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THE    PIGMIES   OF  THE   GREAT   AFRICAN    FOREST. 
By  Henry  M.  Stanley. 


IN  my  book,  "  In  Darkest  Africa,"  I 
have  slightly  hiated  at  the  compla- 
cent self-satisfaction  that  I  derived 
from  regarding  anything  ancient  that 
belonged  to  man,  or  to  the  work  of  his 
hands,  and  of  the  reverence  I  felt  on  first 
seeing  the  Pigmy  Adam  and  his  female 
consort  in  the  wild  Eden  of  Avatiko, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Ituri  River.  I 
feel  strongly  on  this  subject,  and  have 
done  so  for  many  years.  It  was  appa- 
rent to  me  for  the  first  time,  when  I 
was  in  Washington,  in  1872,  while  con- 
versing with  a  South  Carolina  senator, 
who  thought  fit  to  go  to  an  opposite 
extreme  on  discovering  my  favorable 
inclinations  to  the  Dark  Man  of  Inner 
Africa.  The  senator's  rather  warm  al- 
lusions to  abolitionist  principles  imme- 
diately provoked  a  silent  indignation 
against  his  narrowness  of  mind,  and  I 
mentally  condemned  him  as  a  man 
whose  ignorance  prevented  him  from 
regarding  man  philosophically.  I  find 
it  is  a  common  failing  with  the  man  of 
civilized  lands,  of  America  or  elsewhere. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  questions  put 
to  me  since  vaj  return  from  Africa  is : 
"Is  the  pigmy  a  real  human  being?" 
Another  is  :  "Is  the  pigmy  capable  of 
reasoning  ?  "  And  another  is :  "  Do  you 
think  he  can  argue  rationally  about  what 
he  sees  ;  or,  in  other  words,  has  he  any 
mind  at  all  ?  "  And  whenever  I  hear 
such  questions  I  mentally  say  :  "Truly,  I 
see  no  difference  between  the  civilized 
man  and  the  pigmy !  For  if  the  latter 
could  but  speak  his  thoughts  in  a  dialect 
familiar  to  me,  there  is  not  the  slightest 


A   Pigmy  Warrior  on  the  Alert. 


have 


asked  me, 
like  us 


doubt  that  he   would 

'  Can  the  civilized  man  reason 

men  of  the  forest  ?  '  " 

For  the  benefit  of  such  of  jour  read- 
ei-s  as  take  an  interest  in  pigmy  himian- 
ity,  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write 
this  article,  that  they  may  have  a  little 
more  considei'ateness  for  the  undersized 
creatures  inhabiting  the  Great  Forest  of 
Equatorial  Africa.  They  must  relieve 
their  minds  of  the  Darwinian  theory, 
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avoid  coupling  man  with  the  ape,  and 
banish  all  thoughts  of  the  fictitious  small- 
brained  progenitor  supposed  to  be  exist- 
ing somewhere  on  land  unsubmerged 
since  the  eocene  period.  For  there  is 
no  positive  evidence  as  yet  that  man  was 
otherwise  than  he  is  to-day,  viz.,  a  biped 
endowed  with  mind.  Think  of  trog- 
lodytes, pile-villagers,  bog-men,  river- 
drift-men,  cave-men,  men  of  the  stone, 
bronze,  iron,  or  steel  ages,  down  to 
the  highly  cultured  Bostonian  men  and 
women  of  the  period,  and  we  can  pro- 
duce evidences  to  prove  that  man, 
throughout  aU  periods  since  he  came  on 
the  earth,  has  been  a  creature  separate 
and  distinct  from  all  others,  from  the 
fact  that  he  possessed  a  mind.  Intel- 
lectually, the  pigmies  of  the  African 
forest  are  the  equals  of  about  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  any 
great  American  city  of  to-day.  And  yet 
there  has  been  no  change,  or  progress 
of  any  kind,  among  the  pigmies  of  the 
forest  since  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
As  the  bird  has  builded  its  nest,  the  bee 
its  cell,  and  the  ant  its  new  colony,  the 
pigmies  have  survived  the  lapse  of 
twenty-three  centuries,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  build  their  beehive  huts  after 
the  same  skilless  fashion  as  they  built 
them  in  the  days  when  Herodotus  re- 
cited the  story  of  his  travels  before  the 
Council  of  Athens,  445  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious  from  my  point  of  view,  which 
is,  that  the  same  causes  which  operated 
before  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  drive 
them  out  of  their  original  lands  con- 
tinue to  operate  to-day  to  keep  them  in 
the  low,  degraded  state  they  are  now  in. 
Africa,  more  than  any  other  continent, 
has  been  subject  to  waves  of  migrating 
peoples,  who  have  been  continually  dis- 
possessing their  predecessors.  Many 
centuries  before  the  Asiatics  came  to 
lower  Egj'pt,  the  ancestors  of  the  pig- 
mies must  have  occupied  the  Delta  of 
the  Nile,  possibly  while  the  cave-men 
inhabited  Britain  and  western  Europe. 
In  the  time  when  the  Nassamonian  ex- 
plorers were  captured  by  the  pigmies, 
the  little  people  were  established  in 
large  communities  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niger,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Timbuctoo.  Within  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  herdsman  living  in  Unyoro, 


they  were  located  on  Lake  Albert,  near 
the  equator.  It  will  be  inferred,  then, 
that  though  it  is  stated  above  that  there 
has  been  no  progress  or  change  during 
twenty-nine  centuries  among  the  pig- 
mies, that  in  prehistoric  times,  much 
anterior  to  the  building  of  the  pyramids 
— probably  twenty  or  thirty  centuries 
— ^the  ancestors  of  the  pigmies  were  in 
much  more  comfortable  circumstances 
than  their  wild  progeny  are  to-day,  with- 
in the  recesses  of  the  sappy  woods  of 
the  rainy  zone  of  Africa  ;  that  there 
has  been  a  degradation,  in  fact,  though 
not  to  any  great  extent,  from  a  former 
happier  state.  Like  all  other  nations, 
tribes,  or  communities  unhappily  loca- 
ted in  the  way  of  advancing  nations  and 
tribes  of  superior  numbers,  strength, 
arts,  or  qualities,  the  pigmies  have  been 
obliged  to  retreat,  with  lessening  num- 
bers and  in  shattered  fragments,  to  take 
refuge  in  swamps  or  woods,  to  wander 
and  seek  a  precarious  subsistence  in  re- 
gions least  likely  to  invite  pursuers. 

Interesting  as  the  subject  is,  however, 
we  may  not  dwell  long  on  it,  as  it  more 
particularly  belongs  to  prehistoric  an- 
thropology, and,  therefore,  I  will  pass 
on  to  the  description  of  the  pigmies  and 
their  homes,  as  we  discovered  them  in 
the  Great  Forest. 

We  are  first  indebted  to  Herodotus 
for  the  discovery  of  the  pigmies,  and, 
secondly,  to  Andrew  Battel,  of  Leigh. 
Then  Moffat  and  Livingstone  introduced 
us  to  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa. 
But  the  earliest  knowledge  of  the  pig- 
mies of  central  Equatorial  Africa  was 
given  us  by  Schweinfurth  and  Piaggia, 
who  had  travelled  to  Niam-Niam  and 
Monbutta  Land,  which  countries  are 
situated  on  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Great  Forest.  In  my  journey  down  the 
Congo  in  1876  and'l877,  we  heard  of 
the  Watwa  or  Batwa  Dwarfs  on  the 
southern  edge  of  the  forest  region,  and 
we  captured  one  specimen  ;  but  as  he 
might  have  been  a  mere  isolated  instance 
of  human  monstrosity,  we  laid  no  great 
stress  on  the  capture.  Later,  in  1881 
and  1882,  I  heard  of  the  Batwa  again, 
from  natives  who  were  evidently  very 
familiar  with  them  ;  but  in  our  jour- 
ney for  the  relief  and  rescue  of  Erain  Pa- 
sha we  travelled  through  the  centre  of 
the  region  inhabited  by  the  Wambutti 
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dwarfs,  during  which  we  captured  about 
fifty  of  them,  of  various  ages  and  of  both 
sexes.  On  meeting  with  Emin  Pasha 
and  Captain  Casati,  we  found  that  the 
former   had   a  woman   in   his    employ, 


took  some  half  a  dozen  photographs  of 
them. 

As  we  travelled  nearly  1,700  miles 
through  the  forest  in  our  marches  to 
and   fro,  we   came  across  a  particular 


A  Zanzibar!   Boy  and   Pigmy. 


about  twenty-five  years  old,  and  that  the 
latter  had  secured  for  his  service  a  yel- 
low-bodied boy  of  about  thirteen,  both 
being  undoubted  specimens  of  the  pigmy 
race.  Our  own  dwarf  captives  at  that 
period  were  six,  so  that  we  possessed 
eight  specimens  of  different  ages  in  our 
camp  at  Kavalli  at  one  time.  Emin  care- 
fully measured  the  little  people,  and  I 


section  of  the  forest  region  situated  be- 
tween the  Ihum  and  Ituri  Rivers — about 
30,000  square  miles  in  extent — which 
simply  swarms  with  the  pigmies.  We 
passed,  some  days,  by  dozens  of  their 
forest  encampments,  and  we  discovered, 
by  timing  our  distances,  that  a  pigmy 
village  was  fi'om  an  hour  to  an  hour  and 
a  half  from  an  agricultural  settlement  of 
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the  larger  aborigines,  and  that  the  set- 
tlements were  invariably  surrounded  by 
the  villages  or  hutted  camps  of  the  un- 
dersized forest  nomads.  At  every  settle- 
ment, if  we  found  it  well  furnished  with 
plantain  plantations,  we  invariably  de- 
spatched squads  of  scouts  in  every  di- 
rection to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  intri- 
cate paths,  to  discover  food-supplies,  and 
capture  an}'  stray  natives  from  whom  we 
could  elicit  information  of  our  where- 
abouts. By  the  means  of  these,  scores 
of  curious  representatives  of  the  homines 
sylvesh^es  of  Africa  were  brought  to  me 
for  examination,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  wild  people  of  the 
woods  or  we  expressed  the  greatest  sur- 
prise at  meeting.  When  a  squad  of 
natives  entered  camp,  it  was  the  signal 
for  a  rush  of  everybody  with  us  toward 
headquarters  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
aborigines,  for  as  there  were  three  dis- 
tinct races  in  the  forest,  the  sizes,  height, 
and  color  of  the  captives  differed  greatly. 
The  aborigines  who  fell  the  woods, 
make  clearings,  and  plant  bananas,  plan- 
tains, com,  beans,  and  tobacco,  are 
finely  formed  men  and  women  of  the 
ordinaiy  standard,  of  a  light  bronze  or 
coppery  color,  and  though  they  have 
strange  ideas  of  personal  decoration, 
such  as  piercing  the  upper  lip,  and  plac- 
ing wooden  pegs,  iron  rings,  shell  or 
wooden  disks  of  the  size  of  ulster  but- 
tons in  the  holes,  and  wearing  necklaces 
of  chimpanzee,  monkey,  crocodile,  and 
human  teeth,  they  are  not  more  than 
usually  remarkable  in  any  way  ;  but  they 
are  head  and  shoulders  above  the  tallest 
pigmies  in  height.  As  a  rough  mode  of 
estimating  the  height  of  the  latter,  any 
person  five  feet  six  inches  high  could 
use  a  crutch  which  would  be  within  an 
inch  of  the  exact  standard  of  an  adult 
male  or  female  of  the  pigmies.  But  the 
dwarfs — like  ordinary  humanity  —  vary 
considerably  in  height.  We  have  meas- 
ured a  few  who  were  only  thirty-three 
inches  high,  and  the  tallest  of  the  un- 
adulterated specimens  that  we  met  would 
not  exceed  four  feet  four  inches.  As 
they  advanced  toward  us  through  the 
camp,  we  often  thought  that  the  scouts 
had  only  captured  a  lot  of  children  ;  but 
a  nearer  view  would  show  full-grown 
women  with  well-developed  breasts,  who 
had  clearly  experienced  the  troubles  of 


maternity,  or  adult  males  weU  advanced 
beyond  the  twenties.  The  Zanzibari 
boys  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  would 
often  range  themselves  alongside  of  the 
men  to  measure  themselves,  and  would 
n^anifest  with  loud  laughter  their  pleas- 
ure at  the  discovery  that  there  were  fa- 
thers of  families  in  existence  not  so  tall 
as  they. 

We  had  heard  reports  that  the  pig- 
my warriors  were  distinguished  for  the 
length  of  their  beards,  but  I  only  saw 
one  who  could  be  said  to  have  a  beard. 
Their  bodies,  however,  were  covered 
with  a  brown  fell  long  enough  to  be 
easily  seized  with  the  fingers. 

Their  arms  and  ornaments  were  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  agricultural  aborig- 
ines, and  were  evidently  obtained  from 
them  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of 
the  forest,  such  as  honey,  furs  of  mon- 
key and  baboons,  antelope  and  leopard 
skins,  and  feathers,  especially  the  red 
tail  feathers  of  the  gray  parrot,  and  for 
the  dried  meat  of  such  animals  as  they 
trapped  or  speared.  As  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  obtain  meat  in  the  for- 
est in  any  regular  quantity,  an  elephant 
imprisoned  in  one  of  those  deep  wedge- 
shaped  pits,  or  speared  from  above  by 
one  of  those  ponderous  spears  weighted 
with  a  heavy  piece  of  timber,  and  de- 
scending from  a  height  of  perhaps 
twenty  feet  with  fatal  force,  would  be  a 
treasure.  Such  a  store  of  meat  and 
hide  and  ivorj'  would  purchase  iron 
ornaments  for  the  necks  of  the  females, 
iron  bracelets  and  leglets,  and  girdles 
of  shells  or  iron  balls  ;  and  a  decent 
piece  of  bark  cloth  to  cover  nudity  or  as 
a  protection  from  cold  ;  assegais  for  the 
warriors,  cruelly  barbed  arrows,  tough 
little  bows  ornamented  with  monkey, 
wild-cat,  civet,  genet,  or  leopard  tails  ;  a 
leather  quiver,  a  broad  waist  or  shoulder 
belt,  with  hunting-knife  and  elaborate- 
ly worked  sheath,  besides  a  vast  store 
of  plantains,  ripe  and  green,  and  prob- 
ably a  capacious  pot  of  plantain  wine 
to  boot,  to  cheer  their  hearts  in  the  sad 
and  damp  gloom  of  the  wilds,  besides 
enabling  the  entire  pigmy  community 
to  hold  high  revel  on  the  intestines  and 
stomach,  which  are  regarded  as  delica- 
cies. Or  perhaps  a  buffalo  or  a  big 
antelope  has  trodden  on  the  frail  cov- 
ering of  the  treacherous  pit,  and  been 
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An    Elephant   Pit  of  the   Dwarfs. 
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precipitated  to  the   bottom   to   be  im- 
paled. 

With  their  little  bow-traps  set  thick- 
ly wherever  the  wood  is  haunted  with 
monkeys  and  smaller  game  ;  these  deep 
pits — excavated  wherever  the  bigger 
animals  might  be  supposed  to  seek  for 
a  place  of  cooler  gloom,  or  darker  re- 
cess, or  a  feast  on  bark  or  branch — cov- 
ered over  Avith  sticks,  a  layer  of  leaves, 
and  afterward  a  thin  covering  of  earth  ; 
and  the  trap-sheds  which  are  very  clev- 
erly constructed,  one  whole  side  of  which 
is  suspended  like  a  trap-door,  and  which, 
weighted  "wdth  rock  or  heavy  timber, 
falls  tight  and  fast  over  the  unhappy 
victim  of  the  woods  that  has  hap- 
pened to  be  tempted  within  the  shed 
and  unloosed  the  catch,  the  pigmy 
hunters  manage  to  secure  a  fair  amount 
of  meat  and  means  to  live.  The  woods 
also  furnish  a  vast  variety  of  wild  fruit, 
roots,  plants,  and  fungi.  A  region  that 
was  called  a  wilderness  by  the  members 
of  the  expedition,  suppHed  its  clever 
nomadic  inhabitants  with  a  variety  of 
edibles  which  habit  had  accustomed 
them  to.     For  several  davs  in  Novem- 


Trap-thed  for  Catching  Wild  Animals. 


ber,  1888,  we  followed  the  trail  of  a 
pigmy  band,  which  was  well  marked  by 
the  skinu  of  the  amoma,  the  rinds  of 


phrynium  beiTies,  nuts  like  those  of  a 
Spanish  chestnut,  and  the  brown,  leath- 
ery, external  skins  of  the  entada  scan- 
dens  beans. 

Nomad  tribes  of  this  kind  are  often, 
by  pinching  necessity,  compelled  to  feed 
on  a  diet  which  would  be  poisonous,  or 
would  be  utterly  nauseous,  to  men  bred 
up  on  grain  and  vegetables.  The  snails, 
tortoises,  squirrels,  mice,  civets,  ichneu- 
mons, snakes — large  and  small — cater- 
pillars, white  ants,  crickets,  grasshop- 
pers, monkej^s,  chimpanzees,  leopards, 
wild-cats,  wart  hogs,  crocodiles,  igua- 
nas, lizards,  antelopes,  buffaloes,  and  ele- 
phants form  a  considerable  variety  for 
communities  that  are  not  too  fastidious 
as  to  what  they  eat ;  and  our  experi- 
ence of  the  pigmies  leads  me  to  believe 
that  they  relish  each  and  aU  equally.  We 
have  seen  the  female  captives,  to  whom 
the  entrails  of  such  animals  as  we  killed 
were  thrown,  give  us  grateful  glances, 
seize  upon  them,  turn  them  for  a  few 
seconds  over  the  fire,  and  eat  filth  and 
all  with  unmistakable  enjoyment.  They 
had  been  supplied  with  pots,  and  water 
was  abundant ;  but  they  were  either  too 
ravenously  hungry 
to  wait  for  the  cook- 
ing, or  too  indolent 
to  exert  themselves 
in  the  preparation  of 
the  food. 

Such  people  as 
these,  then,  would 
have  no  hesitation  to 
add  human  meat  to 
their  fare.  It  is  a 
current  fact  every- 
where through  the 
forest  region,  and  I 
am  forced  to  believe 
it,  though  I  have 
never  seen  the  can- 
nibals indulging  in 
their  repasts.  The 
graves  of  otu*  dead 
have  been  opened, 
and  the  bodies  have 
been  exhumed. 
Members  of  our  ex- 
pedition have  been 
slain,  and  their  bod- 
ies have  been  cai*ved  and  earned  away  by 
the  slayers ;  and  one  day  we  scattered 
a  banqueting  party  who  had  just  bled 
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A  Pigmy  Family  before  Stanley's  Tent. 


a  woman  in  the  neck,  laid  her  out,  and 
washed  her.  There  were  pots  close  by ; 
there  were  also  bunches  of  bananas,  and 
the  woman  belonged  to  a  hostile  band. 
The  inference  is  obvious  ;  and  anyone 
of  our  band  of  whites  could  furnish 
much  circumstantial  evidence  of  this 
kind.  As  the  pigmies  appear  to  have 
no  earthly  duties  beyond  providing  for 
the  necessities  of  the  day,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  a  slain  foe  would 
be  eaten.  When  we  asked  our  captives 
whether  they  had  ever  indxilged  their 
depraved  appetites  by  eating  human 
meat,  they  always  stoutly  denied  it,  but 
accused  their  neighbors  of  doing  so. 

Such  articles  of  use  or  ornament  as 
the  pigmies  possess  they  have  purchased 
or  stolen  from  the  agricidtural  aborigi- 
nes. They  themselves  neither  hoe,  plant, 
nor  manufacture.  Their  head-dresses 
belong  to  the  fashion  of  the  neighbor- 
hood they  are  in. ;  their  bark-cloth  clout 


has  been  beaten  into  consistency  by  the 
planters  and  bartered  to  them  for  a 
scoopful  of  honey  or  a  fur ;  their  arms 
of  defence,  their  utensils,  their  wood- 
man's knife  or  axe — in  fact,  everything 
has  been  obtained  by  purchase  or  theft. 
Their  weapons  consist  of  a  small 
barbed  spear,  a  shoi-t  bow  with  a  quiver 
full  of  wooden-  or  iron-pointed  arrows, 
a  dagger,  and  a  small,  handy,  double- 
edged  knife  attached  by  a  string  above 
the  elbow  of  the  left  arm.  The  bow  is 
of  very  tough  red -wood,  genei-ally  of 
iron-wood,  and  the  string  is  a  broad  and 
polished  strip  of  rattan  —  calamus  — 
fibre.  The  bow  is  frequently  decorated 
with  tassels  at  the  ends,  and  strength- 
ened at  the  back  by  being  run  into  a 
raw  monkey-tail,  which,  on  drjdng,  gives 
it  greater  strength  and  presei-ves  it. 
The  arrows  are  short — not  more  than 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  inches 
long;  if  of  wood,  each  is  of  the  thick- 
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ness  of  a  lead-pencil,  fined  to  a  long, 
fine  point,  which  is  ringed  with  small 
cuts  for  three  inches  from  the  end. 
These  cuts  serve  to  retain  the  poison 
with  which  the  arrows  are  smeared.  If 
the  arrows  are  pointed  with  iron,  the 
blades  are  of  exquisite  fineness,  as  of  a 
razor-blade,  with  two  or  several  prongs 
extending  outward,  and  attached  to  deli- 


dark  or  reddish-brown,  causes  such  aw- 
ful agony  that  any  other  kind  of  death 
would  be  preferable. 

When  we  first  encountered  the  tribes 
who  fought  with  poisoned  arrows,  we 
were  not  prepared  to  be  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  danger,  but  we  re- 
ceived a  severe  lesson  in  August,  1887, 
during  a  fight  with  the  Avisibba  sav- 


A  Dwarf  Prisoner. 


cate  little  barrels  of  polished  iron,  into 
which  the  heads  of  the  arrow-shafts  are 
run.  The  arrow-blades  have  also  grooves 
made  in  them  which  serve  to  secure  the 
poison  as  they  are  put  into  or  drawn 
out  of  the  quiver.  The  quiver  is  a  long, 
narrow  bag  made  of  antelope-goat  hide, 
and  can  contain  quite  a  hundred  of 
these  deadly  weapons.  When  we  have 
made  a  prisoner  of  a  pigmy  warrior,  we 
have  had  to  l>e  careful  in  handling  his 
stock  of  arrows,  for  even  the  dry  poison 
is  dangerous,  though  not  necessarily 
deadly  ;  but  the  fresh  poison,  whether 


ages.  Young  fellows,  inspired  by  the 
example  of  Lieutenant  Stairs,  R.  E., 
rushed  with  brave  homicidal  intentions 
to  the  front,  and  the  tiny  arrows  sailed 
in  showers  past  them  ;  but  some  of  them 
found  their  intended  billets  and  were 
arrested  quivering  in  anns  and  shoul- 
ders. With  contemptuous  smiles  the 
young  men  di'ew  them  out  and  flimg 
them  away,  and  some  continued  answer- 
ing the  savages  with  rifle-shots,  while 
others  sought  the  surgeon,  bearing  with 
tliem  the  arrows  with  which  they  had 
been  wounded.     When  the  day's  fight 
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was  over,  of  course  we  had  more  leisure 
to  examine  the  missiles,  and  our  anxiety 
was  great  when  we  observed  that  they 
had  been  freshly  smeared  with  a  brown, 
gummy-like  substance  which  emitted  a 
subtle,  acrid  odor,  with  a  suspicion  of 
assafoetida  in  it.  The  arrows  seemed 
to  have  been  plunged  into  a  pot  con- 
taining a  goodly  quantity  of  a  resinous 
substance,  and  twirled  around  in  it  and 
well  soaked,  and  then  lifted  up  in  a 
bunch  and  covered  over  with  a  banana 
or  a  piece  of  phrynium  leaf.  Quivers 
full  of  the  aiTows  showed  us  that  the 
weapons  were  considered  by  their  own- 
ers to  be  dangerous,  for  those  so  smeared 
were  tied  together,  head  downward,  and 
apart  from  the  others. 

Yet  the  wounds  made  by  these  slen- 
der arrows  were  mere  punctures,  such 
as  might  have  been  made  by  finely 
pointed  butchers'  skewers,  and  being 
exceedingly  ignorant  of  the  effect,  we 
contented  ourselves  with  syringing  them 
with  warm  water  and  dressing  them 
with  bandages.  In  some  instances  af- 
fectionate men  sucked  their  comrades' 
wounds,  to  make  sure  that  nothing  of  the 
substance  should  be  left  to  irritate  them. 
In  no  instance  was  this  method  of  any 
avail.  All  who  were  wounded  either 
died  after  terrible  sufferings  from  teta- 
nus, or  developed  such  dreadful  gan- 
grenous tumors  as  to  incajDacitate  them 
from  duty  for  long  periods,  or  wreck 
their  constitutions  so  completely  by 
blood-poisoning  that  their  lives  became 
a  burden  to  them. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  we  could 
find  any  antidote  for  this  poison  ;  such 
captives  as  we  possessed  professed  not  to 
understand  any  dialect  we  knew  ;  but  at 
a  ventui'e  we  tried,  after  a  year's  expe- 
rience of  forest  fighting,  the  effect  of 
hypodermic  injections  of  carbonate  of 
ammonium  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
wounds,  and  our  losses  were  much  less 
in  consequence. 

A  pigmy  queen,  or  rather  a  pigmy 
chief's  wife,  who  had  become  attached 
to  a  member  of  our  expedition,  pointed 
out  an  arum  as  the  s.ource  whence  the 
forest  natives  extracted  their  poison. 
She  also  professed  to  be  acquainted 
with  an  herb  which  could  be  used  as  an 
antidote,  but  circumstances  prevented 
her  gratifying  us  with  a  sight  of  it. 


Various  conjectures  were  made  by  the 
older  "  journey-makers,"  as  the  veteran 
black  travellers  call  themselves,  as  to  the 
plants  which  furnished  the  black  poison. 
Some  asserted  that  it  was  made  out  of 
the  juice  of  the  india-rubber  \'ine.  Per- 
sonally, I  concluded  that  the  red  resin- 
ous substance  must  have  been  made 
out  of  the  dried  bodies  of  the  red  ants, 
packets  of  which  we  found  in  almost 
every  hut  of  the  Avisibba  village.  It  is 
possible  we  were  all  wrong,  and  that  the 
latter,  especially,  was  made  out  of  the 
strophanthus  hisindus,  a  plant  peculiar 
to  Africa,  which  is  best  described  by  Sir 
John  Kirk  as  being  a  woody  climber 
with  a  stem  several  inches  in  diameter, 
which  has  a  very  rough  bark,  and  hangs 
from  tree  to  tree  like  a  bush  -  vine. 
Chemists,  according  to  Dr.  Fraser,  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  have  experimented 
upon  the  plant,  and  have  extracted  a 
drug  called  strophanthin  from  the  seeds; 
and  it  is  said  that  one-tenth  of  a  grain 
of  it  is  rapidly  fatal  to  a  frog. 

Among  the  pigmies  there  are  two 
distinct  tj-pes,  differing  widely  from  one 
another.  One  is  a  clear  light-bronze  in 
color,  the  other  is  much  darker,  almost 
black.  The  former  is  distinguished  by 
an  open  look — the  eyes  are  far  apart, 
large,  j)rotuberant,  and  of  a  biilliant, 
flashing,  limpid  black,  reminding  one 
of  the  eyes  of  gazelles  ;  the  skin  on  the 
face  of  youth  has  the  sheen  of  old  yel- 
low ivory,  that  on  the  body  is  of  a 
sober  Hght  brown.  The  darker  race  are 
distinguished  for  great  prognathy  of 
jaw,  tapering  at  the  chin  almost  to  a 
point ;  the  eyes  are  deeply  set,  and  close 
together ;  the  nasal  bridge  greatly  sunk. 
They  have  narrow,  retreating  foreheads, 
projecting  lips,  the  skin  of  the  body  is 
rough,  and  the  fell  is  very  marked. 
But  both  are  specially  distinguished 
for  their  small,  delicate  hands,  taper  fin- 
gers, and  narrow,  highly'  arched  feet. 

We  have  seen  some  —  a  few  —  who 
might  be  said  to  be  well  formed.  The 
little  plump  beauty  we  saw  with  Ugar- 
rowwa — an  ivory  raider — was  a  bewitch- 
ing httle  creature  thirty-three  inches 
high.  It  is  possible  that  this  beauty 
was  due  to  perfect  health  and  the  good 
food  with  which  she  was  fed  by  the 
Arab.     She  was  certainlv  a  gem  worth 
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A  Villsge  of  the   Pigmies  in  the  Great  Forest. 


seeing,  and  as  calm  and  self-possessed 
as  a  well-bred  lady.  Artists  would  have 
doated  on  her,  and  sculptors  would 
have  paid  f^oodly  sums  for  such  a  mini- 
ature model.  She  was  young,  just  at 
the  dawu  of  womanhood,  and  her  youth 


and  girlish  innocence  made  her  simply 
charming. 

The  chief's  wife,  captured  by  Uledi, 
the  hero  of  the  "Dark  Continent,"  al- 
ready mentioned,  was  also  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  young  woman.      She 
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was  brought  to  camp — yellow  and  shin- 
ing as  the  moon — wearing  no  garment 
on  her  body,  but  heavily  decorated  with 
leglets  of  shining  iron,  armlets  and 
bracelets  and  collars  of  the  same  pol- 
ished metal.  Her  hair  was  short,  and 
her  face  was  round,  and  glistened  with 
oil  of  the  castor-plant.  She  was  verj' 
quiet,  and  gracefully  complied  with  her 
new  duties,  and  in  a  short  time  she  be- 
came a  general  favorite.  She  was  as- 
signed to  a  kind  and  generous  master, 
to  whom  she  became  deeply  attached, 
and  watched  his  house  with  the  fideUty 
of  a  spaniel. 

We  had  sufficient  experience  of  the 
pigmies  to  justify  us  in  the  assertion 
that  the  very  lowest  of  African  human- 
ity is  as  capable  of  improvement  as  the 
children  of  Europeans.  This  chief's 
wife,  just  mentioned,  was  the  most  de- 
voted of  servants,  and  in  a  few  months 
was  as  well  able  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  a  domestic  as  the  most  industri- 
ous, willing,  and  cheerful  English  char- 
woman or  maid.  An  old  pigmy  woman, 
forty-five  or  fifty  years  old,  was  several 
months  with  us  before  she  impressed 
us  as  being  amenable  to  the  discipline, 
or  rather  routine,  of  an  orderly  house- 
hold ;  but  finally  she  proved  herself 
also  a  tractable  creature,  without  anyone 
having  recourse  to  violence.  Her  du- 
ties were  simple  but  heavy.  She  carried 
her  master's  pots  and  kettles  on  the 
march,  and,  after  a  little  rest,  collected 
fuel,  made  the  fire,  procured  water,  and 
cooked  the  evening  meal.  She  was 
long  learning  to  be  cleanly  and  to  wash 
her  hands  before  handhng  the  food,  but 
in  time  she  satisfied  all  reasonable  ex- 
pectations. Except  on  one  point  she 
became  perfect  in  her  hmited  sphere, 
and  that  was,  she  never  could  learn  to 
control  her  tongue.  That  member  was 
utterly  ungovernable  ;  but  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  give  and  take,  her  liberty  in 
this  respect  was  conceded  to  her  by  her 
master,  and  she  made  free  use  of  it. 
What  it  was  all  about,  or  whether  she 
indulged  in  coarse  invectives  and  wicked 
language,  we  never  could  learn.  There 
was  humor  in  her,  however,  as  I  found 
in  the  following  manner  : 

She  was  captured,  with  five  others  of 
her  tribe,  in  November,  1888.  When 
asked  where  the  plantain  plantations 
Vol.  IX.— 2 


might  be  found,  she  pointed  east-north- 
east. We  followed  her  a  short  day's 
march,  but  found  nothing.  We  sent  her 
then  ahead  with  the  foragers,  and  the  re- 
sults were  poor ;  but  she  still  insisted  that 
Indepessu,  a  large  settlement,  was  still 
east-northeast.  According  to  my  chart  it 
lay  southeast ;  we  therefore  declined  to 
employ  her  as  guide,  and  sent  her  to  the 
rear.  But  every  day,  for  quite  a  peri- 
od, she  pointed  east-noriheast  with  her 
hand,  and  with  graphic  pantomime  tried 
to  tempt  us  in  the  direction  where  she 
described  the  plantains  to  be  as  thick 
as  her  thighs.  However,  we  still  per- 
sisted in  our  own  notions  of  our  proper 
course,  to  her  unutterable  disgust  and 
scorn  of  our  jjig-headedness.  Each  day 
she  saw  me  she  made  gestures  to  indi- 
cate her  belief  that  I  was  leading  everj'- 
body  to  destruction.  However,  contin- 
uing southeast,  we  found  our  old  road, 
and  every  day's  march  improved  our 
prospects,  until,  at  last,  we  came  to  a 
land  of  such  astonishing  plenty  that  her 
wrinkled  face  finally  relaxed,  and  a  set- 
tled content  was  visible.  It  was  then 
my  turn  to  ask  her  where  Indepessu  was. 
The  manner  of  the  reply  she  gave  me 
proved  to  me  that  we  understood  one 
another,  and  ever  after  I  had  but  to  ut- 
ter the  word  "  Indepessu  "  to  cause  her 
to  cease  scolding  and  giggle  roguishly. 
A  pigmy  lad,  of  eighteen  years  or  so, 
was  another  character.  He  had  been 
caught  while  his  tribe  were  striving  to 
convey  away  a  case  of  Kemington  ammu- 
nition, which  the  little  people  had  found 
in  the  woods,  where  it  had  been  depos- 
ited out  of  sight  of  the  rear-guard  by  a 
lazy  Soudanese  corporal  who  was  on  the 
punishment  list.  The  boy  was  described 
by  an  Irish  officer  as  being  as  "  fat  as 
butter."  He  was,  in  reality,  a  pudding- 
faced,  plump,  little  creature.  Though 
he  had  no  infirmity,  he  was  singularly 
silent.  If  spoken  to,  he  affected  such 
shyness  that  a  question  woidd  have  to 
be  repeated  half  a  dozen  times  before 
he  yielded  to  speech,  while  the  fingers 
of  both  hands  traced  strange  figures  on 
his  thighs,  and  his  head  was  bent  down 
sideways.  He  was  selected  by  a  mas- 
ter who  treated  him  most  tenderly.  He 
never  attempted  to  desert,  but  followed 
the  caravan  in  perfect  freedom.  Though 
observed  while  on   the  march  and  in 
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camp,  during  work  and  at  ease  before 
the  tire,  not  once  did  I  see  him  engage 
in  talk  with  his  compatriots.  He  jogged 
on  cheerfully,  even  zealously,  with  the 
caravan,  bearing  his  heavy  load  with  an 
affecting  solicitude  to  keep  pace  with 
the  foremost  files.  On  arriving  in  camp 
he  would  cast  quick  glances  around  to 
discover  the  locale  of  his  master's  quar- 
ters, then  trot  to  the  place,  drop  his 
load  near  the  household  stuff,  and  rush 
away  to  coUect  fuel,  with  a  mind  only 
on  the  duty  to  be  done.  Once  on  the 
plains,  Avhere  fuel  was  scarce,  a  tall  Sou- 
danese snatched  his  pile  of  firewood 
from  him.  The  pigmy  lad  cast  one 
earnest,  reproachful  look  on  him,  aban- 
doned the  contest,  and  began  to  seek 
for  more.  Had  the  second  load  of  wood 
been  taken  from  him,  the  little  fellow 
would  have  shed  a  few  tears  silently, 
but  he  would  have  uttered  no  word. 

These  few  experiences  with  the  pig- 
mies will  serve  to  show  that  we  think 
well  of  them,  and  that  we  had  cause  to 
become  attached  to  them,  and  to  marvel 
somewhat  that  these  creatures  of  the 
uncleared  forest,  who  are  ever  at  war 
with  the  settlers,  and  live  the  life  of 
beasts  of  prey,  cotdd  adapt  themselves 
so  easUy  to  the  requirements  of  a  strictly 
disciplined  camp.  They  are  many  de- 
grees below  the  larger  aborigines  in  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  make  themselves 
comfortable,  and  raise  food  for  their 
families.  They  do  not  manufacture  cloth 
out  of  tree-bark,  nor  do  they  know  what 
trees  wiU  furnish  dyes,  or  how  to  make 
pots  and  water-vessels  out  of  earth,  or 
how  to  make  needles  out  of  iron  and 
bone,  or  how  to  smelt  the  hematite  to 
reduce  it  to  iron,  or  how  to  forge  the 
iron  into  weapons  of  defence,  or  how  to 
make  nets  of  plant-fibre.  They  make 
no  clearings,  neither  do  they  plant  or 
sow,  and  their  dwellings,  though  neat 
enough,  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
laboriously  constructed  villages  of  the 
big  agricultural  tribes. 

But  these  nomads  have  demonstrated 
that  they  have  quick  human  sympathies, 
are  affectionate,  tractable,  and  teacha- 
ble. They  are  courageous,  and  prompt 
to  defend  their  families ;  they  know  how 
to  select  beautiful  sylvan  camps  ;  they 
can  find  their  way  to  any  quarter  of  the 
comimss  through  the  primeval  forest ; 


the  untenanted  woods  have  no  terror 
for  them ;  they  are  powerful  against  the 
elephant  and  the  leopard,  more  cunning 
than  the  chimpanzee  ;  their  craft  en- 
ables them  to  trap  the  shy  lemur  or 
the  knowing  parrot.  Neither  bird  nor 
beast  can  escape  them.  With  the  vir- 
tues of  many  plants  they  are  familiar, 
and  they  know  what  wild  edibles  or 
esculents  may  be  eaten  with  impunity. 
They  make  the  larger  tribes  pay  tribute 
to  them,  and  the  most  powerful  com- 
munities of  settlers  are  glad  of  their  for- 
bearance. 

Every  now  and  then  we  hear  of 
Europeans  falling  victims  to  the  fury  of 
elephants,  or  the  ferocity  of  buffaloes. 
Gamble  Keys  was  gored  to  pieces  by  a 
buffalo  at  Lukolela,  Captain  Deane  was 
battered  to  death  by  an  elephant,  and 
the  Hon.  Guy  Dawnay  fell  a  victim  to  a 
buffalo  btdl.  In  almost  every  expedition 
I  have  lost  one  or  two  valuable  Zanzi- 
baris  ;  yet  they  were  all  armed  with 
perfect  breech-loaders.  The  compara- 
tively defenceless  manikins,  with  equal 
courage  but  far  greater  craft,  would  de- 
stroy these  animals  without  danger  to 
themselves,  and  proceed  about  the  oper- 
ation with  less  tremor  and  concern. 
It  is  by  their  arts  as  hunters  and  trap- 
pers that  they  are  able  to  defy  starva- 
tion in  the  hungry  shades  of  the  eter- 
nal forest,  and  to  possess  all  the  utensils 
needed  for  the  domestic  life  of  the  un- 
civilized man. 

Their  villages,  situated  under  the  im- 
pervious foHage  of  the  largest  clump 
of  trees  to  be  found  near  the  locality 
where  they  propose  camping,  struck  us 
as  being  comfortable,  snug,  and  neat.  I 
have  seen  ninety-two  huts  in  one  of  these 
villages,  arranged  in  a  circle  of  about 
fifty  yards  in  diameter.  The  pigmy 
camps  are  generally  found  at  the  cross- 
ways,  where  two  or  more  paths  inter- 
sect, and  are  from  two  to  three  miles  dis- 
tant from  agricultural  settlements.  Our 
anxieties  always  lessened  on  meeting 
them,  for  the  more  paths  we  found,  the 
more  we  were  assured  of  food,  and  the 
roads  improved. 

Sometimes  these  forest-villages  were 
planted  midway  between  parallel  lines 
of  settlements.  A  short  walk  from  our 
camp  through  tlie  woods,  north  or  south, 
would    take    us    to    plantations    large 
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enough  to  supply  a  regiment  with  food. 
One  time  we  came  to  a  group  of  dwarf 
villages  whence  a  broad  path  six  feet 
wide  communicated  with  another  group 
three  miles  distant.  This  road  was  a 
revelation.  It  informed  us  that  the  tribe 
was  more  than  usually  powerful ;  that  it 
was  well  established ;  that  the  chief  pos- 
sessed power,  and  was  permitted  to  ex- 
ercise it.  Outside  of  the  great  kingdom 
of  Uganda  we  had  not  seen  in  Africa  a 
cut  road  longer  than  half  a  mile. 

The  huts  in  every  pigmy  camp  were 
of  a  tortoise-back  figure.  The  doorways 
were  not  more  than  three  feet  high,  and 
were  placed  at  the  ends,  one  being  for 
daily  use,  and  the  other,  which  fronted 
the  bush,  for  escape.  Those  for  constant 
convenience  looked  out  on  the  circular 
common  and  pointed  to  the  centre,  where 
stood  the  tribal  chief's  hut,  as  though 
the  duty  of  every  household  was  to  watch 
over  the  safety  of  him  who  ruled  the 
community.  We  rarely  found  a  hut 
higher  than  four  feet  six  inches.  In 
length  they  varied  from  seven  to  ten 
feet,  while  the  width  would  be  from 
four  and  a  half  feet  to  seven.  In  what 
appeared  to  be  old-established  camps 
we  found  rough  cots  constructed,  which 
were  raised  a  few  inches  above  the 
ground,  after  the  style  of  our  own  forest 
couches.  Several  layers  of  phrynium 
leaves  make  a  luxurious  bed. 

Though  it  is  a  necessity  that  every 
family  is  under  of  providing  daily  food, 
our  scouts  always  found  a  pigmy  camp 
well  guarded ;  warriors  and  women  and 
nearly  all,  except  very  young  children, 
set  out  -with  the  dawn  to  look  after  their 
bow-traps,  pits,  nets,  and  trap-sheds  to 
secure  the  victims,  and  to  collect  berries, 
fruit,  fungi,  snails,  or  to  make  a  raid 
upon  a  banana  plantation.  The  few  who 
remain  maintain  a  sharp  lookout  over 
the  camp  and  its  belongings  in  the 
absence  of  the  tribe.  Though  the  raid- 
ing, or  hunting,  party  take  little  with 
them  save  their  weapons  and  empty 
baskets,  habit  and  experience  render 
them  above  such  luxuries  of  equipment 
as  are  necessary  to  other  than  these 
hardy  nomads.  If  a  warrior  requires  a 
smoke,  a  little  satchel  contains  his  fire- 
sticks  and  tobacco  ;  any  ordinary  leaf 
of  the  forest  rolled  up  by  supple,  well- 
practised  fingers,  will   furnish  a  pipe. 


If  a  woman  needs  to  cook  a  mess  of 
mushrooms,  or  a  few  green  bananas, 
any  banana  frond  or  phrynium  leaf  will 
serve  for  an  utensil,  and  good  water  is 
always  abundant  in  the  forest,  and  the 
hot  embers  will  roast  the  banana.  If 
a  young  antelope,  any  reptile  or  bird  is 
secured  during  the  tramp  across  coun- 
try, it  may  be  roasted  whole,  or  kabobed, 
in  the  woods  as  well  as  in  camp  or  in 
village.  If  any  member  through  acci- 
dent loses  a  fork-clout,  a  bunch  of  leaves 
depending  from  the  girdle  before  and 
behind  serves  the  purpose  just  as  well, 
besides  being  cool  and  clean. 

Meantime,  dvu-ing  the  absence  of 
the  tribe,  the  elderly  warriors  at  home 
are  not  idle.  The  tracks  to  the  camp 
are  being  skewered  freely  for  a  long 
distance,  and  a  leaf  lightly  dropped 
over  the  deadly  points  covers  each  from 
view ;  parallel  ways,  fifty  yards  or  so  from 
the  main  road  are  prepared  for  private 
convenience  and  observation,  and  in  the 
little  huts  placed  a  couple  of  rods  or  so 
in  advance  of  the  camp,  along  each  way 
leading  out  of  it,  there  is  always  one 
with  sharp  eyes  and  quick  ears  to  sound 
the  peculiar  alarm  cry.  And  anjiihing 
so  weird,  or  so  startling,  or  so  unlike  the 
ordinary  human  note,  I  have  not  heard. 
One  would  think  that  a  pigmy  camp  was, 
from  its  very  poverty,  safe  from  attack, 
but  the  little  people,  so  mischievous, 
restless,  and  tricky,  contrive  to  provoke 
hostilit}'  and  revenge,  and  the  agricul- 
timsts  would  be  glad  often  of  an  oppor- 
tunity* to  retaliate  injuries  and  avenge 
the  depredations  they  have  suflfered. 

I  have  heard  several  captives  of  the 
larger  humanity  express  their  detesta- 
tion of  their  small  tormentors  in  much 
the  same  terms  that  Boer  frontiersmen 
use  in  regard  to  the  little  Bushmen  of 
South  Africa,  or  the  Western  pioneers 
are  recorded  to  have  employed  about  the 
wild  Indians  of  North  America.  By 
those  who  clear  the  forest,  and  plant 
vast  plantations  of  bananas,  and  plots 
of  cereals  and  tobacco,  the  pigmies  are 
regarded  as  vermin  who  deserve  exter- 
mination. Very  provoking  must  they 
of  necessity  be.  Bound  by  their  nomad- 
ic existence  to  range  through  the  woods, 
to  prey  upon  the  animal  Ufe,  however 
successful  the}'  may  be  in  the  chase,  the 
bananas,  plantains,  com,  beans,  melons. 
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tobacco,  tlie  goats  and  fowls,  tempt  their 
appetites  to  better  their  diet,  and  as 
they  are  crafty  and  cunning  as  foxes, 
they  contrive  to  relieve  their  bigger 
neighbors  of  much  store  of  food ;  and  as 
they  are  strangers  to  moral  principles, 
nothing  but  superior  force  can  restrain 
them,  and  even  then  not  without  loss  to 
be  periodically  repeated.  The  result  is 
that  they  are  endured  as  parasites  of 
whom  it  is  not  easy  to  be  relieved. 
Nature  is  so  very  bountiful,  that  when 
the  plantations  suffice  to  satisfy  their 
wants,  the  neighborhood  of  the  pigmies 
is  no  very  great  calamity ;  when  they 
encroach  upon  other  property  not  so 
easily  replaced,  a  conflict  is  inevitable  ; 
but  the  pigmies  are  not  despicable  an- 
tagonists by  any  means.  Without  weap- 
ons a  pigmy  would  have  no  chance 
against  the  strong-limbed,  broad,  fidl- 
chested  planter ;  but  with  his  little  sheaf 


Arrows  of  the  African  Pigmies. 

of  poisoned  arrows  he  is  more  than  a 
match  for  a  giant  from  the  plantations 
equally  armed.  When  the  pigmy  un- 
happily becomes  a  prisoner,  he  appears 
to  be  a  puny  being  enough  with  his  thin 
baby  arms,  narrow  chest,  pendulous  ab- 
domen, and  short,  withered  legs,  and 
excites  nothing  but  ridicule  from  a  tall 


Soudanese  or  well-built  and  sturdy 
Zanzibari ;  but  in  the  evergreen  glades, 
when  met  armed  with  his  native  courage, 
expertness,  and  weapons,  many  a  rifle- 
man has  had  to  regret  the  encounter. 
How  often  have  not  my  followers  in- 
curred my  jeers  for  their  stupidity  in 
falling  such  easy  \'ictims  to  the  pigmies' 
well-aimed  and  straight  shots.  We  were 
many  months  in  the  woods  before  the 
wooden-headed  big  fellows  realized  that 
they  must  use  their  eyes  and  ears  and 
intelligence  to  protect  themselves  ;  that 
though  they  might  be  armed  with  the 
Maxim,  they  were  as  defenceless  as  chil- 
dren without  wit ! 

I  remember  a  scout,  who  was  brave 
enough,  plunging  into  the  woods  with  a 
perfect  breech-loader  and  well-filled  car- 
tridge-pouch to  avenge  an  attack,  re- 
turning within  five  minutes  afterward 
with  an  arrow  quivering  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  rib  ;  another 
going  to  the  brook  to  get 
water,  powerfully  armed,  re- 
turning minus  his  rifle  and 
pan,  with  a  barbed  arrow 
in  his  entrails ;  a  woman 
going  out  to  a  plot  at  the 
extremity  of  a  village  to 
collect  herbs  for  soup,  rush- 
ing back  with  seven  arrows 
standing  out  from  her  body ; 
a  Soudanese  soldier,  well- 
disciplined  and  with  a  good 
record,  breaking  fuel  within 
sound  of  a  camp  containing 
four  hundred  rifles,  return- 
ing to  us  with  six  arrows 
deeply  fixed  in  his  body.  I 
could  give  fifty  instances  of 
such  casualties,  resulting 
from  sheer  blindness  and 
folly.  The  pigmy  never  trav- 
els with  his  senses  all  asleep, 
as  our  men  did.  With  his 
bow  in  one  hand,  a  dozen 
deadly  arrows  in  another, 
eyes  open,  ears  on  the  alert, 
cautious  step  and  bending  body,  wit 
guiding  every  movement,  intelligence 
judging  the  result,  he  was  a  perfect  con- 
trast to  the  majority  of  our  men,  who 
strode  through  the  mlds  unconcerned, 
with  consciousness  steeped  in  lethal  d  ill- 
ness, clogged  ears,  and  vmseeing  eyes. 
If  nothing  crossed  the  view,  our  men 
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were  as  unconscious  as  somnambulists. 
I  have  stalked  them  myself  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  camp,  and  twice  became 
possessed  of  their  arras,  and  covered 
them  with  their  own  rifles  before  they 
knew  any  person  was  near  them.  In 
sight  of  a  village,  or  a  hostile  camp, 
or  a  surprised  bivouac,  they  were  well 
enough,  but  it  was  long  before  we  could 
teach  them  to  think,  or  experience  could 
awake  them  to  the  realities  of  savage 
warfare. 

Exaggerated  as  it  may  appear  at  first, 
I  believe  that  the  presence  of  a  body 
of  pigmies  might,  with  a  few  months' 
more  practice,  be  detected  by  the  ol- 
factory nerves  alone,  as  easily  as  the 
pungent  track  of  a  wart-hog  might  be 
ti*aced  by  the  nose.  They  effuse  a  par- 
ticularly sharp,  acrid  odor,  as  differ- 
ent from  that  peculiar  to  the  ordinary 
negro  as  the  smell  of  the  latter  is  from 
that  of  a  white  man. 

How  many  ages  have  elapsed  since 
these  dwarfed  human  beings  made  their 
homes  in  this  vast  forest  of  Equatorial 
Africa,  no  one  can  say  with  any  approach 
to  certainty.  We  know  that  they  were 
there  before  Herodotus  visited  Egypt, 
even  before  Homer  recited  his  marvel- 


lous poems.  We  may  venture  to  assert 
that  they  were  not  far  off  when  Rame- 
ses,  1500  B.C.,  conquered  upper  Nubia 
— that  is,  thirty -five  centuries  ago. 
They  might  have  remained  buried  in 
this  gloomy  region  as  many  centuries 
yet,  had  not  the  railway  and  the  press 
been  invented.  Without  the  former 
their  fastnesses  are  unassailable,  with- 
out the  latter  to  inspire  and  arouse 
those  who  can  construct  the  railway,  it 
would  be  too  costly  and  impracticable. 
The  railway  which  is  being  laid  to  unite 
the  lower  with  the  upper  Congo — and 
the  growing  flotilla  of  the  Congo  State 
— will  enable  the  enterprising  whites, 
with  their  following  of  anned  men,  rub- 
ber collectors,  timber  contractors  and 
gum  traders,  agents  of  police  and  mis- 
sionaries, to  let  light  upon  the  track- 
less region.  Though  the  pigmies  are 
averse  to  light  and  sunshine,  some  will 
survive  the  great  change,  and  in  many 
a  story  of  pioneering  which  will  be 
written  in  the  future,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  they  will  prove  themselves 
to  be  very  much  like  the  rest  of  human- 
ity, and  quite  as  susceptible  to  the  sen- 
timents of  love,  affection,  and  gratitude 
as  any  of  us. 


JAPONICA. 

SECOND  PAPER.— JAPANESE  PEOPLE. 
By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

The  Illustkations  by  Robert  Blum. 


"  Sukoshi  0  aruki  irrashai !  "  "  Con- 
descend to  take  a  little  honorable  walk  " 
in  Tokio.  We  wiU  pass  together — un- 
known but  respected  reader — from  the 
house  at  Azabu,  down  its  avenue  of  cher- 
ry-trees, leading  to  the  Shinto  temple 
opposite  our  gate.  The  sliding  glass- 
doors  of  the  porch  are  swiftly  thrust 
back  by  Mano,  the  "  boy,"  and  O  Tori 
San,  plumpest  and  best-tempered  of 
waiting-maids,  both  prostrating  them- 
selves on  hands  and  knees  to  utter  the 
Sayonara  as  we  depart.  The  temple  at 
the  gate  has  pretty  timbered  grounds 
filled  with  children  at  play  and  women 
gossiping  in  the  sun,  their  babies  tied 
on  their  backs  in  a  fold  of  the  Maori. 
Vol.  IX.— 3 


Where   sake   is  sold." 


That  is  where  all  babies  live  in  Japan. 
K  the  mothers  are  busy  in-doors,  the 
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infant  is  strapped  on  the  back  of  an 
older  sister  or  brother  ;  sometimes,  in- 
deed, very  slightly  older.  We  shall  see 
hundreds  of  children  not  more  than  five 
or  six  years  of  age  carrying,  fast  asleep, 


"  Ita  tiny  head  swinging  hithe'  and  thither. 

on  their  small  shoulders  the  baby  of  the 
household ;  its  tiny,  smooth,  brown  head 
swinging  hither  and  thither  with  every 
movement  of  its  small  nurse  ;  who  walks, 
runs,  sits,  and  jumps  ;  flies  kites,  plays 
hop-scotch,  and  fishes  for  frogs  in  the 
gutter,  totally  oblivious  of  that  infantile 
charge,  whether  sleeping  or  waking.  If 
no  young  brother  or  sister  be  available, 
the  husband,  the  uncle,  the  father,  or 
grandfather  hitch  on  their  backs  the 
baby,  who  is,  happily,   from  his   birth, 


preternaturally  good  and  contented. 
The  doctrine  of  original  sin  really  seems 
absolutely  confuted  by  the  admirable 
behavior  of  Japanese  children  ;  they  nev- 
er seem  to  do  any  mischief  ;  possibly 
because  there  is  not 
much  mischief  to  do.  In 
the  houses  nothing  of 
any  value  exists  for  them 
to  break,  there  is  noth- 
ing they  will  perpetually 
be  told  "  not  to  touch." 
The  streets,  almost  en- 
tirely, belong  to  them  ; 
and  yet,  although  they 
may  do  almost  anything 
there,  they  never  seem  to 
do  anything  wrong.  Ob- 
serve upon  how  little  a 
thing  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  life  of  a  city 
may  depend.  There  is 
practically  no  horse  traf- 
fic in  Tokio  ;  a  very  few 
pony  drags  are  to  be 
seen,  and  tram-cars  run 
in  such  main  thorough- 
fares as  the  Ginza  and 
the  Nihom  bashi,  while 
now  and  then  you  will 
meet  a  Japanese  officer 
riding  on  horseback,  with 
a  betto  running  at  his 
saddle-flap,  to  or  from 
the  barracks.  But  these 
are  exceptions  ;  and, 
consequently,  the  Kuru- 
ma-men  can  trot  in  safe- 
ty round  every  corner, 
and  the  children  disport 
themselves  in  the  middle 
of  every  street  without 
causing  the  slightest  ma- 
ternal anxiety.  They 
are  as  charming  to  see, 
these  small  Japanese,  in  their  dignified 
wide  sleeves  and  flowing  Kimono,  as  they 
are  gentle  and  demure  in  manners  ;  with 
beautiful  feet  and  hands,  and  bead-like 
black  eyes,  which  stare  at  you  without 
fear  or  shyness.  Everybody  is  friendly 
to  them  ;  every  fifth  shop  is  full  of  toys 
and  dolls,  and  sweet-stuff  of  strange  de- 
vice, ingredients,  and  color,  for  their  de- 
lectation. Their  innocent  ways  and  mer- 
ry chatter  render  every  quarter  pleas- 
ant.    It  must  be  confessed,  with  regard 


"  That  is  where  all  babies   live   in  'Japan 
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to  their  flat  little  noses,  that  a  want  of 
pocket-handkerchiefs  is  distinctly  ob- 
servable, and  that  too  many  suffer  from 
eczema  and  other  of  the  simple  skin 
diseases.  But  the  fact  is,  Japanese 
mothers  look  upon  this  cutaneous  erup- 
tion as  rather  a  healthy  sign  for  the 
future,  and  never  attempt  to  cure  it.  It 
stops  when  shaving  ceases,  for  children 
are  shaved  on  the  seventh  day  after  birth, 
only  a  tuft  being  left  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  When  the  child  goes  to  school 
they  suffer  its  hair  to  grow.  The  infants 
are  not  weaned  till  they  are  two  or  three 


and  the  swift  ageing  of  the  mother.  The 
children  have  their  special  festivals.  The 
third  of  March  is  the  yearly  hohday  for 
all  the  little  girls,  when  everybody  buys 
for  them  0  hina  Sama,  miniature  models 
of  everything  domestic,  including  the 
entire  furniture  of  the  Japanese  court  ; 
and  the  little  maidens  are  dressed  in  the 
best  that  the  household  can  afford,  flut- 
tering proudly  about  the  town  like  but- 
terflies or  humming-birds.  But,  as  com- 
i:)ared  with  boys,  girls  are  here  at  a  sad 
discount.  The  great  day  of  the  boys, 
which  falls  on  the  fifth  of  May,  is  far 
more  important.  Then,  from  the  door 
of  every  abode  which  has  had  boys  born 
during  the  past  seven  years,  rises  a 
tall  bamboo  pole,  at  the  top  of 
which  float,  distended  by  the  wind, 
gigantic  paper  fish  of  all  colors, 
but  principally  dark  purple 
and  gold — one  for  every  son. 
These  represent  the  Koe,  a  kind 
of  carp,  which  is  chosen  for  a 
symbol  because  that  partic- 
ular fish  swims  very  stout- 
ly against  streams,  and 
even  uj)  rapids  and  cas- 
cades, to  the  higher 
waters.  In  like  manner 
it  is  imphed  the  boys 
must    be    diligent 


'  Where  the  proprietor,  stark  naked,  pestles  the  paddy 


years  old  ;  and  you  will  often  see  the 
small  Japanese  citizens  leave  their  kites 
or  jack-stones  and  run  across  tlie  road 
to  the  maternal  bosom.  The  conse- 
quences are — few  children  in  the  family ; 


and  indomitable, 
stemming  with  gal- 
lantry the  stream 
of  life.  A 
less  pleas- 
ant explan- 
ation was 
given  me 
by  a  Japan- 
(  se  father. 
He  said  it 
was  the  cus- 
tom former- 
ly, at  cer- 
tain feasts, 
to  crimp 
the  live  Koe, 
and  to  place 
it,  to  be  eat- 
en raw,  be- 
fore the  guests,  the  fish  never  moving 
under  this  cruel  treatment,  and  only 
giving  one  last  jumj)  when  the  hot  wambi 
was  squeezed  upon  his  eyes.  In  like 
manner,  the  Japanese  boy,  my  informant 
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said,  was  expected  to  endure  all  things 
patiently,  and  to  prefer  the  most  bitter 
death  to  loss  of  self-respect. 

We  turn  the  comer  and  traverse  a 
bye-street   full   of    humble   shops,    the 


"  Teapots  and   Crockery." 

principal  one  being  undoubtedly  that 
where  sake  is  sold.  Good  sake  is  ex- 
cellent to  drink,  and  imbibed  hot,  in 
the  deUcate,  pretty  porcelain  cup  that 
belongs  to  it,  goes  admirably  well  with 
Japanese  cookery.  This  establishment 
is  marked  by  the  usual  sign,  a  branch 
of  cryptomeria  fir,  but  may  be  in- 
stantly known  by  the  wooden  tubs  of 
the  liquor,  painted  gorgeously  with 
characters  and  pictures,  the  superior 
qualities  bearing  the  hanazakari,  or 
"flower  in  ftdl  bloom."  Then  there  is 
the  "  red  carp  " — the  Chinese  character 
dai,  or  the  Miiso-ichi,  which  means 
"  second  to  none,"  and  a  great  peony, 
which  brand  marks  the  San  tokushu,  or 
Sake  of  the  three  virtues.  Next  we  see 
the  joiners'  shop,  where  they  sell  those 
boxes  and  bureaus,  and  hibachi,  which 


are  made  so  cunningly  and  so  cheaply ; 
also  the  shop  for  wooden  clogs  and 
rope-sandals  ;  another  for  lamps ;  an- 
other for  teapots  and  crockery ;  an- 
other for  rice  and  meal,  where  the  pro- 
prietor, stark  naked,  behind  a 
decorous  screen  of  string,  pes- 
tles the  paddy  with  a  prodig- 
ious hammer,  himself 
,7  bathed  in   sweat. 

Flower-shops,  tin- 
shops,  bean-cake, 
and  Buddha- 
shiine  shops  suc- 
ceed, with,  near 
at  hand,  the  fish 
store  of  the  neigh- 
borhood— not  too 
sweetly  savored  in 
the  hot  weather — 
where  you  see  gi- 
gantic cockles  and 
enormous  blue 
and  yellow 
_  shrimps,  with  oc- 

topuses fresh  and 
dried,  slabs  of  tunny,  looking  like 
dried  wood  ;  split  and  smoked  salmon, 
sea-slugs  [iriko)  calamaries,  and  sea- 
weed, along  with  all  sorts  of  fresh  live 
fish,  from  the  ever-spread  nets  in  the 
Japanese  gulfs  and  rivers.  With  these 
are  to  be  noticed  Uttle  fish,  like  sar- 
dines, threaded  on  bamboo  splinters, 
enormous  aicabi,  and  prodigious  whelks, 
as  well  as  tubs  full  of  oysters  taken 
from  the  shell  Fish,  next  to  rice,  is 
the  staple  article  of  Japanese  diet ;  and, 
there  is  here  indeed,  an  effect  of 
Buddhism,  which  was  always  more  in- 
dulgent to   the  fish-eater   than   to   the 


A  Shop  for  Lamps. 
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flesli-eater.     Very  little  meat  at  all  is 
eaten   by  the   Japanese,    and   there   is 


"  Every  good  house   possesses  its  own  furo-do." 

a  silent,  but  strong  public  prejudice 
against  it.  You  may  see  over  an  eat- 
ing-house the  announcement  of  venison 
for  sale  under  the  name  of  "  Mountain 
Whale  "  ( Yama  Kujira).  It  is  felt  to  be 
more  respectable  to  eat  it  under  that 
appellation. 

Next  comes  the  bath-house.  If 
you  do  not  recognize  the  furo-do 
by  the  Chinese  or  hira-gana  char- 
acters stamped  on  the  blue  curtains 
fluttering  outside  its  door,  you  shall 
know  it  by  the  boys  and  men  emerg- 
ing from  the  "  honorable  hot  water  " 
with  hands  and  feet  bright  red,  by 
reason  of  the  parboiling  which  they 
have  just  undergone ;  or  by  the 
women  with  wet  hair  brushed 
back  from  their  foreheads,  and  a 

tied  up  at  the  end  in  a  triangu- 
lar piece  of  paper.  When  these 
latter  get  home  0  Kami  San, 
the  coiffeuse,  will  come 
and  dress  their  moist, 
black  tresses  for  the  next 
two  or  three  days,  in 
one  of  the  many  modes 
prescribed  by  -fashion. 
Thereis  the  viage  formar- 
ried  women,  where  the 
hair  is  drawn  over  a  pad, 
in  a  solid  shining,  sin- 
gle boss ;  and  there  are 
other  elaborate  styles  for 
unmarried  damsels,  mu- 
sumtH,  girls,  and  geishas, 
not  to  be  achieved  with- 
out much  appliance  of 
camellia-oil,  gold  and  sil- 


ver strings,  and  Kanzashi — the  carved 
and  tinselled  hair-pins.  Inside  the  bath- 
house are  to  be  seen  tubs,  tanks,  and  a 
sloping  wooden  floor,  the  spaces  for 
males  and  females  being  divided,  if  at 
all,  by  a  mere  lattice  as  often  as  by  any 
solid  partition.  The  Japanese  are  not 
in  the  least  ashamed  of  the  body,  the 
"  city  of  nine  gates,"  which  the  soul 
temporarily  inhabits.  In  summer-time 
there  is  not  much  of  anybody  concealed, 
especially  in  the  country  villages,  where 
the  police  are  not  particular,  as  some- 
times they  show  themselves  in  the 
towns.  This  frank  exposure  goes  with 
the  most  perfect  modesty,  and  indeed 
leads  to  it.  He  would  be  considered  a 
very  ill-bred  person  who  gazed  with 
eyes  of  too  much  curiosity  at  what  the 
bath-house,  or  the  toilet  in  the  shop- 
front,  or  the  maternal  duties  attended  to 
upon  the  pavement  should  casually  re- 
veal. Morality  rather  gains,  and  senti- 
ment decidedly  loses  by  this  candor  of 
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Japanese  manners  as  regards  nudity; 
for  no  one  looks  at  what  all  the  world  may 
see,  and  it  is  the  veil  which  makes  the 
sanctum.  Meanwhile,  mark  well  how 
the  people  frequent  i\\efuro-do ;  they  are 
the  greatest  lovers  of  "  the  tub  "  in  the 
world,  and  indubitably  the  cleanliest 
of  all  known  people.  A  Japanese  crowd 
has  no  odor  whatever,  and  your  jin- 
n'L'isha  -  man  perspires  profusely  with- 
out the  smallest  offence  to  the  nicest 
sense  of  his  fare  close  behind.  True, 
they  wear  no  underlinen,  and  put  on 
the  same  kimono,  fundoshi  and  juban 
after  the  bath ;  but  these  articles  of 
clothing  are  also  constantly  being 
washed.  Note,  too,  how  well-kept  are 
all  their  hands  and  feet ;  how  perfectly 
well  formed  they  are,  and  how  natural. 
The  wooden  geta  and  waraji  of  rope 
make,  indeed,  the  sides  and  palms 
of  their  feet  callous,  and  the  string 
of  velvet  or  grass  which  holds 
those  on  forces  the  great  toe  to 
grow  apart  from  the  others.  But 
almost  every  foot,  male  and  female, 
is  comely  to  see ;  not  like  the  sadly 
distorted  extremities  so  often  wit- 
nessed in  Western  men  and  women, 
the  resvdt  of  tight  and  pointed 
boots  and  shoes.  Especially  are 
the  hands  of  Japanese  women  al- 
most always  good,  and  sometimes, 
absolutely  charming.  Theophile  Gau- 
tier  would  have  rejoiced  to  study  these 
soft,  symmetrical,  brown  little  palms,  and 
neat,  close,  roseate  finger-tips,  and  deli- 
cate, supple  wrists  ;  he  who  wrote :  "  Ge 
que  j 'adore  le  plus,  entre  toutes  les  choses 
du  monde,  c'est  une  belle  main  !  Comme 
elle  est  d'une  blancheur  vivace!  Quelle 
mollesse  de  peauf  Comme  le  bout  des 
doigts  est  admirablement  effile/  Quel 
poll,  et  quel  eclat !  On  dirait  des  feuilles 
interieures  d'une  rose!  Et  puis,  quelle 
grdce,  quel  art  dans  les  moindres  mouve- 
wxnts!  Comme  le  petit  doigt  se  replie 
gracieusement,  et  se  tient  unpeu  ecarte  de 
ses  grandes  sceurs  !  Jeferme  mes  yeux 
pour  ne  plus  la  voir,  mais  du  bout  de 
ses  doigts  delicats,  elle  me  prend  les  cils, 
et  m'ouvre  les  paupihres,  et  fait  passer 
devant  mot  mille  visions  d'ivoire  et  de 
neige."  *  You  would  not  understand 
one  word  of  this  exquisite  French,  0 
Tatsu  San!  or  0  Hana  San!  and  your 
•  From  Mile,  de  Maupin, 


small  hands  are  certainly  not  "vividly 
white,"  nor  could  they  exactly  re- 
call "  snow  and  ivory  ; "  but  fair  and 
shapely,  and  full  of  tender  lines  and 
loveliness  they  are,  for  all  that ;  and  the 
artist  is  yet  to  come  who  shall  do  full 
justice  to  the  flat  and  archless,  but  de- 
lightful little  foot,  and  the  brown  and 
gloveless,  but  exquisite  little  hand,  of  the 
average  Japanese  woman  of  the  middle 


w\ 


"Wandering  Etas." 

class  as  she  emerges,  dewy  and  bloom- 
ing, from  the  bath-house. 

There  are  eight  or  nine  hundred  pub- 
lic baths  in  the  city  of  Tokio,  where 
three  hundred  thousand  persons  bathe 
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daily  at  a  charge  of  one  sen  three  rin 
(about  a  cent)  per  head,  and  three  rin 
(less  than  a  farthing)  for  children.     The 
poorest  may  therefore  bathe,  and  always 
do ;  so  that,  lately,  in  the  time  of  dear 
rice,  when  money  was  given  to  our  poor, 
a  tenth  part  was  allotted  to  bathing-tick- 
ets.    Besides  the  public  bathing  estab- 
lishments every  good  house  also  posses- 
ses its  own furo-do  ;  and  the  first  question 
of  your  servant  on  awakening  you  is,  "0 
yu  ni  irrashaimas  ka?"  "Do  you  con- 
descend into  the  honorable  hot  water?" 
Truly  Japan  does  take  her  daily  bath  very 
hot !     The  people 
think    nothing   of 
110=rahr.,though, 
it  must  be  under- 
stood, they  do  not 
stay  very  long  in 
this  heated  water. 
Most  of   all,  they 
enjoy  and  largely 
patronize   the    in- 
numerable   hot 
springs  welling  up 
all   over  this  vol- 
canic land.  Every- 
where   these    are 
caught  with  pipes 
and   pressed    into 
service   for  pleas- 
ure    or     hygienic 
use ;  and  as,  for  in- 
stance, those  atKo- 
satsu,  are  so  high- 
ly   esteemed    for 
all  fleshly  ills  that 
the  proverb  runs : 
"Here  everything 
can     be    cured 
except      love!" 
Walking  from  Ha- 
kone  to  Miyanos- 
hita  on  the  moun- 
tains surrounding 
Fuji    San,  it   was 
amusing  to  ob- 
serve, at  the  place 
called  Ashi-no-yu, 
where  sulphur 
springs  are  caught 
and  let  into  many 
bath-houses,  how 
all  of  us  together 
—  coolies,    pedes- 
trians,   chair  -  car-  "  a  Bagging  Prieit.' 


riers,  etc. — hastened  to  jump  into  the 
strong-smelling,  but  soft  and  refresh- 
ing, waters,  and  emerged  with  the  look 
and  feeling  of  men  who  had  feasted 
satisfactorily,  albeit  with  the  odor  of  a 
box  of  bad  lucifer  matches. 

Nearly  opposite  the  bath-house,  be- 
hind the  flow  ei--shop  full  of  lotuses  and 
lilies,  and  between  a  tea-garden  and  a 
bamboo  grove,  you  see  the  graveyard  of 
our  quarter.  It  is  crowded  with  four- 
sided,  upright  headstones,  some  bearing 
the  figure  of  Jizo  Sama,  with  a  glory 
round  his  head  and  a  bell  in  his  left 
hand.  He  is  the 
genius  of  travel- 
lers, including 
those  who  make 
the  great  journey. 
The  graves  are 
near  together,  be- 
cause, for  the  most 
part,  only  the  ash- 
es of  deceased  per- 
sons have  been 
here  interred,  and 
these  naturally 
pack  close.  The 
inscriptions  on  the 
stones  will  not  give 
the  dead  man's  or 
woman's  name,  but 
only  the  Kaimio, 
or  posthumous  ti- 
tle conferred  by 
the  priests  after 
demise.  These  are 
very  often  highly 
fanciful  and  poeti- 
cal. But  it  would 
be  strange  to  West- 
em  ideas  to  come 
to  look  on  the 
tomb  of  one  be- 
loved, and  to  find 
engraved,  instead 
of  the  old,  familiar 
appellation,  that  of 
"  here  lies,"  "  the 
purple-cloud  -  and- 
heavenly  -music- 
believing  woman." 
A  little  cup  is  hol- 
lowed at  the  foot  of 
the  stone  to  hold 
water,  if  the  spirit 
should   wish    to 
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drink,  and  on  each  side  stands  a  bamboo- 
joint  with  sprigs  of  the  Shikimi,  the  ever- 
green anise  {illicium  religiosiim).  Round 
a  new  grave  thin  laths  of  wood,  called 
Loloba,  are  placed,  bearing  Chinese  and 
Sanskrit  legends ;  one  being  planted 
every  seventh  day,  until  there  are  eight 
standing  round.  The  sacred  verses  on 
them,  coupled  with  the  name  of  the 
dead,  are  thought  to  help  him  into 
heaven.  Those  who  can  afford  it  put 
also  a  memorial  tablet  in  their  temple, 
and  another  on  the  Butsu-dan,  the  fam- 
ily altar-shelf  at  home.  "When  buried, 
and  not  burnt,  the  body  is  placed  cross- 
legged  in  a  coffin,  with  sandals  on  its 
feet,  and  a  stick  in  the  right  hand,  while 
in  the  left  are  laid  six  rin,  wherewith  to 
pay  toll  at  the  six  cross-roads  which  you 
reach  before  coming  to  the  other  world. 
The  distance  thither  is  3,600,000,000 
ri;  nevertheless,  the  spirit  comes  back 
every  year  on  the  night  of  July  15th, 
which  is  the  Japanese  jour  des  morts. 
On  that  night  fires  are  Ughted  before 
the  doors  of  those  who  have  lost  their 
friends,  and  lanterns  are  suspended  in 
the  shoji  to  guide  them  home  at  this 
date.  It  is  a  pretty  fancy  that  a  butter- 
fly entering  the  house  is  a  soul  come 
back  upon  a  brief  visit. 

Sometimes,  but  most  generally  in  the 
rural  districts,  you  will  see  the  Nagare 
Kanjo  in  or  near  a  graveyard  —  the 
"Debt  of  the  Running  Water."  An  ob- 
long cloth  is  attached  by  its  four  cor- 
ners to  four  rods  stuck  in  the  ground,  so 
as  to  hold  it  near  a  little  rivulet  that 
runs  from  a  bubbling  spring  on  the 
hill-side.     By  the  spring  there  will  lie 


"  The  great  and  dreadful   radish." 

a  small  dipper.  Stay  a  little,  however 
hurried,  and  pour  one  or  two  ladlefuls 
full  of  water  into  that  suspended  cloth 
"  of  yovir  charity  ; "  for  the  Nagare  Kan- 


jo marks  a  gentle  Japanese  mother's 
soul  in  purgatory.  Behind  it  rises  a 
lath,  notched  several  times  near  the  top, 
and  inscribed  with  a  brief  legend.  Upon 
the  four  comers  in  the  upright  bamboo 
may  be  set  bouquets  of  flowers.     The 
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"Casting  off  your  shoes." 

tall  lath  tablet  is  the  same  as  that  placed 
behind  graves.  On  the  cloth  is  written 
a  name  and  a  prayer.  Waiting  long 
enough,  perchance  but  a  few  minutes, 
there  will  be  seen  a  passer-by,  who 
pauses,  and  offering  a  prayer  with  the 
aid  of  his  rosary,  reverently  dips  a 
ladleful  of  water,  pours  it  upon  the 
cloth,  and  waits  patiently  until  it  has 
strained  through,  before  moving  on.  He 
has  read  the  story  of  sorrow  at  the 
brink  of  joy,  of  the  mother  dying  that 
her  babe  may  Uve.  He  is  touched,  as 
you  must  be,  by  the  appeal  of  the  Nagare 
Kanjo,  made  in  the  name  of  mother-love 
and  mother-woe ;  for  the  inscription 
implores  every  passer-by,  for  the  love 
of  Heaven,  to  shorten  the  penalties  of  a 
soul  in  pain.  "The  Japanese"  (Buddh- 
ists) says  the  author  of  "The  Mika- 
do's Enapire,"  "believe  that  all  calam- 
ity is  the  result  of  sin,  either  in  this  or 
a  previous  state  of  existence.  The  moth- 
er who  dies  in  childbed  suffers,  by  such 
a  death,  for  some  awful  transgression, 
it  may  Ibe,  in  a  cycle  of  existence  long 
since  passed,  for  she  must  leave  her 
new-bom  infant  and  sink  into  the  dark- 
ness of  Hades.  There  must  she  suffer 
and  groan  until  the  flowing  invocation 
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ceases,  by  the  wearing  out  of  the  sym- 
bolic cloth.  When  this  is  so  utterly 
worn  that  the  water  no  longer  drains, 
but  falls  through  at  once,  the  freed 
spirit  of  the  mother  rises  to  a  higher 
cycle  of  existence.  Devout  men  as  they 
pass  by  reverently  pour  a  ladleful  of 
water.     Women,    especially   those   who 


middle.  But  the  poor  mother  secures 
a  richer  tribute  of  sympathy  from  hum- 
ble people. 

From  many  a  house  as  we  pass,  es- 
pecially at  evening,  is  heard  the  tinkling 
samisen,  or  the  thrum  of  the  stronger- 
voiced  koto.  Every  house  seems  to  con- 
tain a  samisen,  the  three-stringed  guitar 


"  The  Ameya."  * 


have  felt  mother-pains,  repeat  the  expi- 
atory act  with  deeper  feeling. 

The  cotton  cloth,  inscribed  with  the 
prayer  and  the  name  of  the  deceased,  to 
be  efficacious,  can  be  purchased  only  at 
temples.  I  have  been  told  that  rich 
people  are  able  to  secure  one  that,  when 
stretched  but  a  few  days,  wiU  rupture. 
The  poor  man  can  only  get  the  stoutest 
and  most  closely  woven  fabric.  The 
limit  of  purgatorial  penance  is  thus 
fixed  by  warp  and  woof,  and  warp  and 
woof  are  gauged  by  money.  The  rich 
man's   napkin   is   scraped   thin  in  the 

•  "Very  intcreHtlnd  thin^jH  they  do  certainly  ixTform, 
and  in  a  muHt  Hlinple  manner,  UHing  the  cundyllkea 
(jlaHH-blowcr  hix  lamp  of  molten  ^'lawH,  and  iiriKliicinK 
reHultH,  If  hardly  bh  beautiful  or  durable,  certainly  uh  ar- 
tlHtlc  and  finished  as  rexarda  wurkmauHhip."— Aktiht'ij 
Non. 


of  Japan,  having  a  long,  black  neck,  un- 
provided with  frets,  and  a  square  soxmd- 
ing  body  covered  by  stretched  cat-skin. 
Every  Japanese  woman  appears  to  know 
how  to  play  it,  with  more  or  less  skill, 
and,  indeed,  to  do  this  is  part  of  every 
girl's  education  ;  and  the  most  impor- 
tant part,  indeed,  of  those  who  are  to 
be  geishas  and  such  like.  It  must  be 
a  difficult  instrument  to  learn,  as  there 
is  no  printed  notation  for  the  music,  but 
all  is  taught  by  tradition  and  constant 
practice,  until  extraordinary  skill  is  ar- 
rived at ;  but  there  is  no  harmony  in 
this  sort  of  Japanese  music,  and  to  tlie 
unaccustomed  ear  not  much  melody. 
Certain  little  chansonettes  upon  the 
samisen,  with  their  light-wandering  ac- 
companiments, live  a  little  in  the  mem- 
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ory  ;  such  an  old-fashioned  verse  as  this, 
for  instance,  sung  by  a  glossy-haired 
rausumo  on  a  winter  day  over  the  tire- 
box  : 

•'  llaon  Knkush  7e 
SixU  hiki-toiuef^ 
Do  demo  Kiyo  wa 
li  tsutsu  tatti 
Renji  inmlo 

Shqji  ICO  ftoso-mS  ni  Jiiki-nket^ 
Are  miya  san  ae 
Kono  yuki  ni!  " 

Which  may  be  lightly  interpreted : 

"  She  hid  his  coat. 

She  plucked  his  sleeve, 
To-day  you  cannot  go ! 
To-day,  at  least,  you  will  not  leave, 

The  heart  that  loves  you  so  !  " 

The  mado  she  undid 

And  back  the  shoji  slid  : 
And,  clinging,  cried,  "Dear  Lord,  perceive 

The  whole  white  world  is  snow !  " 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  than  very  gentle 
and  pleasant,  particularly  cold  nights, 


'  For  it  is  Matsuri. 


to  sit  round  the  hibachi  in  a  Japanese 
household,  with  the  little  brass  or  silver 
pipes  all  alight,  and  the  cups  of  tea  or 
sake  kept  filled ;  listen  to  song  after 
song  in  the  strange,  dreamy,  suggestive 


intermixture  of  the  samisen's  sharp 
string,  with  the  voices  of  the  women, 
sometimes  high-pitched,  sometimes  sink- 
ing to  a  musical  sigh  divided  into  end- 
less notes.  Casting  off  your  shoes  at 
the  spotless  threshold  of  the  little  house, 
you  enter,  to  sit  on  the  soft,  white  tata- 
mis,  amid  a  gentle  shower  of  musical 
salutations,  "  Ohayo  "  and  "  Y6  o  ide  na- 
saimashta,"  and  drinking  the  fragrant 
tea,  and  lighting  the  tiny  kiseru,  listen 
to  the  songs  of  the  "  Di-agon  King's 
Daughter,"  and  dream  you  are  Uro- 
shima,  who  discovered  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  and  stayed  there  happily  for  a 
thousand  years.  On  the  wall  will  hang 
some  picture  of  the  life  or  teachings  of 
the  Buddha,  whose  compassionate  peace 
has  passed  into  the  spirit  of  the  land. 
The  clean  and  shapely  brown  feet  of 
laughing  musumes  patter  on  the  floor 
in  willing  service,  like  the  coming  and 
going  of  birds.  We  fry  mochi  upon  the 
brazier,  and  sip,  in  bright  sobriety,  the 
pale  yellow  tea.  A  spray  of  scarlet 
winter-berries,  and  the  last  of  the  yel- 
low chrysanthemums,  suspended  in  a 
bamboo  joint,  give  points  of  lively  color 
to  the  apartment,  which  is  so  commo- 
dious because  it  has  no  doors,  and  so 
neat  and  spotless  because  we  do  not 
make  streets  of  our  houses.  W^hen  the 
samisen  is  not  tinkling,  the  sound  of 
light  laughter  makes  sufficient  music, 
for  we  are  Kokoro  yasui,  "heart  easy," 
and  life  is  never  very  serious  in  Japan. 
Listen  a  little  to  the  gay,  fragmentary 
love  song  0  latsu  San  is  murmuring  to 
the  strings,  which  she  strikes  with  the 
ivory  hachi  : 

"  Shote  wa  jodan 
Nakagora  giri  de 
Ima  ja  tagai  no 
Jitsu  to  jitsu." 

Doubtless  something  real  in  her  own 
little  existence  renders  her  brown  eyes 
so  soft  and  expressive  as  she  thus  sings : 

"  First  'twas  all  a  jest. 

Then  'twas  daily  duty  ; 

Now  'tis  at  its  best 

True  faith,  tender  beauty — 

Both  quite  love  possessed." 

"  Matta  utatte  kudasai !  "  "  One  more 
httle  song,  0  Tatsu  San,  and  replenish 
the  honorable   tea !  "     We    could  not 
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"  The    Amma." 
"  The  blind  shampooer,  feels  his  way  slowly  through  the  crowd,  piping  three  lugubrious  notes  on  his  reed  flute." 


imagine  Japan  without  the  samisen; 
yet,  personally,  I  like  better  the  lively 
little  gekkin  from  China,  with  three 
pairs  of  sister  -  wires,  something  like 
the  mandolin  of  southern  Italy.  The 
koto  is  a  horizontal  harp  with  thirteen 
strings,  and  capable  of  very  powerful 
and  beautiful  eflfects.  The  hhoa  is  a 
lute  with  four  chords. 

At  the  kuruma-^i&nA,  where  eight  or 
ten  of  the  little  vehicles  stand  in  a  row, 
and  the  brown-legged,  blue-clad  human 
steeds  are  smoking  tiny  brass  kiaeru 
and  chatting  like  jackdaws,  a  clamorous 


chorus  of  invitation  arises  :  "Danna  I 
'rikisha  ?  Dan na!  ii-rashaim as  n a  des'ka  ? 
0  ide  nasai?"  "Will  you  ride,  Master? 
Will  you  make  the  honorable  entrance, 
Master?"  One  cannot  now  so  much 
conceive  Japan  existing  without  her 
jinrikisha  ;  and  yet  the  invention  now 
to  be  seen  on  every  road  and  in  every 
village  of  the  country  is  not  quite  a 
quarter  of  a  century  old.  No  one  posi- 
tively knows  who  introduced  it ;  but  it 
struck  such  root  that,  in  Tokio  alone, 
there  are  at  i^resent  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  of    these    two-wheeled 
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chairs  ;  and  they  have  spread  to  China 
and  Malay,  employing  numbera  of  the 
working  population,  and  adding  an  im- 
mense convenience  to  public  life.  Jin- 
riki-sha  signifies  "man-power  vehicle," 
and  if  you  have  two  men  to  pull  you  the 
phrase  for  that  is  ni-nim-biki,  the  letters 
being  a  Little  altered  by  what  Japanese 
grammar  calls  "  Nigori."  The  Tokio 
citizens  call  their  little  cab  kuruma, 
which  means  "  a  wheel,"  and  the  cooUe 
who  pulls  it  is  termed  kurumaya.  To 
^t  him  out  with  dark  blue  cotton  coat 
and  drawers,  vest  of  cotton,  reed  hat, 
covered  with  white  calico,  and  painted 
paper  lantern,  as  well  as  blue  cloven 
socks  for  fine  weather  and  string  sandals 
for  the  mud,  costs  about  three  Ameri- 
can doUars.  But  he  must,  moreover, 
bring  to  the  business  lungs  of  leather 
and  sinews  of  steel ;  nor  does  one  ever 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  daily  endurance 
of  these  men.  In  hot  and  cold  weather 
alike,  streaming  with  perspiration  or 
pelted  with  snow  and  sleet,  they  trundle 
you  along  apparently  incapable  of  fa- 
tigue ;  always  cheerful,  always,  in  my 
experience,  honest,  and  easily  satisfied  ; 
sufficiently  rewarded  for  running  a 
league  with  a  sum  equivalent  to  three 
of  your  dimes.  The  natives,  who  make 
bargains  with  them  before  starting,  go 
immense  distances  for  incredibly  small 
fares,  and  constantly  ride  two  together 
in  the  same  conveyance.  I  have  seen  a 
kurumaya  cheerfully  wheeling  along  a 
father  and  mother,  with  three  children, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  flower-pots,  bird- 
cages, and  bunches  of  daikon — the  great 
and  dreadful  radish  of  the  countrj' — car- 
ried in  the  family  laps.  When  not  en- 
gaged in  running,  they  wrap  round 
their  shoulders  the  scarlet,  blue,  green, 
or  striped  blanket — ketto — destined  for 
the  knees  of  a  customer,  and  look  then 
rather  like  Red  Indians.  They  are  said 
to  be  a  prodigal  tribe,  quickly  spending 
in  sake  and  small  pleasures  the  money 
which  they  earn ;  but  they  need  some 
solace  for  the  prodigiously  exhaustive 
work  they  perform,  and,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  no  more  temperate  class  can  exist. 
At  the  end  of  a  long  inm,  a  cup  of  pale 
tea,  a  whiff  at  the  little  brass  pipe,  and, 
perhaps,  a  sUce  of  bread  dipped  in  trea- 
cle, start  them  off  again,  fresh  and  hvely, 
for  another  stiff  stretch.  The  men  who 
Vol.  IX.— 4. 


took  us  to  Nikko  from  Utsunomiya 
ran  the  entire  twenty-five  miles  in  four 
hours  with  ease,  though  much  of  it  was 
up-hill,  and  would  have  returned,  had 
we  desired  it,  on  the  same  day.  A  jin- 
rikiisha  -  man  in  good  case  and  fairly 
paid  is  not  at  aU  afraid  of  forty  or  fifty 
miles  day  after  day ;  nor  is  it  true  that 
their  work  makes  them  specially  short- 
lived, so  far  as  my  inquiries  have  gone, 
I  am  persuaded  that  very  advantageous- 
use  could  be  made  of  this  kind  of  trans- 
port in  a  campaign.  A  kuruma  can  go 
wherever  there  is  a  path,  and  to  draw 
munitions,  provisions,  stores,  or  to  con- 
vey the  sick  and  wounded,  a  coi-ps  of 
jinrickisha  men  woidd  be  invaluable  to 
an  army.  I  noticed  at  the  Nagoya  ma- 
noeuvres that  such  employment  was  actu- 
ally made  of  them,  and  very  profitably. 
We  will  not  take  kuruma  to-day,  but 
will  walk,  instead,  down  the  Kuboi-cho 
to  Shimbashi,  where  the  rice-boats  and 
manure  flats  lie  at  the  bridge,  and  to 
the  long  and  fashionable  Ginza.  "Sore 
Kara  0  mi  ashi  de  ikimas  !  "  "  You  pro- 
ceed, then,  by  the  honorable  legs ! "  says 
the  kurumaya,  smiling,  and  bows  as 
courteously  as  if  you  had  engaged  him. 
How  picturesque  and  special  to  Japan 
is  the  vista  of  this  Tokio  street,  with  the 
low,  open  houses  on  each  side,  all  of  the 
same  sober,  weather-tanned  hue,  of  the 
same  build,  the  same  materials,  the  same 
frankly  opened  interior,  the  same  little 
front  shop,  except  where  a  fire-proof 
"go-down,"  more  solidly  constructed, 
breaks  the  uniformity  with  its  heavy, 
ugly  walls  and  windows  of  black  lacquer. 
In  a  great  conflagration  these  will  be 
the  only  buildings  left  standing  ;  and 
after  any  extensive  Kwaji  you  see  them 
surviving,  isolated  and  scorched,  like 
rocks  upon  a  burnt  moorland.  The 
sombre  color  of  the  houses,  and  their 
black  and  white  heavy  roofs  and  ridges, 
would  give  a  too  subdued  and  almost 
sombre  look  to  a  Japanese  street,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  gay  contents  of  the 
shops,  and  the  bright,  good-tempered 
busy  throngs  in  the  roadway.  The  fruit 
stores,  the  doll-shops,  the  fan-shops, 
the  flower-shops^  the  cake-shops,  the 
small  emporium^  where  they  sell  bed- 
quUts,  and  Kim,ono,  and  hanging  pict- 
Tires  (Kaki-mono),  and  shrines  for  Budd- 
ha, and  tinselled  hairpins,  and  gold  and 
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silver  twist  for  the  hair,  and  umbrellas, 
amply  fill  the  scene  with  color.  Then 
the  people  are  so  perpetually  interest- 
ing !  Stand  by  the  apothecary's  estab- 
lishment, which  has  for  its  sign  a  pair 
of  large  gilded  eyes  and  a  catalogue  of 
charms  against  all  devils,  while  this 
funeral  procession  passes ;  a  square, 
white  box,  borne  shovdder  high,  by  four 
bearers,  within  which,  with  head  resting 
upon  his  knees,  and  the  gold  ball  above 
3iim  to  denote  "  space  " — whither  he  has 
gone — the  dead  takes  his  last  ride  in 
Tokio.  You  need  not  be  too  melancholy 
about  it ;  nobody  greatly  dreads  or  dis- 
likes dying  in  Japan,  where  rehgion  has 
been  defined  as  "a  little  fear  and  a 
great  deal  of  fun."  The  clog-maker,  the 
girl  grinding  ice  in  the  Kori-mizu  shop, 
the  hawker  with  fried  eels,  the  Httle 
naked  boys  and  girls  at  play ;  the  priest, 
the  policemen  in  white,  and  the  pretty, 
tripping  musume,  look  at  the  cortege  a 
little,  but  with  their  laughter  and  chat 
only  half  suspended,  as  their  fellow- 
citizen  wends  to  take  his  turn  at  gazing 
into  the  Johari-no-Kagami — that  mirror 
in  the  other  world  where,  at  a  glance, 
you  see  all  the  good  things  and  aR  the 
bad  things  which  you  ever  did  in  this. 
The  street,  which  had  stood  aside  a  little 
for  the  procession,  fills  anew  with  miso- 
ku,  i.e.,  "  coolies  "  or  "  leg-men,"  toiling 
at  wheeling  timber,  assisted  heartily  by 
old  ladies  in  light  blue  trousers ;  stu- 
dents in  flat  caps  and  scarlet  socks  ; 
wandering  etas,  the  Japanese  pariahs  ; 
perambulating  shopkeepers,  such  as  the 
moji-yaki,  or  "  letter -burner,"  who 
bakes  sweet  paste  into  characters,  ani- 
mals, or  baskets  ;  his  fellow,  the  ame-ya, 
or  jelly-man,  who,  from  barley-glu- 
ten will  blow  you,  by  a  reed,  rats,  rab- 
bits, or  monkeys  ;  and  the  two  priests, 
with  long,  embroidered  lapels,  one  tell- 
ing such  a  good  story  that  the  other, 
exploding  with  laughter,  is  heard  to  say, 
Domo  !  Kimo  tsubushita.  "  Really  ! 
you  have  burst  my  liver  !  "  If  it  be  the 
season  of  kites,  everv'body  will  be  fly- 
ing them,  in  mid  traffic,  even  the  shop- 
keeper has  despatched  one  aloft,  worked 
by  a  string  fastened  to  his  hibachi,  and 


the  barber's  family  launches  one  from 
the  upper  window  of  the  house,  marked 
by  the  conventional  pole  of  red,  blue,  and 
white.  The  chiflfonier  of  Japan — the  Ka- 
mi-Kudsuhiroi — is  picking  up  rags  and 
paper  scraps  with  a  forked  bamboo  ;  the 
sparrow  -  catcher  goes  stealthily'  along 
carrying  a  tall  bamboo  rod  armed  with 
bird-Hme  fatal  to  many  a  chirping  bird  ; 
the  gravely  dressed  doctor  passes  with 
a  boy  to  carry  his  pestle-and-mortar 
box,  and  "the  thousand-year  Hfe-pills  ;" 
the  foi-tune-teller  spreads  on  a  cloth  his 
fifty  little  sticks  and  six  black  and  red 
blocks  of  wood,  which  can  tell  you  more 
than  man  should  know  ;  the  bean-cake- 
seller  tinkles  his  bells  and  beats  his 
gong  to  announce  his  sticky  wares  ;  the 
amma,  the  blind  shamj  ooer,  feels  his 
way  slowly  through  the  crowd,  piping 
three  lugubrious  notes  oi  i  his  reed-flute, 
and  ready  to  pound  and  knead  anybody's 
muscles  into  vigor  for  three-pence ; 
while  in  a  quiet  corner,  under  the  tem- 
ple-wall, the  street-artist,  surrounded  by 
admirers,  constructs  pictures  and  writes 
Chinese  mottoes  on  the  earth  with  hand- 
fuls  of  tinted  sand.  Into  the  temple- 
court — for  it  is  Ilatsuri,  and  a  great  day 
— are  pouring  lines  of  people  to  say  a 
brisk  prayer  at  the  shrine,  and  to  buy 
some  toys  for  the  children  at  the  innu- 
merable stalls  roimd  the  court.  Re- 
hgion and  pleasure  go  hand  in  hand 
in  Japan.  Observe  the  old  lady,  with 
shaven  eyebrows  and  blackened  teeth, 
belonging  to  by-gone  Japan  ;  her  two 
daughters,  who  are  of  the  newer  style, 
and  proudly  carry  European  umbrellas, 
and  even  black  silk  gloves.  They  wash 
their  hands  from  the  temple  well  by 
means  of  a  small  wooden  ladle  ;  ap- 
proach the  altar,  pull  the  thick  cord 
which  makes  the  gong  sound,  and,  the 
attention  of  heaven  having  been  en- 
gaged, they  pray  their  silent  prayers 
with  bowed  heads  and  clasped  palms  ; 
throw  a  sen  into  the  offering-box,  and 
clapping  their  hands  to  let  Divinity 
know  their  afifair  is  finished,  they  turn 
aside,  merrily  chatting,  to  sip  tea  at  the 
"  Snow-white  Stork  "  and  purchase  hair- 
pins and  playthings  for  the  Kodomo. 


A  TRUCE. 


By  Mary  Tappan  IVright. 


If  Life  had  made  a  truce  with  Love, 

And  hand  in   hand  together 
Made  earth  as  fair  as  heaven  above. 
That  day,   my  own,   were  mine  alone. 
Of  all    Timers  stormy  weather. 


If  Life  and  Love  fall  out  again. 

And  frown  at  otie  another. 
Then   Love  shall  laugh,  for  all  his  pain. 
Who  stole  a  day  from  Life  away 

Tfiat  Life  may  7ie'er  recover. 

Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy. 


BROAD  beach  extend- 
ing far  into  the  dis- 
tance ;  miles  of  sand- 
hills on  the  left,  and  on 
the  right  a  sullen  sea, 
from  which  one  slow- 
roUing  wave  after  an- 
other washed  up  moan- 
ing on  the  shore.  Tall  gray 
columns  of  rain  were  sweeping 
across  the  green  turbid  water  in 
stately  procession,  smooth  and  un- 
deviating  until  they  reached  the 
land,  when  the  wind  drove  them 
aslant  in  long,  searching  streaks 
across  the  country,  and  sea,  shore, 
and  hiUs  became  blurred  and  indis- 
tinguishable. A  discouraged  horse 
ploughed  laboriously  through  the  heavy 
sand  on  the  beach,  dragging  a  low, 
old-fashioned  chaise,  in  which  two  per- 
sons, wrapped  to  the  eyes  in  water- 
proofs, sat  far  back  in  the  shadow.  A 
large,  fair-haired  man  was  driving  with 
surly  ill-will,  as  if  he  and  the  horse  were 
sworn  foes,  the  lines  about  his  mouth 
hardening  as  the  road  grew  heavier 
and  the  rain  beat  more  persistently 
in  his  face.  His  companion  glanced  at 
him  from  time  to  time,  smiHng  pro- 
vokingly,  but  turned  her  eyes  away 
again  without  speaking.  At  last,  with  a 
final  struggle  against  the  wind  that  took 
the  top  of  the  chaise  as  if  it  had  been 
a  sail,  the  horse  backed  and  then  came 
to  a  standstill.  After  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  get  at  the  whip,  the  driver 
frowned  and  set  his  jaw  unpleasantly, 
waiting  in  grim  rage  for  the  gust  to  pass. 
"  This  horse  knew  that  it  was  going 


to  rain,"  said  the  girl,  her  eyes  shining 
in  the  comer  where  she  had  drawn 
back  as  far  as  she  could ;  "  he  knew  it 
all  the  time,  and  yet  he  insisted  upon 
coming  this  way.  I  wonder  at  your 
angelic  patience,  Ned  ;  of  course  the 
rain  is  doing  it  intentionally,  and  the 
wind " 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  he 
answered,  jerking  the  reins  savagely, 
while  the  poor  horse,  gathering  himself 
together,  dragged  slowly  ahead. 

"  The  wind  is  insolent.  Its  attitude 
is  personal.  It  amazes  me  to  see  how 
you  keep  your  temper." 

"  You  are  entirely  mistaken.  I  have 
not  lost  my  temper  in  the  least !  " 

"  Have  I  not  but  just  congratulated 
you  upon  your  self-control  ?  "  she  said, 
and  leaning  forward  pulled  the  apron 
down  to  the  level  of  her  eyes.  The 
gray  lulls  on  her  left  showed  mistily 
through  the  rain,  their  tops  delicately 
green  with  the  early  growth  of  grass, 
and  all  their  slopes  bare  from  the  per- 
petual sliding  of  the  light  sand. 

"  What  dreariness  !  "  she  murmiu-ed. 

"Dreariness!"  echoed  he.  "If  you 
mean  those  hills,  they  are  intolerable ! 
I  told  Cornwall  the  last  time  we  were 
down  that  I  never  meant  to  set  my  foot 
on  them  again.  And  mind,  you  keep 
out  of  them.  They  are  the  wildest, 
loneliest,  eeriest  things  in  the  whole 
created  universe ! " 

"You  are  making  them  attractive, 
you  and  Mr.  Cornwall ;  he  told  me  last 
winter  that  if  they  once  took  hold  of 
the  imagination  they  would  never  let 
go.  I  had  meant  to  take  Ann  and  spend 
my  days  in  them." 

"You  will   do  no  such  thing.     It  is 
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just  like  Cornwall  to  put  you  up  to 
something  lie  knew  I  should  disapprove. 
Still,  I  needn't  trouble  myself  ;  between 
Ann's  cowardice  and  your  own  lazi- 
ness you  will  never  go.  The  walking 
in  there  is  atrocious  ;  it  is  next  door  to  a 
quicksand,  pulling  your  feet  down  at 
every  step — drag,  drag,  drag.  I  had  to 
go  ploughing  through  it  until  I  was  com- 
pletely worn  out,  and  ready  to  swear." 

"  The  novelty  of  the  latter  sensation 
should  have  redeemed  it,"  she  said, 
shrugging  her  shoTilders. 

"  I  tell  you,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
strong  sense  of  personal  irritation, 
"there  is  something  about  it  that  brings 
out  aU  the  brute  in  one.  You  grow  mad 
in  it ;  you  are  willing  to  burst  your  heart 
to  overcome  it,  and  it  hinders  and  ham- 
pers and  weighs  on  you  as  if  every  grain 
of  it  had  a  thousand  wills  against  you." 

"  Do  stop,  Ned,"  she  said,  laughing. 
"  You  are  making  it  impossible  for  me 
to  keep  away  from  them.  The  thought 
of  little  things  like  that  having  a  thou- 
sand wills  of  their  own  is  more  than  I 
can  be  expected  to  withstand  ;  it  creates 
a  bond  of  sympathy,  you  know,  a " 

"It  is  just  like  you  ! "  he  broke  out, 
angrily.  "No  wonder  you  feel  in  sym- 
pathy with  it.  It  sUps  through  the  fin- 
gers shining  and  glittering  all  the  while, 
just  as  you  have  laughed  yourself  out  of 
every  obHgation  ever  laid  upon  you,  and 
if  you  try  to  make  your  way  against  it, 
drag,  drag — it  pushes  in  your  pathway 
in  myriads  of  fine  opposing  particles 
imtil  their  weight  becomes  intolerable, 
— intolerable ! " 

"You  are  talking  nonsense,"  she  said, 
coldly.  "  "What  have  I  ever  done  but 
follow  meekly  the  course  marked  out  for 
me  before  I  was  bom  ?  I  am  doing  it 
now  ;  I  shall  continue  it  all  summer, 
and  complete  the  great  work  in  the  au- 
tumn. Where  have  you,  or  the  rest  of 
the  family,  ever  had  from  me  any  oppo- 
sition, any  opinion  even,  not  in  accord- 
ance with  your  wishes  ?  " 

"  StiU  you  oppose !  You  have  nev- 
er"— he  turned  and  addressed  her  em- 
phatically— "  you  have  never  done  any- 
thing but  oppose." 

"  You  mistake  the  word ;  it  is  conform 
you  mean.  I  have  never  done  anything 
but  conform." 

"  Conform  !    Yes,  and  you  can  con- 


form to  the  day  of  your  death,  but  this 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  essentially 
you  slip  through  our  fingers.  We  have 
moulded  you  into  the  shape  we  wished. 
I  hold  you  in  my  hand,  but  let  me  once 
loosen  my  clasp,  and  you  glide  softly 
back  to  your  own  ways  and  think  your 
own  thoughts." 

"And  whose  thoughts  should  I  think  ?  " 
she  asked,  defiantly. 

"  The  old  men  saw  it ;  but  they  cared 
only  for  the  letter.  If  you  followed  the 
path  they  marked  out,  with  yoiu"  feet, 
you  were  as  free  as  air,  in  spirit,  to  rove 
where  you  pleased.  But  I  care.  I  care,  I 
tell  you  !  It  maddens  me.  It  is  as  if  in 
this  slow  dragging  through  the  shifting 
sand-hnis  I  saw  my  future  ;  and " 

"Good  heavens !  "she  said,  with  amused 
consternation.  "How long  have  you  been 
getting  this  up?  And  what  is  it  for? 
Are  you  going  on  the  stage,  or  is  it  pri- 
vate theatricals  ?  " 

"It  is  none  of  them.  It  is  that  you 
are  going  to  be  my  wife  in  three  months, 
and  you  could  see  me  marry  any  other 
woman  under  the  sun  with  perfect  com- 
posure." 

"I  could,"  she  said,  "with  something 
more  than  perfect  composure.  But  as 
I  can  also  be  married  to  you  myself 
with  perfect  composure,  I  do  not  see 
what  you  have  to  cavil  at." 

"  You  do  not  see---"  he  began. 

"  I  do  not !  It  indicates  a  great  deal 
of  affection  that  I  am  willing  to  marry 
you  at  all." 

"  I  suppose  it  does ;  and  your  eager- 
ness to  break  off  the  whole  thing — what 
does  that  indicate  ?  " 

"  That  also  indicates  affection  of  the 
same  kind.  To  break  off  is  as  much  for 
your  happiness  as  for  mine.  I  acknowl- 
edge that  it  is  a  snarl,  and  Uncle  Ed- 
ward and  papa  took  care  that  it  should 
be  hard  to  untangle.  Still,  if  it  were 
not  for  your  sheer  obstinacy  we  could 
do  it.  Your  feelings  are  no  more  en- 
gaged in  it  than  mine.  Look  at  last 
winter ! " 

"  Well,  look  at  it !  What  difference 
did  it  make  to  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  it  made  no  difference  to 
me.  But  you  need  not  go  off  into  tragic 
tirades  about  caring  for  what  I  do — or, 
rather,  do  not  do ;  for  the  matter  is 
mainly  negative — when  you  yourself  so 
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openly  and  publicly  show  how  impossi- 
ble it  is  that  there  should  be  any  truth 
in  such  caring.  No — no!  Listen  to 
me  " — she  raised  her  voice  to  silence 
his  protest — "  I  am  not  criticising.  You 
may  go  on  flirting  with  Mrs.  Sturgis 
every  winter  of  our  lives.  I  only  wish 
it  were  Nellie  Graham,  and  then  j'ou 
could  marry  her,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  difficulty.  Still,  no  matter  who 
it  is,  I  have  no  intention  of  interfering. 
I  shall  not  even  see  you  !  And,  while 
we  are  on  the  subject,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  it  is  not  quite  fair  for  the  lib- 
erty to  be  all  on  one  side.  If  I  did  the 
things  that  you  do,  it  might  be  differ- 
ent ;  but  you  must  leave  me  my  friends, 
Ned.  In  some  cases  they  are  your 
friends,  and  in  some  they  are  not.  But 
however  that  may  be,  this  is  the  last 
time  that  I  shall  submit  to  your  interfer- 
ence." 

"  And  in  what  possible  manner  have 
I  interfered  ?  "  he  broke  in  impatient- 
ly. She  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and 
smiled  with  charming  impertinence. 

' '  In  what  possible  manner  haven't  you  ?  " 
she  asked. 

Ned  turned  the  horse  from  the  sea, 
and  drove  over  a  sandy  slope  in  the 
shore,  along  the  road,  which  now  led 
inland  through  a  dip  in  the  low  hills, 
and  for  a  time  they  remained  in  silence. 

"  There  is  the  house,"  he  said,  point- 
ing across  a  small  fresh-water  pond,  on 
the  further  side  of  which  a  red  farm- 
house, with  the  usual  trail  of  New  Eng- 
land barns,  might  be  seen  through  the 
rain.  A  tall,  bony  woman  stood  in  the 
door-way  waiting  for  them,  and  as  they 
approached  she  waved  her  hand. 

"  WeD,  of  all  things  !  "  she  shouted. 
*'  "Whatever  possessed  you  to  come 
arotmd  by  the  beach?  Your  trunks 
came  up  an  hour  ago,  Mr.  Forman." 

"Is  Long  ready  to  drive  back  with 
me?"  he  asked,  as  he  lifted  the  young 
girl  to  the  steps.  The  woman  made  no 
reply. 

"  Look  here,"  she  said,  roughly,  fixing 
her  eyes  on  the  little  figure  before  her, 
"I  didn't  contract  to  take  care  of  no 
children." 

Forman  laughed. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,"  he  said  ;  "  her 
nurse  will  be  do^vn  by  the  next  train. 
We  must  have   another  horse  to  drive 


back  with.  I  suppose  your  husband  is 
in  the  barn."  He  jumped  into  the  chaise 
again  and  drove  off,  while  Mrs.  Long  fol- 
lowed her  guest  into  the  narrow  entry, 
and  stood  gazing  at  her  with  open  curi- 
osity. 

"I  declare,"  she  said,  as  the  girl 
dropped  her  wraps  on  the  floor,  "you 
ain't  much  bigger  than  a  well-grown 
child  of  twelve.  How  you  ever  came  to 
be  a  Forman  I  don't  see !  Why,  your 
cousin  Ned  'd  make  ten  of  yoiL  They  al- 
ways were  a  big  lot,  men  and  women, 
too.     It  beats  me  how  you  ever " 

"  Will  you  take  these  wet  shawls  to  the 
kitchen  ?  "  said  the  girl,  quietly.  "  My 
maid  does  not  come  until  evening." 

Mrs.  Long  drew  in  her  breath. 

"  Look  here,"  she  said  again — her  in- 
variable preliminary  to  a  protest — "  he 
didn't  say  nothing  about  a  maid.  I  can't 
have  a  lazy  city  huzzy  bothering  round 
here ;  and  what's  more,  I  won't !  You 
just  tell  him  he's  got  to  send  her  back,  or 
else  you  can  go  over  to  the  Point.  There's 
plenty  of  boardin '-houses  there  as  can 
put  up  with  any  amount  of  nonsense." 

The  girl  seemed  not  to  hear.  She 
walked  slowly  into  the  little,  tightly 
closed  sitting-room  on  the  right  of  the 
narrow  haU,  and  sat  down  in  the  dark. 
Mrs.  Long  waited  a  moment  and  then 
retired,  presumably  to  deliver  her  own 
message,  for  Forman  soon  entered,  look- 
ing angry  and  annoyed. 

"Nina,  can't  you  do  without  Ann?" 
he  said,  going  to  the  window  and  throw- 
ing open  the  shutters.  "  Mrs.  Long  says 
she  has  no  room  for  her." 

"  I  could  do  without  Ann,  if  there  were 
any  necessity  for  it.  But  as  there  are 
pleasanter  and  more  obliging  land-la- 
dies to  be  fotind  elsewhere,  why  remain 
here  ?  " 

"She  doesn't  mean  to  be  disagree- 
able," said  Ned  ;  "  and  besides,  from  an 
old  family  servant  like  that  you  might 
stand  a  few  peculiarities,  especially 
when  they  go  hand  in  hand  with  such 
honesty  and  strength  of  character." 

"  She  was  with  you  for  just  four  years 
at  Steadham,  when  mamma  and  I  were 
in  France,"    said  Nina. 

"  Oh,  well,  Cornwall  and  I  have  been 
down  here  for  the  shooting  and  fishing 
every  summer  since  she  mai'ried  Long." 

"  Still,  I  can't  see  why  I  should  stay. 
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In  my  case  her  '  strength  of  character ' 
is  not  compensated  for  either  by  shoot- 
ing, fishing,  or  family  ties." 

"  If  you  go  over  to  the  Point  it  will 
be  aD  in  the  papers." 

"  I  have  been  in  the  papers  for  a  year 
now,  and  I  cannot  make  myself  uncom- 
fortable for  a  thing  that  I  am  powerless 
to  prevent.  It  will  possibly  be  in  the 
papers  that  I  am  down  here." 

"No,  it  won't.  I  have  taken  special 
precautions.  They  think  you  have  gone 
to  Canada." 

"  Ah ! "  There  was  something  in  her 
intonation  that  put  him  on  the  defensive. 

"Even  here  you  know  how  all  our 
acquaintances  would  flock  around  you. 
You  would  have  no  rest,  no  quiet." 

"  Oh,  I  forgot ;  it  is  quiet  I  need  ?  " 

He  rose  angrily  and  began  to  pace 
the  floor.  "  I  am  sure  I  should  never 
have  brought  you  here  if  I  had  known  it 
to  be  against  your  will.  I  thought  you 
were  delighted  with  the  project.  But  if 
you  must  have  distraction  and  dissipa- 
tion, why  not  go  to  Newport  at  once  ?  " 

The  girl  smiled. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  ;  "  why  not  ?  " 

"  How  like  a  woman  !  We  have  set- 
tled that  question  at  least  a  dozen  times." 

"There  are  people  at  Newport  that 
interest  me,"  she  continued,  calmly. 

Forman  came  and  sat  down  in  front 
of  her. 

"  You  know  that  Newport  is  not  the 
place  for  you — your  health,  your  mourn- 
ing, our  approaching  marriage " 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  shut 
her  eyes.  "My  dear  Ned,"  she  said, 
wearily,  "  do  not  go  over  it ;  I  know  it 
all  by  heart,  and  there  is  not  a  word  of 
sense  in  it.  But  I  am  convinced,  con- 
vinced " — she  repeated  more  hastily,  as 
he  made  an  effort  to  interrupt — "  quite 
as  convinced  as  I  should  be  by  a  state- 
ment of  facts." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  statement 
of  facts  ?  " 

"  Oh,  something  clear  and  to  the 
point,  something,  perhaps,  a  little  truth- 
ful. Still,  they  have  their  drawbacks — 
statements  of  facts  have.  They  can  be 
answered ;  these  nice  roundabout  po- 
litical reasons  never  can." 

"Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  make 
me  a  statement  of  the  facts  in  ques- 
tion?" 


"  You  might  put  it  several  ways,"  she 
answered,  deliberately.  "  '  My  friend, 
the  architect,'  you  might  say,  '  whom  you 
occasionally  find  interesting,  being  de- 
tained in  Newport  this  summer,  I  natu- 
rally prefer  that  you  should  stay  here ; ' 
or,  'Although  you  have  a  comfortable 
cottage  at  this  same  Newport,  I  should 
like  it  better  if  you  would  consent  to 
remain  in  a  musty  little  red  farm-house, 
because  it  is  the  last  spot  in  which  one 
would  expect  to  find  you,  especially  as  I 
have  taken  pains  to  inform  people  that 
you  are  elsewhere.' " 

"  And  what  is  to  prevent  your  inform- 
ing Cornwall  of  your  whereabouts  at 
any  time  you  choose  ?  "  he  asked,  coldly. 

"  Nothing  is  to  prevent,"  she  said,  with 
indifference;  "nothing  at  aU,  except — 
everything !  You  have  interfered,  as 
usual ;  but  in  doing  so  you  have  under- 
scored a  passage  that  hitherto  had  but 
trifling  significance.  There,  I  will  lend 
3^ou  that  little  aphorism  for  your  sum- 
mer meditation.  You  can  think  of  it 
when  the  fish  refuse  to  bite.  Now,  then, 
you  may  go,  my  dear.  Tell  Ann  I  do  not 
want  her  ;  and  do  not  miss  your  train." 

She  offered  him  her  cheek ;  he  bent 
forward  and  kissed  it. 

"  Good-by,"  he  said,  rising.  "  Here- 
after I  shall  always  be  with  you.  It  is 
our  last  parting  !  "  He  stooped  to  kiss 
her  again  ;  but  she  drew  back,  frowning. 

"  Once  is  enough,"  she  said.  "  Please 
summon  youi*  'family'  dragon,  as  you 
go  out." 

Ned  gave  her  a  look  in  which  affection 
and  antagonism  struggled  curiously  for 
the  mastery,  and  without  another  word 
left  the  room,  shutting  the  door  behind 
him  with  a  bang ;  then  he  opened  it 
again,  and  muttering  something  about 
the  "  wind  "  and  "  an  accident,"  closed 
it  more  softly. 

Nina  smiled,  but  not  pleasantly.  She 
was  standing  at  the  window,  watching 
the  rain  that  drifted  in  sheets  across 
the  square  of  tiny  panes.  The  roll  of 
departing  wheels  came  to  her  ears  along 
with  the  musical  tattoo  of  drops  on  the 
glass  as  the  gale  changed  its  course. 
"  Thank  heaven  ! "  she  breathed,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  and  then,  with  quick  re- 
pentance, added,  "  Poor  Ned ! " 

"  If  you  want  to  see  your  room,"  said 
Mrs.  Long,  bustling  in,  "  111  show  it  to 
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you  now  ;  an'  my  niece,  Ducie,  can  help 
you  unpack  youi'  tiiinks.  You're  small 
of  your  age,"  she  concluded,  eying  her 
critically ;  "  but  it  strikes  me  you're  a 
kind  o'  helpless  even  for  your  size  !  " 

She  led  the  way  to  a  large  room  in  the 
gable  end  of  the  house,  throwing  open 
the  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  with 
manifest  pride. 

"  How  pretty  ! "  exclaimed  Nina,  look- 
ing about  her  approvingly.  "  And  does 
all  this  handsome  old  furniture  come 
from  your  people  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  wish  it  did  ;  but  it's  been 
scared  up  from  all  over  the  country  by 
Mr.  Cornwall.  A  pretty  row  he'd  make 
if  he  knew  I  was  lettin'  anybody  use  it." 

"  He  ought  to  be  grateful  to  you  for 
your  care  of  it,"  said  Nina,  carelessly. 
"  What  a  lovely  old  fireplace  !  " 

"  He  had  that  picked  out  himself  ;  it 
hadn't  been  open  for  twenty  years,  an'. 
Miss  Forman  " — Mrs.  Long  moved  about 
uneasily — "  if  you'll  please  not  meddle 
with  any  of  his  pipes  and  things  over 
the  mantel  I'll  be  thankfvd,  for  he's  that 
fussy  about  havin'  them  touched." 

Nina  looked  up  at  a  rack  of  pipes  and 
old  guns,  unlikely  objects  of  curiosity, 
and  laughed.  "  Do  you  expect  him  down 
this  summer  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No.  He's  got  to  stay  in  Newport. 
He's  buildin'  some  houses  down  there, 
they  tell  me,  that  '11  bring  him  in  a  heap 
of  money  ;  but  it  'd  take  more  'n  that  to 
seem  anything  to  you  Formans.  And 
the  papers  say  the  old  gentleman  left  you 
the  whole  pile  ?  "  She  waited  a  decent 
interval  for  an  answer,  but  none  being 
forthcoming,  gave  a  resentful  sniff  and 
departed. 

Nina  was  warming  her  hands  at  the 
fire.  She  was  a  little  creature,  almost 
swallowed  up  in  the  great  white  easy- 
chair,  with  its  high  back  and  its  sides 
curving  like  the  lobes  of  two  gigantic 
ears ;  there  was  a  grandfatherly  air  about 
it  that  made  her  look  very  young  and 
very  small ;  it  seemed  even  precocious 
of  her  to  be  twenty  years  old.  For  a 
while  she  sat  watching  the  blue  blaze  of 
burning  drift-wood  in  frowning  i-eveiy  ; 
then,  the  ornamental  arrangement  over 
the  mantel  catching  her  eye  again,  she 
smiled  and  looked  about  her. 

"  Cornwall's  !  "  she  murmured.  "  I 
thought  I  was  to  have  Ned's.     The  dra- 


gon's conscience  is  uneasy  about  it ;  I 
know  they  both  pay  her  to  keep  their 
rooms  vacant.  What  natural  instinct 
makes  me  detest  that  woman  ?  " 

She  rose  and  walked  slowly  about, 
looking  at  the  various  pieces  of  quaint 
furniture,  and  as  she  moved  from  spot 
to  spot  her  face  fell ;  she  was  going 
through  that  mixed  process  of  mental 
pictures  and  silent  verbal  explanation 
that  we  call  thinking. 

"  I  remember  it  was  down  here  that 
he  planned  our  Newport  house,"  she  said 
to  herself  as  she  passed  her  hand  almost 
caressingly  over  the  great  drawing-table 
near  the  window.  "  This  is  where  he 
sat.  No  ;  I  shouldn't  call  him  hand- 
some, but^ — yes,  distinguished  certainly  ; 
he  looks  like  some  kings.  What  a  hor- 
rible sign ! "  She  laughed  outright.  "  I 
suppose  poor  NeUie  Graham  thinks  Ned 
looks  like  a  king,  too — Henry  the  Eighth, 
very  likely !  He  wrote  his  letters  at 
this."  She  went  up  and  seated  herself  in 
front  of  an  old  secretary  in  the  comer,  and 
leaning  her  elbows  upon  the  open  flap 
rested  her  chin  in  her  hands  and  gazed 
into  the  empty  pigeon-holes.  "  I  wonder 
if  he  means  to  go  there?  I  should  miss 
him  ;  he  knew  so  well  where  to  stop  ;  it 
never  gave  me  any  anxiety.  It  was  be- 
cause he  did  not  care,  of  course  ;  a  man 
of  that  age  wouldn't ;  fortunately  we 
neither  of  us  care."  A  big  tear  drop- 
ped dovra  on  the  polished  red  wood  and 
lay  staring  up  at  her,  as  if  inquiring 
into  the  causes  of  its  existence.  "  And 
why  not ? "  she  said  to  it.  "I  should  cry 
if  Ned  were  going  away,  and  certainly 
nobody  can  accuse  me  of  being  in  love 
with  Ned.  At  any  rate,  as  a  tribute  to 
friendship,  one  tear  is  not  very  much." 

She  took  out  a  little,  black-bordered 
handkerchief  and  was  about  carefuUj^  to 
wipe  it  away,  when  she  caught  sight  of 
something  at  the  back  of  one  of  the 
pigeon-holes ;  she  thrust  her  hand  in 
and  drew  forth  a  soft  gray  felt  hat,  old 
and  faded  nearly  white  by  sun  and  wet. 
"  It  matches  my  gown,"  she  said,  looking 
at  it  doubtfully;  "I  will  leave  him  the 
tribute  instead."  She  put  the  handker- 
chief back  into  her  pocket  and  left  the 
tear  shining  there  on  the  open  desk ; 
going  to  the  mirror  she  placed  the  hat 
on  her  head,  scanned  herself  critically, 
frowned,   laughed,  and    turned   to   the 
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window  without  removing  it.  Nothing 
was  visible  but  a  row  of  blowing  pop- 
lars, quivering  in  a  green  haze  behind 
the  gray-white  drifts  of  rain.  She  stood 
for  a  long  time  looking  at  them,  smiling, 
preoccupied,  busj'  with  many  thoughts. 

The  next  morning  the  wind  blew 
strongly  from  the  northeast  under  a 
clear  sky.  Early  in  the  day  Mrs.  Long 
rushed  up  the  stairs  and  stood  with 
scandalized  eyes  at  the  upper  window. 

"  Ducie,  come  here,"  she  commanded 
tsternly,  pointing  in  wordless  indigna- 
tion at  a  little  figure  that  was  rapidly 
walking  up  the  road  toward  the  beach. 

"  If  she  hasn't  gone  and  dressed  her- 
seK  in  light  gray ! "  gasped  Ducie  ;  "  and 
as  sure  as  I'm  alive  that's  Mr.  Cornwall's 
hat." 

"It  is,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Long,  trag- 
ically; "and  if  she  calls  that  mourn- 
ing, she's  mistaken.  Well,  I  wash  my 
hands.  You  could  have  knocked  me 
down  with  a  feather  when  she  came  out 
on  the  porch  with  that  old  thing  cocked 
on  the  back  of  her  head,  and  all  those 
little  love-locks  blowing  about  her  face." 

"She's  more  than  pretty,"  remarked 
Ducie,  in  a  tone  of  assent. 

"  Well !  and  who  wouldn't  be  ?  "  snarled 
Mrs.  Long.  "Hasn't  she  just  had  the 
biggest  fortune  in  the  State  left  her, 
and  isn't  she  goin'  to  marry  that  splen- 
did-lookin'  cousin  of  hers  ?  Who  wouldn't 
be  pretty  ?    I'd  be  pretty  myself ! " 

Ducie  looked  doubtful,  but  with  un- 
usual wisdom  refrained  from  fully  ex- 
pressing her  views,  "/don't  think  her 
cousin  good-lookin',"  she  said. 

"Well,  he  is!"  said  Mrs.  Long,  with 
decision.  "  Mighty  different  from  Corn- 
wall." 

"Why,  Aunt  Ellen,  I  thought  you 
liked  Mr.  Cornwall  ?  " 

"Well,  I  don't,"  responded  her  aunt, 
who  could  not  forgive  Cornwall  her 
qualms  of  conscience  on  account  of  his 
room  ;  and,  in  answer  to  Ducie's  ques- 
tioning look,  added,  "You  needn't  ask 
me  why,  for  I  don't  give  no  reasons." 

Reasons  had  become  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  Ducie ;  she  was  watching 
with  breathless  interest  the  young  lady 
who  wore  Mr.  Cornwall's  hat  and  de- 
fied her  Aunt  Ellen ! 

"  Come  away, "  said  Mrs.  Long. 
"You'll  get  no  good   starin'  at   folks 


high  enough  above  you  to  do  as  they 
please." 

"She's  sitting  on  the  wreck,"  said 
Ducie. 

"  Well,  she  won't  sit  there  long," 
snapped  her  aunt ;  "  the  tide  turned 
an  hour  ago." 

"  She's  more  than  pretty,"  sighed 
Ducie  again,  and  returned  to  her  house- 
hold duties. 

And  Ducie  was  right :  she  was  more 
than  pretty.  Hers  was  a  charm,  with  all 
deference  to  Mrs.  Long,  in  no  way  due 
to  good  fortune  nor  to  happy  love — a 
charm  that  owed  nothing  to  the  tendrils 
of  soft,  brown  hair  that  curled  wilfully 
on  her  neck  and  forehead  as  if  defying 
the  wind  to  untwist  them,  and  that 
lurked  somewhere  else  than  in  the  pa- 
thetic, dark-lashed,  blue-gray  eyes,  and 
sweet,  mocking  mouth.  It  was  a  charm 
transcending  beauty,  which  caught  the 
eye  of  every  fisherman  that  strolled  the 
beach,  as  invariably  as  it  turned  every 
head  that  passed  her  on  the  crowded 
city  pavement — a  charm  perverse,  rare, 
disturbing,  even  to  such  as  hard-head- 
ed old  Long,  who  remarked,  "'Twan't 
nateral  to  be  as  good-lookin'  as  that  an' 
no  bigger'n  a  fairy.  It  gave  him  the 
shivers." 

The  wind  was  blowing  full  in  her 
face,  fresh,  buoyant,  jubilant ;  she  drew 
it  in  in  great  breaths,  and  pushed  back 
the  little  gray  hat  that  she  might  feel 
its  coolness  on  her  forehead.  On  a  dis- 
tant point  the  white  hght-house  stood 
out  in  clear  relief  against  the  deep  sat- 
isfying blue  of  the  sea,  and  not  far 
from  the  shore  the  little  breakers  rolled 
in,  one  apon  another,  like  a  tumbling 
flock  of  snowy  sheep.  The  rising  water 
soon  drove  her  from  the  wreck,  and  she 
crossed  the  beach  toward  the  steep  and 
glittering  hills  that  had  been  dimly  seen 
through  the  rain  on  the  previous  day. 
For  nearly  a  mile  stretched  a  wide  and 
almost  level  reach  of  sand,  beaten  to 
a  hard  floor  by  the  recent  heavy  rains, 
and  hollowed  into  thousands  of  wave- 
like depressions  by  the  retreating  tides ; 
this  she  followed  until  she  found  herself 
confronted  by  a  ledge  of  granite  stretched 
like  a  barrier  across  the  beach  and  extend- 
ing quite  out  into  the  sea.  A  narrow  cat- 
tle-path wound  beside  it  up  among  the 
leafless  bay-bushes  and  sparse  grasses, 
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the  roots  of  wliicli  were  still  blackened 
by  recent  burning,  while  the  tops,  green 
and  shining,  sharp  as  tiny  swords,  lash- 
ing about  their  flexible  stalks,  cut  clearly 
defined  circles  on  the  light,  gritty  sur- 
face of  the  sand.  It  was  the  mystery  of 
these  circles  that  led  her  upward,  until, 
finding  herself  very  near  the  top,  she 
clambered  upon  the  nearest  bowlder  in 
order  to  gain  a  wider  outlook  toward 
the  sea.  The  beach  that  she  had  just 
left  shone  wet  far  up  the  coast ;  at  the 
foot  of  the  elevation  that  she  had  been 
climbing,  between  herself  and  the  sand- 
hills of  Long  Beach,  in  a  wide  basin, 
stretched  a  dreary  waste  of  bushes  and 
rank  grass  growing  on  little  hillocks 
that  rose  in  darker  spots  above  the  vivid 
green  of  the  marsh  around  them,  and 
all  about  her,  heaped  and  gleaming,  were 
the  shifting  dunes  of  the  Eastern  Shore. 
The  bay-bushes  were  not  in  leaf,  but,  as 
she  trod  through  them,  they  sent  up 
everywhere  an  aromatic  fragrance,  and 
just  at  her  feet,  blue  and  thick,  lay  a 
patch  of  innocents,  like  a  fallen  frag- 
ment of  the  sky  itself.  "Ah!  darlings," 
she  murmured,  and  knelt  to  kiss  them, 
and  then  threw  back  her  head,  startled, 
motionless.  From  somewhere  near,  yet 
faint  and  hushed,  came  a  sound  as  of 
men's  voices,  deep,  low,  foreboding.  The 
wind  died  away ;  she  rose  to  her  feet 
and  Hstened  again,  but  it  was  gone. 

She  recalled  Ned's  warning,  but  the 
strange  solitude  about  her  drew  her  on- 
ward with  an  attraction  that  overpow- 
ered fear.  Further  she  went  until  a 
sudden  dip  in  the  path  arrested  her 
course.  She  stood  upon  the  edge  of  a 
desert  gully  ;  bedded  deep  in  the  pale 
sandy  incline  lay  a  river  of  tawny  bowl- 
ders that  broadened  like  a  great  road 
leading  upward  to  nothing  but  a  wide 
tract  of  sky  between  two  dazzling  hills  ; 
the  light  sand,  blown  by  the  wind  from 
their  bare  clear  edges  streamed  straight 
into  the  blue,  as  thin  as  vapor,  or  driven 
by  some  vagrant  gust  curled  in  silent 
whirls  along  the  even  surfaces  at  their 
feet ;  nothing  visible  anywhere  but 
sandy  desolation  !  Gathering  her  gray 
wrap  more  closely  about  her,  she  de- 
scended the  bank  and  sat  down  to  rest 
in  the  blue  shadow  it  cast  before  her. 
The  breeze  came  in  cool  and  strong,  and, 
from  above,    the  deep   hollow  murmur 


sounded  again,  rising,  falling,  warning, 
threatening,  dying  wholly  away.  She 
listened  fearfully,  and  as  she  found  it 
and  lost  it,  and  found  it  again,  she  shud- 
dered with  the  apprehension  bom  of 
solitude  and  of  loneliness,  shuddered 
even  while  she  fully  knew  that  it  was 
only  the  wind  soughing  in  the  grasses 
and  moaning  through  the  bare,  brown 
thickets  of  the  bay. 

Reluctantly  she  bent  her  steps  home- 
ward; she  had  heard  the  song  of  the 
sand-hills  whose  sorcery  is  irresistible. 
Day  after  day  she  returned  to  them,  and 
the  old  fishermen  wandering  down  the 
beach,  or  perhaps  taking  a  short  cut 
through  the  hills,  would  come  across 
her,  lying  back  against  some  bank  or 
bowlder,  her  gray  dress  so  blending 
with  the  colors  about  her  that  she  seemed 
almost  buried  in  the  sand  itself,  "  She 
looks  like  an  apple-blossom,  layin'  back 
there  with  nothin'  showin'  but  her 
pretty  face  an'  her  good-for-nothin'  lit- 
tle hand,"  said  one  of  them  ;  but  his 
companion  shook  his  head  :  "  She's  be- 
witched ! "  he  growled. 

She  thought  of  many  things  on  these 
idle  days ;  of  the  two  old  men — her  uncle 
and  her  father — who  had  so  long  planned 
to  unite  their  wealth  in  her  marriage 
with  her  cousin  ;  of  Ned's  quarrel  with 
his  father,  and  the  old  man's  hasty 
will,  which  intended  at  first  solely  as 
a  rhetorical  flourish  had  become  such 
ugly  earnest  when  death  intervened  to 
make  it  final ;  of  her  own  father's  ill- 
ness and  death,  and  of  her  dismay  on 
finding  that,  frightened  at  his  nephew's 
reckless  dissipation  and  passion  for  spec- 
ulation, he  had  so  skiifuUy  tied  up  the 
whole  enormous  estate  that  Ned  was 
powerless  to  touch  it.  Not  that  this 
annoyed  Ned — Ned  who  was  overbur- 
dened with  debts  that  he  had  no  wish 
to  pay. 

"If  I  had  any  illusions  as  to  Ned," 
she  thought,  "  it  would  really  be  more 
supportable." 

But,  alas  !  she  had  no  illusions  about 
any  of  them  ;  they  were  all  alike,  and 
the  younger  man  was  no  worse  than  the 
other  two.  Heruncle — she  smiled  when 
she  thought  of  him,  with  a  mingling  of 
disgust  and  ridicide.  Her  father — ah  ! 
that  hurt.  It  was  small  wonder  that 
she  had  no  illusions  ;  for  of  this,  with 
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a  certain  bitter  youthful  vanity,  she  was 
fully  convinced. 

But  all  through  June,  as  she  watched 
the  hills,  and  read  and  thought ;  all 
through  the  hot  July,  lying  in  the  dry 
sand,  doing  nothing  ;  all  through  Au- 
gust, as  the  sun  journeyed  south,  and 
the  blue  of  the  sea  turned  pale  in  the 
heat,  while  the  wild  flowers  died  and 
the  grasses  grew  brown,  the  girl  dreamed 
and  dreamed  and  dreamed  fantasies 
that  only  twenty  years  can  weave,  fig- 
ments that  rule,  myths  that  master  ;  air- 
built  castles  crowned  the  rocks,  knowl- 
edge was  conquered,  experience  blind, 
and  the  shallow  footprints  of  youthful 
disappointment  wholly  obliterated  in 
the  thronging  crowd  of  youthful  hopes 
— and  all  the  sand-hills  were  peopled 
with  illusions ! 

But  a  day  came  when  she  sat  by  the 
wreck,  reading  a  letter  from  Forman  ; 
he  was  coming  for  her  in  the  evening, 
she  was  to  marry  him  in  a  week.  No 
other  course  had  suggested  itseK  ;  but 
in  spite  of  that  she  knew  that  she  had 
hoped.  Hoped  for  what?  She  would 
not  answer,  but  as  she  looked  about 
her  on  the  heights  and  saw  how  fair 
had  been  her  building,  she  was  loath  to 
leave.  "  If  I  could  have  one  more  day," 
she  murmvired,  "  one  cloudless  day ! 
But "  she  looked  at  the  misty  hori- 
zon and  shook  her  head. 

It  was  warm  ;  the  sea  rolled  in,  gray 
and  spiritless.  Down  by  the  water  a 
man  was  waiting  for  a  boat  that  Long 
was  bringing  on  rollers  across  the  wet 
beach  ;  she  had  been  watching  him  idly 
for  some  time.  "  He  must  be  going 
to  the  Point,"   she   thought,  listlessly. 

"He    looks  a  little    Hke !"     She 

stopped  and  sat  upright ;  he  had  taken 
off  his  hat  and  had  turned  from  the  wa- 
ter. 

Her  day  had  come !  The  day  that 
she  had  dreamed  of,  longed  for,  waited 
for,  the  one  day  she  asked  of  Ufe  !  And 
when  she  saw  it  at  hand  she  was  not 
ready  for  it.  Could  she  take  it  ?  Back 
and  forth  the  struggle  swayed  in  her 
heart.  "  Shall  I  stop  him  ?  No  ;  let 
him  go.  Why  should  I  let  him  go  ?  I 
am  nothing  to  him,  nor  he  to  me.  Let 
him  (JO.  It  is  my  last  day,  my  only  day  ; 
I  may  never  see  him  again.  Lei  him 
go. 


For  an  answer  she  rose  and  called 
clearly :  "  Mr.  Cornwall !  "  and  the  voice 
was  silenced — the  prudent  voice,  that 
can  never  reason  in  emergency  nor 
counsel  in  struggle  ;  the  voice  that  only 
cries,  Cling,  cling,  cling,  to  what  in  quiet 
and  peace  I  taught  you ;  the  weaker 
voice,  for  self  is  single  in  its  strong  de- 
sires, while  sacrifice  is  doubtful  and  full 
of  regrets  ;  the  timid  voice,  made  cow- 
ardly through  knowledge,  and  puzzled 
because  the  struggle  between  denial 
and  indulgence  is  not  always  a  struggle 
between  right  and  wrong.  How  bitter- 
ly it  fails  us ! 

The  man  upon  the  shore  tirrned  as  if 
doubting  his  hearing,  and  came  toward 
her  with  a  cold  formality  that  almost 
seemed  reluctance.  Did  he  know  that 
she  was  there  ?  Had  he  intended  to 
depart  without  seeing  her  ?  Eesentfvd 
and  defiant  she  looked  up  at  him,  offer- 
ing her  hand ;  he  reached  out  his  own 
to  take  it ;  she  saw  that  it  trembled  and 
— forgave  him. 

"  How  did  you  happen  to  be  here  ?  " 
he  asked.  "  Ned  told  me  the  other  day 
that  you  were  in  Canada.  When  did 
you  come  down  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  at  John  Long's  all  sum- 
mer," she  answered.  "Have  you  seen 
Ned  lately  ?  " 

Cornwall's  face  flushed  a  dark,  angry 
crimson  ;  Forman  had  deceived  him. 
It  was  not  well  to  cross  Cornwall. 

"  I  met  him  in  Newport  last  week. 
Now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  see  that  I  mis- 
understood him  ;  he  said  that  he  had 
not  seen  you  since  he  left  Canada  two 
weeks  ago." 

"  How  unfortunately  misleading  Ned's 
statements  sometimes  are.  From  this 
letter,  written  yesterday,  I  fancied  he 
had  but  just  come  down  fi*om  Canada 
himself,  only  a  few  hours  before." 

They  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled. 
It  would  have  been  more  crafty  of  Ned 
to  have  told  the  truth. 

The  old  fisherman  put  his  hands  to 
his  mouth  and  gave  a  long  halloo.  Nina 
rose  to  her  feet. 

"  My  boat  is  ready,"  said  Cornwall 
"I  must  go."  He  took  her  hand  and 
stood  looking  down  at  her  face.  "  It  is 
really  good-by." 

The  wash  of  the  sullen  sea  came  to 
their  ears  ;  one  or  two  gulls  swept  over 
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them,  and  a  long  feeler  of  mist  stole 
toward  th£m  from  the  sand-hills.  Theii' 
world  was  in  a  swaying  balance  ;  un- 
consciously they  were  silent,  waiting. 
What  should  decide?  Cornwall's  eyes 
passed  from  her  face  to  her  hair,  curl- 
ing in  soft  rings  against  the  light,  up- 
turned brim  of  her  hat.  What  charm- 
ing, appropriate   head-gear  she  always 

contrived   to !     His  eyes   widened 

with  a  shock  of  recognition.  Nina  put 
up  her  hand  vaguely,  and  then  with  con- 
fused recollection  looked  at  him  depre- 
catingly,  deserted  by  all  her  worldly  self- 
possession.  But  a  change  had  come 
over  Cornwall ;  the  last  shred  of  his  re- 
luctance and  formality  disappeared ;  his 
eyes  were  brilliant  with  something  more 
than  laughter. 

"  Must  I  go  ?  "  he  asked,  softly. 

"  Ned  will  be  down  this  evening,"  she 
answered.  "It  is  my  last  day.  We 
leave  to-morrow." 

"  And  the  first  of  September  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  we  sail  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber." 

"  May  I  stay  ?  " 

For  an  answer  she  gave  him  her  hand. 
"  It  is  my  last  day,"  she  repeated,  and 
all  Ned's  manoeuvres  and  her  own  doubts 
kicked  the  balance,  outweighed  by  one 
old  hat ! 

He  turned  away  to  make  some  ar- 
rangements with  Long,  and  as  Nina 
waited,  the  voice  of  denial,  with  the  per- 
sistence that  is  its  only  strength,  began 
again  within  her. 

"  Renounce  !  Turn  hack  before  it  is 
too  late  !  Too  late  for  what  ?  It  is  only 
a  passing  fancy.  And  as  for  him,  he 
does  not  care  !  But  he  does  care  !  Bah, 
it  is  only  a  game ;  we  have  played  it  for 
months  and  what  harm  has  come  of  it  ? 
Quick,  before  he  returns  !  Ah  !  too  late  ! 
too  late  I " 

Cornwall  was  returning  ;  in  every  line 
of  the  figure  on  the  beach  he  recognized 
a  struggle,  that  sharpened  the  contest 
within  his  own  heart.  Had  she  but 
known  it !  And  yet  the  insight  might 
have  been  of  little  avail ;  still,  still  how 
often  the  knowledge  of  another's  thought 
would  save  us  ! 

"I  must  give  you  a  walk  to  the 
rocks,"  he  called.  "  Long  says  there  is 
no  good  landing  for  you  here." 

She  turned   and   went   slowly  down 


the  sand.  "  How  did  he  know  that  I 
would  go,"  she  said  to  herself,  but  Corn- 
wall had  won. 

"  She  shall  have  time  to  recall  her  de- 
cision," was  his  thought  as  he  rowed 
across  the  little  bay.  "But  if  she  con- 
sents, I  stay.  She  does  not  know  what 
it  means  to  me."  "  It  will  cost  you 
dear"  said  the  inner  voice.  He  stopped 
and  frowned,  and  then  giving  his  hea.l 
an  impatient  shake,  fell  to  his  oars  and 
the  boat  shot  forward.  "  Cost,  of  course 
it  will  cost !  But  I  mean  to  have  it. 
There  have  not  been  many  days  given 
me  in  my  life  ;  this  one  I  shall  take." 

He  knew  the  shore  well  and  rowed 
out  at  some  distance  to  avoid  the  shal- 
low water.  Nina  was  standing  on  the 
rocks  as  he  came  in.  She  never  could 
explain  why  the  sight  of  Cornwall  do- 
ing anything  gave  her  such  pleasure. 
Wlien  Ned  rowed — and  he  rowed  far 
better  than  Cornwall — he  did  it  with  a 
thorough  recollection  of  what  he  called 
"  form  ; "  there  was  a  certain  athletic 
pedantry  in  Ned's  performances  that 
made  them  always  unpleasing.  Corn- 
wall rowed  with  entire  self-forgetful- 
ness,  to  attain  his  object ;  he  was  direct. 
Something  in  his  presence  gave  her 
courage. 

"Where  are  we  going?"  she  said,  as 
she  stepped  down  into  the  stem  of  the 
boat. 

"  We  are  going  to  row  a  while,"  he 
answered  fluently,  with  no  sign  that  he 
was  inventing  his  programme  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment ;  "  then  we  shall  go 
to  the  village  on  the  Point  yonder  and 
buy  our  luncheon  ;  after  we  have  come 
back,  cooked  it,  eaten  it,  and  thrown 
away  the  dishes  we  shall  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  the  afternoon  inspecting  one 
of  my  most  successful  creations." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked,  puzzled,  and 
yet  not  wholly  credidous. 

"  It  is  Moorish — the  architecture  is — 
in  fact  a  little  like  the  Alhambra." 

She  laughed. 

"  And  it  is  builded  on  the  sands ! "  he 
went  on,  gravely.  "What  is  wrong?" 
She  had  stretched  out  her  hand,  palm 
upward,  and  was  looking  at  the  sky. 

"  It  is  raining." 

Cornwall,  who  had  laid  aside  his  coat 
to  row,  reached  behind  him  and  handed 
it  to  her.     Without  a  word  she  put  it 
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on,  buttoned  it,  wrinkling  the  sleeves  to 
her  shoulders.  What  a  remarkable  coat 
it  was  !  It  only  showed — Cornwall  re- 
flected— that  a  well-made  garmentwould 
look  well  on  any  body.  But  then  he  re- 
membered that  he  had  lent  it  to  other 
girls — it  was  astonishing  how  much  he 
wished  he  hadn't,  and  yet  Cornwall  was 
not  young — other  girls  had  put  it  on, 
and  they  all  had  looked  as  if  they  could 
not  rid  themselves  of  a  sense  of  impro- 
priety, vague  and  not  wholly  displeas- 
ing, while  Nina,  except  for  an  occasional 
gentle  smoothing  of  the  sleeve,  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  that  she  was  wearing 
it.  In  his  heart  Cornwall  beUeved  that 
all  girls  were  alike.  "  The  difference  is 
subjective,"  he  finally  assured  himself, 
and  felt  in  so  doing  that  matters  had 
been  improved. 

"  So  Ned  has  been  back  for  over  two 
weeks  ?     I  wondered  at  not  hearing." 

"  I  thought  you  knew,  or  I  should  not 
have  told  you." 

"  It  makes  no  difference.  The  amus- 
ing thing  is  his  desire  to  conceal  it. 
Who  is  she  ?     Mrs.  Sturgis  again  ?  " 

"  Did  you  know  that  the  old  gentle- 
man died  the  last  of  June  ?  " 

"  Is  he  really  dead  ?  "  she  cried.  "  Oh, 
Mr.  Cornwall,  do  you  think  that  Ned —  " 
Her  eyes  were  bright  with  thoughts  of 
unexpected  possibilities,  but  Cornwall 
shook  his  head. 

"  She  will  have  oceans  of  money,"  said 
the  girl,  wistfully,  a  little  ashamed  of  her 
remark  as  she  made  it. 

"  You  know  that  it  is  not  the  money. 
Ned  is  bound  up  in  you." 

She  was  sitting  very  straight,  and  a 
bright  patch  of  color  was  burning  on 
either  cheek.  "  We  shall  see,"  she  said 
waywardly,  every  nerve  alert  at  the  pros- 
pect of  freedom,  and  again  Cornwall 
shook  his  head. 

"  The  old  man  foiinded  a  univer- 
sity." 

"  Oh ! "  cried  Nina,  passionately.  "Why 
will  they  do  that  ?  It  would  have  done 
so  much  good,  if  only " 

"  Ned  liad  it  to  spend  ?  " 

"  Let  us  not  talk  of  Ned  any  more,  nor 
of  anything  else  inevitable.  I  know 
all  you  have  to  say  about  Ned.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  you  can't  marry  him  your- 
self, you  are  so  impressed  with  his  good 
qualities." 


"And  so  are  you,"  said  Cornwall, 
firmly. 

"Yes,  when  I  find  any,  I  wiU  admit, 
they  make  a  great  impression." 

"  You  are  fond  of  him ;  you  know 
it." 

"Of  course  I  am  fond  of  Ned.  I 
have  lived  for  Ned  all  my  life,  for,  and 
by,  and  on  account  of  Ned  ;  but — there 
are  possibilities  in  Ned." 

"There  are,"  said  Cornwall.  "I  do 
not  ignore  them,  but  to  any  one  that 
loved  him  they  are  possibilities  for 
good." 

She  looked  at  him  mutinously',  but 
Cornwall  had  said  his  say  and  was 
rowing  directly  out  to  sea. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Anywhere,"  said  Cornwall ;  "  no- 
where.    Shall  I  turn  back  ?  " 

"No." 

"The  sea  is  like  a  new  affection," 
he  said  ;  "  you  always  want  to  try  it  as 
far  as  it  will  go." 

"Fortunately  new  affections  have 
more  clearly  defined  limits,  or  some  of 
us  would  never  come  back." 

"Have  they?" 

"We  come  back,  at  any  rate,"  she 
said,  a  little  pettishly. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure." 

"  In  that  case  it  were  j)erhaps  wiser 
not  to  set  out." 

Cornwall  put  up  his  oars  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then,  with  a  despairing  shnig 
of  his  shoulder,  turned  the  boat's  head 
toward  the  Point, 

"  What  you  say  is  undeniably  true," 
he  answered.  "  Let  us  go  and  put  in 
our  stores."  Nina  had  not  meant  to  be 
taken  so  seriously.  She  removed  his 
coat  with  great  gravity,  folded  it,  and 
carefully  placed  it  on  the  thwart  between 
them.  It  was  a  protest,  but  Cornwall 
kept  resolutely  headed  in  his  own  direc- 
tion. 

The  rain  had  ceased  when  they  reached 
the  float,  and  after  making  the  boat  fast 
they  went  up  the  hilly  ^'illage  street  to- 
gether. 

"  They  have  very  good  candy,"  said 
she,  as  Cornwall,  after  making  miscella- 
neous purchases,  was  glancing  inquiring- 
ly at  the  further  contents  of  the  village 
store  ;  he  shook  his  head  positively. 

"  Candy  is  too  personal.  It  would  be 
distinctly  out   of  keeping.     But  I   am 
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willing  to  compromise  with  my  con- 
science to  the  extent  of  having  some 
clams,  and  I  think  I'll  buy  two  umbrel- 
las." 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  matters  on 
so  practical  a  footing." 

"  The  umbrellas  are  not  practical. 
They  are  the  essence  of  romance.  I  am 
violating  my  soberest  convictions  in  get- 
ting them." 

"  Then  why  do  you  have  two  ? "  she 
asked,  innocently,  and  leaving  the  shop 
saimtered  down  the  road.  Cornwall 
looked  after  her  with  something  Hke 
amazement. 

"I  will  take  one  of  these,"  he  said  to 
the  shopkeeper,  and  muttered  to  him- 
self, as  he  followed  her,  "  I  am  a  fool ! " 
They  entered  the  boat  and  after  row- 
ing down  a  neighboring  cove  to  buy 
their  clams — Cornwall  protesting  all  the 
while  that  no  man  was  entitled  to  eat 
clams  that  he  had  not  himself  digged 
— they  crossed  back  to  where  he  had 
first  taken  her  into  the  boat.  Near 
this  spot  was  a  shallow  bay,  on  the  in- 
ner curs'e  of  which,  high  up  among  the 
rocks,  was  a  small  spring  of  fresh  water. 
Here  they  swung  their  kettle  of  clams 
on  an  improvised  crane,  and  piled  it 
high  with  sea-weed,  and  setting  their 
packages  in  dry  places  went  in  search  of 
driftwood. 

They  talked  idly  as  they  went,  Corn- 
wall collecting  great  heaps  of  rubbish 
which  he  meant  to  unite  on  his  return. 
Sometimes  they  were  together,  some- 
times apart,  and  the  impersonal  practi- 
cal footing  that  they  had  established 
quieted  every  doubt.  It  was  the  sea, 
the  rocks,  the  mist,  and  the  gray  plash- 
ing water,  not  one  another  that  they 
cared  for !  And  Cornwall  was  happy ; 
his  scruples  were  forgotten  ;  he  was  so 
happy  that  he  went  far  away  and  putting 
down  his  great  fagot  looked  out  to 
where  the  sky  met  the  water  and  noth- 
ing intervened.  There  are  times  when 
even  the  cause  of  our  joy  is  itself  an  in- 
tnision  upon  ovir  joy.  For  one  moment 
of  time  he  wanted  to  be  alone.  And  the 
girl,  far  back  on  the  beach,  seeing  his 
figure  motionless,  absorbed,  not  know- 
ing what  were  his  thoughts,  leaned 
against  the  bank  behind  her  and  looked 
at  him  without  fear  of  observation  or 
consciousness    of    observing,    and    the 


sight  of  him  gave  her  infinite  content. 
Two  people  in  the  world  were  happy, 
absolutely  happy,  with  no  touch  of  ahoy, 
a  happiness  without  reflection,  immate- 
rial, undemanding.  "  She  is  not  for  me," 
said  Cornwall,  as  he  stooped  again  for 
his  burden.  "  I  give  him  up,"  she  mur- 
mured, as  she  saw  him  descend  the  rocks. 
And  in  Cornwall's  eyes  as  he  drew  near 
shone  the  steady  friendly  light  of  re- 
nunciation which  beautifies — nay,  deifies 
— every  human  countenance  touched  by 
it.  Dangerous  moment !  If  we  could 
but  renounce  and  run ! 

Laden  with  the  drift  they  walked  back 
to  the  cove,  and  in  the  damp  breeze  that 
had  sprung  up  after  the  rain  the  great 
fire  was  not  vmwelcome.  The  imcertain- 
ty  of  the  weather  insured  seclusion,  and 
they  ate  their  luncheon  with  the  high 
spirits  that  always  follow  a  recent  clear- 
ing of  the  conscience. 

"  How  did  you  learn  to  make  coffee  ?  " 
asked  Nina,  finishing  hers  from  a  tum- 
bler ;  but  Cornwall  only  smiled  —  he 
would  not  waste  time  in  explaining. 
The  moments  were  flying. 

"  Give  me  your  glass,"  and  rising  to 
his  feet  he  ran  down  the  beach  and  flvmg 
the  heavy  thing  far  out  into  the  sea. 
"It  is  their  last  day ! "  he  cried,  com- 
ing back  breathless.  "  Bring  them  alL" 
One  by  one  the  dishes,  forks,  spoons, 
spun  out  over  the  water  and  sank  be- 
neath its  surface.  Then,  taking  up  the 
coarse  umbrella,  Cornwall  offered  his 
hand  to  help  Nina  in  climbing  the  rocks ; 
she  gave  him  hers  with  childlike  trust- 
fulness, and  as  they  crossed  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  breaking  through  the  dark 
green  bushes  with  their  hoary  bunches 
of  purple  berries,  he  thought  that  she 
had  forgotten  he  held  it,  and  did  not 
loosen  his  clasp. 

"Where  are  we  going?"  she  again 
asked. 

"  To  a  land  that  is  east  of  the  sun  and 
west  of  the  moon,"  said  ComwaU.  "  My 
greatest  architectiiral  success  is  built 
there." 

"  An  impossible  land  ?  " 

"An  improbable  one,  I  should  have 
said." 

"  Is  the  castle  improbable  too  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  wholly  a  castle,"  said  Com- 
walL  "  In  fact,  it  partakes  sHghtly  of  the 
nature  of  a  mausoleum — a  combination 
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of  cathedral  and  tomb.  It  is  intended 
for  burial  services — I  mean  to  have  mine 
there." 

"  Not  this  afternoon,  I  hope." 

The  words  were  light,  but  her  eyes 
met  his  reproachfully.  Cornwall  grew 
grave. 

"  That  depends  on  you,"  he  said,  ab- 
ruptly. 

"  Don't ! "  And  then,  as  if  to  disguise 
the  pain  underlying  the  sharpness  of  her 
word,  "I  am  disappointed,"  she  added. 
"  I  was  looking  for  a  castle." 

"It  is  a  castle,"  he  quickly  answered. 
"  I  was  a  brute  to  caU  it  anything  else.  It 
is  the  only  castle  that  I  ever  dared  to 
build —     There  !  " 

They  were  descending  a  sudden  dip 
in  the  hills,  leading  to  a  basin  shut  in 
on  all  sides  by  great  drifts  of  sand. 
Nina  seated  herself,  and,  leaning  back 
against  the  bank,  looked  upward.  The 
deep  song  of  the  hills  moaned  over- 
head in  the  tall  grasses  that  fringed  the 
turfy  edge  curving  above  them  ;  the 
sound  of  the  sea  came  in  faintly  from 
the  shore,  and  the  leaden  surface  of  the 
sky  was  beginning  to  break,  rolling  in 
soft  masses  with  an  occasional  streamer 
of  a  paler  hue,  combed  out  by  some 
lower  current  of  air. 

"It  will  clear,"  she  said;  but  even  as 
she  spoke,  the  rain  drifted  toward  them 
in  a  light,  misty  drizzle,  and  Cornwall, 
smiling,  raised  the  umbrella. 

"  My  palace  is  complete,"  he  said  ; 
"  it  only  needed  a  roof."  He  placed  the 
umbrella  over  her  head  and  stretched 
himself  in  the  sand  at  her  feet. 

"  You  can't  stay  there  and  be  wet." 

Cornwall  hesitated. 

"  Do  you  mean  it  ?  " 

"I  did  mean  it  a  moment  ago,"  she 
answered,  impatiently  ;  "  but  if  it  means 
anything,  I  don't  mean  it." 

"Very  well,"  said  Cornwall,  "I  shall 
take  it  as  it  comes,  divested  of  every  trace 
of  intelligence."  He  rose,  and  readjust- 
ing the  umbrella,  seated  himself  at  her 
side. 

For  a  while  nothing  was  said.  With 
her  left  hand  she  was  gathering  the 
sand,  and  letting  it  run  through  her  fin- 
gers. She  had  gained  her  day,  a  cloud- 
less day  in  spite  of  wind  and  weath- 
er, and  as  she  turned  her  face  to  his 
in  the  smiling  defiance  of  her  thought, 


she  met  his  eyes,  mournful,  hopeless, 
grieving,  with  the  look  of  a  man  who  does 
what  he  would  not.  Turning  away  again 
she  toyed  with  the  sand  ;  then,  impelled 
by  the  perverse  tact  that  women  have 
for  saying  the  thing  which  at  a  given 
crisis  will  cause  the  most  pain  : 

"  We  shall  be  back  in  December,"  she 
announced,  as  much  hurt  in  the  saying 
as  was  he  in  the  hearing  of  it.  Corn- 
wall started. 

"I  shall  be  in  California  then,"  he  an- 
swered, with  a  masculine  instinct  of 
retaliation. 

She  put  the  palm  of  her  hand  down 
on  the  sand,  and  throwing  her  weight 
on  her  arm,  leaned  away  from  him,  the 
better  to  look  into  his  face. 

"You  have  not  accepted  !  " 

"I  intend  to." 

"  You  are  going  there  to  live  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"But — Ned?  What  is  he  going  to 
do  without  you  ?  " 

"  He  will  have  you  ?  " 

"  But  I  don't  want  him  to  have  me," 
she  continued  in  the  same  tone.  "  Ned 
mthout  you  would  be  a  serious  respon- 
sibihty.  You  are  not  going  to  leave 
him  entirely  on  my  hands  ?  " 

She  was  cruel,  he  thought,  and  yet  he 
laughed.  "Seeing  that  Ned  is  nearly 
twice  your  own  age,  I  think  you  may  be 
absolved  from  a  portion  of  your  serious 
responsibility,  and,  in  spite  of  my  pecul- 
iar usefulness,  I  must  go." 

"  There  is  no '  must.'  You  are  throw- 
ing away  a  brilliant  career  here  ;  every 
one  says  so." 

"  StiU,  I  must." 

She  continued  to  lean  backward  upon 
her  arm,  but  her  face  took  on  a  gentler 
expression. 

"  Is  that  the  burial  ?  "  she  asked. 

"No,"  said  Cornwall.  "I  told  you 
that  that  depended  on  you  ;  this  does 
not  depend  on  you." 

"  I  shall  make  it  depend  on  me  ! " 

"  Notliing  would  be  easier,"  mur- 
mured Cornwall,  looking  at  her  with  the 
rueful  indulgence  we  accord  a  naughty 
child.  "  And  yet,  even  then,  I  should  go ! " 

She  gazed  intently  over  his  head  at 
the  grasses  waving  against  a  rack  of 
slowly  breaking  clouds. 

"  I  cannot  see  why  you  go,"  she  said, 
at  last. 
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Cornwall  lifted  his  eyebrows. 

"You  don't  believe  me?"  she  con- 
tinued. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  think 
you  know,"  he  said. 

"I  do  not  know." 

"  You  do  not  know  what  ?  " 

"  Why  you  go  to  San  Francisco." 

"But  you  know  something  else." 

Her  eyes  did  not  waver  from  the 
summit  'of  the  hill;  the  long,  green 
grass  was  tossing  against  a  blue  back- 
ground ;  but  her  eyelids  quivered. 

"May  I  say  it?" 

"  How  can  I  know  unless  you  tell  me 
what  it  is,"  she  said,  perversely. 

"  May  I  say  it  ?  "  He  leaned  toward 
her.  The  red  color  poured  into  her 
cheeks  and  crimsoned  her  forehead. 
Cornwall  reached  behind  her,  took  the 
tunbrella,  closed  it,  and  threw  it  to  one 
side. 

"  I  am  going  to  say  it,"  he  went  on, 
"whether  you  let  me  or  not.  I  am 
going  to  make  things  clear  between  me 
and  you  once  for  all.  Why  do  I  go? 
Why  do  I  leave  you  to  battle  alone  with 
Ned's  good  qualities  against  his  bad? 
Why  ?  "  He  took  her  hands  in  both  of 
his.  "Why?"  he  repeated;  and  then, 
flinging  them  from  him,  rose  and  stood 
before  her. 

"God!"  he  cried,  "it  is  cruel  that 
so  sweet  a  thing  as  love  should  be  an 
ignominy  in  the  telling." 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  He 
was  on  his  knees  at  her  side  in  an  in- 
stant. 

"  Dear,  dear,  dearest,"  he  said,  bend- 
ing over  her  ;  "  forgive  me.  I  have  hurt 
you.     I  have  shocked  you." 

She  shook  her  head,  but  did  not  look 
up.  "  It  was  my  own  fault,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

"  It  was  all  your  fault — aU  your  fault ! 
How  could  I  see  you  and  not  love  you  ? 
How  could  I  be  near  you  and  not  want 
you  for  my  own  ?  If  being  ahve  is  your 
fault,  then  this  is  also." 

She  lifted  her  head  from  her  hands 
and  tried  to  smile,  but  then  drew 
back  frightened  at  herself.  Her  face 
was  ashen,  and,  as  with  compressed  lips 
she  leaned  against  the  bank,  the  agony 
of  that  moment  tore  from  her  love  aU 
the  disguises  in  which  for  months  she 
had  concealed  it.     "  I  must  not  speak," 


she  thought.  "  I  must  not  tell !  Love, 
Love,  Love,  have  I  not  struggled,  too? 
Ah,  do  not  let  me  see  your  eyes  !  They 
hurt.  Why  should  you  be  giving  and  I 
sit  dumb  ?  " 

"  I  would  not  kiss  you ;  no,  not  even 
the  hem  of  your  gown,"  said  Cornwall, 
in  the  same  soft  tones.  "  I  would  not 
touch  you,  dear,  if  my  touch  in  the  days 
that  are  to  come  should  be  a  memory 
or  a  reproach  ;  but  I  love  you,  love  you, 
love  you ! " 

And  the  girl  before  him,  with  closed 
eyes  and  whirling  brain,  listened  :  "  I 
shall  hear  him  say  it  even  when  I  am 
dead,"  she  thought. 

"I  am  going  away.  You  know  why 
now\  This  is  my  last  day — one  little 
day.  I  am  going,  dear.  See,  I  ask  for 
nothing,  when  I  would  lay  down  my  Hfe 
just  to  kiss  you  once.  I  am  going 
now."  He  bent  toward  her,  and  looked 
long  at  the  closed  eyelids,  behind  which 
her  soul  sat  still,  holding  fierce  conten- 
tion. He  was  going !  going,  broken, 
discouraged,  heartsick,  weary,  and  iU- 
content  with  himseK  ;  he  was  going,  de- 
feated after  all  these  weeks  and  months 
of  struggle ;  he  was  going,  carrying 
away  no  comfort,  asking  no  recogni- 
tion, humiliated  at  his  treachery  to  his 
friend,  and  that  friend  was  Ned !  Ned, 
who  suspected  him,  tricked  him,  and 
did  him  harm  at  every  turn  ! 

"Good-by,"  he  said.  StiU  she  did 
not  move.  "  Will  vou  not  once  look  at 
me?" 

She  opened  her  eyes  ;  he  was  kneeling 
at  her  side  ;  the  sun  was  shining  in  a 
glare  of  light  on  the  sand  at  his  back, 
and  against  its  intense  brilliancy  Corn- 
wall's face  stood  out  in  strong  contrast ; 
his  eyes  were  full  of  suffering  —  they 
hurt.     She  had  broken  his  heart ! 

"  I  am  going,"  he  repeated.  "  Forget 
me." 

Without  a  word  or  sound  she  threw 
her  arms  about  his  neck,  and,  drawing 
his  head  down  to  hers,  she  kissed  him, 
and  pushed  him  from  her.  Cornwall 
tottered  as  if  the  light  touch  had  been 
a  heavy  blow.  "  Forget  you ! "  she  cried, 
vrith  a  httle  laugh.  "  Forget  you  ! "  She 
was  sobbing  on  his  shotilder. 

He  hardly  understood  ;  indeed  he 
tried  not  to  understand.  She  was 
there  ;  she  had  appealed  to  him  ;  it  was 
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enough.  Interpretations  meant  scru- 
ples, and  scruples  meant  misgivings; 
to  be  perfectly  happy  was  exculpation 
and  vindication  in  itself,  and,  as  with  del- 
icate touch  and  tender  word,  he  soothed 
and  quieted  her,  Cornwall  was  perfectly 
happy. 

She  was  a  child,  he  thought — impul- 
sive, warm-hearted.  She  did  not  know 
what  she  had  given,  nor  did  she  count  the 
meaning  of  her  gift.  Gently  he  tried  to 
comfort  her,  afraid  to  startle  or  arouse 
her  to  the  consciousness  that  he  could 
comfort.  The  sobs  died  away  ;  the  girl 
rested  motionless  in  his  arms.  Cornwall 
loosed  his  hold  ;  she  neither  drew  from 
him  nor  stin'ed,  tasting  the  sweet  poison 
that  lurks  in  things  that  are  the  last. 
But  he  out  of  experience  and  years 
knew  that  borrowed  joy  bears  a  heavy 
interest.  Slowly  he  drew  away  his  arm 
and  raised  her  head  from  his  shoulder. 
He  was  a  prig,  he  assured  himself — but 
she  was  young  and  sweet,  and  dearer  to 
him  than  love  itself. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "what  you 
have  done  for  me  ?  I  do  not  ask  why  ; 
I  do  not  even  understand ;  but  out  of 
one  divine  impulse  you  have  glorified 
my  life.  And  if  ever,  in  future  days, 
you  remember  this,  remember,  too,  that 
I  shall  never  misunderstand  nor  put  a 
value  into  it  that  you  have  not  meant." 

The  tears  still  hung  on  her  lashes,  but 
at  his  last  words  her  whole  face  flushed. 

"  You,  at  least,  have  no  divine  impulses 
for  which  you  may  store  up  future  re- 
pentance," she  said,  audaciously,  stung 
by  something  of  admonition  in  his 
words. 

Cornwall's  eyes  darkened  and  widen- 
ed ;  his  mouth  took  a  suddenly  grim 
expression. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  have  not;  my 
future  repentance  will  be  that  I  have 
not  given  way  to  any  divine  impulses  ; 
but  the  greater  mine,  the  less  yours.  I 
shall  not  take  advantage  of  what  you 
did  not  mean." 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  and  stood  look- 
ing down  into  his  eyes. 

"  Not  mean  it !  And  what  excuse 
should  I  have  for  myself  if  I  did  that 
without  cause?    You  know  me  better 

than  that ;   you  know  that "      She 

hesitated. 

"  That  what  ?  "  said  Cornwall,  rising  to 


his  knees,  and  taking  her  slender  waist 
in  his,  hands.  "  That  what  ?  "  he  whis- 
pered, looking  up  into  her  eyes.  "  What  ? 
my  darling  !  my  sweet !  " 

For  an  answer  she  bent  her  head  and 
touched  his  hair  with  her  Hps. 

All  life,  all  love,  eternity  itself,  were 
compassed  in  that  one  Httle  kiss,  and 
for  a  moment  Ned  and  duty,  fidelity  and 
the  future,  past  friendship  and  present 
blame — the  whole  world  was  blotted  out. 
Love  ruled  supreme,  and  perfect  as  it 
came  so  they  received  it,  nor  marred 
its  perfection  by  taking  thought  ;  with 
an  impulse  that  of  itself  is  the  inspira- 
tion of  genius,  looking  neither  before 
nor  behind,  they  lived  for  each  other 
that  httle  space — a  minute  in  life's  sad 
journey  without  a  flaw. 

Throughout  the  few  remaining  hours 
of  the  afternoon  Cornwall  lay  in  the 
sand  at  her  feet  and  looked  in  her  eyes. 
Eveiy  question  of  the  future  disap- 
peared :  with  her,  because  she  had  no 
question — this  day  was  her  last ;  with 
him,  because  to-day  was  to-day — leave  it 
without  blemish — contentions  for  the 
morrow.  And  she  laughed  to  him,  and 
cried  to  him,  and  told  him  all  the  things 
she  had  longed  to  tell  him  so  many, 
many  times — for  trust  is  sweet  and  con- 
fidence is  union.  She  quaiTelled  with 
him,  and  mocked  him,  making  him  al- 
ternately a  jest  and  a  hero,  while  she 
covered  him  with  adoring  ridicule  and 
ridiculed  her  adoration  by  turns.  And 
Cornwall,  smiling,  indulgent,  happy, 
lived  for  to-day ;  light-hearted,  perfect 
to-day — leave  it  untroubled.  To-mor- 
row her  release  shovdd  come,  and  she 
should  not  sue  for  it. 

"  It  is  out  of  your  hands  now,  sweet," 
he  thought,  and  bid  her  good-by. 

She  stood  on  the  rocks  and  watched 
his  boat  steadily  turned  toward  the  fur- 
ther shore  ;  life  by  love  alone  was  made 
glorious  to  her,  and  the  receding  vision 
of  perfect  happiness  held  her  eyes  sealed 
from  tears.  He  was  gone,  but  he  loved 
her  ;  he  was  gone  forever  ;  but  in  her 
heart  she  held  a  memory  and  a  promise  ; 
nay,  more,  a  certainty  that  however  far 
the  way,  however  long  the  time,  he  loved 
her,  he  loved  her  ! 

At  the  hill-top  she  paused,  and  as  she 
turned  her  face  homeward  two  Uttlo 
drifting   clouds    of  burning  rose   told 
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where  the  sun  had  set.  All  the  heavens 
were  tinged  with  pink  ;  the  long,  wet 
beach  below  her  glowed  with  it,  and 
the  shining  sand-hills  blushed  a  faint 
reflection  of  the  sky.  Out  into  the  pale, 
green  waters  of  the  gently  heaving  sea 
long  ridges  of  rock  stretched  one  beyond 
the  other  in  deep  masses  of  warm,  pur- 
plish red,  darkening  into  velvety  shad- 
ows at  their  bases,  and  down  on  the 
cur\ing  beaches  between,  the  smooth 
waves  pulsed  in  slowly,  unbroken,  while 
each  undulation  reflected  tender,  inde- 
finable changes  from  green  to  blue  in 
soft  veiled  colors  hiding  a  core  of  fire. 
Over  aU  hung  a  thin  red  mist — the 
whole  world  was  steeped  in  rose-color  ! 
Silently  she  kept  on  her  way,  nor  once 
looked  back.  Slowly  and  with  some- 
thing of  weariness  she  descended  the 
tumbling  bed  of  rocks  where  the  cattle 
had  made  a  path  to  the  shore.  She  was 
thinking,  as  she  picked  her  way  through 
the  tide-pools,  thinking  hard ;  yet  the 
thoughts  were  so  unformed,  so  far  be- 
low the  surface,  that  it  seemed  as  if  in 
the  depths  of  her  soul  another  were 
thinking  for  her,  while  she  listened, 
every  faculty  suspended,  awaiting  a  de- 
cision. At  last  she  reached  the  flight 
of  broken  steps  that  led  to  the  roadway, 
and  as  she  put  her  foot  upon  the  low- 
est she  looked  back.  The  glory  had 
gone  from  sea  and  shore  ;  the  gray  waves 
lapped  sadly  on  the  forsaken  sands ;  the 
hills  and  rocks  were  hard  and  forbid- 
ding ;  the  sky  was  mottled  with  thin 
clouds,  and  upon  all  the  broad  expanse 
of  waters  behind  her  there  was  no  token 
of  any  living  thing.  "  He  is  gone,  gone, 
gone ! "  cried  the  inner  voice,  wailing, 
despairing,  and  with  one  hand  clenched 
on  her  knee,  she  stood  and  listened  to  it. 
Her  day  was  over,  her  one  last  day ! 
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Nina  mounted  the  steps  and  walked 
along  the  sandy  road  toward  the  farm- 
house, dragging  one  foot  after  the  other, 
heavy  with  fatigue.  In  an  hour,  in  less 
than  an  hour,  the  old  life  of  silent  war- 
fare with  Ned  would  begin  again.  She 
would  not — she  could  not !  The  little 
house  that  all  summer  had  been  so  cool 
in  the  heat  and  sunshine,  so  cosey  and 
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friendly  in  the  cold  and  wet,  now  with 
its  glassy  pool  and  dark  background  of 
pines  suggested  an  infinity  of  forbidding 
possibilities.  And  Ned  was  coming ! 
He  was  coming  to  turn  it  all  into  bitter- 
ness ;  her  breath  came  with  a  sudden 
sob — "  My  day  !  my  day ! " 

Silent  and  absorbed  in  her  own 
thoughts  she  entered  the  house  and  sat 
down  to  the  supper  served  with  open  dis- 
approval by  Mrs.  Long.  The  woman's 
impertinence,  curbed  for  months,  seemed 
to-night  beyond  control,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  future  gain  were  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  satisfying  joy  of  a 
present  spite. 

"I  suppose  youll  be  goin'  out  to 
spend  the  evenin',"  she  remarked  as 
Nina  rose  from  the  table  and  went  tow- 
ard the  front  door  ;  but  the  girl  did 
not  hear  her. 

Just  above  the  hiU  that,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  little  lake,  faced  the 
house,  a  line  of  pale  gold  stole  from  the 
dark  tops  of  the  stunted  trees,  arching 
above  them  dome-like,  and  as  it  grew 
and  spread  some  strange  witchery 
wrought  a  change  in  the  dreary  land- 
scape. There  was  a  moon,  already  high 
in  the  sky,  and  she  had  forgotten  it ! 
The  impulse  to  escape  her  cousin's  com- 
ing became  a  resolve,  and  taking  her 
small  gray  wrap  from  a  nail  in  the  hall 
she  left  the  house. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  remember  that 
Mr.  Forman  will  be  here  in  half  an 
hour,"  Mrs.  Long  called  from  the  door- 
way, but  Nina  pursued  her  course. 

"  And  you  sit  there  and  tell  me  that 
Cornwall  went  off  on  the  coach.  I  know 
better  !  "  said  the  woman,  going  back  to 
the  kitchen  where  her  husband  sat  read- 
ing the  paper.  "  Just  wait  till  her  cous- 
in comes ! " 

"  Hey ! "  said  Long,  who  was  a  little 
deaf.  "  Yes  ;  he's  gone  on  the  coach. 
He'U  make  her  a  sight  better  husband 
than  Forman  ever  would !  And  you'd 
better  mind  your  own  business."  And 
he  returned  to  his  Evening  Breeze,  un- 
conscious of  having  given  her  the  only 
advice  she  could  not  follow. 

Not  wishing  to  wander  too  far  from 
the  house,  Nina  crossed  the  sand  and 
climbed  out  upon  the  wreck  ;  it  had 
"  gone  ashore  stem  on,"  as  Long  said, 
and  the  water  plashed  softly  against  the 
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broken  timbers  at  the  bow,  for  the  tide 
had  turned.  Silent  and  deserted  the 
long  beach  stretched  away  to  its  rocky 
boundary,  and  a  bright  wake  of  moon- 
light fell  across  the  wet  sand,  turning  all 
the  footmarks  and  depressions  in  its 
shining  course  into  quaking  pools  of 
liquid  gold.  One  bej'ond  another  the 
white  sand-hills  leaned  backward  from 
the  shore,  gleaming  mysteriously,  like 
snow  mountains  in  a  dream.  The  voice 
of  the  troubled  ocean  came  in  to  her, 
laden  with  doubts. 

"  Why  ?  "  it  moaned. 

Where  was  the  justice  of  this  sacri- 
fice ?  Had  she  asked  for  the  wealth  that 
chained  her  so  heavUy  ?  Was  not  its 
restoration  to  Ned  the  boon  of  all  boons 
that  she  ardently  craved?  What  right 
had  he  to  stipulate  the  manner  of  its 
restitution  ?  Gladly  would  she  fling  it 
all  into  the  sea  before  her ! 

"  Why  ?     Why  ?  " 

Because  he  was  relentlessly  set  on 
one  plan,  selfishly  and  blindly  indifferent 
to  what  the  cost  might  be.  Argument 
enraged  him,  and  opposition  drove  him 
wild.  "  If  only  he  would  be  reasonable," 
she  murmured,  knowing  that  to  be  rea- 
sonable, as  she  would  define  it,  was  the 
last  thing  to  be  expected  of  him. 

A  hght  mist  was  drawing  in  from  the 
horizon,  and  a  faint  rattle  of  rowlocks 
came  from  over  the  water.  Someone 
out  beyond  the  dim  line  of  sight  spoke 
a  word  or  two,  there  was  a  quiet  answer, 
and  all  was  still.  The  sounds  died  away, 
and  again  Nina  was  alone  with  the  doubt- 
ing, perturbing  sea. 

"  Why  ?    Ah,  why  ?  " 

To  sacrifice  the  man  that  she  loved — 
to  throw  away  her  own  life  ?  Why,  in- 
deed, should  this  be  asked  of  her  ?  What 
did  he  care — Ned,  who  pursued  his  ob- 
ject from  sheer  momentum,  the  sullen 
force  of  whose  obstinacy  made  her  shud- 
der with  repulsion?  "  There  are  possi- 
bilities in  Ned,"  she  had  said  in  the 
morning,  and  here,  in  the  changing, 
fleeting  light,  those  possibilities  were 
far  from  attractive.  As  she  sat  and 
thought  the  water  drew  away,  lea^ang 
the  wreck  high  on  the  sands,  and  the 
clear  light  of  the  moon  was  dimmed  by 
changing  clouds.  What  other  end  than 
this  had  she  ever  looked  forward  to? 
Every  tie  of  association,  all  the  teaching 


of  her  childhood,  every  aim  in  her  hfe 
had  been  bound  up  in  Ned.  What  right 
had  she  to  sever  those  ties,  so  long  as 
he  deemed  her  bound  ?  She  was  fond 
of  Ned,  and  he  of  her.  Who  knew  but 
that  in  this  matter  she  did  him  injustice, 
if  he  loved  her  ?  She  dared  not  end  it ; 
in  honor  she  could  not  end  it.  And 
Cornwall  Avas  bound  to  Ned,  as  was  she. 
He  would  feel  that  in  robbing  his  friend 
of  the  one  he  loved  he  was  doing  a 
cowardly  thing,  "And  he  shall  not  sully 
his  conscience  for  me !  There  is  but 
one  course,"  she  thought. 

"Where  is  Cornwall?" 

She  started  violently  and  turned.  For- 
man  himself  was  standing  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wreck. 

"  Oh,  Ned  !  how  tiresome  and  melo- 
dramatic !  "  Her  voice  shook  a  little  as 
she  spoke,  and  in  his  breast  the  unaccus- 
tomed tremor  roused  a  strange  pulsa- 
tion, faint  and  tense,  like  that  from  the 
first  clangor  of  a  far-away  tocsin,  inciting 
to  confusion  and  riot. 

"Where  is  Cornwall?"  he  repeated, 
slowly. 

"He  went  this  afternoon." 

"  I  knew  he  went  this  afternoon.  He 
is  a  scoundrel.  When  did  he  come 
back?" 

"  Ned  ! " 

"  Where  is  he  ?  " 

Angry  and  hurt,  and  yet  too  con- 
science-smitten to  protest,  she  jvmaped 
down  on  the  sand,  and  turned  to  cross 
the  beach. 

"  I  am  going  back  to  the  Longs,"  she 
said,  as  she  passed  him. 

Forman  stood  still  and  watched  her, 
half  inclined  not  to  follow.  The  moon 
was  a  little  past  the  full,  and  seemed  to 
float  in  an  even  background  of  pale  gray 
clouds  so  thin  that  they  scarcely  dimmed 
its  shining;  but  between  it  and  him, 
blown  by  a  contrary  wind,  long  stream- 
ers of  mist,  black  and  delicate,  floated 
cajiriciously  like  torn  veils  of  lace.  He 
glanced  down  at  the  beach  again.  Nina 
was  gone. 

"  Nina  ! "  he  called.  "  Nina !  Where 
are  you  ?  " 

His  voice  was  not  far  behind  her,  and 
she  recognized,  with  a  faint  sense  of 
amusement,  that  her  gray  wrap  and 
gown  made  her  indistinguishable  from 
her  surroundings. 
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"  I  am  here,"  she  called,  and  with  that 
she  turned  and  ran  toward  the  hills. 

*'  Confound  that  dress !  "  cried  Ned, 
from  further  down  the  beach,  to  which 
he  had  turned  in  the  wrong  direction. 
"  Call  again  !  "     But  Nina  was  silent. 

The  lingering  cloud  passed  slowly,  and 
suddenly  the  whole  landscape  was  flood- 
ed with  clear,  white  light.  Ned  stopped 
to  look  about  him  ;  far  beyond,  a  tiny 
black  patch,  sharp-edged,  as  if  cut  from 
silk,  fled  noiselessly  and  fitfully.  For 
a  moment  he  took  it  for  the  moving 
shadow  of  a  little  cloud.  Then,  with  a 
loud  halloo,  he  sprang  ahead  in  long 
leaps,  and  the  dark  silhouette  flew  more 
swiftly  as  the  girl's  Hght  weight  skimmed 
the  yielding  surface  of  the  hillside. 
Heavily  Ned  ploughed  behind,  while 
faint,  thread-like,  he  felt  again  the  heart- 
quake  of  cruelty  that  ushers  in  the 
chase. 

She  had  almost  reached  the  crest  of 
the  hill  when  he  caught  her  by  the 
arm,  and  as  she  turned  back  to  him, 
smiling  half -defiantly,  he  cursed  her 
softly  under  his  breath. 

"Where  is  Cornwall?"  he  whispered. 
"  You  are  going  to  meet  him." 

"  I  am  not.     He  has  gone." 

"  Gone  !  gone  !  He  has  left  you  here 
to  face  it  out  with  me.  Great  God, 
what  a  hero ! "  He  threw  back  his 
head  and  laughed  aloud. 

Nina  winced  at  this.  "Let  my  arm 
go,  Ned,"  she  said,  her  voice  quivering ; 
"you  hurt  me." 

"  I  am  glad  I  do,"  he  answered,  with 
dry  brutality.  "  And  now  tell  me  what 
this  means  ?  " 

For  the  first  time  within  Ned's  mem- 
ory Nina  temporized.  "What  what 
means  ?  "  she  asked.  He  stared  at  her 
incredulously. 

"  So  the  lying  hound  has  brought 
you  down  to  his  own  level !  But  it  is 
of  no  use.  Mrs.  Long  has  been  acting 
the  part  of  chaperone  this  afternoon, 
and  I  have  had  the  benefit  of  all  her  ob- 
servations— I  could  wring  her  neck  for 
her  impertinence." 

"  And  what  has  she  observed  ?  Noth- 
ing that  would  hurt  either  me  or  him. 
Still,  I  did  not  mean  that  you  should 
know  it,  Ned  ;  I  had  a  right  to  one  day 
of  my  life  for  myself,  and  it  would  only 
have  vexed  you." 


"  Thank  you !  You  are  remarkably 
considerate.  May  I  ask  what  your  final 
intentions  in  the  matter  happen  to  be  ? 
Was  this  delicate  care  for  my  feelings 
intended  to  extend  indefinitely  ?  " 

"  If  I  marry  you,  Ned,  I  shall  do  what 
I  can  to  make  you  happy." 

"Ah!  me  too,"  he  answered.  "You 
are  more  than  kind." 

She  looked  at  him  with  innocent  eyes. 
"I  could  have  made  you  happy,  but 
since  you  know  this,  perhaps " 

Forman  dropped  her  arm  and  straight- 
ened himself.  "  Since  I  know  this  ?  " 
he  repeated. 

Nina  turned  to  him  with  outstretched 
hands.  "Ned,  Ned,"  she  cried,  implor- 
ingly, "  give  me  up  !  There  is  plenty 
of  money  for  both  of  us.  Papa  couldn't 
tie  up  all  the  income,  and  if  you  will 
marry  some  one  else  I  will  settle  aU  up- 
on her.     I  have  been  thinking Why 

should  we  be  unhappy  when  there  are 
other  people  for  whom  you  care  more 
than  for  me  ?  " 

"What  has  Cornwall  been  telling 
you  ?  "  he  interrupted,  fiercely. 

"He  has  told  me  nothing.  He  has 
never  breathed  a  disloyal  word  of  you 
in  my  presence,  and  you,  you  know,  you 
have  never  spared  him." 

"  Never  spared  him  !  "  Forman  sneer- 
ed. "  It  seems  I  have  rated  him  far  be- 
yond his  worth  !  And  yet  you  would 
jilt  me  to  marry  him !  A  coward  who 
leaves  you  to  bear  the  brunt  of  this  rupt- 
ure alone " 

"It  is  false,  Ned  !  There  was  to  be 
no  rupture.  I  meant  to  carry  it  all  out. 
He  would  have  stayed,  if  I  had  wished. 
It  was  honor  that  forced  him  away." 

"  And  he  knew  that  you  loved  him  ! 
Do  you  think  that  if  I  had  been  he  and 
had  known  that,  that  anything  in  heaven 
or  hell  would  have  forced  me  away  ?  I 
should  have  torn  you  from  any  man, 
let  his  rights  be  what  they  might ! 
I  should  have  stayed  and  faced  it  out 
with  him,  and  claimed  you,  and  won 
you !  Do  you  think  that  your  petty 
scruples  would  have  been  final  with 
me?" 

"  They  were  not  petty  scruples.  I  was 
bound  to  you,  Ned,  and  he  is  your  friend. 
There  seemed  no  other  way — I  thought. 
But  now,  since  you  know — it  is  not  too 
late.     Let  me  go,  Ned.     He  is  to   see 
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you  to-morrow,  he  said  ;  he  had  busi- 
ness in  the  city  ;  he  said  so." 

"  To-morrow  !  Business  !  and  this 
fellow  you  love  ?  He  shall  not  have 
you." 

She  was  shaken  to  the  heart's  core. 
Had  Cornwall  deserted  her  ?  Was  her 
one  perfect  love  thus  to  be  desecrated  ? 

"You  do  not  understand.  You  are 
ungenerous,"  she  said.  "  You  speak  as 
if  what  had  cost  both  him  and  me  more 
than  life  had  been  a  dastardly  thing." 

"  How  could  he  let  the  day  go,  and 
not  make  sure  ?  " 

"  Because  he  loved  you,  Ned  ;  you, 
who  do  not  love  either  him  or  me.  But 
never  mind  whether  he  should  have 
stayed  or  gone.  It  is  not  this  that  we 
have  to  settle,  but  the  other.  Give  me 
up,  Ned.     You  do  not  love  me." 

"  I do  not  love  you  ! " 

"Marry  some  one  else — Mrs.  Sturgis. 
You  know  that  she  is  more  to  you  than 
I  am  ;  you  would  leave  me  any  time  for 
her." 

"  Marry  Fanny  Sturgis !  Did  you 
mind  that  I  left  you  for  her  ?  " 

She  shrank  back  from  the  face  that 
he  had  bent  down  to  her  with  a  gesture 
of  repulsion. 

"  No  ;  you  did  not  mind,  and  I  knew 
it.  You  would  not  have  minded  if  you 
had  been  my  wife.  Fanny  Sturgis ! 
She  is  not  the  kind  of  woman  that  one 
marries  !  I  want  you — you  !  And  you 
think  I  do  not  love  you  ?  I  have  loved 
you  since  the  day  you  were  bom,  and  I 
a  great  awkward  school-boy  took  you 
from  the  fat  nurse  to  show  you  to  my 
father  ;  I  wasn't  afraid.  I  held  you  as 
if  I  had  been  created  for  it,  and  I  loved 
you  because  you  were  mine — because 
you  were  meant  for  me.  And  I  have 
loved  you  ever  since." 

"  But,  Ned,  you  have  loved  other 
women." 

He  glanced  at  her  and  smiled.  "  So 
I  have,"  he  said  dehberately,  "  and  so  I 
probably  shall.  Do  you  tlunk  that  has 
anything  to  do  with  this?  I  may  love  a 
dozen,  but  I  am  going  to  marry  you  !  " 

She  started  as  if  stung  by  a  blow. 
"  Marry  me !  You  never  shall,"  she 
cried,  and  sped  away  down  the  slope  of 
the  hiU. 

Forman  followed  ;  the  sand  dragged, 
dragged,    dragged  at  his  feet,   and  a 


sullen  obstinacy  took  hold  of  him.  He 
ran  in  silence,  guided  now  by  a  flitting 
shadow,  now  by  the  mere  rustle  of  gar- 
ments and  the  faint  rush  of  foot-faUs 
in  the  sand.  For  the  moon  played  a 
ghastly  hide-and-seek  in  the  clouds  as 
the  girl  gUded  from  rock  to  rock  through 
the  tufts  of  grass  and  crackling  bushes 
of  pungent  bay — now  an  invisible  pres- 
ence that  baffled  him  and  threw  him  far 
off  the  track,  now  a  gray  scud  of  mist 
among  the  dark  greens  of  the  low 
growths  about  her.  And  ever  the  thin, 
black,  crape-like  wreaths  floated  between 
the  earth  and  sky  where  the  clouds  were 
massing  in  torn  and  threatening  racks 
by  the  rising  wind. 

Nina  sped  onward,  all  her  forces  con- 
centrated in  her  desire  to  reach  the  house 
before  Ned.  Her  heart  was  as  lead-  in 
her  bosom.  "It  makes  it  hard  to  run." 
she  panted,  "  hard  to  rim  ;  so  heavy  a 
heart ! "  and  yet  she  scarcely  knew 
why  she  ran.  She  only  felt  that  be- 
hind her  some  ruthless  force  was  driv- 
ing her  onward,  and  that  she  must  not 
stop.  "  If  Cornwall  had  only  stayed  !  " 
she  sobbed  in  short -drawn  breaths. 
"  Cornwall,  Cornwall !  how  he  wiU 
grieve  that  he  did  not  stay.  Do  not 
be  sorry,  Cornwall — I  undei-stand  —  I 
believe.  It  was  a  mistake — we  all  make 
mistakes  at  the  turning-points  in  our 
lives.  Cornwall,  Cornwall,  do  not  be 
sorry." 

Her  sharp  breaths  began  to  sound 
like  a  faint  cry,  coming  back  to  Forman's 
ears  as  the  painf  ;il  breathing  of  the  hunt- 
ed hare  comes  back  to  the  hounds  that 
have  almost  run  it  down.  The  spirit  of 
the  hunt  was  upon  him,  and  the  cruel 
throb  within  him,  once  as  faint  as 
the  weak  pulse  of  a  dying  child,  had 
strengthened  into  a  resistless  power. 
She  had  led  him  this  chase  for  a  life- 
time. The  weight  of  the  heavy  sand 
goaded  him  to  fury.  Let  him  but  once 
reach  her!  The  cutting,  knife-Uke  cry- 
ing was  close  before  him.  They  were 
running  deep  within  the  hills,  and  the 
sand  was  everj'where  about  them.  She 
turned  and  faced  him.  "With  a  last  leap 
he  caught  her  by  the  shovdders. 

"You  shall  marry  me,"  he  whispered, 
bending  his  head  to  a  level  with  hers. 
She  made  no  answer,  and  the  painful 
heaving  of  her  chest  testified  to  the 
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frightful  exertion  of  the  last  few  min- 
utes. "  My  heart ! "  she  said,  at  last,  in 
a  stifled  voice,  "  my  heart !  Go  away, 
Ned,  let  me  loosen  my  dress.  Go,  I  will 
not  run  ;  my  heart,  oh !  my  heart,  it 
will  burst !  " 

But  Forman  never  stirred  ;  tighten- 
ing his  grasp  he  waited,  ready  to  tear 
an  answer  from  the  agonized  heart 
whose  beatings  made  a  surging  in  his 
ears.     She  was  caught. 

"You  are  mine.  You  are  bound  in 
honor  to  marry  me." 

"I  ^viU  marry  you  if  you  exact  it," 
said  the  girl,  in  broken  gasps  ;  "  but  I 
shall  never  be  yours.  Force  me  to  mar- 
ry  you  and  you  shall  see.  Every  kind 
word  I  speak  to  you  shall  be  meant  for 
another  ;  every  thought,  every  touch. 
You  shall  not  even  exist  for  me.  Why 
do  you  not  maiTy  some  woman  that 
loves  you  ?  " 

"You  shall  love  me.  You  are  the 
woman  I  shall  marry — the  only  woman 
I  want  for  the  mother  of  my  children." 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment  with 
angrj'  incomprehension,  all  the  inno- 
cent simplicity  of  her  girlish  thoughts 
in  outraged  opposition. 

"  And  if  I  have  children,  I  shall  teach 
them  to  be  like  him  !  All  that  they 
honor  most  will  be  found  in  him  ;  they 
shall  not  even  know  you  !  Whenever  I 
look  at  them  I  shall  remember  that  if 
he  hears  of  them  he  will  think  tenderly 
of  them  because  of  me,  and  I  shall  love 
them  for  that ;  and  so  even  the  love  I 
give  them  will  be  for  love  of  him  ;  you 
will  have  nothing — nothing  !  " 

"  I  shall  have  this,"  and  Ned  bent  his 
face  toward  her. 

"No,"  she  cried,  throwing  herself 
back. 

And  as  she  leaned  against  the  bank  the 
moonbeams  shone  through  the  grass- 
es that  fringed  the  turfy  edge  curving 
above  her,  and  fell  on  the  smooth  slopes 
of  the  deep  basin  shut  in  on  all  sides  by 
great  drifts  of  sand.  She  smiled  with  a 
sudden  hght  in  her  eyes.  "  Cornwall," 
she  murmured,  as  if  she  saw  him.  Ned 
turned  fiercely  ;  there  was  no  one  there. 
"  You  def}'  me  ?  '  he  cried  ;  something 
in  his  brain  gave  way  with  a  great  snap 
as  he  shook  her  with  sudden  rage  by 
the  shoulders.  Her  head  fell  back  and 
for  an  instant  a  look  of  terror  dawned 


in  her  eyes  ;  with  a  light  wrench  she 
freed  herself  and  looked  about  her.  It 
was  the  place  ;  she  knew  it !  Again  she 
smiled,  and  stretching  her  hands  as  if 
in  greeting, 

"I  love  him!"  she  cried.  "I  love 
him  ! " 

Forman  waited  one  incredulous,  in- 
furiated moment,  and  then  dragging 
her  toward  him  he  kissed  her  on  the 
lips.  "  This  is  for  me,"  he  said,  savage- 
ly, and  stooping  forward  looked  into 
her  face  ;  but  she,  smiling  still,  gazed  at 
the  sky  beyond  him. 

"  I  love  him  !  love  him  !  "  she  answer- 
ed, and  the  moonlight  shone  do\NTi  into 
her  eyes. 

And  of  a  sudden  a  great  confusion 
feU  upon  Forman,  as  of  bells  clanging, 
voices  crying,  strange  hands  pushing, 
and  all  for  one  thing — to  destroy,  to  ob- 
literate, to  kUl  forever  that  smile  meant 
for  another.  It  was  his  prey  ;  it  defied 
him  even  when  captured  ;  but  the  girl 
on  seeing  his  face  closed  her  eyes  to 
shut  out  the  terror  of  it. 

"For  God's  sake  stop  smiling,  Nina," 
he  said,  hoarsely. 

She  opened  her  eyes.  "  You  have  had 
nothing,"  she  said  ;  "  nothing.  He  told 
me  he  loved  me — here — this  afternoon." 

"Be  silent,"  said  Forman,  and  his 
hands  crept  along  her  shoulders,  up- 
ward. "Women  have  been  killed  for 
less." 

"  Kill  me  then  !  Death  would  be  a 
grace  compared  with  the  life  you  would 
force  upon  me.  Oh  !  Cornwall ! "  Was 
it  a  cry  for  help  ? 

What  had  he  done  ? 

She  was  lying  back  against  the  sand- 
bank, the  smile  still  on  her  face. 

"Stop  smiling." 

She  tried  to  speak.  He  loosened  his 
grasp  and  bent  to  hear. 

"  We — all — make — mistakes — at — the 
—  turning-points — love,"  she  gasped, 
faintly.  "Cornwall — Cornwall — do  not 
be  sorry — Cornwall ! " 

Ned's  hands  tightened  without  mercy  ; 
a  thousand  screaming  demons  screwed 
his  tense  nerves  and  steadied  them  for 
action  ;  then,  with  a  sudden,  awful  re- 
laxation they  gave  way.  The  man  shrank 
and  fell  together  like  a  lifeless  thing, 
and  with  a  suffocated  cry,  holding  out 
his  hands  in  abhorrence  far  from  him. 
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he  fled.  He  knew  not  how  far  he  ran, 
nor  where  were  the  dark  masses  of 
rock  between  which  he  crept  to  hide 
from  the  moonhght  that  shone  up  to 
his  horror-stretched  eyes  in  a  thousand 
laughing  reflections.  He  knew  only  that 
it  smiled  on  the  waves  and  danced  on 
the  beach,  and  that  the  sky  was  clear 
and  broad  in  the  west,  a  terrible  thing. 
But  in  the  dark,  between  the  setting  of 
the  moon  and  dawn,  he  stole  forth,  try- 
ing to  seek  out  the  spot  that  in  his  blind 
horror  he  had  fled  from.  With  despair 
he  found  that  amid  the  confusing  same- 
ness it  was  lost  to  him.  Carefully  at 
first,  and  then  with  growing  reckless- 
ness, as  the  time  grew  short,  he  searched 
in  and  out  among  the  misty  dunes,  un- 
til the  Hght  began  to  steal  into  the  sky, 
and  all  at  once  he  stumbled,  recovered 
himself,  and  looked  downward. 

She  was  there  at  his  feet  in  the  sand. 
Her  eyes  looked  up  softly,  blue,  deep, 
without  the  glaze  or  fixity  of  death, 
her  lips  were  red,  and  the  faint  color 
of  her  cheek  almost  seemed  to  flow  un- 
der the  transparent  skin.  The  soft, 
curling  hair  made  a  little  brown  shadow 
about  her  ears  and  temples,  and  yet 
she  was  dead,  smiHng  upward  in  the 
spot  where  Cornwall  had  told  her  of  his 
love !  Remembering  this,  Ned  stooped, 
and  gathering  her  to  him,  with  a  sob, 
lifted  the  light  burden  and  stole  away. 
She  should  not  lie  there. 

Later  in  the  morning  Forman  came 
to  the  Longs  and  ordered  Nina's  tnmks 
to  be  sent  to  a  neighboring  town  on 
the  coast,  whither  he  had  taken  her,  he 
said,  on  the  evening  before,  because  of 
Mrs.  Long's  impertinence.  Except  for  a 
lively  curiosity  as  to  what  had  occurred 
when  "  he  had  it  out  with  her,"  the  wom- 
an gave  the  matter  no  further  thought. 
The  summer  had  been  profitable  ;  she 
washed  her  hands  of  her  boarders,  and 
her  mind,  at  ease  with  the  world,  was 
pleasantly  full  of  projects  for  laying  out 
her  gains. 

And  Ned — fresh,  pink,  complete — ap- 
peared that  afternoon  at  one  of  the  gay 
resorts  near  at  hand,  which  the  people 
he  knew  best  were  wont  to  frequent  in 
the  summer  weather  ;  he  was  to  be  mar- 
ried, he  said,  in  a  few  days,  privately, 
very  privately  ;  he  would  not  even  tell 
where,  nor  exactly  when,  but  he  was 


bidding  everyone  good-by.  They  were 
astonished  at  his  gracious  amiabihty  ; 
they  had  never  dreamed  that  he  cared  so 
much  for  them — all  that  trouble  just  to 
see  them  once  before  he  saUed  !  Surely 
he  could  not  be  compelled  to  leave  be- 
fore night.  But  Ned  hurried  away  ;  he 
must  "  get  back,"  he  insisted. 

But  as  the  crowded  cars  gradually 
emptied,  the  Ned  of  an  hour  before  fell 
away  like  an  outer  shell — he  was  get- 
ting back !  Wherefore,  he  knew  not. 
Weary,  haggard,  almost  stumbling,  he 
clambered  down  from  the  train  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  and  unthinking,  drawn 
by  a  fearful  attraction,  against  which  his 
every  instinct  rebelled,  he  started  across 
the  country;  through  the  woods,  over 
the  bogs,  up  among  the  frightfiil  deso- 
late bowlder-strewn  hills,  and  down  again 
to  the  water's  edge  he  walked,  as  if  every 
foot  of  the  unwonted  way  were  oft-trod- 
den ground.  Silently  he  loosed  a  little 
boat  from  the  float  and  pushed  into  the 
stream,  threading  in  and  out  among 
the  marshes  with  absolute  certainty, 
never  taking  a  needless  turn  nor  mis- 
taking an  inlet  for  the  main  current. 
The  smooth,  black  water  hardly  seemed 
to  splash  imder  the  oars  ;  the  tall  grass 
drew  behind  him  whispering,  while  the 
long  water-weeds  hissed  softly  against 
the  bow.  He  pulled  the  boat  far  up  on 
the  narrow,  pebbly  beach,  and  crossed 
the  fields  behind  the  hills. 

"  I  am  not  going  there,"  he  muttered, 
and  then  with  a  gesture  of  despair 
turned,  climbed  the  rocks,  and  felt  be- 
neath his  tired  feet  the  yielding,  sound- 
less, obstructive  sand.  The  night  was 
obscure,  and  he  plodded  onward,  dull, 
heavy,  feverish,  yet  occasionally  shiver- 
ing ;  he  looked  up,  stupidly  wonder- 
ing at  the  absence  of  the  torturing 
moonlight,  and  for  the  first  time  real- 
ized that  it  was  raining.  To-night  he 
had  not  lost  his  way ;  without  search- 
ing or  hesitation  he  found  the  spot  that 
his  unwilling  feet  were  seeking.  Sure- 
ly there  was  something  breaking  the 
smooth  surface  that  he  had  left  in  the 
morning !  Without  dread,  with  expec- 
tation even,  he  descended  the  slope  of 
the  hill  and  found  what  had  not  been 
hidden  from  his  eyes  during  all  the 
scenes  of  the  livelong  day.  Slowly  he 
sank  at  her  side ;  carefully  he  avoided 
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the  touch  of  the  icy  little  hand  that 
rested  on  her  breast,  and  in  the  sand 
that  covered  all  but  her  face,  he  laid  his 
head  and  wept,  and  wept — not  for  re- 
penttxnce,  nor  for  remorse,  but  because 
the  rain  was  faUing  upon  her  upturned 
face  and  hung  in  drops  from  the  long 
lashes  of  her  sweet,  sweet  eyes  ;  he  wept 
for  the  pity  of  it — and  such  weeping 
drives  men  mad.  Then  he  rose,  and 
gathering  her  again  in  his  arms  he 
sought  securer  burial. 

A  new  dread  had  come  to  haunt  him  ; 
with  shrinking  nerves  he  watched  the 
spot  where  he  now  laid  her,  through  the 
long  hours  of  the  weejjing  night  far  into 
the  morning,  leaving  it  only  when  the 
bright  noon-day  shone  down  upon  it, 
and  the  fresh  rising  wind  blew  the  sand 
in  little  steam-like  streamers  from  the 
top  of  the  peak  that  formed  his  land- 
mark. Fixing  it  clear  in  his  mind — the 
white  drift,  the  little  clump  of  bay,  and 
the  blue  sea  beyond — he  strode  away. 

"  My  God  !  'my  God  ! "  he  repeated, 
"  what  an  awful  errand  !  What  an  aw- 
ful errand  ! " 

By  the  back  roads  he  made  his  way 
to  a  small  town  not  very  distant,  and 
bought  something,  and  as  he  looked  at 
the  ijright  steel  surface  of  its  broad, 
square  blade,  it  filled  him  with  an  un- 
governable repulsion  and  disgust. 

"  Wrap  it  up,"  he  said,  shuddering  ; 
but  the  independent  shopkeeper  re- 
fused, 

"  See  here,"  he  declared,  "  if  you  are 
not  too  proud  to  use  a  spade,  you  needn't 
be  too  modest  to  carry  it  bare  ! "  And 
Ned  dared  not  insist,  but  hiding  it  in 
the  bushes  he  bought  the  paper  and 
twine  elsewhere  and  covered  it  away 
from  his  sight.  Then  he  wandered  into 
a  pine  wood,  and  deep  in  a  thicket  lay 
on  the  scented  needles  and  waited.  He 
slept  by  snatches,  slept  and  dreamed, 
and  groaned  in  his  dreams.  For  a  space 
he  sat  erect  and  talked,  fast  and  long, 
with  crimson  face  and  vacant  eyes.  He 
was  not  sleeping,  but  he  knew  not  that 
time  was  passing,  and  woke  to  con- 
sciousness only  when  the  moon  shone 
down  upon  him  from  directly  overhead. 

It  was  late  when  he  returned  to  the 
sand-hills  ;  he  walked  in  a  daze  and  had 
missed  his  way  ;  the  wind  from  the  sea 
was  bearing  in   a   fog   again,  and  the 


silent  scene  was  changing  in  a  moving 
panorama  of  haze  and  clear  moonlight. 
And  nowhere  could  he  find  the  spot 
where  a  tall  peak  of  sand  stood  out 
against  the  sky,  and  the  sea  showed  blue 
beyond  a  Httle  clump  of  dark  green  bay. 
He  had  lost  her  again — but  he  had 
known  that  he  should  lose  her.  Wearily 
his  search  began ;  the  clouds  closed 
silently  in  around  him  ;  the  moonhght 
filtered  through  them  with  a  tint  of 
green,  and  from  time  to  time  as  he 
reached  an  open  space  a  little  gray  scud 
flitted  before  him — and  he  remembered. 
Thicker  and  thicker  grew  the  haze  ;  the 
moon  was  sinking  toward  the  west ; 
with  careful  feet  he  crept  along  the  bowl- 
ders, and  once  at  the  edge  of  a  cliff  he 
heard  the  sea  booming  on  the  beach,  and 
saw  in  the  parting  of  the  mist  the  waves 
lashing  below  him  ;  he  drew  back  un- 
startled,  turning  his  face  inland — that 
was  not  a  thing  to  fear.  But  in  among 
the  sands  he  wandered  with  horror- 
strained  nerves,  and  as  he  slid  down  the 
shifting  hills  his  mouth  was  diy  and 
his  tongue  lay  shrivelled  in  his  throat. 
"If  I  should  come  upon  her  una- 
wares," he  said,  his  voice  hoarse  and 
inarticulate,  and  he  peered  before  him 
in  the  thickening  chaos  that  he  might 
not  be  taken  by  surprise.  The  moon 
went  down  and  left  him  in  blackness, 
utter  blackness  and  fear.  Like  a  grovel- 
ling shadow  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  he 
searched  on  his  knees,  searched  with 
hovering  hands  recoiling  in  anguish,  for 
that  the  eyes  should  see  is  far  more 
tolerable  than  that  the  hands  should 
touch.  Creeping  among  the  woody 
thickets  of  the  bay,  feeling  every  sharp- 
edged  tuft  of  grass,  passing  smoothly 
over  the  level  sand,  shrinkingly  raised 
whenever  the  surface  rounded,  they 
searched,  while  again  and  again  he 
straightened  himself  to  his  feet  to  push 
more  securely  into  place  the  long  pack- 
age under  his  arm  which  was  growing 
heavy  and  slipped  constantly.  And  as 
he  crept,  the  sand  gave  way  imder  him 
— forward,  downward,  he  slid  and  fell — 
it  seemed  forever.  The  heavy  ii-on  es- 
caping from  his  hold  struck  against  a 
loosened  stone,  and  stone  and  steel, 
clanging  together,  rolled  down  like  a 
rude  alarum  ;  on  he  slid,  clutching  for 
it,  securing  it,  missing  it,  with  hoarse 
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ejaculations  of  disappointment  at  each 
succeeding  failure,  until  with  his  left 
hand  he  caught  it,  and  with  his  right 

in  the  dark,  in  the  thick  dark,  there 

was  heavy  silence,  even  the  sea  was  still, 
and  then,  from  out  of  the  gloom  a 
man's  voice  resovmded  in  one  intoler- 
able, frenzied  cry.  Up  from  the  depths 
it  echoed,  through  all  the  great  serene 
spaces  of  clear  deep  blue,  from  whence 
the  frightened  stars  looked  downward 
at  the  one  black  spot  in  all  the  transpar- 
ent purity  of  the  night. 

Rigid,  motionless,  with  stony,  averted 
eyes,  Ned  stood  and  frowned  into  the 
opaque  darkness,  until  a  gray  shade 
began  to  suffuse  it,  and  a  light  wind 
blew  suddenly  inland.  The  whirling 
vapor  enveloped  him  like  a  shroud, 
writhing  in  spirals  from  the  sparse 
grass  about  him,  and  before  him  was  a 
stretch  of  sea,  a  patch  of  dark  green 
bushes,  and  a  softly  outlined  snow-white 
peak  that  melted  into  the  awful  paUor 
of  morning.  Long  he  stared  at  it  and 
at  the  lashing  water  beyond,  with  level 
unwinking  eyes,  that  never  dropped 
nor  wavered,  and  yet  that  saw  all  the 
while  at  his  feet,  smiling,  innocent, 
with  dewy  hair  and  scarlet  hps,  a  little 
dead  face,  and  one  delicate  dimpled  hand 
lying  bedded  in  the  dull  gray  of  the  wet 
shallow  grave  he  had  given  her.  Warned 
by  the  growing  light  he  stooped,  and 
sought  to  lift  her,  but  this  he  could  not 
do ;  the  rain-washed  sand  had  drifted 
upon  her  body  and  clung  in  masses  to 
her  garments.  Then,  with  the  slight 
laugh  of  a  man  who  after  long  reflection 
casts  aside  some  scruple  as  too  dainty 
for  worldly  wear,  he  tore  the  wrappings 
from  his  spade  and  freed  her  from  the 
heavy  weight.  Lifting  his  burden  he 
strode  down  the  hill  through  the  stony 
channel  to  where  a  wind-swept  tract  of 
grass  and  bushes  rose  on  little  hillocks 
from  the  surrounding  bog.  Down  here 
the  mist  still  lingered,  and  as  he  ap- 
proached began  to  roll  and  rise  and 
drift  and  courtesy  to  the  ground  again, 
trailing  like  frayed  garments  across  the 
rough  bushes,  and  the  man,  springing 
from  hillock  to  hiUock  with  great  leaps, 
laughed  and  laughed  as  it  fled  before 
him,  until  the  hills  echoed,  and  the 
fishermen,  launching  their  boat  far  down 
upon  the  beach,  looked  up  and  wondered. 


"What's  that  in  the  bog  there?"  said 
one. 

"It's  the  mist,  most  like." 

"  I  tell  you  the  mist  don't  laugh.  See 
now !  "     But  Ned  was  gone. 

He  felt  neither  fatigue  nor  strain,  but 
hunted  every  hollow  and  dip  for  a  shel- 
tered, hidden  spot.  "You  shall  rest 
securely  this  time,"  he  whispered ;  but  he 
searched  in  vain  ;  here  there  was  an  open- 
ing to  the  sea,  here  to  the  beach,  and  in 
another  place  the  narrow  foot-path  along 
the  hill-top  came  close  to  the  edge  ;  there 
was  but  one  spot  where,  shut  in  on  every 
side,  the  sand  opened  only  to  the  sky. 

"  This  will  do,"  he  said,  with  cheerful 
alacrity,  as  if  he  were  bent  on  some  com- 
monplace errand  of  daily  need.  Then 
looking  about  him  he  recognized  the 
place. 

"  You  shall  not  lie  here,"  he  whis- 
pered fiercely  in  her  ear.  "It  is  that 
you  are  planning  for." 

He  retraced  his  steps  and  was  cross- 
ing the  bog  again  when  he  was  startled 
by  a  loud  halloo  from  the  shore  ;  turn- 
ing quickly  to  the  right  he  made  for  the 
hills.  Up,  up,  he  clambered,  striding 
with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  and  ran 
along  the  top.  The  men  on  the  beach 
hallooed  again,  and  one  of  them  gave 
chase,  running  in  a  parallel  line,  intend- 
ing to  intercept  him  at  the  cattle-path. 

"  Come  back,"  cried  the  other.  "  It 
is  only  some  crazy  painter  with  his  kit." 
But  Ned,  without  waiting  to  see  him 
obey,  ran  back  out  of  sight,  and  doub- 
Hng  turned  toward  the  spot  from  which 
he  had  been  flying.  He  was  unconscious 
of  fatigue,  but  his  sight  was  blurred  and 
uncertain.  "  We  must  hurry,"  he  said, 
talking  to  himself  continually.  Again 
he  plunged  into  the  drifts,  half-sliding, 
half-leaping,  and  the  yielding  powdery 
sand,  started  by  his  wild  haste  and 
borne  along  by  the  weight  he  carried, 
rose  up  about  him  in  a  thick  cloud; 
and  rolled  down  in  masses  behind  him. 
Laying  his  burden  gently  on  the  ground 
he  began  to  dig  and  dig  and  dig,  step- 
ping into  the  pit  he  had  made  and 
throwing  the  sand  recklessly  right  and 
left,  until  the  whole  place  was  in  a  haze. 

"  It  shall  be  deep,  child.  Tliey  shall 
not  find  you.  It  shall  be  deep  enough 
— deep,  deep,  deep,"  he  repeated,  with  a 
new-bom  fear    of  the    men  who  had 
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chased  him.  "  They  shall  not  find  you, 
dear !  " 

And,  as  fast  as  he  dug,  the  soft  sand 
slid  downward,  doubling  his  labor,  un- 
til, with  a  curse,  he  reached  forward  and 
drew  her  toward  him.  Carefully  he 
placed  her  on  the  bottom  of  the  grave, 
and  then  standing  at  the  edge  looked 
down  into  it.  The  daylight  was  all  about 
him  ;  slowly,  even  with  thoughtfulness, 
he  threw  shovelful  after  shovelful  of 
sand  upon  the  dress  that  he  had  care- 
fully straightened  about  her  little  feet ; 
he  covered  her  gently,  as  a  child  is  cov- 
ered in  bed  by  its  mother,  and  then  he 
stopped,  stopped  and  waited. 

"  I  cannot !  Oh,  my  God  !  "  he  cried, 
"  I  cannot." 

A  long  streak  of  sunshine  fell  in  upon 
the  upturned  face,  and  she  suddenly 
smiled  in  his  eyes — the  smile  that  was 
not  meant  for  him !  And  Ned  flung 
the  spade  far  from  him,  and  with  hands 
and  feet  dashed  the  sand  down  upon 
her  in  showers;  dashed  it,  pushed  it, 
crowded  it,  in  a  frenzy  of  mad  resent- 
ment,   and   stamped    again    and   again 


until  the  hollow  throbbing  resounded 
throughout  aU  the  sandy  basin.  He 
ceased,  and  when  the  mist  had  gone  from 
his  eyes  he  looked  upward.  The  grasses 
fringed  a  turfy  edge  that  circled  above 
him,  and  in  front  rose  the  smooth  bank 
against  which  she  had  leaned  that  night 
so  long  ago — ^years,  ages  ago — and  he 
had  buried  her  deep  in  the  place  that 
Cornwall  had  chosen ! 

Then  Ned  laughed  again — she  had 
outwitted  him.  Laughing,  laughing,  he 
ran  out  of  the  hills,  down  across  the 
beach,  to  tell  it,  and  when  they  turned 
to  hear  he  fell  on  them  furiously  lest 
they  should  go  also  and  find  her,  and 
they  bound  him  and  carried  him  away 
in  the  boat,  raving. 

For  days  and  weeks  they  searched  the 
hills  and  shore,  imavailingly.  But  since 
that  time,  in  the  clear  moonlight,  in  the 
shifting  fog,  sometimes  in  the  rain,  a 
man  may  see  a  little  face  lying  flower- 
like in  the  sand  ;  flowerlike,  -with,  dewy 
eyes,  and  soft,  cvirling  hair  ;  the  delicate 
hand  rests  lightly  on  the  breast,  and  he 
that  sees  forgets  not. 


THE    TWO     GATES. 
'By  Margaret  l^andegrift. 

I  WOULD  recall,  if  I  could  recall, 

K  it  were  not  quite  too  late. 
The  dream  that  came  to  me  first  of  all ; 

It  came  through  the  Ivory  Gate. 
And  I  wovdd  forget,  if  I  could  forget — 

It  is  with  me  night  and  mom — 
A  dream  that  my  very  soul  doth  fret ; 

It  came  through  the  Gate  of  Horn. 


We  know  fuU  well  that  we  may  not  choose 

What  is,  or  is  not  to  be  ; 
What  we  shall  keep,  or  what  we  shall  lose — 

That  not  one  heart  is  free  ; 
But  this  is  the  thing  that  saddest  of  all 

Sad  things  to  me  doth  seem. 
That  we  may  not  forget,  we  may  not  recall 

So  slight  a  thing  as  a  dream. 


MODERN    FIRE   APPARATUS. 

By  John  R.  Spears. 


IT  was  only  a  few  years  ago,  so  few 
as  to  be  easily  within  the  memory  of 
middle-aged  people,  that  when  a  fire 
was  discovered  destroying  a  house  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  the  person  who 
made  the  discovery  ran  into  the  street, 
shouting  "  fire  "  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
The  cry  was  taken  up  in  every  direction 
by  all  who  heard  it,  and  a  howling  mob 
gathered  at  the  nearest  engine-house 
from  which  was  dragged  a  great  hand- 
pump  mounted  on  wheels.  With  one 
accord  the  mob  clapped  hold  of  the  rope 
and  away  they  went  whooping  over  the 
pavement  to  the  scene  of  the  conflagra- 
tion. The  pump  was  coupled  to  the 
hydrant,  a  line  of  hose  was  stretched  to 
the  burning  building,  the  pump-brakes 
were  shipped,  the  mob,  now  well-nigh 
breathless  but  still  vociferous,  took  hold 
with  a  will,  and  straightway  a  half-inch 
stream  began  to  squirt  from  the  nozzle. 
To  the  credit  of  the  good  old  days  be  it 
said  that  the  half-inch  stream  commonly 
saved  the  adjoining  property. 

In  these  days  we  do  such  things  some- 
what diflferently.  The  business  man, 
detained  at  his  office  down  town  until 
nightfall,  comes  out  upon  the  street  at 
last  and  hurries  away  toward  the  sta- 
tion of  the  elevated  road.  A  few  steps 
from  his  door,  perhaps  a  block  away,  he 
sees  smoke  coming  up  through  a  side- 
walk grating.  He  is  not  quite  sure  but 
what  it  is  all  right — that  smoke  may  be 
made  in  the  basement  beneath  that  grat- 
ing at  that  hour  in  the  regular  course 
of  business  ;  but  the  indications  are  that 
the  building  is  on  fire,  and  perhaps  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  goods  in  peril. 
He  casually  mentions  the  matter  to  the 


policeman  on  the  next  comer.  The  po- 
liceman walks  quickly  to  the  building 
and  then  runs  to  the  little  red  box  set 
in  a  red  lamp-post  supporting  a  red 
lamp,  which  can  be  found  in  nearly  ev- 
ery block.  "With  a  twist  at  a  handle  he 
opens  a  door  in  the  box  and  gives  a  hook 
a  pull,  and  then  goes  and  stands  by  the 
nearest  hydrant  in  order  that  the  (iiver 
of  the  coming  fire-engine  may  see  the 
more  easily  where  to  rein  in  his  team. 

A  minute,  perhaps  a  trifle  more  than 
a  minute  passes,  and  then,  away  up 
street,  drawn  by  a  galloping  team  of 
noble  horses,  with  a  roll  of  smoke  above 
and  a  trail  of  burning  coals  below,  comes 
the  first  steamer.  A  tender  with  a  reel 
of  hose  is  close  behind  it.  From  anoth- 
er street  swings  in  a  truck  piled  high 
with  ladders.  From  other  streets  come  a 
second  and  a  third,  perhaps  even  a  fourth 
engine,  if  it  be  an  important  district. 

They  reach  the  scene  of  the  fire  to 
find  that  although  so  short  a  time  has 
passed  since  the  alarm  was  sent,  a  tongue 
of  flame  has  followed  the  smoke  through 
the  grating  ;  the  windows  have  become 
luminous  and  the  sky  overhead  gor- 
geous ;  for  the  fire  has  gone  roaring  up 
stairway  and  elevator  shaft  and  burst 
through  the  ventilator,  to  fill  the  air 
with  flame  and  sparks.  It  has  done 
more.  It  has  crept  across  floors  and 
spread  over  ceilings,  and  quick  as  the 
trained  men  are  in  coupling  the  engine 
to  the  hydrant  and  stretching  the  hose 
across  the  narrow  street  they  are  not  so 
quick  but  the  flames  have  had  time  to 
spread  marvellously.  As  the  front  door 
is  burst  open  to  make  way  for  the  men 
carrying  the  first  line  of  hose  they  are 
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met  by  a  gush  of  fire  and  smoke  that 
hides  them  from  view,  while  not  infre- 
quently flames  or  smoke  are  seen  creep- 
ing from  every  window  on  every  floor. 
The  whole  building  is  one  huge  furnace. 
But  the  end  comes  quickly.  Line  af- 
ter line  of  hose  is  laid.  Stream  after 
stream  is  directed  into  basement  and 
sub-basement.  Ladders  are  reared  and 
other  streams  are  carried  to  the  floors 
above.  A  truck  with  an  iron  pipe  that 
towers  fifty  feet  in  air  is  placed  before  the 
burning  building.  At  the  top  of  the  pipe 
water  is  hurled  from  a  nozzle  through 
the  windows  of  the  highest  floor  and 
sent  splashing  against  walls  and  ceihng 
half-way  to  the  rear  of  the  loft.  While 
yet  the  horses  have  scarce  ceased  to  pant 
from  their  exertion  in  dragging  the  first 
engine  to  the  scene  of  the  tire,  the  roar- 
ing furnace  becomes  a  steaming,  soggy 
cave. 

How  long  did  it  take  to  do  this  ? 

For  instance,  on  the  night  of  Satur- 
day, March  8,  1890,  fire  was  discovered 
on  the  second  floor  of  a  furniture  fac- 
tory at  the  comer  of  Third  and  Goerck 
Streets.  The  whole  building  was  fiUed 
with  well-dried  lumber  in  small  pieces, 
and  furniture  in  various  stages  of  com- 
pletion. The  floors  were  littered  with 
shavings  and  wood-dust.  Oil  and  var- 
nish abounded.  The  second  story,  where 
the  fire  originated,  could  not  have  been 
better  arranged  to  promote  the  spread 
of  a  conflagration  had  an  expert  in  such 
matters  piled  the  stuff  there  with  that 
end  in  view.  At  6.07  o'clock  the  first 
alarm  was  turned  in.  At  6.10  o'clock 
Engine  11  and  Truck  11  arrived.  The 
men  found  the  whole  second  floor,  one 
hundred  feet  long  on  the  Third  Street 
side,  a  mass  of  fire,  while  flames  were 
leaping  up  a  stairway  at  one  end  and 
spreading  over  the  floors  above  with  al- 
most lightning  rapidity.  Without  noise 
or  excitement,  but  with  marvellous  ce- 
lerity, ladders  were  reared  and  streams 
of  water  started,  while  two  more  alarms 
brought  further  help  quickly.  At  6.35, 
when  the  reporters  of  the  morning  pa- 
pers arrived,  not  a  spark  of  fire  was  left 
in  that  building. 

From  the  old  hand-pump,  worked  by 
a  mob  of  panting  men,  to  the  steam  fire- 


engine  of  latest  design  ;  from  the  half- 
inch  stream,  that  vainly  splashed  against 
the  upper  windows  of  a  four-story  dwell- 
ing, to  the  five-inch  deluge  that  with  ir- 
resistible power  tears  its  way  through 
the  thickest  walls  of  the  loftiest  build- 
ings is  a  far  cry.  To  tell  how  far  a 
cry  it  is,  to  describe  not  only  this  five- 
inch  water-spout,  but  aU  other  modem 
apparatus  for  saving  property  and  life 
from  destruction  by  fire  should  be  an 
interesting  task. 

The  most  important,  though  not  the 
most  powerful,  apparatus  used  in  fight- 
ing fire  is  the  steam  fire-engine  that  is 
familiar  to  the  eyes  of  all  who  dweU  in 
cities.  The  most  important,  because  its 
power  is  almost  everywhere  available, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  a  simple  machine. 
There  is  an  upright  boiler,  with  a  fire- 
box or  furnace  at  the  bottom  and  short 
smoke-stack  at  the  top,  set  between  the 
rear  wheels  of  the  tnick.  There  are 
two  steam-engine  cylinders  bolted  to 
the  forward  side  of  this  boiler,  and 
two  pump-barrels  are  bolted  above  them, 
so  that  the  piston-rod  of  the  engine 
serves  for  the  piunp-rod  of  the  pump. 
As  the  steam  from  the  boiler  drives  the 
pistons  to  and  fro  in  the  engines,  water 
is  drawn  from  the  hydrants  through 
a  short  thick  hose  in  one  end  of  the 
pump -barrels  and  forced  out  through 
the  other.  From  the  pumps  the  water 
is  forced  into  an  air-chamber,  where  a 
cushion  of  air  serves  to  equalize  the 
varying  pressure  of  the  engines,  and 
thence  it  is  driven  through  the  hose 
and  out  of  the  nozzle.  The  pump  of 
the  majority  of  the  steamers  in  New 
York  is  very  much  like  the  pump  of  the 
old  hand-machine  in  principle;  but  in 
effect  it  is  tremendously  more  powerful. 

To  those  interested  in  mechanics  the 
boiler  of  the  steamer  is  worth  inspect- 
ing. The  products  of  combustion  pass 
up  through  tubes  that  are  surrounded 
by  water,  as  in  all  ordinary  locomotive 
boilers,  but  in  addition  to  this  there  are 
three  sorts  of  devices  for  aiding  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  in  the  boiler. 
Li  one  type  of  boiler  inch  tubes  de- 
pend from  the  roof  of  the  boiler,  like 
stalactites,  down  into  the  fire — thus  the 
water  in  them  gets  the  full  benefit  of  the 
heat ;  in  another  type  small  groups  of 
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tubes,  something  like  tiny  steam  radia- 
tors, are  hung  to  the  roof  of  the  fire- 
box and  connected  with  the  side  of  the 
box  as  well,  so  that  the  water  readily 
circulates  up  through  the  nest  of  small 
tubes ;  while  in  a  third  tj-pe  there  is  a 
coil  of  water-pipe  running  from  the 
roof  of  the  fire-box  around  through  the 
fire  and  down  into  the  side  of  the  box  ; 
and  all  three  types  have  their  advocates 
among  the  engineers.  To  aid  the  draught 
the  engines  all  exhaust  into  the  smoke- 
stack. 

A  feature  of  the  steam  fire-engine  not 
commonly  recognized  by  the  spectator 
is  the  water-tank  for  supplying  the  boil- 
er. This  is  located  under  the  driver's 
seat,  and  is  used  only  when  the  engine 
is  pumping  salt  or  foul  water.  It  is  gen- 
erally filled  by  hand  with  buckets  when 
engines  are  taken  to  the  water-front  to 
pump  from  the  rivers. 

The  most  powerful  land  engines  in 
the  department  have  two  steam  cylin- 
ders, eight  and  one-eighth  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  with  a  stroke  of  seven  inches. 
The  pump -barrel  is  five  inches  in  di- 
ameter. They  vdll  throw  solid  water 
through  a  two-inch  nozzle  to  a  distance 
of  about  two  hundred  feet  over  level 
ground  on  a  calm  day.  So  powerful  is 
this  stream  that  the  men  cannot  control 
the  nozzle  without  the  aid  of  what  they 
call  a  nozzle-stick,  which  is  a  simple  iron 
rod  that  slips  into  cleats  on  the  nozzle 
while  the  other  end  is  jabbed  into  the 
ground. 

The  hose  for  the  engines  is  commonly 
carried  on  a  reel  or  spool  supported  on 
either  two-wheeled  or  four-wheeled  ve- 
hicles. A  combination  truck  for  hose 
and  ladders  is  in  use  in  some  commu- 
nities. The  vei-y  latest  thing  in  hose- 
trucks,  however,  is  the  simplest  sort  of 
a  four-wheeled  truck  with  a  bed  or  box 
in  which  the  hose  is  laid  flat.  The  fire- 
men find  that  they  cannot  only  stretch 
a  length  of  hose  more  quickly  when  it  is 
carried  in  this  way,  but  they  can  get  it 
ready  to  carry  back  to  the  engine  house 
more  quickly  when  the  fire  has  been  ex- 
tinguished. 

In  the  pictures  of  fires  of  olden  times 
the  firemen  were  invariably  represented 
as  standing  in  the  streets  at  a  comfort- 
able distance  from  the  fire  and  directing 
the  streams  of  water  through  the  upper- 


story  windows.  They  do  not  fight  fire 
in  that  way  nowadays.  Ladders  are 
reared  to  the  upper  windows,  and  the 
hose  is  carried  right  up  to  the  floor  that 
is  on  fire.  But  sometimes  the  fire  gets 
going  so  fiercely  before  they  arrive  that 
even  trained  firemen  cannot  face  it,  and 
it  is  when  the  flames  are  blazing  through 
the  upper  windows  of  a  tall  building 
that  the  value  of  what  is  called  a  water- 
tower  is  apparent.  New  York  got  its 
first  water-tower  about  ten  years  ago. 
Its  last  was  but  recently  purchased. 

In  principle  these  towers  are  very 
simple.  There  is  an  iron  tube  so  pivoted 
over  one  end  of  a  truck  that  its  top  may 
be  raised  to  a  height  of  sixty  feet  above 
the  street  pavement.  The  upper  end 
terminates  in  a  nozzle.  Connected  with 
the  bottom  of  the  pipe  is  a  very  large 
hose.  From  two  to  four  engines  may  be 
coupled  to  this  hose,  and  their  united 
streams  forced  up  through  the  pipe  and 
out  of  the  nozzle.  The  nozzle  is  con- 
trolled by  a  man  on  the  truck,  so  that 
a  solid  two-and-one-quarter-Lnch  stream 
may  be  directed  through  the  top  win- 
dows of  a  six-story  building  with  ease 
and  certainty.  The  newest  tower  in  the 
department  differs  from  the  older  ones 
in  several  important  details.  The  old 
tower  had  to  be  raised  by  hand-power, 
and  it  was  a  slow  and  tiresome  job. 
Moreover,  the  old  tower  was  made  in 
sections  that  had  to  be  screwed  together 
by  the  men.  The  new  tower  has  a 
twenty-eight-foot  pipe  suspended  inside 
of  a  slender  steel  derrick  that  is  twenty- 
two  feet  high.  The  derrick  is  pivoted 
over  the  forward  wheels  of  the  truck, 
and,  when  not  in  use,  it,  with  the  pipe  in- 
side, lies  prone  upon  the  truck.  At  a  fire 
the  derrick  is  erected  by  means  of  what 
may  be  called  engine-power — the  piston- 
rods  of  two  cylinders,  which  are  very 
like  steam-engine  cylinders,  connect 
with  the  bottom  of  the  derrick.  Instead 
of  steam,  however,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  is  generated  in  a  retort  suspend- 
ed near  the  rear  axle  of  the  truck,  is  used. 
This  retort  is  partly  filled  with  soda 
and  water,  and  when  the  time  comes  for 
raising  the  tower  a  small  quantity  of 
vitriol  is  spilled  into  this  mixture.  The 
gas  is  generated  in  sufiBcient  quantity 
to  create  a  pressure  in  the  cylinders  of 
above  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  square 
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inch,  and  it  is  this  power,  exerted  through 
the  cylinders,  that  raises  the  derrick. 
The  pipe  is  elevated  above  tlie  derrick 
by  means  of  a  stout  metal  rope  working 
over  pulleys  and  a  hand-winch.  The 
stream  from  the  tower  can  be  swung 
around  in  any  direction,  and  thrown  up 
or  down  through  a  wide  arc. 

Very  appropriately  described  in  con- 
nection with  the  water-tower  is  what 
is  called  the  smvel-pipe.  Every  tower, 
truck  and  most  of  the  hose-tenders  are 
provided  with  swivel-pipes.  They  con- 
sist of  a  five-foot  piece  of  three-and-a- 
half-inch  iron  pipe,  and  there  is  a  nozzle 
at  one  end  of  the  pipe  and  a  large  hose 
covipled  to  the  other.  The  pipe  is 
mounted  on  a  stout  iron  stanchion  in 
such  a  way  that  the  nozzle  can  be  point- 
ed and  securely  held  in  almost  any  di- 
rection. Because  the  swivel-pipe  is  lo- 
cated near  the  ground,  and  because  the 
connection  with  the  engines  is  very  close, 
even  more  powerful  streams  are  driven 
through  the  swivel-pipe  than 
through  the  water-tower. 


consideration  shows  that  while  water 
may  be  abundant,  the  opportunity,  to 
throw  it  is  scant.  If  a  building  be  on 
the  water's  edge,  or  on  a  i>ier,  there  is 
at  least  one  side  on  which  it  cannot  be 
approached  by  the  shore  extinguishers. 


Wonderful  as  are  the  re- 
sults  obtained  by   the  en- 
gines  used   exclusively   on 
shore,  their  streams  sink 
almost  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the 
volume    and    power    of 
those    thro^\•n    from   the 
greatest  of  all  fire  extin- 
guishers, the  floating  fire- 
engine,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  the  fire-boat. 

Like  the  water-tower 
and  a  majority  of  other 
kinds  of  apparatus  used 
in  extinguishing  fires,  the 
floating  engine  is  a  mod- 
ern device.  The  first  one 
ever  built  was  the  "  Have- 
meyer,"  launched  in  1875 
for  New  York  City.  She  is  still  doing 
good  service.  There  were,  however,  a 
number  of  boats  built  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  in  use  as  fire-boats  before 
that  date. 

It  seems  a  little  singular  to  the  ordi- 
nary observer,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fact,  that  the  hardest  fire  to  fight  is  one 
alongshore,  where  there  is  no  end  to  the 
water  to  throw  on  it.  But  a  moment's 
Vol.  IX.— 6 


The   New  Water-tower  at  Work. 

While  the  firemen  may  deluge  the  shore 
portions  of  a  building,  or  the  shore  end 
of  a  pier,  the  fire  may  eat  away  the  water- 
side portion,  and  so  destroy  the  whole. 
The  greatest  fire  in  New  York  duiing 
the  year  1889  was  a  fire  of  this  kind. 
It  involved  piers,  elevators,  and  other 
buildings  alongshore,  in  the  yard  of  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  for  some  blocks 
above  the  foot  of  WestFiftv-ninth  Street, 
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and  the  loss  was  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars.  This  and  other  like  fires  have 
proved  very  destructive  because  the  city 
lacked  adequate  apparatus  for  fighting 
a  fire  from  the  water.  A  description  of 
the  last  floating  engine  built  for  the 
New  York  Fire  Department  will  serve 
very  well  to  show  what  the  requirements 
of  such  a  boat  are. 

She  is  called  the  New  Yorker,  and 
her  owners  think  that,  because  she  is 
great  and  powerful — well-nigh  irresisti- 
ble— she  has  been  very  well  named.  To 
an  ordinary  observer  she  looks  very 
much  like  a  handsome  tug.  She  is  125 
feet  long,  27  wide,  and  14  deep.  She 
draws  something  over  9  feet  of  water, 
and  her  displacement  is  351  tons.  She 
is  built  of  steel.  There  is  the  usual 
structure  on  deck,  with  the  pilot-house 
on  top,  at  the  forward  end  ;  but  here  the 
resemblance  to  a  tug  practically  ceases. 
She  has  two  boilers,  each  powerful 
enough  for  a  great  cargo-ship,  and  triple 
expansion  engines.  Instead  of  one  pro- 
peller-wheel, she  has  two,  one  of  them 
being   connected  with  the   rudder  and 


The  chief  feature  of  the  boat  is,  of 
course,  her  pumps.  She  has  four  sets 
(or  eight  in  all)  of  vertical,  double-acting 
steam-pumps.  The  steam-cylinders  are 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter  and  the  pumps 
ten.  The  stroke  is  eleven  inches.  From 
the  pumps  the  water  is  forced  into  an 
air-chamber,  and  thence  it  is  driven 
through  four  standing  pipes  which  rise 
through  the  deck-house — two  forward 
by  the  pilot-house,  and  two  well  aft,  as 
the  picture  very  well  shows.  The  ends 
of  these  pipes  terminate  in  nozzles,  which 
can  be  turned  about  and  elevated  and 
depressed  through  ample  arcs  for  every 
need.  For  ordinary  fires  these  nozzles 
have  a  diameter  of  from  three  and  a  half 
to  four  inches.  But  the  power  of  all  the 
pumps  may  be  concentrated  on  one  or 
two  pipes,  and  when  this  is  done,  a  noz- 
zle five  inches  in  diameter  is  called  into 
use. 

The  New  Yorker  is  berthed  at  Pier 
1,  North  River.  Here  she  lies  with  fires 
banked,  but  with  ample  steam  in  her 
boilers  to  set  her  propellers  whirling 
efficiently.      The  instant  an  alarm  that 


The  Fire-bOBt  Fighting  a   Fiiu   fiom  the   Hi 


the  wheel-shaft  in  such  a  way  that  it 
swings  with  the  rudder,  and  so  aids  in 
steering  her— makes  her  handy  as  noth- 
ing else  could  do. 


calls  her  is  received,  the  lines  that  hold 
her  to  the  pier  are  cast  off  by  the  men 
on  deck,  while  the  stokers  i*ake  open  the 
fires  in  her  furnaces.     The  steam  begins 
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Saving  Life  by  Means  of  Scaling  Ladders. 
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to  rise.  The  engineer,  at  the  signal 
from  the  pilot,  throws  open  her  throttle, 
and  under  the  impulse  of  her  wheels 
she  heads  away  for  the  fire.  The  steam 
rises  still  faster  then,  for  the  engines 
exhaust  into  the  smoke-stack  and  force 
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A  Rescue  with  the   Life-line. 

the  draft.  With  a  feather  of  spray  from 
her  cutwater  and  a  lengthening  wake 
astern,  she  ploughs  along  with  increas- 
ing speed  until,  but  a  few  minutes  after 
the  alarm  came  in,  she  is  making  from 
eighteen  to  nineteen  sea-miles  an  hour. 
Dodging  the  river  craft  that  would  im- 
pede the  progress  of  a  less  handy  boat, 
she  runs  to  the  scene  of  the  fire,  and 
when  there,  because  of  the  peculiarity 
of  her  construction,  is  able  to  approach 
it,  if  it  be  at  the  water's  edge,  until  the 
flames  are  wrapped  about  her  stem. 

Then  the  whole  power  of  her  boilers 
is  turned  upon  the  pumps,  and  from  a 
single  nozzle  a  solid  stream  Ave  inches 
in  diamet<;r  is  hurled  at  the  fire — hurled 
through  pier-shed  sidings,  through  ceil- 


ings, through  roofs,  through  brick  walls, 
and  thence,  through  every  obstruction, 
into  the  heart  of  the  fire.  "Where  are 
the  heat  and  flame  that  can  stand  before 
a  deluge  like  that?  There  was  never 
aught  like  it  under  the  sun,  save  in  the 
torrents  of  nature  and  the  giant  flumes 
built  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  miners  to 
tear  down  cliffs  of  solid  rock. 

Less  picturesque  but  very  useful  are 
some  of  the  minor  features  of  this  boat. 
There  are  the  screens  for  shielding  the 
men  when  the  boat  must  run  her  bows 
into  the  flames.  They  are  made  of  steel 
plates,  and  are  of  double  thickness,  hav- 
ing an  inch  air-space  between  the  inner 
and  the  outer  skin.  Each  screen  is  six 
feet  long,  and  rises  four  and  a  half  feet 
above  the  rail,  where  it  arches  in  over 
the  deck  so  far  that  a  man  may  have 
ami3le  room  to  work  under  it  shield- 
ed from  dropping  cinders.  PeejD-holes 
to  look  through,  and  larger  ones  to 
direct  small  streams  through  are  pro- 
vided. There  are  six  of  them  in  all,  and 
they  may  be  used  separately  or  grouped 
all  together  at  any  part  of  the  rail. 

Then,  at  four  points  of  the  deck- 
house, small  f)ipes  arise  that  are  fitted 
with  revolving  curved  arms  like  lawn- 
sprinklers.  When  the  flames  are  so 
fierce  as  to  scorch  things,  and  the  metal 
screens  that  j)rotect  the  men  begin  to 
redden,  the  captain,  instead  of  backing 
out,  turns  on  the  sprinklers  and  fights 
away  under  the  cooling  shower  that  then 
floods  the  deck. 

If  desired,  as  many  as  thirty-two  two- 
inch  streams  can  be  thrown  through 
ordinary  hose,  instead  of  one  or  two 
or  four  giants  through  the  big  nozzles  ; 
or  long  lines  of  heavy  hose  could  be 
stretched  from  the  pipes,  and  the  power 
of  the  pumps  used  to  feed  water-towers, 
or  swivel-pipes,  or  engines  two  thousand 
feet  away  on  land.  The  belt  that  a  boat 
like  this  covers  is  therefore  a  belt  around 
the  water-front  very  nearly  half  a  mile 
wide. 

The  New  Yorker  was  designed  by  a 
New  Yorker,  Mr.  William  Cowles,  for- 
merly of  the  United  States  Navy.  The 
fire-screens  and  sprinklers  were  put  on 
at  the  suggestion  of  Chief  Hugh  Bonner. 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  that 
there  are  floating  fire-engines  in  Lou- 
don.   They  consist  of  little  steam-pumps 
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placed  on  scows  which  are  moored  at 
lon<:f  intervals  along  the  water  -  front. 
When  an  alaim  of  tire  conies  in  the  cap- 
tain of  the  scow  goes  whooping  up  and 
down  the  water-front  to  get  a  tug  to 
tow  him  to  the  place  from  which  the 
alarm  has  come. 

Although,  curiously  enough,  not  used 
in  New  York,  a  kind  of  fire-extinguisher 
known  as  a  chemical-engine  has  been 
found  of  great  sei*vice  elsewhere.  These 
chemical-engines  depend  for  their  suc- 
cess on  the  fact  that  no  fire  can  live  in 
an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  A 
substantial  tnick  carries  astride  the  rear 
axle  two  cylindrical  tanks  of  a  capac- 
ity of  about  one  hundred  gallons  each. 
These  are  filled  with  soda  and  water,  and 
are  arranged  so  that  a  bottle  of  vitriol 
can  be  emptied  into  them  at  the  right 
time.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  thus  gen- 
erated forces  itself  and  the  water  out  of 
the  tanks  through  a  line  of  hose,  and, 
^\-ith  the  water,  is  poured  over  the  fire. 
In  use,  one  tank  is  drawn  on  until  empty, 
and  then  the  other  one  is  attached  to  the 
hose,  and,  while  the  second  is  drained, 
the  first  is  refilled.  The  chemical-engines 
are  intended  to  smother  a  fire  that  is 
yet  small,  and  the  stream,  on  account  of 
the  gas  being  much  more  efiicient  than 
a  stream  of  water  would  be,  puts  out  the 
fire  while  wetting  a  much  less  area  of  the 
house  and  goods.  Although  the  large 
chemical-engines  are  not  used  in 
New  York,  little  five-gallon  cans  of 
the  same  compound  are  placed  on 
each  ladder-truck.  These  cans  may 
be  carried  on  the  back  of  a  fireman, 
and  fires  that  have  just  started  are 
vei-y  frequently  extinguished  by 
them. 

Little  space 
need  be  devoted 
to  the  ordinary 
ladders.  Every 
truck  carries  ten, 
varying  in  length 
from  ten  to  sev- 
en ty-five  feet. 
There  is  one  in 
use  that  towers 
ninety  -  two  feet 
above   the   pave-  "^'^ 

ment.    The  long- 


est ladders  are  permanently  fixed  to 
turn-tables  on  the  trucks  that  carry 
them,  and  are  raised  and  extended  by 
cranks  and  screws  and  pulleys.  The 
scene  when  men  are  taken  from  the  roof 
of  a  burning  building  on  the  toji  one  of 
these  towering  laddei-s  and  swung  over 
until  they  land  in  safety  on  the  roof  of 
another  building  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  is  one  not  soon  forgotten. 

The  scaling-ladder  a,  because  used  onl}' 
in  saving  life,  are  of  peculiar  interest. 
A  look  at  the  illustration  [p.  59]  will 
save  all  necessity  for  further  description 
of  the  ladder  itself.  Standing  in  the 
street  the  fireman  reaches  up  and  hooks 
his  ladder  over  the  second-story  "window- 
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sill.  Then  he  climbs  up  and,  throwing 
a  leg  over  the  window-sill,  draws  up  the 
ladder  and  hooks  it  into  the  third  story, 
and  so  up  he  climbs  to  the  top  floor,  no 
matter  how  high  the  building  may  be. 
Here  he  sits  in  the  window  and  lowers  a 
cord  to  the  ground  by  which  a  life-line 
an  inch  thick  is  drawn  up  for  use  in 
lowering  people  who  may  have  no  other 
means  of  escape.  It  may  happen  that 
as  the  fireman  goes  up  the  flames  burst 
from  a  window  directly  over  him.  In 
that  case  he  hooks  his  ladder  on  a  win- 
dow-sill to  the  right  or  left  and  swings 
over,  pendulum  fashion,  out  of  the  line 
of  the  fire,  and  there  continues  his  way 


The  Life-line  Gun. 

till  above  the  fire,  when  he  swings  back 
and  is  ready  to  care  for  the  people  whose 
escape  has  been  cut  off.  It  is  an  act 
that  little  account  is  made  of  by  the  fire- 
man, y>ut  the  unaccustomed  uiaii  would 
need  an  iron  nerve  were  he  to  awing 


thus  at  the  end  of  a  pole  hung  sixty  feet 
above  the  stone  pavements. 

With  escape  to  other  buildings  cut 
off,  and  with  blazing  staii'ways  and  win- 
dows below  him,  so  that  neither  ladder 
nor  life-line  can  be  used,  the  last  des- 
perate resort  of  the  life-savers  is  the 
jumping-net.  It  is  a  wheel-shaped  net, 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  made  of  slender 
ropes.  When  stretched  by  the  men  who 
grasp  its  rim  beneath  the  window  where 
the  victim  of  the  fire  is  perched  they  call 
to  him  to  jump.  It  is  a  thrilling  mo- 
ment as  the  men  stand  thus  gazing 
through  the  flames  and  smoke,  and  the 
imprisoned  one  gathers  himself  for  the 
leap.  Not  everyone  is  saved,  but  he 
who  jumps  as  he  is  told  to  do  seldom 
suffers  any  harm  beyond  the  nervous 
shock.  With  trained  men  around  it 
the  net  will  safely  land  a  man  of  two 
hundred  pounds  weight  jumping  from 
the  top  of  a  building  one  htmdred  feet 
high. 

A  novel  device  for  quickly  running  a 
rope  to  the  top  of  a  tall  building  is  the  line- 
throwing  gun.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
weapon  is  that  the  gun  is  placed  inside 
of  the  projectile  instead  of  the  projec- 
tile being  placed  inside  the  gun.  The 
gun  is  a  smooth-bore  Remington  with 
a  cast-iron  butt  and  a  ten-inch  round 
barrel.  The  projectile  is  simplj'^  a  long 
pear-shaped  cap  that  fits  over  the  muz- 
zle, with  the  end  of  a  light  line  made 
fast  to  a  ring  in  its  base,  and  the  line  is 
coiled  in  a  round  box.  A  blank  car- 
tridge is  placed  in  the  breech  of  the  gun, 
and  when  exploded  it  throws  the  projec- 
tile two  hundred  feet  in  air.  The  men 
catch  the  line  when  it  falls  across  the 
roof  of  the  buUding  they  are  on,  and  by 
it  draw  up  the  rope  they  want. 

The  hardest  fire  in  the  world  to  fight  is 
one  in  a  sub-basement.  New  York  busi- 
ness houses  commonly  extend  two  sto- 
ries below  the  street  level.  Tlie  lower 
basement  is  often  stored  full  of  very  in- 
flammable goods,  and  when  a  fire  is  kin- 
dled among  them  there  is  no  draft  to 
carry  away  the  smoke.  By  the  time  the 
firemen  arrive  the  two  I)a8ement8  are 
full  of  smoke  so  thick  that  no  man  can 
live  in  them.  But  water  nuist  be  thrown 
all  over  both  floors,  and  that  as  quickly 
as  possible,  to  prevent  the  fire  spreading 
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up.  For  such  emergencies  what  might 
be  called  one-  and  two-atory  nozzles  are 
provided,  besides  another  kind  and  an 
air-washer.  One  is  an  iron  pipe  long 
enough  to  reach  from  the  street  down 
into  the  sub-basement  where  a  common 
nozzle  bent  at  right  angles  to  the  pipe 
is  fitted,  to  throw  a  stream  parallel  with 
the  floor.  Another  is  long  enough  to 
reach  almost  to  the  floor  of  the  upper 


The  hook,  by  which  the  tin  roof  of  a 
house  may  be  cut  away  in  a  few  minutes 
is  one  [p.  64].  The  ram,  by  which  a 
hole  is  bored  through  a  brick  wall,  on 
occasion,  is  another.  This  ram  is  par- 
ticularly useful.  Going  into  the  build- 
ing adjoining  the  one  that  is  on  tire, 
the  firemen  drill  a  hole  with  it  through 
the  dividing  wall  opposite  the  hottest 
part  of  the  tire,  and  are  thus  enabled  to 
throw  the  water  most  effectively.  The 
siameae  coupling,  by  which  the  power 
of  two  or  more  engines  may  be  united 
on  one  hose  is  a  third.  A  fourth  is  a 
nipple  which  can  be  fitted  to  a  hydrant 
in  case  the  one  originally  cast  there 
has  been  broken  off.  Still  another  is  a 
roller  in  a  frame  that  is  placed  on  the 
cornice  when  a  hose  is  to  be  dragged 


Four  Streams  ' '  Siamesed  "  Together. 


basement.  The  third  kind  is  shaped 
something  like  the  letter  S.  It  is  swung 
at  the  middle  through  a  hole  in  the  floor 
and  can  be  tiu-ned  in  all  directions. 
Last  of  all  is  the  air-washer — a  device  for 
washing  the  smoke  out  of  the  air  and 
purifying  it  so  that  men  can  enter  the 
room.  It  consists  of  a  two-foot  section 
of  pipe,  with  two  shori  sprinklers  on 
it  that  work  after  the  manner  of  a  lawn- 
sprinkler.  It  is  lowered  through  a  hole 
in  the  floor,  the  water  is  turned  on,  and 
the  sprinklers  throw  showers  in  all  di- 
rections. 

There  are  a  number  of  appHances, 
some  of  which  are  in  daily  use,  that  are 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  illustrations. 


up  to  a  roof  from  the  street.  Two  men 
with  a  roller  can  hoist  more  hose  than 
ten  men  can  without  it.  They  are  all 
simple  and  all  very  useful,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  have  been  invented  within 
ten  years. 

That  the  growth  of  the  work  which 
New  York  firemen  are  called  on  to  do 
demands  the  best  appai-atus  which  can 
be  made,  and  that  every  valuable  im- 
provement must  be  adopted,  will  be  ap- 
parent from  even  a  casual  inspection  of 
the  statistics  of  fires  and  consequent 
losses.  In  1866,  the  year  after  the  paid 
department  took  the  places  of  the  vol- 
unteers, there  were  796  fires  in  the  city. 
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In  1888  there  were  3,217.  In  1866  there 
was  1  fire  to  every  80  buildings  in  the 
city,  and  in  1888  1  to  35.  In  1866  there 
was  Ih  fire  to  every  man  on  the  force, 
in  1888  3^  fires  to  each  man.     That  the 


efiiciency  of  the  force  has  more  than 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  fires,  how- 
ever, is  plain  from  the  fact  that  the  av- 
erage loss  per  fire  in  1866  was  $8,075.38 
and  in  1888  but  $1,705.29. 
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By  I.  D. 

When  'gainst  the  hills  that  barrier  the  West 
There  break  at  morn  long,  roseate  waves  of  light. 
My  heart  leaps  high  ;  for  one  loved  memory,  bright 
With  old-time  smiles  and  kisses,  on  their  crest. 
Is  borne  to  me  each  morn  ;  and  always  blest 
The  hour  when  from  the  sun's  most  fervid  height 
Thy  South  is  shed  around  me  ;  but  the  night 
And  the  herald  stars  of  eve  are  loveliest. 

For  life  seems  fairer  under  kindling  skies, 
And  love  still  comes  to  man  in  tenderer  guise 
Beneath  the  gracious  influence  of  the  stars  ; 
And  in  the  dreamful  night,  I  leap  the  bars 
Of  sense  and  journey  southward  where  thou  art, 
Darling,  the  Mecca  of  my  pilgrim  heart. 


JERRY. 


PART  THIRD   (CJontiniied). 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Wlien  wealth  shall  rest  no  more  in  mounded 

lieaps, 
But  smit  with  freer  light  shall  slowly  melt 
In  many  streams  to  fatten  lower  lands, 
And  light  shall   spread,   and  man  be  liker 

man 
Thro'  all  the  seasons  of  the  golden  year." 

ND  this  was  the 
original  bed  of  the 
stream  ?  "  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw  asked,  standing 
in  front  of  Jerry's  un- 
finished shanty,  and 
looking  up  the  gorge 
that  was  untouched 
by  the  sun  as  yet,  "and  formerly  it 
flowed  into  this  opening  and  disap- 
peared ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Jerry  answered.  "  And  Mr. 
Durden,  seeing  indications  of  gold  in 
these  rocks,  turaed  the  stream  aside  by 
building  a  dam  up  yonder,"  jiointing  to 
where  a  dam,  running  up  and  down  the 
ridge,  turned  the  stream  into  a  shallow 
ravine  on  the  other  side,  "and  worked 
in  this  cave  opening.  It  is  said,"  look- 
ing at  the  engineer  keenly,  "  that  the 
Eiireka  Mine,  which  has  also  a  cave 
opening,  was  the  outlet  of  the  stream." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  seriously.  "  I  doubt  it ; 
there  is  no  sign  of  a  cave  opening 
there." 

Jerry  laughed. 

"  The  only  way  to  settle  it,"  he  said, 
"  would  be  to  turn  the  stream  in  again." 
The  engineer  shook  his  head  sol- 
emnly. He  was  too  poor  a  man  to 
joke  about  trjdng  experiments  on  gold 
mines.  "  That  would  be  ruination,  you 
know,"  he  said. 
Vol..  IX.— 7 


"  Of  course,"  and  Jerry  brought  him- 
self back  to  the  strict  business  of  the 
hour :  this  man  was  literal  and  ear- 
nest, the  very  man  to  have  on  an  excit- 
ing search,  as  this  might  prove  ;  and 
the  traditions  were  nothing  ;  indeed,  it 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  if  they 
could  be  forgotten.  And  the  scrap  of 
paper,  that  now  he  understood,  had 
better  be  burned.  For  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  mine  aU  the  most  far-fetched 
and  most  weird  of  the  legends  had  come 
to  the  surface. 

Mrs.  Milton  had  poured  into  his  ears 
all  that  'Lije  had  revealed  to  her,  of  the 
sounds  Hke  women  and  children  crying 
and  calling  for  help — of  a  great  red  eye 
that  glared  at  him — of  twinkhng  lights 
that  shone  in  impossible  places  ;  and 
Dan  Burk  had  told  him  the  old  Indian's 
story  of  how  the  tribe  had  driven  in  all 
its  women  and  children  to  death  in  a 
bottomless  hole,  rather  than  they  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But 
the  Indians  had  not  gone  in  through 
the  mine's  mouth,  of  course,  but  through 
another  opening  into  a  cave  that  lay  on 
the  other  side  of  this  death-hole — a  cave 
that  was  "lined  and  floored  with  pure 
gold ! " 

Before  day  that  morning  Dan  had 
come  to  teU  Jerry  this  story,  and  to 
warn  him  not  to  turn  to  the  left.  "  Joe 
were  the  only  feller  as  knew  the  way,'* 
he  whispered,  "  and  'Lije  Milton's  death 
come  from  there,  and  Joe  Gilliam's  death 
come  from  there  !  " 

So  Jerry  went  to  meet  the  engineer 
in  the  early  morning  with  his  nerves  all 
strained  and  tense,  and  his  mind  all 
alive  to  every  least  sign  or  mark.  He 
ha'd  not  told  Dan  Burk  that  Joe  already 
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had  warned  him  about  the  turn  to  the 
left,  nor  had  he  mentioned  to  any  one 
Burk's  story  of  the  abyss  that  Joe  had 
crossed  daily  ;  but  the  whole  thing  was 
clear  to  his  own  mind  now.  He  could 
understand  now  Joe's  anxiety  as  to  the 
mine  being  occupied — it  was  his  only 
entrance  to  this  cave  beyond,  where  he 
had  found  his  gold ;  and  amid  the 
chaos  of  new  surmises  that  were  com- 
ing to  him,  the  dreadful  suspicion  that 
Joe  had  aided  in  terrifying  'Lije  Mil- 
ton away  from  his  work  of  exploration 
grew  stronger  and  stronger.  He  had 
given  up  the  thought  that  'Lije  had 
been  hurt  in  any  way,  for  from  Mrs. 
Milton  he  had  heard  that  the  illness 
had  lasted  for  months,  and  had  been 
what  she  called  "  a  dwinin'." 

"  Tiige  stayed  in  thar  as  long  as  he 
said  he  were  agoin'  to  stay,"  she  said, 
"'cause  he  never  let  go  onest  he  tuck 
er  grip,  but  what  he  sawn  an'  heam  in 
thar  never  leff  him,  an'  he  worn't  never 
wuth  nothin'  no  mo'." 

"It  promises  well,"  and  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw's  voice  roused  Jen^y  from  his 
dreams  ;  "  the  stream  fell  in  here,"  he 
went  on,  "  and  the  opening  was  en- 
larged from  the  top  ;  see  ?  " 

"Yes,"  looking  up  where  the  marks 
made  by  the  picks  so  many  years  ago 
were  still  visible  ;  "  but  here  come  the 
men,"  and  he  leaned  over  the  opening, 
that  seemed  to  descend  much  more  ra- 
pidly than  he  remembered. 

The  men  came  up  ;  all  of  them  were 
new  men,  anxious  for  the  work,  and 
anxious  for  the  success  of  the  mine  in 
which  they  had  shares  :  what  were  le- 
gends to  them  ? 

One  after  another  they  descended, 
Jerry  leading  the  way.  He  was  a  man 
now,  and  educated  sufficiently  to  be 
above  all  superstitious  and  ghostly 
fears,  yet  he  looked  back  longingly  to 
the  light  as  they  went  down  into  the 
darkness,  and  for  an  instant  held  his 
breath  to  hear  the  water  that  dropped 
forever — and  what  would  he  see  ? 

"This  is  still  the  bed  of  the  stream," 
Mr.  Henshaw  said,  as  they  paused  for 
the  men  to  light  the  lamps,  "and  it 
turns  to  the  left." 

Jerry  looked ;  surely  it  did,  and  he 
looked   about  him  carefully  for  some 


mark  or  track — some  little,  beaten  way 
that  would  tell  that  the  place  had  been 
frequented — but  there  was  not  a  sign  ; 
the  worn  bed  of  the  stream  held  no 
marks. 

"  And  they  tunnelled  here  straight  in 
front  of  them,  and  up,"  Mr.  Henshaw 
went  on  solemnly,  holding  up  his  lan- 
tern to  prove  his  words.  "  They  should 
have  followed  the  bed  of  the  stream." 

"  Shall  we?"  Jerry  asked,  doubtfully. 

"  It  wiU  be  best,"  was  answered ;  "  but 
follow  very  carefully,  for  being  the  natu- 
ral opening  they  wotdd  have  followed  it 
as  least  expensive,  unless  stopped  by 
something  impassable." 

Jerry  Hstened  quietly ;  he  could  never 
have  reasoned  in  this  way ;  surely  this 
was  the  man  for  such  an  expedition. 

"  I  will  go  first,"  Jerry  said,  and  no 
one  demurred.  The  bed  of  the  stream 
tended  steadily  to  the  left,  dipping 
slightly,  but  lay  several  feet  above  the 
floor  of  the  tunnel  where  they  stood,  so 
that  a  little  climbing  was  necessary  to 
put  them  back  on  this  level  thev  had 
left. 

"They  did  not  tunnel  here,"  and 
Jerry  lifted  his  light  to  show  the  scarred 
roof  when  once  more  they  were  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream, 

"  Yes,"  Mr.  Henshaw  answered ; 
"  strange  they  should  have  left  it." 

On  they  scrambled,  Jerry  leading  the 
way,  and  going  most  careftdly ;  what 
might  he  not  find  ? 

Presently  the  light  from  his  lantern 
struck  against  a  wall — the  next  moment 
it  travelled  indefinitely  into  the  gloom  ! 

He  paused,  and  the  men  behind  him 
stopped  as  if  moved  by  machinery — they 
were  not  timid  men,  and  were  seeking 
their  fortunes,  but  they  stojiped  as  one 
man  and  listened. 

Was  it  water  or  wind  that  they  heard  ? 
— a  sigh  ? — a  cry  ? 

"It  is  the  echo  of  our  own  voices," 
Jerry  said,  sharply  ;  "listen  !"  And  he 
raised  his  voice  in  a  high,  long  crj'.  The 
men  started.  Even  Henshaw  felt  his 
nei-ves  jerk  a  little  as  the  cry  went  on, 
and  on,  and  on — coming  back  again  and 
again — fading  and  rising  and  dying  like 
a  sob !  Then  a  dead  silence  fell,  and 
Jerry  leaned  against  the  wall  he  had 
reached,  unnerved  and  weak. 

Was  it  a  sob  or  a  sigh  that  swept  past 
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him,  or  the  last  wave  of  sound  from  his 
own  cry  ?  It  came  again,  and  he  started, 
lifting  up  his  lantern — higher — higher ! 
and  he  stepped  back  slowly,  carefuUy. 

"  Stand  still ! "  he  commanded  quick- 
ly, for  the  men  were  moving  forward ; 
then  picked  up  a  stone  and  cast  it  down 
in  front  of  him. 

The  men  all  saw  the  movement  by 
the  flickering  lights,  and  waited  in  si- 
lence. Would  it  never  reach  the  bot- 
tom ?  Then,  far  off,  there  came  a  sound, 
then  another,  and  another,  fading  down 
in  the  depths. 

"  Great  God  !  if  we  had  gone  on ! " 
and  the  men  moved  back  hastily ;  but 
Jerry  did  not  move,  and  Mi\  Henshaw 
came  to  his  side. 

'*  Drop  another  stone,"  he  said  ;  "  we 
can  time  it  and  judge  the  depth." 

Jerry  picked  up  a  stone,  and  the  man 
of  business  took  out  his  watch. 

"  Now — "  and  the  stone  flashed  across 
the  belt  of  light  and  disappeared  :  down 
— down — down.  What  would  it  fall 
on — bones  ?  poor  whitened  bones  that 
would  be  crushed  and  powdered  by  this 
touch  from  the  upper  world — by  this 
stone  their  feet  had  trod  on  years  ago. 
Ah !  it  struck  them,  then. 

"  Very  deep,"  and  Mr.  Henshaw  looked 
up  in  the  darkness  to  make  his  calcula- 
tions. "  One  hundred  feet  at  least,"  he 
said ;  "  a  very  good  reason  for  not  follow- 
ing the  bed  of  the  stream — it  fell  here ;" 
then  he  went  back  to  where  the  men 
were  grouped.  "  That  echo  was  a  fortu- 
nate warning,"  he  said,  "and  we  must 
put  a  railing  there  ;  it  is  too  dangerous." 

But  Jerry  had  not  left  his  position. 
The  corner  where  he  leaned  was  polished 
as  by  constant  rubbing — the  spot  where 
he  stood  had  regular  marks  worn  into 
it ;  he  waved  his  lantern  out  into  the 
darkness,  and  there,  not  four  feet  away, 
was  the  corner  of  a  ledge.  He  paused. 
Was  this  Joe's  path  ?  Did  he  daily  cross 
this  awful  gap,  a  hundred  feet  deep — 
jump  across  that  space  trusting  to  that 
ledge  ?  He  drew  a  sharp  breath ;  he 
would  not  find  anything  of  Joe's,  they 
were  in  the  cave  at  the  end  of  the  black 
tunnel  down  which  he  looked ;  and  the 
ledge  he  had  seen  must  run  along  the 
wall  and  be  the  path  to  the  cave. 

And  this  awful  risk  for  gold  ! 

Mr.  Henshaw  called  him,  and  he  went 


back  to  where  the  men  were  turning 
over  sand  and  rubbish  that  had  been 
brought  in  by  rain  and  wdnd,  and  Mr. 
Henshaw  peering  at  everything  closely. 

"Very  rich,"  he  said  at  last,  "but 
worked  most  carelessly — most  care- 
lessly." 

In  a  moment  Jerry  was  at  his  side. 

"  They  made  a  great  mistake,"  Mr. 
Henshaw  went  on,  "  they  worked  over- 
head and  in  front  of  them — a  great  mis- 
take— all  lies  under  foot — all  of  it  ; 
rich,  most  rich  !  " 

"  Good  enough  !  "  and  the  men  went 
to  work  more  busily  than  ever  to  clear 
the  rubbish  away. 

"It  will  be  well  to  work  this  tunnel 
that  is  cut  already,  until  we  get  the 
proper  materials  to  sink  a  shaft,"  Mr. 
Henshaw  went  on  ;  "  but  we  must  go 
down ;  for  this  vein,  the  richest  I  have 
ever  seen,"  his  eyes  gleaming  as  he 
spoke,  "widens  as  it  descends." 

Eagerly  the  men  listened,  and  Jerr}% 
with  shining  eyes,  seemed  to  drink  in 
the  words. 

"There  are  millions  in  this  mine — 
millions  ! " 

Jerry  stood  quite  still,  and  liis  old 
dreams,  that  only  last  night  he  had 
laughed  at,  seemed  to  sweep  over  him 
and  fill  his  brain  as  a  mist ;  all  his 
visions  of  piles  and  piles  of  gold — piles 
that  would  satisfy  the  nations,  and  stop 
all  greed  and  longing  !  Gold  should  be 
a  dxug  in  the  market,  and  what  would 
the  world  do  for  a  medium  of  exchange? 
In  the  latter  days  there  was  to  be  "  per- 
plexity of  nations  " — nations  that  could 
not  buy  nor  sell  to  each  other — nations 
reduced  to  barter  !  All  the  great  ex- 
changes in  ruins  ;  grass  growing  in  the 
streets  of  great  cities,  and  the  nations 
spreading  out  over  plains  and  hUls,  seek- 
ing for  places  to  plant  and  reap  ! 

Back,  farther  still,  they  were  search- 
ing into  the  tunnel,  and  Jerry  followed 
mechanically,  walking  as  one  in  a  dream. 

No  wonder  the  devil  had  worked  to 
drive  men  out  from  this  great  treasure- 
house  ;  his  power  was  to  be  taken 
away ;  his  charm  wherewith  he  charmed 
all  men  to  sin  and  death — the  root  of 
all  the  evil  and  suflfering  under  the  sun — 
the  gold  for  which  men  sold  their  souls 
— this  thing  was  to  be  cast  among  them 
tmtil  it  was  like  the  dust  in  the  road, 
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and  tie  chips !  —  yes,  as  when  one 
"  breaketh  and  heweth  wood  "  —  then 
the  devil's  power  would  be  done  ! 

And  Mr.  Henshaw,  turning  over  a 
rock  in  his  hands,  muttered,  "Millions 
— millions."  He  must  borrow  money 
and  invest  in  the  venture ;  and  he 
would  write  to  Sue  that  soon  he  would 
be  a  rich  man — a  rich  man  !  Then  to 
Jerry : 

•'  Your  fortune  is  made,  Mr.  Wilker- 
son,  already  made,"  he  said,  and  Jerry 
started  from  his  visions  as  if  some  hand 
had  struck  him.  "You  have  made  a 
most  wonderful  discovery,"  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw went  on,  "and  your  townspeo- 
ple, and  all  who  come  here,  should  be 
most  grateful  to  you,  for  I  understand 
that  you  entered  into  this  scheme  with 
great  odds  against  you." 

"I  did,"  Jerry  answered,  slowly  ;  "  but 
all  is  in  my  favor  now  ; "  then,  looking 
up,  "  Have  you  shares  in  this  venture  ?  " 

Mr.  Henshaw  shook  his  head. 

"I  had  nothing  to  invest,"  he  said, 
sadly. 

"  Let  me  lend  it  to  you  ?  "  Jerry  re- 
joined, quickly,  "  and  you  can  repay  me 
at  your  leisure." 

"  Sir !  "  stepping  back  in  his  astonish- 
ment, "  sir,  are  you  in  earnest  ?  "  and 
the  workmen  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  questioningly,  then  into  each 
other's  eyes  longingly  ;  they  had  shares, 
but  if  only  they  could  double  them  ! 

"It  is  nothing,"  and  Jerry  turned 
away.  "I  have  money  my  adopted 
father  left  me,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
lend  it  to  you,"  and  the  men  looked  at 
him  kindly ;  he  was  a  "  fair,  square 
man,"  they  said  afterward  ;  he  could 
have  taken  double  shares  himself,  but 
instead  lent  the  money  to  a  poorer  man  ; 
he  was  a  fair-dealing  man,  a  man  they 
could  depend  on. 

And  Mr.  Henshaw  felt  his  proper, 
middle-aged  heart  beating  hard  and 
fast  under  the  shining  seams  of  his 
coat :  he  could  build  a  little  house,  and 
Sue  and  the  children  could  come  out ! 
His  mild  blue  eyes  were  strangely  dim 
behind  his  spectacles  as  he  looked  af- 
ter Jerry,  walking  back  and  up  to  the 
blaok  hole.  A  strange  "  mob-leader,"  he 
thought,  a  strange  disturber  of  the  peace, 
and  an  honest  Communist !  Surely  he 
was  sharing  his  goods. 


And  in  his  rejDort  warmer  words  were 
said  of  the  venture  than  ever  he  had  said 
of  anything  in  his  whole  visionless,  unen- 
thusiastic  life ;  and  the  Board  felt  new 
confidence  in  Durden's,  for  every  man 
sent  out,  from  the  keenest  to  the  dull- 
est— from  the  most  enthusiastic  to  the 
most  prosaic — all  seemed  to  become 
imbued  with  perfect  faith  in  the  proj- 
ect, and  in  the  3'oung  leader,  Wilker- 
son. 

And  now  the  stock  ran  up  higher, 
and  Jerry's  man  of  business  had  orders 
to  sell  out  all  his  other  investments 
and  to  put  all  the  proceeds  in  Dur- 
den's ;  and  Greg  told  his  father  that 
he  could  not  invest  too  largely ;  and 
Mr.  Henshaw  bought  and  felt  his  life 
begin  afresh ;  and  Durden's  rose  to 
such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  and  delight 
that  people  almost  cheered  Jerry  as  he 
passed. 

Eureka  came  over  in  a  body,  settling 
themselves  anywhere  that  a  house  could 
be  built ;  selling  aU  to  buy  shares  in 
the  mine,  and  privileges  in  the  Com- 
mune ;  and  the  doctor  rode  about 
among  the  sick,  lending  money  to  those 
who  did  not  have  it  to  invest,  and 
watching  Jerry's  course  with  tired,  kind 
eyes  :  and  Paul,  refusing  to  come  back 
from  Engineer  MiUs's  house  in  Eureka, 
worked  and  thought,  and  spent  money 
and  strength  to  build  up  Eiu-eka — to 
outdo  Jerry  !  Once  more  the  "  dirty 
little  beggar"  had  the  best  of  it,  and 
had  overcome  him  ;  but  life  was  all  be- 
fore them  yet,  and  where  would  death 
find  them  ? 

CHAPTER  V. 

"But  oh!  blithe  breeze  !  and  oh  !  great  seas, 
Though  ne'er — that  earliest  parting  past — 
On  your  wide  plain  they  join  again, 
Together  lead  them  lionie  at  last. 

"One  port,  methought,  alike  they  sought. 
One  purpose  hold  where'er  they  fare — 
Oh  !  bounding  breeze,  oh  !  rushing  seas. 
At  last,  at  last  unite  them  there." 

The  weather  had  held  good,  as  Jerry 
had  expected,  until  the  work  in  the 
mine  was  well  under  way  ;  the  railway 
also  was  near,  for  buUding  on  the  plain 
was  easy  work ;  the  town  of  Durden's 
was  spreading  up  the   mountain-side, 
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and  down  and  out  on  the  plain  ;  and 
Eureka  seemed  dead,  save  for  one  grog- 
shop. Mr.  Henshaw  was  spending  most 
of  his  time  now  working  on  the  dam 
that  kept  the  stream  from  the  mine ; 
and  was  impressing  on  the  Committee 
and  the  Company  the  grave  importance 
of  keeping  the  dam  in  perfect  order. 
Once  let  that  stream  break  through 
into  its  old  channel,  and  the  mine  would 
be  flooded  to  a  nxinous  extent ;  for  now 
all  the  work  in  the  mine  was  on  a  level 
far  below  the  old  bed  of  the  stream, 
and  all  the  new  shafts  and  tunnels 
would  have  to  be  filled  before  the  stream 
could  find  its  old  outlet  down  the  chasm. 
And  Jerry  had  made  a  speech  to  the 
people  on  this  subject  that  had  caused 
their  pockets  to  feel  empty,  and  their 
hearts  to  ache.  For  himself  he  dreamed, 
night  after  night,  of  an  awful  battling 
with  overwhelming  floods  of  water  ;  wak- 
ing with  cries  and  struggles  that  made 
Mrs.  Milton  announce  to  her  gossips 
that  "Jerry  Wilkerson  air  the  mos'  on- 
reslessis  creetur  as  ever  wuz,  an'  if  he 
eats  nothin'  or  no,  he's  allers  a-walkin' 
aroun'  an'  a-hoUerin'  in  the  night." 

So  things  had  gone  until  now  the 
open  weather  seemed  over  ;  all  the  new 
houses,  clean  and  tight,  and  ready  for 
occupation,  were  covered  with  a  light 
fall  of  snow ;  only  a  light  fall,  but  to  all 
weatherwise  eyes  the  low  clouds  prom- 
ised much  more  in  a  little  while.  The 
Committee  added  steadily  to  the  stacks 
of  wood  gathered  for  the  common  good, 
and  all  the  people  did  what  they  could 
in  preparation,  for  it  was  prophesied  on 
all  hands  that  the  winter,  though  late  in 
coming,  would  be  a  hard  winter — a  very 
hard  winter.  A  bright  December  made 
always  a  black  January,  the  old  people 
said. 

It  was  Sunday,  but  Jerry  had  not 
gone  to  the  church,  as  usually  he  made 
a  point  of  doing,  even  if  no  better  man 
than  Dan  Burk  or  Dave  Morris  was 
there  to  preach  to  him  ;  but,  instead,  he 
was  going  to  ask  the  doctor  to  come  to 
Mrs.  Mdton  ;  she  was  not  well,  and 
Jerry  had  volunteered  to  bring  the  doc- 
tor. 

He  had  not  been  down  that  road  for 
months,  not  since  he  had  gone  to  oflfer 
his  services,  in  case  the  doctor  needed 
help.     That  had  been    in  the  spring  ; 


and  since  then  a  Ufe  seemed  to  have 
passed. 

Now  he  walked  slowly  ;  it  was  cold 
and  still,  and  all  the  town  seemed  dead  : 
everybody  was  in  the  church,  or  shut 
safe  in  their  houses  ;  his  own  little 
house  that  he  used  as  an  office,  but  in- 
to which  Mrs.  Milton  had  begged  him 
not  to  move  until  the  spring,  was  shut 
tight,  and  looked  desolate ;  indeed  lent 
desolation  to  the  scene  as  he  caught  a 
far  glimpse  of  it  before  descending  the 
hill  toward  the  doctor's.  Down  the  long, 
ugly  road  he  went,  then  turned  sharply 
across  the  gullies  and  rents  made  by  the 
snow  and  rains,  up  to  the  steps.  Noth- 
ing had  changed  since  his  first  visit 
there,  as  a  child  :  all  was  the  same — no 
fence  had  been  built,  no  whitewash  nor 
paint  had  been  put  on  the  house  :  as 
dark,  as  ugly  now  as  then,  only  now  seem- 
ing more  still. 

Slowly  Jerry  mounted  the  steps — 
slowly  took  his  way  across  the  piazza, 
and  knocked  at  the  door.  A  step  came 
down  the  hall — a  step  that  made  the 
color  mount  to  his  face,  and  Paul 
opened  the  door.  One  moment  they 
eyed  each  other,  then  Jerry  asked, 

"Is  the  doctor  at  home ?  " 

"No." 

"  When  wiU  he  come  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  ; "  then,  more  curtly, 
if  that  were  possible,  "I  do  not  live 
here,  perhaps  the  servants  can  tell  you," 
and  shutting  the  door  he  went  back, 
and  Jerry  heard  him  caU  the  doctor's 
man,  then  turn  aside  into  the  library. 
Presently  the  servant  came,  and  Jerry 
saw  on  his  face  an  anxious  look. 

"  Doctor's  been  gone  since  yisterday 
— since  yisterday  evenin'  late,"  he  said. 

"  On  horseback  ?  "  Jerry  asked. 

"No,  sir,  he  walked  off,"  and  Jim 
scratched  his  head  anxiously  ;  "  he  bed 
his  dinner,  an'  read  a  letter,  an'  walked 
off  without  sayin'  a  word — notter  word  ; 
an'  Mr.  Paul's  been  here  since  momin', 
nigh  crazy  to  see  him." 

Jerry's  face  was  as  anxious  now  as  the 
servant's  ;  this  was  not  like  the  doctor 
to  go  long  distances  on  foot,  and  he 
asked  slowly  : 

"  Where  did  this  letter  come  from  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  couldn't  read  the 
mark  of  it,  but  it  was  black  aU  roun'  it ; 
I  had  it  a-waitin'  fur  him  a  long  time, 
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an'  plum  disremembered  it  tell  lie  was 
done  his  dinner,  then  I  give  it  to  him, 
an'  he  took  it  like  it  were  a  snake,  an' 
he  went  to  the  library,  an'  after  that  I 
heard  him  go  out  an'  he  ain't  never 
come  back." 

Jerry  leaned  against  the  door-post. 

"  Have  you  told  Mr.  Henley  this  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  No,  I  ain't,  because  when  he  come  he 
cussed  me  black  an'  blue  ;  but  he  never 
axed  me  nothin',  but  he's  been  a-stomp- 
in'  roun'  in  the  library  consid'abul." 

JeiT}'  stood  stiU  a  moment,  then  draw- 
ing a  long  breath  straightened  him- 
self up. 

•  "  Tell  all  this  to  Mr.  Henley  at  once," 
he  said,  "  and  say  that  I  have  gone  to 
himt  for  the  doctor — that  I  have  gone 
to  the  rock  over  the  mine — the  doctor 
often  went  there." 

The  man  looked  aghast. 

"But  all  night,  Mr.  Wilkerson,  all 
night !  "  he  said. 

Jerry  turned  away  quickly,  a  name- 
less terror  coming  over  him. 

"You  teU  Mr.  Henley,"  he  repeated, 
"  and  tell  him  to  come  to  the  mine  ; " 
then  he  went  down  the  steps  and  turned 
toward  the  old  trail  that  led  past  Joe's 
house.  This  was  the  easiest  way  to  the 
shelf  of  rock  he  wished  to  find. 

What  news  had  come  in  that  letter 
with  the  black  edges  ?  What  news  had 
come  to  make  Paul  stamp  and  curse  ? 
Only  one  person  could  touch  them 
both.  He  paused  a  moment  in  his  rapid 
walk  ;  had  anything  come  to  that  wom- 
an ?  Faster  and  faster  he  made  his  way 
up  the  slippery  path,  scarcely  thinking 
what  it  was  that  made  him  come  to  this 
place.  Higher  and  higher,  while  the  low- 
drooping  clouds  seemed  to  touch  him 
with  their  shadowy,  cold  hands,  and  in 
their  folds  he  seemed  to  see  that  wom- 
an's patient  eyes  looking  out  on  him — 
eyes  that  looked  as  if  they  had  shed  so 
many  tears.  So  often  had  he  gone  over 
the  few  links  of  that  story  that  at  last  it 
seemed  as  if  it  were  his  own  romance  : 
had  the  one  in  the  convent  died  ?  and 
what  was  the  mystery  that  lay  behind  ? 

Up,  past  the  ruins  of  Joe's  house,  past 
the  broken  tree  where  the  doctor  always 
tied  his  horse  during  his  few  visits — 
then  beyond,  and  down  the  narrow  path 
that  led  to  Jim  Martin's  house.     He  re- 


membered so  well  the  first  time  he  had 
come  here  to  get  hogs,  and  they  had 
stopped  to  look  at  the  stream  that  fell 
so  far,  and  on  the  sheH  of  rock  they 
had  seen  the  doctor.  Often  in  the 
years  that  had  passed  since,  Jerry  had 
found  him  there,  and  many  times  since 
the  opening  of  the  mine  ;  looking  up 
from  below  he  had  seen  the  flutter  as  of 
a  white  handkerchief,  and  knew  that  the 
doctor  was  there.  And  now  his  instinct 
had  brought  him  here  first,  sure  that  in 
any  trouble  it  was  to  this  quiet  place  the 
doctor  would  come.  And  the  last  time 
he  saw  him — the  last  time  !  He  shook 
himself — what  nonsense  to  think  of  a 
"  last  time ! "  he  woiild  see  him  many 
more  times — could  go  to  him  in  his 
success  and  say,  "I  love  you,  doctor, 
and  have  loved  you  always,  and  you  mis- 
understood the  stand  I  took  ! "  Then 
the  doctor  would  clasp  his  hand  so 
kindly,  and  his  voice  would  soften  as 
sometimes  in  the  old  days  it  had  done, 
and  all  would  be  well  between  them. 

It  was  fortimate  that  he  had  put  his 
hand  on  that  bowlder,  else  he  would 
have  fallen  down  to  the  mine's  mouth  ! 

He  stood  pale  and  trembling.  What 
was  missing?  Surely  he  had  always 
stepped  down  just  there  —  surely  ? 
Something  was  gone,  and  some  low 
bushes  and  vines  seemed  to  have  been 
pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  some  of 
them  were  still  hanging — still  hanging  ! 

He  passed  his  hands  over  his  eyes — 
his  hands  that  trembled  so  and  were  so 
cold.  But  the  weather  was  cold,  very 
cold,  and  this  freeze  had  caused  the 
thin  slab  to  fall ;  or  perhaps  the  jarring 
of  the  work  in  the  mine  ;  something  had 
caused  this  rock  to  fall — this  rock  that 
had  been  there  yesterday  ;  yes,  up  to  the 
time  when  the  workmen  left  the  mine, 
for  he  remembered  looking  up  and  see- 
ing it.  It  had  fallen  in  the  night,  for 
the  night  had  been  such  a  cold  one. 

His  thoughts  stopped,  his  heart  seem- 
ed to  stop,  and  he  leaned  against  the 
rock  :  something  fluttered  from  one  of 
the  uprooted  bushes  —  something  that 
until  this  moment  he  had  not  seen 
against  the  whiteness  of  the  snow.  He 
pressed  back  against  the  rock — he  looked 
up  at  the  low  gray  clouds — looked  all 
about  him  over  the  gliastly  world — 
looked  at  everything  save  the    white 
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token  which  the  sudden  flaw  of  wind 
liad  lifted,  and  he  could  not  look  at 
that !  He  knew  what  it  was — he  knew 
whose  it  was. 

Then  he  straightened  himself  up  and 
walked  steadily  toward  the  loosely  hang- 
ing bush,  and  untangled  the  handker- 
c!hief  from  the  briers  that  held  it ;  it 
had  been  a  perilous  act,  for  the  bush 
hung  so  far  over,  but  he  had  the  hand- 
kerchief safe,  and  put  it  in  the  breast  of 
his  shirt  slowly.  He  sat  down  for  a 
moment,  for  his  head  seemed  going 
round  and  round,  and  he  wondered  if 
it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  go  on.  The 
path  by  Jim  Martin's  house  was  very 
steep,  and  with  snow  on  the  ground 
would  be  dangerous.  He  staggered  to 
his  feet.  Of  course  he  would  go  on — 
how  could  he  stop  to  question  it — and 
he  began  carefully  to  find  his  way  over 
the  snow-covered  rocks  down  the  steep 
path.  There  was  smoke  coming  from 
Jim  Martin's  house,  and  a  face  watched 
him  from  the  window,  but  not  for  long, 
it  was  too  cold  to  stay  near  an  un- 
glazed  window.  Down,  still  down  ;  he 
had  not  travelled  this  path  since  he  and 
Joe  had  come  together,  and  had  imag- 
ined the  vision  of  'Lije  Milton.  This 
day  was  just  as  that  one  had  been,  gray 
and  cold,  with  the  ghastly  snow-clouds 
hanging  low.  But  it  was  harder  now 
than  then  to  reach  the  mine's  mouth, 
for  now  there  were  huge  piles  of  de- 
bris all  about,  and  huge  timbers  wait- 
ing to  be  put  in  place ;  and  all  was 
quiet  with  a  death-like  stillness,  save 
for  the  wind  that  came  in  gusts  up  the 
gorge,  and  the  stream  that  cried  as  it  fell ! 

But  the  town,  scattered  up  and  down 
the  sides  of  the  gorge  seemed  supemat- 
urally  quiet.  He  stopped  to  rest  for  a 
moment,  for  he  was  very  tired,  and  the 
dizziness  was  retiu*ning  ;  it  was  hard 
work  climbing  up  and  down  with  that 
sHppery  snow  under  foot,  and  he  had 
come  a  long  way  round,  and  had  come 
i*apidly. 

The  last  hillock  of  rubbish  was 
reached,  and  he  stopped  to  look  :  the 
black  entrance  yawned  before  him  ;  the 
timbers  lay  about  just  as  he  had  seen 
them  the  night  before,  and  the  snow 
had  blown  a  little  way  into  the  mine  ; 
that  was  all  he  saw. 

Nearer  he  crept,  with  ever  an  vman- 


swered  wonder  in  his  heart  as  to  why 
he  crept — why  he  was  afraid — why  did 
he  tremble. 

One  second's  pause— no  crj- — no  ex- 
clamation, only  a  deadening  of  every 
faculty — a  stiflGening  of  every  fibre  ! 

So  still  he  lay. 

Slowly,  as  one  walking  in  his  sleep, 
Jerry  climbed  down  the  rocks  that 
slipped  from  under  his  feet  with  a  noise 
that  stinick  shai*ply  on  the  silence ; 
bounding  down  and  down,  as  if  they 
were  alive  ;  and  one — he  held  his  breath 
— how  far  it  was  roUing,  how  far — on 
and  on  until,  O  God!  it  struck  him, 
lying  there  so  still,  with  a  white  face 
turned  to  the  sky — struck  him  dully  on 
the  breast ! 

How  Jeny  crossed  the  intervening 
space  he  did  not  know — what  need  to 
know? — he  was  there  kneeUng,  crouch- 
ing, lifting  the  poor  cold  body,  drawing 
it  up  into  his  arms,  brushing  the  snow 
from  out  the  silvered  hair  ! 

And  the  rock  he  took  from  ofif  the 
pulseless  breast — he  would  break  it,  he 
would  grind  it  to  dust,  for  it  had  sti-uck 
his  friend  lying  dead  and  helpless ! 

Dead?  dead,  and  cold  as  the  snow 
that  lay  in  little  lines  in  the  creases  of 
his  coat,  and  in  his  hands  some  dry 
grasses,  and  a  leafless  twig — ho  had 
tried  to  save  himself. 

He  drew  the  dead  man  closer  vnth  a 
passionate,  remorseful  strength ;  how 
had  such  an  awful  thought  as  suicide 
crept  into  his  mind.  The  rock  had 
fallen  with  him  ;  he  had  been  too  strong 
for  such  a  thought  as  self-destruction. 
It  had  been  dark,  and  he  could  not  see 
to  save  himself,  and  had  caught  only  the 
Httle  grasses  and  the  tiny  twig.  Oh! 
the  awful  horror  of  that  fall — falling  in 
the  black,  lonely  night!  Had  any  cry 
gone  up  for  help? — gone  out  on  the 
wild  winds,  and  none  had  heard  it  ? 

Jerry's  face  drooped  imtil  almost  it 
touched  the  dead  face  resting  on  his 
shoidder ;  why  had  he  not  made  his 
peace  with  this  man  ? 

"  O  God  !  O  God  !  "  he  whispered, 
"  have  mercy ! " 

He  did  not  remember  then  that  this 
man  had  let  him  go  ;  he  remembered 
only  his  love,  that  had  turned  to  bitter- 
ness in  his  heart,  and  now  had  become 
bitterness  that  would  never  die  ? 
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He  stai-ted  a  little,  for  something 
dropped  on  his  leg  :  lie  raised  his  friend 
and  stretched  out  his  arm,  leaning  over 
to  see  :  a  dark  stain,  almost  black,  was 
on  the  sleeve  of  his  flannel  shirt,  and  on 
his  trousers  a  smaller  spot  that  shone 
red  on  the  gray  of  the  rough  jeans. 
Blood — he  shivered  a  little  ;  then  he  saw 
the  great  gash  on  the  back  of  the  head 
and  the  neck.  He  laid  the  head  again 
on  his  shoulder  ;  why  should  he  shiver 
at  blood  that  had  pulsed  with  this  good 
man's  life ;  the  blood  of  the  only  creature 
that  he  loved  on  earth  ! 

Again  the  blood  dropped,  and  Jerry's 
weary,  racked  mind  slipped  away  to  the 
memory  of  the  water  that  dropped  in 
the  mine — the  water  they  never  had 
foimd — that  dropped  with  a  catch  in  its 
fall  like  a  sob. 

Did  nature  weep  far  away  under  the 
rocks  ;  weep  her  tears  in  silence  where 
no  eye  could  discover  them  ?  weep  out 
all  her  sorrow  for  the  beautiful  dead 
years  that  could  not  crown  her  with 
their  glory  any  more  ?  —  the  beautiful 
dead  years  that  had  spent  all  their  life 
and  strength  for  her.  Did  she  weep 
for  them  in  the  darkness  tears  like  the 
tears  that  kill  humanity  —  tears  that 
never  leave  the  heart  ? 

He  did  not  remember  shedding  many 
tears  ;  his  mother  had  trained  him  not 
to  cry  for  fear  of  his  father,  and  he 
could  not  remember  many  tears.  All 
his  sorrows  had  seemed  to  lie  still  in  his 
heart  until  they  died. 

He  looked  down  on  the  dead  face  ; 
this  sorrow  would  never  die.  His  head 
seemed  to  swim  a  little ;  the  cold  wind 
seemed  to  strike  through  him  like  a 
knife,  and  it  was  with  an  effort  that  he 
kept  his  mind  from  wandering.  All 
sorts  of  vague  dreams  and  half-mem- 
ories seemed  to  float  about  him,  and  the 
visions  he  had  lived  among  and  loved 
through  all  the  lonely  years  up  on  the 
trail. 

Some  one  ought  to  come;  if  the 
servant  had  given  his  message,  Paul 
ought  to  come.  Or  would  they  leave 
him  here  to  watch  with  the  dead  until 
his  own  blood  was  frozen  ?  Then  his 
mind  slipped  off  again  to  vague  wonder- 
ings  as  to  the  news  that  had  come  in 
the  letter  with  the  black  edges  ;  was  it 
any  trouble  that  had  come  to  the  woman 


this  man  had  loved  so  truly — any  trouble 
for  her  that  had  hurt  him,  and  made 
him  come  out  to  the  darkness  and  still- 
ness for  comfort  ? 

His  head  drooped  lower ;  he  was  so 
cold  and  weary,  and  the  women  were  all 
in  the  church,  and  the  men  in  Eureka, 
and  there  were  good  fires  in  most  of  the 
houses,  good  fires. 

What  made  him  think  of  this?  He  was 
losing  his  mind,  and  freezing  to  death — 
sitting  still  with  the  dead  in  his  arms — 
freezing  to  death ! 

If  only  his  tears  could  drop  as  the 
blood  was  dropping,  maybe  his  head 
would  not  feel  so  heavy,  nor  his  thoughts 
wander  so  wildly. 

Ah  !  there  was  a  step.  Surely  no  rock 
would  roU  else  :  certainly  jt  was  a  step, 
and  a  hurried  one :  would  the  person 
come  near  enough  to  see  him,  or  must 
he  call.  Call  with  the  dead  in  his  arms  ? 
He  could  not  do  it. 

He  watched  anxiously  as  a  hat,  and 
then  a  face,  appeared  above  the  nearest 
hillock,  and  Paul  stood  looking  down 
on  him. 

For  an  instant  that  seemed  hours 
they  stared  in  each  other's  eyes — then 
Jeriy's  voice,  all  changed  and  hoarse, 
broke  the  stillness. 

"I  found  him  here,"  he  said,  "dead," 
and  he  pressed  the  white  face  against 
his  breast  as  a  mother  might  press  her 
sleeping  child  ;  saying  the  words  made 
it  seem  so  much  more  real — made  his 
mind  come  back  from  its  desolate  wan- 
derings. 

Then  Paul  climbed  down  slowly,  and 
stood  beside  him.  "  My  father's  sister, 
who  was  in  a  convent,  died,"  he  said,  in 
a  slow,  dazed  way,  "  and  the  shock  killed 
my  mother,  and  I  came  this  morning  to 
tell  him." 

The  words  crept  slowly  into  Jerry's 
mind  ;  the  one  who  bound  them  had 
died — and  her  death  had  killed  the  one 
who  longed  to  be  free. 

"They  say  my  mother  had  heart  dis- 
ease ;  and  I  came  to  teU  him,"  Paul  went 
on,  in  a  low,  imnatural  voice. 

Jerry  pushed  the  hair  back  from  the 
dead  man's  forehead  —  of  course,  her 
heart  was  broken — broken  long  ago,  her 
eyes  told  that. 

"  He  got  a  letter  with  black  edges," 
Jerry  said,  "your  servant  told  me  so." 
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A  letter  with  black  edges  :  the  servant 
had  told  him  also,  but  he  had  forgotten 
it ;  a  letter  with  black  edges  ;  so  his 
giiar<liau  had  known  the  news  first. 

A  strange  change  came  over  Paul's 
face,  a  strange  change,  that  grew  in  his 
eyes  as  he  faced  Jeri*y. 

Always  there  had  been  a  mystery 
about  Paul's  life  that  he  could  not  solve, 
that  had  kept  hira  Avatchful  and  sus- 
picious, and  that  now  came  up  before 
him :  why  had  ho  been  given  to  this 
man?  why  had  he  never  been  allowed 
to  go  back  to  his  mother  for  one  day 
even?  And  now  she  was  dead,  and 
this  man,  hearing  it,  was  dead  also — a 
strange,  unaccountable  death — was  there 
any  connection?  What  right  had  this 
man  to  die  because  his  mother  had 
died  ? 

Suddenly  he  became  conscious  that 
JeiTy  had  laid  his  burden  down,  and 
stood  before  him  vdth  eyes  that  burned 
and  glared  on  him,  and  Jerry's  hands 
clutched  his  shoulders  almost  to  pain ! 

"The  rock  fell  with  him,  do  you  not 
see  it  ?  "  his  voice  rising  to  a  sharp  cry  ; 
"  look  there  in  his  hands  where  he  tried 
to  save  himself — look ! "  and  he  pushed 
Paul  back  and  stooped  by  the  dead 
man  —  "look,  here  in  his  hands  the 
grass,  and  the  bush  he  caught  hold  of  ; 
it  was  dark,  and  he  could  not  see,"  a 
pleading,  soothing  tone  coming  into  his 
voice  as  he  looked  down  on  the  dead 
face,  "  he  could  not  see  to  catch  a  rock 
— he  could  not  see,"  laying  the  cold 
hand  down  softly. 

But  Paid  did  not  answer;  he  stood 
there  where  JeiTy  had  pushed  him,  stiU 
and  white,  with  a  hard  look  settling  on 
his  face,  a  hard,  evil  look.  This  man  he 
had  looked  on  more  as  a  jailer  than  a 
friend  had  no  right  to  die  now — no 
light ! 

"You  seem  to  have  had  that  same 
thought  yourself,"  he  said  harshly,  but 
stepped  back  as  he  spoke,  for  Jerry 
sprang  up  taU  and  straight  before  him, 
with  that  strange  light  in  his  eyes  that 
had  gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  a 
man  who  would  kiU  without  thinking ! 

He  could  have  killed  Paul  with  one 
blow — he  could  have  shot  him,  for  in- 
stinctively his  hand  clasped  the  butt  of 
his  pistol,  and  he  longed  to  kill  him — 
longed  to  give  vent  to  the  wild  rage  that 


surged  within  him  ;  but  the  old  loyalty 
to  the  doctor  held  him  still. 

The  gathered  jealousy  and  hatred  of 
all  his  life  seemed  tearing  at  his  heart — 
he  could  have  struck  and  beaten  Paul 
like  a  beast — he  seemed  to  hear  the 
blows  falling  didl  and  heavy  on  this 
enemy — he  seemed  to  see  the  beauty 
bruised  and  driven  from  his  face  !  The 
love  that  he  had  so  longed  for  all  his 
life  had  been  given  to  this  false  creature 
— this  vile  creature — who  now  cast  it  all 
back  in  the  face  of  the  dead  ;  who  would 
now  cast  black  suspicion  upon  a  de- 
fenceless grave !  Death  was  too  good 
for  this  creature,  who  trampled  on  a 
never-failing  love — a  love  that  protected 
him  now,  as  it  ever  had  done,  from 
Jerry's  anger. 

Farther  back  still  Paul  retreated,  nev- 
er moving  his  eyes  from  Jerry's  face ; 
his  own  face  was  white,  and  his  heart 
beat  tumultuously — had  he  roused  a 
madman  ? 

But  Jerry  did  not  touch  him ;  not 
any  more  now  than  he  would  have  done 
when  the  doctor  was  with  them ;  it 
would  be  treachery.  But  he  could  teU 
him  all  the  scorn  he  felt  for  him ;  he 
could  accuse  him  of  the  lies  he  had 
loved  and  made  to  separate  him  from 
his  only  friend  ;  could  curse  him  ! 

And  the  awful  words  fell  deliberately 
from  his  dry  lips — the  awful  words  that 
seemed  to  throb  through  Paul's  brain, 
and  to  ring  and  echo  through  the  cold, 
dead  silence — would  he  never  stop  ? 

To  Jerry  his  words  seemed  like  blows 
he  was  hurling  at  this  man — oh !  if  only 
they  would  foUow  him  forever.  "  And 
I  shall  listen,"  stepping  close  to  Paul, 
who  now  was  braced  against  the  clifif,  "  I 
shall  listen  with  every  faculty  I  have, 
and  if  ever  I  hear  a  whisper  that  he  died 
in  any  way  save  by  an  accident,  I  will 
kiU  you  like  a  dog — I  will  beat  and, 
stamp  the  life  out  of  you — now  remem- 
ber that." 

And  Paul  answered  slowly  : 

"  There  is  Greg  behind  yoH,  and  he 
has  heard  you." 

There  was  a  sharp,  short,  gasping 
sigh,  and  Jerry  turned  on  his  heel  to  see 
Greg  and  the  doctor's  servant  standing 
behind  him.  How  the  scene  and  his 
words  might  strike  them  never  entered 
Jerry's  mind  ;  his  only  thought  was  to 
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prevent  any  surmise  on  their  part  like 
that  he  had  seen  in  Paul's  eyes ;  and  he 
approached  them  quickly. 

"The  rock  fell  with  hiin,"  he  said 
hastily,  pointing  up  to  where  the  fresh 
break  showed  clear  on  the  cUff — "see 
all  the  pieces  about  him,  and  the  grass 
and  twigs  in  his  hands." 

Greg  looked  anxiously  from  one  to 
the  other  as  the  eager  explanation  went 
on,  then  down  at  the  dead  man,  and  at 
the  blood  on  Jerry's  clothes. 

"  And  he  struck  his  head,"  Jerry  went 
on,  gently,  raising  the  dead  man  in  his 
arms.  And  Greg  could  see,  as  Jerry 
held  the  body,  how  the  blood  had  gotten 
on  him ;  and  the  snow  had  gathered  in 
the  dead  man's  clothes — ^j'es,  the  rock 
must  have  fallen  with  him.  And  now 
he  could  remember  that  one  day  he  had 
seen  the  doctor  standing  up  there  and 
looking  out :  and  he  drew  a  long  breath 
of  relief  as  a  dreadful  suspicion  lifted 
from  his  mind ;  a  dreadful  suspicion 
that  Paul  had  seen,  but  that  Jerry  had 
not  dreamed  of.     No  thought  of  suicide 


had  dawned  on  Greg's  mind  ;  what  he 
had  first  seen,  and  the  words  he  had 
heard  from  Jerry,  had  fiUed  his  thoughts 
with  but  one  idea — murder. 

And  Paul  had  seen  the  thought ;  and 
Paul  knew  he  was  the  only  living 
creature  who  could  refute  it !  But  now 
Paul  saw  that  Greg's  mind  was  clear  of 
the  doubt,  and  on  his  face  was  only  the 
deepest  sorrow. 

And  Jerry,  kneeling  by  the  doctor's 
body,  looked  up  into  Greg's  eyes  ques- 
tioningly.  Then  the  servant  told  his 
story,  making  it  still  clearer  to  Greg 
that  Jerry  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
tragedy :  and  Paul  found  the  black- 
edged  letter  in  the  doctor's  pocket,  a 
short  note  from  Paul's  sister  telling  the 
sad  news,  and  asking  that  Paul  and  the 
doctor  would  come  to  her  immediately. 

"He  and  my  father  were  friends," 
Paul  said  slowly,  and  Jerry  stooped  low 
over  the  mute,  dead  lips. 

Then  the  sei-^^ant  was  sent  to  bring 
help;  and  the  three  men  sat  watching 
with  the  dead. 


(To  be  continued.) 


BOTTICELLI'S  MADONNA  IN  THE  LOUVRE. 

By  Edith  Wharton. 

"What  strange  presentiment,  O  Mother,  lies 
On  thy  waste  brow  and  sadly-folded  lips, 
Forefeeling  the  Light's  terrible  eclipse 
On  Calvary,  as  if  love  made  thee  wise, 
And  thou  could  st  read  in  those  dear  infant  eyes 
The  sorrow  that  beneath  their  smiling  sleeps. 
And  guess  what  bitter  tears  a  mother  weeps 
When  the  cross  darkens  her  unclouded  skies? 


Sad  Lady,  if  some  mother,  passing  thee, 
Should  feel  a  throb  of  thy  foreboding  pain, 

And  think "My  child  at  home  cHngs  so  to  me, 

With  the  same  smile     .     .     .     and  yet  in  vain,  in  vain, 

Since  even  this  Jesus  died  on  Calvary" 

Say  to  her  then:  "He  also  rose  again." 


IMPRESSIONS   OF   AUSTRALIA. 

By  Josiah  Royce. 


NE  hears  nowadays 
a  great  deal  about 
a  future  Imperial 
Federation  which 
is  some  day  to 
bring  into  a  closer 
political  unity  the 
English  race.  I 
confess  to  a  strong  dislike  of  the  whole 
speculation  upon  which  this  romantic 
dream  is  founded.  The  English  race  is 
indeed  not  without  ideals,  and  not  in- 
capable of  vast  organizing  enterprises. 
But  the  thing  whereof  the  EngUsh  race 
is  incapable  is  romanticism  in  politics. 
The  Englishman's  problem  of  hfe  is  the 
conflict  between  his  love  of  home  and 
his  love  of  wandering.  He  tries  to  solve 
the  problem  by  carrying  his  home  with 
him  wherever  he  wanders.  His  institu- 
tions of  local  government  are  plastic, 
and  easily  adapt  themselves  to  new  re- 
gions. His  ideals  grow  readily  in  new 
chmates ;  he  can  safely  transplant  all 
that  is  dearest  to  him.  The  "  expan- 
sion of  England  "  has  therefore  meant, 
and  will  always  mean,  the  making  of 
new  Englands  in  remote  regions  of  the 
world. 

Great  nations  ought  to  be  united  on 
physical  groimds  first  of  all,  as  happy 
marriages  ought  to  be  sought  on  the 
basis  of  a  mutual  personal  attractive- 
ness in  those  who  are  to  wed.  No  race 
knows  this  better  than  the  English, 
whose  very  unity  and  history  as  a  peo- 
ple, in  their  own  island,  depended  upon 
a  minor  accident  of  the  physical  geog- 
raphy of  the  French  coast  in  the  pres- 
ent geological  period.  And  therefore 
the  existence  of  a  great  English  nation 
like  our  own  is  rather  an  argument 
against  the  possibility  of  an  all-embrac- 
ing English  Federation  in  the  future. 
We  owe  our  own  national  unity  to  God 
and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  Eng- 
lish race  will  owe  its  future  political 
divisions  to  the  oceans,  which  the  sen- 
timents of  human  brotherhood  can  in- 
deed easily  cross  with  the  winds,  but 
which  a  sober  domestic  policy  will  in 


the  long  run  respect  as  regards  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  national  unity.  Human 
brotherhood  is  a  noble  thing  ;  but  po- 
litical unity  is  a  matter  of  stern  justice 
as  well  as  of  home -seeking  devotion. 
You  best  honor  both  the  justice  and 
the  devotion  when  you  confine  their 
work  within  easily  intelligible  boun- 
daries. 

For  this  reason  the  interest  which  I 
take  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is 
an  interest  for  which  they  appear  not 
as  parts  of  the  future  Federated  Empire 
of  Great  Britain,  but  as  young  nations 
for  themselves.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
New  Zealand  wiU  ever  be  very  intimately 
xmited  to  Australia.  It  is  certain,  as 
certainties  go  in  politics,  that  aU  of 
Australia  will  be  ere  long  united  into 
one  comparatively  close  federation.  It 
is  almost  certain  that  a  period  not  far 
distant  will  see  both  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  separated  from  the  mother- 
country,  and  engaging  in  an  eventful 
hfe  as  the  principal  powers  of  the  south- 
em  hemisphere.  And  it  is  with  this 
impression  of  the  meaning  of  their  ex- 
istence that  I  desire  to  remember  them, 
whenever  I  recall  a  journey  that  has 
first  taught  me  something  of  their  charm 
and  significance. 


n. 


First,  then,  for  a  few  general  impres- 
sions of  the  region  where  the  coming 
AustraUan  nation  is  to  grow.  Austra- 
lia is  as  certainly  destined  by  its  phy- 
sical conditions  to  be  one  great  nation, 
with  strong  internsd  contrasts,  as  we 
ourselves  have  been  destined  to  be  one 
people,  with  sharply  distinguished  sec- 
tional feehngs  and  interests.  AustraHa 
is  a  vast,  irregular  plateau,  with  a  few 
mountain-ranges.  So  far,  all  makes  for 
unity.  The  continent  has  indeed  but 
one  great  river-system,  and  that  in  the 
southeast  portion.  So  much  the  more, 
however,  must  the  fragmentary  basins 
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of  the  interior  depend  for  their  future 
commercial  existence  upon  long  lines  of 
railway  that  will  connect  the  various 
parts  of  the  land.  But  meanwhile,  with 
all  that  makes  for  unity,  there  is  the 
other  equally  obvious  fact  which  secures 
strong  contrasts  of  life  ;  and  that  is  the 
diversity  of  climate.  Subtropical  and 
temperate  Australia  will  be  related  as 
regions  of  viddely  different  latitudes  have 
always  been  related  elsewhere.  The  new 
continent  will  have  its  great  problem  of 
the  relations  of  North  and  South.  The 
interests  of  the  subtropical  North  may 
easily  tend  to  attract  to  the  northern 
colonies  Asiatic  labor.  The  interests  of 
the  Southern  civilization  will  always  op- 
pose the  coming  of  alien  races.  Out  of 
this  opposition  important  complications 
are  almost  certain  to  grow.  There  is 
little  doubt,  then,  that  Australia  wiU  not 
lack  the  serious  issues  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  a  gi'eat  peo- 
ple. 

But  we  must  turn  to  the  Australia  of 
the  present.  What  attracts  the  stranger 
most  in  the  physical  aspect  of  the  con- 
tinent is  the  weird  novelty  of  the  moun- 
tain regions.  Yet  to  these  regions  the 
stranger  gives,  doubtless,  too  much  im- 
portance. Outside  of  the  mountains, 
the  well-settled  portions  of  Australia  are 
simple,  charming,  and  comparatively  un- 
impressive. There  is,  indeed,  the  vast 
interior  desert  region,  whose  desola- 
tion is  said  to  be  impressive  enough. 
But  the  traveller  of  ordinary  inclina- 
tions sees  little  of  that.  What  he  sees 
near  the  coast,  in  the  cultivated  parts 
of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  is  a 
fair  and  generally  fruitful  land,  sleep- 
ing under  kindly  skies,  amid  conditions 
of  climate  which  remind  him  of  Cali- 
fornia. Far-off  blue  hills,  seen  against 
the  horizon,  remind  him  that  there  are 
wilder  regions  not  far  away.  But  all 
about  him  vineyards  and  pastures  indi- 
cate prosperity  ;  and  the  optimistic  set- 
tlers, men  plainly  not  as  reckless  nor  as 
restless  as  our  Califomian  })opulation, 
but  active  and  hopeful,  assure  him,  with 
all  the  well  -  known  loyalty  and  vehe- 
mence of  English  colonists,  that  this  re- 
mote region  is  the  best  on  earth  for 
comfortable  homes. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  to  let  such  loyal 
lovers  of  the  new  land  tell  the  story  of 


their  love  themselves,  and  I  have  taken 
great  pleasure  in  looking  through  a  col- 
lection of  papers  by  an  Australian  news- 
paper man,  Mr.  Donald  Macdonald,  who, 
under  the  title  "  Gum  Boughs  and  Wat- 
tle Bloom,  Gathered  on  Australian  Hills 
and  Plains,"  has  sketched  country  scenes 
in  southeastern  Australia  in  a  most 
charming  way.  His  sketches  form  a 
sort  of  guide-book  to  the  Victorian  for- 
ests and  farm -lands;  only  this  guide 
devotes  himself  chiefly  to  studying  ev- 
ery form  of  natural  life,  not,  of  course, 
for  the  purposes  of  science,  but  with  the 
fascination  of  the  loving  observer.  In  a 
sketch  called  "  Village  and  Farm,"  nature 
and  man  are  studied  together  ;  and  the 
mingling  of  old  and  new,  of  native  and 
imported  plants  and  people,  of  ancient 
and  novel  ideas,  of  conservatism  and 
restlessness,  is  depicted  with  an  art 
which  one  who  has  lived  for  a  long 
time  in  our  own  West  can  well  appre- 
ciate. 

Mr.  Macdonald's  chosen  village  lies  in 
a  "hollow  of  the  plain,"  beneath  gray 
basalt  cliffs.  From  the  table-land  above, 
the  far-off  smoke  of  the  city  is  visible ; 
but  the  village  beneath  is  isolated  and 
self-contented.  If  we  expect  to  find  it 
described  as  a  raw  and  crude  place, 
showing  everywhere  signs  of  its  recent 
origin,  we  are  quickly  disappointed,  as 
is  proper.  Whoever  is  familiar  with 
new  towns  in  fruitful  regions,  knows 
how  quickly  the  wounds  of  nature  heal, 
and  how  readily  the  old  vegetation  finds 
room  for  its  new  rivals  beside  it.  In 
AustraHa,  however,  where  the  natural 
products  of  the  soil  are  so  unUke  what 
the  settlers  have  planted,  the  gentler 
contrasts  of  the  scene  are  still  attractive 
to  the  describing  artist.  Our  author 
tells  us  first  of  the  pond  in  the  centre 
of  the  valley,  not  far  from  the  village. 
Once  this  pond  was  a  lake  where  the 
water-birds  came.  Stately  gum-trees 
guarded  it.  "Sedate  emus  trooped  in 
stately  columns  over  the  hilltops,"  above 
the  lake  ;  "  kangaroo  came  out  into  the 
moonlight  from  the  hollows."  But 
"  now  the  white  tails  of  many  rabbits 
twinkle  in  the  dusk.  Chrj'santhemums 
of  all  shades  spread  their  glory  over  the 
flower-beds  in  the  autumn."  The  lake 
is  half-filled  with  washings  from  fai-m- 
lands.    Not  only  is  there  thus  a  contrast 
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in  the  surroundings  of  the  village  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  half-remem- 
bered past ;  but  even  now^  the  black 
Australian  pine  grows  side  by  side  with 
the  English  oak  or  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non. On  the  slopes  above  the  village 
the  gum-trees,  "thinned  in  numbers, 
have  broadened  in  shape,  each  throwing 
its  arms  outward,  as  though  seeking  al- 
Avays  for  that  touch  of  companionship 
lost  nearly  fifty  years  ago."  The  author 
observes,  too,  the  stubbornness  of  life  in 
the  old  woods.  "  Wherever  an  Austra- 
lian forest  has  been  cut  away,  it  will  re- 
new itself  in  time,"  if  conditions  permit. 
"  All  about  the  bases  of  the  dead  stumps 
the  ci-ust  of  earth  is  forced  upward, 
as  though  mushrooms  were  breaking 
through."  In  the  farms  near  the  village 
we  learn  of  the  beautiful  and  "  cosmo- 
politan "  mingling  of  the  flowers.  At 
the  margins  of  the  fields,  between  fence 
and  furrow,  flourish  in  profusion  "  self- 
established  commimities  "  of  blooming 
plants.  "The  marigold,  the  sunflower, 
and  white  clover  are  mixed  up  with 
such  native  flowers  as  the  wild  violet, 
the  shepherd's  purse,  or  the  blue-flow- 
ered '  digger's  delight.'  "  The  latter 
flower,  it  seems,  had  formerly  the  repu- 
tation of  growing  only  in  gold  regions, 
and  near  the  gold.  It  has  been  doubt- 
less transplanted  to  this  region.  The 
field-birds  are  as  cosmopolitan  as  the 
flowers.  Everj'where  nature  delights  in 
the  wealth  of  contrasts. 

All  this  prepares  us  for  an  impression 
of  the  village  itself.  The  inhabitants,  to 
be  sure,  are  not  likely  to  include  any 
aborigines.  But  the  associations  of  the 
old  home  in  Europe  appear,  in  our  au- 
thor's description,  to  thrive  as  lavishly, 
side  by  side  with  the  novel  ideas  of  the 
young  land,  as  the  sunflowers  flourish 
side  by  side  with  the  "  digger's  dehght." 
The  most  interesting  of  the  older  in- 
habitants are  the  survivors  of  the  gold 
period,  rugged  men,  as  attractive  as  the 
California  pioneers,  although  possibly 
more  conservative.  Oiir  author  finds 
the  older  men,  in  fact,  generally  loyal 
to  tradition  ;  lovers  often  of  the  Church 
of  their  fathers,  and  anxious  still  to  see 
it  an  institution  of  power  in  the  land  ; 
faithful  to  the  mother-country,  proud  of 
the  British  connection,  and  all  the  while 
a  healthy  and  steadfast  folk.    The  young 


Australians  he  describes  in  somewhat 
different  fashion,  and  one  may  be  sure, 
from  very  brief  observation  on  the  spot, 
that  he  must  be  right.  Healthy  and 
promising  this  young  race  indeed  is, 
but  "  they  are  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  a  new  democracy."  If  they  are 
still  loyal  to  the  Empire  and  the  Church, 
"  self-interest  is  the  secret  of  their  con- 
cern for  one,  and  they  are  loyal  to  the 
other  fi'om  mere  force  of  habit."  For 
the  rest,  the  population  is  as  manifold 
in  origin  as  in  our  own  West — English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  elements  predominat- 
ing, but  the  composite  being  "  leavened 
by  units  of  other  lands  who  have  almost 
forgotten  their  nationality." 

Noteworthy  in  this  account  is  the  po- 
litical activity  of  the  villagers.  "The 
political  centre  of  the  village  is  the 
blacksmith's  bench."  Here  gather  idlers 
and  fann-hands  busy  with  their  errands. 
"  Broad  questions,  such  as  protection, 
free  trade,  or  secular  education,  are  the 
subject-matter  for  argument.  The  sub- 
tleties of  lobby  politics  rarely  penetrate 
to  Arcadia."  In  Australia,  as  the  reader 
must  always  remember,  the  subject  is 
always  nearer  to  the  State  than  he  is 
with  us,  and  that  not  merely  because 
his  State  is  a  small  province.  Respon- 
sible ministerial  government  makes  it 
always  "  presidential  year  "  with  him,  to 
use  our  own  phrase.  And  the  political 
eagerness  of  the  people  is  not  yet 
blunted,  as  with  us,  by  the  habitual 
cheapening  of  the  issues  of  politics. 

Farming  life  is  comparatively  easy 
and  prosperous.  "  There  is  little  vari- 
ation in  the  method  of  farming.  When 
the  fields  are  weary  with  the  giA^ng  of 
their  strength  to  so  many  harvests,  they 
can  rest  for  a  season.  There  is  no 
mox'tgage  on  the  fann,  no  lien  on  next 
year's  crop  to  di*aw  everj'^  possible  com- 
blade  from  the  soil,  and  exhaust  both 
home  and  husbandman.  There  may  be 
little  wealth,  but  there  is  no  poverty. 
No  home-sick  Ruth  has  to  glean  in  the 
corn-fields.  Indeed,  the  Australian  Ruth 
either  drives  a  pony  phaeton,  or  is  at 
least  the  charming  autocrat  alike  of  par- 
lor or  dairy."  One  sees  that  ]Mi\  Mac- 
donald  is  decidedly  an  optimist  as  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  Victorian 
farmer.  His  description  of  the  scenery 
of  the  farms  near  the  village  is  through- 
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out  one  of  cheerfulness  and  beauty. 
The  fine-blooded  dairy  cattle  appear  to 
him  "  as  ornamental  as  the  deer  in  an 
English  park."  Gardens,  with  tower- 
ing poplars,  with  wall- flowers,  black- 
berries, currant-bushes,  adom  the  hill- 
slopes  near  the  river.  Nature  is  not 
torn  to  pieces,  as  so  often  is  the  case  in 
the  neighborhood  of  our  Western  vil- 
lages, but  is  rather  overgrown  with  a 
wealth  of  old  and  new  vegetation.  The 
farmer  himself  has  in  his  past  much 
hardship  to  remember,  as  other  pio- 
neers have,  but  he  has  not  been  soured 
by  it.  The  great  incident  of  his  early 
history,  in  days  since  the  gold  period, 
was  his  long  conflict  with  the  stock- 
raisers.  This  whole  country  near  the 
village  was  at  first  a  "  vast  common,  or 
grazing  ground."  Then  came  the  "se- 
lectors," and  the  new  land  was  seized  by 
stock-dealers  who  owned  vast  herds,  and 
shut  out  the  village  farmers,  until  it  came 
to  a  formal  declaration  of  war  between 
villagers  and  stock-dealers.  In  those 
days  land -acts  were  the  principal  top- 
ic of  political  discussion.  The  public 
peace  was  broken  by  hand  to  hand 
fights,  with  stones,  or  even  with  guns, 
between  the  invading  stock-owners  and 
their  retinue  of  hired  servants  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  defending  farmers  on 
the  other.  Now  all  this  is  far  in  the 
past.  Such  political  and  social  issues 
have  been  put  to  rest,  at  least  in  this 
district,  and  if  the  struggle  of  those  early 
days  left  some  traces  on  the  farmer's 
temper,  "  it   only  ripened  his   philoso- 

Perhaps  Mr.  Macdonald  is  a  trifle  too 
optimistic  in  his  sketches,  but  the  rural 
conditions  of  southern  Australia  are 
certainly  very  promising,  in  view  of  this 
kindly  climate  and  this  vigorous  popu- 
lation. And  if  great  nations  are  created 
by  their  farmers,  the  future  looks  bright 
for  the  Australian. 


m. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  other 
Australia,  the  region  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  tourist  seeks  for  fine  effects, 
and  where  the  inhabitant  goes  for  recre- 
ation— or  for  coal.  The  mountains  of 
a  coimtry  often  predetermine  its  poetrj-, 


and  even  its  thinking.  A  land  where 
nature  is  original  has  more  chance  of 
developing  original  men.  And  surely 
Australia  is  not  without  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  this  sort.  I,  for  my  part, 
shall  always  associate  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains of  New  South  Wales  with  what  I 
may  hear  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Aus- 
tralia, for  it  was  my  fortime  to  visit  these 
mountains  in  company  with  a  friend 
whose  ability  and  good  fortune  have  al- 
ready made  him  a  power  in  the  poUtical 
life  of  the  new  country,  and  who  seemed 
to  me  to  represent  some  of  the  best  ten- 
dencies of  the  young  ciAdlization.  Shall 
I  violate  the  obligations  of  hospitality  if 
I  sketch  a  scene  or  two  of  our  life  to- 
gether as  we  wandered  ?  At  all  events, 
I  shall  try  the  sketch,  and  shall  seek, 
meanwhile,  to  say  nothing  of  my  friend 
that  I  should  hesitate  to  say  in  his  pres- 
ence. 

He  was  himself  a  young  man,  ner- 
vously active  in  temperament,  cheerful, 
inquiring,  speculative,  unprejudiced — 
unless  it  were  in  favor  of  the  political 
tendencies  of  the  country  where  he  is  a 
Cabinet  Minister — an  admirer  of  Amer- 
ica and  of  good  scenery,  a  lover  of  life, 
of  metaphysics,  and  of  power.  Our  brief 
acquaintance  was  full  of  surprises  and 
debates,  of  fanciful  conversations,  and 
of  mutual  good-will.  All  questions  were 
open  to  my  friend.  If  at  one  moment 
he  wandered  off  into  vaguer  speculations 
on  the  future  of  Australia,  at  the  next 
moment  he  would  condemn  almost  cyn- 
ically the  preaching  and  the  scheming 
of  those  over-hopeful  colonial  idealists 
who  are  already  talking  of  immediate 
separation  from  England,  or  of  other 
airy  dreams  of  social  reform.  His  read- 
ing was  large  and  varied  ;  he  had  visited 
America  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Em- 
erson's tomb  ;  he  had  even  occasionally 
written,  and  either  printed  or  burned,  a 
good  deal  of  verse  and  of  literary  prose  ; 
but  what  his  countrymen  best  know  him 
for  is  great  practical  activity  in  connec- 
tion with  public  enterprises  of  a  very 
mateiial  sort.  His  enemies,  as  I  had 
occasion  to  discover,  have  often  called 
him  an  Opportunist  in  politics,  so  ready 
are  his  resources  as  a  party  leader,  so 
facile  is  his  persuasive  talent,  so  sensi- 
tive and  plastic  is  bis  mind.  But  the 
accusation  of  such  enemies  would  never 
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deceive  a  fair  obsener  of  character. 
The  leader  of  the  people  has,  in  such 
countries,  to  be  precisely  that — plastic 
and  sensitive.  The  popiUar  minister  in 
Australia  is  in  momentary  and  constant 
danger  of  losing  his  very  existence  as  a 
pohtician.  The  peoj^le  are  always  awake 
to  public  matters.  The  rivalry  of  poli- 
ticians is  keen,  their  weapons  are  sharp, 
and  the  good  fencer  has  to  be  a  grace- 
ful and  pleasing  artist  in  the  use  of 
his  sword  rather  than  merely  a  sturdy 
fighter.  Prophets  do  not  succeed  in 
such  places.  Yet  happy  is  the  people 
whose  political  life  is  not  merely  a  con- 
test among  managers,  but  a  warfare  of 
skilful,  but  earnest,  ministerial  leaders. 
In  our  country,  as  I  felt,  my  friend 
would  have  been  anywhere  but  near  the 
head  of  the  State.  These  Australians 
must  know  how  to  find  their  public  ser- 
vants. We  relegate  such  minds  as  my 
friend's  is  to  the  study  or  the  lecture- 
platform.  We  call  such  intelligence  a 
purely  "  theoretical "  qiiality,  and  so  in- 
deed we  do  our  best  to  make  it  what 
we  caU  it,  namely,  theoretical  in  the  bad 
sense.  In  consequence,  our  clever  young 
men  of  literary  and  speculative  tastes 
never  learn  what  practical  political  activ- 
ity means,  and  become  abstmct,  vainly 
idealistic,  and  sometimes,  if  they  engage 
in  social  speculation,  even  a  mildly  dan- 
gerous class.  I  can  conceive  that  if  my 
friend  had  grown  up  in  California,  he 
might  have  written  something  as  shad- 
owy as  "Progress  and  Poverty  ;"  or  that 
if  he  had  been  educated  in  the  East- 
em  States,  he  would  at  best  have  been 
known  as  a  "Nationalist."  As  it  is,  he 
has  a  leading  part  in  determining  the 
councils  of  a  strong  young  province. 
And  such  men  as  he  vnll  some  day  make 
Australia  an  empire.  They  wiU  be  spec- 
ulative, and  somewhat  socialistic,  men, 
confident  of  the  safety  of  popular  gov- 
ernment, and  perhaps  too  much  devoted 
to  bold  social  entei-prises  ;  but  they  will 
be  men  weU  ti*ained  in  public  affairs, 
accustomed  to  feel  the  popular  pulse, 
conscious  of  the  limitations  of  their 
practical  life.  In  short,  they  will  be  not 
only  men  of  large  ideas  but  men  of 
business.  Would  that  our  public  Kfe 
were  as  certain  to  combine  these  impor- 
tant qualities  in  its  ministers  ! 

The  country  where  we  wandered  to- 


gether, and  where  our  talk  found  all 
questions  open  and  attractive  —  from 
the  Moral  Order  to  the  conduct  of  Mel- 
bourne newspapers,  and  from  Telepathy 
to  the  Chinese  problem — was  as  full  of 
mystery  and  wonder  as  the  destiny  of 
Australia  and  the  future  civilization 
of  the  Pacific  itself.  To  be  sure,  as  I 
must  admit,  the  Blue  Moimtains  are 
not  precisely  the  region  for  tourists  of 
a  too  conventional  soi*t.  Such  people 
never  desire  to  see  the  same  thing  twice, 
and  the  repetitions  of  nature  weary 
them.  But  the  Blue  Mountains  are 
magnificently  tautologous  in  their  sce- 
nery. This  sceneiy,  in  fact,  reminded 
me  at  times  of  the  English  Church  ser- 
vice, as  it  is  repeated  weekly,  with  the 
eternal  confession  of  error  and  straying, 
and  with  the  eternal  prayer  to  be  de- 
livered from  lightning  and  tempest, 
from  battle  and  murder  and  sudden 
death.  For  just  so  here,  in  these  moun- 
tains, the  effects  vary  little,  and  are 
always  solemn  and  melancholy.  On 
the  summit  you  seem,  as  you  leave  your 
hotel,  to  be  wandering  in  a  fairly  level 
and  weU-wooded  region,  vsrith  pleasant 
streams  visible  here  and  there  (in  the 
winter  season),  and  v«dth  signs  of  hu- 
man life  not  infrequent.  Suddenly  your 
path  becomes  steep,  rocky,  lonesome. 
You  seem  to  have  left  aU  signs  of  life 
far  behind.  The  slopes,  as  you  glance 
doT^mward,  look  treacherous  ;  and  you 
wonder  if  they  do  not  lead  to  the  edge 
of  some  near  abyss.  And  then,  at  a 
turn  in  the  way,  you  come  indeed  to 
the  abyss  itself.  The  groimd  flies  away 
from  under  your  feet.  A  valley  stretches 
out  for  many  mUes,  and  far  beneath 
5'ou.  A  sheer  precipice  of  a  thousand 
or  fifteen  hoindred  feet  is  directly  below 
where  you  stand.  Beyond  the  huge 
valley  stand  the  farther  walls  ;  and  there 
dark  red  and  dull  gray  rocks  are  piled 
in  vast,  roughly  sculptured  masses.  The 
eucalyptus-forests,  looking  in  the  depths 
like  thickets  of  chapparal  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Coast  Range,  climb  the  preci- 
pices as  if  their  trees  formed  an  attack- 
ing army,  assailing  an  enormous  castle. 
The  gum-tree,  when  old,  is  always 
irregiilar  and  twisted  in  shape.  The 
curving  white  limbs,  seen  amid  the 
dark  foliage  of  the  woods,  look  much 
as  if  the  crowded  trees,  in  scaling  the 
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castle  walls,  had  been  wounded  in  the 
endless  battle  with  the  rocks,  and  were 
writhing  in  pain.  In  the  whole  scene, 
especially  as  viewed  in  winter,  every 
color  is  sombre.  Cloud-shadows  wan- 
der swiftly  from  the  far-off  plains  up 
the  long  valleys,  and  cover  gorge  and 
cliff  in  the  rugged  foreground.  In  the 
valleys,  there  is  little  or  no  sign  of  the 
presence  of  man.  As  you  listen  amid 
the  solitude,  you  hear  now  only  the 
strange  notes  of  the  native  birds,  notes 
such  as  you  never  heard  before,  unless 
in  a  troubled  dream.  In  fact,  the  deso- 
lation of  this  wilderness  is  distinctly 
dream-like.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
our  own  Western  soUtudes,  even  in  the 
wildest  regions  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  or 
of  the  Selkirk  Range,  yes,  even  in  the 
deserts  of  Nevada,  or  of  the  Sierra  la 
Sal,  never  appear  so  unearthly  and  in- 
human in  their  lonesomeness  as  do 
these  singular  Australian  gorges,  with 
their  strange  bird  -  voices,  and  their 
tangled  thickets  of  writhing  eucalyptus- 
branches.  Our  Western  scenes  may  be 
forbidding,  and  are  often  sublime  ;  but 
they  seem,  more  or  less,  to  belong  on 
the  same  planet  with  ourselves,  and  to 
our  own  geological  period.  In  Aus- 
tralia, as  has  been  said  more  than  once 
before  this,  you  feel  that  you  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  relics  of  a  past  time,  as  if 
in  a  sort  of  fragment  of  the  primeval 
world. 

One  morning  stands  out  with  espe- 
cial clearness  in  my  mind  among  the 
experiences  of  my  journey  with  my 
friend.  It  is  useless  to  ti*y  to  describe 
completely  either  what  we  saw  or  what 
we  said  on  just  that  occasion.  What  we 
saw  was  too  Australian  to  be  fully  under- 
stood by  one  who  has  not  seen  it ;  and 
what  we  said  is  of  course  mingled  in 
my  mind  with  the  contents  of  numerous 
other  conversations.  Perhaps,  however, 
I  do  my  friend  no  wrong  if  I  put  into 
his  mouth,  in  my  sketch  of  this  day,  the 
substance  of  what  I  heard  from  him  on 
various  occasions.  At  all  events,  let  me 
try  to  give  the  spirit  both  of  the  day 
and  our  8i)eech.  The  morning  in  ques- 
tion was  the  one  when  we  visited  what 
is,  after  all,  a  very  familiar  place  to  Aus- 
tralian tourists,  namely,  the  cliffs  above 
the  "  Wentworth  Valley."  For  my  part, 
I  found  the  Wentworth  Valley  the  finest 


of  the  more  familiar  sights  in  these  Blue 
Mountains.  There  is  a  stiU  more  cele- 
brated valley,  the  one  called  "  Govett's 
Leap,"  where  the  dark  cliffs  are  some  two 
thousand  feet  in  sheer  height,  and  where 
all  the  weird  effects  of  the  mountains 
are  exemplified  in  one  vast  landscape. 
But  to  my  mind  the  scene  at  Govett's 
Leap  undertakes,  as  it  were,  too  much 
at  a  time.  The  valley  is  long  and  wide, 
the  cliffs  in  sight  are  endlessly  numer- 
ous, the  whole  outlook  lacks  unity. 
The  Wentworth  Valley,  on  the  contrary, 
at  the  point  where  the  tourist  looks 
down  into  it,  is  a  narrow  gorge,  into 
whose  secret  and  gloomy  dej)ths  a  beau- 
tiful stream  vanishes  in  a  series  of  mag- 
nificently graceful  cataracts.  A  glance 
gives  you  the  whole  effect  in  its  first 
fascination  and  terror,  while  hours  will 
not  exhaust  the  individual  features  of 
the  landscape.  The  ferns  that  gather  at 
the  feet  of  the  cataracts,  about  the  j)ool8 
where  the  water  rests  a  moment  before 
taking  its  next  plunge  over  the  still 
deeper  precipices — the  cliff-climbing  ar- 
mies of  eucalyptus  trees,  the  dark  rocks, 
the  cloudy  sky  above,  the  distant  bird- 
notes — all  these  blend  at  one  moment 
into  a  single  impression  of  the  maj- 
esty of  the  place,  and,  at  the  next  mo- 
ment, invite  afresh  your  closer  scrutiny, 
to  see  if  haply  you  may  not  catch  and 
hold  henceforth  everj-  feature  of  the 
landscape. 

As  you  look  from  the  cliffs  toward 
the  cataracts  at  the  head  of  the  valley, 
you  face  a  rocky  amphitheatre  whose 
walls  have  a  nearly  sheer  height  of  pos- 
sibly a  thousand  feet,  while  from  the 
base  of  these  perpendicular  rocks  the 
lower  cliffs  fall  away  in  terraces,  until 
at  last  the  sides  of  the  gorge  seem  so 
nearly  to  meet  in  the  depths  that  the 
eye  wearies  of  searching  in  the  forest 
below  for  any  sign  of  the  lost  stream- 
bed.  At  the  summit  of  this  amphi- 
theatre a  fringe  of  dark  eucalyptus-for- 
est bounds  the  scene,  standing  out  in 
rough  outline  against  the  sky.  From 
the  midst  of  the  opaque  mass  of  the  for- 
est-fringe springs  the  shining  stream, 
eager,  rejoicing  before  its  fearful  plunge, 
tumbling  over  rocky  rapids  to  the  edge 
of  the  sheer  precipice.  Then  comes  its 
first  great  leap.  The  waters  part  into 
thread-like  streamlets,  cling,  as  it  were, 
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in  terror  to  the  cliffs,  grow  dead-white, 
and  then  fly  out  in  sprays  into  the  mid- 
air. There,  in  a  twinkling,  their  vol- 
ume is  lost,  they  have  become  a  veil  of 
mist,  that  sways  and  comes  and  goes  in 
long  cloudy  streamers,  until  it  descends 
to  where  the  first  terrace  begins.  And 
now,  as  if  by  magic,  the  water  has  be- 
come once  more  a  boiling,  angiy  moun- 
tain torrent.  It  buffets  the  rocks,  whirls 
and  dashes,  and  then  plunges  afresh — 
this  time  but  a  Uttle  way.  Hereupon, 
lo  !  it  has  suddenly  changed  into  a  dark 
pool,  lying  deep  between  the  rocks,  a 
fairy  lakelet.  All  about  it  the  ferns  are 
massed.  Their  deep  green  covers  the 
high  banks  that  bound  the  pool.  Here 
is  a  spot  apparently  inaccessible  from 
above  and  from  below,  except  for  the 
birds — a  peaceful  home  for  the  water 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  changing  and 
falling.  But  the  water  may  not  stay 
here.  Another  and  another  plunge — 
and  then  at  last  the  stream  is  indeed 
lost  beneath  the  forest,  and  one's  glance 
turns  to  follow  the  gorge  farther  down- 
ward, between  its  gloomy  walls,  toward 
the  blue  and  hazy  lowlands  that  appear 
in  a  faint  glimpse  many  miles  away. 
All  this  one  sees  standing  himself  at  the 
edge  of  the  abyss,  the  thrill  of  the  scene 
quivering  all  through  his  nerves,  the 
fascinating  depths  begging  him  to  step 
from  the  rocks  and  try  to  imitate  the 
water  flight  himself.  And  so  here  is 
the  place  for  a  true  lover  of  mountains 
to  spend  a  long  time. 

Such  scenery,  I  have  observed,  usu- 
ally first  acts  to  make  one  very  gentle 
and  submissive  in  mood.  One  feels  like 
a  child  watching  a  great  multitude  of 
busy  folk.  It  is  delightful,  but  it  is  also 
physically  overwhelming.  What  is  go- 
ing on  here  is  too  large  to  be  made  out. 
It  tames  you.  A  tnily  great  scene  does 
not  affect  you  because  you  have  first 
reverently  chosen  to  hunt  up  whatever 
is  sublime.  On  the  contrary,  what  you 
notice  in  yourseK  is  a  simple,  brute 
sort  of  panting,  a  leaping  of  heart,  or 
some  other  visceral  sensation  ;  and  af- 
ter you  have  reflected  on  the  elemental 
freshness  of  the  experience  for  a  while, 
it  occurs  to  you,  perchance,  that  this 
childish  fright  and  joy  of  yours  is  what 
more  pious  and  reflective  persons  would 
call  a  sense  of  the  sublime. 


After  we  had  enjoyed  the  landscape 
long  enough,  my  friend  and  I  rambled 
yet  farther  about  among  the  rocks,  and 
then  lunched,  whereupon  the  talk  may 
be  supposed  to  have  run  on  much  in 
this  wise  : 

"And  so,"  said  I,  "I  find  you  also  la- 
menting what  you  call  the  evils  of  your 
parliamentary  system,  as  we  in  America 
lament  our  own  political  apathy.  Why 
is  this?  Apathy,  at  all  events,  is  surely 
not  what  your  colonial  political  life  suf- 
fers from." 

"No,  indeed,"  he  answered.  "The 
colonist  passes  but  a  very  short  time 
without  hearing  many  political  speeches. 
Agitation  is  always  in  the  air.  Political 
life  moves  fast  with  us." 

"And  with  us,"  I  replied,  "life  also 
moves  fast  enough,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
the  larger  political  problems  trouble  our 
public  very  seriously.  Politics,  to  the 
cultivated  American,  and  in  great  meas- 
ure to  the  general  public  also,  may  be 
said  to  offer  rather  amusement  or  vexa- 
tion than  thrilling  hopes  or  great  anxi- 
eties. Even  in  our  Presidential  year, 
there  is  more  show  of  enthusiasm  than 
depth  of  patriotic  feeling." 

"  Well,  with  us  the  colonist  is  rather 
narrowly,  but  still  very  intensely,  patri- 
otic. The  affairs  of  his  local  govern- 
ment are  of  the  strongest  daily  concern 
to  him." 

"  Do  you  lament  your  condition,  then, 
because  the  popular  will,  with  all  this 
intensity  of  feeling,  does  not  find  ade- 
quate expression  ?  With  us,  you  know, 
great  public  needs  often  exist  for  a  long 
time  before  we  can  find  expression  for 
them  in  new  laws.  Is  your  legislative 
machinery  slow  to  act  ?  " 

"Usually  not.  It  is  a  popular  gov- 
ernment that  we  want,  and  we  get  it. 
We  believe  in  agitation,  and  in  strong 
legislation,  and  we  find  means  of  making 
the  popular  wants  known  and  met." 

"  So  much,  then,  for  responsible  minis- 
terial government,"  I  said.  "  You  know 
that  with  us  there  is  a  small,  but  very 
intelligent  and  persistent,  company  of 
theorists  who  ai-e  always  assuiing  us  in 
their  writings  that  the  one  thing  lack- 
ing in  our  form  of  government  is  just 
the  ministerial  responsibility  that  you 
possess.  If  they  are  right,  you  ought  to 
have  reached  the  millennium — the  pop- 
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ular  will  always  ready  to  express  itself, 
and  a  responsible  ministry  always  ready 
to  express  that  will,  or  to  retire.  And 
yet  you  aren't  content." 

"I  am  not  content,  because  what  I 
miss  in  our  system,"  responded  my 
friend,  very  frankly,  "  is  stability  in  the 
ministerial  tenure  of  office." 

"Stability  and  responsibility  joined! 
How  can  that  be  ?  But  what  more  could 
a  ministry  accomplish  if  it  were  more 
permanent  ?  " 

"  It  could  give  more  time  to  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws,  and  to  deliberate 
legislation.  "What  is  the  result  now? 
A  minister  has  no  time  for  his  depart- 
ment. His  clerks  manage  that.  "  He 
can't  reform  it.  He  can't  invent  new 
plans  for  making  its  work  effective,  and 
carry  them  out.  Day  after  day,  on  ses- 
sion days,  he  must  sit  in  the  House, 
gibing  at  the  Opposition.  A  colleague 
makes  some  parliamentary  blunder. 
Well,  then,  the  minister  is  boimd  to 
support  this  colleague  through  thick 
and  thin,  and  to  repair  the  blunder  in 
debate.  He  must  be  always  by  to  see 
that  things  go  well.  The  whole  ministry 
must  give  up  time  to  tactical  moves  in 
the  House,  and  so,  although  great  meas- 
ures of  policy  do  indeed  take  care  of 
themselves,  many  minor  matters  of  pop- 
ular concern  have  to  pass  by  without 
proper  treatment.  More  strength  is 
needed.  Not  less  responsibility,  as  with 
you,  but  a  stronger  hand,  and  more  time 
for  administration." 

"  More  government,  then,  not  less,  is 
your  ideal,"  I  said.  "  What  socialists  you 
all  are  !  Would  you  have  the  State  do 
everything  for  the  people  ?  As  for  us, 
we  are  too  apathetic,  by  far  ;  but  I  fear 
this  strong-handedness  of  your  colonial 
governments.  This  quick,  drastic  leg- 
islation of  your  colonies  fiUs  me  with 
fear  for  your  future.  What  if  the  la- 
bor agitators  become  more  and  more  a 
power  in  your  councils  ?  To  what  ex- 
cess of  socialistic  legislation  will  they 
not  some  day  lead  you?  With  us  there 
is  a  safeguard  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
long  way  from  agitation  to  legislation, 
from  projects  to  hasty,  so-called  '  re- 
forms.' You  would  make  of  your  min- 
isterial governments  not  merely  the 
vigorous  legislative  powers  which  they 
already  are,  but  yet  more  merciless  ad- 
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ministrative  machines,  yet  more  skilful 
inventors  of  minute  enactments  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  Are  you  not 
afraid  of  popular  government,  if  you 
make  its  power  too  easily  expressed? 
May  it  not  commit  great  mistakes  ?  " 

"  I  fear,  indeed,"  my  friend  replied, 
"  the  baser  sort  of  men,  whenever  they 
are  in  poHtics.  What  I  do  not  fear  is 
the  people  itself,  whenever  it  is  well  or- 
ganized. You  talk  of  the  labor  agita- 
tors, as  if  they  were  a  danger.  I  tell 
you,  our  labor  organizations  are  already, 
as  I  hope,  far  on  the  way  toward  a  fair 
settlement  of  many  of  the  most  serious 
modem  labor  questions.  For  instance, 
our  laborers  have  learned  that  their 
own  trades'  unions  must  exist,  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  meeting  force 
with  force,  but  for  the  sake  of  establish- 
ing fair  dealing  on  a  fair  basis.  Our 
trades'  unions  have  in  more  than  one 
notable  case  disciplined  their  own  mem- 
bers for  unfair  dealing  toward  employ- 
ers— have,  in  fact,  begun  to  establish  the 
principle  that  laborers  organize  to  pro- 
tect the  social  welfare  rather  than  to 
gain  merely  selfish  ends.  The  aim  with 
us  is  everywhere  popular  sovereignty 
imder  a  strict  organization." 

"And  in  consequence  you  have  an 
early  closing  law  in  a  certain  city, 
whereby,  for  the  benefit  of  their  clerks, 
vast  numbers  of  shopkeepers  are  pre- 
vented by  force  from  doing  the  most 
ordinary  business  after  certain  hours  in 
the  early  evening." 

"Yes,  we  have  such  a  law,  and  we 
think  well  of  it.  We  except  from  its 
operation  certain  classes  of  business. 
The  booksellers,  for  instance,  may  keep 
open  to  a  late  hour,  because  that  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  popular  intelligence. 
Why  should  not  the  people  organize  for 
their  own  good,  and  make  laws  to  that 
effect  ?  " 

"Well,"  I  said,  "  we,  too,  have  our  agi- 
tators for  State  interference.  But  are 
you  not  going  too  far  and  too  fast  ?  " 

"  See  the  results.  A  people  in  each 
colony  already  provided,  at  the  cheapest 
rate,  with  the  public  works  they  most 
need,  public  libraries  even  in  remote 
country-districts,  an  advanced  state  of 
popular  intelligence,  strong  interest  in 
public  afl&,irs,  sturdy  patriotism  —  are 
these  not  things  to  be  proud  of  ?    Not 
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that  I  overlook  the  many  evils  of  our 
public  life.  Our  parliamentary  system, 
I  admit,  does  not  exclude  the  baser 
demagogues  of  whom  I  spoke  before. 
Our  irresponsible  legislators  talk  too 
much  and  work  too  Httle.  Our  minis- 
tries are  overworked  in  the  House,  and 
are  distracted  from  their  administrative 
duties.  Our  legislation  is  too  round- 
about and  often  too  sordid.  But  at 
heart  we  are  sound.  I  often  regret  the 
weary  and  petty  vexations  of  our  pro- 
vincial public  life.  Your  own  great  na- 
tion must  offer  so  much  more  that  is 
ideal  and  inspiring.  But  I  believe  in 
our  people,  and  in  the  great  strength  of 
popular  organization  among  us." 

It  was  hard  to  argue  against  a  con- 
fidence like  this.  Perhaps  my  friend 
was  only  insisting  upon  that  side  of  the 
duty  of  the  State  which  he  found  me 
most  disposed  for  the  moment  to  ignore  ; 
but  throughout  his  discourse  I  was  al- 
ways struck  with  his  frank  and  intelli- 
gent confidence  in  the  power  of  the  State 
to  do  a  great  deal  for  its  subject.  And 
the  important  thing  was  that  all  this 
confidence  seemed  to  be  founded  on 
practical  experience.  It  was  not  a  mere 
semi  -  socialistic  theory,  such  as  doctri- 
naires in  this  country  may  often  enough 
express  in  an  airy  way.  It  was  the 
view  of  a  busy  politician,  who  seemed 
to  be  voicing  the  spirit  of  his  people. 
If,  by  way  of  criticism,  I  ever  called  him 
a  State  Socialist  he  made  light  of  the 
accusation,  or  vindicated  his  good  j  udg- 
ment  as  a  practical  man  by  disclaiming 
any  sympathy  v\dth  this  or  that  social- 
istic absurdity  then  under  discussion 
among  irresponsible  schemers.  For 
my  friend  was,  after  all,  a  responsible 
and  not  incautious  official  in  his  ovsti 
work.  His  general  theories  have  never 
turned  his  head.  As  a  politician  in 
daily  life,  he  knows  very  well  what  it  is 
safe  to  do,  and  does  it  at  a  fitting  time. 
But  it  was  this  undercurrent  of  ideal- 
istic socialism  that  attracted  most  my 
attention.  Our  early  statesmen  in  this 
country  used  to  fear  nothing  so  much 
as  the  European  tyrants  who,  no  doubt, 
were  longing  to  get  at  our  liberties  ; 
hence  our  early  tendency  was  mainly 
toward  whatever  secured  popular  free- 
dom, and  cliecked  the  powers  above. 
The  Australian  leader  is  nowadays  think- 


ing, it  would  seem,  of  nothing  so  much 
as  of  some  new  social  tie  by  which  he 
may  persuade  the  popular  will  to  bind 
itself.  After  all,  are  not  social  ties  the 
glory  of  rational  human  life  ?  The  re- 
sult is  already  strange — this  vast,  weird 
continent,  where  nature  is  the  most 
primitive  and  imexpected  in  her  desola- 
tion and  barbarism,  fast  filling  with 
men  whose  thoughts  are  daily  fuller  of 
elaborate  political  schemes  and  social 
theories.  At  this  rate,  before  another 
century  Australia  will  show  us  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  experiments  in 
State  Socialism  that  have  ever  yet  been 
seen. 

IV. 

Yet  a  hasty  sketch  like  the  foregoing 
is  sure  to  give  one-sided  impressions. 
Australian  politicians  are  not  aU  young, 
nor  all  idealists,  nor  all  so  progressive 
on  the  lines  of  social  organization  as 
my  friend.  One  of  the  best  and  most 
widely  known  of  the  Melbourne  news- 
papers, the  very  one  on  whose  staff  the 
author  of  the  rural  sketches  above  cited 
was  a  worker,  is  a  journal  of  a  generally 
conservative  English  tone,  whose  ideals 
represent  those  of  a  large  class,  and 
whose  pui*poses  amoimt  to  nothing  as 
novel  as  those  I  have  just  been  describ- 
ing. Just  so,  not  aU  Australian  scenery 
is  so  novel  as  that  of  the  Blue  Moim- 
tains.  But  I  confess  that  when  I  con- 
sider this  charming  young  nation,  with 
its  romantic  past  and  its  most  attrac- 
tive future  prospects,  I  feel  a  little 
thrill  comparable  to  that  with  which  I 
watched  the  fortunes  of  the  water  in  the 
Wentworth  Valley  :  so  full  of  surprises 
must  its  life  be — so  splendid  in  its  vent- 
ures, in  its  fearlessness,  in  its  joyous  seek- 
ing of  dangers,  in  its  bold  plunges  into 
mid-air,  in  its  enjoyment  of  the  calm 
prosperity  of  peaceful  moments,  and  in 
its  ceaseless  progress  to  new  adventures 
and  conflicts.  Its  future  is  hidden,  like 
the  stream  in  the  forests  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gorge,  but  the  sea  is  far  away 
still  for  the  young  mountain  -  torrent ; 
and  tlie  long  course  is  full  of  fair  scenes 
and  great  experiences.  Australia  vnll 
not  be  one  of  the  happy  countries  with- 
out a  history,  but  will  surely  know,  in 
Carlvle's  sense  of  the  word,  the  "  blessed- 
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ness"  of  having  a  history.  Its  varied 
and  progressive  population,  its  contrasts 
of  climate,  its  relations  to  Asia,  its  im- 
portant position  in  the  Pacific,  its  vast 
resources,  and  its  social  progressiveness, 
all  unite  to  assure  it  of  a  very  significant 


place  in  the  future  tale  of  civilization. 
I  fancy  that  I  may  have  done  a  very 
shght  service  to  some  curious  reader  if 
I  have  thus  given  him  any  new  interest 
in  these  our  southern  fellow-countrymen 
and  in  their  land. 


THE   ROTHENBURG    FESTIVAL-PLAY. 

Bv  E.  H.  Lockwood. 


PLAT  which  has  a 
whole  town  for  its 
theatre,  and  half 
the  population  for 
its  actors,  and 
whose  chief  inci- 
dents take  place  on 
the  spot  where  they 
actually  occurred 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  is 
certainly  not  common  anywhere,  least 
of  all  "  at  home,"  as  we  wanderers  always 
say  when  we  refer  to  the  land  across  the 
ocean  ;  and  among  the  crowds  who  flock 
here  at  Whitsuntide  to  the  "  Festival " 
every  year,  none  get  more  enjojTnent  out 
of  it  than  the  Americans  ;  not  to  speak 
of  instruction,  for  the  whole  aflfair  is  an 
object  lesson  in  history. 

UntU  within  the  last  ten  years  Eoth- 
enburg  an  der  Tauber  was  almost  un- 
known outside  of  its  own  walls,  except- 
ing to  a  few  antiquarians  and  half  a 
dozen  artists.  The  antiquarians  dived 
down  into  the  damp  vaults  \inder  the 
"  old  Eath-haus,"  as  the  oldest  part  of 
the  Town-hall  is  called,  and  revelled 
there  among  chronicles  which  told 
about  the  tower  that  Pharamond,  the 
Prankish  king,  built  on  a  spur  of  the 
same  hUl  which  afterward  bore  the  fort- 


ress of  the  Counts  of  Rothenburg,  and, 
later,  the  town  much  as  it  stands  to-day, 
only  then,  instead  of  being  an  obsciire 
Bavarian  dependency,  it  was  a  free  city 
of  the  Empire,  and  governed  itself. 
And  they  settled  their  spectacles  still 
closer  to  their  near-sighted  eyes,  and 
peered  through  the  dehghtful  half-dark- 
ness, sneezing  at  the  dust,  into  more 
chronicles  that  related  how  one  Pluvi- 
mond,  another  Prankish  king,  built  an- 
other tower  farther  down  toward  the 
vaUey,  and  called  it  the  "  Vinegar-jug," 
because  it  was  raised  with  the  benevo- 
lent intention  of  "spoiling  the  teeth" 
of  his  Swabian  neighbors,  in  case  they 
ever  tried  to  crunch  it ;  about  the  tour- 
nament that  was  held  here  by  Conrad 
the  First,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Huns ; 
about  Salians,  and  Hohenstaufens,  the 
Italian  wars  of  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
and  how  a  Count  of  Rothenburg  was 
the  first  to  plant  his  victorious  banner 
on  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's.  But 
when  they  got  down  to  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa, the  antiquarians  felt  as  if  their  re- 
seai'ches  were  growing  too  modem  to 
be  interesting.  As  for  the  artists,  they 
settled  their  camp-stools  in  mouldy  cor- 
ners and  di'ew.  There  was  no  lack  of 
what  they   called   "motives."     Rothen- 
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burg-on-tlie-Tauber  is  nothing  but  "  mo- 
tives" for  picturesque  representation. 
The  little  town  stands  on  a  hill,  one  of 
many  that  hem  in  the  narrow  Tauber 
valley.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
with  towers  and  gates  in  perfect  pres- 
ervation. Inside  the  walls  cluster  the 
high  red  roofs  and  steep  gables,  the 
crumbling  portals,  old  fountains,  rick- 
ety wooden  galleries,  carved  stone 
"Erkers,"  or  bow-windows.  The  en- 
closed courts  containing  prim  gardens, 
with  walks  and  terraces,  ending  in  stone 
benches,  before  which  stand  stone  ta- 
bles, supported  by  heraldic  quadrupeds 
on  their  hind  legs,  lifting  mutilated 
forepaws  and  lolling  broken  tongues ; 
the  Gothic  arches  and  mullioned  win- 
dows, the  dislocated  saints  and  twisted 
apostles,  and  lock-jawed  patriarchs,  the 
grinning  masks  and  grotesque  water- 
spouts, the  long  stretches  of  ivy-covered 
wall,  the  heavy  bastions  and  narrow 
loop-hole  towers  of  a  German  mediaeval 
town  in  almost  perfect  preservation. 

About  nine  years  ago  the  Rothen- 
burgers  grew  tired  of  the  oblivion  which 
had  been  their  portion  since  the  end  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  dismal  con- 
trast to  the  busy  and  important  part 
they  had  played  among  warring  em- 
perors, bishops,  and  margraves,  from 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  and  they 
determined  to  assert  themselves  a  little. 
The  result  was  a  popular  festival,  held 
for  the  first  time  in  1882,  and  since  then 
yearly  at  Whitsuntide,  or,  as  the  Roth- 
enburgers  say,  "  at  Pfingsten ! "  It  com- 
memorates an  incident  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  and  the  principal  feature  is 
a  play  acted  by  citizens  of  Rothenburg, 
and  composed  by  a  Rothenburg  citizen 
also,  the  "  Herr  Glasermeister  "  Horber. 
To  those  who,  having  neglected  their 
German  lessons  in  school,  do  not  know 
what  a  Glasermeister  is,  I  will  say  that 
they  would  know  if  they  should  see  the 
"  Old  German  "  lanterns,  with  curious 
metal  settings,  and  the  windows  with 
small  leaded  panes,  which  Herr  Horber 
makes  for  the  artists  in  Munich.  In 
the  intervals  of  his  trade  he  finds  time 
to  write  very  good  poetry.  The  play  is 
mounted,  and  the  whole  festival  ar- 
ranged by  a  native  Rothenburger,  the 
Munich  artist,  Birkmaier. 


"  Now,  to-morrow,"  said  the  author  of 
the  play,  "you  must  begin  the  day  by 
visiting  the  church  at  sunrise  to  see  the 
east  window  lighted  up."  So  we  did. 
At  five  o'clock,  as  we  crossed  the  Herrn- 
gasse,  where  the  old  patrician  families 
used  to  live,  the  street  was  silent  and, 
but  for  us,  deserted.  From  the  gray 
Gothic  tower  of  the  "  old  Rath-haus  "  at 
one  end,  to  the  low,  dark  archway  of  the 
Burg-gate  at  the  other,  not  a  soid  was 
stirring.  The  high  houses  with  their 
steep  red  roofs,  sharp  gables,  and  huge 
doorways,  were  asleep.  Over  the  doors 
were  carved  the  arms  of  families  long 
extinct — romping  griflfins  and  prancing 
lions,  shields,  helmets,  pennons,  all  the 
mysteries  of  heraldry  in  gray  stone, 
sometimes  richly  colored.  On  the  house 
where  Kaiser  Maximilian  once  lodged, 
under  a  fine  Erker,  stood  a  stone  carv- 
ing of  the  Madonna,  to  testify  that 
Rothenburg  was  not  always  Lutheran. 
She  had  the  street  to  herself.  At  least 
she  divided  the  survey  of  it  with  a  severe- 
looking  gentleman  in  a  crown  and  scep- 
tre, sitting  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  that 
stood  in  the  middle  of  a  brimming  foun- 
tain. A  flat-featured,  indignant  gentle- 
man, with  an  expression  like  that  of  Mr. 
F.'s  aunt  when  she  hated  a  fool.  And 
with  reason  ;  for  every  one  who  sees 
him  for  the  first  time  is  startled  to  find 
so  much  dignity  combined  with  two  fish 
tails  instead  of  the  usual  number  of  legs. 
And  he  thinks  that's  so  silly !  "  What 
are  you  staring  at,  any  way  ? "  he  mut- 
ters, and  curls  a  fish  tail  aU  the  tighter 
round  each  arm.  He  adds  that  some- 
times he's  a  mermaid,  and  sometimes 
he's  a  Neptune.  "Is  that  quite  reason- 
able ? "  we  timidly  inquire.  "  Never 
mind,"  he  answers,  and  that  ends  it. 
WeU,  as  I  was  saying,  the  Madonna  on 
the  JSrker  and  this  gentleman  on  the 
pillar  had  the  street  all  to  themselves, 
for  I  suppose  you  would  not  count  half 
a  hundred  pigeons  that  were  strutting 
and  dipping  on  the  fountain's  edge. 
The  beautiful  chimes  of  Rothenburg  be- 
gan on  one  of  the  distant  gates,  taken 
up  by  another,  and  another,  in  a  har- 
mony I  have  never  heard  equalled  by 
bells,  until  they  reached  the  market- 
place and  the  high  tower  of  the  Town 
Hall,  and  finally  the  soft  rich  tones  of 
St.  Jacob's  joined  in  and  ended  the  long 
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Guarding  the  Gates. 


clioriTS.  With  the  last  sound  there 
miBgled  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  and  into 
the  silent,  empty  street  came  riding  a 
group  of  soldiers  in  steel  caps  and 
leather  jerkins,  carrjdng  lances.  They 
were  going  to  guard  the  gates. 

The  sun  was  shining  through  the  rich 
east  window  of  St.  Jacob's,  and  pres- 
ently the  bells  began  to  ring  again  for 
early  service.  The  organ  and  the  wind 
instruments  and  the  voices  joined  in  a 
choral.  We  did  not  need  the  clergyman's 
gown  and  bands  to  tell  us  the  service  was 
Lutheran.  The  bare  white  walls  of  the 
church  said  that,  reminding  of  the  time 
when  Rothenburg  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  Iconoclast,  Dr.  Carlstadt,  who  sent 
her  treasures  of  early  German  art  float- 
ing mutilated  down  the  Tauber. 

We  went  out  from  the  severely  plain 
service,  with  its  cold,  sad  chorals,  into 
the  streets  once  more,  and  found  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  those  stem  times 
whi(;h  followed  the  Reformation. 


Tilly  and  Pappenheim  were  storming 
the  town,  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  com- 
ing to  the  rescue,  so  people  said.  The 
streets  swarmed  with  soldiers  in  the 
steel  caps  and  leather  jerkins  of  the 
Rothenburgers,  mingling  with  the  blue 
and  white  of  the  Swiss  garrison.  As 
we  passed  the  Town-hall  the  huge  doors 
under  the  tower  stood  open,  and,  within 
the  archway,  a  company  of  soldiei's  were 
feeding  their  horses.  Under  the  Re- 
naissance Colonnade  of  the  "New" 
Court  House  (built  in  1578  into  the 
"old"  Court  House,  so  that  the  two 
make  one  building)  sentinels  were  pac- 
ing. The  guard-room  was  full  of  hel- 
mets and  lances,  and  groups  of  ugly- 
looking  men-at-arms  loitered  in  the 
doorway.  Bands  crossed  the  market- 
place in  every  direction,  and  a  cluster 
of  Burgomastei's,  in  peaked  hats  and 
long  black  gowns,  with  heavy  gold 
chains,  descended  the  steps  and  walked 
away  in  earnest  conversation.     It  was 
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no   joke  to     defend     a    town     against 
Gscherklas  Tilly  ! 

A  visit  to  the  gates  showed  them  all 
closely  guarded,  and  an  anxious  look 
from  the  walls  revealed  the  Imperialist 
forces  camped  much  too  near  for  our 
comfort.  A  party  of  wild-looking  Croats 
on  horseback  occupied  a  rise  of  ground  ; 
the  sun  shone  brilliantly  on  their  scarlet 
and  gold,  their  barbaric  weapons,  and 
short  cloaks  of  strange  furs.  Bivouacks 
and  camp  fires  showed  our  enemies 
drinking,  singing,  dancing,  playing 
cards.  Some  queer  little  seventeenth 
century  cannon  were  making  ready  to 
begin  the  assault.  The  Emperor's  cap- 
tains spurred  hither  and  thither,  their 
long  plumes  float- 
ing behind  their 
bi'oad  hats.  It  was 
only  following  the 
natural  course  of 
the  day's  events 
when  we  found 
ourselves,  later,  sit- 
ting in  the  Council 
Hall  of  the  old 
Court  House.  An 
immense  room, 
two  stories  high, 
with  a  row  of  tall 
gotliic  windows  on 
one  side,  and  the 
double-headed 
eagle  of  the  Em- 
pire at  the  upper 
end,  above  the  long 
table  of  the  Burgo- 
masters. The  head 
Bui-gomaster  Be- 
zold,  was  saying 
that  he  had  slept 
badl}',  and  felt 
overwhelmed  by 
the  weight  of  anx- 
ious foreboding 
which  had  op- 
pressed him  more 
than  ever  during 
the  past  night.  He 
must  call  his  col- 
leagues together 
and  learn  from 
them  their  views 
about  the  wisdom 
of  holding  out 
longer  against  the 


Catholic  emperor.  He  rings,  and  a 
pretty  girl  in  an  "  old  (ierman  "  bodice, 
cap,  and  short  skirt  answers  him.  It 
is  the  Castellan's  daughter.  The  Castel- 
lan is  up  in  the  tower  keeping  lookout. 
Bezold  gives  the  daughter  the  order  to 
call  the  Burgomasters  together.  She  goes 
out,  and  in  a  moment,  over  our  heads, 
we  hear  the  same  bell  sound  which  was 
always  used  to  summon  the  Council  to 
a  special  sitting  in  times  of  emergency. 
The  Burgomasters  come  soberly  in, 
excited  but  decorous.  The  question  is, 
shall  we  continue  the  defence  at  the  risk 
of  enraging  Tilly  by  our  obstinacy? 
Eemember  how  he  sensed  Magdeburg 
for  holding  out  against  him. 


Stone  "Erker"  or  Bow  Window  in  the  City  Wall. 
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Bang !  went  the  guns  outside  the 
walls,  and,  for  my  part,  I  was  for  sur- 
render. But  the  worshipful  Council 
thought  otherwise.  A  new  company  of 
Rothenburgers  marched  in,  drumming 
bravely.  The  commander  of  the  Swed- 
ish garrison  aj)peared,  and  promised 
the  speedy  arrival  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  to  raise  the  siege.  The  young  re- 
cruits marched  down  the  hall,  and  went 
drumming  and  singing  out  the  door  to 
defend  the  walls.  Some  of  the  Burgo- 
masters accompanied  the  Chaplain  of 
the  Council  to  St.  Jacob's  Church,  close 
at  hand,  to  pray  for  divine  aid.  When 
the  organ  and  the  choral  sounded 
through  the  open  windows  of  the  hall 
all  the  Council  joined  in  the  j)rayer. 

But  the  cannonading  continued. 

Messengers  began  to  arrive  from  the 
walls.  How  was  it  going  ?  Bravely  ! 
The  Imperialists  were  beaten  back  ;  the 
walls  unbroken  ;  and  on  the  Wurzburg 


Bang !  from  the  walls.  A  furious  can- 
nonading, and  finally  a  loud  explosion. 
In  rushes  another.  It  is  getting  hot. 
We  are  hard  pressed.  A  third  staggers 
in  with  his  head  bound  up.  The  Tau- 
ber-tower  is  blown  into  the  air.  The 
troops  on  the  Wurzburg  road  are  Im- 
perialists ! 

Incomes  Burgomaster  Nusch.  How 
goes  it  ?  He  tells  how  it  has  gone,  but 
we  hardly  hear  him  for  the  cannonading, 
and  then  he  hangs  his  head  and  says 
the  white  flag  is  out.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised, but  a  thrill  runs  down  every 
one's  back  when  at  last  a  messenger  hur- 
ries in  and  says  that  Tilly  is  at  that 
moment  making  his  entrance. 

The  Burgomasters  pluck  up  spirit, 
get  out  their  keys  on  an  embroidered 
velvet  cushion,  and  the  city's  charter 
in  its    casket,  and  wait  for  their  grim 


visitor  with  dignity, 
can  hear  the  heavy 


road  a  large  body  of  troops  were  march- 
ing hitherward.  By  their  white  uni- 
forms they  could  be  no  other  than  Gus- 
tavus AdolphuH  and  his  Swedes.  Hur- 
rah !    Hold  out !     Of  course  we  will ! 


In  he  comes.  We 
tread  on  the  stairs 
and  through  the 
ante-room  and  the 
seventeenth  c  e  n  - 
tury  war  song  — 
"Heil  !  Tilly  1" 
which  his  guard  are 
singing.  Preceded 
by  lanzknechts,  and 
surrounded  by  his 
generals,  he  comes 
in  t  h  r  o  u  g  h  the 
arched  doorway 
and  makes  straight 
for  the  rebellious 
Burgomasters.  His 
staff  officers  stand 
behind  him.  The 
Duke  of  Lorraine, 
gorgeous  in  green 
velvet.  Count  Pap- 
penheim,  in  full 
armor,  exactly  like 
his  portrait,  Pfalz- 
burg,  and  Aldrin- 
ger  Ossa,  and  the 
cini el-hearted  Dom- 
inican, always  at 
TiUy's  elbow. 
TiUy  is  in  an  aw- 
ful temper.  How  he  stares  at  the  sober 
l)lack  -  gowned  Burgomasters,  as  he 
tramps  in  among  them,  and  slams  his 
plumed  hat  and  leather  gaimtlets  down 
on  the  Council  table. 
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The  people,  hunted  by  the  cruel  sol- 
dierj',  inisli  shrieking  up  to  the  door  by 
which  he  entered.  "Drive  them  back ! " 
he  shouts.  "If  need  be,  at  the  lance's 
head.     If  they  won't  go,  scourge  them  ! " 


number  for  immediate  execution,  then 
perhaps  he  will  pardon  the  remainder. 
The  Burgomasters  refuse  to  choose,  of 
course.  They  quietly  say,  "  Mercy  for 
all,    or    destruction    for    all ! "     "  Verj' 


^' 


.^ 


^^ 


A  Party  of  Croats. 


By  this  time  we  are  in  a  pretty  fright, 
and  wonder  how  Burgomaster  Bezold, 
for  all  his  furred  gown  and  gold  chain, 
dare  speak  up  so  resolutely.  What's 
the  use  of  getting  out  the  city's  charter 
when  an  old  war  dog  looks  Uke  that  ? 
All  the  good  it  does  is  to  make  him  say 
that  the  city  may  pay  him  a  heavy  trib- 
ute as  indemnity  for  the  trouble^  it  has 
cost  him  to  take  it.  And  as  for  the 
Council,  they  are  to  select  four  of  their 


well,  then,  destruction  it  is,"  says  the 
hard  old  villain.  The  executioner  Hves 
outside  the  walls.  TiUy  sends  Bezold 
under  a  guard  to  fetch  him,  for  the 
cheerful  puipose  of  having  his  own  and 
his  comrades'  heads  cut  oflF.  Bezold's 
niece,  Magdalena,  and  her  children 
kneel  and  pray  in  vain  for  mercy.  They 
are  driven  away.  TiUy  dislikes  women, 
and  the  cruel  monk  caUs  her  a  snake  ; 
a  compliment  which  she  returns  with 
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spirit,  but  that  only  makes  matters 
worse. 

Then  the  pretty  girl  in  the  Alt- 
Deutsch  cap  and  bodice  has  an  inspira- 
tion. Her  father  is  not  only  castellan 
but  cellarer.  She  whispers  to  him  to 
bring  the  "Welcome  Cup  for  their  for- 
midable guest,  and  to  fill  it  Avith  the 
best  wine  in  the  Rath-haus  vaults.  The 
"  Cup  of  the  Council "  is  a  glass  flagon, 
holding  thirteen  schojjpen — about  thii*- 
teen  pints. 

TiUy  doesn't  approve  of  wine  either, 
but  to-day  he  makes  an  exception,  and 
when  he  tastes  the  noble  vintage  of  the 
Burgomasters,  grown  in  their  own  vine- 


own  such  a  flagon,  will  empty  it  at  a 
single  draught,  he  shall  i:»urchase  his 
own  life  and  that  of  his  comrades  by  the 
feat.  Evei-y  one  breaks  out  into  cries  of 
derision  and  of  indignation  at  that 
monstrous  taunt.  Even  Pappenheim 
and  Lorraine  protest  that  that  is  asking 
an  impossibility.  "  Very  well,  then," 
says  Tilly,  "  the  first  judgment  must 
stand,  and  let  no  one  beg  for  their 
lives." 

Burgomaster  Nusch  stejDS  forward. 
He  says  he's  an  old  man,  and  it's  only 
dying  anyway  if  he  fails.  He  will  try  it 
if  it  kills  him.  So  they  fill  the  great 
beaker   again   to  the   brim,  and   stand 


A  Field-piece  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 


yards,  it  warms  his  cold  blood.  He 
passes  it  to  his  generals  ;  they  all  drink, 
but  when  it  comes  back  to  Tilly  it  seems 
nearly  as  full  as  evex'.  He  grimly  de- 
clares it  to  be  a  very  respectable  drink- 
ing-cup,  and,  as  the  wine  works  on  his 
humor,  he  has  a  bright  idea.  If  any  one 
among  those  Burgomasters,  he  says, 
who  must  be  good  drinkers,  since  they 


around  in  breathless  suspense  as  the 
huge  flagon  slowly,  slowly,  tilts  higher 
and  liigher  ;  at  last  bottom  ui)ward,  not 
a  drop  left,  it  is  set  down,  and  Father 
Nusch,  half  dead,  demands  from  Tilly 
the  fulfilment  of  his  promise. 

So  the  headsman  is  sent  away,  and  the 
Burgomasters  shake  hands  with  Father 
Nusch,  and  everybody  else,  and  the  pop- 
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ulace  streams  in,  and  the  chonis  sings. 
And  we  all  go  out  through  the  same 
arched  door  where  TiUy 
and  the  soldiers  have  been 
going  and  coming,  and  find 
the  ante  -  room,  with  its 
heavy  round  ceiling,  its 
called  wood  screen,  and 
its  frieze  of  Kothenburger 
coats  -  of  -  arms,  crowded 
with  ladies  in  puffed  sleeves 
and  trains,  maidens  in 
white  caps  and  aprons, 
pages  in  tights  and  slashed 
doublets.  Imperialists  in 
velvet  and  plumes,  all  flock- 
ing up  to  the  banqueting 
room  on  the  floor  above  : — 
whither  the  Nineteenth 
Centuiy  is  not  invited. 
But  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury has  its  revenge.  For 
the  rest  of  the  day  it  makes 
itself  so  evident  in  its  char- 
acter of  sjDectator,  that  the 
illusion  of  the  mor'ning  can 
no  longer  be  preserved.  It 
swarms  in  the  streets  and 
crowds  all  the  windows,  at 
half-past  two  o'clock,  to  watch  for  the 
procession.  Only  the  peasant  women, 
in  head-dresses  of  broad  black  watered 
ribbon,  reaching  in  loops  to  the  bottom 
of  their  full  round  skirts,  and  the  old 
men  in  short-waisted  jackets  and  knick- 
ei'bockers,  blue  tasselled  caps,  like  night- 
caps, on  their  heads,  their  spindle  shanks 
encased  in  white  worsted  stockings  to 
the  knees,  afford  a  quaint  relief  to  the 
prevailing  commonplace.  But  the  com- 
monplace is  easily  forgotten  again  when 
one  swings  back  the  narrow  latticed 
casement,  and  leaning  out  looks  down 
upon  five  trumpeters  on  horseback 
blowing  a  fanfare,  followed  by  groups 
of  pages,  of  iron-clad  trooi3ei*s,  black- 
gowTied  Burgomasters,  Prince  Louis  of 
Pfalzburg,  Count  Heinrich  of  Pappen- 
heim,  a  jolly  cellarer  bearing  aloft  a  huge 
flagon  and  wearing  liis  leathern  apron 
jauntily,  a  public  executioner  clad  from 
head  to  foot  in  blood  red,  his  hood 
drawn  over  his  face,  his  axe  in  his  hand ; 
grim  Gscherklas  Tilly,  and  his  Domini- 
can, brown  robed,  sinister,  and  sly  ; 
Croats,  Swedes,  cannon,  baggage  wag- 
ons, sutlers,  and  camp-foUowei's,  a  new- 


ly captui'ed  spy  fighting  with  his  captors, 
heralds,  Lutheran  ministers,  Dame  Be- 


/ 


A  Spy  and  his  Captor. 

zold  and  her  niece  Magdalena,  riding  in 
state,  as  great  ladies  should,  with  the 
puffiest  of  velvet  sleeves,  and  the  widest 
of  rich  point-lace  collars  and  cuffs ; 
"  Rothenburga  "  herself,  as  becomes  a 
mediaeval  pageant,  sitting  high  up  on  a 
shaky  gold  car,  wdth  several  yards  of 
blonde  hair  flowing  over  her  velvet 
gown,  and  all  the  towers  and  tuiTets  of 
the  city  crowTiing  her  head  ;  and  every 
remaining  space  in  the  procession  filled 
by  the  pale  blue  short  skiris,  white 
aprons  and  sleeves,  black  bodices,  and 
caps  of  the  Burger-maidens.  They  pass 
between  the  rows  of  high  gray  houses, 
under  windows  from  which  King  Chris- 
tian of  Denmark,  Kaiser  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  and  Charles  V.  have  doubtless 
often  witnessed  similar  processions,  and 
finally  disappear  through  the  dark  arch 
of  the  Wurzburg  gate.  The  Nineteenth 
Century,  rousing  up,  as  from  a  spell, 
rushes  after.  It  overtakes  its  pictur- 
esque ancestors  once  more,  in  what  was 
foi'merly  the  moat — now  dry — and  part- 
ly filled  in.  On  the  west  and  south, 
Rothenburg  was  difficult  of  access  be- 
cause of  the  steep,  though  not  high  hiU 
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which  rises  abruptly  from  the  Tauber 
valley,  and  the  solid  walls,  with  their 
towei-s,  then  considered  defence  enough. 
But  on  the  north  and  east  there  is  a 
plateau  through  which  the  Wurzburg 
road  runs  between  cultivated  fields,  and 
which  ends  at  the  foot  of  another  line 
of  low  hills,  like  the  one  on  which  the 
city  is  built.  There  the  walls  were  fur- 
ther protected  by  a  moat.  It  was  from 
this  side  that  Tilly's  attack  was  made. 
The  "  Tauber-thurm  "  which  was  blown 
\x\)  on  that  A&\,  stands  there,  ruined  and 
ivy  grown  ;  the  only  tower  that  is  not 
in  good  preservation.  The  moat  is  dry 
and  partly  filled  up,  but  in  parts  it  is  as 
deep  as  ever.  It  is  all  gardens,  and  or- 
chards, and  lawns,  grassy  slopes,  and 
shady  deDs,  and  breezy  knells  which 
command  views  of  the  Wurzbuvg  road, 
and  the  pleasant  fields.  On  one  of  the 
shadiest  of  these  grassy  levels,  a  tent 
was  pitched  and  around  it  sat  the  Em- 
pei'or's  generals,  drinking,  in  high 
good-humor.  No  wonder,  they  were 
going  to  levy  20,000  floiins  tribute  on 
the  conquered  city.  Outside  this  tent, 
under  the  trees,  the  common  soldiers 
were  bivouacked,  fires  were  burning, 
kettles  boiling,  fowls  being  j)lucked  for 
the  pot.  The  way  they  clutched  a 
helpless  pigeon  and  wrung  its  neck, 
suggested  how  they  could  serve  a  con- 
quered enemy. 

The  villainous-looking  little  spy  with 
a  bloody  bandage  on  his  head,  and  a 
dirty  smock  frock  on  his  lean  shoulders, 
squatted  apart,  and  when  bits  of  bread 
were  thrown  to  him,  caught  them  with 
a  defiant  grin. 

Lazy  Croats  lay  at  length  beside  the 
fire,  smoking  sleepily,  their  wild  eyes 
closed  to  narrow  slits  above  their  high 
cheek-bones.  Camp-followers  chaffed 
and  begged  and  stole,  picketed  horses 
neighed.  Musicians  played  a  quaint 
air  of  five  notes  on  long  wooden  pipes, 
and  the  smoke  curled  up  among  the 
branches,  while  Tilly's  men  took  their 
ease. 

High  up  on  the  knoll,  under  a  long 
pavilion,  the  prim  Burgomasters  with 
their  wives  and  daughters,  well  content 
at  feeling  their  heads  still  on  their 
shoulders,  feasted  '  decorously,  served 
by  the  jolly  ceUarer,  who  poxu-ed  from 
a  huge  pewter  tankard,  with  a  know- 
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ing  wink  at  their  solemn  faces.  Girls 
whisked  their  short  blue  skirts  up  and 
down  the  path  that  led  to  the  pavilion, 
casting  coquettish  glances  down  into  the 
open  tent  that  held  the  terrible  fascinat- 
ing Imperialist  General  and  his  staff. 

Apart,  against  a  projecting  bit  of  the 
wall,  avoided,  motionless,  his  scarlet 
hood  drawn  over  his  face,  stood  the  ex- 
ecutioner ;  leaning  on  his  axe— held 
ready,  I  suppose,  in  case  Tilly  shoidd 
change  his  mind  about  those  four  Bur- 
gomasters ! 

The  afternoon  wears  away,  in  feast- 


A  Dominican. 

ing,  dancing,  and  singing,  during  which 
modern  and  mediaeval  costumes  get  very 
thorouglily  mixed.  The  sun  sets,  and 
the  moon  rises.  Leaving  the  festival 
place  still  fuU  of  revellers,  we  return  to 
the  silent,  empty  town.  As  we  pass 
into  the  shadow  of  an  inner  gate,  a  lan- 
tern just  lighted  is  slowly  raised  by  a 
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Father   Nusch   and   the    '■  Cup  of  the    Council," 


rope  and  a  pulley  into  its  place  just  be-  clock   there,  and  the  watchman  on  the 

fore  the  arch,  and  hangs  there  swinging,  high  oldRath-haus  tower  strikes  his  bell 

The  chimes  begin  at  the  Burg-gate  and,  nine   times.     Then,  after  a  pause,  the 

taken   up   by   the   others,  one   by  one,  mellow  tones  of  St.  Jacob's  fill  all  the 

reach  the  market-place,  sound  from  the  air  and  the  festival  is  over. 


COURT  TENNIS. 

By  James  Dwight. 


c 


OURT  Ten- 
nis is  the 
oldest  game 
of  ball  that  we 
have  —  that  is  to 
say,  it  goes  back 
farther  in  its  pres- 
ent form  than  any 
other. 

Games  of  ball  of 
some  kind  go  back 
so  far  that  there  is 
no  trace  of  their 
beginning.  In 
their  simplest  form 
the  ball  was  thrown 
from  one  man  to 
another.  If  we 
carry  the  process 
one  step  farther 
and  imagine  the 
ball,  or  whatever 
stood  in  its  place, 
to  be  hit  back  with  the  hand  instead  of 
being  caught  and  thrown,  we  have  at 
once  hand-ball,  the  original  of  all  games 
like  tennis,  rackets,  etc.  Indeed  the 
French  name  for  tennis  remains  paume 
to  this  day,  because  the  ball  was  struck 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Leaving  early  times,  of  which  we 
have  little  or  no  record,  we  find  that  in 
the  middle  ages  hand-ball  was  played  in 
France  and  Italy  in  the  open  air.  How 
early  the  game  became  generally  popu- 
lar it  is  hard  to  say,  but  in  1316  Louis 
X.  died  of  a  chill  caught  after  playing  it. 
As  has  just  been  said,  hand-baU  was  at 
this  period  played  out  of  doors,  but  as 
its  popularity  increased  it  began  to  be 
played  in  buildings,  where  the  space 
was  naturallv  confined.     The  out-door 


game  received  the  name  of  La  Longue 
Paume,  and  the  in-door  of  La  Courte 
Paume,  from  which  comes  the  word 
court  as  applied  to  the  game  and  to  the 
place  where  it  was  played. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  the  walls 
had  at  first  nothing  to  do  with  court 
tennis,  and  it  was  simply  the  older  game 
played  in-doors.  One  reason  for  think- 
ing so  is  that  all  the  courts  were  differ- 
ent ;  some  being  "  carre,"  others  oblong, 
etc.,  besides  other  differences  in  the  con- 
struction, as  if  the  most  convenient  place 
that  was  at  hand  had  been  made  into  a 
court  without  much  regard  to  its  size 
or  shape.  However  this  may  be,  the 
lack  of  space  in-doors  must  very  soon 
have  made  it  necessary  to  use  the  walls 
in  the  game,  and  then,  of  course,  courts 
were  built  more  carefully  and  more  in 
accordance  with  certain  rules.  There 
seem,  however,  to  have  been  two  chief 
varieties  of  court — the  long  court  of  the 
present  day,  with  a  tambour  and  a  de- 
dans, and  the  square  court,  without  a 
tamboui-  and  with  two  small  windows  or 
hazards  instead  of  a  dedans. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  roof  was 
"  in  play  "  at  this  time,  and  one  French 
marker,  in  writing  of  the  game,  saj^s  that 
the  ceiling  should  always  be  flat  and  not 
arched,  so  as  to  give  the  ball  off  at  a 
correct  angle. 

But  if  several  different  kinds  of  couii 
existed,  some  at  least  were  almost  the 
same  as  ours  to-day.  Mai-shall,  in  his 
excellent  "Annals  of  Tennis,"  gives  a 
plate  drawn  by  an  Itahan  named  Scaino, 
showing  a  court  which  was  then  (1555) 
in  use  in  Paris.  It  was  larger  than  any 
court  now  existing,  but  in  other  respects 
was  almost  exactly  the  same. 
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In  early  times  the  game  was  played 
■with  the  bare  hand,  then  a  simple  glove 
came  into  use  ;  again,  the  glove  came  to 


ly  attained — 1\  to  2§  inches  in  diam- 
eter— and  it  is  then  covered  with  bioad- 
cloth. 


The  Court,  from  the  Hazard   Side. 


be  made  stiflf  and  unyielding,  and  some 
clever  person  wove  strings  of  gut  across 
the  palm  so  as  to  give  more  spring  to 
the  glove.  Finally,  a  very  short  handle 
was  attached  to  the  stiff  glove. 

Here  we  have  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  racket.  It  was  at  first  ap- 
parently a  very  feeble  implement,  as 
many  players  continued  to  use  a  glove 
even  against  an  opponent  with  a  racket. 

The  old  prints  show  the  racket  yerj 
slightly  made,  with  no  centre-piece.  It 
seems  to  have  been  strung  diagonally. 

With  the  racket  arose  another  instru- 
ment called  the  battoir,  used  especially 
in  la  longue  paume.  It  seems  at  first 
to  have  been  a  thin,  flat  piece  of  wood, 
of  almost  any  shape.  Later,  all  the 
middle  was  cut  away,  leaving  only  the 
rim,  which  was  covered  with  parchment, 
just  like  a  battledore.  It  must  have 
been  a  pretty  feeble  tool,  according  to 
modern  ideas. 

Gradually  the  racket  came  to  be  the 
only  instrument  used  in  tennis,  and  it 
was  made  heavier  and  stronger,  and  be- 
came, naturally,  more  and  more  effec- 
tive. 

Such  rackets  as  these  old  ones  would 
have  been  too  weak  to  be  of  use  with  the 
balls  we  play  with  to-day.  In  old  times 
the  balls  were  stuffed  with  hair,  and 
must,  therefore,  have  been  comparative- 
ly soft  and  light.  The  present  ball  has 
a  small  core,  or  centre,  made  of  a  strip 
of  cloth  rolled  in  a  little  hard  ball ;  on 
this  is  wound  yam  until  the  size  is  near- 
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The  American  ball  is,  practically  a 
small  baseball,  covered  with  cloth  in- 
stead of  pigskin.  The  English  and 
French  balls  are  somewhat  different 
from  the  American  and  from  each  oth- 
er. The  weight  should  be  from  2^  to 
2f  ounces. 

Let  us  now  plunge  boldly  into  the 
description  of  the  court  as  it  is  to-day, 
for  in  no  other  way  can  we  understand 
the  game.  I  can  give  no  exact  meas- 
urements, because  there  are  hardly  two 
courts  alike  in  the  whole  world.  The 
court  is  a  rectangle  enclosed  in  four 
walls.  It  is  a  little  more  than  one  him- 
dred  feet  long  by  about  forty  broad. 
Inside  these  walls  are  built  three  inner 
and  lower  walls,  one  at  each  end,  and 
the  third  along  one  side,  connecting  the 
other  two.  These  inner  walls  stand  sev- 
en feet  from  the  outer,  and  the  space 
between  is  covered  by  a  slanting  roof. 
This  is  called  the  penthouse.  The  re- 
maining side  of  the  court  has  no  pent- 
house, and  is  a  plain,  solid  wall,  called 
the  main  wall,  ti  one  stands  at  the  net, 
facing  the  main  wall,  the  half  of  the 
court  on  his  right  is  the  service  side, 
that  on  his  left  the  hazard  side.  The 
main  wall  on  the  service  side  is  without 
openings,  as  has  been  said  ;  but  about 
half-way  along  the  hazard  side  there  is 
a  jog,  or  projection,  into  the  court  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  then  the 
wall  continues  parallel  with  its  former 
course.      This  projection  is  called  the 
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tambour.  Formerly  it  was  made  of 
wood,  and  natui'ally  made  a  great  noise 
when  struck  by  tbe  ball,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  name  came  in  this  waj^ 
The  back  half  of  the  hazard  side  is  nar- 
rowed about  eighteen  inches  by  the  tam- 
bour. 

The  walls  above  the  penthouses  are 
all  plain,  sohd  walls,  but  such  is  not  the 
case  with  the  lower  walls. 

.The  end  wall  on  the  hazard  side  has 
one  small  window  in  the  comer  by  the 
tambour,  called  the  "  grille." 

The  end  wall  on  the  service  side  has 
one  long  opening,  starting  some  four 
feet  from  the  main  wall  and  ending  six 
feet  from  the  other  wall.  It  begins 
about  three  feet  from  the  floor,  and 
reaches  to  the  roof  of  the  penthouse.  It 
is  called  the  dedans,  and  is  one  of  the 
so-called  winning  openings. 

The  upper  half  of  the  side  wall  under 
the  penthouse  is  open,  except  for  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  at  each  end.  This  open- 
ing is  divided  into  sections  by  posts, 
and  each  section  has  its  particular  name. 

It  now  remains  to  describe  the  floor. 
It  is  made  of  smooth  flags,  or,  in  this 
country,  of  cement  or  asphalt.  The 
floor  in  English  and  American  courts  is 
level,  but  in  French  courts  it  slopes 
slightly  down  toward  the  net,  probably 
to  diminish  any  tendency  of  the  ball  to 
"  shoot." 

We  now  come  to  the  only  complicated 
part  of  the  game,  the  "  chases."  Marshall 
quotes  Scaino,  an  Italian  author  who 
wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  defining  the  word  to  mean 
the  point  at  which  the  ball  ends  its 
flight.  In  other  words,  it  is  simply  a 
line  on  the  floor  parallel  \N-ith  the  net, 
and  niunbered  or  named.  On  the  ser- 
vice side,  at  one  yard  from  the  dedans 
wall,  is  chase  1,  at  two  yards  chase  2, 
and  so  on  up  to  6.  From  that  point  out 
to  the  net  the  distances  between  the 
chases  vary,  corresponding  more  or 
less  to  the  side  galleries  whose  names 
they  bear.  On  the  hazard  side  the  gal- 
lery chases  are  the  same,  excepting  that 
there  are  only  two  yard  chases,  1  and  2. 
The  point  of  all  this  is  that  the  whole 
floor  on  the  service  side  is  covered  with 
chases,  while  on  the  hazard  side  the 
back  third  of  the  court  has  no  chases. 

Such  are  the  chases  ;  their  use  is  as 
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follows.  Imagine  the  baU  staiied  in 
play.     How  can  a  stroke  be  won  ? 

If  a  player  touches  a  ball  and  fails  to 
return  it  across  the  net,  he  loses  a  stroke. 
If  the  ball  is  played  into  the  dedans, 
the  grille,  or  the  hazard  side  last  gallery, 
it  counts  a  stroke.  The  above-named 
openings  are  called  the  winning  open- 
ings. 

Should  the  ball  "fall,"  i.e.,  strike  the 
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ground  a  second  time  untouched,  in  any 
part  of  the  court  where  chases  exist,  no 
stroke  is  scored  by  either  player  ;  it  is 
simply  left  in  doubt  till  it  can  be  de- 
cided. Suppose  that  the  ball  falls  on  the 
chase  line  numbered  3,  the  marker  calls 
"chase  3."  The  players  then  change 
sides,  the  one  who  was  on  the  service 
side  when  the  chase  was  made  crossing 
to  the  hazard  side,  and  his  opponent  be- 
coming the  server.  The  service  is  given 
and  the  striker-out  must  return  the  baJl 
into  the  dedans  or  onto  the  floor  in  such 
a  manner  that  at  the  second  bound  the 
ball  will  touch  a  point  nearer  the  end 
wall  than  chase  3,  that  is,  on  a  lower- 
numbered  Une.  Should  he  succeed 
the  marker  caUs  "  won  it,"  and  adds  one 
point  to  his  score.  Should  the  server 
judge  that  the  stroke  will  win  the  chase, 
he  returns  the  ball,  and  the  striker-out 
must  try  again  for  chase  3,  and  so  on, 
until  one  or  the  other  fails  to  return  it, 
or  until  the  baU  falls  untouched,  and  the 
stroke  is  then  scored  according  to  the 
place  where  the  ball  fell. 

Should  the  chase  made  be  close  to  the 
dedans  wall — as  a  yard  or  half  a  yard — 
the  only  way  to  win  the  chase  is  to  play 
into  the  dedans.  It  should  be  said  that 
the  value  of  a  chase  increases  with  every 
yard. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  all 
chases  on  the  service  side  the  striker-out 
has  to  try  to  return  the  service  so  as  to 
win  the  chase.  In  chases  on  the  hazard 
side,  however,  it  is  the  server  who  must 
try  for  the  chase.  This  he  cannot  well 
do  on  the  service,  and  therefore  all  that 
the  striker-out  has  to  do  is  to  put  the 
baU  in  some  place  where  the  server  can- 
not get  at  it,  as  the  side  galleries,  which 
are  an  easy  mark.  It  will  be  seen  by 
this  that  a  hazard-side  chase  is  easy  to 
defend,  while  a  chase  on  the  service  side 
is  only  good  if  near  to  the  end  wall. 

The  player's  aim,  therefore,  must  be 
to  make  the  ball  travel  very  fast,  so  that 
it  shall  be  difficult  to  return,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  play  it  in  such  a  way  that 
the  second  bound  shall  be  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  end  wall.  This  end  is 
attained  by  the  "  cut."  Cut  is  the  real 
court-tennis  stroke,  and  it  should  be  used 
in  any  stroke  played  on  the  floor.  In 
making  it  the  racket  does  not  meet  the 
baU  fairly,  but  at  an  angle,  so  that,  as  the 


racket  is  carried  forward  with  a  steady 
stroke  it  shall  pass  out  under  the  ball. 
The  effect  is  to  drive  the  ball  forward 
fast,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impart  to 
it  a  heavy  back  twist.  When  the  ball 
strikes  the  floor  the  cut  prevents  it  from 
rising  much,  and  then  on  hitting  the  end 
wall  the  back  twist  brings  the  ball  di- 
rectly down  to  the  floor.  In  this  way 
Uttle  or  no  time  is  given  to  play  the  ball 
after  it  has  hit  the  end  wall,  and  if  it  is 
allowed  to  make  a  chase  it  will  make  a 
good  one.  When  no  cut  is  put  on,  the 
ball,  after  striking  the  floor  and  the  end 
wall,  rises  high  in  the  air  and  comes  far 
out  toward  the  middle  of  the  court,  giv- 
ing the  player  a  chance  to  make  a  se- 
vere stroke  or  to  let  the  ball  make  a  bad 
chase,  as  he  may  prefer.  A  cut  ball 
rises  in  its  flight,  and  is  for  that  reason 
a  little  easier  to  get  over  the  net.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  exact  opposite  of  the  lawn 
tennis  "  drop." 

It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  say  a 
word  about  the  theory  of  the  cut  and 
drop  strokes.  Everyone  believes  that 
balls  curve  in  the  air,  but  very  few  seem 
to  know  the  reason.  Take  the  cut  as 
an  example.  The  ball  is  travelling  fast 
through  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time 
revolving  rapidly  backward.  The  ball 
is  rough  and  carries  a  certain  amount 
of  air  round  with  it.  As  this  air  comes 
under  the  ball,  it  meets  the  stream  flow- 
ing the  other  way,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  air  below  the  ball  is  slightly  denser 
than  above,  where  exactly  the  reverse 
has  taken  place.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
little  more  pressure  below  than  above, 
and  the  ball  rises.  This  explanation  is 
given  by  Marshall  in  his  "  Annals  of 
Tennis,"  and  is,  I  fancy,  generally  ac- 
cepted. It  is  certain  that  a  rough  ball 
will  take  more  cut  than  a  smooth  one, 
and  the  more  cut  put  on,  the  greater 
the  cui-ve. 

Strokes  are  won  in  two  ways.  First, 
by  playing  with  heavy  cut,  so  as  to  make 
better  chases  than  one's  opponent,  and, 
second,  by  putting  the  ball  out  of  reach 
at  the  back  of  the  hazard  side,  where 
there  are  no  chases,  or  by  putting  it 
into  one  of  the  three  winning  openings, 
the  dedans  on  the  service  side,  or  the 
grille  and  last  gallery  on  the  hazard 
side. 

The  service   consists   in  hitting  the 
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ball  on  to  the  side  penthouse,  so  that  it 
shall  strike  the  floor  in  the  back  part  of 
the  hazard  side.  The  ball  must  hit  the 
penthouse  roof  on  the  hazard  side  of 
the  net.  It  may  hit  the  side  wall  or 
not,  or  it  may  roll  round  on  to  the  end 
penthouse.  Should  it  go  all  the  way 
round  the  end  penthouse,  and  fall  in 
front  of  the  grille,  it  is  a  "pass."  A 
pass  is  simply  a  "let,"  except  that  it 
annuls  a  previous  fault. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  service  is  all 
right.  The  striker-out  has  got  to  get 
the  ball  back  over  the  net,  or  he  loses 
the  stroke.  He  can  cut  it  down  for 
either  comer,  or  he  can  force  for  the 
dedans.  If  the  server  sees  that  the 
ball  is  going  into  the  dedans,  he,  of 
coiu'se,  returns  it  if  he  can  ;  if  it  does 
not  go  in,  it  must  make  a  chase,  and  he 
must  judge  whether  it  is  wise  to  let  it 
do  so  or  not.  If  he  can  only  reach  the 
ball  with  difficulty,  and  the  chase  is  not 
Hkely  to  be  a  very  close  one,  he  will 
probably  allow  it  to  score,  and  tinist  to 
his  abihty  to  make  a  better  chase  when 
the  players  change  sides.  Should  the 
stroke  on  the  other  hand,  be  an  easy  one, 
the  server  can  play  it  for  the  grille,  or 
hazard  side  last  gallery,  or  for  the  foot 
of  the  tambour.  The  foot  of  the  tam- 
bour is  a  great  point  of  attack  from  the 
service  side,  because,  if  the  ball  hits  the 
tambour  it  will  go  directly  across  the 
court ;  while,  if  it  misses,  it  will  go 
directly  under  the  grille,  and  it  is  often 
almost  impossible  to  foresee  which 
course  it  vnll  take.  There  is  the  whole 
game.  The  scoring  is  the  same  as  in 
lawn  tennis.  The  players  change  sides 
whenever  there  are  two  chases,  or  when 
there  is  one  chase,  and  only  one  stroke 
is  needed  for  game. 

This  is  a  very  rude  sketch  of  the 
game,  but  this  is  not  a  treatise  on 
Tennis,  but  only  an  attempt  to  show 
what  the  game  is  like,  and  what  changes 
have  been  made  in  it  in  the  last  three 
hundred  years. 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  balls  were  stuffed  with 
hair,  and  the  rackets  were  scarcely  more 
powerful  than  the  gloved  hand.  Of 
course,  with  such  implements  the  game 
must  have  been  a  very  gentle  one.  No 
doubt  there  was  plenty  of  exercise  in 
it,  because  with  slow  hitting  there  was 


nearly  always  time  to  get  in  front  of  the 
ball,  just  as  there  was  at  lawn  tennis 
a  dozen  years  ago.  The  rackets  could 
have  been  of  no  use  for  forcing,  and 
probably  of  but  little  for  cutting.  They 
were,  in  fact,  simply  an  improvement 
on  the  gloved  hand,  and  not  a  verv' 
great  one.  The  balls  stuffed  with  hair 
could  not  have  been  hard  enough  to 
travel  very  fast.  The  game  consisted  in 
placing  and  in  certainty  of  return. 

Let  us  now  pick  up  the  game  again  far- 
ther on,  say,  one  hundred  years  ago.  We 
find  a  fairly  good  racket,  light^nd  weak, 
to  be  sure,  but  still  serviceable,  and  a 
heavier  ball  made  of  strips  of  cloth 
rolled  together,  tied  with  string,  and 
covered  with  a  firm  cloth.  The  pace 
was  still  slow  according  to  our  ideas, 
but  the  ball  could  be  heavily  cut.  In 
fact,  the  game  was  a  game  of  cut.  There 
was  time  enough  to  defend  the  openings, 
and  therefore  it  paid  better  to  play  on 
the  floor  with  heavy  cut,  in  order  to 
make  close  chases.  The  result  was  that 
a  player  would  not  attempt  to  return 
the  ball  if  it  was  going  to  make  a  poor 
chase,  but  would  rather  change  sides  in 
the  hope  of  making  a  better  one. 

The  game  was  very  scientific,  requir- 
ing great  judgment  in  deciding  which 
balls  to  play,  and  which  to  leave,  but  I 
repeat,  it  was  a  slow  game. 

From  that  time  to  this,  the  game  has 
grown  faster  and  faster,  and  with  the  in- 
crease of  speed  there  has  been  a  change 
in  the  style  of  play.  It  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  defend  the  openings  as  it  used 
to  be,  and  therefore  a  player  wiU  forqe 
for  the  dedans  now,  when  in  old  times 
he  would  have  played  on  the  floor.  The 
process  has  gone  so  far  that  tennis  is 
almost  a  different  game  from  what  it 
was  a  century  ago.  Then  any  ball  that 
was  difficult  to  return  was  allowed  to 
make  a  chase,  unless,  of  course,  the  chase 
was  a  very  close  one  ;  now  almost  every 
baU  is  returned  if  possible.  Then  the 
proper  stroke  was  on  the  floor,  in  one 
corner  or  the  other  ;  now  the  ball  is  put 
into  one  of  the  winning  openings,  if 
there  is  the  least  opportunity.  I  think 
that  the  old  style  was  prettier,  and  one 
might  ahnost  say  more  scientific,  but  it 
would  have  stood  no  cliance  of  success 
against  the  modern  game. 

The  French  used  to  say  that  a  player 
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improved  up  to  the  age  of  fifty.  He 
may  have  done  so  once,  but  certamly,  at 
the  present  time,  no  gain  in  judgment 
can  make  up  for  loss  of  activity  and  en- 
durance. 

The  game  now  played  between  two 
good  markers  is  fast  in  the  extreme. 
The  service  is  usually  the  "railroad  ser- 
vice," i.e.,  an  imderhand  twist  service 
which  just  touches  the  penthouse  roof 
and  then  strikes  the  grille  waU  a  little 
above  the  floor.  If  given  exactly  right  it 
has  no  bound,  but  roUs  along  the  floor. 
Even  if  it  does  bound,  the  twist  carries 
it  back  against  the  side  wall,  so  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  a  fair  stroke  at  it. 
The  dedans  is  the  constant  place  of  at- 
tack, and  when  defended  in  front  the 
ball  is  driven  on  to  the  side  waU  so  as  to 
bound  into  the  end  of  the  opening  with- 
out coming  within  the  player's  reach. 
Very  few  chases  are  made,  because  the 
server  is  anxious  to  retain  his  advantage, 
and  will  therefore  return  the  ball  even 
if  it  is  going  to  make  a  very  poor  chase. 
I  suppose  that  this  change  in  the  game 
has  been  going  on  for  a  great  many 
years,  but  it  has  been  most  marked  in 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen.  We  read  of  the 
terrible  speed  for  which  some  of  the 
older  players  were  famed ;  but  it  is 
apparent  from  their  rackets  that  the 
terrible  speed  must  have  been  slow  com- 
pared to  the  strokes  of  to-day.  It  must 
have  been  much  like  the  lightning  mail- 
coaches  before  the  time  of  railways. 

It  is  the  increase  of  speed  that  has 
changed  the  game  more  than  anything 
else,  and  how  much  farther  the  process 
will  go,  no  one  can  foresee.  Of  one 
thing  I  feel  sure,  namely,  that  the  de- 
dans is  too  long  to  defend  properly,  and 
if  the  speed  is  going  to  increase  any- 
more, the  game  will  consist  simply  of  a 
service  and  then  a  shy  at  the  opening. 
Were  the  dedans  made  smaller,  the  play 
on  the  floor  would  be  greatly  increased, 
and  the  game  would  be  more  what  it  was 
intended  to  be. 

To  me  the  prettiest  part  of  the  game 
is  the  play  of  the  chases.  One  must 
make  up  his  mind  in  less  than  a  second 
of  time  whether  a  ball  will  cross  a  cer- 
tain line  or  not.  In  one  case  he  must 
retiu-n  it,  and  in  the  other  he  must  not, 
and  his  play  is  good  or  bad  as  he 
judges  rightly  or  not. 


Before  concluding,  let  us  say  a  word 
about  the  great  players  of  the  game. 
The  greatest  tennis  player  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Frenchman,  Edmond  Barre, 
bom  early  in  this  century.  He  visited 
England  frequently,  and  was  always  an 
easy  winner.  In  1862  a  match  was  made 
between  him  and  Edmund  Tompkins, 
the  best  English  player  of  the  time.  It 
was  to  have  been  the  best  of  fifteen  sets, 
but  was  drawn  on  the  fifth  day,  the  score 
standing  six  sets  for  Tompkins,  and  four 
for  Barre.  Four  other  sets  were  drawn 
because,  being  advantage  sets,  it  was 
too  hard  work  to  finish  them.  A  curious 
notion,  one  would  think ! 

Barre  was  sixty  years  old  at  the  time, 
and  was  completely  exhausted.  In  fact, 
the  match  was  drawn  on  his  accoimt. 
He  was,  probably,  the  better  player  even 
then,  but  he  would  certainly  have  lost 
had  the  match  been  finished.  This  was 
practically  Barre's  last  important  match, 
and  it  left  Edmund  Tompkins  virtually 
champion. 

Next  George  Lambert  appeared,  and 
took  the  championship,  so  to  speak, 
without  playing  for  it.  He  was  so  much 
better  than  anyone  else  that  no  match 
was  needed. 

Then  came  Pettitt,  too  well  known 
here  to  need  much  description.  He  be- 
gan as  a  boy,  in  the  old  court  in  Boston, 
to  help  Hunt,  the  marker.  Hunt  was 
by  no  means  anxious  that  he  should 
learn  the  game,  lest  it  should  make  his 
own  place  less  secure;  but  in  spite  of 
that  Pettitt  beat  him  easily  at  half  fif- 
teen before  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  court. 

I  shall  speak  of  only  two  matches  : 
the  one  against  George  Lambert,  by 
which  he  won  the  championship,  and 
that  against  Saunders  by  which  he  re- 
tains it.  The  former  took  place  at 
Hampton  Court,  in  May,  1885.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  best  of  thirteen  sets  ;  four 
sets  being  played  on  Monday,  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  on  Friday.  A  final  eight- 
game  set  was  to  have  been  played  on  the 
following  Monday,  had  the  score  re- 
quired it. 

Lambert  won  the  first  set,  Pettitt  the 
second,  and  then  Lambert  took  the  third 
and  fourth,  thus  leaving  the  score,  at  the 
end  of  the  fii-st  day,  three  sets  to  one  in 
his  favor. 
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On  Wednesday  Lambert  won  the  first 
two  sets,  making  his  score  five  to  one. 
It  certainly  seemed  as  if  the  whole  thing 
was  over,  but  Pettitt  won  the  next  two 
sets,  and  the  day's  play  closed  with  five 
sets  for  Lambert  and  three  for  Pettitt. 
On  Friday  Pettitt  won  all  four  sets  and 
the  match,  seven  sets  to  five. 

Lambert  was  forty-two  at  the  time, 
and  Pettitt  about  twenty-five,  and  the 
difference  of  age  may  have  had  an  effect 
on  the  result.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
doubt  if  Lambert  ever  played  better 
than  he  did  in  the  last  set,  and  I  looked 
in  vain  for  any  signs  of  the  weakening 
on  which  I  had  counted. 

I  have  dwelt  so  much  on  the  increase 
of  the  speed,  that  I  cannot  close  better 
than  by  quoting  a  remark  that  Lambert 
made  to  me  after  the  match.  He  said 
that  "  old  Barre  was  the  greatest  player 
that  ever  Hved.  Then  Edmund  Tomp- 
kins came  along,  and  he  played  a  faster 
game  than  Barre  and  beat  him.  I  was 
faster  than  Tompkins,  and  now  here  is 
Pettitt,  who  is  a  bit  faster  still." 

The  match  between  Pettitt  and  Saun- 
ders took  place  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  May  26,  28,  and  30, 1890,  in 
Sir  Edward  Guinness's  court  in  Dubhn. 
The  court  is  new  and  built  with  black 
marble  floor  and  walls.    It  was  chosen  as 


an  absolutely  neutral  court,  and  for  the 
same  reason  French  baUs  were  used. 
The  conditions  were  the  same  as  in  the 
match  with  Lambert. 

On  the  first  day  Pettitt  won  the  first 
set  easily  and  lost  the  next  three  sets  ;  a 
very  unexpected  result,  as  it  was  thought 
that  Pettitt  would  learn  the  pecuharities 
of  the  court  more  quickly  than  Saunders. 
The  second  day  brought  the  score  to 
four  sets  all,  and  on  the  third  Pettitt 
again  won  three  sets  to  one,  and  the 
match  by  seven  sets  to  five.  It  is  cu- 
rious to  note  that  Saunders  was  at  one 
time  four  sets  to  one,  and,  also,  that  of 
the  last  seven  sets  he  got  but  one. 

The  question  is,  why  did  Pettitt  win  ? 
No  doubt  because  he  was  the  better 
player.  Where,  then,  was  that  shown  ? 
I  think  that  the  answer  is,  first,  in 
greater  speed,  next,  in  his  ability  to  re- 
turn anything.  Pettitt's  game  now  is  to 
drive  everything  for  the  winning  open- 
ings, but  the  score  shows  that  he  got 
no  advantage  of  Saunders  in  this  re- 
spect. Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  made 
as  good  chases  ;  but  he  got  everything 
over  the  net,  and  hit  the  ball  so  hard 
that  Saunders  could  not  return  it.  It 
is  a  last  example  of  the  change  in  the 
game  ;  it  may  not  be  a  pretty  style,  but 
it  vmis. 


THREE   CHARADES.^'- 

By  I.  B.  R.  Briggs. 

L 

My  Fibst. 

Hail,  foster-mother  of  our  human  race. 
With  ample  brow  and  solemn,  melting  eye! 

Thy  graciousness  is  lovelier  than  grace ; 
Piure  is  the  cup  of  thy  benignity. 


My   Second. 

And  when  thy  feeble  oflfspring  trembling  stands, 
Thy  care  and  love  my  second  part  supply — 

Caressing  softer  far  than  human  hands, 
To  soothe,  to  freshen,  and  to  beautify. 
*  The  answen  will  be  found  on  pngu  182. 
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My  Whole. 


Let  him  who  can,  explore  my  hidden  cause ; 

Let  him  my  devious  courses  turn  who  can 
Art  is  but  weak  to  grapple  Nature's  laws — 

I  wave  rebellious  on  the  brow  of  man ! 


n. 

"  My  first !     My  first ! "  Lord  Marmion  cried, 

And  then  forever  slept. 
My  second,  when  a  lovely  boy, 

A  lovely  temple  kept. 
I  looked  upon  my  whole — I  looked, 

And  turned  away,  and  wept. 


m. 

My   First. 

Bound  on  a  voyage  perilous  and  dark, 
I  fleck  the  waters  with  my  tiny  bark. 
To  famine,  pestilence,  and  storm  a  prey. 
Imperious  fool,  I  strut  my  little  day. 

My   Second. 

"  Darkness  that  might  be  felt " — 'twas  Egypt's  doom 
Thus  to  be  shrouded  in  a  tactile  gloom. 
Even  so  the  winter  months  with  me  have  dealt — 
Mine  is  the  darkness  then  that  may  be  felt. 

My   Third. 

Mine  is  the  task  the  tawny  skin  to  keep ; 
My  bark  is  swallowed  by  the  waters  deep ; 
On  the  stout  farmer's  face  my  sign  is  found ; 
My  bark  is  scattered  on  the  ruddy  ground. 

My  Whole. 

A  little  island,  what  have  I  to  boast 
But  scanty  acres  and  secluded  coast. 
Provincial  speech,  and  basely  gotten  wealth, 
And  showy  fashions,  and  precarious  health? 
Yet  over  continents  my  fame  is  whirled, 
The  pride,  the  glory  of  the  freebom  world! 
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A  MAEINE   TALE. 


By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 


In  the  village  of  Riprock  there  was 
neither  tavern  nor  inn,  for  it  was  but  a 
small  place  through  which  few  travel- 
lers passed  ;  but  it  could  not  be  said  to 
be  without  a  place  of  entertainment, 
for  if  by  chance  a  stranger — or  two  or 
three  of  them,  for  that  matter — wished 
to  stop  at  Eiprock  for  a  meal,  or  to  pass 
the  night,  there  was  the  house  of  black- 
smith Fryker,  which  was  understood  to 
be  always  open  to  decent  travellers. 

The  blacksmith  was  a  prominent  man 
in  the  village,  and  his  house  was  a  large 
one,  with  several  spare  bedrooms,  and 
it  was  said  by  those  who  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  judging,  that  nobody  in 
the  village  lived  better  than  blacksmith 
Fryker  and  his  family. 

Into  the  village  there  came,  late  one 
autumn  afternoon,  a  taU  man,  who  was 
travelling  on  foot,  with  a  small  valise 
hanging  from  his  shoxilder.  He  had 
inquired  for  lodging  for  the  night,  had 
been  directed  to  the  blacksmith's  house, 
had  arranged  to  stop  there,  had  had  his 
supper,  which  greatly  satisfied  him,  and 
was  now  sitting  before  the  fire  in  the 
large  living-room,  smoking  blacksmith 
Fryker's  biggest  pipe.  This  stranger 
was  a  red-haired  man,  with  a  cheery  ex- 
pression, and  a  pair  of  quick,  bright 
eyes.  He  was  slenderly  but  strongly 
built,  and  was  a  good  fellow  who  would 
stand  by,  with  his  hands  in  the  pockets 
of  his  short  pea-jacket,  and  right  will- 
ingly tell  one  who  was  doing  something 
how  the  thing  ought  to  be  done. 


But  the  traveller  did  not  sit  alone 
before  the  crackling  fire  of  logs,  for  the 
night  being  cool,  a  table  was  drawn 
near  to  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  and 
by  this  sat  Mistress  Fryker  and  her 
daughter  Joanna,  both  engaged  in  some 
sort  of  needle-work.  The  blacksmith 
sat  between  the  corner  of  the  fireplace 
and  this  table,  so  that  when  he  had  fin- 
ished smoking  his  after-supper  pipe,  he 
might  put  on  his  spectacles  and  read  the 
weekly  paper  by  the  light  of  the  big  lamp. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  stranger,  whose 
chair  was  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the 
fireplace,  sat  the  school-master,  Andrew 
Cardly  by  name  ;  a  middle-aged  man 
of  sober  and  attentive  aspect,  and  very 
glad  when  chance  threw  in  his  way  a 
book  he  had  not  read,  or  a  stranger 
who  could  reinforce  his  stock  of  infor- 
mation. At  the  other  comer  of  the  fire- 
place, in  a  cushioned  chair,  which  was 
always  given  to  him  when  he  dropped 
in  to  spend  an  evening  with  the  black- 
smith, sat  Mr.  Harberry,  an  elderly  man, 
a  man  of  substance,  and  a  man  in 
whom  all  Riprock,  not  excluding  him- 
seK,  placed  unqualified  confidence  as  to 
his  veracity,  his  financial  soundness,  and 
his  deep  insight  into  the  causes,  the  in- 
fluences, and  the  final  issue  of  events 
and  conditions. 

"  On  a  night  like  this,"  said  the 
stranger,  stretching  his  long  legs  to- 
ward the  blaze,  "  there  is  nothing  I  like 
better  than  a  fire  of  wood,  except  indeed 
it  be  the  society  of  ladies  who  do  not 
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object  to  a  little  tobacco  smoke,"  and 
he  glanced  with  a  smile  toward  the  ta- 
ble with  a  lamp  upon  it. 

Now  blacksmith  Frjker  was  a  pru- 
dent man,  and  he  did  not  consider  that 
the  privileges  of  his  hearthstone — always 
freely  granted  to  a  decent  stranger — in- 
cluded an  acquaintance  with  his  pretty 
daughter  ;  and  so,  without  allowing  his 
women-folk  a  chance  to  enter  into  the 
conversation,  he  offered  the  stranger  a 
different  subject  to  hammer  upon. 

"  In  the  lower  country,"  said  he,  "  they 
don't  need  fires  as  early  in  the  season  as 
we  do.  What  calling  do  you  follow,  sir  ? 
Some  kind  of  trade,  perhaps  ?  " 

"No,"  said  the  traveller,  "I  follow 
no  trade  ;  I  follow  the  sea." 

At  this  the  three  men  looked  at  him, 
as  also  the  two  women.  His  appear- 
ance no  more  suggested  that  he  was  a 
seaman  than  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Harberry  suggested  that  he  was  what 
the  village  of  Riprock  believed  him  to  be. 

"I  should  not  have  taken  you  for  a 
sailor,"  said  the  blacksmith. 

"I  am  not  a  sailor,"  said  the  other, 
"  I  am  a  soldier ;  a  sea-soldier — in  fact, 
a  marine." 

"I  should  say,  sir,"  remarked  the 
school-master,  in  a  manner  intended 
rather  to  draw  out  information  than  to 
give  it,  "  that  the  position  of  a  soldier 
on  a  ship  possessed  advantages  over 
that  of  a  soldier  on  land.  The  former 
is  not  required  to  make  long  marches 
nor  to  carry  heavy  baggage.  He  re- 
mains at  rest,  in  fact,  while  traversing 
great  distances.  Nor  is  he  called  on  to 
resist  the  charges  of  cavalry,  nor  to  form 
hollow  squares  on  the  deadly  battle- 
field." 

The  stranger  smiled.  "  We  often  find 
it  hard  enough,"  said  he,  "  to  resist  the 
charges  made  against  us  by  our  officers ; 
the  hollow  squares  form  themselves  in 
our  stomachs  when  we  are  on  short  ra- 
tions ;  and  I  have  known  many  a  man 
who  would  rather  walk  twenty  miles 
than  sail  one,  especially  when  the  sea 
chops." 

"I  am  very  sure,  sir,"  said  school- 
master Cardly,  "that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  against  the  endurance  and 
the  courage  of  marines.  We  all  re- 
member how  they  presented  arms,  and 
went  down  with  the  Royal  George." 


The  marine  smiled. 

"I  suppose,"  said  the  blacksmith, 
"  that  you  never  had  to  do  anything  of 
that  sort  ?  " 

The  stranger  did  not  immediately 
answer,  but  sat  looking  into  the  fire. 
Presently  he  said  :  "I  have  done  things 
of  nearly  every  sort,  although  not  exact- 
ly that ;  but  I  have  thought  my  ship  was 
going  down  with  all  on  board,  and  that's 
the  next  worst  thing  to  going  down,  you 
know." 

"  And  how  was  that  ?  "  inquired  Fry- 
ker. 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  "  it  happened 
more  times  than  I  can  tell  you  of,  or  even 
remember.  Yes,"  said  he,  meditatively, 
"  more  times  than  I  can  remember." 

"I  am  smre,"  said  the  school-master, 
"  that  we  should  all  like  to  hear  some  of 
yoxir  experiences." 

The  marine  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  These  things,"  said  he,  "  come  to  a 
man,  and  then  if  he  lives  through  them, 
they  pass  on,  and  he  is  ready  for  the 
next  streak  of  luck,  good  or  bad.  That's 
the  way  with  us  followers  of  the  sea,  es- 
pecially if  we  happen  to  be  marines,  and 
have  to  bear,  so  to  speak,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  two  professions.  But  some- 
times a  mischance  or  a  disaster  does  fix 
itself  upon  a  man's  mind  so  that  he  can 
tell  about  it  if  he  is  called  upon  ;  and 
just  now  there  comes  to  my  mind  a  very 
odd  thing  which  once  happened  to  me, 
and  I  can  give  you  the  points  of  that, 
if  you  like." 

The  three  men  assured  him  that  they 
would  very  much  like  it,  and  the  two 
women  looked  as  if  they  were  of  the 
same  opinion. 

Before  he  began  the  marine  glanced 
about  him,  with  a  certain  good-natured 
wistfulness  which  might  have  indicated, 
to  those  who  understood  the  counte- 
nances of  the  sea-going  classes,  a  desire 
to  wet  his  whistle  ;  but  if  this  expression 
were  so  intended  it  was  thrown  away, 
for  blacksmith  Fryker  took  no  spirits 
himself,  nor  furnished  them  to  anybody 
else.  Giving  up  all  hope  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  marine  took  a  long  pull  at  his 
pipe  and  began. 

"  It  was  in  the  winter  of  1878,  that  I 
was  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  my  way  to 
Calcutta,  and  about  five  hundred  miles 
distant  from  that  city.     I  was  not  on 
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my  own  ship,  but  was  returning  from  a 
leave  of  absence  on  an  American  steam- 
er from  San  Francisco  to  Calcutta,  where 
my  vessel,  the  United  States  frigate ' 
Apache,  was  then  lying.  My  leave  of 
absence  would  expire  in  three  days,  but 
although  the  General  Brooks,  the  vessel 
I  was  aboard  of,  was  more  of  a  freight 
than  a  passenger  vessel,  and  was  heavily 
laden,  we  woiild  have  been  in  port  in 
good  time  if,  two  days  before,  something 
had  not  happened  to  the  machinery.  I 
am  not  a  machinist  myself,  and  don't 
know  exactly  what  it  was  that  was  out 
of  order,  but  the  engine  stopped,  and 
we  had  to  proceed  under  sail.  That 
sounds  hke  a  slow  business  ;  but  the 
Brooks  was  a  clipper-built  vessel  with 
three  masts  and  a  lot  of  sails — square 
sails,  fore-and-aft  sails,  jib  sails,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  am  not  a 
regular  sailor  myself,  and  don't  know 
the  names  of  all  the  sails  ;  but  whatever 
sails  she  could  have  she  did  have,  and 
although  she  was  an  iron  vessel,  and 
heavily  freighted,  she  was  a  good  sailer. 
We  had  a  strong,  steady  wind  from  the 
south,  and  the  captain  told  me  that  at 
the  rate  we  were  going  he  didn't  doubt 
that  he  would  get  me  aboard  my  vessel 
before  rny  leave  ran  out,  or  at  least  so 
soon  afterward  that  it  wouldn't  make 
any  difference. 

"  Well,  as  I  said,  the  wind  blew  strong 
and  steady  behind  us,  the  sails  were 
full,  and  the  spray  dashed  up  at  our 
bow  in  a  way  calculated  to  tickle  the 
soul  of  anyone  anxious  to  get  to  the  end 
of  his  voyage ;  and  I  was  one  of  that 
sort,  I  can  tell  you. 

"In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
after  our  engine  stopped,  I  was  stand- 
ing at  the  bow,  and  looking  over,  when 
suddenly  I  noticed  that  there  wasn't 
any  spray  dashing  up  in  front  of  the 
vessel.  I  thought  we  must  have  struck 
a  sudden  calm,  but,  glancing  up,  I  saw 
the  sails  were  full,  and  the  wind  blew 
fair  in  my  face  as  I  turned  toward  the 
stem.  I  walked  aft  to  the  skipper,  and 
touching  my  cap,  I  said,  '  Captain,  how 
is  it  that  when  a  ship  is  dashing  along 
at  this  rate  she  doesn't  throw  up  any 
spray  with  her  cut-water  ? '  He  grinned 
a  little,  and  said,  'But  she  does,  you 
know. '  '  If  you  will  come  forward, '  said  I, 
'  111  show  you  that  she  doesn't,'  and  then 


we  walked  forward,  and  I  showed  him 
that  she  didn't.  I  never  saw  a  man  so 
surprised.  At  first  he  thought  that 
somebody  had  been  squirting  oil  in 
front,  but  even  if  that  had  been  the 
case  there  would  have  been  some  sort 
of  a  ripple  on  each  side  of  the  bow,  and 
there  wasn't  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
skipper  took  off  his  cap  and  scratched 
his  head.  Then  he  turned  and  sang 
out,  *  Mr.  Kogers,  throw  the  log.' 

"Now  the  log,"  said  the  marine, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Fryker  and  her  daugh- 
ter, "is  a  httle  piece  of  wood  with  a 
long  line  to  it,  that  they  throw  out 
behind  a  vessel  to  see  how  fast  she  is 
going.  I  am  not  a  regular  Jack  Tar  my- 
self, and  don't  understand  the  principle 
of  the  thing,  but  it  tells  you  exactly  how 
many  miles  an  hour  the  ship  is  going. 

"In  about  two  minutes  Mr.  Kogers 
stepped  up,  with  his  eyes  like  two  au- 
ger-holes, and,  said  he,  *  Captain,  we're 
makin'  no  knots  an  hour.  We're  not 
saihng  at  all.' 

"  *  Get  out,'  roared  the  captain,  'don't 
you  see  the  sails?  Don't  you  feel  the 
wind  ?     Throw  that  log  again,  sir.' 

"  Well,  they  threw  the  log  again,  the 
captain  saw  it  done,  and  sure  enough 
Mr.  Kogers  was  right.  The  vessel  wasn't 
moving.  With  a  wind  that  ought  to 
have  carried  her  spinning  along,  miles 
and  miles  in  an  hour,  she  was  standing 
stock-still.  The  skipper  here  let  out  one 
of  the  strongest  imprecations  used  in 
navigation,  and  said  he,  '  Mr.  Kogers,  is 
it  possible  that  there  is  a  sand-bar  in 
the  middle  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
that  we've  stuck  on  it  ?     Cast  the  lead.' 

"  I  wiU  just  state  to  the  ladies,"  said 
the  marine,  turning  toAvard  the  table, 
"  that  the  lead  is  a  heavy  weight  that  is 
lowered  to  the  bottom  of  a  body  of 
water  to  see  how  deep  it  is,  and  this  op- 
eration is  called  sounding.  Well,  they 
sovmded  and  they  sounded,  but  every- 
where— fore,  aft,  and  midship  —  they 
found  plenty  of  water ;  in  fact,  not  hav- 
ing a  line  for  deep-sea  sounding  fhey 
couldn't  touch  bottom  at  all. 

"I  can  tell  you,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men," said  the  marine,  looking  from  one 
to  the  other  of  the  party,  "  that  things 
now  began  to  feel  creepy.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  storms,  nor  fires  at  sea,  nor  any 
of  the  common  accidents  of  the  ocean  ; 
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but  for  a  ship  to  stand  still  with  plenty 
of  water  under  her,  and  a  strong  wind 
filling  her  sails,  has  more  of  the  uncanny 
about  it  than  I  fancy.  Pretty  near  the 
whole  of  the  crew  was  on  deck  by  this 
time,  and  I  coidd  see  that  they  felt  very 
much  as  I  did,  but  nobody  seemed  to 
know  what  to  say  about  it. 

"  Suddenly  the  captain  thought  that 
some  unknown  current  was  setting 
against  us,  and  forcing  the  vessel  back 
with  the  same  power  that  the  wind  was 
forcing  her  forward,  and  he  tried  to  put 
the  ship  about  so  as  to  have  the  wind 
on  her  starboard  quarter;  but  as  she 
hadn't  any  headway,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  this  didn't  work.  Then  it  struck 
him  that  perhaps  one  of  the  anchors 
had  been  accidentally  dropped,  but  they 
were  all  in  their  places,  and  if  one  of 
them  had  dropped,  its  cable  would  not 
have  been  long  enough  to  touch  bot- 
tom. 

"  Now  I  could  see  that  he  began  to 
look  scared.  '  Mr.  Browser,'  said  he  to 
the  chief  engineer,  '  for  some  reason  or 
other  this  ship  does  not  make  headway 
under  sail.  You  must  go  to  work  and 
get  the  engine  running.'  And  for  the 
rest  of  that  day  everybody  on  board 
who  undei'stood  that  sort  of  thing  was 
down  below,  hard  at  work  at  the  ma- 
chinery, hammering  and  banging  like 
good  fellows. 

"The  chief  officer  ordered  a  good 
many  of  the  sails  to  be  taken  in,  for 
they  were  only  uselessly  straining  the 
masts,  but  there  were  enough  left  to 
move  her  in  case  the  power  of  the  cur- 
rent, or  whatever  it  was  that  stopped 
her,  had  slackened,  and  she  steadily 
kept  her  position  with  the  breeze  abaft. 

"  All  the  crew  who  were  not  working 
below  were  crowded  together  on  deck, 
talking  about  this  sti-ange  thing.  I 
joined  them,  and  soon  found  that  they 
thought  it  was  useless  to  waste  time  and 
labor  on  the  machinery'.  They  didn't 
beheve  it  could  be  mended,  and  if  it 
should  be,  how  could  an  engine  move  a 
vessel  that  the  wind  covddn't  stir  ? 

"  These  men  were  of  many  national- 
ities —  Dutch,  Scandinavian,  Spanish, 
Italian,  South  American,  and  a  lot  more. 
Like  many  other  American  vessels  that 
sail  from  our  ports,  neai'ly  aU  the  officers 
and  crew  were  foreigners.     The  captain 


was  a  Finlander  who  spoke  veiy  good 
English.  And  the  only  man  who  called 
himself  an  American  was  the  chief 
officer  ;  and  he  was  only  half  a  one,  for 
he  was  born  in  Germany,  came  to  the 
United  States  when  he  was  twenty  years 
old,  stayed  there  five  years,  which  didn't 
count  either  way,  and  had  now  been 
naturalized  for  twenty  years. 

"  The  consequence  of  this  variety  in 
nationality  was  that  the  men  had  all  sorts 
of  ideas  and  notions  regarding  the  thing 
that  was  happening.  They  had  thrown 
over  chips  and  bits  of  paper  to  see  if 
the  vessel  had  begun  to  move,  and  had 
foimd  that  she  didn't  budge  an  inch, 
and  now  they  seemed  afraid  to  look 
over  the  sides. 

"  They  were  a  superstitious  lot,  as 
might  be  expected,  and  they  all  be- 
lieved that,  in  some  way  or  other,  the 
ship  was  bewitched  ;  and  in  fact  I  felt 
like  agreeing  with  them,  although  I  did 
not  say  so. 

"  There  was  an  old  Portuguese  sail- 
or on  board,  an  ugly-looking,  weather- 
beaten  httle  fellow,  and  when  he  had 
listened  to  everything  the  others  had  to 
say,  he  shuffled  himself  into  the  middle 
of  the  group.  '  Look  here,  mates,'  said 
he,  in  good  enough  English,  'it's  no  use 
talkin'  no  more  about  this.  I  know 
what's  the  matter,  I've  sailed  these  seas 
afore,  and  I've  been  along  the  coast  of 
this  bay  all  the  way  from  Negapatam  to 
Jellasore  on  the  west  coast,  and  from 
Chittagong  to  Kraw  on  the  other ;  and 
I  have  heard  stories  of  the  strange 
things  that  are  in  this  Bay  of  Bengal, 
and  what  they  do,  and  the  worst  of 
them  all  is  the  Water-devil — and  he's 
got  us  ! ' 

"  When  the  old  rascal  said  this,  there 
wasn't  a  man  on  deck  who  didn't  look 
pale,  in  spite  of  his  dirt  and  his  sun- 
bum.  The  chief  officer  tried  to  keep 
his  knees  stiff,  but  I  could  see  him 
shaking.  '  What's  a  Water-devil  ?  '  said 
he,  trying  to  make  believe  he  thought 
it  all  stuff  and  nonsense.  The  Portu- 
guese touched  his  forelock.  'Do  you 
remember,  sir,'  said  he,  '  what  was  the 
latitude  and  longitude  when  you  took 
your  observation  to-day  ? '  '  Yes,'  said 
the  other,  'it  was  15°  noi*th  and  90° 
east.'  The  Portuguese  nodded  his 
head,  '  That's  just  about  the  spot,  sir, 
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just  about.  I  can't  say  exactly  where 
the  spot  is,  but  it's  just  about  here,  and 
we've  struck  it.  There  isn't  a  native 
seaman  on  any  of  these  coasts  that 
would  sail  over  that  point  if  he  knowed 
it  and  could  help  it,  for  that's  the  spot 
where  the  Water-devil  lives.' 

"  It  made  me  jump  to  hear  the  grunt 
that  went  through  that  crowd  when  he 
said  this,  but  nobody  asked  any  ques- 
tions, and  he  went  on.  '  This  here 
Water-devil,'  said  he,  'is  about  as  big 
as  six  whales,  and  in  shape  very  like  an 
oyster  without  its  shell,  and  he  fastens 
himseK  to  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  with 
a  million  claws.  Right  out  of  the  mid- 
dle of  him,  there  grows  up  a  long  arm 
that  reaches  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  arm  is  a  fist 
about  the  size  of  a  yawl-boat,  with  fifty- 
two  fingers  to  it,  with  each  one  of  them 
covered  with  Uttle  suckers  that  will  stick 
fast  to  anything — iron,  wood,  stone,  or 
flesh.  All  that  this  Water-devil  gets  to 
eat  is  what  happens  to  come  swimmin' 
or  sailin'  along  where  he  can  reach  it, 
and  it  doesn't  matter  to  him  whether 
it's  a  shark,  or  a  porpoise,  or  a  shipful 
of  people,  and  when  he  takes  a  grab  of 
anything,  that  thing  never  gets  away.' 

"  About  this  time  there  were  five  or 
six  men  on  their  knees  saying  their 
prayers,  such  as  they  were,  and  a  good 
many  others  looked  as  if  they  were  just 
about  to  drop. 

"  '  Now,  when  this  Water-devil  gets 
hold  of  a  ship,'  the  old  fellow  went  on, 
'he  don't  generally  pull  her  straight 
down  to  the  bottom,  but  holds  on  to  it 
till  he  counts  his  claws,  and  sees  that 
they  are  all  fastened  to  the  rocks  ;  for  if 
a  good  many  of  them  wasn't  fastened 
he  might  pull  himself  loose,  instead  of 
pulling  the  ship  down,  and  then  he'd 
be  a  goner,  for  he'd  be  towed  away,  and 
like  as  not  put  in  a  museum.  But  when 
he  is  satisfied  that  he  is  moored  fast  and 
strong,  then  he  hauls  on  his  arm,  and 
down  comes  the  ship,  no  matter  how  big 
she  is.  As  the  ship  is  sinkin'  he  turns 
her  over,  every  now  and  then,  keel  up- 
permost, and  gives  her  a  shake,  and  when 
the  people  drop  out,  he  sucks  tliem  into 
a  sort  of  funnel,  which  is  his  mouth. 

"  '  Does  he  count  fast  ? '  asked  one  of 
the  men,  this  being  the  first  question 
that  had  been  asked. 


'"I've  heard,'  said  the  Portuguese, 
'  that  he's  a  rapid  calculator,  and  the 
minute  he's  got  to  his  millionth  claw, 
and  finds  it's  hooked  tight  and  fast,  he 
begins  to  haul  down  the  ship.' " 

At  this  point  the  marine  stopped  and 
glanced  around  at  the  Httle  group.  The 
blacksmith's  wife  and  daughter  had 
put  down  their  work,  and  were  gazing 
at  him  with  an  air  of  horrified  curiosity. 
The  blacksmith  held  his  pipe  in  his 
hand,  and  regarded  the  narrator  with 
the  steadiness  and  impassiveness  of  an 
anvil.  The  school-master  was  listening 
with  the  greatest  eagerness.  He  was  an 
enthusiast  on  Natural  History  and  My- 
thology, and  had  written  an  article  for  a 
weekly  paper  on  the  reconciliation  of 
the  beasts  of  tradition  with  the  fauna  of 
to-day.  Mr.  Harberry  was  not  looking 
at  the  marine.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  school-master. 

"  Mr.  Cardly,"  said  he,  "  did  you  ever 
read  of  an  animal  like  that  ?  " 

"I  cannot  say  that  I  have,"  was  his 
reply  ;  "  but  it  is  certain  that  there  are 
many  strange  creatures,  especially  in 
the  sea,  of  which  scientists  are  compara- 
tively ignorant." 

"  Such  as  the  sea-serpent,"  added  the 
marine,  quickly,  "and  a  great  many 
other  monsters  who  are  not  in  the 
books,  but  who  have  a  good  time  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  aU  the  same. 
WeU,  to  go  on  with  my  story,  you  must 
understand  that,  though  this  Portu- 
guese spoke  broken  English,  which  I 
haven't  tried  to  give  you,  he  made  him- 
self perfectly  plain  to  all  of  us,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  when  he  got  through 
talking  there  was  a  shaky  lot  of  men  on 
that  deck. 

"  The  chief  officer  said  he  would  go 
below  and  see  how  the  captain  was  get- 
ting on,  and  the  crew  huddled  togeth- 
er in  the  bow,  and  began  whispering 
among  themselves,  as  if  they  were  afraid 
the  Water-devil  would  hear  them.  I 
turned  to  walk  aft,  feeling  pretty  queer, 
I  can  tell  you,  when  I  saw  Miss  Mintum 
just  coming  up  from  the  cabin  below. 

"  I  haven't  said  anything  about  Miss 
Minturn,  but  she  and  her  father,  who 
was  an  elderly  English  gentleman  and 
an  invalid,  who  had  never  left  his  berth 
since  we  took  him  up  at  Singapore, 
were   our  only  passengers,   except,  of 
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course,  mj-self.  She  was  a  beautiful 
girl,  with  soft  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair, 
and  a  little  pale  from  constantly  stay- 
ing below  to  nurse  her  father. 

"  Of  course  I  had  had  httle  or  nothing 
to  say  to  her,  for  her  father  was  a  good 
deal  of  a  swell  and  I  was  only  a  marine  ; 
but  now  she  saw  me  standing  there  by 
myself,  and  she  came  right  up  to  me. 
'  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,'  she  said,  '  if  any- 
thing else  has  happened  ?  They  are 
making  a  great  din  in  the  engine-room. 
I  have  been  looking  out  of  our  port,  and 
the  vessel  seems  to  me  to  be  stationary.' 
She  stopped  at  that,  and  w^aited  to  hear 
what  I  had  to  say,  but  I  assure  you  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  had  her  go  on 
talking  for  half  an  hour.  Her  voice  was 
rich  and  sweet,  like  that  of  so  many 
EngUshwomen,  although,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  a  great  many  of  my  countrywom- 
en have  just  as  good  voices  ;  and  when 
I  meet  any  of  them  for  the  first  time,  I 
generally  give  them  the  credit  of  talking 
in  soft  and  musical  notes,  even  though 
I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
them  speak." 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  blacksmith, 
"can't  you  skip  the  girl  and  get  back 
to  the  Devil?" 

"No,"  said  the  marine,  "I  couldn't 
do  that.  The  two  are  mixed  together, 
so  to  speak,  so  that  I  have  to  tell  you  of 
both  of  them." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Fryker,  speaking  for  the  first  time, 
and  by  no  means  in  soft  and  musical 
tones   "  that  he  swallowed  her  ?  " 

"111  go  on  with  the  story,"  said  the 
marine,  "  that's  the  best  way,  and  ever}'- 
thing  will  come  up  in  its  place.  Now, 
of  course,  I  wasn't  going  to  tell  this 
charming  young  woman,  vsdth  a  sick 
father,  anything  about  the  Water-devil, 
though  what  reason  to  give  her  for  our 
standing  still  here  I  couldn't  imagine  ; 
but  of  course  I  had  to  speak,  and  I  said, 
'  Don't  be  alarmed,  miss,  we  have  met 
with  an  unavoidable  detention  ;  that  sort 
of  thing  often  happens  in  navigation.  I 
can't  explain  it  to  you,  but  you  see  the 
ship  is  perfectly  safe  and  sound,  and 
she  is  merely  under  sail  instead  of  hav- 
ing her  engines  going.' 

"  '  I  understood  about  that,'  said 
she,  'and  father  and  I  were  both  per- 
fectly satisfied  ;  for  he  said  that  if  we  had 
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a  good  breeze  we  would  not  be  long  in 
reaching  Calcutta  ;  but  we  seem  to  have 
a  breeze,  and  yet  we  don't  go.'  '  You'll 
notice,'  said  I,  'that  the  sails  are  pot  all 
set,  and  for  some  reason  the  wind  does 
not  serve.  When  the  engines  are  mended 
we  shall  probably  go  spinning  along/ 
She  looked  as  if  she  was  trying  to  ap- 
pear satisfied.  '  Thank  you,  sir,'  she  said. 
'  I  hope  we  may  shortly  proceed  on  our 
way  but  in  the  meantime  I  shall  not 
say  anything  to  my  father  about  this  de- 
tention. I  think  he  has  not  noticed  it.' 
'  That  woidd  be  very  wise,'  I  replied,  and 
as  she  turned  toward  the  companion- 
way  I  was  wild  to  say  to  her  that  it  would 
be  a  lot  better  for  her  to  stay  on  deck, 
and  get  some  good  fresh  air,  instead  of 
cooping  herself  up  in  that  close  cabin  ; 
but  I  didn't  know  her  well  enough  for 
that." 

"  Now  that  you  are  through  with  the 
girl,"  said  the  blacksmith,  "  what  did 
the  Devil  do?" 

"I  haven't  got  to  him  yet,"  said  the 
marine,  "  but  after  Miss  Minturn  went 
below  I  began  to  think  of  him,  and  the 
more  I  thought  of  him  the  less  I  liked 
him.  I  think  the  chief  officer  must  have 
told  the  men  below  about  the  Water- 
devil,  for  pretty  soon  the  whole  kit  and 
boodle  of  them  left  their  work  and 
came  on  deck,  skipper  and  all.  They 
told  me  they  had  given  up  the  engine 
as  a  bad  job,  and  I  thought  to  myself 
that  most  likely  they  were  all  too  ner- 
vous to  rightly  know  what  they  were 
about.  The  captain  threw  out  the  log 
again,  but  it  floated  alongside  like  a 
cork  on  a  fishing-line,  and  at  this  he 
turned  pale  and  walked  away  from  the 
ship's  side,  forgetting  to  pull  it  in 
again. 

"  It  was  now  beginning  to  grow  dark, 
and  as  nobody  seemed  to  think  about 
supper,  I  went  below  to  look  into  that 
matter.  It  wouldn't  do  for  Miss  IVIin- 
turn  and  her  father  to  go  without  their 
regular  meal,  for  that  would  be  sure  to- 
scare  them  to  death  ;  and  if  I'm  to  have 
a  big  scare  I  like  to  take  it  on  a  good 
square  meal,  so  I  went  below  to  see- 
about  it.  But  I  wasn't  needed,  for  Miss 
Miatum's  maid,  who  was  an  elderly 
woman,  and  pretty  sharp  set  in  her  tem- 
per, was  in  the  cook's  galley  superintend- 
ing supper  for  her  people,  and  after  she 
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got  through  I  superintended  some  for 
myself. 

"  After  that  I  felt  a  good  deal  bolder, 
and  I  lighted  a  pipe  and  went  on  deck. 
There  I  found  the  whole  ship's  com- 
pany, officers  and  crew,  none  of  them 
doing  anything,  and  most  of  them  clus- 
tered together  in  little  groups,  whisper- 
ing or  grunting. 

"  I  went  up  to  the  captain  and  asked 
him  what  he  was  going  to  do  next. 
'  Do,'  said  he,  '  there  is  nothing  to  do  ; 
I've  done  everything  that  I  can  do.  I'm 
all  upset,  I  don't  know  whether  I  am 
myself  or  some  other  man  ; '  and  then  he 
walked  away. 

"I  sat  there  and  smoked  and  looked 
at  them,  and  I  can  tell  you  the  sight 
wasn't  cheerful.  There  was  the  ship, 
just  as  good  and  sound,  as  far  as  any- 
body could  see,  as  anything  that  floated 
on  the  ocean,  and  here  were  aU  her  peo- 
ple, shivering  and  shaking  and  not  speak- 
ing above  their  breath,  looking  for  all  the 
world,  under  the  light  of  the  stars  and 
the  ship's  lamps,  which  some  of  them 
had  had  sense  enough  to  light,  as  if 
they  expected,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
half -hour,  to  be  made  to  walk  the  plank  ; 
and,  to  teU  the  truth,  what  they  were 
afraid  of  would  come  to  pretty  much 
the  same  thing." 

"Mr.  Cardly,"  here  interrupted  Mr. 
Harberry,  "how  long  does  it  take  to 
coimt  a  million  ?  " 

"  That  depends,"  said  the  school-mas- 
ter, "  on  the  rapidity  of  the  calculator, 
some  calculators  count  faster  than  oth- 
ers. An  ordinary  boy,  counting  two 
hundred  a  minute,  would  require  nearly 
three  days  and  a  half  to  coimt  a  mill- 
ion." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Harberry ; 
"  please  go  on  with  your  story,  sir." 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  marine,  "  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  a  boy  and 
a  Water-devil,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
anybody  to  know  how  fast  the  latter 
can  count,  especiaUy  as  he  may  be  suj)- 
posed  to  be  used  to  it.  Well,  I  couldn't 
stand  it  any  longer  on  deck,  and  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  I  turned  in  and  went 
to  sleep." 

"  To  sleep !  Went  to  sleep  ! "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Fryker.  "  I  don't  see  how 
you  could  have  done  that." 

"  Ah,  madam,"  said  the  marine,  "  we 


soldiers  of  the  sea  are  exposed  to  all 
sorts  of  dangers — combination  dangers, 
you  might  call  them — and  in  the  course 
of  time  we  get  used  to  it ;  if  we  didn't 
we  couldn't  do  our  duty. 

"  As  the  ship  had  been  in  its  present 
predicament  for  six  or  seven  hours,  and 
nothing  had  happened,  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  things  would  not  re- 
main as  they  were  for  six  or  seven  hours 
more,  in  which  time  I  might  get  a  good 
sleep,  and  be  better  prepared  for  what 
might  come.  There's  nothing  like  a 
good  meal  and  a  good  sleep  as  a  prep- 
aration for  danger. 

"It  was  daylight  when  I  awakened, 
and  rapidly  glancing  about  me,  I  saw 
that  everything  appeared  to  be  all  right. 
Looking  out  of  the  porthole,  I  could 
see  that  the  vessel  was  still  motionless. 
I  hui-ried  on  deck,  and  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  nobody  there — no  one 
on  watch,  no  one  at  the  wheel,  no  one 
anywhere.  I  ran  dovni  into  the  f o'castle, 
which  is  the  sailors'  quarters,  but  not  a 
soul  could  I  see.  I  called,  I  whistled, 
I  searched  everywhere,  but  no  one  an- 
swered ;  I  could  find  no  one.  Then  I 
dashed  up  on  deck,  and  glared  around 
me.     Every  boat  was  gone. 

"  Now  I  knew  what  had  happened  : 
the  cowardly  rascals,  from  captain  to 
cook,  had  deserted  the  ship  in  the  night, 
and  I  had  been  left  behind  ! 

"  For  some  minutes  I  stood  motion- 
less, wondering  how  men  could  be  so 
unfeeling  as  to  do  such  a  thing.  I  soon 
became  convinced,  from  what  I  had 
seen  of  the  crew,  that  they  had  not  aU 
gone  oflf  together,  that  there  had  been 
no  concerted  action.  A  number  of 
them  had  probably  quietly  lowered  a 
boat  and  sneaked  away ;  then  another 
lot  had  gone  off,  hoping  their  mates 
would  not  hear  them  and  therefore 
crowd  into  their  boat.  And  so  they  had 
all  departed,  not  one  boat  load  think- 
ing of  anybody  but  themselves  ;  or  if 
they  thought  at  all  about  others,  quiet- 
ing their  consciences  by  supposing  that 
there  were  enough  boats  on  the  vessel, 
and  that  the  other  people  were  as  likely 
to  get  off  as  they  were. 

"Suddenly  I  thought  of  the  other 
passengers.  Had  they  been  left  be- 
hind? I  ran  down  below,  and  I  had 
scarcely  reached    the    bottom    of   the 
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steps  when  I  met  Miss  Mintum's  maid. 
'It  seems  to  me,'  she  said,  sharply, 
*  that  the  people  on  this  ship  are  neg- 
lecting their  duty.  There's  nobody  in 
the  kitchen,  and  I  want  some  gruel.' 
'  My  good  woman,'  said  I,  '  who  do  you 
want  it  for  ? '  '  Who  !  '  she  replied, 
'why,  for  Mr.  Minturn,  of  course,  and 
Miss  Minturn  may  like  some  too.' 

"  Then  I  knew  that  all  the  passengers 
had  been  left  behind ! 

"  'If  you  want  any  gruel,'  said  I,  'you 
win  have  to  go  into  the  galley  and 
make  it  yourself ; '  and  then  in  a  low 
tone  I  told  her  what  had  happened,  for 
I  knew  that  it  would  be  much  better  for 
me  to  do  this  than  for  her  to  find  it  out 
for  herself.  Without  a  word  she  sat 
right  down  on  the  floor,  and  covered 
her  head  with  her  apron.  '  Now  don't 
make  a  row,'  said  I,  '  and  frighten  your 
master  and  mistress  to  death ;  we're 
all  right  so  far,  and  all  you've  got  to 
do  is  to  take  care  of  Mr.  and  Miss 
Mintiu-n,  and  cook  their  meals.  The 
steamer  is  tight  and  sound,  and  it  can't 
be  long  before  some  sort  of  a  craft 
will  come  by  and  take  us  off.'  I  left 
her  sniffing  with  her  apron  over  her 
head,  but  when  I  came  back,  ten  min- 
utes afterward,  she  was  in  the  galley 
making  gruel, 

"  I  don't  think  you  will  be  surprised, 
my  friends,"  continued  the  marine, 
"  when  I  tell  you  that  I  now  found  my- 
self in  a  terrible  state  of  mind.  Of 
course  I  hadn't  felt  very  jovial  since 
the  steamer  had  been  so  wonderfully 
stopped ;  but  when  the  captain  and  all 
the  crew  were  aboard  I  had  that  sort 
of  confidence  which  comes  from  believ- 
ing that  when  there  are  people  about 
whose  duty  it  is  to  do  things,  when  the 
time  comes  to  do  the  things,  they  will 
do  them  ;  but  now,  practically  speaking, 
there  was  nobody  but  me.  The  others 
on  board  were  not  to  be  counted,  ex- 
cept as  incumbrances.  In  truth  I  was 
alone — alone  with  the  Water-devil ! 

"  The  moment  I  found  no  one  to  de- 
pend upon  but  myself,  and  that  I  was 
deserted  in  the  midst  of  this  lonely 
mass  of  water,  in  that  moment  did  my 
belief  in  the  Water-devil  begin  to  grow. 
When  I  first  heard  of  the  creature  I 
didn't  consider  that  it  was  my  business 
either  to  believe  in  it,  or  not  to  believe 


in  it,  and  I  could  let  the  whole  thing 
drop  out  of  my  mind,  if  I  chose  ;  but 
now  it  was  a  different  matter.  I  was 
bound  to  think  for  myself,  and  the 
more  I  thought  the  more  I  iDelieved  in 
the  Water-devil. 

"  The  fact  was,  there  wasn't  anything 
else  to  believe  in.  I  had  gone  over  the 
whole  question,  and  the  skipper  had 
gone  all  over  it,  and  everybody  else  had 
gone  all  over  it,  and  no  one  could  think 
of  anything  but  a  Water-devil  that 
could  stop  a  steamer  in  this  way  in  the 
middle  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  hold 
her  there  hour  after  hour,  in  spite  of 
wind  and  wave  and  tide.  It  could  not 
be  anything  but  the  monster  the  Por- 
tuguese had  told  us  of,  and  all  I  now 
could  do  was  to  wonder  whether,  when 
he  was  done  counting  his  milHon  claws, 
he  would  be  able  to  pull  down  a  vessel 
of  a  thousand  tons,  for  that  was  about 
the  size  of  the  General  Brooks. 

"  I  think  I  should  now  have  begun  to 
lose  my  wits  if  it  had  not  been  for  one 
thing,  and  that  was  the  coming  of  IVIiss 
Minturn  on  deck.  The  moment  I  saw 
her  lovely  face  I  stiffened  up  wonder- 
fully. '  Sir,'  said  she,  'I  would  like  to 
see  the  captain.'  'I  am  representing 
the  captain,  miss,'  I  said,  with  a  bow  ; 
'  what  is  it  that  I  can  do  for  you ? '  'I 
want  to  speak  to  him  about  the  stew- 
ard,' she  said  ;  '  I  think  he  is  neglecting 
his  duty.'  '  I  also  represent  the  stew- 
ard,' I  replied  ;  '  tell  me  what  you  wish 
of  him.'  She  made  no  answer  to  this, 
but  looked  about  her  in  a  startled  way. 
'  Where  are  all  the  men  ? '  she  said. 
'  Miss  Minturn,'  said  I,  '  I  represent  the 
crew — in  fact  I  represent  the  whole 
ship's  company  except  the  cook,  and 
his  place  must  be  taken  by  yoirr  maid.' 
'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  she  asked,  look- 
ing at  me  with  her  wide-opened,  beauti- 
ful eyes. 

"  Then,  as  there  was  no  help  for  it,  I 
told  her  everything,  except  that  I  did 
not  mention  the  Water-devil  in  connec- 
tion with  our  marvellous  stoppage.  I 
only  said  that  that  was  caused  by  some- 
thing which  nobody  understood. 

"  She  did  not  sit  down  and  cover  her 
head,  nor  did  she  scream  or  faint.  She 
turned  pale,  but  looked  steadily  at  me, 
and  her  voice  did  not  shake  as  she 
asked  me  what  was  to  be  done.     '  There 
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is  nothing  to  be  done,'  I  answered,  '  but 
to  keep  up  good  hearts,  eat  three  meals 
a  day,  and  wait  until  a  ship  comes 
along  and  takes  us  oflf.' 

"She  stood  silent  for  about  three 
minutes.  'I  think,'  she  then  said,  'that 
I  will  not  yet  tell  my  father  what  has 
happened  ; '  and  she  went  below. 

"Now,  strange  to  say,  I  walked  up 
and  down  the  deck  with  my  hat  cocked 
on  one  side  and  my  hands  in  my  pock- 
ets, feeling  a  great  deal  better.  I  did 
not  like  Water-devils  any  more  than  I 
did  before,  and  I  did  not  believe  in  this 
one  any  less  than  I  did  before,  but,  after 
all,  there  was  some  good  about  him.  It 
seems  odd,  but  the  arm  of  this  subma- 
rine monster,  over  a  mile  long  for  all 
that  I  knew,  was  a  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  lovely  Miss  Mintum  and  me. 
She  was  a  lady,  I  was  a  marine.  So  far 
as  I  knew  anything  about  bonds  of 
union,  there  wasn't  one  that  could  have 
tackled  itself  to  us  two,  except  this 
long,  slippery  arm  of  the  Water-devil, 
with  one  end  in  the  monstrous  flob  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  other  fast  to  our 
ship. 

"  There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  that  Water-devil  she 
would  have  been  no  more  to  me  than 
the  Queen  of  Madagascar  was ;  but  un- 
der the  circumstances,  if  I  wasn't  every- 
thing to  her,  who  could  be  anything — 
that  is,  if  one  looked  at  the  matter  from 
a  practical  point  of  view  ?  " 

The  blacksmith  made  a  little  move- 
ment of  impatience.  "  Suppose  you  cut 
all  that,"  said  he.  "I  don't  care  about 
the  bond  of  union  ;  I  want  to  know 
what  happened  to  the  ship." 

"It  is  likely,"  said  the  marine,  "if  I 
could  have  cut  the  bond  of  union  that 
I  spoke  of,  that  is  to  say,  the  Water- 
devil's  arm,  that  I  would  have  done  it, 
hoping  that  I  might  safely  float  off 
somewhere  with  Miss  Mintum  ;  but  I 
couldn't  cut  it  then,  and  I  can't  cut  it 
now.  That  bond  is  part  of  my  story, 
and  it  must  all  go  on  together. 

"  I  now  set  myself  to  work  to  do  what 
I  thought  ought  to  be  done  under  the 
circumstances,  but,  of  course,  that  wasn't 
very  much.  I  hoisted  a  flag  upside 
down,  and  after  considering  the  matter 
I  concluded  to  take  in  all  the  sails  that 
had  been  set.     I  thought  that  a  steam- 


er without  smoke  coming  from  her  fun- 
nel, and  no  sails  set,  would  be  more 
Hkely  to  attract  attention  from  distant 
vessels  than  if  she  appeared  to  be  under 
sail. 

"  I  am  not  a  regular  sailor,  as  I  said 
before,  but  I  got  out  on  the  yard  and 
cut  the  square  sail  loose  and  let  it  drop 
on  the  deck,  and  I  let  the  jib  come 
down  on  a  run  and  managed  to  bundle 
it  up  some  way  on  the  bowsprit.  This 
sort  of  thing  took  all  the  nautical  gym- 
nastics that  I  was  "toaster  of,  and  entirely 
occupied  my  mind,  so  that  I  fovmd  my- 
self whistling  whUe  I  worked.  I  hoped 
Miss  Mintum  heard  me  whistle,  because 
it  would  not  only  give  her  courage,  but 
wovQd  let  her  see  that  I  was  not  a  man 
who  couldn't  keep  up  his  spirits  in  a 
case  like  this. 

"When  that  work  was  over  I  began 
to  wonder  what  I  should  do  next,  and 
then  an  idea  struck  me.  'Suppose,* 
thought  I,  'that  we  are  not  station- 
ary, but  that  we  are  in  some  queer 
kind  of  a  current,  and  that  the  water, 
ship,  and  all  are  steadily  moving  on 
together,  so  that  after  a  while  we  shall 
come  in  sight  of  land,  or  into  the  track 
of  vessels ! ' 

"I  instantly  set  about  to  find  out  if 
this  was  the  case.  It  was  about  noon, 
and  it  so  happened  that  on  the  day  be- 
fore, when  the  chief  officer  took  his  ob- 
servation, I  was  seized  with  a  desire  to 
watch  him  and  see  how  he  did  it,  I 
don't  see  why  I  should  have  had  this 
notion,  but  I  had  it,  and  I  paid  the 
strictest  attention  to  the  whole  business, 
calculation  part  and  all,  and  I  found  out 
exactly  how  it  was  done. 

"  Well,  then,  I  went  and  got  the  quad- 
rant— that's  the  thing  they  do  it  with — 
and  I  took  an  observation,  and  I  found 
that  we  were  in  latitude  15°  north,  90° 
east,  exactly  where  we  had  been  twenty- 
four  hours  before  ! 

"  When  I  found  out  this  I  turned  so 
faint  that  I  wanted  to  sit  down  and  cover 
up  my  head.  The  Water-devil  had  us, 
there  was  no  mistake  about  it,  and  no 
use  trying  to  think  of  anything  else. 
I  staggered  along  the  deck,  went  below, 
and  cooked  myself  a  meal.  In  a  case 
like  this  there's  nothing  like  a  square 
meal  to  keep  a  man  up. 

"  I  know  you  don't  like  to  bear  her 
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mentioned,"  said  the  marine,  turning  to 
the  blacksmith,  "  but  I  am  boimd  to  say 
that  in  course  of  the  afternoon  Miss 
Minturn  came  on  deck  several  times,  to 
ask  if  anything  new  had  happened,  and 
if  I  had  seen  a  vessel.  I  showed  her 
all  that  I  had  done,  and  told  her  I  was 
going  to  hang  out  lights  at  night,  and 
did  everything  I  could  to  keep  her  on 
deck  as  long  as  possible  ;  for  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  she  needed  fresh  air,  and  I 
needed  company.  As  long  as  I  was  talk- 
ing to  her  I  didn't  care  a  snap  of  my 
finger  for  the  Water-devil.  It  is  queer 
what  an  influence  a  beautiful  woman  has 
on  a  man,  but  it's  so,  and  there's  no  use 
arguing  about  it.  She  said  she  had 
been  puzzling  her  brains  to  find  out 
what  had  stopped  us,  and  she  supposed 
it  must  be  that  we  had  mn  onto  a  shal- 
low place  and  stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  but 
thought  it  wonderful  that  there  should 
be  such  a  place  so  far  from  land.  I 
agreed  with  her  that  it  was  wonderful, 
and  added  that  that  was  probably  the 
reason  the  captain  and  the  crew  had 
been  seized  with  a  panic.  But  sensible 
people  like  herself  and  her  father,  I 
said,  ought  not  to  be  troubled  by  such  an 
occurrence,  especially  as  the  vessel  re- 
mained in  a  perfectly  sound  condition. 

"  She  said  that  her  father  was  busily 
engaged  in  writing  his  memou'S,  and 
that  his  mind  was  so  occupied,  he  had 
not  concerned  himself  at  all  about  our 
situation,  that  is,  if  he  had  noticed  that 
we  were  not  moving.  *  If  he  wants  to 
see  the  steward,  or  anybody  else,'  I 
said,  '  please  call  upon  me.  You  know 
I  represent  the  whole  ship's  company, 
and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  anything 
for  him  or  for  you.'  She  thanked  me 
very  much  and  went  below. 

"  She  came  up  again,  after  this,  but 
her  maid  came  with  her,  and  the  two 
walked  on  deck  for  a  while.  I  didn't 
have  much  to  say  to  them  that  time ;  but 
just  before  dark  Miss  Minturn  came  on 
deck  alone,  and  walked  forward,  where  I 
happened  to  be.  '  Sir,'  said  she,  and  her 
voice  trembled  a  little  as  she  spoke,  '  if 
anything  should  happen,  will  you  prom- 
ise me  that  you  will  try  to  save  my 
father  ?  '  You  can't  imagine  how  these 
touching  words  from  this  beautiful 
woman  affected  me.  '  My  dear  lady,' 
said  I,  and  I  hope  she  did  not  take  of- 


fence at  the  warmth  of  my  expression, 
'  I  don't  see  how  anything  can  happen ; 
but  I  promise  you,  on  the  word  of  a 
sea-soldier,  that  if  danger  shovdd  come 
upon  us,  I  will  save  not  only  your  father 
but  yourself  and  your  maid.  Trust  me 
for  that.' 

"  The  look  she  gave  me  when  I  said 
these  words,  and  especially  the  flash  of 
her  eye  when  I  spoke  of  my  being  a  sea- 
soldier,  made  me  feel  strong  enough  to 
tear  that  sea-monster's  arm  in  twain, 
and  to  sail  away  with  the  lovely  creature 
for  whom  my  heart  was  beginning  to 
throb." 

"It's  a  pity,"  said  the  blacksmith, 
"  that  you  hadn't  jumped  into  the  wa- 
ter while  the  fit  was  on  you,  and  done 
the  tearing." 

"  A  man  often  feels  strong  enough  to 
do  a  thing,"  said  the  marine,  "  and  yet 
doesn't  care  to  try  to  do  it,  and  that  was 
my  case  at  that  time ;  but  I  vowed  to 
myself  that  if  the  time  came  when  there 
was  any  saving  to  be  done,  I'd  attend  to 
Miss  Minturn,  even  if  I  had  to  neglect 
the  rest  of  the  family. 

"  She  didn't  make  any  answer,  but  she 
gave  me  her  hand  ;  and  she  couldn't 
have  done  anything  I  liked  better  than 
that.  I  held  it  as  long  as  I  could,  which 
wasn't  very  long,  and  then  she  went 
down  to  her  father." 

"  Glad  of  it,"  said  the  blacksmith. 

"When  I  had  had  my  supper  and  had 
smoked  my  pipe,  and  everything  was 
still,  and  I  knew  I  shouldn't  see  any- 
body any  more  that  night,  I  began  to 
have  the  quakes  and  the  shakes.  If  even 
I  had  had  the  maid  to  talk  to,  it  would 
have  been  a  comfort ;  but  in  the  way  of 
faithfully  attending  to  her  employers 
that  woman  was  a  trump.  She  cooked 
for  them,  and  did  for  them,  and  stuck 
by  them  straight  along,  so  she  hadn't 
any  time  for  chats  with  me. 

"Being  alone,  I  couldn't  help  all  the 
time  thinking  about  the  Water-devil, 
and  although  it  seems  a  foohsh  thing 
now  that  I  look  back  on  it,  I  set  to  work 
to  calculate  how  long  it  would  take  him 
to  count  his  feet.  I  made  it  about  the 
same  time  as  you  did,  sir,"  nodding  to 
the  school-master,  "only  I  considered 
that  if  he  counted  twelve  hours,  and 
slept  and  rested  twelve  hours,  that  would 
make  it  seven  days,  which  would  give 
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me  a  good  long  time  with  Miss  Minturn, 
and  that  would  be  the  greatest  of  ]ojb 
to  me,  no  matter  what  happened  after- 
ward. 

"But  then  nobody  could  be  certain 
that  the  monster  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  needed  rest  or  sleep.  He  might  be 
able  to  count  without  stopping,  and  how 
did  I  know  that  he  couldn't  check  off 
four  hundred  claws  a  minute  ?  If  that 
happened  to  be  the  case,  our  time  must 
be  nearly  up. 

"When  that  idea  came  into  my  head, 
I  jumped  up  and  began  to  walk  about. 
What  could  I  do  ?  I  certainly  ought  to 
be  ready  to  do  something  when  the  time 
came.  I  thought  of  getting  life-pre- 
servers, and  strapping  one  on  each  of 
us,  so  that  if  the  Water-devil  turned 
over  the  vessel  and  shook  us  out,  we 
shouldn't  sink  down  to  him,  but  would 
float  on  the  surface. 

"  But  then  the  thought  struck  me  that 
if  he  should  find  the  vessel  empty  of  live 
creatures,  and  should  see  us  floating 
around  on  the  top,  all  he  had  to  do  was 
to  let  go  of  the  ship  and  grab  us,  one  at 
a  time.  When  I  thought  of  a  fist  as  big 
as  a  yawl-boat,  clapping  its  fifty-two  fin- 
gers on  me,  it  sent  a  shiver  through  my 
bones.  The  fact  was  there  wasn't  any- 
thing to  do,  and  so  after  a  while  I  man- 
aged to  get  asleep,  which  was  a  great 
comfort." 

"Mr,  Cardly,"  said  Mr.  Harberry  to 
the  school-master,  "  what  reason  can  you 


assign  why  a  sea-monster,  such  as  has 
been  described  to  us,  should  neglect  to 
seize  upon  several  small  boats  filled  with 
men  who  were  escaping  from  a  vessel 
which  it  held  in  custody  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  precisely  see,"  answered  Mr. 
Cardly,  "  why  these  men  should  have 
been  allowed  this  immunity,  but  I " 

"  Oh,  that  is  easily  explained,"  inter- 
rupted the  maiine,  "for  of  course  the 
Water-devil  could  not  know  that  a  lot 
more  people  were  not  left  in  the  ship, 
and  if  he  let  go  his  hold  on  her,  to  try 
and  grab  a  boat  that  was  moving  as 
fast  as  men  could  row  it,  the  steamer 
might  get  out  of  his  reach,  and  he 
mightn't  have  another  chance  for  a  hun- 
dred years  to  make  fast  to  a  vessel.  No, 
sir,  a  creature  Uke  that  isn't  apt  to  take 
any  wild  chances,  when  he's  got  hold  of 
a  really  good  thing.  Anyway  we  were 
held  tight  and  fast,  for  at  twelve  o'clock 
the  next  day  I  took  another  observation, 
and  there  we  were,  in  the  same  latitude 
and  longitude  that  we  had  been  in  for 
two  days.  I  took  the  captain's  glass,  and 
I  looked  all  over  the  water  of  that  bay, 
which,  as  I  think  I  have  said  before,  was 
aU  the  same  as  the  ocean,  being  some- 
where about  a  thousand  miles  wide. 
Not  a  sail,  not  a  puff  of  smoke  could  I 
see.  It  must  have  been  a  slack  season 
for  navigation,  or  else  we  were  out  of 
the  common  track  of  vessels  ;  I  had 
never  known  that  the  Bay  of  Bengal  was 
so  desperately  lonely. 


(To  be  concluded  in  the  February  number.) 
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By  William  P.  P.  Longfellow. 


,  T  is  easy  to  conclude, 
/^  when  one  looks  at 
the  amount  of  build- 
ing that  Americans 
do  nowadaj'S,  that 
there  is  here  a  great 
and  general  interest 
in  architecture.  Yet 
it  is  also  easy  to  suppose  such  an  in- 
terest when  the  real  spring  of  activity 
is  somewhere  else.  Interest  in  archi- 
tecture there  is  among  architects ;  in 
building  among  the  public.  But  ar- 
chitecture is  more  than  building ;  and 
I  am  led  to  suspect  that  a  real  archi- 
tectural interest  is  almost  as  esoteric 
and  professional  as  an  interest  in  ab- 
stract law  or  medicine.  A  certain  cul- 
tivated class  takes  pride,  and  doubtless 
pleasure,  in  the  architecture  of  its 
nouses ;  the  clergy  and  the  faithful  in 
their  churches.  When  a  striking  public 
building  is  put  up  it  attracts  admira- 
tion. But  I  do  not  notice  that  after  its 
first  nine-days'  wonderment  many  non- 
professional eyes  linger  on  the  build- 
ings as  eyes  linger  on  what  delights 
them.  You  may  see  a  crowd  gather 
about  a  shop- window  to  admire  the  mer- 
chandise, or  the  seamstress,  or  pastry- 
cook that  is  displayed  in  it ;  but  you  do 
not  often  see  a  man  pausing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street  to  study  the  building. 
The  architect  may  have  written  it  over 
with  his  best  thought  and  feeling  ;  its 
business  occupants  will  make  haste  to 
cover  it  up  with  signs,  sparing  noth- 
ing but  the  light ;  and  this  is  not  done 
carefully  or  regretfully,  as  if  it  were  an 
unwelcome  necessity  of  business,  but  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  as  if  it  involved 
no  sacrifice.  Or  no  sooner  does  the  aver- 
age owner  have  his  house  fairly  in  his 
hands  than  he  is  ready  to  turn  it  over 


to  the  first  carpenter  to  make  any  con- 
spicuous alteration  in  it  that  convenience 
calls  for — not,  we  will  say,  in  contempt 
for  its  architectural  harmony,  but  with 
a  thoughtlessness  for  it  which  is  almost 
as  contumeUous.  If  there  is  a  part  on 
which  he  dwells  with  abiding  admiration, 
ten  to  one  it  is  some  matter  of  furnish- 
ing or  decoration,  of  paint  or  upholstery, 
a  thing  which  adds  its  charm  to  archi- 
tecture but  is  unessential  to  it.  Our 
people  like  magnificence,  they  like  size, 
they  like  decoration.  But  with  the  real- 
ization of  bigness  and  an  impression  of 
sumptuousness  they  are  satisfied,  and 
they  do  not  stop  to  look  beyond. 

I  am  not  deprecating  lack  of  profes- 
sional understanding  of  architecture,  or 
of  historical  discrimination  of  styles; 
but  want  of  care  for  those  qualities  of 
design  that  belong  to  all  good  architect- 
ure. This  kind  of  interest  we  believe  to 
be  essential  to  general  appreciation  of 
any  art.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  as  a 
purist  may,  that  in  a  covmtry  where 
architecture  had  a  higher  development, 
and  the  average  work  was  more  excel- 
lent, the  lack  would  not  exist.  It  is  up- 
hill work  to  develop  a  fine  art  in  a 
people  that  is  indiflferent  to  it  and  un- 
critical of  it ;  fine  architecture  has  grown 
up  in  the  past  only  where  the  people,  or 
at  least  large  communities  of -them,  put 
heart  into  it.  This  was  the  case,  I  sup- 
pose, among  the  Greeks  of  the  pre- 
Alexandrine  period,  among  the  faithful 
followers  of  the  Church  in  the  tweKth 
century,  among  the  free  citizens  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth.  Where  it  is 
not  so  we  may  doubt  the  reality  of  gen- 
eral concern  for  the  art  in  the  face  of 
more  evidence  than  we  see  here  and 
now. 

How  is  this  doubt  consistent,  one  may 
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ask,  with  the  undeniable  advance  in  all 
the  arts  which  we  see  about  us  ;  with  the 
great  attention  given  them  in  print  and 
in  speech;  the  abundance  of  pictures, 
decoration,  and  statues ;  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure in  architecture  beyond  the 
necessities  of  building  ?  The  attention, 
the  abundance,  the  expenditure  are  be- 
yond question — perhaps  as  great  as  we 
can  look  for  except  among  a  people 
which  has  also  abundant  leisure,  or  with 
whom  art  is  directly  in  the  service  of 
their  chief  concern,  as  it  was  in  the  med- 
iaeval Church.  But  our  phase  of  activity 
is  pecuHar.  The  things  which  attract 
our  people  to  art  are  the  ornamental 
element  and  the  reahstic.  The  realistic 
element  attracts  in  all  stages  of  artistic 
development,  at  least  in  all  but  the  most 
technically  cultivated ;  the  ornamental, 
sufficiently  pervasive  in  all,  is  especially 
characteristic  of  the  inchoate,  the  bar- 
baric ;  and  a  critic  who  had  no  dread  of 
hot  water  might  say  that,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns the  public,  our  appreciation  of  art 
is  akin  to  the  barbaric.  Everything  that 
makes  for  splendor — color,  ornamental 
effect,  decorative  material — commands 
attention.  The  popular  art  is  decora- 
tive ;  the  favorite  decorator  is  he  who 
has  most  contrivances  of  new  materials, 
mechanical  novelties,  and  the  most  opu- 
lent color  ;  the  favorite  source  of  inspi- 
ration is  the  art  of  the  East,  which  lives 
by  color  and  not  by  design.  In  paint- 
ing the  attraction  is  not  figure-painting, 
which  works  by  form — unless  it  be  in 
pronounced  reahsm,  or  in  genre,  which 
combines  realism  and  decoration — but 
landscape,  which  gives  the  greatest  range 
of  color  and  picturesque  effect  with  the 
minimum  of  drawing.  To  this  obliquity 
of  taste — I  do  not  use  the  word  con- 
temptuously, but  to  imply  a  one-sided 
vision — to  this  obhquity  of  taste  the  arts 
of  form  and  design  are  under  eclipse. 
Sculpture,  the  art  of  form  pure  and  sim- 
ple, in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  a  few  able 
artists,  does  not  live  among  us,  and  is, 
I  think,  decadent  abroad.  Portraiture 
apart,  the  average  American  at  home 
has  eyes  only  for  the  graveyard  angel  or 
for  Rogers's  statuettes ;  the  travelling 
American  is  called  upon  to  admire  the 
salacious  or  tortured  realism  of  Fal- 
guifere  or  Rodin,  or  the  inanities  of 
Italian  lace-carvers.     If  there  is  scidpt- 


ure  that  attracts  him,  it  is  the  animal 
sculpture  of  Barye  or  Cain.  Architect- 
ure, the  art  of  form  appHed  to  design, 
or  of  design  applied  to  form  if  you  wiU, 
made  indispensable  by  its  ministry  to 
practical  wants,  calls  out  a  passing  ad- 
miration by  its  bulk  or  its  ornament, 
when  there  is  enough  of  either,  but  its 
essential  qualities  are  under  eclipse. 

Its  essential  qualities,  I  say.  We  need 
not  spend  much  time  discussing  these 
qualities,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  recall 
them  briefly.  Its  chief  distinction  is 
that  it  is  purely  creative.  The  world 
was  ftdl  of  pictures  before  there  were 
eyes  to  see  them ;  animal  fonns,  which 
are  the  sculptor's  material,  came  when 
eyes  came  :  but  until  man  developed  it 
there  was  nothing  Uke  a  cathedral  or  a 
palace  on  the  earth.  Architecture  is 
more  absolutely  creative  than  any  other 
human  art  except  music,  and  so  is  shai-p- 
ly  distinguished  from  its  sister  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  which  are  pri- 
marily arts  of  observation.  In  an  age 
which  is  pre-eminently  an  age  of  obser- 
vation and  of  science,  it  is  natural  that 
the  arts  of  observation  should  be  domi- 
nant, and  that  realism  in  art  should  be 
stimulated  by  the  habit  of  observation. 
In  an  age  that  is  devoted  to  mechanical 
achievement,  it  is  natural  that  the  cre- 
ative faculties  should  have  their  chief 
activity  in  mechanical  and  scientific 
contrivance.  So  we  find  that  in  archi- 
tecture the  side  that  is  stimulated  and 
appreciated  by  the  public  is  naturally 
the  mechanical  side,  the  provision  for 
material  wants,  and  that  the  other  side 
is  ecUpsed ;  while  in  the  arts  of  observa- 
tion— in  sculpture,  in  painting,  and  in 
literature  as  it  is  represented  by  poetry, 
the  drama,  and  the  novel — realism  domi- 
nates. There  is  no  realism  in  the  art  of 
architecture  ;  the  creative  element  occu- 
pies the  whole  field.  There  is  no  art 
therefore — again  excepting  music — in 
which  the  human  influence,  the  per- 
sonal element,  is  so  absolutely  incar- 
nated. In  painting  and  in  sculptiire 
there  is  room  enough  for  the  pereonal 
expression  of  the  artist ;  it  marks  the 
difference  between  his  work  and  anoth- 
er's, and  gives  to  his  productions  their 
value,  though  it  is  overlaid  by  nature's 
forms,  and  only  indirectly  revealed 
through  them.     But   in  the  architect's 
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work  the  personal  element  is  unobscured 
save  by  the  color  of  his  material,  and  the 
modifications  which  mechanical  laws  in- 
duce in  his  design.  The  design  is  the 
expression  of  the  human  creative  power 
in  his  woi'k,  and  this  creative  power  is 
not  simply  that  of  the  individual  archi- 
tect who  planned  the  building,  but  of 
the  myriad  foreiomners  whose  slow  evo- 
lution furnished  the  artistic  forms  in 
which  his  design  is  expressed.  It  is  a 
truism  to  say  that  the  architecture  is  the 
design,  and  it  might  seem  superfluous 
to  urge  these  considerations  ;  yet  it  is 
exactly  the  design  that  is  most  ignored 
in  the  common  estimate  of  architecture. 
For  the  architect,  the  proportions  of  his 
doors  and  windows,  let  us  say,  are  com- 
manded, to  an  inch  perhaps,  by  the  mass 
of  his  fa9ade  ;  his  shaft  and  capital  are 
nicely  gauged  by  the  proportions  of  the 
arch  they  carry  or  the  tower  they  deco- 
rate ;  his  cornices  and  string-courses  are 
graduated  to  the  height  of  his  fa9ade ; 
their  smallest  mouldings  feel  the  same 
influence  in  their  subdivisions  ;  but  how 
many  observers  see  this  ? 

I  think  there  is  a  common  impression 
that  the  architect's  detail  is,  after  all, 
rather  vmimportant.  Yet  no  good  ar- 
tist, I  believe,  makes  his  details  unim- 
portant in  the  part  of  his  work  which 
he  most  values.  The  landscape  painter 
may  slight  the  details  of  form,  li  form 
is  not  what  he  is  after ;  but  he  takes 
endless  pains  that  the  reflection  of  a 
cloud  in  his  river  shall  have  the  right 
relation  of  value  and  color  to  the  cloud 
above.  I  heard  an  architect  object  one 
day  to  a  sculptor's  pedestal  that,  though 
the  outline  was  good,  the  mouldings 
and  ornaments  were  ill-adjusted.  "  Oh, 
well ! "  answered  another  critic,  a  mu- 
sician, "  if  only  the  outline  is  good  the 
detail  does  not  matter  much."  The 
natural  rejoinder  was,  "How  would  you 
like  that  doctrine  appUed  to  your  own 
art  ?  "  Is  a  musician  content  with  a  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  or  Chopin's 
music  in  which  the  main  lines  of  the 
composition  are  followed,  but  the  details 
are  ill-rendered  and  slip-shod  ?  In  ar- 
chitecture, where,  as  in  music,  design  is 
everything,  detail,  out  of  which  the 
whole  is  composed,  however  simple  it 
may  be,  is  never  unimportant.  The 
skilful  architect  is  not  he  who  merely 


gives  his  masses  a  good  outline — this  is 
not  very  difficult  if  one  cares  to  do  noth- 
ing else — but  he  who,  having  done  this, 
fills  his  outlines  with  parts  agreeable  in 
themselves  and  in  harmonious  adjust- 
ment, down  to  the  smallest,  with  the 
whole  and  with  each  other.  The  eye 
that  observes  a  work  of  architecture  and 
does  not  take  account  of  its  detail,  is  an 
eye  which  does  not  appreciate  its  design, 
that  is,  its  essence.  In  truth,  through 
all  the  arts  of  to-day,  at  least  among 
us  Americans,  in  spite  of  unmistakable 
progress  in  other  directions,  design  is 
the  quality  that  is  in  eclipse.  The  pre- 
vailing craze  for  what  we  like  to  call  dec- 
orative design  depends  on  color,  mate- 
rial, magnificence  ;  while  for  the  design 
decorative  material  is  chucked  together 
— I  can  use  no  more  complimentary 
word — ^with  a  disregard  of  form  and 
adaptation  which  we  may  call  helpless 
or  arrogant,  as  we  prefer.  Skilful  design 
is  no  passport  to  favor ;  ugliness  or 
clumsiness  no  bar,  if  only  color  is  effec- 
tive and  material  attracts. 

We  might  wonder  that  this  condition 
should  follow  all  the  instruction  and 
monition  that  have  been  lately  poured 
upon  the  public  in  books  and  magazines. 
Let  us  see  if  these  have  not  had  some- 
thing to  do  in  provoking  it.  The  liter- 
ary awakening  in  art  came  a  generation 
ago,  in  a  season  of  depression  and  for- 
malism, like  the  stimulus  of  a  cold 
plunge  to  a  languid  man.  It  brought 
the  gospel  of  sincerity  in  ari,  of  devo- 
tion to  nature,  of  common-sense ;  in 
the  arts  of  architecture  and  decoration, 
the  gospel  of  use  and  of  construction. 
The  trouble  was  that  being  esoteric,  and 
aiming  especially  to  instruct  amateurs, 
its  teaching  soon  hardened  into  a  deca- 
logue as  formal  as  the  old  tradition  it 
attacked,  but  less  artistically  operative. 
Its  precepts,  in  the  main  wholesome, 
were  of  great  convenience  to  many 
people,  for  in  art,  as  in  algebra,  it  is 
easier  to  remember  rules  than  to  under- 
stand processes  or  to  judge  of  results. 
The  popular  fallacy  was  that  they  were 
productive  of  art,  whereas,  useful  as 
many  of  them  were  for  restraint,  they 
did  not  produce  or  teach  art  any  more 
than  penal  statutes  produce  or  teach  the 
active  virtues.  No  high-mindedness  or 
sincerity  ever  gave  a  painter  power  to 
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lay  a  beautiful  color  or  bring  two  lines 
into  harmony  ;  no  constructive  fitness 
ever  enabled  an  architect  to  proportion 
an  arch  or  a  column  ;  nor  did  use  and 
common-sense  ever  teach  a  decorator  to 
give  beautiful  shape  to  a  bracket.  In 
fact,  the  discussions  and  teachings  were 
of  a  nature  to  divert  attention  from  the 
essentials  of  design  and  to  fix  it  on  ex- 
ternal precautions,  and  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  them  were  like  a  man  who 
should  go  about  dressed  in  a  hat-box  in- 
stead of  a  hat.  Things  were  done  every 
day,  in  dutiful  obedience  to  Mr,  Bus- 
kin's precepts,  that  would  draw  from  him 
inkstandfuls  of  pungent  denunciation  if 
he  could  see  them ;  and  Mr,  Eastlake 
had  his  name  associated  with  more  ugly 
furniture,  I  suppose,  than  was  ever  seen 
in  equal  time. 

The  awakening  was  short.  The  teach- 
ers who  thought  to  estabhsh  a  new  gos- 
pel produced  only  a  new  fashion,  as 
fleeting  as  other  fashions.  The  criticism 
that  was  based  on  their  teachings  broke 
down  ;  their  precepts,  thrown  into  dis- 
credit, were  brought  to  naught  by  the 
exaggeration  of  their  devotees.  It  was 
natural  that  the  older  canons  of  design, 
which  had  their  value,  being  once  flout- 
ed and  displaced  should  be  forgotten  ; 
that  design  itself,  being  so  cheapened, 
should  be  first  misprised  and  then  neg- 
lected. It  will  be  long,  perhaps,  before 
the  public  will  give  it  again  the  place 
that  belongs  to  it. 

That  artists  of  all  kinds  should  have 
resisted  the  doctrinnaire  teaching  and 
criticism,  which,  ignoring  artistic  effect 
as  they  conceived  it,  dealt  only  with 
ethical  maxims  and  rules  of  propriety, 
was  natural ;  for,  while  such  criticism 
insists  magisterially  upon  things  which 
to  them  are  secondary,  it  is  apt  to  over- 
look the  objects  for  which  they  chiefly 
work.  If  a  critic  sees  that  his  painter's 
sheep  are  as  big  as  his  hay-stacks,  he  is 
right  to  remind  him  of  the  blemish. 
But  if  the  painter  has  put  his  whole 
heart  into  getting  the  right  scale  of 
color  and  values  in  his  distance,  he 
marks  for  incompetent  the  critic  who 
does  not  see  this  greater  thing,  and  is 
likely  to  sniff  at  all  he  says.  So  the 
architect,  when  he  has  worked  his  hard- 
est to  refine  the  proportions  of  his 
fa9ade  and  of  his  detail,  loses  patience 


at  the  critic  who  can  only  scold  him  for 
an  unnecessarj'  pUaster,  and  is  not  much 
better  satisfied  with  the  painter  who 
looks  at  nothing  but  the  color-stains  on 
his  wall.  So  much  have  ai-tists,  like 
writers,  suffered  at  the  hands  of  unsym- 
pathetic critics,  that  it  has  become  com- 
mon to  insist  that  criticism  of  any  work 
of  art  should  be  merely  exegetical ;  that 
its  only  fit  office  is  to  set  forth  the  pur- 
pose of  the  artist  and  to  explain  his 
work  ;  that  praise  or  blame  is  imperti- 
nence in  any  critic.  This  again  is  ex- 
cathedra  doctrine,  apphed  at  the  other 
end.  It  stretches  the  theory  of  plenary 
inspiration  much  too  far.  Its  legitimate 
conclusion  is  that  the  artist  himseK  is 
his  own  best  critic,  for  he  best  knows 
what  he  undertakes  to  do,  and  can  most 
completely  explain  it. 

Without  going  the  length  of  this  ex- 
treme doctrine,  we  may  say  that  the 
artist's  point  of  view  cannot  safelj'  be 
neglected ;  that  criticism  which  neglects 
it  cannot  help  being  one-sided — that  is, 
distorted — and  therefore  is  likely  to  be 
false.  That  architecture,  like  other  ai-ts, 
has  suffered  from  this  kind  of  criticism, 
needs  no  teUing;  probably  it  has  suf- 
fered more  than  the  others,  for  its 
critics'  point  of  view  has,  since  the  htei*- 
ary  awakening  I  have  been  speaking  of, 
been  persistently  eccentric.  There  is 
one  way  of  presenting  architecture  of 
which  we  have  seen  a  good  deal  lately, 
that  might  be  instructive  to  the  archi- 
tect in  showing  him  how  other  men  and 
other  artists  look  at  his  work.  I  mean 
the  illustration  of  architecture,  and  es- 
pecially the  drawing  of  architecture,  by 
artists  who  are  not  architects.  The 
drawing  of  any  object,  we  may  say,  is  a 
kind  of  analytical  criticism.  The  more 
intelligently  skilful  it  is,  the  more  ana- 
l^iiical  it  is.  The  painter  or  draughts- 
man knows  that  he  cannot  record  all  he 
sees ;  he  would  not  if  he  could.  His 
first  preoccupation  is  to  analyze  his 
subject ;  to  see  what  is  most  impor- 
tant and  characteristic  in  it ;  to  set  this 
forth  convincingly ;  to  subordinate,  and 
even  to  suppress,  the  unimportant  or  the 
insignificant.  The  way  in  which  this 
is  done,  the  differing  quality  of  the  anal- 
ysis gives,  even  more  than  differences 
of  technique,  the  distinctive  character  to 
the  painter's  work.     Now  Nature   can 
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bear  a  good  deal  of  analyzing,  of  partial 
representation.  She  is  inexhaustible 
and  perennial,  and  if  a  painter,  from  his 
extreme  point  of  view,  does  her  injustice 
in  a  one-sided  representation,  she  out- 
lives him,  and  another  painter,  with  a 
diflferent  point  of  view,  comes  to  counter- 
act him.  If  a  concert-player  misrepre- 
sents the  work  of  a  composer,  the  next 
who  follows  may  set  the  public  right. 
But  it  is  not  so  when  an  artist  in  a 
picture  makes  permanent  record  of  the 
work  of  another.  It  is  easy  in  this  case 
for  the  illustrator — just  as  easy  as  for 
the  literary  critic — from  the  mere  habit 
of  fixing  his  attention  on  other  things 
than  those  which  preoccupy  his  victim, 
to  misrepresent  his  work,  and  so  in 
perfect  innocence  to  do  him  injustice. 
There  is  less  danger  of  this  where  the 
illustrated  artist  is  a  sculptor;  for  the 
painter,  accustomed  like  the  sculptor  to 
working  from  the  human  figure,  knows 
that  its  forms  are  not  to  be  trifled 
with,  while  the  forms  which  the  archi- 
tect uses  have  no  such  acknowledged 
sanctity. 

Some  architectural  exhibitions — that 
is,  exhibitions  of  architectural  drawings 
— have,  in  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  from 
artists  and  the  public.  It  has  been 
curious  to  note  how  spectators  have 
concerned  themselves  with  the  draw- 
ings as  drawings,  and  not  with  the  archi- 
tecture ;  how  notices  of  the  press  have 
taken  account  of  them  as  pictures,  not 
as  portraits ;  how,  if  any  have  been  spe- 
cially admired,  it  has  been  for  qualities 
that  go  to  make  a  picture — for  color, 
freshness,  clever  handling  of  brush  or 
pen.  Scarcely  a  critic  in  the  press,  even 
in  the  leading  architectural  papers,  so 
far  as  I  have  seen,  has  troubled  himself 
about  what  was  the  first  test  of  merit 
in  the  drawings,  their  excellence  as  rep- 
resentations of  architecture,  or,  what 
was  still  more  important,  the  design  of 
the  architecture  itself.  This  brings  us 
back  to  the  proposition  with  which  I 
set  out,  that  the  public,  to  which  I  am 
afraid  we  must  add  even  the  painters, 
cares  little  for  architecture  for  its  own 
sake. 

Some  years  ago,  when  The  Century 
Magazine  undertook  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  buildings  of  the  late  H.  H.  Rich- 


ardson, its  editors  found  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  from  its  corps  of  illus- 
trators drawings  that  were  satisfactory 
to  the  architect  himself.  The  artists 
were  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the 
country ;  but  the  subjects  were  new  to 
them,  the  architect's  intention  was  not 
evident  to  them,  the  qualities  on  which 
he  relied  for  his  eflfects  were  out  of  their 
ken,  their  way  of  handling  their  draw- 
ings did  not  suit  the  subjects.  Their 
habit  was  the  habit  of  all  painters — and 
for  this  discussion  I  class  all  illustrators 
with  painters — to  work  from  nature, 
and  to  look  first  for  the  characteristics 
of  nature  in  whatever  invites  represen- 
tation. The  painter  of  to-day,  chiefly  a 
painter  of  landscape,  is  trained  as  a 
devotee  of  nature.  The  old  traditions 
of  composition,  chiaro-oscuro  and  eflfect, 
under  which  the  older  painters  relent- 
lessly tinkered  whatever  nature  set  be- 
fore them,  are  rubbish  and  impediments 
to  our  painters,  whose  glory  it  is  to 
paint  just  what  they  see.  What  they 
see  is  what  they  have  learned  to  see, 
and  their  learning  has  been  done  only 
at  the  feet  of  Nature.  Therefore  it  re- 
quires from  them,  I  think,  a  distinct 
and  steady  effort,  if  they  paint  a  build- 
ing, to  remember  that  it  is  first  a  work 
of  art,  and  that  the  designer's  inten- 
tion— his  point  of  view,  his  design — is, 
on  the  right  theory  of  criticism,  to  be 
kept  all  the  time  in  mind.  There  is  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  fact  that  the 
material  with  which  the  architect  works, 
his  brick  or  stone,  is  itself  a  work  of 
nature,  or  soon  becomes  so,  and  chal- 
lenges the  painter's  attention  as  such. 
No  sooner  has  a  building  left  the  archi- 
tect's hand  than  Nature  begins  to  efface 
his  touch  and  to  substitute  her  own. 
To  the  painter  her  finger-marks  are 
very  tempting.  To  him  the  building  is 
first  of  all  a  pile  of  stones ;  its  mass,  its 
color,  its  light  and  shade,  its  value  in 
the  picture,  are  his  chief  concern.  So 
far  as  a  building  is  only  a  part  of  a 
picture,  an  adjunct  or  secondary  con- 
stituent, this  is  right,  and  the  architect 
may  not  complain,  for  it  is  not  a  picture 
of  architecture.  But  when  the  archi- 
tecture is  the  picture,  the  conscientious 
painter  will  remember  that  he  is  not 
drawing — expounding,  we  may  say — a 
work  of  nature,  but  a  work  of  art,  and 
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must,  if  lie  will  expound  it  fairly,  search 
out  his  fellow-artist's  point  of  view. 

I  give  prominence  to  the  painter  in 
this  discussion  because  painting  is  now 
the  dominant  art ;  so  much  so  that 
painters  give  the  law  to  the  pubUc  taste 
in  matters  of  art,  and  even  the  name  of 
artists  is  often  appHed  to  them  with 
exclusive  meaning,  as  if  there  were  no 
others.  All  through  the  earlier  histoiy 
of  civilization  it  was  otherwise — archi- 
tecture dominated.  The  great  masters 
of  the  Renaissance  first  raised  the  other 
arts  to  equal  importance  ;  after  them 
painting  gradually  eclipsed  her  sisters ; 
architecture  and  sculpture  are  still  under 
eclipse.  Not  only  does  painting  absorb 
the  pubHc  interest  and  appreciation  of 
art,  but  it  influences,  and  in  many  re- 
spects controls,  the  practice  of  the  other 
arts.  The  American  school  of  wood- 
engraving,  which  accomphshes  things 
which  were  never  before  dreamed  of, 
owes  its  inspiration  to  painting,  and 
largely  even  to  the  technics  of  painting. 
An  artist  like  Jungling,  whom  we  have 
just  lost,  was  impossible  under  the  old 
order  of  things.  So  the  painter-etchers, 
as  they  are  called,  have  carried  the  day 
over  the  old-fashioned  etchers,  and  fol- 
lowing the  path  pointed  out  by  Rem- 
brandt, have  diverted  their  art  from 
the  study  of  line  to  the  study  of  tints 
and  values.  Taking  it  into  the  service 
of  modem  landscape,  they  have  done 
many  things  that  were  not  done  before, 
but  they  have  left  undone  many  good 
things  that  were  done.  I  do  not  argue 
as  some  critics  have  argued,  Mr.  Ruskin, 
for  instance,  that  the  attempt  to  give 
light  and  shade  with  the  needle  is  itself 
improper — that  the  modern  devices  of 
retrousmge  and  artistic  printing  are  the 
tricks  of  a  charlatan.  The  richness  of 
tint  that  modem  etching  gives  has  great 
beauty,  and  has  not  been  got  in  any 
other  way.  But  architects  may  well 
unite  with  those  who  insist  that  to  neg- 
lect the  free  use  of  the  open  line  is  to 
throw  away  the  most  characteristic  and 
spirited  means  of  expression  which  the 
needle  puts  into  the  etcher's  hand.  It 
would  be  a  distinct  loss  to  art  if  the 
works  of  such  an  etcher  as  Brunet-Des- 
baines  were  lost ;  but  it  will  be  a  distinct 
crippling  of  the  etcher's  power  if  the 
expressiveness,  the  play,  and  the  asso- 


ciation of  lines  which  gave  vivacity  to 
the  works  of  the  older  masters  are  neg- 
lected and  forgotten  in  the  pursuit  of 
quaUties  of  Ught  and  shade  and  texture. 
However  great  the  compensations  of 
this  exchange  in  landscape  or  genre,  in 
architectural  etching  the  loss  is  very 
serious.  A  great  deal  of  such  etching 
has  been  pubHshed  lately,  and  the  pre- 
dominance in  it  of  the  picturesque  over 
the  architectural  element  increases. 
Meryon  made  architectural  etchings 
which  were  admirable  as  far  as  they 
went,  and  Rochebrune's  more  ambitious 
work,  lacking  the  fascinating  freedom 
of  Meryon's  and  forced  in  tone,  still 
gave  the  real  qualities  of  architecture  in 
a  way  that  is  a  model  for  a  draughts- 
man ;  but  his  successors  have  fallen 
away  from  it.  Ernest  George,  whose 
pen  and  brush  drawings  are  admirable, 
seems  to  me  in  his  etchings  to  stagger 
between  the  picturesque  and  the  archi- 
tectural; whHe  even  Haig,  whose  ear- 
lier etchings  are  superb  in  vigor  and 
truthfulness  of  drawing,  now  absorbed 
in  tones  and  picturesque  accessories, 
though  too  thorough  a  draughtsman 
not  to  draw  well  what  he  di-aws  at  all, 
is  becoming  a  painter-etcher,  and  his 
later  works  are  losing  their  architectui'- 
al  value. 

Our  architects  and  students  show  the 
prevailing  influence  conspicuously ;  they 
are  not  much  given  to  the  study  of  tones 
and  values — they  might  do  more  of  it 
to  advantage — but  they  are  severely 
bitten  by  the  picturesque.  They  sketch 
profusely  and  do  as  little  drawing  as  they 
can.  Freedom  and  vivacity  of  touch, 
broken  line,  lightness  of  handling,  a 
painter-Hke  quahty  of  effect — these  are 
the  characteristics  they  aim  at,  and  they 
are  too  apt  to  allow  only  so  much  archi- 
tectural character  as  will  not  withdraw 
attention  from  them.  Modern  repro- 
ductive methods,  giving  the  artist's  hand- 
ling with  fascinating  clearness,  are  a 
demoralizing  temptation.  We  see  pub- 
lished reams  of  clever  sketches  of  build- 
ings picturesquely  handled,  but  with 
the  finest  architectural  beauty  evapor- 
ated out  of  them.  I  have  seen  one  or 
two  accomphshed  draughtsmen  per- 
verted by  Herbert  Railton's  briUiant 
sketches  till  they  cannot  or  will  not  draw 
a  building  as  it  looks  to  an  architect. 
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We  see  buildings  which  have  centuries 
of  firm  endurance  in  them,  and  show  it, 
drawn  as  if  the  first  frost  would  crumble 
them  to  pieces  ;  buildings  that  are  to  be 
built  to-morrow  are  presented  as  if  age 
and  decrepitude  were  already  upon  them ; 
walls  are  battered  and  worn,  and  roofs 
that  should  be  covered  with  sohd  slate 
or  tiling  are  drawn  as  if  they  were  built 
of  pie -crust  and  flaking  into  decay. 
This  is  not  architectural  drawing,  it  is 
scene-painting.  I  wiU  not  scold  about 
the  fashion.  The  world  is  wide  and  art 
is  long  ;  there  is  room  for  many  phases 
of  art.  The  phase  I  speak  of  is  an  attrac- 
tive one,  but  it  is  not  architectural. 
If  works  of  architecture  are  to  be  de- 
picted at  all,  then  it  is  just  as  indispen- 
sable that  the  architectural  aim,  the 
architect's  point  of  \'iew,  shall  be  made 
clear  in  them,  as  it  is,  when  a  painter's 
works  are  engraved,  that  his  intention 
and  point  of  view  be  made  clear. 

Not  only  the  drawing  of  architecture 
is  influenced  by  the  painter's  habit,  the 
actual  conception,  the  design,  feels  it 
also.  And  here  let  us  acknowledge  the 
great  debt  which  architecture  owes  to 
painting  in  this  generation  for  the  revi- 
val of  its  color.  The  development  of 
landscape  painting  found  us  building, 
here  and  in  England,  in  blank  colorless- 
ness — indeed,  all  over  Christendom  it 
was  much  the  same.  The  romantic 
movement  of  the  last  generation,  with 
its  mediaeval  revival,  is  greatly  respon- 
sible for  the  flush  of  color  which  has 
spread  over  this  generation,  but  the  im- 
petus and  guidance  have  come  from  the 
painters.  They  have  even  taken  the 
matter  freely  into  their  hands,  and  have 
decorated  our  buildings  for  us  with  a 
novel  splendor.  If  in  so  doing  they 
have  played  havoc  with  architectural 
forms,  we  can,  for  the  sake  of  the  long 
benefit,  forgive  the  brief  offence,  which 
seems  now  in  a  way  to  avenge  itself  by 
a  reaction  to  greater  formalism  and  a 
milder  use  of  color  than  we  have  seen 
of  late.  Let  us  only  hope  that  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  their  patronage  will  not 
lead  to  the  discrediting  of  their  gift  of 
color. 

But  it  is  in  more  than  the  after-deco- 
ration of  his  work  that  the  architect 
feels  the  painter's  influence,  or  at  least 
the  influence  of  the  force  which  moves 


the  painter.  The  spirit  of  the  pict- 
uresque has  prevailed  in  EngUsh  and 
American  architecture  for  two  genera- 
tions, and  to  such  an  extent  that  not 
only  our  country-houses,  where  this 
quality  is  germane,  but  our  civil  and 
church  buildings,  have  been  wild  with 
irregularity,  and  pied  with  all  the  vari- 
ety of  tiU'rets,  gables,  chimneys,  dormers, 
and  bay-windows  that  an  overstocked 
repertory  could  furnish.  Not  only  this, 
the  eagerness  for  the  qualities  which 
painters  love  has  spent  itself  in  fulness 
of  color,  variety  of  texture,  coarseness 
of  materials,  even  a  studious  careless- 
ness of  workmanship,  and  a  thousand 
little  affectations  of  roughness  and  neg- 
ligence. The  French  criticism,  "C'est 
joli,  mais  ce  n'est  pas  I'architecture,"  is 
the  rough-and-ready  verdict  of  the  most 
architectural  of  peoples  on  modem  Eng- 
lish and  American  work.  That  this 
picturesque  work  is  not  architecture  is 
hardly  true,  but  it  is  true  that  it  is  only 
a  smaU  phase  of  it.  It  is  the  side-show 
of  architectvire,  that  part  of  it  which  can 
be  practised,  not  veith  full  success  but 
with  a  certain  effect,  by  persons  who  are 
not  architects  at  aU.  Unfortunately  the 
attention  which  is  concentrated  on  it 
is  withdrawn  from  the  more  masculine 
and  more  characteristic  phases  of  the 
art.  I  remember  hearing  a  critic  abuse 
the  modem  architecture  of  Paris  as 
worthless,  because  there  was  no  pictu- 
resqueness  in  it.  Picturesqueness !  If 
he  had  said  that  it  lacked  dignity  and 
seriousness  and  purity,  that  when  it  was 
vivacious  it  was  apt  to  be  meretricious, 
and  when  it  was  quiet  it  was  too  often 
hanale,  he  might  have  had  standing- 
room  for  an  argument.  But  pictu- 
resque !  Was  picturesqueness  the  glory 
of  the  Parthenon  ?  Is  it  to  picturesque- 
ness that  the  fayade  of  Notre  Dame  of 
Paris  owes  its  splendid  beauty,  or  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's,  or  the  front  of  the 
Famese  Palace?  Note  again  that  I 
am  not  decrying  the  picturesque.  It  is 
against  absorption  in  it  that  I  protest — 
absorption  that  shuts  the  eyes  to  higher 
and  nobler  qualities  of  design.  There 
is  fine  architecture  that  is  picturesque, 
but  to  the  highest  its  picturesqueness,  if 
it  is  there,  is  no  more  an  essential  than 
is  the  lace  that  lies  upon  the  shoulders 
of  a  courtly  beauty. 
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The  transformation  wrought  in  sculpt- 
ure by  the  same  influence  is  obvious. 
Picturesqueness  and  realism  have  taken 
possession  of  her  also.  But  the  line  of 
development  which  was  natural  for 
painting  is,  I  think,  unnatural  for  her, 
and  she  has  followed  with  stumbling  a 
path  which  was  imsuited  for  her  feet. 
The  latest  French  sculptors — Fremiet, 
Falguiere,  Rodin — for  instance,  seem  to 
me  painters  in  masquerade.  Painters 
even  take  up  sculpture  when  it  suits  them, 
and  hardly  change  their  manner.  A  score 
of  years  ago,  when  Landseer  modelled 
the  lions  at  the  base  of  the  Nelson  Mon- 
ument, the  critics  found  fault  with  his 
painter-like  and  un sculpturesque  treat- 
ment. Now  I  fancy  it  would  be  taken 
as  a  thing  of  course.  The  very  technical 
qualities  which  win  attention  in  sculpt- 
ure are  analogous  to  those  of  painting — 
texture  and  the  artist's  touch  hold  first 
place.  The  model  in  clay  or  the  terra- 
cotta is  better  liked  than  the  finished 
marble,  because  it  shows  the  handhng  of 
the  sculptor,  it  lends  itself  to  pictu- 
resque and  instantaneous  manipulation, 
and  it  has  color.  Next  to  it  is  bronze, 
for  like  reasons.  Without  waiting  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  this  tendency,  I  may 
argue  that  it  diverts  attention  from  ab- 
stract beauty  of  form,  which  had  been  in 
earliest  ages  the  first  object  in  sculpt- 
ure. It  confuses  the  boundaries  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  ugly  ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
most  serious  charge  that  lies  against 
modem  sculpture,  as  against  much  of 
the  other  realistic  art  of  to-day,  is  that 
in  too  catholic  devotion  to  the  real, 
which  is  the  ordinary,  it  is  obscuring 
the  sense  of  what  is  fine  and  beautiful. 

In  earher  days,  it  is  true,  the  differ- 
ent arts  were  more  interdependent  than 
now,  and  were  practised  even  by  the 
same  men.  The  great  masters  of  the 
Renaissance  were  architects  and  sculp- 
tors, painters  and  architects,  painters 
and  sculptors,  and  occasionally  all  three ; 
but  the  conditions  were  different.  Ar- 
chitecture and  sculpture  were  up  to  that 
time  dominant.  Form  and  composition 
were  the  chief  preoccupation  in  all  the 
arts.  Color  was  secondary,  at  least  un- 
til the  Venetian  school ;  the  picturesque 
was  undiscovered ;  landscape  was  an  ac- 
cessory. The  Renaissance  paintera 
were  used  to  painting  walls  and  ceilings ; 


their  greatest  works  were  combined  with 
architecture,  and  allied  themselves  to  it 
by  natural  affinity,  partook  of  its  firm- 
ness, its  balance,  its  orderly  arrange- 
ment, its  repose.  These  painters  even 
felt  the  need  of  strongly  marked  and  rig- 
id architectural  features  to  bear  out  the 
composition  of  their  frescos,  and  rec- 
oncile them  to  the  buildings  to  which 
they  were  apphed.  When  Giotto  under- 
took to  paint  the  Arena  Chapel  and 
Michael  Angelo  the  Sistine,  each  found 
ready  to  his  hand  a  fair  surface  of  wall, 
rounding  up  into  an  arched  ceiling, 
without  any  architectural  feature,  even 
so  much  as  a  moulding,  to  interrupt  its 
continuity.  Each  first  set  to  work  to 
adapt  his  composition  by  laying  out 
bands  of  architectural  detail  to  justify 
its  arrangement.  Michael  Angelo  went 
so  far  as  to  paint  in  an  elaborate  scheme 
of  simulated  architectural  features  to 
which  his  pictures  were  to  conform — 
features  not  satisfactory,  as  if  they  had 
been  worked  in  stone  or  in  stucco,  but 
yet  necessary  in  his  judgment  to  give 
motive  for  the  arrangement  of  his  fig- 
ures and  bring  them  into  relation  with 
the  building.  The  modern  painter,  un- 
used to  adapt  his  work  to  any  condi- 
tions but  those  of  his  own  palette,  in- 
closes his  painting  with  a  wall  of  gilded 
wood,  the  wider  the  better,  on  purpose  to 
isolate  it  as  absolutely  as  possible  from 
all  its  surroundings ;  but  Michael  Ange- 
lo, who  disdained  easel-painting  as  an  art 
for  women  (being  no  colorist),  made  the 
most  sympathetic  adaptation  he  could 
of  the  paintings  to  the  building.  How 
hard  it  is  for  the  modem  painter  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  this  union  we  may  see  by 
a  hundred  examples.  In  his  great  paint- 
ing of  the  tribune  in  the  grand  hall  of 
the  Sorbonne,  in  Paris,  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes  had  to  cover  the  back  of  a  shal- 
low niche  ceiled  with  a  low  semi-dome. 
The  sharply  indicated  descending  ribs 
cry  out  for  recognition  and  support  as 
the  price  of  harmony  in  the  architecture 
of  the  room,  but  Chavannes,  who  wanted 
to  make  a  broad  composition,  has  disre- 
garded the  divisions  and  covered  the 
whole  wall  with  an  unbroken  landscape 
filled  with  figures.  The  composition,  too 
large  to  be  effective  without  subdivision, 
is  cut  into  three  groups  by  the  trunks  of 
foreground  trees  set,  not  under  the  ribs, 
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but  just  between  them,  so  as  to  empha- 
size the  dislocation.  The  effect  is  as  if 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  of  wall  were  knocked 
away,  leaving  the  dome  to  be  held  up  by 
the  stiffness  of  the  cornice,  and  a  land- 
scape hung  behind  the  opening,  stretch- 
ing into  a  far-away  perspective. 

And  we  have  recently  been  told  by 
the  newspapers  that  M.  Kodin  has  sub- 
mitted a  design  for  a  monument  to 
Victor  Hugo  in  the  Pantheon,  which  the 
commission  appointed  to  pass  upon  it 
have  thought  necessary  to  reject  because 
it  did  not  harmonize  with  the  classic 
architecture  of  the  building.  The  style 
of  Rodin's  other  work,  in  which  reaUsm 
and  romanticism  are  curiously  blended, 
makes  it  easy  to  believe  that  his  design 
was  appropriate  to  Victor  Hugo.  The 
description  of  the  design — a  figure  of 
the  poet  sitting  pensively  upon  a  rock, 
with  waves  breaking  at  his  feet,  and 
three  allegorical  figures  poised  above 
his  head,  suggests  that  the  exception  of 
the  commission  was  well  taken,  and  it  is 
encouraging  to  hear  that  Rodin  is  to 
modify  it  in  the  interest  of  harmony. 
But  there  is  significance  also  in  the  fact 
that  his  fellow-artists,  who  perhaps  con- 
cern themselves  little  about  the  archi- 
ture  of  the  Pantheon,  are  said  to  protest 
vigorously  against  the  exclusion. 

The  extreme  of  dislocation  between 
architecture  and  its  decorative  painting 
is  found  perhaps  in  the  overhead  paint- 
ing of  the  later  masters  of  the  Renais- 
sance themselves,  whose  sky-like  domes 
and  open,  wind-blown  ceilings  keep  up 
a  conjugal  quarrel  with  the  buildings 
below  that  only  absolute  divorce  would 
appease.  I  need  only  mention  the  pre- 
posterous extravagances  of  Tiepolo  and 
the  later  Venetians.  Still,  so  long  as 
painters  were  primarily  figui'e  painters, 
they  felt  the  human  element  in  archi- 
tecture, and  when  they  put  buildings 
into  their  pictures,  as  Veronese  and 
other  Venetians  were  fond  of  doing, 
they  looked  at  them  from  the  archi- 
tect's point  of  view.  The  earlier  land- 
scape painters  who  represented  build- 
ings, looked  at  them  in  the  same  way, 
as  works  of  art  and  not  of  nature,  while 
the  painter  of  to-day  is  apt  to  paint 
only  the  natural  surface  of  the  building, 
and  to  leave  out  its  architecture. 

The  painter's  point   of  view  is  the 


point  of  view  of  the  public.  Americans 
go  abroad  to  admire  famous  buildings, 
but  we  find  them  in  greater  rapture 
over  the  mouldering  ruins  of  Melrose 
or  the  confectionery  of  Roslin  Chapel, 
than  over  the  majesty  of  Chartres  or 
the  gracefid  dignity  of  an  Italian  facade. 
They  thrill  at  the  historical  associations 
of  the  Coliseum,  or  the  crowd  of  ugly 
memorials  that  disfigures  Westminster 
Abbey,  but  the  arcades  of  the  nave  of 
the  Paris  Cathedral  or  of  Amiens  do  not 
stir  them.  If  it  is  explained  that  the 
public  prefers  nature  to  architecture, 
this  is  what  I  am  arguing.  If  one  says 
that  the  beauty  of  nature  or  of  paint- 
ing the  interest  of  human  history,  are 
higher  than  the  beauty  or  interest  of 
the  architect's  art,  this  I  do  not  stop  to 
argue ;  I  only  say  that  the  man  whose 
love  of  architecture  rests  on  the  historic 
or  the  picturesque,  and  who  cannot  be 
moved  to  admiration  by  mere  propor- 
tion of  fair  surface  and  firm  line,  who 
has  not  enthusiasm  for  the  swinging  cor- 
nice of  a  rounded  apse,  or  the  unrujffled 
outline  of  the  tower  that  soars  above 
it,  this  man  has  no  appreciation  of 
architecture;  he  does  not  know  what 
it  is. 

If  the  current  of  public  interest,  es- 
pecially in  our  country,  has  swept  away 
from  his  art,  the  architect  must  console 
himself  with  remembering  that  this  is 
the  momentary  fortune  of  war ;  that  his 
art  has  had  its  turn,  and  vvdll  have  it 
again ;  that  in  the  meantime,  as  a  prac- 
titioner, he  is  indispensable.  He  may 
find  some  philosophic  consolation  in  re- 
flecting that  if  his  work  is  somewhat 
overlooked  it  is  also  inchoate.  Ameri- 
can architecture  has  not  yet  taken  defi- 
nate  shape,  its  practitioners  are  in  the 
mass  less  developed,  less  skilful,  than 
those  of  some  other  countries.  It  may 
not  be  a  grief  without  compensation 
that,  while  his  work  is  thus  taking 
shape,  the  public  should  not  be  a  too 
zealous  or  a  too  knowing  critic  of  it. 
We  may  expect  him,  then,  to  stand  up 
for  his  own  art  in  its  distinctive  char- 
acter, to  insist  upon  his  own  point  of 
view,  which  is  fixed  by  the  experience  of 
many  centuries;  setting  forth  his  art 
as,  before  all  things,  an  art  of  design,  in 
wiiich  proportion  and  form  hold  first 
place.     And  since  painting  is  now  the 
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dominant  art,  and  he  is  really  under 
obligation  to  her,  it  calls  for  some 
steadiness  in  him  not  to  import  into  his 
own  work  so  much  of  her  qualities  as 
to  overbear  those  that  are  its  own  dis- 
tinction. The  quahty  that  is  now  most 
in  danger  is  one  that  is  most  unpopular 
among  painters — a  certain  clear,  im- 
compromising  firmness  of  form  that  in 
painting  would  be  harshness,  but  which 
is  vital  to  the  manliness  of  architecture, 
befitting  its  materials  and  its  primary 
function  of  shelter.  Painting,  in  truth, 
is  essentially  an  indoor  art,  architecture 
primarily  an  outdoor  art.  The  accom- 
paniments of  painting  are  the  guarded 
light,  the  repose,  the  amenity  of  the 
drawing-room  or  the  gallery.  Archi- 
tecture's attendants  are  the  blazing  sun, 
the  cloud,  the  wind,  and  the  storm. 
Painting  requires  protection ;  architect- 
ure exists  to  aflford  it.  Hence  a  certain 
sternness  of  temper  is  natural  to  the  one 
which  is  foreign  to  the  other.  Painting 
has  a  dramatic  faculty  which  enables  it 
on  occasion  to  assume  every  variety  of 
expression,  yet  it  has  its  abiding  char- 
acteristics behind  this,  and  they  differ 
from  those  of  architecture.  Softness, 
languor,  extreme  delicacy,  the  appear- 
ance of  fragility,  are  effeminacy  in  archi- 
tecture, the  most  virile  of  the  arts.  For 
refinement,  elegance,  grace,  it  gives  am- 
ple scope,  but  firmness  and  the  obvi- 
ous power  of  resistance  it  cannot  spare. 
The  harshest  criticism  I  have  ever  heard 
on  certain  noted  works  of  architecture, 
Giotto's  beautiful  tower  at  Florence,  for 
instance,  and  the  famous  Antwerp  spire, 
is  that  they  look  as  if  they  ought  to  be 
kept  in  glass-cases.  The  building  that 
has  to  fight  the  storms  of  centuries 
ought  to  need  no  coddling;  it  should 
look  firm  and  full  of  resistance;  if  it 
looks  fragile  it  looks  feeble,  ansemic, 
unfit  for  outdoor  life.  The  square- 
set,  soldierly  tower  of  the  old  palace  at 


Sienna,  refined  but  uncompromising  in 
its  bearing,  is  to  me  as  much  manlier 
and  finer  than  the  lace-like  spire  of  Ant- 
werp as  the  masculine  career  of  Crom- 
well or  Bismarck  is  better  than  the  life 
of  Buckingham  or  Louis  XV. 

Let  us  wish  that  the  architect  may 
hold  fast  that  which  is  his  own ;  that  all 
the  artists  of  design,  working  together 
to  give  the  arts  a  worthy  place  in  a 
new  country  which  as  yet  hardly  knows 
them,  may  recognize  the  qualities  which 
their  several  arts  may  to  advantage  bor- 
roAV  from  each  other,  but  learn  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  unobscured,  each  in 
his  own,  those  which  give  it  distinction 
as  an  art,  and  to  claim  recognition  for 
them  in  the  general  estimate.  An  archi- 
tect is  ashamed  not  to  know  what  the 
painters  and  sculptors  about  him  are 
working  for.  He  likes  to  understand 
their  points  of  view,  to  appreciate  tech- 
nically the  qualities  they  value,  the 
achievements  they  prize.  It  is  a  loss  to 
him  and  to  them  if  this  appreciation  is 
not  reciprocated.  One  blight  upon  the 
arts  in  America  is  their  narrowness.  A 
better  mutual  understanding,  a  little 
more  mutual  admiration,  woiild  be  very 
wholesome  for  them.  The  habit  of  unit- 
ing their  work  in  the  same  monuments 
as  artists  have  done  in  older  times  and 
in  older  countries,  without  elbowing,  but 
carefully  allowing  each  other  room  to 
swing  in,  is  one  which  needs  develop- 
ing. It  will  help  to  bring  again  that 
stimulating  brotherhood  of  the  arts 
which  was  seen  when  Ictinus  built  the 
Parthenon,  and  Phidias  filled  its  sculpt- 
ured and  painted  cell  with  the  chrys- 
elephantine Athene,  again  when  the 
cathedrals  of  the  thirteenth  century  were 
made  alive  with  scvilpture  and  radiant 
with  light  and  color,  and  once  more 
under  the  splendid  band  of  artists  who 
illuminated  the  Renaissance  of  Italy  ; 
but  which  has  never  returned. 
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The  line  of  least  resistance  is  naturally  a 
particularly  popular  one,  and  it  is  doubt- 
less the  disposition  to  follow  it  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  phenomenon  recently  called 
to  my  attention  by  a  clever  woman  as  emi- 
nently characteristic  just  now  of  American 
society.  "  Have  you  noticed,"  she  said, 
"what  a  fad  personal  flattery  has  be- 
come ?  "  "Whether  one  has  remarked  it  or 
not,  I  think  most  observers  will  recognize 
the  fact  once  pointed  out.  Preoccupation 
with  personality  is  certainly  an  American 
— possibly  more  or  less  a  generally  modern 
—trait ;  but  our  present  orgy  of  compli- 
ment is,  I  think,  a  new  variant  of  it.  And 
it  cannot  be  that  we  are  becoming  French- 
ified to  the  point  of  social  insincerity  for 
the  mere  sake  of  moral  perversity.  The 
truth  probably  is  that  as  we  progress  in 
social  civilization— or  perhaps  better,  as 
social  civilization  spreads  increasingly  and 
penetrates  our  bewildering  and  encourag- 
ing succession  of  nouvelles  couches— ih.e  de- 
sire to  make  one's  self  agreeable,  instead  of 
merely  important,  is  increasing  proportion- 
ately. Now  amenity  as  an  art  is  a  difficult 
one.  To  succeed  in  it  demands  either  the 
"certain  felicity"  which  Bacon  affirmed  to 
be  necessary  to  the  painter  who  would  im- 
prove upon  nature,  or  that  long  course  of 
social  civilization  whereby  tradition  se- 
cures the  sinking  of  efibrt  in  unconscious- 
ness and  the  substitution  of  inherited  for 
acquired  capacities.  In  the  absence  of 
either  of  these  advantages  it  is  the  shortest 
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rather  than  the  wisest  road  to  the  end  of  be- 
ing agreeable  that  is  pretty  sui-e  to  be  taken, 
and  the  grosso  viocio  pursuit  of,  as  I  said, 
the  line  of  least  resistance  results  in  an 
amount  and  degree  of  personal  flattery  at 
the  present  moment  which  are  altogether 
notable. 

We  have  probably  not  yet  wholly  eman- 
cipated ourselves  from  the  wish  to  be  ap- 
preciated, as  well  as  to  be  agreeable.  On  the 
contrary,  when  we  praise  our  friends  for  their 
qualities  or  their  performances  in  the  blank 
and  stark  way  sanctioned  no  doubt  by  our 
unquestioned  sincerity,  but  dictated  per- 
haps by  an  imperfect  taste,  it  is  probable 
that  with  our  motive  of  being  agreeable 
is  very  subtly  associated  a  desire  to  be 
deemed  discerning.  "We  act  on  the  as- 
sumption—so tacit,  to  be  sure,  as  to  be  un- 
conscious—that the  fact  of  our  appreciation 
of  them  attests  to  them  acuteness  in  us. 
Our  well-known  and  universally  acknowl- 
edged genuineness — ^that  heirloom  inher- 
ited from  the  savages  of  the  Elbe  and  "We- 
ser  marshes — prevents  our  perspicacity  in 
these  circumstances  from  being  distrusted. 
The  person  whom  we  are  flattering  is  really 
in  a  sense  our  victim.  Assured  that  we 
mean  what  we  are  saying  he — or  she — is 
hound  to  believe  in  our  superiority  of  per- 
ception. And  so  far,  occasionally,  is  this 
pushed,  so  closely  is  the  victim  "crowded," 
that  the  line  at  which  compliment  becomes 
really  patronage  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
definitely  to  draw.     Every  one  must  have 
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remarked,  in  some  instances  of  flattery 
which  he  has  observed,  a  tone  of  positive 
swagger — far  preferable,  of  course,  to  unc- 
tuousness,  but  still  not  quite  hitting  the 
mark  neatly  and  delicately  either. 

Indeed  so  admixed  with  appeal  for  reci- 
procity is  excess  in  this  way  of  making  one's 
self  agreeable  that  it  may  well  be  doubted 
if  the  present  practice  is  not  likely  to  prove 
a  passing  one.  It  is  sure  to  undergo  essen- 
tial modification  so  soon  as  it  comes  to  be 
generally  understood  that  flattery  obvious- 
ly in  the  interest  of  the  flatterer  is  self- 
contradictory.  In  a  measure  one  ceases 
to  be  agreeable  when  he  manifests  the 
desire  to  be  agreeable  at  any  cost,  to  the 
end  of  satisfying  his  own  approbativeness. 
It  is  probable  that  our  actual  attitude  of 
Arcadian  simj)licity  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject really  illustrates  a  rather  rudimentary 
stage  of  social  evolution,  and  that  as  we  de- 
veloi)  still  further  socially  our  compliment 
will  become  less  direct,  less  palpable,  more 
discreet  and  deft,  more  disposed  to  rely  on 
its  specific  appositeness  and  less  on  the 
mere  fact  that  it  is  compliment,  and  there- 
fore entails  the  obligation  of  rejaayment 
in  kind  or  equivalent.  As  we  get  on  in 
study  of  the  art  of  amenity  it  must  appear 
to  us  illogical  that  merely  brutally  to  at- 
test the  fact  that  a  painter's  obviously  good 
picture  is  excellent,  or  a  lady's  obvious 
beauty  or  wit  is  admirable,  should  lay 
the  person  thus  complimented  under  the 
weight  of  a  sense  of  indebtedness.  Other- 
wise the  possessor  of  merit  v/ill  remain,  as 
at  present,  at  the  mercy  of  the  appreciator 
of  merit — a  state  of  things  at  which  reason 
revolts  and  therefore  in  its  nature  transi- 
tory. 


SoMKWHEBE  in  one  of  Hazlitt's  essays, 
modesty  is  rated  as  the  lowest  of  the  virtues 
and  a  confession  of  the  deficiency  it  indi- 
cates. "  Who  undervalues  himself  is  justly 
undervalued  by  others,"  continues  this 
plausible  advocate,  pleading  the  cause  of 
his  fellow-man.  He  might  well  have  added 
that  it  is  the  rarest  as  well  as  the  lowest 
virtue,  especially  among  the  rank  and  file  of 
his  own  class  whose  income  is  due  to  dili- 
gence of  the  pen  ;  and  even  the  greatest  in 
this  kind  do  not  always  refrain  from  telling 
us,  directly  or  indirectly,  how  great  they 


are.  Shakespeare  left  behind  him  no  ma- 
terial for  a  biograj^hy,  and  he  has  been 
deemed  therefore  wise  and  fortunate;  but 
in  his  incomparable  Sonnets  he  dwells  more 
than  once  upon  the  lasting  value  of  his 
verse.  And  did  not  the  best  companion  of 
the  next  generation,  namely,  Herrick,  do 
the  same  ? 

"  Here  is  my  hope, 
And  my  Pyramidfis." 

That  is  all  very  well  to  read  now,  late  in 
the  winter's  night,  by  the  slowly  dying  fire. 
But  should  we  not  be  bored  to  death  if  the 
good  old  poet  (whom,  like  Shakespeare,  we 
know  only  from  his  book)  sat  opposite,  re- 
peating it  to  our  faces  from  the  other  arm- 
chair ?  Undoubtedly.  Yet  the  fault,  accord- 
ing to  Hazlitt,  would  be  in  our  ungrateful, 
thankless  selves,  and  not  in  him. 

That  the  author  is  easily  led  to  betray 
excessive  interest  in  himself  is  a  fact  due  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  peculiar  conditions 
upon  which  his  artistic  success  depends. 
Every  piece  of  his  work  is  the  product  of  a 
mind  that  should  be,  from  first  to  last,  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  its  creation.  He  cannot, 
like  the  painter  or  the  sculptor,  summon 
and  dismiss  his  model  at  will,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  recovering  at  a  moment's  notice  the 
desired  pose.  His  models  are  continually 
on  the  move ;  each  one,  to  be  convincing, 
must  not  only  shine  with  the  light  of  varied 
circumstance,  but  must  also  show  cause  for 
existence  by  efi'ect  upon  the  others  ;  since 
the  interest  of  a  story  flags  the  instant  its 
characters  are  at  a  stand-still.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  their  creator  carries  them 
always  with  him,  really  most  alert  in  their 
behalf  when  he  seems  to  be  most  inactive. 
At  home  and  abroad  he  is  ever  playing  his 
game  of  chess  "  whereof  the  pawns  are  men," 
with  no  board  to  guide  him  but  that  mys- 
terious one  traced  upon  the  table  of  his 
brain.  All  he  sees  and  hears  contributes  its 
mite  to  the  source  of  suggestion  from  which 
he  draws,  and  by  his  skill  in  the  drawing 
his  power  is  determined.  Intiicate  problems 
force  themselves  upon  him,  to  be  solved 
with  the  nicest  discrimination  out  of  his 
own  experience.  With  him  eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  i^rice  of  victoiy. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  his  haunt- 
ing thoughts,  his  hopes  and  doubts  and 
fears,  take  on  the  foi-m  of  words  in  an  un- 
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guarded  moment.  The  wonder  is  that  the 
man  so  haunted  does  not  always  become  a 
creature  to  be  shunned  and  dreaded,  par- 
ticularly since  there  are  people  who  delight 
in  putting  an  author  off  his  guard  ;  these 
good  souls,  apparently  so  sympathetic,  are 
his  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  will  be  the 
first  to  charge  him  with  vanity  when  he  in- 
cautiously speaks  the  word  too  much.  Even 
with  these,  as  with  all  others,  the  author 
should  swear  an  oath  never  to  say  one  sylla- 
ble concerning  himself  or  the  oflfspring  of 
his  affection ;  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  will 
find  that  it  has  been  broken  often  enough 
for  his  own  comfort.  And  there  should  be 
a  law  of  the  land  to  deal  with  those  minds, 
generally  youthful,  that  turn  their  favorite 
authors  into  idols.  These  should  never  be 
permitted  to  come  within  hailing  distance 
of  the  human  victims  so  singled  out  for 
sacrifice.  If  an  idol  is  indispensable,  the 
only  place  to  keep  it  is  in  a  shrine,  with  the 
door  closed  and  locked.  Let  them  remem- 
ber the  fable  of  Semele,  "  the  old  sweet 
mythos,"  and  forbear  to  look  uj^on  Jove's 
face. 


"I  AM  struck,  in  reading  the  letters  of 
Theodore  Eousseau,"  ejaculates  Edmond  de 
Goncourt,  in  the  last  published  volume  of 
the  unique  and  rather  detestable  "Journal 
des  Goncourt,"  "  by  the  sophistical,  rhetor- 
ical and  alambique  side  which  all  the  masters 
of  drawing  and  painting,  from  Gavarni  to 
Eousseau,  possess  in  common."  There  is 
in  these  words,  it  seems  to  me,  a  disclosure 
of  some  general  significance — an  unusual 
phenomenon,  perhaps,  in  the  personal  lucu- 
brations of  those  "  cocodettes  de  la  litt^ra- 
ture  qu'on  appelle  les  Goncourt,  qu'ils  soi- 
ent  un  ou  deux,"  to  use  the  animated  de- 
scription of  the  late  Champfleury.  They 
reveal  the  very  great  and  very  sincere  re- 
pugnance which  the  artists,  and  esisecially 
the  literary  artists,  of  the  present  day  and 
of  the  naturalistic  persuasion,  entertain  for 
anything  artificial.  M.  de  Goncourt  is  first 
of  all  an  artist — not  a  great  or  an  agreeable 
one,  certainly,  in  either  technic  or  tempera- 
ment ;  but,  after  all,  mainly  an  artist  in  the 
sense  of  one  who  composes  the  details  in 
life  and  nature  which  most  impress  him  into 
an  intelligible  whole  characterized  by  a 
single  point  of  view.    He  is  naturally  a  little 


jealous  of  those  who  do  the  same  thing,  a 
little  intolerant  of  those  who  do  it  difibrent- 
ly,  a  little  preoccupied  with  the  importance 
of  the  material  which  he  passes  his  life  in 
observing  to  his  own  ends,  a  little  contemp- 
tuous of  whatever  has  been  passed  through 
the  alembic  of  another  personality  which 
has  no  interest  for  him. 

Artists  as  critics  are  inevitably  handi- 
capped by  this  natui'al  disposition.  They 
are — if  they  are  worth  anything  at  all  as 
artists — interested  in,  and  concentrated  up- 
on, not  art  but  life  and  nature.  Their  result 
is  indeed  a  "  criticism  of  life  "  or  nature,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  so  often  asseverated  of  po- 
etiy ;  but  it  is  eminently  and  proportionally 
not  a  criticism  of  art.  Millet  saw  this  very 
clearly,  or  at  least  divined  it  very  clairvoy- 
antly,  in  refusing  to  write  a  critique  on  the 
picture  of  a  fellow-paintev,  because,  as  he 
said,  he  should  be  unable  to  keep  himself 
from  thinking  how  diflferently  he  would 
have  treated  the  subject.  There  never  was 
a  better  answer  given  to  the  contention 
— so  superficial  as  to  be  hardly  specious 
— which  in  these  latter  days  Mr.  "Whistler 
has  done  so  much  to  popularize :  namely, 
that  art  bears  the  same  relation  to  criticism 
that  mathematics  does,  and  is  to  be  passed 
upon  solely  by  practitioners.  Mr.  Whistler 
generalizes  his  false  proposition  from  the 
specific  incompetence  of  the  critics  of  the 
London  press ;  but  the  discussion  is  too 
interesting  to  admit  of  argumentation  thus 
inspired,  and  the  essential  truth  of  it  is 
that  practitioners  are  apt  to  judge  of 
practice  as  if  it  were  its  original  elements. 
Practitioners  in  any  art,  even  in  any  de- 
partment of  science,  are  curiously  blind  to 
what  is  to  others  the  commonplace  that 
experts  are  always  to  be  distrusted  in  their 
judgments  of  other  experts,  however  sound 
they  may  be  in  their  own  combinations. 

And  when  one  sees,  for  example,  an  ar- 
tist like  M.  de  Goncourt  object  to  the  cote 
alambique  of  another  and  much  greater  ar- 
tist— like  Rousseau,  or  an  admirable  novelist 
condemn  the  alembic  of  Scott,  Thackeray, 
and — alongo  intervallo,  of  course— Mr.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  (who  has  at  least  given  us 
that  most  precious  of  all  things,  a  new  point 
of  view),  and  celebrate  in  their  stead,  and  as 
foils  to  them,  exquisite  observers  of  unre- 
lated detail  such  as  Jane  Austen,  and  the 
humblest  chronicler  of  social  phenomena — 
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■when  one  witnesses  this  substitution  of  per- 
sonal preference  for  detached  criticism  it  is 
impossible  not  to  reflect  that  the  cause  of  it 
is  a  ijreoccupation  of  the  artist  with  his  own 
material,  and  his  gratitude  to  anyone  who 
gives  him  new  light  upon  it,  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  care  for  the  combinations,  the  corre- 
lations, the  construction,  the  art,  in  fine,  of 
other  artists.  Artists  make  their  own  pict- 
ures ;  and  infallibly  they  most  enjoy  what 
they — consciously  or  unconsciously  —  can 
best  make  pictures  out  of.  Nevertheless, 
though  fortunately  nowadays  painters  and 
litterateurs  study  nature  and  life  instead  of 
pictures  and  books,  the  Louvre  and  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  must  be  admitted  to  contain 
masterpieces.     And  if  anyone  wishes  to  re- 


mind himself  how  much  more  effective — ex- 
cept to  an  artist — is  a  true  picture  than  a  se- 
ries of  studies  from  nature,  let  him  com- 
pare Sarcey's  "  Le  Siege  de  Paris  "  with  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Goncourt  Diary,  in 
■which  the  recorder  of  rambling  notes  leaves 
the  reader  to  compose  his  own  picture,  and 
produces  an  ensemble  wholly  inferior  to  the 
slightest  of  even  his  own  novels.  Besides, 
if  it  is  a  question  of  experts  and  practition- 
ers— 7ie  sutor  ultra  a-epidam — why  should 
not  the  artists,  on  their  own  theory,  leave 
criticism  a  little  more  to  the  critics  ?  But 
a  disposition  to  do  that  is  probably  de- 
pendent on  general  culture,  and  what  cul- 
ture an  artist — especially  an  artist  of  genius 
— possesses  is  apt  to  be  specific. 


(.*«  Answers  to  the  Charades  printed  on  pages  106  and  107  of  this  number: 
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MOUNT  WASHINGTON   IN   WINTER. 
By  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


NINE  months  of  the  weather  on 
Mount  Washington  are  held  in 
the  clutch  of  winter.  Nearly  ev- 
ery day,  during  that  period,  on  its  sum- 
mit, or  within  sight  of  it,  the  snow  flies. 
Its  height  is  6,286  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  As  Mount  Hermon  stands  related 
to  the  Anti-Lebanon  range,  so  stands 
Mount  Washington  related  to  our  Ap- 
palachian mountains  ;  it  is  the  Jebel- 
esh-Sheikh — "the  old  chief" — for  it  is 
nearly  always  hoary-headed,  and  its 
broad  shoulders  reach  far  above  and 
beyond  those  of  its  neighbors. 

The  tens  of  thousands  of  people  who 
visit  its  summit,  after  the  tree-line  is 
passed,  see  only  a  confusion  of  rocks 
on  the  steep  incUnes — naked,  hard, 
sharp,  time-worn,  and  weather-beaten 
rocks — on  every  side.  If  Nature  ever 
tried  to  vary  the  scene  by  the  power  of 
her  creative  forces,  the  wind  and  storm 
have  long  ago  mercilessly  swept  away 
every  bush  and  blade,  and  torn  loose 
every  vestige  of  clinging  moss  and  curl- 
ing lichen.  Only  the  barren  stone  and 
the  detritus  of  centuries  lie  there,  all  as 
desolate  as  death.  From  the  distance 
and  from  the  mountain  air  the  pleasure- 
giving  comes.  Only  a  few  of  those  who 
have  thus  seen  "the  crown  of  New 
England  "  know  anything  of  its  winter 
glories  ;  while  fewer  still  have  climbed 
over  the  snow  to  its  summit.  The  day  is 
coming,  though,  when  the  popular  win- 
ter resorts  will  include  Mount  Washing- 
ton, and  the  hotel  on  its  summit  wiU  be 
well  patronized  by  delighted  climbers. 
For  over  a  dozen  years  a  winter  visit  was 


made  less  hazardous  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  United  States  Signal  Service 
station  there ;  for  it  was  some  moral 
help  to  the  adventurous  visitor  to  know 
that,  should  rough  weather  overtake 
him  while  making  his  explorations,  he 
covQd  find  a  place  of  refuge  and  a  sol- 
dier's welcome  until  it  was  safe  to  make 
the  descent.  It  would  be  madness  to 
make  the  winter  visit  at  the  present 
time,  however,  for  the  Government  sta- 
tion has  been  abandoned,  and  there  is 
no  place  of  refuge  there.  When  a  bet- 
ter state  of  things  prevails  again,  or 
when  food  and  fuel  are  taken  along, 
then  it  will  be  possible  for  others  to 
share  the  pleasures  and  beauties  I  will 
try  to  describe — provided  only,  how- 
ever, that  a  good  supply  of  health, 
strength,  and  courage,  sound  lungs,  a 
manageable  heart,  an  experienced  guide, 
and  a  cheerful  method  of  taking  disap- 
pointment are  also  guaranteed.  The 
weather  and  the  condition  of  the  high- 
way vary  ;  therefore  cold  and  storm  may 
change  every  plan  and  close  in  upon 
every  prospect  of  pleasure  on  the  sum- 
mit, after  all  the  labor  and  fatigue  of 
the  climb  are  accomplished.  Under  such 
hard  circumstances  the  philosophical 
mountaineer  will  form  a  plucky  resolve 
to  try  for  better  fortune  the  next  time 
winter  comes  along. 

The  best  time  to  make  the  ascent  is 
during  the  first  week  of  March.  Then 
the  sun  begins  to  play  more  warmly  up- 
on the  snowy  slopes  and  the  coolness  of 
the  nights  forms  a  splendid  crust  upon 
which  to   climb.     Moreover,   less  new 
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Bnow  is  apt  to  fall  after  February  turns 
its  back.  Of  course  the  bare  rocks 
afford  better  going  than  either  crust 
or  snow ;  but  then,  if  the  rocks  were  bare, 


cended  and  descended  Mount  Washing- 
ton five  times,  in  winter.  The  glories 
and  incidents  of  those  bright  spots  in 
our  lives  I  want  to  place  on  record  and 
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Mount  Washington  in  March. 


it  would  not  be  Mount  Washington  in 
winter. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  ago  I  met 
a  friend  who  was  just  learning  to  focus 
a  camera.  I  did  not  know  much  about 
photography  or  mountain-climbing  then ; 
but  ever  since  we  have  studied  their 
possibilities  together,  and  they  have 
drawn  us  into  many  a  strange  advent- 
ure. This  weathering  of  so  many  years 
has  strengthened  a  friendship  which 
cannot  be  broken.  I  could  not  write 
what  I  have  planned  without  associating 
the  name  of  this  friend — Benjamin  W. 
Kilbum — with  it.    Together  we  have  as- 


illustrate  some  of  them  with  the  work  of 
the  third  individual  of  our  compact — 
the  camera. 

The  start  was  made  from  Littleton 
about  7  P.M.,  March  2,  1870.  The  night 
was  clear  and  cold,  and  the  wind  had 
fallen  to  a  minimum.  Through  the  long 
avenues  of  snow-clad  evergreens  we 
sped,  getting  out  of  the  sleigh  and  ti-udg- 
ing  after  it  when  we  came  to  the  higher 
hills  in  order  to  make  it  easier  for  our 
willing  horse  and  to  warm  our  feet. 
How  the  frozen  snow  screeched  as  the 
sharp  steel  ran  over  it  and  cut  it  asun- 
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der.  I  think  I  never  saw  so  many  stars. 
They  were  undimmed  by  any  interven- 
ing vapors,  and  they  sparkled  with  un- 
usual brightness.  Their  light,  caught 
by  the  freezing  vapor  which  arose  from 
the  body  of  our  little  horse,  formed  a 
nimbus  about  her  head  ;  her  nostrils 
seemed  to  send  forth  streams  of  phos- 
phorescence as  she  sped  along.  It  was 
so  still  too.  The  creaking  and  cracking 
of  the  ice,  distiu'bed  by  the  swelling  of 
the  Ammonoosuc  from  the  melted  snow 
which  had  been  sent  down  from  the 
heights  during  the  day,  and  the  ever- 
constant  roar  of  the  distant  cascades 
broke  the  quiet  of  the  night,  but  every- 
thing else  was  still.  The  lights  were  all 
out,  even  in  the  camps  of  the  wood- 
choppers  by  the  way,  and  we  seemed  to 
have  all  the  world  to  ourselves.  It  grew 
colder  and  colder  as  the  three  hours 
rolled  by,  and  we  found  ourselves  alter- 
nating with  the  lunch-kettle  and  a  tramp 
after  the  sleigh  to  keep  up  circulation. 
It  was  a  new  experience  to  me,  and  some- 
times I  wished  it  was  not  quite  so  op- 
pressively lonely.  Just  after  we  crossed 
the  river  we  were  star- 
tled by  a  crashing  noise 
among  the  broken  tree 
Hmbs  which  protruded 
from  the  snow.  We  had 
s\u*prised  a  noble  deer 
that  was  coming  down 
into  the  valley  to  find 
water.  As  he  disap- 
peared into  the  forest  he 
gave  that  shrill,  defiant 
snort  with  which  we 
were  so  familiar,  and  we 
felt  that,  having  no  rifle 
with  us,  we  had  missed 
one  of  the  great  oppor- 
tunities of  our  lives. 

To  lessen  the  fatigue 
of  the  ascent,  we  planned 
to  halt  at  the  White 
Mountain  House  over 
night.  It  was  ten  o'clock 
when  we  reached  there. 
We  were  not  sure  that 
even  a  watchman  would 
be  in  the  hotel  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  but 
we  took  the  chances. 
After  considerable 
pounding   at   the  door, 


an  upper  window  was  opened  and  a  head 
appeared.  It  was  evidently  a  dazed  head, 
for  in  answer  to  our  application  for  ad- 
mission it  said,  "  I  guess  I  can't  let  you 
in,  for  the  fires  are  all  out  and  I  am  alone." 
Upon  being  assured  that  we  both  knew 
how  to  buUd  a  fire,  and  that  we  were  not 
dangerous  characters,  the  gigantic  wood- 
chopper  who  had  the  place  in  charge 
came  down  to  the  door  in  his  bare  feet 
and  admitted  us,  although,  he  averred, 
"it  looked  like  a  fooHsh  kind  of  bizniss 
to  try  to  go  up  that  maountin."  We 
thawed  away  his  theories,  however,  and 
sealed  a  contract  with  him  to  "  kerry  "  us 
to  the  base  of  Mount  Washington  next 
morning  on  his  wood-sled,  and  to  take 
good  care  of  our  horse  until  we  returned. 
Then  we  "  turned  in." 

Bright  and  early  the  logger's  sled  and 
two  strong  horses  awaited  us  at  the  door 
next  morning,  and  long  before  the  sun 
rose,  our  faces  were  turned  toward  our 
far-away  objective  point.  In  less  than 
an  hour  we  came  to  deep  snow,  and  the 
horses  began  to  fret  and  flounder.  At 
times   the  drifts  were  so  deep  that  all 


On  the  Way  Up  Mount  Washington,  near  the  tree  line. 
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hands  were  obliged  to  help  shovel  a  way 
for  the  horses  to  pass  through.  Every 
mountain  was  shut  in  when  the  journey 


our  entire  attention.  With  what  sys- 
tematic intermittence  creation  and  de- 
struction seemed  to  work  !     The  clouds 


m 


Tuckerman's  Ravine  from   Mount  Washington. 


began,  but  when  the  sun  came  up  the 
clouds  grew  uneasy  and  rolled  about. 
At  intervals  they  opened  and  revealed 
the  snowy  tops  of  the  mountains,  with 
the  glorious  blue  over  them.  Then  they 
closed  in  again,  swathed  the  great  domes, 
and  drove  the  light  back.  The  quick 
changes,  with  their  strange  contrasts, 
were  exceedingly  striking,  and  occupied 


often  hung  like  a  tunic  upon  the  moun- 
tains, with  just  their  heads  appearing, 
and  then  they  would  rise  diagonally  like 
the  knife  of  a  guillotine,  only  to  fall 
quickly,  and  cause  the  violent  struggling 
and  writhing  to  be  repeated.  At  inter- 
vals the  sun  obtained  the  mastery,  charg- 
ing once  more  with  his  brigades  and 
divisions  ;  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  he 
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swept  down  the  swaggering  haze,  and 
not  even  the  smoke  of  battle  remained. 
At  rare  moments  it  was  beautifully  clear, 
when  a  magnificent  panorama  was  spread 
before  us.      In  such   sharp  detail  did 


cabin  in  the  woods  near  the  old  railroad 
depot,  where  we  could  rest  and  recuper- 
ate. We  reached  it  just  as  "John,"  the 
caterer  in  the  camp,  had  poured  the 
water  on  the  coffee  for  dinner.     We  were 


Valley  of  the  Ammonoosuc,  from   Mount  Washington. 


Mount  Washington  then  stand  out  that, 
even  with  our  experience,  we  fairly  shud- 
dered at  the  thought  of  climbing  up  its 
bleak  and  broken  incline.  The  sun,  act- 
ing like  the  developer  uj^on  the  photo- 
graphic plate,  brought  out  the  delica- 
cies of  light  and  shade  with  astonishing 
power. 

As  we  neared  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain we  found  that  a  fresh,  deep  snow 
had  fallen  during  the  night,  through 
which  it  was  impossible  for  the  horses 
to  i)a88.  We  sent  them  back  to  their 
stable,  took  to  the  snow-shoes  and  pushed 
on.  It  was  then  snowing  hard,  but 
there  was  nothing  discouraging  about 
that.      We  knew  there  was  a  loggers' 


invited  to  partake  of  the  humble  meal 
of  corn-bread,  potatoes,  coffee,  boiled 
pickled  pork,  and  black  molasses.  But 
I  was  too  hungry  to  depend  on  such  fare, 
and  secretly  sneaked  out  to  the  wood- 
shed where  we  landed  our  luggage,  and 
made  a  requisition  on  the  lunch-kettle 
we  had  brought  from  Littleton.  (It  is 
only  fair  to  the  warm-hearted  loggers  to 
say,  that  when  I  returned  from  the  sum- 
mit, a  few  days  after,  I  was  so  changed, 
in  some  way,  that  I  heartily  enjoyed  their 
food.) 

A  consultation  was  now  held  as  to 
the  propriety  of  making  the  ascent. 
"Mike,"  one  of  the  sturdy  woodsmen, 
said  the  weather  was  threatening,  *'  but 
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■we  might  git  up  before  the  storm 
caught  us."    The  crust  was  all  we 
could  desire,  as  no  snow  had  fallen 
upon  the  mountain  during  the  night. 
It  was  determined  to  push  on  and 
follow  the  railroad  track,  only  divert- 
ing from  it  when  we  discovered  a 
better  crust,  or  the  deep  drifts  made 
it  dangerous.     It  was  a  mercy  to  us 
that  the  sky  was  overcast,  for  our 
eyes  were  thus  spared  much  pain. 
Mike  accompanied  us  "  to  help  carry 
the  traps,"  I  was  informed ;  but  in 
reality,  as  I  afterward  discovered,  to 
help  to  cari-y  me,  in  case  I  should 
"  faint  by  the  wayside."     At  first  I 
was  not  allowed  to  bear  any  of  the 
luggage.    Even  my  overcoat  was  car- 
ried  for  me   when  the   work   grew 
warm.    But  as  I  displayed  my  power 
to  endure,   first  my  coat,  then  the 
lunch-kettle,  and  then  portions   of 
the  apparatus  were  gradually  piled 
upon  me,  until  I  bore  a  full  share  of 
the  load.    The  "  wet "  photographic  pro- 
cess was  all  we  knew  about  then,  and  our 
developing  -  tent   and  apparatus  aggre- 
gated some  seventy-five  pounds  in  weight. 
Modern  "  dry  "-process  workers  would 
abandon  their  pleasant  hobby  if  forced 
to  carry  such  a  load  as  that.    Nothing  oc- 
curred to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  climb 
until  long  after  the  tree-line  was  passed 
and  we  came  out  into  the  "  open  coun- 


'  Medford  "  to  the  Rescue. 


Overlooking  the  Clouds. 

try."  The  snow  grew  softer,  even  though 
the  sun  was  not  shining.  When  we 
could,  we  took  to  the  rocks  in  preference. 
Sometimes  they  were  slippery  with  ice, 
when  it  seemed  wiser  to  walk  around 
them  and  hold  on  to  them.  As  to  one 
walking  along  a  muddy  path,  or  over  a 
pavement  covered  with  slush,  the  oppo- 
site side  ever  seems  the  most  enticing, 
and  he,  constantly  changing  his  course 
from  side  to  side,  lengthens  his  journey 
with  but  little  gain  ;  so,  when  ascending 
a  mountain  in  winter  weather,  one  is  al- 
ways tempted  to  diverge  from  rocks  to 
snow,  and  vice  versa.  Hands  and  knees 
were  sometimes  applied  to  the  rocks. 
Occasionally  a  broad  platform  of  clear, 
gray  granite  afibrded  a  place  of  rest  and 
an  opportunity  to  look  down  upon  the 
white  world  from  which  we  had  risen. 
But  when  we  turned  toward  the  summit 
of  the  "chief,"  only  gray  clouds  met  the 
view.  Not  Ion  g  before  we  reached  the 
"  Half-way  House,"  an  advance-guard 
of  great  snow-flakes  came  down  upon 
us.  They  flew  about  as  frantically  as 
hornets.  The  wind  became  as  fitful 
as  a  madcap,  and  drove  us  to  the  lee- 
ward of  some  of  the  higher  rocks 
to  escape  the  shaking  it  threatened. 
Now  the  snow  seemed  ground  to 
powder  and  was  spirted  into  our 
faces  with  cutting  force. 
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Then  we  entered  a  falling  cloud,  just 
as  we  veered  to  the  right  for  the  last 
long  climb,  when  a  cold  northeast  sleet- 
storm  assailed  us  on  the  left.  I  never 
heard  such  a  grinding  din  as  wild  nat- 


Frost  Feathers  under  the   Railway  Trestle. 

ure  then  made.  We  could  not  see  a  yard 
ahead,  and  the  noise  was  so  deafening 
we  could  hardly  hear  each  other  speak. 

"  Keep  the  railway  in  sight,  gentle- 
men, or  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  our 
way,"  said  the  cautious  Mike. 

We  were  now  perspiring  "  like  August 
horses," — on  the  side  turned  from  the 
sleet.  On  the  side  toward  the  storm 
our  beards  were  gradually  lengthening 
to  our  hips.  Suddenly  the  vnnd  grew 
more  violent  and  erratic,  and  it  became 
darker  than  twilight.  We  could  not 
stand  alone.  Joined  arm  in  arm,  one 
following  the  other  sidewise,  we  made 
our  way  with  great  difficulty  up  the  now 
steepest  part  of  the  climb.  We  had 
looked  for  "  Jacob's  Ladder  "  as  a  land- 
mark to  guide  us,  but  the  driving  sleet 
hid  it  from  us,  and  we  passed  it  by  un- 
wittingly. We  bore  to  the  left  to  try  to 
find  it  and  get  our  direction  ;  but  fail- 
ing, we  turned  to  the  right  again,  and 
tried  to  make  a  bee-line  across  the  great 
curve  of  the  railway  to  the  summit.  We 
floundered  about  there,  confused  and 
bewildered  by  the  storm,  and  were  some- 
times compelled  to  stop,  bend  forward 
and  turn  our  backs  until  the  gusts  had 
spent   their  strength.     We  were  never 


cold,  and  made  up  our  minds  to  gather 
all  the  enjoyment  we  could  from  this 
new  experience.  Many  a  battle  with  the 
elements  had  been  fought  by  us  all  in 
the  days  and  nights  gone  by,  so  it  was 
now  rather  exhilarating  than  otherwise. 
The  real  danger  of  the  situation,  while 
it  did  not  make  us  afraid,  caused  us  to 
cling  closely  while  we  made  one  more 
effort  to  gain  ground  against  the  storm. 
"  Mike,  do  you  know  where  we  are  ?" 
"  Yis,  sur,  to  an  ell,"  he  said. 
What  a  noise  was  going  on  then.  A 
thousand  whirling  stone-crushers,  with 
hoppers  fiUed  with  the  granite  of 
Mount  Washington,  could  not  make  a 
greater  racket.  What  a  giddy  sham- 
bling followed  Mike's  last  honest  effort 
to  bring  us  to  a  place  of  refuge.  Sud- 
denly we  came  into  colHsion  with  an 
immovable  body.  The  shock  separated 
us.  I  saw  a  black,  square  something 
nearly  facing  me.  Involuntarily  I  put 
my  arms  out  and  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  embrace  it.  When  I  recovered  I  found 
it  had  embraced  me.  I  had  fallen  into  the 
open  doorway  of  the  old  depot  building 
wherein  was  located  the  first  signal  sta- 
tion of  Uncle  Sam's  weather  bureau.  My 
companions  followed  with  less  demon- 
stration. In  five  minutes  we  stood  over 
the  Government  cook-stove,  thawing  out 
the  icicles  from  our  whiskers.  The  quar- 
ters of  the  observers  then  consisted  of 
one  room,  with  double  floor  and  padded 
sides  in  the  southwest   comer   of   the 
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building.  Two  stoves  were  used  to  keep 
the  apartment  warai,  and  very  often 
they  failed.  Sometimes  the  wind  drew 
all  the  heat  up  the  chimneys  as  a  cork 
is  drawn  from  a  bottle.  We  were  made 
welcome  by  the  observers,  who  were  ex- 
pecting us.    I  thought  I  had  never  seen 


other,  and  were  stuflfed  nearly  full  with 
blankets.  Yet  one  could  scarcely  keep 
wedged  in  or  warm  ;  to  sleep  was  im- 
possible. 

The  ascents  which  followed  varied  but 
little  in  general  method,  except  that  the 
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80  comfortable  a  place  ;  but,  in  fact,  I 
never  passed  so  terrible  a  night.  The 
great  frame  building  rocked  to  and  fro 
like  a  ship  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  and  the 
growling  of  the  storm  was  more  fright- 
ful than  anything  I  had  ever  experienced 
on  the  water.  The  sleeping-places — deep, 
well-fastened  bunks — were  arranged  at 
the  south  end  of  the  room,  one  over  the 


start  was  always  made  in  the  morning 
long  before  daylight,  and  good  weather 
blessing  us,  as  a  rule,  we  were  favored 
with  such  natural  phenomena  as  come 
only  in  the  mountains,  and  to  those  who 
love  them  enough  to  arise  early  in  the 
day  to  greet  them. 

Our  fifth  and  last  ascent  was  made 
March  2,  1886.     Modem  inventions  as- 
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The   "  Presidential  Range  "  and   Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  Mount  Washington. 


sisted.  The  "  dry  "  processes  of  photog- 
raphy were  employed,  and  the  journey 
to  the  base  of  Mount  Washington  was 
made,  mostly  before  daylight,  by  the 
inglorious  means  supplied  by  a  caboose 
on  a  lumber  train.  A  deep  snow  had 
fallen  upon  the  mountain  the  night  be- 
fore, so  the  ascent  had  to  be  started  on 
snow-shoes.  We  followed  the  sled-road 
of  the  loggers  for  nearly  a  mile  before 
reaching  the  railway.  The  trees  were 
magnificently  loaded.  Falls  and  pit- 
falls were  frequent  as  soon  as  we 
reached  the  mountain,  because  the  new 
snow  fell  upon  that  which  a  rain-storm 
had  soaked  the  day  previous.  Before 
we  left  the  trees  we  heard  a  blast  from 
an  Alpine  horn,  and  then  we  saw  the 
great  St.  Bernard  dog,  "  Medford,"  come 


bounding  down  through  the  snow,  bark- 
ing a  welcome.  He  was  our  old  friend, 
and  quickly  secured  the  friendship  of 
John's  black  Newfoundland  by  having  a 
frantic  tussle  with  him  in  the  snow. 
Medford  was  followed  by  two  of  the 
members  of  the  Signal  Sei-^ice.  We  had 
telegraphed  our  start  from  the  base,  and 
they  came  down  to  meet  us.  The  snow- 
shoes  were  left  at  the  tree-line,  where  we 
took  to  the  rock  and  crust.  But  both 
were  so  despairingly  wet  and  slippery 
that  we  left  them  and  tried  the  cog-rail. 
It  was  too  dangerously  icy  ;  so  our  last 
resort  was  the  cross-ties,  upon  which 
there  remained  a  few  inches  of  new 
snow.  Thus  we  ascended  the  rest  of 
the  way,  helped  by  our  alpen-stocks  each 
step   in  advance,  straining  and  cling- 
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ing  autl  bowed  down  to  the  work.  It 
required  a  desperate  eflfoi*t  to  hold  our 
own  against  the  wind  betimes,  and  a 
continuously  cool  head  was  needed  to 
grasp  the  situation.  When  crossing 
"Jacob's  Ladder  "we  were  compelled 
to  resort  to  "  all  foui-s,"  and  more  than 
once  to  lie  flat  and  warmly  embrace  the 
ice-clad  sleepers  until  the  gusts  had 
spent  their  strength.  Taken  altogether, 
this  was  the  most  difficult  ascent  we 
made.  Aching  muscles  testified  for  a 
week  afterward  that  snow-clad  railroad 
cross-ties  do  not  supply  the  choicest 
kind  of  going  to  the  mountain-climber. 
It  was  fortunate  for  us  that  we  did 
not  plan  to  make  our  excursion  three 
days  earlier,  for  on  February  27th  one 
of  the  most  violent  storms  ever  known 
on  the  mountain  took  place.  The  "  boys  " 
thought  their  last  day  had  come.  When 
we  tapped  at  the  observatory  door  the 
sun  shone  so  brightly,  and  the  air  was  so 
clear,  that  it  was  hard  to  reaHze  that  it 
was  ever  any  other  way  there.  We  had 
often  realized  differently,  however.  I 
must  now  turn  to  the  account  of  some 
of  our  experiences  in  the  neighborhood. 

So  restless  are  the  elements  on  Mount 
Washington  that  one  must  move  alertly 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  strange 
mutations  which  they  bi'ing  about.  A 
sight  once  lost  is  lost  forever,  for  his- 
tory is  never  repeated  exactly  there. 
The  usual  excursions  made  by  summer 
tourists  are  possible  in  the  winter-time. 
The  "  Presidential  Range  "  —  Mount 
Clay,  Mount  Adams,  Mount  Monroe, 
and  Mount  Madison,  l^ing  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  apparently  within  lifle-shot 
distance — affords  a  fine  climb  with  better 
going  than  is  possible  in  summer,  pro- 
vided there  is  plenty  of  snow.  Between 
it  and  Mount  Washington  lies  a  ravine 
over  a  thousand  feet  in  depth,  which 
bears  the  misnomer  of  the  "Gulf  of 
Mexico."  Its  sides  are  precipitous  and 
rocky,  and  the  many  springs  which  ooze 
from  them  supply  the  material  for  mag- 
nificent ice  formations  of  varied  colors. 
The  tints  are  imparted  by  the  mineral 
substances  through  which  the  streams 
find  their  way.  It  is  "  a  spot  of  danger," 
and  requires  good  courage  and  a  fault- 
less head  to  explore  it ;  but  the  trained 
climber  wiU  like  the  excitement.  When, 
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now  sideways,  now  grappling  on  all 
fours,  and  occasionally  lengthwise,  de- 
scending, you  have  gained  the  top  of 
some  great  jutting  rock,  then  lie  down. 
Holding  fast  lest  the  wind  catch  you  off 
guard,  peer  over  into  the  abyss  and  bear 
witness  to  the  details  of  its  wild  envi- 
rons. You  will  then  believe  any  super- 
stitious tale  that  is  told  you  about  the 
groups  of  demons  which  are  seen  danc- 
ing down  there  on  moonlight  nights, 
madly  screeching  in  strange  consonance 
with  the  roar  of  the  hundred  cascades 
at  the  bottom  of  the  great  pit.  From  a 
rock  similar  to  the  one  I  have  spoken  of, 
I  saw  a  magnificent  display  of  the  winter 
forces  one  day.  The  exhibition  began 
with  a  crash  !  crash  !  crash  !  underneath 
me.  The  time  for  the  release  of  the 
stalactites  hanging  to  the  rock  had  come, 
and  they  started  down  the  icy  slope  be- 
low. As  the  descending  masses  broke 
into  fragments  of  color  and  rolled  in 
the  wildest  confusion  down,  glittering 
in  the  sun,  the  scene  baffled  description. 
A  channel  was  cut  through  the  ice  and 
snow  deep  into  the  side  of  the  ravine  ; 
the  moving  mass  then  started  on  every 
side  a  cannonade  of  rocks  which  was 
simply  terrible.  Enough  ice  was  wasted 
to  make  a  miUionaii-e — sufficient  granite 
was  torn  to  fragments  to  build  a  block 
of  New  York  flats — all  rattled  down  into 
the  gulf  at  once  with  maniacal  fury,  as 
if  their  mission  were  to  burst  the  sides 
of  the  great  gulf  asunder.  Some  of  the 
masses  of  ice,  striking  rock  or  crust, 
rebounded  like  billiard-balls,  and,  whiz- 
zing in  the  sunlight,  glistened  like  mas- 
sive diamonds  and  amethysts  and  emer- 
alds afire.  The  homble  grinding  of  the 
rocks  amid  the  dust  of  the  snow  was 
even  more  exciting.  Sometimes  the 
rock  masses  overtook  one  another  in  the 
air,  and  by  the  awful  collision  reduced 
each  other  to  small  fragments.  The 
line  of  fire  was  wide  enough  to  sweep  a 
brigade  of  infantry  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  How  still  it  was  when  the  last 
projectile  had  spent  its  force  against 
the  rocks  far  down  in  the  depths  of  the 
Gulf! 

Such  exhibitions  are  liable  to  occur  on 
a  March  day,  when  the  sun  shines,  and 
they  make  the  descent  into  the  ravine 
dangerous  unless  the  shadows  are  re- 
sorted to  for  protection.  ,  , 
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The  wildest  place  of  all  the  surround- 
ings of  Mount  Washington  is  the  well- 
known  Tuckei'man's  Ravine.  It  affords 
grand  opportunities  in  winter  for  wit- 
nessing some  of  the  most  curious  mete- 
orological phenomena.  In  five  minutes 
after  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  left 
you  are  out  of  sight  of  all  the  buildings 
thereon.  The  confusion  of  rocks  is  the 
same  in  every  direction,  and  you  are  in 
chaos.  The  brisk  cannonading  I  have 
described  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
here  ;  but  even  more  mysterious  is  the 
manoeuvring  of  the  clouds.  Witnessed 
from  a  good  stand-point  far  down  in  the 
ravine,  on  a  favorable  day,  nothing  could 
be  more  grand.  Boiling  and  seething, 
they  rise  and  ride  and  drive  without 
apparent  purpose.  I  have  seen  the 
great  masses  separate,  and  one  section 
continue  on  its  hasty  journey,  until,  as 
though  realizing  its  loss,  suddenly  it 
would  stop,  then  go  back,  make  fast  to 
the  lost  section,  and  continue  on  its 
course  around  or  up  the  mountain. 
Sometimes  the  wind  tears  the  great  gray 
masses  asunder  and  carries  them  in 
various  directions  as  easily  as  a  spider 
hauls  a  fly  across  her  web.  When  they 
have  reached  the  places  willed  by  the 
invisible  power,  the  detached  masses 
are  sent  whirling  about  the  neighboring 
mountains  as  though  in  search  of  some 
lost  member  of  their  force.  In  the 
summer  time  they  are  not  so  placid  as 
in  winter,  for  the  rattling  thunder  ac- 
companies such  contentions  almost  any 
time  after  the  mercury  reaches  "sixty 
above." 

On  a  cold  day,  when  the  clouds  have 
all  been  sent  on  distant  missions  and 
no  haze  obscures  the  view,  the  side 
of  Mount  Washington  toward  Tucker- 
man's  Ravine  resembles  a  steep  cathe- 
dral roof  with  thousands  of  buttresses  as 
white  as  the  finest  Carrara  marble,  and 
as  glittering  as  the  alabaster  of  the  Nile. 
After  a  new  snow  on  sucli  a  day,  and 
with  the  right  sort  of  wind,  the  most 
wildly  exciting  of  all  exhibitions,  takes 
place.  The  snow  begins,  with  an  ecsta- 
tic gyration,  to  lise  from  the  crest  of 
the  ravine  in  the  form  of  a  slender  col- 
umn. It  gathers  body  as  it  rises,  and 
like  the  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter, 
aeemH  to  swell  as  though  it  was  a  cylin- 
der, and  the  snow  was  rising  inside  it, 


increasing  its  diameter.  How  it  spins 
— then  straggles — then  with  awfvd  speed 
approaches  the  verge  of  the  ravine  and 
leaps  out  into  space.  Only  a  little  imag- 
ination is  needed  now  to  picture  the 
monster  reaching  out  its  arms  franti- 
cally and  shrieking.  It  hangs  aloft  for 
a  moment,  trembling  and  vibrating ; 
then  the  wind  receives  it  in  its  broad 
lap,  and  with  relentless  hand  sows  it 
broadcast  over  the  terrible  ravine.  One 
after  the  other  the  snow  monsters 
quickly  follow — down  to  their  doom. 
Thus  snow-squalls  are  born,  and  thus 
the  depth  of  snow  to  a  thousand  feet  is 
packed  down  in  the  bottom  of  Tucker- 
man's  Ravine  to  shape  the  great  "  snow- 
arch  "  which  so  many  visit  every  sum- 
mer. 

Every  day  new  experiences,  always 
marvellous,  may  be  had  when  the  storms 
permit  a  visit  to  these  deep  places.  It 
is  never  safe  to  go  down  into  them  alone, 
unless  calm  and  clear  weather  are  as- 
sured. You  may  feel  that  your  experi- 
ence has  enabled  you  to  place  aU  confi- 
dence in  your  own  eye,  in  judging  of 
snow  and  slide,  and  in  unravelling  the 
time-worn  and  time-scarred  passages  ; 
you  may  feel  satisfactorily  conscious  of 
the  power  of  your  strong  arms  to  hack 
and  hew  your  way  through  difficulties  ; 
memories  of  former  tastes  of  the  glo- 
rious luxury  of  being  entirely  alone, 
whei'e  all  nature  is  beautiful,  may  tempt 
you  ;  but  at  high  elevations  in  winter 
you  should  draw  the  line.  Self-reliance 
is  a  good  element,  but  it  is  always  best 
to  pool  your  supply  with  another  of 
equal  mettle.  You  take  your  life  in  your 
hands  when  you  attempt  "  snow-work  " 
alone.  A  misstep  may  break  a  leg  or 
hold  you  fast.  Yet,  battling  Avith  the 
elements  on  Mount  Washington  is  the 
most  exhilarating  exercise  one  can  take 
— with  wise  precautions.  A  journey 
down  to  the  "Lake  of  the  Clouds  "  gives 
the  wind  a  fair  chance  at  the  ambitious 
climber  and  is  a  fine  experience.  The 
broad  expanses  on  every  side  cause  one 
to  shudder  at  the  thought  of  being 
driven  down  one  of  them  with  no  power 
of  resistance.  In  the  coloring  of  the  air, 
so  peculiar  to  this  westerly  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  in  the  grandeur  of  the 
great  sleeping  masses  which  lie  down 
toward  the  Crawford  Notch,  and  upon 
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which  the  colors  fall,  no  matter  when 
you  look  upon  them,  you  are  sure  to 
find  revealed  grand  features  that  lift  up 
your  soul  to  a  new  majesty. 

A  much  more  picturesque  series  of  ex- 
cursions is  afforded  by  the  "  Glen  "  car- 
riage-road. At  night  and  day,  a  visit 
at  any  look-out  on  this  road  well  repays 
for  all  the  labor  entailed,  and  for  some 
measure  of  risk.  On  a  clear  day,  when 
the  sunbeams  glide  over  the  peaks  and 
up  the  valleys  unrestrained  except  by 
the  broad  shadows  of  the  mountains, 
the  distant  views,  all  the  way  down  "  to 
the  earth,"  are  very  fine.  Toward  even- 
ing, or  close  on  to  a  storm  coming,  the 
gauzy  haze  begins  to  soften  the  outlines 
and  dilute  the  coloring  of  the  moun- 
tains. Then  the  mist,  rising  and  thick- 
ening, joins  forces  with  the  wind,  and 
the  creation  of  the  most  peculiar  of  all 
the  residts  of  the  cold  begins.  I  allude 
to  what  the  observers  term  "  frost-feath- 
ers." I  have  often  stooped  to  "  talk  "  to 
tiny  ones  in  the  Alps,  but  I  believe  they 
are  not  known  elsewhere  as  large  as 
those  found  on  Mount  Washington. 
The  absolute  transformation  brought 
about  by  them  is  be-Ralderingly  lovely. 
One  hour  after  the  wind  has  driven 
every  vestige  of  snow  from  the  summit, 
and  the  buildings  are  as  clear  of  snow 
as  when  newly  constructed,  they  may 
aU  become  covered  with  frost-feathers 
so  profusely  that  every  rigid  outline  is 
gone  and  every  object  appears  like  a 
confused  mass  of  eiderdown.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  the  time  the  sum- 
mit is  cloud-enveloped,  on  account  of  the 
warm  air  which  arises  "  from  the  world  " 
and  condenses  overhead.  When  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  humidity  is  reached,  the 
mist  freezes  the  instant  it  touches  any- 
thing. We  will  suppose  that  the  wind 
drives  it  against  a  telegraph-pole.  A 
frozen  layer  is  deposited  upon  this,  and 
is  instantly  followed  by  another  and  an- 
other until,  if  the  wind  does  not  change, 
a  "feather"  branches  out  horizontally 
from  the  telegraph-pole  until  the  strange 
creation  points  out  into  the  air,  one, 
two,  three — five  feet  or  more.  Over 
this  and  under  it,  and  alongside  of  it, 
other  formations  go  on,  shaped  like  the 
wings  of  sculptured  angels,  or  like  the 
tails  and  wings  of  doves  in  the  old  time 
tomb-marbles,    every   bit   as   pure  and 


white,  and  soft  as  alabaster.  Their 
growth  is  very  rapid.  If  a  flat  surface 
is  chosen  by  the  eccentric  sculptor,  then 
the  feathers  radiate  irregularly  from  a 
central  point,  and  are  moulded  into  fas- 
cinating patterns  as  delicate  as  fern 
leaves  and  the  feathers  of  birds,  and  al- 
ways at  an  angle  over  each  other.  They 
are  not  like  ice,  or  snow,  or  frost.  They 
bend  like  tendon,  and  they  are  as  tough 
as  muscle.  When  melted,  the  most 
pure  water  possible  is  the  result.  Where 
fractured,  their  glistening,  granular  sub- 
stance looks  like  marble  or  alabaster. 
Everything  becomes  covered  and  coated 
by  them.  When  you  tread  upon  them 
they  are  found  to  be  elastic,  and  a  pecul- 
iar nervousness  takes  possession  of  you. 
A  latticed  window  covered  with  them  is 
more  charming  than  an  Arabic  Mashre- 
beyeh  screen,  with  its  delicately  pierced 
patterns  and  its  intricately  chiselled 
bars.  The  feathered  side  of  a  tall  rock 
appears '  hke  an  obelisk  high  in  air  ; 
every  inch  is  hieroglyphed  by  deep  cut 
characters,  which,  though  beyond  the 
ken  of  your  philology,  are  full  of  mean- 
ing and  make  plain  a  lesson  of  the 
beautiful.  As  soon  as  the  wind  changes 
these  lovely  creations  droop,  drop,  and 
disintegrate,  while  others  form  in  their 
places,  always  on  the  windward  side  of 
the  objects  which  they  choose  to  glorify. 
Never  does  the  summit  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington and  the  objects  about  it  appear 
in  such  imposing  glory  as  when  lustred 
by  frost-feathers.  If  you  will  walk  back 
of  the  signal  station  on  a  moonlight 
night,  before  the  moon  is  very  high,  when 
the  frost  formations  are  favorable,  and 
look  down  the  railway,  the  draped  tele- 
graph-poles win  resemble  a  procession 
of  tall  spectres — or,  if  you  choose,  monks 
or  one-armed  dervishes,  half  in  shadow 
and  half  in  the  glittering  hght,  march- 
ing to  the  shrill  fifing  of  the  wind  or 
gliding  along  with  the  rich  contra-basso 
which  comes  up  from  the  wide  mouth 
of  the  ravine.  What  a  bejewelled  world 
it  all  makes ! 

If  there  was  no  other  diversion  on 
Mount  Washington,  watching  the  inter- 
mittent extinction  and  generation  of 
the  clouds  aflbrds  sufficient  interest  to 
occupy  much  of  the  time.  There  are 
"  best  days  "  for  this,  however,  as  well 
as  for  the  other  sights.     The  summit  of 
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the  mountain  must  be  clear  and  the  sun 
should  shine  brightly.  Then,  if  a  snow- 
storm forms,  say  a  mile  below,  one  of 
the  most  enchanting  of  all  natural  con- 
vulsions delights  the  observer.  The 
unsubstantial  formations  rival  in  gran- 
deur the  sohd  mountains  themselves. 
Disturbed  by  the  warm  air  below  them, 
and  chilled  by  the  cold  blasts  above,  the 
great  seas  of  vapor  begin  to  roll  and 
tumble  and  pitch,  until  a  regular  tem- 
pest forms  and  sways  them  all.  The  bil- 
lows form  great  swells  and  depressions. 
They  break  angrily  against  the  rocky 
mountain,  and  their  snowy  spray  flies 
high  in  the  air.  Rising  and  falling, 
twisting  and  tangling,  they  tell  of  the 
falling  flakes  and  grinding  snow-dust 
with  which  the  earth  is  being  visited. 
The  more  the  commotion,  the  more  ac- 
tive is  the  fall  going  on  below.  How 
they  toss  and  tumble,  and  how  magnifi- 
cent are  the  changes  of  light  and  shade ! 
I  witnessed  the  finest  show  I  ever  saw 
of  this  nature,  one  afternoon,  about  half 
an  hour  before  sunset.  The  great  orb 
seemed  to  sink  into  a  sea  of  saffron  ;  yet 
it  shone  with  almost  painful  brilliancy. 
Suddenly,  upon  the  cloud  surface  in 
front  of  my  stand-point,  a  mile  below 
my  feet,  a  great  mass  of  shining  light 
appeared.  It  was  as  brilliant  as  the  sun, 
and  of  about  the  same  color.  It  was  a 
"sun-dog" — the  image  of  the  sun  re- 
flected on  the  white  bosom  of  the  snow- 
storm. It  remained  in  sight  for  some 
time  and  was  caught  by  the  camera. 
The  snow-storm  continued,  and  the  sun 
departed  amid  an  attendance  of  clouds 
equal  in  glory  to  any  summer  sunset  I 
ever  saw.  The  coloring  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  that  raging  snow-storm  was 
beyond  the  gift  of  the  painter  to  coun- 
terfeit. As  soon  as  its  life  went  away, 
the  stars  began  to  appear,  for  night 
comes  quickly.  I  heard  a  great  screech 
down  in  the  valley,  and  saw  a  tiny  glow 
coming  toward  me,  like  a  "will-o'-the- 
wisp."  It  was  the  headlight  of  a  loco- 
motive on  the  Grand  Trunk  liailway  at 
Gorham.  Then  tlie  nearly  full  moon 
grew  stronger,  and  a  vast  triangular 
shadow  of  the  mountain  was  projected 
upon  tlie  cloud  surface,  black  and  solid 
and  threatening,  where  but  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  I  saw  the  boiling  color.  Soon 
the  snow-like  sphere  cleared  the  moiin- 


tain-top,  and  all  space  on  every  side 
was  illuminated,  down  as  far  as  the 
clouds.  But  they  continued  to  boil  and 
drive  and  snow. 

From  a  point  opposite  I  have  watched 
the  clouds  at  break  of  day  and  have 
tramped  my  circuit  in  order  to  keep 
warm,  while  the  process  of  sun-rising 
and  cloud -dispefsion  went  on.  Few 
have  ever  beheld  such  transcendent 
glory  at  sunrise  as  Mr.  Kilburn  and  I 
did  one  March  morning  from  Mount 
Washington.  At  first  the  cloud  masses 
seemed  to  reach  from  us,  ninety  miles, 
to  the  Atlantic,  over  Portland  way.  A 
crimson  glow,  blended  into  orange  and 
gray,  then  arose  like  a  screen — a  back- 
ground for  the  enchanting  scene  which 
approached.  The  clouds  grew  uneasy 
at  this,  but  joining  forces,  resisted,  and, 
for  a  time  hindered,  the  progress  of 
the  drama.  Then  yielding,  they  sepa- 
rated here  and  there,  and  we  could,  with 
the  field-glass  we  had,  catch  glimpses  of 
light  through  the  rifts.  The  earth  was 
in  full  sunshine.  We  saw  the  streets 
of  the  villages.  Men,  pygmy-sized,  were 
shovelling  snow,  and  tiny  horses  And 
sleighs  passed  in  sight.  Then  the  clouds 
shut  in  and  the  mountain  was  in  twi- 
light once  more.  A  great  cloud-parting 
took  place,  and  the  mass  below  us  broke 
into  a  thousand  fragments.  These  gam- 
bolled and  rolled  wildly  from  side  to 
side,  and  carried  with  them  fragments 
of  gaudy  spectra  which  resembled  broad 
segments  of  rainbows.  Everj'  moment 
there  was  a  change  of  form  and  color. 
Again  through  the  rifts  we  saw  the 
world.  Now  the  many  tints  became 
more  scattered  as  the  clouds  rose  with 
the  light  and  interfered  with  its  course. 
Only  the  snow-storm  equalled  the  bil- 
lowy confusion — nothing  ever  equalled 
the  coloring.  At  last  a  gleam  of  light 
shone  in  the  observatory  window  and 
caused  our  sleepy  hosts  to  turn  under 
their  blankets.  The  sun  has  risen  on 
Mount  Washington. 

Another  phenomenon  I  witnessed, 
once  only.  It  began  between  10  and  11 
A.M.,  and  lasted  almost  an  hour.  At 
first  a  great,  broad,  gray  ring,  quite  lu- 
minous, appeared  around  the  sun.  It 
was  a  "  clear "  day,  but  the  firmament 
was  scarcely  blue.  A  secondary  ring,  as 
large  and  as  broad,  and  nearly  as  lumi- 
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nous  as  the  other,  formed,  with  the  sun 
at  its  eastern  edge  and  half  within  the 
ring.  At  three  other  points  of  this 
ring,  and  with  the  sun  dividing  it  into 
four  equal  segments,  were  "  sun-dogs," 
very  bright,  with  a  prismatic  corona 
around  them. 

One  of  the  ordinary  diversions  "  on 
the  hill"  is  to  stand  on  "Observatory 
Rock,"  west  of  the  signal  station  and 
just  a  little  below,  to  see  the  great  pyram- 
idal shadow  of  the  mountain  cast  by 
the  rising  sun  on  the  snow  just  before 
the  rosy  glow  comes  shooting  over  the 
frost-feathered  ridge-pole  of  the  Signal 
Service  station.  It  is  as  black  as  the 
shadow  of  the  real  pyramid  cast  by  the 
sun  or  moon  upon  the  yellow  sand  of 
the  desert  of  Gizeh.  When  the  atmos- 
phere is  sufficiently  clear,  as  it  frequent- 
ly is,  the  mountains  nearly  a  hundred 
miles  away  appear  shai-p  and  near.  The 
whole  White  Mountain  range  is  unob- 
scured. 

"  Oh !  the  mountains  !  the  moun- 
tains !  "  exclaimed  my  enthusiastic  com- 
panion, when  we  witnessed  the  last  sun- 
set together  there.  "  I  never  saw  them 
look  as  they  have  looked  to-day."  This 
was  an  oft-repeated  saying,  but  it  was 
always  true  ;  for  in  fact  the  moun- 
tains never  appear  two  days  the  same. 
Either  sun  or  storm,  or  cloud  or  the  sea- 
sons, or  all  combined,  work  up  a  com- 
posite for  each  day,  always  full  of  char- 
acter but  never  twice  alike.  Therefore 
the  mountain-lover,  unlike  the  fisher- 
man, is  "always  in  luck."  He  always 
finds  "peace,  beauty,  and  grandeur" 
harmoniously  blended,  and  he  is  ever 
"  brimful  of  content."  Whether  breast- 
ing a  storm  or  standing  victorious  upon 
some  hardly  gained  height,  he  is  always 
sure  to  be  repaid  well  for  all  his  endur- 
ance by  the  glories  which  surround  him. 
Truly  has  that  stanch  cHmber  in  the 
Alps,  Professor  Tyndall,  said  :  "  For  the 
healthy  and  pure  in  heart  these  higher 
snow-fields  are  consecrated  ground." 

Almost  everyone  is  familiar  with  the 
duties  and  the  functions  of  the  obser\'ers 
of  the  Signal  Service.  But  on  Moimt 
Washington  their  duties  are  peculiar. 
Seven  observations  must  be  made  daily. 
The  recording-sheet  of  the  anemometer 
must  be  changed  at  noon.    Three  of  the 


seven  observations  must  be  forwarded 
in  telegraphic  cipher  to  the  Boston 
station.  Routine  office  work  —  letters 
received  and  sent — must  have  attention 
between  times,  and  several  blank  forms 
must  be  filled  with  statistics.  The  bat- 
tery and  the  wire  of  the  telegraph  plant 
must  receive  carefvd  attention,  and  the 
matter  of  repairs  is  no  inconsiderable 
one.  The  station  on  Mount  Washington 
is  the  bleakest,  and,  with  one  exception, 
the  coldest  in  the  serv'ice.  Three  to 
four  men,  including  a  cook,  are  usually 
there,  with  one  cat  and  one  dog.  Life 
would  be  very  hard  to  bear  there  were 
it  not  for  the  click  !  cHck  !  click  !  of  the 
telegraph  instrument,  which  is  the  ac- 
tive connecting  link  with  the  world — the 
main-stay  and  hope  of  these  recluses. 
And  then  flirtations  with  the  world's 
operators  is  a  necessity.  A  regular  con- 
sternation occurs  in  camp  when  a  storm 
breaks  the  wires  and  connection  is  lost. 
In  such  cases  the  observers  risk  their 
lives  in  storm  and  cold  in  search  for  the 
break  rather  than  be  without  the  assur- 
ance of  safety  which  the  click  seems  to 
impart.  The  men  live  on  as  good  food 
as  can  be.  The  larder  is  supplied  in 
September,  and  the  "  refrigerator  "  (the 
top  story  of  the  observatory)  is  stocked 
at  the  same  time.  Meat  and  poultry 
are  placed  there  already  frozen,  and 
they  do  not  thaw  "  during  the  season." 
The  water-supply  comes  from  the  frost- 
feathers.  Care  is  taken  that  two  or  three 
barrels  of  these  are  stored  in  the  back 
shed  always,  and  a  boiler  full  of  them  in 
half-melted  condition  is  ever  upon  the 
cook-stove.  A  water  famine  has  been 
known  to  occui*,  when,  from  the  over- 
sight of  the  cook  the  supply  of  frost- 
feathers  has  been  allowed  to  go  down,  or 
"  poor  weather  for  frost- feathers  "  comes 
along.  A  drink  of  this  aU-healing  feath- 
er water  can  always  be  found  on  the 
stove,  icy  cold,  if  the  cook  attends  to  his 
duty. 

A  hurricane  at  sea  is  hardly  less 
frightful  than  a  big  blow  on  Mount 
Washington.  I  was  literally  blown  out 
of  bed  one  night.  I  was  about  to  ac- 
cuse my  bed-feUow  of  kicking  me  out 
when  instantly  he  came  following  me. 
The  grind  outside  was  frightful.  We 
knew  the  airy  structure  was  cabled  and 
anchored  to  the  rocks  by  ship's  chains, 
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but  they  seemed  to  expand  so  that  it 
shook  like  an  aspen  leaf  and  creaked  like 
an  old  sailing-vessel.  The  wind  tussled 
with  the  double  windows  and  capered 
over  the  roof  like  a  thousand  ogres. 
There  was  no  sleep  for  anyone  when 
there  was  "  such  a  knockin'  at  de  do' !  " 

Morning  was  always  a  rehef  after 
such  a  storm,  even  if  it  brought  no  ces- 
sation and  but  little  light.  Sometimes 
the  feathers  so  obscure  the  windows 
that  the  lamps  must  be  lighted  in  day- 
time. At  other  times  the  wind  tears  so 
through  the  building  that  the  lights 
cannot  bum.  With  all  the  fires  going 
the  mercviry  has  been  known  to  fall  23 
degrees  below  zero  inside  the  observa- 
tory. On  December  16,  1876,  the  tem- 
perature outside  fell  to  40  degrees  be- 
low. The  mean  temperature  for  the  day 
was  22.5  degrees  below.  The  wind  was 
at  80  miles  at  7  a.m.,  120  miles  at 
12.22  P.M.,  160  miles  at  4.57  p.m.,  100 
miles  at  9  p.m.,  and  180  miles  at  mid- 
night. The  force  of  the  wind  was  ter- 
rible, and  at  times  masses  of  ice  were 
blown  loose,  making  it  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  stand  under  the  lee  of  the 
building.  The  window  on  that  side  was 
fastened  with  planks  in  case  of  accident. 

One  of  the  greatest  storms  ever  known 
occurred  in  February,  1886.  The  mer- 
cury dropped  to  51  degrees  below  zero, 
and  the  wind  rattled  aroimd  at  the  rate 
of  184  miles  an  hour.  It  tore  down  one 
of  the  buildings  and  fired  its  parts 
against  the  observatory,  threatening  to 
break  in  all  its  doors  and  windows  and 
the  roof.  But  the  stanch  little  build- 
ing had  a  tough,  thick  coating  of  frost- 
feathers  then,  which  proved  to  be  a  real 
protection  to  it,  and  so  escaped.  It  was 
no  pleasant  task,  however,  to  sit  there 
and  hear  the  twisting  and  crunching 
of  the  timbers  of  the  neighboring  build- 
ing as  they  fell  a  prey  to  the  angry  ele- 
ments. The  anemometer  on  the  roof 
was  carried  away  from  its  bearings  that 
night.  A  few  days  afterward  a  similar 
storm  came  up,  but  not  quite  so  violent 
a  one,  Mr.  Kilburu  and  I  made  the  as- 
cent the  day  before.  A  strong  rope  was 
tied  around  the  waist  of  Sergeant  Line 
when  he  climbed  to  the  roof  to  make  his 
afternoon  observations,  with  all  but  one 
of  us  anchored  at  the  other  end  of  the 
rope.     The  camera  caught  him  in  the 


act.  The  wind-cups  of  the  anemometer 
were  spinning  around  so  they  could  not 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  yet  in 
the  photograph  they  plainly  show  as  a 
blurred  circle,  or  resembling  more  a 
tube  bent  into  circular  form. 

But  for  these  excitements  "  the  boys  " 
would  suffer  from  ennui.  They  insist 
that  their  life  "  on  the  hill "  is  not  the 
most  happy  one  in  winter.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  broken  into  by  sorrow  and 
sadness  too.  One  observer  died  there 
February  26,  1872,  and  his  companion 
was  alone  with  his  dead  body  for  two 
daj's  before  the  storm  would  allow  any- 
one to  come  up  to  him.  A  coarse  coffin 
M'as  made,  and  a  rude  sled,  and  then  a 
solemn  procession  moved  slowly  down 
the  mountain-side,  over  the  snow,  that 
the  mortal  remains  of  a  brave  boy  might 
be  deposited  under  the  earth. 

It  was  a  matter  of  "  turn  "  with  the 
observers  who  should  go  to  the  base 
periodically  with  and  for  the  mail. 
These  journeys  were  often  attended  with 
much  peril,  and  necessarily  were  fre- 
quently prolonged  so  as  to  cause  much 
anxiety.  The  relation  of  one  such  inci- 
dent will  suffice  to  show  what  it  meant 
sometimes  to  be  a  member  of  the  Signal 
Service  stationed  on  Mount  Washington. 

Never  was  there  a  kinder  heart  en- 
gaged in  the  service  than  that  of  Sergeant 
Wm.  Line,  now  stationed  at  Northfield, 
Vt.  He  served  on  Mount  Washington 
for  quite  five  years  (from  1872  to  1877), 
and  I  met  him  there  several  times.  As 
near  as  I  can  remember  them,  I  will,  in 
his  own  words  relate  the  story  of  what  he 
considers  as  his  most  pei-ilous  ascent. 
It  occurred  November  23,  1875.  The 
day  was  unpromising.  Against  his  judg- 
ment he  left  Fabyan's  at  about  9  a.m., 
with  the  mail  accumulated,  for  the  sum- 
mit. The  team  engaged  to  take  him  to 
the  base  could  only  pass  a  little  beyond 
Twin  Rivers,  so  from  there  he  took  to 
the  snow-shoes.  Arriving  at  the  base 
he  found  every  building  desei-ted.  At 
11  a.m.,  without  a  word  of  cheer  from 
anyone,  and  alone,  he  began  the  ascent. 
The  old  Waumbek  Station-house  was 
passed,  and  the  foot  of  Jacob's  Ladder 
was  gained  in  safety  after  two  hours  of 
pretty  hard  work.  The  snow  was  then 
three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  the  gusts  of 
wind  began  to  increase  in  power  and  in 
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frequency.  A  few  steps  only  could  be 
made  in  the  lulls  between  the  gusts. 
When  the  hard  blows  came  he  was 
forced  to  lie  down  until  they  had  gone 
over  him.  An  hour  was  consumed  in 
climbing  the  next  half  mile.  When  the 
Car  House  (used  for  storing  tools  and 
railway  appliances)  came  into  view,  Ser- 
geant Line  tried  to  reach  it.  A  gust 
carried  him  to  the  railroad  track.  He 
caught  the  T  rail  in  his  hands,  when 
his  body  was  blown  up  against  the  cross- 
ties  and  held  there  for  some  time.  The 
next  lull  allowed  a  little  progress  and 
the  Gulf  Station-house  could  be  seen  ; 
but  it  could  not  be  reached.  Said  Ser- 
geant Line : 

"  I  found  I  was  being  swept  rapidly 
toward  the  Great  Gulf,  so  I  floundered 
myself  over  against  a  rock  and  succeeded 
in  coming  to  a  halt.  After  resting 
awhile,  assisted  by  my  pike  pole,  I  tried 
to  reach  the  house,  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble. I  could  not  breathe  facing  such  a 
wind,  so  I  lay  down  and  backed  up 
the  snow-drift  which  had  piled  up  near 
the  building,  feet  first.  Such  procedure 
was  slow,  but  sure  ;  thus  the  house  was 
reached.  I  covdd  not  see  it,  but  I  knew 
when  I  had  reached  it,  for  I  fell  about  six 
feet  down  the  inside  incline  of  the  drift 
and  brought  up  at  the  house.  The 
wind  had  driven  the  snow  clear  away 
from  the  building,  all  around  it,  for  some 
distance.  I  was  unharmed  and  quite 
content  to  be  out  of  the  power  of  the 
wind.  At  3.30  p.m.  I  started  on  the 
journey  again,  having  recuperated  my 
strength  in  the  house.  Hardly  had 
I  opened  the  storm-door  when  it  was 
banged  shut  again  with  such  force  as  to 
break  it  in  two.  The  wind  subsided 
somewhat  in  an  hour,  when  I  made  an- 
other start.  After  many  efiforis  I  gained 
the  top  of  the  bank  of  snow  only  to  be 
whirled  back  and  lodged  under  one  of 
the  supports  of  the  building.  I  con- 
cluded it  was  useless  to  try  to  reach  the 
summit  before  night,  so  I  returned  to 
the  house,  and  gathering  what  wood  I 
could,  I  proceeded  to  make  a  fire.  When 
prepared  to  strike  a  light,  to  my  horror 
I  found  my  match-box  was  gone.  It 
had  rolled  out  of  my  pocket  during  one 
of  my  tussles  with  the  wind.  A  frantic 
search  revealed  in  my  vest  pocket  a  sin- 
gle match,  which  had  been  given  me  in 


the  morning  with  a  cigar.    It  was  damp ; 
but  knowing  that  my  life  depended  upon 
it,  I  carefully  dried  it  between  thumb 
and  finger,  and  with  anxious  heart  tried 
to  ignite  it.     Gentle  frictions  gradually 
restored    it — it   ignited — I   was   saved. 
At  7  P.M.  I  had  a  good  fire.     I  found 
an  old  teapot  containing  some  tea  that 
was   steeped    four  months   before.     It 
tasted   like   turnips.     But  vrith  it  and 
some  cakes  Mrs.   Line  had  put  in  my 
knapsack  in  Littleton  I  made  a  fine  sup- 
per.    I  was  tired  by  my  day's  work,  and 
soon  after  I  fell  asleep.     It  was  7  a.m.  be- 
fore I  awoke.      In  a  few  minutes  after  I 
was  on  my  way  again.     I  was  making 
good  progress  and  was  near  the  summit 
when  I  met  my  companion,  Mr.  King, 
coming  down  the  mountain  to  search  for 
me.    I  am  sure  he  was  glad  to  be  relieved 
of  a  great  anxiety,  such  as  we  had  all 
shared  in  the  past  when  searching  for 
the  bewildered   and   the  lost.     Hardly 
had  we  reached  the  platform  in  front  of 
the  hotel  on  the  summit  when  we  heard 
voices.      Immediately    three    men    ap- 
peared coming  up  out  of  the  fog.    They 
were  Mr.  B.  W.  Kilbum,  of  Littleton,  and 
Messrs.  Band  and  Gallagher.     The  last 
two  had  been  requested  by  Mr.  Kilbum 
to  join  him  in  his  search  for  me.     He 
had  been  awakened,  near  midnight,  b}' 
the  telegraph  operator,  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  I  was  lost  on  the  mountain. 
Immediately  and  alone  he  started  in  his 
sleigh  for  Fabyan's,   travelling  all  the 
rest  of  the  night  in  the  storm  and  cold. 
From  Fabyan's  he  walked  to  the  base. 
He  lost  his  way  once  in  the  meadows 
before  reaching  Fabyan's,  as  it  was  then 
so  dark  and  so  rough  was  the  storm. 
He  searched  the  mountain  for  me  and 
saw  where   I  had  rested  on  the  way. 
Had  he  been  an  hour  earlier  he  would 
have  passed  me  while  I  slept.     No  one 
appreciates  better  than  I  do  what  hero- 
ism it  required  to   undertake   such   a 
search.     While  we  breakfasted  together 
and  related  our  experiences,  an  inquiry 
came  fx*om  headquarters  at  Washington 
as  to  my  whereabouts.    In  a  few  minutes 
after,  a  message  from  Littleton  came, 
announcing  that  six  men  had  left  there 
to  help  Mr.  Kilbum.     Then  a  third  mes- 
sage reported  that  the  railroad  company 
had  detailed   fifty  men,  with  pick  and 
shovel,  to  search  for  the  man  who  was 
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lost.  But  my  brave  friend  headed  off 
all  these  generous  enterprises  by  quickly 
returning  to  the  base  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  lost  was  found." 

Many  times  the  observers  risked  their 
own  lives  to  rescue  the  perishing.  A  tel- 
egram was  always  sent  from  Littleton 
when  anyone  started  "up  the  hill,"  and 
if  a  fairly  prompt  arrival  was  not  made 
a  searching  party  was  at  once  sent  out 
from  the  observatory.  Help  from  Little- 
ton was  also  called  for.  Brave  hearts 
always  responded  promptly  in  such 
cases. 

One  descent,  which  I  shall  describe, 
was  eventful,  and  typical  of  all  the  sim- 
ilar journeys  I  had  made.  With  long, 
swinging  strides  we  started  down  the 
slope,  crushing  at  every  step  enough 
beauty  and  glory  to  excite  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  the  world.  The  sky 
was  blue  and  the  weather-makers  prom- 
ised us  a  "  clear  day."  The  dawn  had 
developed  into  glorious  morning,  and 
the  sun  was  pouring  its  libations  of  gold 
and  purple  over  the  mountains  and  down 
into  the  frozen  valleys.  Again  we  saw 
the  loftier  heights  tinged  with  rosy  hue, 
while  the  limitless  shadows  which  fell 
upon  the  snowy  slopes  caught  and  re- 
peated the  soft  azure  of  the  sky.  The 
crust  was  hard,  the  rocks  were  glaced, 
and  long  fields  of  ice  stretched  between 
them,  which  made  the  descent  a  danger- 
ous one.  We  passed  from  snow-crust 
to  ice,  and  from  ice  to  rock  alternately. 
The  thin  ice  upon  the  rocks,  over  which 
the  melted  snow  had  ti-ickled  the  day 
before,  was  the  most  troublesome  and 
required  great  caution.  Once  with  my 
alpen-stock  I  made  a  mighty  advance- 
longe  at  such  a  rock,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  stop  for  breath  when  I  had  leaped 
upon  it.  Alas  !  the  ice  was  not  so  thick 
as  I  anticipated.  The  steel  point  glanced, 
and  my  staff  went  from  my  hand,  leap- 
ing through  the  air  and  ringing  like  a 
bell  as  it  went.  I  soon  forgot  my  loss 
in  watching  its  strange  antics.  For  a 
moment  it  glided  over  the  broad  ice- 
slope  below,  half  erect ;  then  it  fell  and 
bounded  up  and  down  like  a  rod  of  iron, 
until,  striking  another  rock  end  first,  it 
came  up  all  standing  again,  then  again 
flew  through  the  air  as  before.  It  turned 
and  rolled  over  and  shifted  end  for  end, 


sHd  sideways,  bounded  and  leaped,  gain- 
ing speed  as  it  went,  far  away  from  my 
recovery.  The  last  bound  I  saw  it  make 
was  into  a  ravine.  Fortunately  we  had 
bound  duplicate  staffs  upon  our  shoul- 
ders, so  that  no  inconvenience  followed 
the  escapade. 

Seeing  a  wide  field  of  ice  below  us, 
and  which  we  must  cross,  we  halted  upon 
a  broad-topped  rock  to  take  breath  and 
to  tighten  our  luggage  before  we  at- 
tacked it.  We  had  passed  the  frost- 
feather  line  now,  and  the  rocks  pro- 
truded more  nakedly  through  the  snow. 
As  we  looked  back  there  was  a  noble 
amphitheatre  with  clean  -  swept  stage. 
The  crags  and  spurs  supplied  the  ac- 
cessories ;  the  backgrounds  and  screens 
were  of  light  and  shade  most  myste- 
riously composed.  In  all  positions  the 
actors  stood,  some  in  simple  garb,  oth- 
ers with  costumes  laced  delicately  and 
embroidered  fantastically  by  ic}^  needles 
in  hands  more  deft  and  skilful  than 
ours.  It  was  a  gorgeous  scene.  How 
many  storm  dramas  had  been  enacted 
there  ! 

But  there  was  a  difficulty  behind  us, 
and  we  must  turn  and  face  it.  It  was  an 
ugly  spot,  and  neutralized  the  pleasure 
of  examining  the  surroundings  some- 
what. We  made  up  our  minds  to  glis- 
sade the  slope,  and  gHssade  we  did.  Be- 
fore we  began  my  careful  companion 
gave  me  this  piece  of  advice :  "  Keep 
your  mind  wholly  upon  your  feet  and 
upon  your  staff.  Press  down  upon  the 
first  with  all  your  might  and  main,  and 
have  the  other  every  instant  of  the  time 
in  good  position  to  press  it  down,  hard, 
in  case  you  fall.  If  you  slip,  turn 
quickly  upon  your  face,  sprawl  all  you 
can,  to  make  yourself  as  wide  as  you 
can ;  push  the  point  of  your  staff  with 
both  hands  hard  into  the  ice  under  you  ; 
this  will  probably  stop  you.  Under  no 
circumstances  allow  yourself  to  slide  on 
your  back."  I  did  not  slip  until  I  came 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  foot  of  the  slope. 

Instead  of  obeying  the  rules  I  allowed 
my  mind  to  i-est  upon  embracing  a  nar- 
row rock  ahead  as  soon  as  I  came  to  it. 
I  came  to  it,  face  down,  sooner  than  I 
calculated.  The  heavens  scintillated 
while  I  dreamed,  and  when  I  came  to  my 
wits  again  I  was  lying  on  my  face  astride 
the  narrow  rock  for  which  I  had  aimed. 
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Sunset.     A  Sun-dog  on  the  Snow  Clouds. 
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My  plan  had  succeeded,  but  the  ways 
and  means  employed  differed  somewhat 
from  the  details  of  my  drawings.  Glis- 
sading is  an  upright  and  manly  diver- 
sion— at  least  it  should  be  upright — but 
success  does  not  always  crown  the  first 
attempts  at  it.  The  start  should  be 
made  with  the  alpen-stock  held  firmly 
in  both  hands  and  trailed  after  you  at 
one  side.  Do  not  aUow  the  head  to 
change  places  with  the  feet  ;  resist  all 
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intimacy  on  the  part  of  the  ice.  Have 
no  collision  with  it.  The  stars  belong  to 
the  heavens,  and  should  only  be  seen 
with  the  eyes  cast  upward.  Do  not  sit 
down  to  work  nor  "  take  a  header " 
willingl3\  Press  the  steel  point  of  your 
staff  vigorously  into  the  ice,  if  you 
falter,  and  secure  a  soft  place  for  recu- 
peration before  you  fall. 

Perhaps  if  I  had  not  been  thus  brought 
to  a  stand-still  we  should  never  have  ob- 
tained the  sublime  views  we  had  over 
the  bristling  trees  across  the  country 
and  down  into  "  the  lower  regions," 
as  the  observers  say.  Turning  our  eyes 
to  the  summit  we  saw  veils  of  thin 
clouds  winding  around  the  mountain 
in  folds  which  excited  our  sesthetic  fer- 
vor. Then  they  thickened  into  long 
furrowed  lines,  dark  and  threatening, 
and  these  began  to  roll  and  toss  about. 
"  The  whispering  grove  betrays  the 
gathering  elemental  strife,"  the  book  of 
"  Weather  Proverbs  "  used  by  the  Sig- 
nal Service  says.     The  truth  of  this  was 


verified  to  us  now,  because,  as  if  in 
sj'mpathy  with  the  disturbance  gather- 
ing about  the  summit,  the  groves  a  half 
mile  below  us  began  "  whispering  "  om- 
inously. We  knew  what  it  meant.  The 
sky  was  yet  clear,  but  the  wind  began 
to  blow  furiously  from  the  west-south- 
west. It  had  been  snowing  from  there 
down  to  the  base  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  we  no  sooner  left  the  ice-slopes  than 
we  had  to  meet  the  deep  drifts.  The 
great  trestles  of  the  railway 
were  snowed  fuU,  and  we 
dared  not  try  descending  on 
them.  For  descending  they 
are  always  dangerous.  We 
had  to  flounder  through  the 
deep  snow  the  best  we  could. 
We  could  not  make  our  way 
to  the  little  tool-house  where 
our  snow-shoes  had  been  left. 
Up  to  the  waist,  then,  we 
plunged.  Our  progress  was 
very  slow.  It  grew  suddenly 
much  colder,  though  it  was 
below  zero  when  we  started. 
The  wind  increased  rapidly 
and  came  in  thundering 
gusts.  From  the  rising  snow- 
columns  we  could  see  the 
gusts  coming.  Before  they 
reached  us  we  locked  arm  in 
arm,  turned  our  backs,  bent  forward  and 
allowed  them  to  sail  over  us.  Gradually 
our  mustaches  froze  over  our  mouths, 
and  our  eyes  were  sealed  so  we  could  not 
see.  Frequent  halts  were  made  to  thaw 
in  some  daylight,  and  secure  breath. 
Sometimes  a  treacherous  drift  led  us  to 
an  icy  bottom,  when  we  slipped  and  be- 
came almost  buried  in  the  snow. 

The  contest  for  position  in  this  world 
was  reins-trjdng,  but  we  thoroughly  en- 
joyed it,  and  more  tears  and  frozen  eyes 
were  caused  by  our  laughter  than  by  the 
snapping,  irascible  wind  and  cold.  Once 
in  a  while,  when  I  squeezed  the  arm  of 
my  companion,  with  whom  there  was  no 
fear  necessary,  he  would  reach  his  spare 
m.ittened  hand  to  his  mouth,  thaw  out 
his  voice,  and  say  :  "  Do  not  be  afraid,  I 
am  right  here  by  your  side." 

It  is  always  safer  to  go  aroimd  a 
mountain  drift  than  to  go  over  it.  Only 
long  experience  enables  one  to  under- 
stand when  it  is  safe  to  attack  drifted 
SDOW.     It  is  at  times  very  treacherous. 
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It  may  slip  while  you  are  pushing  your 
way  over  it,  and,  avalanche-like,  rush 
down  some  steep  incline  with  you  ;  or, 
it  may  have  become  separated  from  the 
rocks  which  it  covers,  by  the  melted  snow 
ninning  underneath  on  warm  days, 
when  it  is  liable  to  crush  in   with  you 


and  overwhelm  you. 
to  test  it  with  the 
risking  life  upon  it. 


It  is  a  good  plan 
alpen-stock  before 
With  my  experi- 


enced friend  I  never  felt  that  there  was 
any  danger  of  going  into  a  pit  unless  he 
went  too.  His  strong  arm  has  rescued 
me  from  danger  many  a  time,  and  as 
frequently  has  he  carried  me  over  the 
rough  places  on  his  shoulders.  There 
is  a  great  contrast  in  our  make-up.  He, 
broad  and  strong  and  muscular  as  an  ox 
— I,  tall  and  slender — light-weight  and 
wiry.  Both  had  attained  a  quick  and 
springy  step,  and  a  mutual  trust  had 
sprung  up  between  us  which  made  it  out 
of  the  question  for  one  to  oppose  him- 
self to  the  other  in  time  of  peril. 

At  last  we  reached  the  woods,  and 
hugged  as  closely  to  the  railroad  as  we 
could  ;  for  now  and  then  the  wind  had 
cleared  a  sort  of  "  path."  But  the  fre- 
quent pitfalls  twisted  our  legs  and 
bruised  our  feet,  so  that  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible we  turned  to  the  right  and  made 


our  way  down  into  the  sled-road  then  in 
use  by  the  wood-choppers.  One  time  I 
took  a  run  down  a  slope  which  seemed 
to  have  a  crust  upon  it,  but  presently  I 
broke  through  and  fell  forward.  As  I 
yielded  to  circumstances  I  intuitively 
put  out  my  hands.  They  went  into  the 
snow  up  to  my  shoulders  and  there  I 
had  to  remain,  face  down,  all  fours  fast- 
ened in  a  drift  more  than  a  dozen  feet 
deep,  until  Mr.  Kilbum  came  to  my  re- 
lease. Soon  after  we  heard  the  ringing 
of  the  woodsmen's  axes,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  more  we  were  at  the  base,  safe 
and  sound.  It  was  like  a  spring  day 
there.  The  little  river,  cajoled  by  the 
benign  warmth  of  the  sun,  had  burst  its 
bonds,  and  piled  the  "  anchor-ice  "  sev- 
eral feet  high  on  either  side.  Countless 
rivulets  of  melting  snow  were  pouring 
into  it.  The  commotion  was  almost 
equal  to  that  at  the  mouth  of  an  Alpine 
glacier.  It  was  like  the  closing  of  some 
magnificent  scenic  opera.  The  soft, 
sweet  music  caused  by  the  explosion  of 
the  bubbles  bewitched  the  air.  Each 
swollen,  sparkling  stream  came  along 
charged  with  individual  ring  and  reso- 
nance— each  one  came  cheerily  to  con- 
tribute its  melody  to  the  orchestral  tu- 
mult farther  on. 
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Monument,   by  Giacomo  della  Quercia,  to   Maria  del   Carretto,   wife  of  Paolo  Giunigi,   in  the   Cathedral  at  Lucca. 

THE   TOMB   OF   ILARIA   GIUNIGI. 

By  Edith  Wharton. 

Ilaeia,  thou  that  wert  so  fair  and  dear 

That  death  would  fain  disown  thee,  grief  made  wise 

With  prophecy  thy  husband's  widowed  eyes  , 

And  bade  him  call  the  master's  art  to  rear 

Thy  perfect  image  on  the  sculptured  bier, 

With  dreaming  lids,  hands  laid  in  peaceful  guise 

Beneath  the  breast  that  seems  to  fall  and  rise. 

And  lips  that  at  love's  call  should  answer,  "  Here ! " 

First-born  of  the  Renascence,  when  thy  soul 

Cast  the  sweet  robing  of  the  flesh  aside, 

Into  these  lovelier  mai'ble  limbs  it  stole, 

Regenerate  in  art's  sunrise  clear  and  wide 

As  saints  who,  having  kept  faith's  raiment  whole, 

Change  it  above  for  garments  glorified. 


THE   WATER-DEVIL 


A  MAEINE  TALE  (Concluded). 
By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 


IT  seems  unnatural,  and  1  can  hardly 
believe  it  when  I  look  back  on  it,  but 
it's  a  fact,  that  I  was  beginning  to  get 
used  to  the  situation.  We  had  plenty 
to  eat,  the  weather  was  fine — in  fact, 
there  was  now  only  breeze  enough  to 
make  things  cool  and  comfortable.  I 
was  head-nian  on  that  vessel,  and  Miss 
Minturn  might  come  on  deck  at  any 
moment,  and  as  long  as  I  could  forget 
that  there  was  a  Water-devil  fastened 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  there  was 
no  reason  why  I  should  not  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  were.  And 
if  things  had  stayed  as  they  were  for 
two  or  three  months,  I  should  have  been 
right  well  pleased,  especially  since  Miss 
Minturn's  maid,  by  order  of  her  mis- 
tress, had  begun  to  cook  my  meals, 
which  she  did  in  a  manner  truly  first 
class.  I  believed  then,  and  I  stand  to 
it  now,  that  there  is  no  better  proof  of 
a  woman's  good  feeling  toward  a  man, 
than  for  her  to  show  an  interest  in  his 
meals.  That's  the  sort  of  sympathy 
that  comes  home  to  a  man,  and  tells  on 
him,  body  and  soul." 

As  the  marine  made  this  remark,  he 
glanced  at  the  blacksmith's  daughter  ; 
but  that  young  lady  had  taken  up  her 
sewing  and  appeared  to  be  giving  it  her 
earnest  attention.  He  then  went  on 
with  his  story. 

"  But  things  did  not  remain  as  they 
were.  The  next  morning,  about  half  an 
hour  after  breakfast,  I  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  upper  deck,  smoking  my 
pipe,  and  wondering  when  Miss  Min- 
turn would  be  coming  up  to  talk  to  me 
about  the  state  of  affairs,  when  suddenly 
I  felt  the  deck  beneath  me  move  with  a 
quick,  sharp  jerk,  something  like,  I  im- 
agine, a  small  shock  of  an  earthquake. 

"Never,  in  all  my  life,  did  the  blood 
run  so  cold  in  my  veins,  my  legs  trem- 
bled so  that  I  could  scarcely  stand.  I 
knew  what  had  happened,  the  Water- 
de^il  had  begun  to  haul  upon  the 
ship  ! 
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"I  was  in  such  a  state  of  collapse 
that  I  did  not  seem  to  have  any  power 
over  my  muscles  ;  but  for  all  that,  I 
heard  Miss  MintiuTi's  voice  at  the  foot 
of  the  companion-way,  and  knew  that 
she  was  copiing  on  deck.  In  spite  of 
the  dreadful  awfulness  of  that  moment, 
I  felt  it  would  never  do  for  her  to  see 
me  in  the  condition  I  was  in,  and  so, 
shuffling  and  half-tumbling,  I  got  for- 
ward, went  below,  and  made  my  way  to 
the  steward's  room,  where  I  had  already 
discovered  some  spirits,  and  I  took  a 
good  dram  ;  for  although  I  am  not  by 
any  means  an  habitual  drinker,  being 
principled  against  that  sort  of  thing, 
there  are  times  when  a  man  needs  the 
support  of  some  good  brandy  or  whis- 
key. 

"In  a  few  minutes  I  felt  more  like 
myself,  and  went  on  deck,  and  there 
was  IVIiss  Minturn,  half-scared  to  death. 
'  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  shock  ? ' 
she  said  ;  '  have  we  struck  anything  ? ' 
'  My  dear  lady,'  said  I,  with  as  cheerful 
a  front  as  I  could  put  on,  'I  do  not 
think  we  have  struck  anything.  There 
is  nothing  to  strike.'  She  looked  at  me 
for  a  moment  like  an  angel  ready  to  cry, 
and  clasping  her  hands,  she  said,  '  Oh, 
tell  me,  sir,  I  pray  you,  sir,  tell  me  what 
has  happened.  My  father  felt  that 
shock.  He  sent  me  to  inquire  about  it. 
His  mind  is  disturbed.'  At  that  mo- 
ment, before  I  could  make  an  answer, 
there  was  another  jerk  of  the  ship,  and 
we  both  went  down  on  our  knees,  and  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  been  tripped.  I  was  up 
in  a  moment,  however,  but  she  con- 
tinued on  her  knees.  I  am  sure  she 
was  praying,  but  \erj  soon  up  she 
sprang.  '  Oh,  what  is  it,  what  is  it  ?  * 
she  cried,  '  I  must  go  to  my  father.' 

"  '  I  cannot  tell  you,'  said  I,  '  I  do  not 
know,  but  don't  be  frigthened  ;  how  can 
such  a  little  shock  hurt  so  big  a  ship  ?  ' 

"  It  was  all  very  well  to  teU  her  not 
to  be  frightened,  but  when  she  ran 
below  she  left  on  deck  about  as  fright- 
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ened  a  man  as  ever  stood  in  shoes. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it,  that 
horrible  beast  was  beginning  to  puU 
upon  the  ship.  Whether  or  not  it 
would  be  able  to  draw  us  down  below, 
was  a  question  which  must  soon  be 
solved. 

"I  had  had  a  smaU  opinion  of  the 
maid,  who,  when  I  told  her  the  crew  had 
deserted  the  ship,  had  sat  down  and 
covered  her  head  ;  but  now  I  did  pretty 
much  the  same  thing  ;  I  crouched  on 
the  deck  and  pulled  my  cap  over  my 
eyes.  I  felt  that  I  did  not  wish  to  see, 
hear,  or  feel  anything. 

"  I  had  sat  in  this  way  for  about  haK 
an  hour,  and  had  felt  no  more  shocks, 
when  a  shght  gurgling  sound  came  to 
my  ears.  I  listened  for  a  moment,  then 
sprang  to  my  feet.  Could  we  be  mov- 
ing? I  ran  to  the  side  of  the  ship. 
The  gurgle  seemed  to  be  coming  from 
the  stern.  I  hurried  there  and  looked 
over.  The  wheel  had  been  lashed  fast, 
and  the  rudder  stood  straight  out  be- 
hind us.  On  each  side  of  it  there  was 
a  ripple  in  the  quiet  water.  "We  were 
moving,  and  we  were  moving  backward ! 

"Overpowered  by  horrible  fascina- 
tion, I  stood  grasping  the  rail,  and  look- 
ing over  at  the  water  beneath  me,  as 
the  vessel  moved  slowly  and  steadily 
onward,  stem  foremost.  In  spite  of 
the  upset  condition  of  my  mind,  I  could 
not  help  wondering  why  the  vessel 
should  move  in  this  way. 

"  There  was  only  one  explanation  pos- 
sible :  The  Water- devil  was  walking 
along  the  bottom,  and  towing  us  after 
him  !  Why  he  should  pull  us  along  in 
this  way  I  could  not  imagine,  unless  he 
was  making  for  his  home  in  some  dread- 
ful cave  at  the  bottom,  into  which  he 
would  sink,  dragging  us  down  after 
him. 

""While  my  mind  was  occupied  with 
these  horrible  subjects  someone  touch- 
ed me  on  the  arm,  and  turning,  I  saw 
Miss  Mintum.  'Are  we  not  moving?' 
she  said.  '  Yes,'  I  answered,  '  we  cer- 
tainly are.'  'Do  you  not  think,'  she 
then  asked,  'that  we  may  have  been 
struck  by  a  powerful  current,  which  is 
now  carrying  us  onward  ? '  I  did  not 
believe  this,  for  there  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  were  currents  which 
wandered    about,   starting  off    vessels 


with  a  jerk,  but  I  was  glad  to  think  that 
this  idea  had  come  into  her  head,  and 
said  that  it  was  possible  that  this  might 
be  the  case.  'And  now  we  are  going 
somewhere,'  she  said,  speaking  almost 
cheerfully.  'Yes,  we  are,'  I  answered, 
and  I  had  to  try  hard  not  to  groan  as  I 
said  the  words.  '  And  where  do  you 
think  we  are  going?'  she  asked.  It  was 
altogether  out  of  my  power  to  tell  that 
sweet  creature  that  in  my  private  opin- 
ion she,  at  least,  was  going  to  heaven, 
and  so  I  answered  that  I  really  did  not 
know.  '  Well,'  she  said,  '  if  we  keep 
moving,  we're  bound  at  last  to  get  near 
land,  or  to  some  place  where  ships 
would  pass  near  us.' 

"  There  is  nothing  in  this  world," 
said  the  marine,  "  which  does  a  man  so 
much  good  in  time  of  danger  as  to  see  a 
hopeful  spirit  in  a  woman — that  is,  a 
woman  that  he  cares  about.  Some  of 
her  courage  comes  to  him,  and  he  is 
better  and  stronger  for  having  her 
alongside  of  him." 

Having  made  this  remark,  the  speak- 
er again  glanced  at  the  blacksmith's 
daughter.  She  had  put  down  her  work 
and  was  looking  at  him  with  an  earnest 
brightness  in  her  eyes. 

"Yes,"  he  continued,  "it  is  astonish- 
ing what  a  change  came  over  me,  as  I 
stood  by  the  side  of  that  noble  girl. 
She  was  a  bom  lady,  I  was  a  marine, 
just  the  same  as  we  had  been  before,  but 
there  didn't  seem  to  be  the  difference 
between  us  that  there  had  been.  Her 
words,  her  spirits,  everything  about  her, 
in  fact,  seemed  to  act  on  me,  to  elevate 
me,  to  fill  my  soul  with  noble  senti- 
ments ;  to  make  another  man  of  me. 
Standing  there  beside  her,  I  felt  myself 
her  equal.  In  life  or  death  I  would  not 
be  ashamed  to  say, '  Here  I  am,  ready  to 
stand  by  you,  whatever  happens.' " 

Having  concluded  this  sentiment,  the 
marine  again  glanced  toward  the  black- 
smith's daughter.  Her  eyes  were  sHght- 
ly  moist,  and  her  face  was  glowing  with 
a  certain  enthusiasm. 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  blacksmith,  "  I 
suppose  that  woman  goes  along  with  you 
into  the  very  maw  of  the  sunken  Devil, 
but  I  do  wish  you  could  take  her  more 
for  granted,  and  get  on  faster  with  the 
real  part  of  the  story." 

"  One  part  is  as  real  as  another,"  said 
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the  marine ;  "  but  on  we  go,  and  on  we 
did  go  for  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  that 
day,  at  the  rate  of  about  half  a  knot  an 
hour,  as  near  as  I  could  guess  at  it. 
The  weather  changed,  and  a  dirty  sort 
of  fog  came  down  on  us,  so  that  we 
couldn't  see  far  in  any  direction. 

"  Why  that  Water-devil  should  keep 
on  towing  us,  and  where  he  was  going 
to  take  us,  were  things  I  didn't  dare  to 
think  about.  The  fog  did  not  prevent 
me  from  seeing  the  water  about  our 
stern,  and  I  leaned  over  the  rail,  watch- 
ing the  ripples  that  flowed  on  each  side 
of  the  rudder,  which  showed  that  we 
were  still  going  at  about  the  same  uni- 
form rate. 

"But  toward  evening  the  gurgling 
beneath  me  ceased,  and  I  could  see  that 
the  rudder  no  longer  parted  the  quiet 
water,  and  that  we  had  ceased  to  move. 
A  flash  of  hope  blazed  up  within  me. 
Had  the  Water -devil  foimd  the  ship 
too  heavy  a  load,  and  had  he  given  up 
the  attempt  to  drag  it  to  his  under- 
ocean  cave  ?  I  went  below  and  had  my 
supper ;  I  was  almost  a  happy  man. 
When  Miss  Mintum  came  to  ask  me  how 
we  were  getting  along,  I  told  her  that  I 
thought  we  were  doing  very  well  indeed. 
I  did  not  mention  that  we  had  ceased  to 
move,  for  she  thought  that  a  favorable 
symptom.  She  went  back  to  her  quar- 
ters greatly  cheered  up.  Not  so  much, 
I  think,  from  my  words,  as  from  my  joy- 
ful aspect ;  for  I  did  feel  jolly,  there  was 
no  doubt  about  it.  If  that  Water-devil 
had  let  go  of  us,  I  was  willing  to  take 
all  the  other  chances  that  might  befall  a 
ship  floating  about  loose  on  the  Bay  of 
Bengal. 

"  The  fog  was  so  thick  that  night  that 
it  was  damp  and  unpleasant  on  deck, 
and  so,  having  hung  out  and  lighted  a 
couple  of  lanterns,  I  went  below  for  a 
comfortable  smoke  in  the  captain's  room. 
I  was  puffing  away  here  at  my  ease,  with 
my  mind  filled  with  happy  thoughts  of 
two  or  three  weeks  with  Miss  Minturn 
on  this  floating  paradise,  where  she  was 
bound  to  see  a  good  deal  of  me,  and 
couldn't  help  liking  me  better,  and  de- 
pending on  me  more  and  more  every 
day,  when  I  felt  a  little  jerking  shock. 
It  was  the  same  thing  that  we  had  felt 
before.  The  Water-devil  still  had  hold 
of  us! 


"I  dropped  my  pipe,  my  chin  fell 
upon  my  breast,  I  shivered  all  over.  In 
a  few  moments  I  heard  the  maid  calling 
to  me,  and  then  she  ran  into  the  room. 
'  Miss  Mintum  wants  to  know,  sir,'  she 
said,  '  if  you  think  that  shock  is  a  sud- 
den twist  in  the  current  which  is  carry- 
ing us  on  ? '  I  straightened  myself  up 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  in  the  dim  light 
I  do  not  think  she  noticed  my  condition. 
I  answered  that  I  thought  it  was  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  she  went  away. 

"More  likely,  a  twist  of  the  Devil's 
arm,  I  thought,  as  I  sat  there  alone  in 
my  misery. 

"In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  there  came 
two  shocks,  not  very  far  apart.  This 
showed  that  the  creature  beneath  us 
was  at  work  in  some  way  or  other. 
Perhaps  he  had  reached  the  opening  of 
his  den,  and  was  shortening  up  his  arm 
before  he  plunged  down  into  it  with  us 
after  him.  I  couldn't  stay  any  longer 
in  that  room  alone.  I  looked  for  the 
maid,  but  she  had  put  out  the  galley 
light,  and  had  probably  turned  in  for 
the  night. 

"  I  went  up,  and  looked  out  on  deck, 
but  everything  was  horribly  dark  and 
sticky  and  miserable  there.  I  noticed 
that  my  lanterns  were  not  burning,  and 
then  I  remembered  that  I  had  not  filled 
them.  But  this  did  not  trouble  me. 
If  a  vessel  came  along  and  saw  our  lights 
she  would  probably  keep  away  from  us, 
and  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  a 
vessel  come  to  us,  even  if  she  ran  into 
us.  Our  steamer  would  probably  float 
long  enough  for  us  to  get  on  board  the 
other  one,  and  almost  anything  would  be 
better  than  being  left  alone  in  this  dread- 
ful place,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Water- 
devil. 

"  Before  I  left  the  deck  I  felt  another 
shock.  This  took  out  of  me  whatever 
starch  was  left,  and  I  shuffled  below 
and  got  to  my  bunk,  where  I  tumbled 
in  and  covered  myself  up,  head  and  alL 
If  there  had  been  any  man  to  talk  to,  it 
would  have  been  different,  but  I  don't 
know  when  I  ever  felt  more  deserted 
than  I  did  at  that  time. 

"I  tried  to  forget  the  awful  situation 
in  which  I  was  ;  I  tried  to  think  of  other 
things  ;  to  imagine  that  I  was  drilling 
vdth  the  rest  of  my  company,  with  Tom 
Rogers  on  one  side  of  me,  and  old  Hum- 
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phrey  Peters  on  the  other.  You  may  saj', 
perhaps,  that  this  wasn't  exactly  the  way 
of  carrying  out  my  promise  of  taking 
care  of  Miss  Minturn  and  the  others. 
But  what  was  there  to  do  ?  When  the 
time  came  to  do  anything,  and  I  could 
see  what  to  do,  I  was  ready  to  do  it ;  but 
there  was  no  use  of  waking  them  up 
now  and  setting  their  minds  on  edge, 
when  they  were  all  comfortable  in  their 
beds,  thinking  that  every  jerk  of  the 
Devil's  arm  was  a  little  twist  in  the  cur- 
rent that  was  carrying  them  to  Cal- 
cutta or  some  other  desirable  port. 

"  I  felt  some  shocks  after  I  got  into 
bed,  but  whether  or  not  there  were 
many  in  the  night,  I  don't  know,  for  I 
went  to  sleep.  It  was  daylight  when 
I  awoke,  and  jumping  out  of  my  bunk 
I  dashed  on  deck.  Everything  seemed 
pretty  much  as  it  had  been,  and  the  fog 
was  as  thick  as  ever.  I  ran  to  the  stern 
and  looked  over,  and  I  could  scarcely 
believe  my  eyes  when  I  saw  that  we  were 
moving  again,  still  stem  foremost,  but  a 
little  faster  than  before.  That  beastly 
Water -devil  had  taken  a  rest  for  the 
night,  and  had  probably  given  us  the 
shocks  by  turning  over  in  his  sleep,  and 
now  he  was  off  again,  making  up  for  lost 
time. 

"  Pretty  soon  Miss  Minturn  came  on 
deck,  and  bade  me  good-morning,  and 
then  she  went  and  looked  over  the 
stern.  '  We  are  still  moving  on,'  she 
said,  with  a  smile,  '  and  the  fog  doesn't 
seem  to  make  any  difference.  It  surely 
cannot  be  long  before  we  get  some- 
where.' 'No,  miss,'  said  I,  'it  cannot 
be  very  long.'  'You  look  tired,'  she 
said,  '  and  I  don't  wonder,  for  you  must 
feel  the  heavy  responsibiHty  on  you.  I 
have  told  my  maid  to  prepare  breakfast 
for  you  in  our  cabin.  I  want  my  father 
to  know  you,  and  I  think  it  a  shame 
that  you,  the  only  protector  that  we 
have,  should  be  shut  off  so  much  by 
3'ourself;  so  after  this  we  shall  eat  to- 
gether.' '  After  this,'  I  groaned  to  my- 
self, 'we  shall  be  eaten  together.'  At 
that  moment  I  did  not  feel  that  I  wanted 
to  breakfast  with  Miss  Minturn." 

"Mr.  Cardly,"  said  Mr.  Harben-y  to 
the  school-master,  "  have  you  ever  read, 
in  any  of  your  scientific  books  that  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  is  subject  to  heavy  fogs 
that  last  day  after  day?  " 


"  I  cannot  say,"  answered  the  school- 
master, "that  my  researches  into  the 
geographical  distribution  of  fogs  have 
resulted " 

"  As  to  fogs,"  interrupted  the  marine, 
"  you  can't  get  rid  of  them,  you  know. 
If  you  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  sea,  you  would  know  that  you  are 
likely  to  run  into  a  fog  at  any  time,  and 
in  any  weather  ;  and  as  to  lasting,  they 
are  just  as  likely  to  last  for  days  as  for 
hours.  It  wasn't  the  fog  that  surprised 
me.  I  did  not  consider  that  of  any  ac- 
count at  all,  I  had  enough  other  things 
to  occupy  my  mind."  And  having  set- 
tled this  Httle  matter  he  went  on  with 
his  story. 

"  Well,  my  friends,  I  did  not  break- 
fast with  Miss  Minturn  and  her  father. 
Before  that  meal  was  ready,  and  while  I 
was  standing  alone  at  the  stem,  I  saw 
coming  out  of  the  water,  a  long  way  off 
in  the  fog,  which  must  have  been  grow- 
ing thinner  about  this  time,  a  dark  and 
mysterious  object,  apparently  without 
any  shape  or  form.  This  sight  made 
the  teeth  chatter  in  my  head.  I  had  ex- 
pected to  be  pulled  down  to  the  Water- 
devil,  but  I  had  never  imagined  that  he 
would  come  up  to  us  ! 

"  While  my  eyes  were  glued  upon  this 
apparition,  I  could  see  that  we  were  ap- 
proaching it.  When  I  perceived  this, 
I  shut  my  eyes  and  turned  my  back — I 
could  look  upon  it  no  longer.  My  mind 
seemed  to  forsake  me ;  I  did  not  even  try 
to  call  out  and  give  the  alarm  to  the 
others.  AVhy  should  I?  What  could 
they  do  ? 

"  If  it  had  been  me,"  said  Mrs.  Fry- 
ker,  in  a  sort  of  gasping  whisper,  "I 
should  have  died  right  there."  The  ma- 
rine turned  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
the  blacksmith's  daughter.  She  was  en- 
gaged with  her  work,  and  was  not  look- 
ing at  him. 

"I  cannot  say,"  he  continued,  "  that, 
had  Miss  Minturn  been  there  at  that 
moment,  that  I  would  not  have  de- 
clared that  I  was  ready  to  die  for  her  or 
with  her  ;  but  there  was  no  need  of  try- 
ing to  keep  up  her  courage,  that  was  all 
right.  She  knew  notbmg  of  our  danger. 
That  terrible  knowledge  pressed  on  me 
alone.  Is  it  wonderful  that  a  human 
soul  should  sink  a  little  under  such  an 
awful  load  ?  "     Without  turning  to  ob- 
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serve  the  eflfect  of  these  last  words,  the 
marine  went  on.  "Suddenly  I  heard  be- 
hind me  a  most  dreadful  sound.  '  Good 
Heavens,'  I  exclaimed,  '  can  a  Water- 
devil  bray  ? ' 

"The  sound  was  repeated.  Without 
knowing  what  I  did,  I  turned.  I  heard 
what  sounded  like  words  ;  I  saw  in  the 
fog  the  stern  of  a  vessel,  with  a  man 
above  it,  shouting  to  me  through  a 
speaking-trumpet. 

"I  do  not  know  what  happened  next, 
my  mind  must  have  become  confused. 
When  I  regained  my  senses.  Miss  Min- 
turn,  old  Mr.  Mint  urn,  and  the  maid 
were  standing  by  me.  The  man  had 
stopped  shouting  from  his  trumpet,  and 
a  boat  was  being  lowered  from  the 
other  ship.  In  about  ten  minutes  there 
were  half  a  dozen  men  on  board  of  us, 
all  in  the  uniform  of  the  British  navy. 
I  was  stiff  enough  now,  and  felt  myself 
from  top  to  toe  a  regular  marine  in  the 
service  of  my  country.  I  stepped  up  to 
the  o£&cer  in  command  and  touched 
my  cap. 

"He  looked  at  me  and  my  compa- 
nions in  surprise,  and  then  glancing 
along  the  deck,  said,  'What  has  hap- 
pened to  this  vessel  ?  Who  is  in  com- 
mand ? '  I  informed  him,  that,  strictly 
speaking,  no  one  was  in  command,  but 
that  I  represented  the  captain,  officers, 
and  crew  of  this  steamer,  the  General 
Brooks,  from  San  Francisco  to  Calcutta, 
and  I  then  proceeded  to  tell  him  the 
whole  story  of  our  misfortunes ;  and 
concluded  by  telling  the  officer,  that  if 
we  had  not  moved  since  his  vessel  had 
come  in  sight,  it  was  probably  because 
the  Water-devil  had  let  go  of  us,  and 
was  preparing  to  make  fast  to  the  other 
ship  ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble for  us  all  to  get  on  board  his  vessel, 
and  steam  away  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"The  Englishmen  looked  at  me  in 
amazement.  'Drunk!'  ejaculated  the 
officer  I  had  addressed.  'Cracked,  I 
should  say,'  suggested  another.  '  Now,' 
spoke  up  Mr.  Minturn,  '  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  I  have  just  heard,'  he  said. 
'What  is  a  Water-devil?  I  am  astoimd- 
ed.*  'You  never  said  a  word  of  this 
to  me  !'  exclaimed  Miss  Minturn.  'You 
never  told  me  that  we  were  in  the  grasp 
of  a  Water-devil,  and  that  that  was  the 
reason   the   captain  and  the  crew  ran 


away.'  'No,' said  I,  'I  never  divulged 
the  dreadful  danger  we  were  in.  I  al- 
lowed you  to  believe  that  we  were  in 
the  influence  of  a  cun*ent,  and  that  the 
shocks  we  felt  were  the  sudden  twists 
of  that  current.  The  terrible  truth  I 
kept  to  myself.  Not  for  worlds  would 
I  have  made  known  to  a  tenderly  nur- 
tured lady,  to  her  invalid  father,  and  de- 
voted servant,  what  might  have  crushed 
their  souls,  driven  them  to  the  borders 
of  frenzy ;  in  which  case  the  relief 
which  now  has  come  to  us  would  have 
been  of  no  avail.' 

"  The  officer  stood  and  steadily  stared 
at  me,  'I  declare,'  he  said,  '  you  do  not 
look  like  a  crazy  man.  At  what  time 
did  this  Water-devil  begin  to  take  you 
in  tow?' 

" '  Yesterday  morning,'  I  answered. 
'And  he  stopped  during  last  night?  '  he 
asked.  I  replied  that  that  was  the  case. 
Then  he  took  off  his  cap,  rubbed  his  head, 
and  stood  silent  for  a  minute.  '  Well 
look  into  this  matter ! '  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, and  turning,  he  and  his  party 
left  us  to  ourselves.  The  boat  was  now 
sent  back  with  a  message  to  the  English 
vessel,  and  the  officers  and  men  who  re- 
mained scattered  themselves  over  our 
steamer,  examining  the  engine-room, 
hold,  and  every  part  of  her. 

"  I  was  very  much  opposed  to  all  this 
delay,  for  although  the  Englishmen 
might  doubt  the  existence  of  the  Water- 
devil,  I  saw  no  reason  to  do  so,  and  in 
any  case  I  was  very  anxious  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  by  getting  away  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  but,  of  course,  British  officers 
wovdd  not  be  advised  by  me,  and  as  I 
was  getting  very  hungry  I  went  down 
to  breakfast.  I  ate  this  meal  alone,  for 
my  fellow-passengers  seemed  to  have  no 
desire  for  food. 

"  I  cannot  tell  all  that  happened  dur- 
ing the  next  hour,  for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  did  not  imderstand  everything  that 
was  done.  The  boat  passed  several 
times  between  the  two  vessels,  bringing 
over  a  number  of  men — two  of  them 
scientific  fellows,  I  think.  Another  was 
a  diver,  whose  submarine  suit  and  air- 
pumping  machines  came  over  with  him. 
He  was  lowered  over  the  side,  and  after 
he  had  been  down  about  fifteen  minutes 
he  was  hauled  up  again,  and  down  be- 
low was  the  greatest  hammering  and 
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hauling  that  ever  you  heard.  The  Gen- 
eral Brooks  was  put  in  charge  of  an  offi- 
cer and  some  men ;  a  sail  was  hoisted 
to  keep  her  in  hand,  so  that  she  wouldn't 
drift  into  the  other  ship  ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  rowdy-dow  we  were 
told  that  if  we  liked  we  might  go  on 
board  the  English  vessel  immediately. 

"  Miss  Mintum  and  her  party  instant- 
ly accepted  this  invitation,  and  although 
under  ordinary  circumstances  I  would 
have  remained  to  see  for  myself  what 
these  people  found  out,  I  felt  a  relief  in 
the  thought  of  leaving  that  vessel  which 
is  impossible  for  me  to  express,  and  I 
got  into  the  boat  with  the  others. 

"We  were  treated  very  handsomely 
on  board  the  English  vessel,  which  was 
a  mail  steamship,  at  that  time  in  the 
employment  of  the  British  Government. 
I  told  my  story  at  least  half  a  dozen 
times,  sometimes  to  the  officers  and 
sometimes  to  the  men,  and  whether  they 
believed  me  or  not,  I  don't  think  any- 
one ever  created  a  greater  sensation 
with  a  story  of  the  sea. 

"  In  an  hour  or  so  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  operations  on  the  General  Brooks 
came  aboard.  As  he  passed  me  on  his 
way  to  the  captain,  he  said,  'We  found 
your  Water-devil,  my  man.'  'And  he 
truly  had  us  in  tow  ?  *  I  cried.  '  Yes, 
you  are  perfectly  correct,'  he  said,  and 
went  on  to  make  his  report  to  the  cap- 
tain." 

"Now,  then,"  said  the  blacksmith,  "I 
suppose  we  are  going  to  get  to  the  pint. 
What  did  he  report?" 

"  I  didn't  hear  his  report,"  said  the 
marine,  "  but  everybody  soon  knew  what 
had  happened  to  our  unlucky  vessel,  and 
I  can  give  you  the  whole  story  of  it. 
The  General  Brooks  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  to  Calcutta,  with  a  cargo  of 
stored  electricity,  contained  in  large, 
strongly  made  boxes.  This  I  knew 
nothing  about,  not  being  in  the  habit  of 
inquiring  into  cargoes.  Well,  in  some 
way  or  other,  which  I  don't  vmderstand, 
not  being  a  scientific  man  myself,  a  mag- 
netic connection  was  formed  between 
these  boxes,  and  also,  if  I  got  the  story 
straight,  between  them  and  the  iron  hull 
of  our  vessel,  so  that  it  became,  in  fact, 
an  enormous  floating  magnet,  one  of  the 
biggest  things  of  the  kind  on  record. 
I  have  an  idea  that  this  magnetic  condi- 


tion was  the  cause  of  the  trouble  to  our 
machiner3' ;  every  separate  part  of  it 
was  probably  turned  to  a  magnet,  and 
they  all  stuck  together." 

"Mr.  Cardly,"  said  Mr.  Harberry  to 
the  school-master,  "I  do  not  suppose 
you  have  given  much  attention  to  the 
study  of  commerce,  and  therefore  are 
not  prepared  to  give  us  any  information 
in  regard  to  stored  electricity  as  an 
article  of  export  from  this  country  ;  but 
perhaps  you  can  tell  us  what  stored 
electricity  is,  and  how  it  is  put  into 
boxes." 

"In  regard  to  the  transportation," 
answered  the  school-master,  speaking  a 
little  slowly,  "  of  encased  electric  po- 
tency, I  cannot " 

"  Oh,  bless  me,"  interrupted  the  ma- 
rine, "  that  is  all  simple  enough  ;  you  can 
store  electricity  and  send  it  all  over  the 
world,  if  you  like ;  in  places  like  Cal- 
cutta, I  think  it  must  be  cheaper  to 
buy  it  than  to  make  it.  They  use  it 
as  a  motive  power  for  sewing-machines 
apple-parers,  and  it  can  be  used  in  a 
lot  of  ways,  such  as  digging  post-holes 
and  churning  butter.  When  the  stored 
electricity  in  a  box  is  all  used  up,  aU  you 
have  to  do  is  to  connect  a  fresh  box 
with  your  machinery,  and  there  you  are, 
ready  to  start  again.  There  was  noth- 
ing strange  about  our  cargo.  It  was 
the  electricity  leaking  out  and  uniting 
itself  and  the  iron  ship  into  a  sort  of 
conglomerate  magnet  that  was  out  of 
the  way." 

"  Mr.  Cardly,"  said  Mr.  Harberry,  "  if 
an  iron  ship  were  magnetized  in  that 
manner,  wouldn't  it  have  a  deranging 
effect  upon  the  needle  of  the  compass  ?  " 

The  marine  did  not  give  the  school- 
master time  to  make  answer.  "  Gener- 
ally speaking,"  said  he,  "that  sort  of 
thing  would  interfere  with  keeping  the 
vessel  on  its  proper  course,  but  with  us 
it  didn't  make  any  difference  at  all.  The 
greater  part  of  the  ship  was  in  front  of 
the  binnacle  where  they  keep  the  com- 
pass, and  so  the  needle  naturally  point- 
ed that  Avay,  and  as  we  were  going 
north  before  a  south  wind,  it  was  all 
right. 

"Being  a  floating  magnet,  of  course, 
did  not  prevent  our  sailing,  so  we  went 
along  well  enough  until  we  came  to 
longitude  90",  latitude  15°  north.     Now 
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it  so  liappened  that  a  telegraphic  cable 
which  had  been  laid  down  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  establish  communi- 
cation between  Madi*as  and  Rangoon, 
had  broken  some  time  before,  and  not 
very  far  from  this  point. 

"Now  you  can  see  for  yourselves 
that  when  an  enormous  mass  of  mag- 
netic iron,  in  the  shape  of  the  General 
Brooks  came  sailing  along  there,  the 
part  of  that  cable  which  lay  under  us 
was  so  attracted  by  such  a  powerful  and 
irresistible  force  that  its  broken  end 
raised  itself  from  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
and  reached  upward  until  it  touched 
our  ship,  when  it  laid  itself  along  our 
keel,  to  which  it  instantly  became  fas- 
tened as  firmly  as  if  it  had  been  bolted 
and  riveted  there.  Then,  as  the  rest  of 
this  part  of  the  cable  was  on  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  all  the  way  to  Madras,  of 
course  we  had  to  stop  ;  that's  simple 
enough.  That's  the  way  the  Watei*- 
devil  held  us  fast  in  one  spot  for  two 
days. 

"  The  British  Government  determined 
not  to  repair  this  broken  cable,  but  to 
take  it  up  and  lay  down  a  better  one  ; 
so  they  chartered  a  large  steamer,  and 
fitted  her  up  with  engines,  and  a  big 
drum  that  they  use  for  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  set  her  to  work  to  wind  up 
the  Madras  end  of  the  broken  cable. 
She  had  been  at  this  business  a  good 
while  before  we  were  caught  by  the 
other  end,  and  when  they  got  near 
enough  to  us  for  their  engines  to  be 
able  to  take  up  the  slack  from  the  bot- 
tom between  us  and  them,  then,  of 
course  they  pulled  upon  us,  and  we  be- 
gan to  move.  And  when  they  lay  to  for 
the  night,  and  stopped  the  winding 
business,  of  course  we  stopped,  and  the 
stretch  of  cable  between  the  two  ships 
had  no  effect  upon  us,  except  when  the 
big  mail  steamer  happened  to  move 
this  way  or  that,  as  they  kept  her  head 
to  the  wind  ;  and  that's  the  way  we  lay 
quiet  all  night  except  when  we  got  our 
shocks. 

"When  they  set  the  dnim  going 
again  in  the  morning,  it  wasn't  long  be- 
fore they  wound  us  near  enough  for 
them  to  see  us,  which  they  would  have 
done  sooner  if  my  lights  hadn't  gone 
out  so  early  in  the  evening." 

"  And  that,"  said  the  blacksmith,  with 


a  somewhat  severe  expression  on  his 
face,  "  is  all  that  you  have  to  tell  about 
your  wonderful  Water-devil  ?  " 

" All ! "  said  the  marine  ;  "I  should 
say  it  was  quite  enough,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  wonderful  than  what 
really  happened.  A  Water-devil  is  one 
of  two  things:  he  is  real,  or  he's  not 
real.  If  he's  not  real,  he's  no  more  than 
an  ordinary  spook  or  ghost,  and  is  not 
to  be  practically  considered.  If  he's 
real,  then  he's  an  alive  animal,  and  can 
be  put  in  a  class  with  other  animals, 
and  described  in  books,  because  even  if 
nobody  sees  him,  the  scientific  men 
know  how  he  must  be  constructed,  and 
then  he's  no  more  than  a  great  many 
other  wonderful  things,  which  we  can 
see  alive,  stuffed,  or  in  plaster  casts. 

"  But  if  3'ou  want  to  put  your  mind 
upon  something  really  wonderful,  just 
think  of  a  snake-like  rope  of  wire,  five 
or  six  hundred  miles  long,  lying  down 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  great  Bay  of 
Bengal,  with  no  more  life  in  it  than 
there  is  in  a  ten-penny  nail. 

"  Then  imagine  that  long,  dead  wire 
snake  to  be  suddenly  filled  with  life, 
and  to  know  that  there  was  something 
far  up  above  it,  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  that  it  wants  to  reach  up  to  and 
touch.  Think  of  it  lifting  and  flapp- 
ing its  broken  end,  and  then  imagine  it 
raising,  yard  after  yard  of  itself,  up 
and  up,  through  the  solemn  water,  more 
and  more  of  it  lifting  itself  from  the 
bottom,  curhng  itself  backward  and 
forward  as  it  rises  higher  and  higher, 
until  at  last,  with  a  sudden  jump  that 
must  have  ripped  a  mile  or  more  of  it 
from  the  bottom,  it  claps  its  end  against 
the  thing  it  wants  to  touch,  and  which 
it  can  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  smell, 
but  which  it  knows  is  there.  Could 
there  be  anything  in  this  world  more 
wonderful  than  that  ? 

"And  then,  if  that  isn't  enough  of  a 
wonder,  think  of  the  Rangoon  end  of 
that  cable  squirming  and  wriggling  and 
stretching  itself  out  toward  our  ship,  but 
not  being  able  to  reach  us  on  account  of 
a  want  of  slack ;  just  as  alive  as  the  Ma- 
dras part  of  the  cable,  and  just  as  savage 
and  frantic  to  get  up  to  us  and  lay  hold 
of  us  ;  and  then,  after  our  vessel  had 
been  gradually  pulled  away  from  it,  think 
of  this  other  part  getting  weaker  and 
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weaker,  minute  by  minute,  until  it  falls 
flat  on  the  baj',  as  dead  as  any  other 
iron  thing ! " 

The  marine  ceased  to  speak,  and  Mrs. 
Fryker  heaved  a  sigh. 

"It  makes  me  shiver  to  think  of  aU 
that  down  so  deep,"  she  said;  "but  I 
must  say  I  am  disappointed." 

"In  what  way  ?"  asked  the  marine. 

"A  Water-devil,"  said  she,  "as  big  as 
six  whales,  and  with  a  funnelly  mouth 
to  suck  in  people,  is  different  ;  but,  of 
course,  after  aU,  it  was  better  as  it  was." 

"Look  here,"  said  the  blacksmith, 
"what  became  of  the  girl?  I  wanted 
her  finished  up  long  ago,  and  you 
haven't  done  it  yet." 

"Miss  Mintum,  you  mean,"  said  the 
marine.  "  Well,  there  is  not  much  to  say 
about  her.  Things  happened  in  the 
usual  way.  When  the  danger  was  all 
over,  when  she  had  other  people  to  de- 
pend upon  besides  me,  and  we  were  on 
board  a  fine  steamer,  with  a  lot  of  hand- 
somely' dressed  naval  oflScers,  and  going 
comfortably  to  Madras,  of  course  she 
thought  no  more  of  the  humble  sea- 
soldier  who  once  stood  between  her 
and — nobody  knew  what.  In  fact  the 
only  time  she  spoke  to  me  after  we  got 
on  board  the  English  steamer,  she  made 
me  feel,  although  she  didn't  say  it  in 
words,  that  she  was  not  at  all  obliged  to 
me  for  supposing  that  she  would  have 
been  scared  to  death  if  I  had  told  her 
about  the  Water-deviL" 

"I  suppose,"  said  the  blacksmith,  "by 
the  time  you  got  back  to  your  ship  you 
had  overstayed  your  leave  of  absence  a 
good  while.     Did  your  captain  let  you 


off  when  you  told  him  this  story  of  the 
new-fashioned  Water-devil  ?  " 

The  marine  smiled.  "I  never  went 
back  to  the  Apache"  he  said.  "  When 
I  arrived  at  Madras  I  found  that  she 
had  sailed  from  Calcutta.  It  was,  of 
course,  useless  for  me  to  endeavor  to 
follow  her,  and  I  therefore  concluded  to 
give  up  the  marine  service  for  a  time 
and  go  into  another  line  of  business, 
about  which  it  is  too  late  to  tell  you 
now." 

"Mr.  Cardly,"  said  Mr.  Barberry  to 
the  school-master,  "have  you  ever  read 
that  the  British  Government  has  a  sub- 
marine cable  from  Madras  to  Eangoon  ?  " 

The  marine  took  it  upon  himself  to 
answer  this  question.  "The  cable  of 
which  I  spoke  to  you,"  he  said,  "was 
taken  up,  as  I  told  you,  and  I  never 
heard  that  another  one  was  laid.  But  it 
is  getting  late,  and  I  think  I  will  go  to 
bed  ;  I  have  a  long  walk  before  me  to- 
morrow." So  saying  he  rose,  put  his 
pipe  upon  the  mantel-piece,  and  bade  the 
company  good-night.  As  he  did  so,  he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  blacksmith's  daugh- 
ter, but  that  young  lady  did  not  look 
at  him ;  she  was  busily  reading  the 
weekly  newspaper,  which  her  father  had 
left  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Harberry  now  rose,  preparatory  to 
going  home,  and  as  he  buttoned  up  his 
coat,  he  looked  from  one  to  another  of 
the  little  group  and  remarked,  "I  have 
often  heard  that  marines  are  a  class  of 
men  who  are  considered  as  fit  subjects 
to  tell  tough  stories  to,  but  it  strikes  me 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  tables 
are  beginning  to  be  turned." 


THE    END. 
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THIRD  PAPER.— JAPANESE  PEOPLE   (OoimmjED). 

By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 
The  Illustrations  bt  Robert  Blum. 


Japanese  Girl   Bringing  Futon  and  Tobacco-box  to 
Guests  at  the  Golden  Kol. 


ALIKE  in  the  street  and  the  tem- 
ple-court, the  pretty,  lively,  laugh- 
ing Japanese  girl  lights  up  the 
crowd  with  her  bright  dress,  her  happy, 
winsome  face  and  shining  tresses,  splen- 
didly elaborated.  I  have  described  her 
faithfully  in  the  subjoined  verses  : 

THE  MUSMEB. 

The  Musmee  has  brown- velvet  eyes, 

Curtained  with  satin,  sleepily  ; 
You  wonder  if  those  lids  would  rise 

The  newest,  strangest  sight  to  see  ! 
Yet,  when  she  chatters,  laughs,  or  plays 

Koto,  or  lute,  or  samisen — 
No  jewel  gleams  with  brighter  rays 

Thau  flash  from  those  dark  lashes  then. 

The  Musmee  has  a  small  brown  face — 

Musk-melon  seed  its  perfect  shape — 
Arched,  jetty  eyebrows  ;  nose  to  grace 

The  rosy  mouth  beneath  ;  a  nape, 
And  neck,  and  chin  ;  and  smooth  soft  cheeks, 

Carved  out  of  sun-burned  ivory  ; 
With  teeth  which,  when  she  smiles  or  speaks. 

Pearl  merchants  might  come  leagues  to  see  ! 

The  Musmee's  hair  could  teach  the  night 
How  to  grow  dark,  the  raven's  wing 

How  to  seem  ebon;  grand  the  sight 
When  in  rich  masses  towering. 
Vol.  IX.— 19 


She  builds  each  high  black-marble  coil, 
And  binds  the  gold  and  scarlet  in, 

And  thrusts,  triumphant,  through  the  toil 
The  Kanzdshi,  her  jewelled  pin. 

The  Musmee  has  small,  faultless  feet, 

With  snow-white  tabi  trimly  decked, 
Which  patter  down  the  city  street 

In  short  steps,  slow  and  circumspect; 
A  velvet  string  between  her  toes 

Holds  to  its  place  the  unwilling  shoe, 
Pretty  and  pigeon-like  she  goes. 

And  on  her  head  a  hood  of  blue. 

The  Musmee  wears  a  wondrous  dress — 

Kimono,  ohi,  imogi — 
A  rose-bush  in  spring  loveliness 

Is  not  more  color-glad  to  see ! 
Her  girdle  holds  her  silver  pipe. 

And  heavy  swing  her  long  silk  sleeves 
With  cakes,  love-letters,  mtkans  ripe. 

Small  change,  musk-box,  and  writing  leaves. 

The  Musmee's  heart  is  slow  to  grief 

And  quick  to  pleasure,  love,  and  song ; 
The  Musmee's  pocket-handkerchief, 

A  square  of  paper  !     All  day  long 
Gentle,  and  sweet,  and  debonair 

Is — rich  or  poor — this  Asian  lass, 
Heaven  have  her  in  its  tender  care ! 

Omedeto  gozarimas!  * 

Turning  aside  a  Uttle  from  the  pictu- 
resque and  busthng  "  Cho,"  we  easily 
come  to  Shiba,  buried  in  groves  of 
cryptomeria,  an  island  of  solemn  peace 
and  grandeur  in  the  bosom  of  the  city. 
Here,  shut  in  by  ponderous  red  gate- 
ways, built  of  mighty  beams,  with  giant 
doors  which  turn  upon  huge  hinges  of 
copper,  are  the  tombs  and  temples  of 
six  of  the  famous  Tokugawa  Shoguns, 
the  ancient  rulers  of  this  land  under  the 
Mikado.  It  is  Hke  passing  out  of  the 
rolling  sea  into  a  land-locked  harbor, 
to  step  over  the  threshold  of  the  massive 
vermilion  porch,  and  to  find  yourself 
in  the  outer  court  of  the  Zojoji.  Around 
•  "  May  it  be  prosper o  as  with  yoa ! " 
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are  hundreds  of  stone  memorial  islii-  are  reached  where  stand  colossal  bronze 
doro — as  many  as  two  hundred  in  one  lanterns  of  high  finish.  Dancing- 
alone  of  these  pebbled  inclosures,  of-  houses,  treasure-houses,  and  libraries 
ferings  to  the  princely  deceased  from  for  the  sacred  books,  exquisitely  dec- 
their  vassals.     Screened  walls  and  por-  orated ;  a  vast   washing  cistern   to   be 


"A  gateway,  sculptured  and  embellished  to  an   extraordinary  height  of  semi-barbarous  but  splendid   beauty." 


tals,  presenting  wonderful  work  in  wood- 
carving,  gilding,  and  lacquer,  sbut  the 
outer  courts  from  the  inner.  Each 
panel  is  enriched  with  a  diiferent  sub- 
ject— flowers,  birds,  and  real,  or  fabu- 
lous animals,  dexterously  relieved  by 
gold-leaf  and  color.  Passing  again 
through  these  walls,   inner  inclosures 


used  before  prayer,  cut  out  of  one  block 
of  stone,  and  lotus  pools,  which,  in 
August,  are  full  of  the  white  and  blue 
blossoms  of  the  hallowed  flower,  at- 
tract the  attention.  By  yet  another 
gateway,  sculptured  and  embellished 
to  an  extraordinary  height,  of  semi- 
barbarous,  but  splendid  beauty,  the  step 
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is  led  to  the  central  shrine  itself.  All 
around  are  detached  buildings,  soberly 
but  splendidly  adorned  with  the  very 
best  which  Japanese  art  could  lavish  on 
them,  in  perfect  joinery,  gilding,  color- 
ing, lacquer,  metal-work,  painting,  and 
carving.  The  whole  place  is  full  of 
symbolism.  On  the  outer  screens,  shut- 
ting oif  the  first  court,  you  may  have 
noticed  waves  of  the  sea,  done  in  brass, 
furiously  ninning  on  the  panels,  with 
storm-bii'ds  hovering.  It  was  an  em- 
blem of  the  unrest  of  life  for  all  of  us, 
as  well  as  for  Shoguus.  But  at  the 
second  wall  the  brazen  waves  were 
chiselled,  rolling  more  quietly,  and  here, 
on  the  screen  by  which  we  enter  the 
court  of  the  chapel  of  lyenohu  and 
lye-oshi,  the  waves  ai'e  motdded  as  fall- 
ing asleep  ;  doves  brood,  in  silver  and 
gold;  there  is  peace!  Laying  aside 
shoes,  you  may  pass  over  the  black-lac- 
quered steps  and  floors,  through  gold- 
en doors,  into  the  central  shrine,  spread 
with  the  whitest  and  finest  of  mats  ;  and 
the  walls  and  ceilings  are  so  daintily 
and  patiently  wrought  with  wonderful 
workmanship  that  every  square  inch 
demands  a  special  study.  The  great 
House  of  Death  is  finished  oflf,  in  its 
minutest  portion,  like  a  flowei*-vase  or 
a  nefsute,  and,  perhaps,  the  very  utmost 
that  Japanese  craftsmanship  covdd  ever 
accomplish,  in  its  own  special  jDrovinces, 
may  here  be  seen  and  admired.  Every 
incense-pole  and  lamp-stand  is  a  lovely 
object,  alike  for  its  labor  and  design. 
The  low  stands  on  which  the  sacred 
books  lie  open  have  priceless  enrich- 
ments ;  and  one  is  glad  to  see  the  silent 
priests  move  about  in  gold  and  silver 
brocade,  for  ordinary  dress  in  such  a 
magnificent  scene  would  appear  incon- 
gruous. At  the  same  time,  the  more 
you  realize  the  artistic  richness  of  this 
great  group  of  temples  and  tombs,  the 
more  you  are  struck  with  the  low-toned, 
sober,  restrained  ensemble  of  it  all.  The 
slu-ines  themselves  are  but  the  Ja- 
panese hut  idealized,  the  gold  and  the 
glittering  brass,  and  the  shai-p  colors 
of  the  cai-^^ngs  sink  back  from  the  sun- 
Ught  under  the  massive  eaves,  and 
where  a  screen,  or  a  painted  side-wall 
would  glitter  too  much,  the  heavj' 
foliage  of  the  cryptomerias  casts  a  black 
curtain  upon  it.     The  character  of  the 


place  is  deeply  impressive,  a  proud 
melancholy,  a  princely  modesty,  a 
sumptuousness  royal  to  prodigality,  not 
for  ostentation,  but  for  love  of  pensive 
beauty,  show  themselves  everywhere. 
The  Shoguns  are  certainly  buried  as  if 
they  were  emperors,  in  the  heart  of  this 
concourse  of  black  and  gold  and 
lacquered  chapels  and  cemeteries,  shut 
from  the  busy  city  by  the  dark  trees, 
the  high  walls,  and  the  blood-red  gate- 
ways. 

Near  Shimbashi  we  pass  under  the 
tall  ladder  of  a  fire-station,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  stands  a  watchman,  looking 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  to  spy  the 
rolling  smoke  which  by  daytime  first  de- 
notes a  conflagration.  If  he  sees  signs 
of  a  fire,  kwaji,  he  will  beat  upon  the 
gong  at  his  side  as  many  blows  as,  by  a 
preconcerted  code,  denote  the  partictdar 
"  cho  "  which  is  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 
Persons  passing  count  the  strokes  and 
hurry  homeward,  if  it  be  a  case  of 

"  tua  res  agitur  quum 
Proximus  Ucalegon  ardet ;  " 

that  is  to  say,  if  their  owti  district  be 
concerned.  Next  we  turn  into  the  "  Gin- 
za,"  the  "Broadway"  of  the  metropo- 
lis of  Japan — a  really  fine  thoroughfare, 
with  paved  sidewalks,  tramways  in  the 
middle,  and  shops  of  a  superior  descrip- 
tion. Here  ebbs  and  flows  the  full  busi- 
ness life  of  the  city,  and  mingling  with  it, 
as  elsewhere,  the  clattering  pattens,  the 
mothers  and  sisters  with  the  babies  on 
their  backs ;  the  children  kite-flying ;  the 
traders  sitting  over  their  glowing  char- 
coal braziers  ;  the  hawkers  of  fish,  dried 
radish,  cakes,  persimmons,  toys,  pipes, 
kites,  and  flags  ;  the  coolies  with  their 
balanced  loads ;  the  blind  old  samisen- 
players ;  the  Buddhist  priests ;  the  pretty 
m  usmees,  with  their  hair  like  black  mar- 
ble and  pigeon-feet ;  the  imjjerturba- 
ble  slit-eyed  babies  ;  the  acquaintances 
meeting  in  the  street  and  profusely  bow- 
ing and  saluting  ;  the  Japanese  oflBcers 
riding  along,  each  with  his  betto,  or 
groom  ;  the  flower-jDedlers  ;  the  bidlock- 
men  ;  the  bird-dealers  ;  the  tea-houses, 
the  little  funny  house-fronts  and  opened 
interiors  ;  the  bath-rooms,  the  temples, 
the  stone-yards,  the  basket-works,  the 
gliding  rice-boats — tout  le  tremblement. 
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in  fact,  of  the  wonderful  and  ever-inter- 
esting  capital  city  of  Japan.  Or  we 
might  have  come  into  the  Ginza  across 
the  Shiro,  by  any  of  its  many  entrances 
and  exits,  the  Tora  Monor,  "  Tiger  Gate  ; " 
the  Sakurada-gomon,"Claexrj^e\d.Giaie ;" 
or  the  Hanzo-go-mon,  which  leads  to  the 
emperor's  gardens  and  the  imperial  pal- 
ace. This  Shiro  is  a  great  feature  of 
the  city,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  sits ;  a 
spacious  and  far-commanding  fortified 
enceinte,  everywhere  surrounded  by  lofty 
embankments,  planted  with  ancient  firs, 
and  walls  of  giant  masonry,  at  the  feet 
of  which  sleep  broad  moats,  covered,  in 
winter-time,  with  wild-duck  and  geese, 
bitterns  and  herons.  Nothing  can  be 
finer  in  appearance,  as  embellishments 
of  a  capital,  than  these  massive  ram- 
parts and  green  slopes  of  grass,  over- 
shadowed by  the  gnarled  fir-trees.  The 
masonry  looks  as  solid  as  a  sea-cliff,  built 
out  at  all  its  angles  with  huge  blocks 
of  stone  like  the  ram  of  an  ironclad, 
in  a  curved  projecting  outline,  so  that 
the  mighty  blocks  sit  back  immovable 
in  their  places,  and  it  seems  that  not 
even  an  earthquake  could  have  the 
smallest  effect  upon  them.  In  the  em- 
peror's palace  we  might  have  seen  the 
most  perfect  example  of  what  Japanese 
carpenters  and  joiners  can  accomplish, 
and  yet,  through  every  ceiling  there  is  a 
work  of  high  art,  divided  by  rich  brovsTi 
lacquer  into  panels  exquisitely  decorated, 
and  the  costliest  silks  and  most  splen- 
did carvings  are  lavished  all  aroiind ; 
amid  all  that  luxury  of  royal  art  you 
would  observe  the  great  square  support- 
ing posts  of  white  fir,  left  simply  hand- 
dressed  in  all  their  milky,  pure,  velvet- 
like beauty,  dehghting  the  eye  with  the 
natural  grain  and  texture,  as  nothing 
manufactured  by  the  wit  of  man  ever 
could.  And  if  we  were  attempting  more 
than  the  merest  stroll  about  the  city,  we 
ought  to  pass  Fugi-mi-cho,  where,  near 
the  monument — a  vast  bronze  bayonet, 
erected  to  the  soldiers  slain  in  the  civil 
war — the  city  spreads  out,  of  one  inter- 
minable pattern  and  color  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see.  We  should  have  gone  to 
Uyeno  to  visit  the  great  exhibition,  and 
see  the  lotuses  in  blossom,  and  to  Asa- 
kusa  to  view  the  imposing  temple  of 
Kwannon  Sama,  tlie  Merciful  Goddess ; 
also  the  temples  of  the  Five  Hiindred 


Sages,  and  of  the  God  of  War,  Hachi-man, 
where  we  might  have  duty  honored  the 
shrine  of  Koho-Daishi,  the  too  ingenious 
inventor  of  the  Japanese  alphabet.  W^e 
might  have  stood  on  the  famous  Ni- 
hom-bashi,  the  central  spot  of  the  city, 
from  which  all  distances  are  measured 
throughout  the  empire,  and  might  have 
traversed,  close  by,  Anjin  Cho,  or  "Pilot 
Street,"  so  named  after  the  English  sailor. 
Will  Adams,  who  came  here  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare,  married  a  Japanese  wife, 
and  grew  to  be  a  favorite  of  the  em- 
peror, and  a  great  two-sworded  Japan- 
ese nobleman.  His  letters  from  Japan, 
published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society,  fur- 
nish the  most  delightful  reading,  being 
written  in  that  large  and  quaint  style 
which  seemed  to  come  naturally  in 

"The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth." 

That  the  old  navigator  had  well  feath- 
ered his  nest  in  Japan  is  clear,  from  an 
account  given  by  another  adventurer 
of  his  place  of  residence  at  Hemi,  near 
Yokosuka.  He  there  describes  W^ill 
Adams's  place  thus :  "  This  Hemi  is  a 
Lordshipp  geuen  to  Capt  Adams  pr. 
the  ould  Emperour  to  hym  and  his  for 
eaver,  &  confei-med  to  hys  sonne,  called 
Joseph.  There  is  above  100  farms  or 
howsholds,  uppon  it,  besides  others  un- 
der them,  all  which  are  his  vassals,  and 
he  hath  power  of  lyfe  &  death  ouer 
them,  they  being  his  slaues  ;  he  hauing 
as  absolute  authoritie  over  them  as  any 
tono  (or  king)  in  Japan  hath  over  his 
vassals." 

But  I  must  imagine  that  my  gentle 
reader  is  already  a  little  fatigued  with 
the  streets  and  chos  and  temples  which 
have  been  inspected,  and  would  be  not 
unwilling  to  dine  d  la  Japonaise  at  some 
one  of  the  many  excellent  restaurants 
which  throng  the  city.  Let  us  then  turn 
aside  from  the  main  thoroughfares  to 
choose  a  spot  where  will  be  fresh  and 
good  Japanese  cookery,  with  retirement. 
Such  a  retreat  may  be  found  as  well, 
perhaps,  as  anywhere,  at  the  sign  of  the 
"Golden  Koi"  which  sits  upon  the  sea 
near  Shinagawa,  on  Tokio  Bay.  We  will, 
therefore,  call  kiwumas  and  make  our 
usual  bargain  to  go  and  return.  Like 
the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  whose  knowledge 


"  The  whole  place  is  full  of  symbolism." 
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oi  London  "  was  extensive  and  peculiar," 
these  wonderful  little  men  seem  to  be 
acquainted  with  every  nook  and  corner 
of  their  vast  labyrinth  of  wood  and  pa- 
per which  is  called  Tokio.  As  for  the 
"  Golden  Koi,"  it  is  too  famous  and  re- 


of  the  establishment — the  musmees — in 
pretty  striped  and  flowered  kimonos 
and  obis,  with  glossy  black  hair  "  done 
to  the  nines,"  hasten  to  the  threshold  to 
receive  us,  uttering  a  chorus  of  "Irrashai  ! 
Yoko  irrashai  mashia,  o  ide  nasai !  "  which 


'  Screened  walls  and  portals  presenting  wonderful  work  in  wood-carving." 


spectable,  of  course,  not  to  be  familiar, 
and  the  small,  brown,  two-legged  horses 
take  a  quick  "  bee-line  "  for  the  Yadoya, 
where  we  are  to  seek  refreshment.  We 
cross  the  railway  line  and  are  smartly 
wheeled  into  the  garden  of  tlie  inn, 
adorned  with  the  artificial  crags,  dwarfed 
trees,  and  tiny  lakes,  with  goldfish  and 
fairy  pagodas  and  bridges,  in  which  the 
Japanese  take  such  pleasure.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  door  aU  the  waiting-maids 


is  to  say,  "  Condescend  entrance  !  You 
are  very  welcome.  Please  make  the 
honorable  entrance  !  "  You  slip  oflf  your 
shoes,  nor  will  you  have  been  long  in 
Japan  before  you  leani  to  wear  daily 
some  foot-gear  which  comes  oflf  and  on 
as  easily  as  the  native  geta,  and  you 
also  learn  to  carry  a  shoe-horn  as  regu- 
larly as  your  watch  or  cigar-case.  Lift- 
ing their  foreheads  from  the  matting, 
or  polished  plafond,   the  musmees  re- 
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ceive  bats  and  umbrellas  and  take  you 
by  the  band  to  lead  you  nikai  ni,  up 
the  shining  ladder-like  staircase  to  the 
spotless  apartment  aloft,  where  the  open 
shoji  give  directly  upon  the  sea.  It  is 
fair  and  fresh  here ;  wavelets  are  run- 
ning in  from  the  quiet  gulf  under  the 
balcony,  and  three  large  sampans,  drawn 
ashore,  are  discharging  a  good  haul  of 
fish,  which  their  owners  have  made  this 
morning.  One  man,  stark  naked,  brings 
two  tubs  upon  his  shoulder  to  the  side  of 
the  boat,  and  those  within  it  ladle  forth 
the  great  tai,  and  aU  sorts  of  other  fish, 
with  hand-nets  out  of  the  hold.  Close 
by  is  a  sea-pond  where  fresh  catches 
are  kept  alive  in  floating  boxes.  Af- 
ter observing  all  this,  and  the  bright 
seascape,  with  junks  and  sampans 
and  great  foreign  ships,  you  sit  down 
on  the  circular  silk  futons,  brought 
by  the  niusmee,  who  has  come  in 
with  the  "  honorable  tea  " — a  cup  for 
each  person — and  two  or  three  to- 
bacco-mono bearing  lighted  cliar- 
coaL 

To  be  quite  Japanese,  we  will  be- 
gin by  taking  from  our  girdle  the 
little  brass  pipes  and  silken  tobacco 
bags,  filling  the  kiseru,  and  inhaling 
one  or  two  fragrant  whiffs  of  the  del- 
icate Japanese  tobacco.     In  their  use 
of  the  nicotian  herb,  as  in  very  many 
other  things,  the  Japanese  display  a 
supreme    refinement.      The    rudest 
coolie,    the   coarsest    farm  -  laborer, 
equally  with  the  lady  of  rank,  the 
pretty  geisha,   and  the    minister  of 
state,  are  content  with  this  tiny 
pipe,   which   does    not   hold 
enough  to  make  even  Queen 
Mab  sneeze.     They  stuff 
a  little  rolled  pill  of 
the  fine-cut  leaf  into 
a  bowl  smaller  than 
the   smallest    acorn 
cup,  thrust  it  in  the 
glowing  charcoal,  and 
inhale  deep  into  the 
lungs   just   one    fra- 
gi*ant  whiff  of  the  blue 
smoke,  which  they  ex- 
pel by  mouth   and 
nostrils.      Then  they 
shake    out   the   little 
burning  plug  into  the 
bamboo    receptacle 


and  load  up  again  for  a  second  ip- 
puku ;  valuing  only  the  first  sweet 
purity  of  the  lighted  luxury,  and  always 
wondering  how  we  can  smoke  a  great 
pipeful  to  the  "bitter  end,"  or  suck 
for  half  an  hour  at  a  huge  Havana  puro, 
"  Kiseru  no  shita  ni  doku  arimas  !  "  they 
say — "At  the  bottom  of  a  pipe  there 
lives  poison."  Much  fancy  and  fashion 
are  displayed  in  the  appurtenances  of 
the  pipe.  Ladies  can-y  them  in  little, 
long,  embroidered  silk  cases,  with  silken 
pouches  attached,  fastened  by  an  ivory, 
bronze,  silver,  or  jewelled  clasp.  Men 
wear,  stuck  in  their  girdles,  a  pipe- 
sheath  of  carved  ivo- 
ry, bone,  or  bamboo ; 
and  the  pipe  itself 
may  be  a  small,  com- 
monplace article  of 
reed  and  brass,  or  an 
exquisite  object  in 
bronze,  silver,  or  gold, 
worked  up  with  lovely 
ornament  in  lacquer 
or  enamel. 

The  kneeling  mus- 
mee  next  presents  a 
bill  of  fare,  written  in 
yeUow  Chinese  char- 
acters on  a  black  lac- 
quer board,  to  read 
which,  and  under- 
stand the  merits  of 
the  various  dishes,  we 
must  suppose  our- 
selves honored  by  the 
society    of   native 
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'  The  tall   ladder  of  a  fife  station." 
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friends.  In  any  case,  be  sure  to  or- 
der some  unagi-meshi,  the  very  nicest 
thing  which  they  cook  in  Japan,  con- 
sisting of  small  sUver  eels,  from  which 
the  bones  have  been  removed,  split, 
spitted  upon  bamboo  sphnters,  and 
roasted  upon  boiled  rice,  with  a  deli- 
cious sauce.  We  decide  upon  the  usual 
four    courses,    with    sake   of    the    first 


very  cargoes ;  the  hetto  washing  their 
horses  in  the  sea ;  the  brown,  bare  Ja- 
panese boys  and  girls  disporting  in  it ; 
and  the  servants  of  the  hotel  taking  out 
from  the  fish-boxes  the  struggling  ma- 
terials of  your  dinner.  Presently  the 
musmees  return,  bringing  the  hot  sake 
in  a  tall  china  bottle,  placed  within  a 
wooden  stand,  and  a  tiny,  delicate  sake- 


"  Coming  to  the  Golden  Koi^waiting-girls  receiving  guests." 


quality ;  and  whoever  gives  the  order 
will  now  fold  up  in  paper,  say  twenty 
sen,  for  the  musmee,  and,  if  very  liberal, 
thirty  or  forty  for  the  aruji,  or  mistress 
of  the  house.  "Chisai  mono  !  "  you  mut- 
ter, pushing  the  folded  papers  to  the 
girl,  who  goes  down  upon  her  nose  and 
murmurs  in  reply,  "Domo  arigalo  zonji- 
mas,"  "Really,  most  thankful,"  but  does 
not  touch  them  yet,  as  it  is  etiquette 
never  to  seem  in  a  hurry  to  appropriate 
a  gift.  She  disappears  to  convey  the 
"honorable  commands,"  and  then  there 
ensues  a  longish  wait,  during  which  you 
will  smoke  and  chat  again,  and  watch 
more  fishermen  arriving  with  their  sil- 


cup  for  each  guest,  lying  in  a  porcelain, 
bronze,  or  carved  wooden  bowl  of  water. 
They  also  bring  a  red  or  black  lacquered 
tray,  placing  it  before  each  guest,  bear- 
ing a  covered  bowl  full  of  chaioan — a  thin 
fish-soup  boiled  with  mushrooms  and 
sea-weed — and  brand  new  chopsticks,  not 
yet  parted  one  from  the  other.  Taking 
a  sake-cup  in  both  hands,  the  kneeling 
maid  presents  it  to  the  chief  guest,  and 
afterward  other  cups  to  the  others,  in 
like  manner,  filling  each  to  the  brim, 
but  careful  not  to  spill  a  drop.  You  toss 
your  first  cup  off,  and,  rinsing  it  in  the 
water,  offer  it  with  both  hands  to  each 
friend  in  succession,  saying,  "  Ippai  ku- 


'  The  Flower-pedlers." 
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dasai."  He  or  she  takes  your  cup,  lifts 
it  to  the  forehead,  holds  it  to  be  filled, 
drinks,  rinses,  and  returns  it ;  after 
which  you  must  also  drink.  As  this 
goes  on  all  around,  a  good  deal  of  the 
hot  rice  wine  becomes  absorbed  before 
the  meal  commences ;  but  this  is  quite 
Japanese.  The  musmee,  kneeling  be- 
fore you,  keeps  her  black  eyes  wide 
open  to  notice  and  fill  up  all  empty  cups, 
or  a  friend  will  perform  that  office  for 
you — the  strict  rule  being  that  you  must 
never  help  yourself  to  the  "honorable 
sake." 

You  now  split  apart  your  chopsticks, 
lift  the  lid  of  the  chaican,  and  fish  out  a 
first  morsel.  Chopsticks,  far  from  be- 
ing awkward,  are  the  most  convenient 
as  well  as  the  cleanest  table  utensils, 
once  the  secret  of  their  use  is  learned. 
It  cannot  be  taught  in  words.  There  is 
an  indescribable  knack  of  fixing  one 
stick  firmly,  and  hinging  the  other  with 
the  first  and  second  finger,  so  as  to  play 
exactly  upon  the  fixed  stick,  which  ren- 
ders the  little  implements  perfect  for 
everything  except,  of  course,  juice  or 
gravy,  and  soup.  You  can  even  cut 
with  them  by  inserting  the  points  close 


very  restaurant,  even  I  myself  picked  up 
with  the  hashi  twenty-two  single  grains 
of  rice  in  one  minute  from  a  lacjquered 
tray,  being  beaten  by  a  Japanese  lady, 
whose  swift  skill  dexterously  conveyed 
as  many  as  foriy-nine.  You  drink  the 
soup,  and  find  also  on  your  tray  a  saucer 
of  kuchi-tori,  which  is  a  sort  of  omelette, 
together  with  kin  to,  a  sticky  mass  of 
beans  and  sugar ;  and  perhaps  some 
kama  boko,  fish  pounded  and  rolled  into 
little  balls.  Or  there  will  be  su-no-mono, 
sea-slugs  {Holothuria)  soused  in  vine- 
gar. The  kinto  is  prettily  adorned 
with  flower-leaves  and  colored  stiings  of 
sugar. 

Hereupon  the  musmees  appear  again 
with  more  lacquered  trays,  bearing  more 
saucers  and  little  dishes  made  of  sticks 
of  glass.  On  these  will  be  forthcoming 
another  sort  of  soup,  shiru,  of  fish  and 
sea-weed  ;  or  siii-mono,  of  bean  curds ;  or 
chawan  -  mushi,  a  thick,  yellow,  and 
more  substantial  soup,  together  with 
hashi-yakana,  large  sHce  of  broiled  tai, 
and  tsubo  or  nori,  sea-weed,  in  strings  or 
flakes,  of  which  the  Japanese  are  fonder 
than  the  foreigner  is  likely  to  prove. 
On  another  glass  plate  raw  fish  will 
tempt  you,  cut  into  deHcate 
slices,  with,  close  at  hand, 
a  small  quantity  of  wasa- 
bi,  the  hot  mountain  horse- 
radish. Do  not  reject  the 
raw  fish  until  you  have 
stiiTed  a  pinch  of  the  icam- 
bi  into  your  porcelain  soy- 
pan,  dipped  a  flake  of  the 
fish  into  that  sauce,  and 
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Be  pleased  to  bring  the  honorable  account." 


together,  and  then  forcibly  separating 
them  ;  and  as  for  handiness  and  pre- 
cision of  grasp,  in  a  little  wager  at  this 


eaten  it,  with  a  touch  or  two  of  the  ko- 
no-mono,  the  pickled  egg-plant,  cabbage- 
leaves,  daikon,  and  cucumber,  an-anged 
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as  neatly  as  a  mosaic  on  a  red  tray. 
The  raw  fish  is  called  namasu,  and  is 
not  only  very  nice  but  very  digestible. 
Around  you  by  this  time  will  swarm 
other  little  dishes  ;  sashimi,  minced 
fish,  boiled  lotus  and  lily  roots,  aemono 
salad,  made  with  pounded  sesamum- 
seed,  and  a  peach,  or  persimmon,  or 
orange  in  crystallized  sugar,  with,  pos- 
sibly, some  salted  plums.  Do  not  be 
too  much  allured  by  these  attractions, 
because  the  unagi-meshi  has  yet  to  come, 
for  which  you  must  keep  a  consider- 
able corner.  It  is  brought  in  boxes  of 
gilded  lacquer,  the  rice  accompanying 
in  a  handsome  bowl;  and  if  you  have 
not  cared  for  the  sea-ears  and  sea-slugs, 
nor  much  enjoyed  the  raw  fish  and  the 
daikon,  you  might  dine  abundantly  on 
this  delicious  dish  alone.  You  are  at 
last  surrounded  by  twenty  or  thirty 
dishes,  like  a  ship  in  harbor  by  a  fleet  of 
boats,  and  the  best  of  a  Japanese  dinner 
is  that,  after  flitting  like  a  butterfly  from 
flower  to  flower  of  the  culinary  parteri'e, 
you  can  not  only  come  back  to  anything 
that  has  originally  pleased,  but  leave  off 
to  smoke  and  chat,  and  then  commence 
again,  if  you  like,  at  the  very  beginning. 


When  everj'body  has  had  enough,  par- 
ticularly of  sake,  the  substantial  part  of 
the  repast  has  stiU  to  arrive,  for  the 
Japanese.  The  last  sake  bottle  is  re- 
moved and  gohan  is  brought,  the  honor- 
able, great,  white  tub  with  hot,  boiled 
rice.  Along  with  it  reappears  fresh  tea, 
and  each  native  guest  will  consume  two 
bowls  of  rice,  and  then  another,  amply 
saturated  with  tea.  I  forgot  to  mention 
that  with  the  first  tea-service  ornament- 
al colored  cakes  are  offered,  soba,  shiruko, 
and  later  on  sushi.  Lastly  come  the 
pipes  again,  and  at  the  proper  time  some 
one  says  to  the  kneeling  musmee,  "Kan- 
jo  okure  nasai,"  "  Be  pleased  to  bring 
the  honorable  account."  At  this  mo- 
ment the  hostess  will,  no  doubt,  appear 
with  lowly  obeisances,  and,  thanking  her 
guests,  and  deeply  apologizing  for  "  O 
Machido  Sama,"  "  the  honorable  Mr. 
waiting-time,"  though  there  will  have 
been  nothing  to  complain  of  as  to  the 
delay.  The  light  account  is  discharged, 
the  attendant  kurumaya  are  summoned, 
and  we  depart  in  a  sincere  and  gentle 
storm  of  "Mata  dozo  0  hayaku,"  and 
"  Mata  irrashai,"  "  Come  again  soon  ! " 
"  Be  pleased  to  come  quickly  again  !  " 


A  Japanese  Dinner-Service. 


Facsimile  of  the   Hut  in  which  Dr.  Livingstone  died,  May  2,  1873. 
Built  by  his  faithful  servants  Chumah  and  Susi  during  their  visit  to  England  in  1874. 


ABOUT  AFRICA. 

By  J.  Scott  Keltie. 


AFEICA  has  been  called  many 
names — the  Dark  Continent,  the 
Expiring  Continent,  the  Last  of 
the  Continents,  and  even  the  Hope- 
less Continent.  Whatever  else  it  may 
be,  it  certainly  is,  take  it  all  in  all, 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  conti- 
nents. It  has  attracted  and  perplex- 
ed civilized  humanity  from  the  earliest 
times  of  which  we  have  record  ;  from 
the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  and  Joseph 
and  Moses  ;  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  down  through 
the  times  of  the  Arab  invasions  and 
of  Portuguese  enterprise  to  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  it  at- 
tracts more  attention  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  put  together.  The  oldest 
civilization  of  which  we  have  any  precise 
record  grew  up  in  the  lower  valley  of 
the  long  mysterious  Nile ;  and  later  on, 
other  civilizations  fringed  the  northern 
shores  of  the  continent.  But  till  with- 
in the  memory  of  many  now  living,  the 
great  interior  was  a  blank,  filled  by 
imaginative  geographers  with  a  perplex- 


ing and  impossible  net-work  of  lakes  and 
rivers  and  mountains,  interspersed  with 
pictures  of  monstrous  animals,  impos- 
ing cities,  and  monarchs  with  crown 
and  sceptre  seated  in  majesty  on  their 
thrones. 

Why  should  this  be  ?  Africa  has  been 
known  to  Eui'ope  and  to  western  Asia 
as  long  as  these  ancient  seats  of  civiliza- 
tion and  enterprise  have  been  known  to 
themselves,  and  yet,  with  one  solitary 
exception,  it  is  doubtful  if  their  traders, 
travellers,  and  conquerors  ever  pene- 
trated far  beyond  its  norihern  border ; 
though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that, 
long  even  before  the  Arab  invasions, 
traders  from  India  and  Arabia  had  deal- 
ings with  the  east  coast,  and  even  set- 
tled themselves  there  in  cities  of  mag- 
nificence. 

A  centurj'  after  Columbus  discovered 
America,  its  coasts  were  nearly  aU 
mapped,  colonies  had  been  founded,  and 
the  interior  penetrated  at  many  points. 
Now,  only  four  hundred  yeai-s  after  that 
ever-memorable   event,  America  is  the 
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home  of  one  of  the  greatest  states  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  every  inch  of  it 
is  parcelled  out  among  civilized  govern- 
ments. It  is  barely  a  century  since  the 
first  settlement  was  made  on  the  coast 
of  Australia ;  now  it  is  the  home  of 
millions  of  people  of  European  origin, 
with  all  the  civilized  institutions  of  their 
old  home,  and  an  annual  trade  of  some 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  sterling. 
That  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  trade 
of  the  whole  of  Africa,  which  is  four 
times  the  size  of  Australia,  and  was  the 
home  of  civilization  before  history  be- 
gan. In  America  and  Australia  barbar- 
ism has  been  driven  up  into  remote 
corners,  and  will  soon  be  extinct ;  in 
Africa  the  corners  are  all  that  civiliza- 
tion can  claim.  The  bulk  of  the  conti- 
nent is  as  much  the  home  of  the  bar- 
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Relics  of  Dr.  Livingstone. 

a,  ConKular  cap,  worn  by  Dr.  Livingstone  to  the  date 
of  hlu  death,  h,  tlouHular  Hword  worn  by  Dr.  Llvlnj'H- 
tone.  e.  Leather  pintol-cttHc.  d,  Box  contalnhiK  forkH 
and  teft-apoonf*,  UHe<l  by  Dr.  LlvinK«tonf  on  hlH  lant  jour- 
ney, and  brought  iioino  by  bin  eervauts,  Chumah  and 
8tui. 


barian  now  as  it  was  in  the  days,  2,400 
years  ago,  when  the  Nassamonian  youths 
were  taken  prisoners  by  the  ancestors  of 
those  pigmies 
who  so  har- 
assed Stanley 
and  his  men 
in  their  re- 
cent marches 
through  the 
great  Ituri 
forests.  All 
this  seems 
very  remark- 
able. How  is 
it  to  be  ac- 
counted for? 
We  cannot 
here  discuss 
the  subject  in 
detail,  but  a 
walk  through 
the  African 
Exhibition  in 
London  may 
help  to  en- 
lighten us  a 
little,  and  will 
certainly  give 
us  a  fair  idea 

of  what  Africa  is  hke  at  the  present  day. 
There  are  many  maps  in  this  African 
Exhibition,  and  good  maps,  when  prop- 
erly understood,  are  full  of  interest  and 
information.  A  glance  at  a  good  map 
of  Africa  will  help  to  enlighten  us 
as  to  why  its  interior  is  even  now  so 
comparatively  little  known.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  evident  that  something  like 
two-thirds  of  the  continent  lies  within 
the  tropics,  and  therefore  has  the  sun 
vertical  twice  a  year.  No  other  conti- 
nent is  in  the  same  position.  Look  at 
the  coasts,  how  few  openings  there  are 
into  the  land  ;  look  at  the  four  great 
rivers,  how  they  are  impeded  by  shallows 
and  broken  by  cataracts.  See  again,  in 
the  north  of  the  continent,  how  some 
four  million  square  miles  are  almost 
absolutely  desert,  spreading  a  broad 
barrier  between  the  civilization  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  savagery  of  the 
interior.  These  and  other  causes  have 
been  at  work  to  prevent  the  white  man 
from  invading  Central  Africa  and  over- 
spreading it,  as  he  has  done  America, 
Australia,  and  even  Asia.     And,  so  far  as 
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we  can  see  at  present,  it  must  always  be 
so.  The  European  can  never  colonize 
Central  Africa  as  he  has  done  North 
America ;  he  may  live  there  for  a  time 
and  direct  the  work  of  the  native,  and 
so  help  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
continent.  But  the  conditions  are  too 
tropical  for  Central  Afi'ica  ever  to  be- 
come a  permanent  home  of  the  white 
race  ;  if  not  maintained  by  fresh  sup- 
plies from  the  outside,  the  white  man 
would  be  extinct  in  a  generation  or  two. 
Alone  among  the  continents,  then,  Cen- 
tral Africa  must  remain  the  peculiar 
home  of  colored  humanity  ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  natives  should  not  be 
guided  by  their  white  brothers,  and 
raised  by  European  effort  from  their 
present  low  level  of  civilization.  We 
may  be  sure  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  almost  insuperable  barriers  which 
exist,  Africa  would  have  been  taken  in 
hand  by  Europe  long  ago,  and  submitted 
to  the  same  treatment  as  have  been 
America  and  AustraHa. 

What,  then,  has  the 
white  man  so  far  done  to 
open  up  Africa,  and  to 
bring  his  influence  to  bear 
upon  the  natives  ?  Again 
the  maps  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion will  help  us  to  some 
extent  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. Here  we  have  a  se- 
ries of  maps  which  show 
the  ideas  which  prevailed 
as  to  the  geography  of 
Africa  from  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era, 
doAvn  to  about  the  mid- 
dle of  last  century.  We 
give  one  [p.  182]  which 
dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  foTU'teenth  century, 
that  of  Sanuto,  which  may 
be  taken  as  representing 
not  only  the  knowledge 
of  that  time,  but  also  the 
knowledge  which  existed 
thirteen  hundred  years 
before.  Here  we  see  the 
Nile  represented  as  issu- 
ing from  two  lakes,  which 
themselves  are  fed  by  a  se- 
ries of  streams  that  flow 
down    from    a   range   of 


mountains  to  the  south.  The  great  prob- 
lem is,  do  these  lakes  and  these  moun- 
tains represent  any  real  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  map-makers  ?  We  know  that 
the  Nile  is  fed  bj'  two  lakes,  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  that 
on  the  south  of  the  latter  a  great  moun- 
tain mass  rears  its  snowy  head,  of  which 
Mr.  Stanley  has  told  us  much  under  the 
name  of  Ruwenzori.  These  moimtains 
in  the  old  maps  played  an  important  part 
in  the  geography  of  Africa,  even  down 
to  our  own  times ;  they  are  the  famous 
Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Ptolemy  him- 
self only  speaks  of  the  Mountain  of  the 
Moon,  and  makes  it  to  be  a  solitary 
mountain  and  not  a  range.  That  he 
had  heard  of  two  lakes  and  a  moun- 
tain at  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  there 
can  be  little  doubt ;  but  whether  it 
was  all  conjecture,  or  whether  it  was 
authentic  information  brought  from 
the  interior  by  traders  or  natives, 
we  cannot  tell.     The  Mountains  of  the 
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(From  a  photograph  by  R.  H.  Lord.) 


Implements  of  Torture  Used  in  the  Slave  Trade. 

a.  Iron  collar  (weight,  ten  poiuulw)  worn  as  a  punishment  by  a  slave  for  two 
years.  This  collar  was  presented  to  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  FirHt  Baronet,  by  the  Gk>v- 
ernor  of  Jamaica,  b.  Iron  mask,  worn  by  slaves  as  a  ])iniishinent.  c.  Iron  col- 
lar, d.  Tin  cone  containing  },'iini)ow(ler.  "snmjxgled  into  the  Soudan  as  sujrar  by 
Blave-traders.  This  cone  was  nrcsented  to  Mr.  C.  II.  Allen  by  CJencral  Gordon, 
who  said  he  had  captured  liundn-ds  of  lliem  in  a  slave-traderV  cami).  e.  Slave 
yoke.  /,  Iron  slave-fett<Ts,  weight,  six  i)ounds.  ;/,  Wrist-iron  witli  sijikc  for 
driving  into  a  wall,  h,  (Janirrcnous  hand  of  a  slave— ami)ufatcd  at  tlie  Mission 
UoUHC  at  Ujiji  by  Captain  flore,  October  12.  18T9.  The  wrist-Iron  was  put  on 
with  the  intention  of  caushi};  the  slave's  death.  (From  a  sketch  by  Captain 
llore.)    1,  k,  Slave-whips.    I,  Slave-hunter's  club,  oruameuted  with  cowtIcs. 
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Moon  might  very  well  have  been  the 
Mountains  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  lakes 
also  may  have  been  those  of  that  long- 
known  country  ;  or  they  may  have  been 
the  snowy  peaks  of  Ruwenzori,  Kiliman- 
jaro, and  Kenia,  and  the  great  lakes 
near  which  these  mountains  stand ; 
for  the  geographers  even  of  the  four- 
teenth century  had  no  idea  how  to  plot 
a  map  accurately. 

But  even  before  the  Portuguese  cir- 
cumnavigated the  Cape,  much  of  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  was  known,  at  least 
to  the  Arab  geographers,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  the  fifth  century  be- 
fore Christ,  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian, 
had  crept  down  the  west  coast  as  far  as 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  that  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
geography  of  Afi*ica  was  obtained  by 
the  enterprise  of  Portuguese  naviga- 
tors. Scarcely  anything  is  more  stirring 
in  the  history  of  discovery  than  the 
series  of  advances  along  the  coast  of 
Africa  initiated  by  Prince  Henry  of 
Portugal,  after  the  siege  of  Ceuta  (the 
apex  of  the  west  coast).  We  have  such 
landmarks  as  the  rounding  of  Cape 
Bojador  in  1434  ;  Cape  Blanco,  1441  ; 
Cape  Verde,  1445  ;  Fernando  Po,  1471 ; 
the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo 
by  Diego  Cam,  1484  ;  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  rounded  by  Dias,  1497  ;  followed 
by  Vasco  Da  Gama  at  Natal,  Quillimane, 
Mozambique,  Mombassa,  and  Melinda, 
in  1497-98.  All  the  rest  was  detail;  from 
that  time  the  general  outline  of  Africa 
has  lain  spread  out  before  us  in  all  its  am- 
plitude. From  that  time,  too,  the  inte- 
rior— on  the  maps  at  least — began  to  be 
rapidly  filled  up,  until  in  the  seventeenth 
and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ries, Airica  was  generally  represented 
in  atlases  and  books  as  in  Dapple's 
map  of  1G80.  The  features  are  so  fan- 
tastic that  they  look  like  a  travesty  of 
the  truth.  From  one  great  lake,  named 
Zembre,  three  rivers  take  their  rise,  no 
doubt  representing  the  Nile,  the  Congo, 
and  the  Coanza.  That  the  crowd  of 
features  laid  down  on  these  old  maps 
was  the  result  of  actual  observation  by 
European  travellers  is  not  to  be  believed, 
though  no  doubt  Portuguese  mission- 
aries did  penetrate  for  some  distance 
into  the  interior.  But  the  majority  of 
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the  lakes  and  mountains  and  rivers 
with  which  the  interior  is  filled  were 
either  due  to  the  imagination  of  travel- 
lers and  geographers,  or  were  simply 
set  down  from  vague  and  untrustworthy 
native  report.  In  short,  the  map  of  Afri- 
ca seemed  so  fantastic  a  composition 
that  the  great  French  geographer,  D'An- 
ville,  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  made 
a  clean  sweep,  retaining  only  those  feat- 
ures for  the  existence  of  which  there 
was  clear  evidence,  but  leaving  the  great 
centre  a  complete  blank.  And  so  we 
may  say  it  remained  almost  down  to  the 
time  when  Livingstone  began  his  great 
work,  and  initiated  what  may  be  called 
the  modem  period  of  African  explora- 
tion. Our  second  map,  on  page  183, 
will  give  some  idea  of  what  was  known 
of  Central  Africa  when  Livingstone 
landed  at  the  Cape  in  1840.  Let  us 
briefly  trace  the  rapid  progress  made 
during  the  last  fifty  years  ;  not  forget- 
ting, however,  that  before  this  Bruce 
had  explored  Abyssinia,  Mimgo  Park, 
Denham,  Clapperton,  Lander,  Laing, 
and  others  had  done  much  good  work 
in  the  Niger  region  ;  Avhile  the  brave 
and  unfortunate  Tuckey  had  ascended 
the  Congo  for  over  one  hundred  miles 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Yellala  Falls. 

Fifty  years  ago,  then,  we  must  regard 
the  map  of  Central  Africa,  from  about 
five  degrees  north  of  the  equator  down 
to  about  the  border  of  Cape  Colony,  as 
essentially  a  blank.  True,  Portugal  had 
her  colonies  on  the  west  coast  to  the 
south  of  the  Congo,  and  on  the  east 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi.  Native 
travellers  came  and  went  to  and  from 
the  interior  to  these  colonies,  and  some 
of  them  may  weU  have  crossed  the  con- 
tinent ;  but  the  Portuguese  themselves 
knew  little  of  any  region  beyond  their 
own  borders. 

Livingstone  went  to  Africa  in  1840, 
and  proceeding  at  once  to  Kuruman, 
Moffat's  station,  seven  hundred  miles 
north  of  the  Cape,  began  those  wander- 
ings which  ultimately  carried  him  all  over 
Central  Africa,  and  rendered  his  name 
immortal  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
explorei-s.  In  two  years  after  his  arrival 
he  had  succeeded  in  reaching  to  within 
ten  days'  journey  of  Lake  Ngami,  and 
ultimately  settled  at  Kolobeng,  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  the  sta- 
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tion  of  Moffat,  whose  daughter  lie  had 
meantime  married.  Here  Livingstone 
foimd  himself  among  those  Bechuanas 
whose  country  has  so  recently  become 
a  part  of  the  British  empire.  But  he 
could  not  rest.  In  1849  he  undertook 
his  first  extensive  journey,  during  which 
he  discovered  Lake  Ngami  and  the  Ka- 
lahari desert,  bringing  back  with  him  a 
rich  harvest  for  geography  and  natural 
history.  Again  on  the  move,  in  1851  he 
made  his  way  northward,  winning  the 


Kwango  and  other  streams,  Livingstone 
and  his  men,  himself  a  "  ruckle  of  bones,"' 
and  nearly  dead  from  dysentery  and  fe- 
ver, suddenly — May,  1854 — entered  the 
city  of  Loango,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
the  Portuguese,  who  gave  him  a  hospi- 
table reception. 

The  narrative  of  this  journey,  which 
he  sent  home  to  the  Eoyal  Geographical. 
Society,  at  once  made  him  famous,  and 
gained  for  him  the  gold  medal  of  that, 
body.     The  return  journey  was  begun 
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favor  of  chiefs  and  people  by  his  gentle 
and  gentlemanly  treatment,  until,  to  his 
surprise,  he  came  on  the  great  Zambesi, 
which  no  one  had  dreamt  penetrated  so 
far  into  the  continent.  There  was  no 
more  rest  for  his  eager  spirit  and  restless 
feet  until  he  had  solved  the  mystery  of 
this  remarkable  river.  Sending  his 
family  home  to  England,  and  retiiming 
once  more  to  the  Zambesi  in  1853,  he 
gathered  a  band  of  loyal  natives  and  pa- 
tiently traced  the  river  and  its  tributary, 
the  Leeba,  up  to  Lake  Dilolo.  Pass- 
ing westward  Livingstone  crossed  that 
"  great  sponge,"  as  he  called  it,  so  unhke 
the  ordinary  notion  of  a  watershed,  in 
which  multitudes  of  streams  take  their 
rise,  some  flowing  southwestward  to 
the  Zambesi,  some  south  to  Lake  Ngami, 
others  west  to  the  Atlantic,  and  others 
again  north  to  the  Congo.   Crossing  the 


in  September.  Livingstone  spent  some^ 
time  in  the  Lake  Dilolo  region,  studying 
the  wonderful  watershed  of  the  country, 
which  threw  so  much  light  on  the  river- 
systems  of  the  continent.  A  year  later 
he  reached  his  starting-point,  but  was. 
not  content  to  rest  there.  A  few  weeks 
later  he  started  once  more  to  trace  the 
Zambesi  down  to  its  mouth  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  and  in  the  end  of  November 
made  the  great  discovery  with  which,  in 
popular  imagination,  his  name  is  so  inti- 
mately associated,  the  famous  Victoria 
Falls.  Pursuing  what  proved  a  weary 
journey  down  the  great  river,  rendered 
more  difficult  in  the  region  to  which  the- 
Portuguese  slavers  had  penetrated  by 
the  suspicion  of  the  natives,  he  reached 
Quilimane,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  that  name,  in  May,  1856,  complet- 
ing, in  two   years   and   a   half,  one  of 
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the  most  fruitful  journeys  on  record. 
His  observations  necessitated  the  re- 
construction of  the  map  of  Central  Afri- 
ca.    He  diagnosed,  with  his  keen  geo- 
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gi'aphical  instinct,  the  true  configura- 
tion of  the  continent  as  a  great  hollow 
or  basin -shaped  plateau,  whose  outer 
edge  dropped  down  in  terraced  escarp- 
ments to  the  low -lying  land  on  the 
coast. 

Little  more  than  a  year  after  his  arrival 
home,  he  was  again  on  his  way  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  in  command  of  a 
great  expedition  fitted  out  at  govern- 
ment expense.  For  six  years 
did  Livingstone  and  the  able 
men  of  his  staff,  among 
whom  was  Sir  John  Kirk,  ex- 
plore the  region  to  the  north 
of  the  Zambesi,  rediscovered 
Lake  Nyassa  (for  it  will  be 
found  in  old  maps),  laying 
down  the  course  of  the  Eo- 
vuma,  revisiting  the  Victoria 
Falls  and  his  old  friends  at 
Seshekke,  and  penetrating 
many  miles  to  the  northwest 
of  Nyassa.  These  twenty 
years'  almost  incessant  work 
of  Livingstone  made  a  very 
solid  inroad  in  the  blank 
space  of  Central  Africa,  and 
gave  a  stimulus  to  African 
exploi-ation  which  has  been 
gathering  in   strength   ever 


since.  We  may  therefore  be  pardoned 
for  dweUing  so  long  upon  the  travels  of 
this  greatest  of  all  missionary  explorers. 
But  let  us  see  what  was  being  done 
in  other  parts  of  the  Dark 
Continent  to  let  daylight  in 
upon  the  mysteries  of  its  un- 
known interior.  On  the  west 
Mr.  Francis  Galton,  as  well 
as  Baines  and  Andersson, 
did  something  to  supple- 
ment Livingstone's  journeys 
by  pushing  in  toward  Lake 
Ngami  from  Walfisch  Bay, 
through  Damaraland  and 
the  country  over  which  Ger- 
many the  other  day  cast  the 
shield  of  her  protection.  Of 
the  great  lakes  which  we  now 
know  fill  so  large  a  space 
in  Central  Africa  no  cer- 
tain information  had  ever 
reached  Europe.  Rumors 
of  their  existence  had  been 
filtering  down  to  the  coast, 
and  between  1840  and 
1850  several  efforts  had  been  made 
to  reach  them  from  Zanzibar.  In  1848 
the  missionary  Eebmann  was  struck 
with  awe  when  he  came  upon  the  great 
Kilimanjaro,  rearing  its  snovey  head 
20,000  feet  high.  Returning  with  his 
friend  Krapf,  they  discovered  the  scarce- 
ly less  grand  Kenia,  far  to  the  north. 
Here,  and  in  Mr.  Stanley's  Ruwenzori, 
we  may  perhaps  discover  the  kernel  of 
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those  "  Mountains  of  the  Moon  "  which 
for  so  long  reared  a  barrier  right  across 
the  centre  of  Africa.  Rebmann  and 
Krapf  brought  back  fresh  reports  of  the 
great  lakes  to  the  westward,  and  in  1857 
Biirton  and  Speke  resolved  to  go  in 
search  of  them.  Burton  had  already 
done  good  work  in  the  Harrar  region,  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  continent, 
as  well  as  in  Zanzibar  itself.  Leaving 
Zanzibar  in  June,  1857,  and  after  eight 
months  of  painful  marching  through 
silent  and  spectral  mangrove  creeks, 
melancholy  mountains,  desert  and  jun- 
gle, tawny  rock  and  sun-parched  plain, 
rank  herbage  and  flats  of  black  mud, 
the  eyes  of  the  pioneers  were  gladdened 
on  February  13,  1858,  with  the  first 
ghmpse  ever  caught  by  white  eyes,  so 
far  as  we  know,  of  the  great  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika. Burton  was  in  raptures  at  the 
beauty  and  richness  and  freshness  of 
the  scene,  and  at  once  caught  the  true 
character  of  the  bed  of  the  lake,  a  long, 
narrow  rift  or  ravine,  entirely  similar  in 
shape,  and  no  doubt  in  origin,  to  Lake 
Albert  Nyanza  on  the  north,  and  Liv- 
ingstone's Lake  Nyassa  on  the  south. 
The  discovery  of  Lake  Tanganyika  by 
Sir  Richard  Burton  deserves  to  take  rank 
with  Stanley's  descent  of  the  Congo, 
and  it  is  to  the  shame  of  the  British 
Government  that  one  of  the  greatest 
of  explorers  was  not  allowed  to  retire 
on  a  pension  long  before  his  death. 
Since  that  day — thirty  years  ago — the 
route  has  been  traversed  by  many  an  ex- 
plorer and  missionary  ;  it  is  now  a  com- 
mon highway,  over  which  the  post-run- 
ners from  Lake  Tanganyika  carry  their 
letters  in  a  month's  time  to  the  coast, 
though  the  recent  German  troubles  in- 
troduced a  serious  disturbing  element. 
It  took  many  years'  observations  before 
the  true  shape  of  the  lake  was  made  out, 
as  the  result  of  observations  by  such 
men  as  Livingstone,  Cameron,  Stanley, 
Thomson,  Captain  Hore,  and  others. 
The  physical  geography  of  this  lake, 
with  its  remarkable  oscillatious  of  level, 
its  unstable  outlet,  the  Lukuga,  its 
picturesque  shores  and  islands,  is  of 
unusual  interest.  According  to  the  ten 
years'  observations  of  Captain  Hore, 
the  lake  has  fallen  fifteen  feet  in  that 
time,  and  yet  the  Lukuga  keeps  flowing 
out  with  a  current  more  rapid  than  ever. 


But  Lake  Tanganyika  was  not  the 
only  great  discovery  of  the  Burton  and 
Speke  expedition.  On  their  way  back 
to  the  coast  Speke  made  a  run  north- 
ward in  seai'ch  of  another  great  lake 
which  was  rumored  to  lie  in  that  di- 
rection, and  returned  after  having  gazed 
on  what  he  believed  to  be  the  long- 
sought-for  source  of  the  Nile,  Lake  Vic- 
toria Nyanza ;  and  undoubtedly  it  is  the 
great  reservoir  of  that  wonderful  river. 
Thus  still  another  broad  space  was  res- 
cued from  the  great  blank  of  Central 
Africa. 

Returning  in  1860  with  his  friend. 
Captain  (now  Colonel)  Grant,  Speke 
still  further  extended  our  knowledge  of 
Victoria  Nyanza,  and  of  Uganda,  of 
Unyoro,  Karagwe,  and  the  other  so- 
called  kingdoms  which  fringe  its  shore, 
and  of  w^hich  we  have  recently  heard  so 
much  in  connection  with  Emin  Pasha. 
The  Nile  was  followed  down  to  Khar- 
toum. Meantime  Baker  (now  Sir  Sam- 
uel), another  restless  spirit,  had  set  out 
from  the  north  to  seek  for  Speke  and 
Grant.  Making  a  round  by  northern 
Abyssinia,  and  exploring  several  tribu- 
taries of  the  Blue  Nile,  supplementing 
the  work  of  Beke  and  many  famous  ex- 
plorers whom  we  must  pass  over,  he  en- 
tered Khartoum  in  June,  1862.  Proceed- 
ing up  the  river  to  Gondokoro,  Baker 
met  Speke  and  Grant,  who  fired  him 
with  the  tale  of  their  discoveries  and 
of  how  much  they  had  been  compelled 
to  leave  undone.  Travelling  westward 
and  southward  through  Ellyria,  Luluba, 
Obbo,  and  other  negro  states  which  he 
explored  for  the  first  time,  it  was  not 
till  March,  1864,  that  Baker  discovered 
the  Muta  Nzige,  or  Lake  Albert  Nyanza. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  ten  years  later 
that  Henry  M.  Stanley  circumna^dgated 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  defined  its 
real  form  ;  discovered  still  another  lake 
to  the  southwest,  the  Alexandria  Nyan- 
za, which  sends  its  contribution  to  the 
Nile,  and  a  third  lake  to  the  south  of 
Albert  Nyanza,  about  all  which  lakes  he 
has  told  us  more  since  he  returned  from 
succoring  Emin  Pasha.  We  must  here 
also  mention  the  valuable  work  of  Gor- 
don Pasha,  who  explored  so  much  of 
the  upper  Nile,  and  whose  lieutenant, 
Gessi,  circumnavigated  Baker's  Albert 
Nyanza.     Emin  Pasha  himself,  during 
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the  long  years  that  he  held  his  exten- 
sive province,  explored  every  mile  of  it ; 
while  his  friend,  Dr.  Junker,  had  for  ten 


Captain  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton. 
(From  a  photograph  of  a  painting  by  Albert  Letchford.) 

years  traversed  the  interesting  region 
to  the  west  and  northwest  of  Lake 
Albert,  the  region  watered  by  the  Welle 
and  its  tributaries,  the  problem  of  whose 
ultimate  destination  has  only  just  been 
solved  ;  for  there  seems  at  last  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Welle  is  the  upper  course 
of  the  Mobangi,  one  of  the  great  north- 
em  tributaries  of  the  Congo. 

Again,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Victoria 
Nyanza  a  great  blank  has  recently  been 


filled  up  by  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson's  re- 
markable journey  from  Mombassa,  by 
Kilimanjaro,  up  through  the  country  of 
the  warlike,  cattle-rearing,  and  cattle- 
stealing  Masai,  to  Lake  Naivasha  and 
Mount  Kenia,  partly  through  a  magnifi- 
cent plateau  and  hUly  country  that  re- 
minded Thomson  of  his  native  woods 
and  heaths,  and  so  westward  to  the  north- 
east shores  of  the  lake,  where,  shortly  af- 
ter, the  imprudent  Bishop  Hannington 
met  his  death.  Others  have  followed 
Thomson  so  far,  and  only  a  few  months 
ago  a  German,  Dr.  Meyer,  succeeded  in 
ascending   to   the   summit  of  the   ice- 
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Captain  Clapperton. 

covered  crater  of  Kilimanjaro.  To  the 
south  of  this  region  again,  between 
Kilimanjaro  and  the  Rovuma,  explorers, 
German  and  English,  have  been  busy  in 
recent  years,  so  that  we  have  been  able 
to  plot  ujoon  our  maps  the  leading  feat- 
ures of  the  region  lying  between  the 
coast  and  the  great  lakes.  I  must  pass 
over  the  many  discoveries  of  Enghsh 
and  Gennan  and  other  explorers  to  the 
north,  on  the  various  branches  of  the 
Nile,  the  Niam  Niam  country,  in  which 
many  of  these  branches  take  their  rise, 
iiiid  the  valuable  work  of  such  men  as 
Itliolfs,  Nachtigal,  Schweinfurth,  Barth, 
and  Richardson,  in  the  wide  region  of 
the  Sahara,  between  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  Lake  Chad,  and  the  Niger,  includ- 
ing the  interesting  countries  of  Sokoto, 
Bornu,  and  Wadai.     The  French,  from 
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Senegal,  and  the  English  explorers  Bai- 
kie  and  Winwood  Reade,  supplemented 
the  discoveries  of  Mungo  Park,  Den- 
ham,  Clapperton,  and  others  on  the 
Niger,  which  have  been  still  further  ex- 
tended by  the  late  German  explorer, 
FlegeL 

To  come  dov^n  again  to  the  great  lake 
region,  readers  of  Livingstone's  "Last 
Journals "  will  remember  his  many 
years'  wanderings  over  all  that  part  of 
Africa.  Ere  Stanley  succored  him  at 
Ujiji  he  had  discovered  Lakes  Bangwe- 
olo  and  Moero,  and  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Congo,  or  Lualaba.  He  had  defined 
with  something  like  precision  the  out- 
line of  Lake  Tanganyika,  had  passed 
through  Manyuema  to  Ny- 
angwe,  where  his  soid  was 
harrowed  hj  the  horrors  of 
the  Arab  slavers,  and  where 
again  he  saw  a  broad  river 
sweeping  its  way  north- 
ward, and  was  fain  to  be- 
lieve, against  all  likelihood, 
that  it  must  be  the  Nile. 
It  was  in  search  of  the  Nile 
Fountains — mentioned  by 
Herodotus — that  poor  Liv- 
ingstone went  wandering 
south  after  Stanley  left  him, 
only  to  find  his  death  in  a 
rude  hut  on  the  swampy 
shores  of  Lake  Bangweolo. 
Livingstone  did  more  per- 
haps than  any  other  single 
man  to  fill  up  the  blank 
which  he  found  on  the  map 
of  Africa  at  the  beginning 
of  his  thirty  years'  wander- 
ings ;  but  he  died  and  left 
imsolved  the  mystery  of 
that  mile -wide  river  that 
swept  away  northward  past 
Nyangwe.  The  next  white 
man  that  found  himself 
standing  on  the  banks  of 
that  mysterious  river  at 
Nyangwe,  and  wondering 
where  it  went  to  after  it 
disappeared  among  the 
primeval  forests,  was  Commander  Cam- 
eron ;  but  he  felt  constrained  to  turn 
his  back  upon  the  great  problem,  and 
wandered  away  southward  through  the 
region  watered  by  its  upper  waters,  ad- 
ding much  to   our  knowledge  of  this 


country  as  he  made  his  way  slowly,  with 
many  halts,  to  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments on  the  west  coast. 

Not  long  after  Cameron,  in  October, 
1876,  Henry  Stanley  and  his  mongrel 
band  of  dusky  and  faithful  followers 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the 
great  problem  at  this  same  Nyangwe. 
Let  us  remember  that  before  his  expe- 
dition reached  this  point  he  had  circum- 
navigated the  Victoria  Nyanza ;  had  so- 
journed many  weeks  with  King  Mtesa, 
of  Uganda,  and  sent  home  thrilling  ac- 
coxmts  of  his  interviews  with  that  wily 
potentate  ;  had  discovered  another  lake 
to  the  south  of  Baker's  Albert  Nyan- 
za ;  and  had  done  much  valuable  work 
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on  his  way  south  to  Lake  Tanganyi- 
ka. From  Ujiji  Stanley  circumnavigated 
Tanganyika  ;  then  crossing  the  lake, 
marched  through  the  Manyuema  coun- 
try to  Nyangwe,  where  he  found  him- 
self face  to  face  with  the  greatest  tm- 
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solved  problem  in  African  geography. 
It  is  easy  for  us  to  say  now  that  there 
was  no  problem  at  all ;  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  this  northward  flowing  river. 
But  if  you  read  the  writings  of  the  time 


Sir  Samuel   Baker. 

you  will  find  that  very  grave  doubts 
indeed  divided  intelligent  men  into 
three  camps.  There  were  those  who 
maintained  that  it  could  be  no  other 
than  the  upper  Nile  ;  others  again  were 
inclined  to  beHeve  that  it  must  flow  into 
some  great  lake  to  the  north  ;  while  a 
third  party  leaned  to  the  belief  of  its 
being  the  upper  Congo,  which  was  then 
known  to  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  coast,  at  the  Yellala  Falls.  Stanley 
was  not  the  man  to  turn  aside  from 
such  a  magnificent  problem,  the  one 
great  mystery  that  now  remained  for 
solution  in  the  Dark  Continent.  Read- 
ers of  his  book  will  remember  the  dra- 
matic scene  in  the  hut  with  his  one  white 
companion,  poor  Frank  Pocock.  Six 
times  they  tossed  a  rupee,  heads  for 
the  north  and  tails  for  the  south  ;  and 
six  times  it  turned  up  tails  for  the 
south  ;  with  short  and  long  straws  they 
were  equally  unfortunate.  "It  is  of  no 


use,  Frank,  we  will  face  our  destiny  in 
spite  of  the  coin  and  straws.    With  your 
help,  my  dear  fellow,  I  will  follow  the 
river."    The  hazard  of  the  situation,  here 
in  the  middle  of  the  continent,  with  the 
great  river  sweeping  past  into  unknown 
blackness,  perhaps  through  vir- 
gin forests  and  swamps,  peo- 
pled with  cannibals  and  heaven 
knows  what  other  horrors,  is 
well  expressed  in  the  lines  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Ulysses  by 
Tennyson,  and  quoted  by  Stan- 
ley himself  in  connection  with 
this  great  crisis.    One  can  easi- 
ly imagine  Stanley  addressing 
his  dusky  companions,  who  had 
faithfully  followed  him  across 
the  continent  : 

' '  My  mariners, 
Souls  that  liave  toiled,  and  wrought, 

and  thought  with  me, 
That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and 

opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads :  Come, 

my  friends, 
'Tis  not   too  late  to   seek  a   newer 

world. 
Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order, 

smite 
The  sounding  furrows ;  for  my  pur- 
pose holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset  till  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash 
us  down  ; 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  happy  isles 
And  see  the  great  Achilles  whom  we  knew. 
Though  much  is  taken,  much  abides  ;  and  tha' 
We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
Moved  earth  and  heaven  ;  that  which  we  are, 

we  are, 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield." 

We  all  know  the  result.  In  eight 
months  after  leaving  Nyangwe,  Stanley 
had  been  able  to  trace  down  to  the  At- 
lantic the  course  of  one  of  the  greatest 
rivers  of  the  world,  to  place  upon  the 
map  of  Africa  its  most  striking  feature  ; 
a  river  which  is  certainly  destined  ta 
play  a  great  part  in  the  development 
of  whatever  resources  Central  Africa  is 
able  to  produce. 

Since  then  the  exploration  and  parti- 
tion of  the  African  continent  have  gone 
on  with  ever  accelerating  speed.  The 
scramble  for  Africa  is  now  all  but  com- 
plete, and  England  has  no  reason  to 
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complain  of  her  share  of  the  spoil,  such 
as  it  is  ;  for  those  who  know  Africa  best 


founding  that  so-called  Free  State,  which 
has  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in 
public  attention  during  the  past  twelve 
years.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
economical  and  commercial  results  of 
this  foundation,  of  the  value  of  the  geo- 
graphical results  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
One  after  another  the  great  rivers  which 
north  and  south  send  their  tribute  to 
feed  the  majestic  Congo  have  been  ex- 
plored, mainly  by  German  employes  of 
the  state  and  by  EngUsh  missionaries, 
among  whom  the  Rev.  George  Grenfell 


Relics  of  the   Emin   Pasha  Relief  Expedition,   1887-89. 

a,  Rnife  carried  by  Mr.  Stanley  during  his  journey.  6,  Mr.  Stanley's  water  bottle.  <•,  Sword,  mounted  in  gold, 
presented  to  Mr.  Stanley,  in  February,  1887,  by  the  late  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  This  sword  was  recognized  as  a  talis- 
man by  all  the  Arabs,  d,  Hat  designed  and  made  by  Mr.  Stanley  from  a  piece  of  tenting  at  Fort  Bodo  in  the  Aru- 
wiml  Forest,    e.  Plaited  drinking  cup  for  "  pombe." 


maintain  that  it  is  the  least  hopeful  of 
aU  the  continents.  Stanley  had  scarcely 
had  time  to  recover  his  shattered  health 
when  he  was  back  again  on  the  Congo, 
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Carved  Axe  from  the  River  Lindy,  East  Africa. 


deserves  most  honorable  mention.  On 
the  south  a  complicated  net- work  of  riv- 
ers, going  to  form  the  Sankuni-Kassai, 
has  been  laid  down,  flowing  through  a 
thickly  peopled  country  of  vast  extent, 
containing  tribes  of  those  pigmies  which 
we  find  scattered  in  small  groups  all 
over  Africa,  and  of  which  Stanley  has 
much  to  tell.  These  pigmies  are  prob- 
ably enough  the  remains  of  the  primi- 
tive population  of  Africa.  The  conti- 
nent itself  has  been  crossed  several  times 
since  Stanley's  great  feat — by  Serpa 
Pinto,  Capello,  and  Ivens,  from  Loando 
to  Natal  and  QuiKmane  ;  by  Oscar  Lenz, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Zambesi;  and  t^vice  by 
Wissmann,  one  of  the  more  prominent 
of  the  Congo  State  explorers,  and  since 
famous  in  connection  with  German  en- 
terprises ;  again,  away  down  in  the  Zam- 
besi region,  by  a  Scotch  missionary',  Ar- 
not,  whose  only  weapon  was  a  walking- 
stick  ;  quite  recently  by  Stanley  for 
the  second  time ;  and  a  Frenchman, 
Captain  Trivier,  who  followed  the  usual 
Congo  and  lake  route.     The  feat  is  now 
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a  matter  of  a  few  months — almost  of  a  region  lying  to  the  north  of  the  lower 
few  weeks.  Stanley  himself  has  so  re-  Congo,  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
cently  told  the  story  of  his  last  wonder-  Gaboon,  or  French  Congo,  has  fallen 
ful  expedition  in  these  pages 
that  there  is  no  need  to  repeat 
it.  It  may  only  be  said  that, 
with  much  heroic  endurance 
on  the  part  of  Stanley  and  his 
brave  companions  (Parke, 
Stairs,  Nelson,  Jephson,  and 
Bonny),  he  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting the  work  which  he  be- 
gan at  the  north  end  of  Lake 
Tanganj^ika,  with  Livingstone, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago.  He 
has  defined  clearly  the  basins 
of  the  Congo  and  the  Nile,  and 
so  put  the  finishing  touch  to 
one  of  the  greatest  problems 
in  African  geography.  One  of 
our  illustrations  [p.  189]  shows 
a  few  relics  of  this  most  re- 
markable expedition.  Thus 
line  after  line  of  light  has  been 
projected  across  the  face  of 
the  Dark  Continent,  with  the 
result  that  the  blank  space  of 
fifty  years  ago  is  nearly  as 
thickly  covered  with  features 
of  all  kinds  as  were  the  old 
maps  before  D'Anville's  time ; 
based,  however,  not  on  fancy  and  rumor, 
but  on  actual  observations  made  at  the 
cost  of  much  suffering  and  many  lives. 
In  a  word  or  two  I  must  refer  to  the 


The  Late   Mr,  A.  M.  Mackay,  Lay  Missionary  at  Uganda,  died 
about  February,  1890. 

(From  a  portrait  by  Raymond  Lynde.) 
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to  France  as  part  of  her  share  of  Afri- 
can spoil.  Only  some  fifty  years  ago 
did  France  raise  her  flag  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gaboon.  Here,  thirty  years  ago, 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  African  trav- 
ellers, Paul  Du  Chaillu,  then  Httle  more 
than  a  boy,  made  his  way  into  the  inte- 
rior from  the  Gaboon  River  and  brought 
back  his  wonderful  story  of  the  coiin- 
try  and  the  people,  and,  above  all,  of 
that  appallingly  man-like  gorilla,  with 
which  his  name  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected. Some  years  later  the  same  dis- 
tinguished traveller  penetrated,  on  the 
south  of  the  Ogowe  River,  into  the  heart 
of  Aschango  Land,  not  far  from  the  re- 
cently founded  Franceville,  on  the  up- 
per Ogowc.  Subsequent  explorers  have 
amply  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  Du 
ChaiUu's  wonderful  stoi-y.  Many  other 
names  are  connected  with  this  region, 
but  we  can  only  mention  that  of  De 
Brazza,  who  in  recent  years  has  done 
so  much  to  open  up  and  make  known 
the  fine  country  whicli  lies  between  the 
Ogowe  and  the   Congo.     Still  further 
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north,  in  Senegambia,  the  French  have 
in  recent  years  shown  great  activity  ; 
they  have  all  but  traced  the  source  of 
the  Niger,  and  done  much  to  make 
known  and  to  annex  the  region  lying 
between  the  coast  and  the  upper  Niger, 
Only  a  short  time  ago  one  of  their  gun- 
boats reached  the  port  of  the  famous 
city  of  Timbuctoo,  which  I  may  say  has 
been  twice  visited  diu'ing  the  half  cen- 
tury— once  by  Dr.  Barth,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  and  quite  recently 
by  Dr.  Oscar  Lenz. 

But  the  half  has  not  bee:; 
told.  Many  names  and  manv 
exploring  triumphs  I  must  leavt 
unmentioned.  While  there  arc 
still  many  blanks  to  fill  up  on 
the  map  of  Africa,  more  has 
been  done  during  the  last  fifty 
years  to  open  up  the  interioi' 
of  the  Continent  and  lay  down 
its  leading  features,  than  has 
been  done  since  the  sons  of 
Ham  first  wandered  across  its 
borders.  The  general  result  of 
all  the  explorations  I  have  re- 
ferred to  has  been  essentially 
to  confirm  the  conclusion  come 
to  b}'  Livingstone,  with  his  won- 
derful geographical  instinct. 
Africa,  as  a  whole,  is  really  a 
table-land,  slightly  depressed  in 
the  interior,  and  sloping  rather 
sharply  to  the  coast.  At  no 
very  remote  geological  period 
much  of  its  centre,  according 
to  the  latest  hypothesis,  has 
been  a  great  lake  or  inland  sea  ; 
this  sea,  gradually  rising  with 
the  accumulation  of  the  rainfall,  finally 
overtopped  the  coast  moimtains  on  the 
west ;  the  waters  rushing  o'^t,  gradually 
w^ore  a  channel  that  now  forms  the  bed 
of  the  lower  Congo,  the  great  lower 
cataracts  of  which  still  tumble  their 
way  over  what  remains  of  the  mountains, 
Stanley  Pool  being  all  that  remains  of 
the  great  lake.  But  the  more  we  know 
of  African  geography  the  more  com- 
plicated and  puzzling  the  problem  be- 
comes ;  and  it  will  take  many  years  of 
minute  exploration  before  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  is  obtained. 

What  has  been  the  practical  outcome 
of  all  this  exploring  activity  ?  For  one 
thing,  we  have  obtained  a  fairly  accurate 


conception  of  what  Central  Africa  is 
like  and  what  are  its  industrial  capabil- 
ities. Even  to  the  east  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika there  are  large  areas  of  desert, 
where  there  is  little  or  no  rainfall,  and 
where  there  could  be  no  cultivation  of 
the  soil  unless  some  means  of  irrigat- 
ing the  land  could  be  discovere  d.  Still, 
much  of  this  part  of  the  continent  con- 
sists of  grass-land  covered  with  trees 
like  an  English  park.      On  the   west. 


Commander  Lovett  Cameron. 

again,  we  have  that  wonderful  tropical 
forest  through  which  Mr.  Stanley's  ex- 
pedition had  to  cleave  its  way,  and  the 
actual  extent  of  w-hich  no  man  can  telL 
But  in  attempting  to  form  an  idea  of 
what  Africa  is  like,  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  it  is  a  great  continent,  more  than 
three  times  the  size  of  Europe,  and  that 
over  its  surface  we  have  every  variety  of 
climate  and  features  and  people,  though 
in  all  these  respects  it  must  be  admitt- 
ed it  is  much  more  monotonous  than 
any  other  continent.  While  the  plateau 
character  of  Central  Africa  has  its  ad- 
vantages in  enabling  white  men  to  hve 
on  the  continent  in  health  and  vigor, 
for  a  time  at  least,  it  has  also  its  disad- 
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vantages.  Those  great  rivers  whicli  all 
rise  in  the  centre  of  the  continent — the 
Nile,  the  Congo,  the  Zambesi,  and  the 
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Niger — must  make  their  way  down  the 
steep  sides  of  the  plateau  to  the  ocean, 
with  the  result  that  their  beds  are  more 
or  less  broken  by  falls  and  cataracts, 
rendering  them  less  useful  as  trade-routes 
than  they  might  otherwise  have  been. 

But  the  trade  of  Central  Africa  is,  so 
far,  a  poor  affair.  Its  total  value,  imports 
and  exports  combined,  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  ninety  millions  sterling. 
Of  this  only  fifteen  millions  can  be 
credited  to  Central  Africa,  that  is,  to 
about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  continent. 
The  total  exports  from  all  this  area 
do  not  exceed  in  value  eight  miUions 
sterling.      What  a  wretched   state  of 


things  this  is  for  an  old  continent  like 
Africa,  may  be  realized  when  it  is  re- 
membered  that   the   annual  export  of 
mineral  oil  alone  from  the 
United    States   comes    to 
more  than  this,  while  Egypt 
exports  cotton  to  about  the 
same  value.     The  truth  is. 
Central  Africa  has  nothing 
but  her  natural  animal  and 
vegetable  products  to  offer 
to  the  trader,  and  in  tropi- 
cal countries  these  can  never 
be  of  much  value  commer- 
cially.    Thus  the  only  com- 
mercial exhibit  in  the  Afri- 
s      can  Exhibition  is  ivory,  and 
the  value  of  ivory  as  an  ex- 
port from   all   Africa  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  a 
million  annually.  By  and  by 
even  that  will  cease,  for  the 
elephant  is  going  the  way 
of    the    megatherium,    the 
dodo,    and   the   mammoth. 
North   and   South   Africa 
have  prospered  mainly  be- 
cause the  white   settlers 
therein  have  cultivated  the 
soil  and  reared  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  worked  the  min- 
erals ;  and   Central   Africa 
will    rise   in   commercial 
value    only   when   the    na- 
tives have  learned  from  white  men  not 
merely  to  make  the  most  of  their  ivory 
and  their  gums  and  their  woods,  and 
other  natural  products,  but  also  to  clear 
the  ground  of  its  rank  vegetation  and  to 
plant  such  crops  and  rear  such  animals 
as  will  be  useful  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world.     This   will   take  much  patience 
and  time  ard  trouble  ;   meanwhile  the 
chartered    companies  and   other  Euro- 
pean organizations  wiU  in  their  own  in- 
terests, and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  natives,  make  the  best  use  of 
what  nature  has  provided  of  commercial 
value. 

That  the  poor  untutored  natives  them- 
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selves  are  not  without  some  skill  in 
working  up  into  manufactured  articles 
the  naturjil  produce  of  their  coimtry,  is 
evident  from  the  many  beautiful  and 
ingenious  objects  shown  in  the  African 
Exhibition.  Here  are  wonderful  brass 
vessels  from  the  Niger  ;  the  most  taste- 
f  td  and  soft-textured  mats  of  grass  from 
the  Congo  region  ;  ornaments  from  all 
parts  of  the  continent ;  and,  above  all, 
an  infinite  variety  of  weapons  of  offence 
and  defence. 

Then  we  have  strange-looking  drums 
and  other  musical  instruments,  hideous 
fetishes,  handsome  and  curiously  shaped 
axes  and  knives,  and  graceful  shields. 
All  this  is  an  index  of  the  stage  of 
civilization  which  has  been  reached  by 
the  natives  of  this  strange  continent ; 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  ad- 
vancing by  leaps  and  bounds,  they  are 
still  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  the  Pharaohs  and  Herodotus  and 
Ptolemy.  But  this  state  of  things  can- 
not last  much  longer.  For  better  or 
worse,  the  white  man  has  at  last  taken 
Africa  seriously  in  hand. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  laziness 
of  the  African  and  his  unwilUngness  to 
work.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  there  are  Africans  and  Africans. 
There  are  the  splendid  Wahuma,  that 
Mr.  Stanley  found  the  ruling  people  in 
the  lake  plateaus.  There  are  those  other 
fine  fellows  of  the  type  of  the  Zulu, 
great  warriors  no  doubt,  but,  as  has  been 
found  in  South  Africa,  quite  capable  of 
being  trained  to  steady  work.  There 
are  the  pure  negroes  of  the  West,  with 
whom  it  is  more  difficult  to  deal ;  and 
other  varieties  found  all  over  the  cen- 
tre of  the  continent,  nqt  to  mention  the 
peoples  of  the  North.  The  truth  is  that 
the  African  has  hitherto  had  no  great  sti- 
mulus to  hard  labor,  and  if  such  a  sti- 
mulus is  judiciously  introduced  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  may  be  pulled  up 
a  long  way  above  his  present  level. 
We  have  evidence  of  that  in  the  success 
which  has  met  the  efforts  of  the  mission- 
aries, Protestant  and  Eoman  Cathohc, 
but  especially  the  latter,  in  many  places. 
Missionaries  have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  often 
shown  a  great  lack  of  judgment  and 
practical  sense  in  dealing  with  natives  ; 
but  they,  like  others,  are  learning  that 
what  is  suitable  for  the  advanced  Euro- 
Voi..  IX.— 22 


pean  may  be  poison  for  the  undeveloped 
African  ;  and  that  we  cannot  expect  the 
latter  to  attain  in  a  bound  the  stage 
which  it  has  taken  the  former  two  thou- 
sand years  to  reach.  Mofiat  and  Mac- 
kay  were  two  of  the  best  types  of  mis- 
sionaries ;  Bishop  Hannington,  too,  was 
brave  and  practical ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  he  lost  his  life  by  obstinately  tak- 
ing a  route  which  he  was  warned  would 
lead  to  martyrdom. 

It  Avill,  however,  take  many  more 
years  of  missionary  and  philanthropic 
effort  in  Africa  to  balance  the  evil  which 
has  resulted  from  European  connection 
with  that  continent.  One  of  the  most 
painful,  if  most  interesting,  sections  of 
the  African  Exhibition  is  that  devoted 
to  slavery.  Slavery,  alas  !  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  natives  of  the  African 
continent.  At  one  period  of  the  world's 
history  the  bulk  of  humanity  were,  in- 
deed, slaves  to  the  minority  of  their 
fellows.  At  the  present  day  the  wretched 
natives  of  several  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can States  are  virtually  in  the  position 
of  bondsmen,  and  their  treatment  is,  in 
many  cases,  as  inhuman  as  that  of  the 
negro  when  African  slavery  was  at  its 
worst.  But  the  fact  is,  the  term  slavery 
is  appUed  to  conditions  which  differ 
greatly  from  each  other.  In  the  slave 
section  of  the  Exhibition  we  have  por- 
traits of  Fowell  Buxton,  Wilberforce, 
and  others,  and  a  variety  of  cruel-look- 
ing instruments  which  belong  happily 
to  a  past  state  of  things.  The  worst 
form  of  African  slavery  was  that  which 
came  to  an  end  after  the  American 
civil  war.  For  something  like  three 
centuries  the  tmfortunate  continent 
was  drained  of  its  inhabitants  to  supply 
laborers  for  the  Colonies  and  States  of 
America,  and  in  this  matter  England 
was  no  less  guilty  than  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. The  horrors  of  the  middle  pas- 
sage have  often  been  described,  and 
the  articles  shown  in  the  Exhibition 
afford  some  idea  of  the  cruelties  which 
accompanied  it.  Probably  the  last  ship- 
load of  slaves  was  taken  across  the  At- 
lantic in  1865.  In  that  year  the  Eng- 
lish cruisers  captured  and  liberated  35 
blacks,  as  compared  with  450  in  1864, 
and  1,475  in  1863.  But  the  cessation  of 
the  transatlantic  slave-trade  only  tended 
to  draw  more  mai'ked  attention  to  that 
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other  slave-trade,  whose  main  outlet  is 
the  east  coast,  and  the  routes  across  the 
Sahara.  The  trade  is  many  centuries 
older  than  that  from  the  west  coast,  and 
has  probably  been  going  on  from  long 
before  the  Christian  era.  Why  the  poor 
sons  of  Ham  should  have  been  singled 
out  for  so  nefarious  a  purpose  it  is  hard 
to  say.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  days  of  this  trade  in  humanity  are 
numbered.  Morocco  on  one  side,  and 
Arabia  and  Persia  on  the  other,  are  the 
great  marts  for  this  hving  commodity. 
The  Turkish  market  has  been  almost 
cut  off,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
Egypt  still  draws  a  supply  from  the 
heart  of  the  continent.  Everyone  ad- 
mits that  the  slaves,  when  they  once 
reach  their  destination  and  find  their 
masters,  are  almost  invariably  treated 
with  kindness;  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Old-Testament  patriarchs,  they  become 
members  of  the  family,  and  often  rise 
to  positions  of  high  honor.  The  great 
cruelty  is  connected  with  the  actual 
capture — the  burning  of  villages,  the 
slaughter  of  those  who  resist,  the  deaths 
during  the  long  and  painful  march,  the 
cruelties  and  barbarities  practised  by 
the  captors.  For  ewerj  slave  which 
reaches  the  coast,  probably  four  natives 
have  met  their  death.  Even  yet,  the 
yearly  contingent  which  is  brought  to 
market  must  number  many  thousands. 
This  form  of  slavery  cannot  continue 
much  longer;  all  civilized  nations  are 
thoroughly  roused  to  put  it  down  ; 
and  now  that  the  whole  of  the  African 
coast  has  been  partitioned  off  among 
the  European  powers,  we  may  hope,  un- 
less indeed  Portugal,  as  of  old,  stops 
the  way,  that  in  no  long  time  it  will  be 
as  dead  as  the  old  slavery  which  was 
nourished  on  the  American  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

But  if  this  form  of  slavery  were  ex- 
tinguished, we  must  not  think  that  the 
institution  would  cease  to  exist.  The 
fact  is,  that  within  the  continent  itself 
slavery  is  universal,  though  the  term  is 
too  strong  to  apply  to  the  actual  state 
of  things.  Almost  every  tribe  may  be 
said  to  have  its  bondsmen— captured  in 
war  or  who  have  lost  their  freedom 
through  the  commission  of  some  crime. 
Among  many  tribes  the  people  are 
virtually  the  slaves  of  their  chiefs  ;  but 


this  kind  of  slavery  is,  as  a  rule,  no 
hardship.  No  doubt,  as  civilization  and 
European  influences  spread  over  the 
continent,  this  patriarchal  state  of  so- 
ciety will  gradually  die  out.  But  the  re- 
sult ought,  to  come  naturally  and  slow- 
ly, and  the  natives  ought  to  be  gently 
dealt  with  and  trained  to  regular  la- 
bor ;  for  without  their  help  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
continent.  We  cannot  afford  to  anni- 
hilate them  as  we  are  doing  the  Aus- 
tralians and  the  North  American  In- 
dians. 

Far  worse  than  this  form  of  slavery, 
and  quite  as  bad  as  the  slave-raids  of  the 
Arabs,  are  the  raids  for  ivory,  of  which 
Mr.  Stanley  teUs  us  so  much  in  his  new 
book.  Arabs  like  Tippu  Tib  and  Ugar- 
rowa  devastate  thousands  of  miles  of 
fine  country,  and  lay  waste  hundreds  of 
peaceful  villages,  in  order  to  steal  the 
stores  of  ivory  which  the  natives  have 
managed  to  coUect.  Now  that  England 
and  Germany,  France  and  Belgium,  have 
taken  the  responsibility  of  developing 
Africa  upon  their  own  shoulders,  they 
wiU  be  bound  to  see  that  this  iniqui- 
tous traffic  also  will  come  to  an  end.  So 
likewise  must  the  traffic  in  poisonous 
European  liquors.  At  the  same  time, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Afri- 
can is  not  dependent  on  any  outside 
supply  when  he  wants  to  get  drunk. 
Like  most  other  savage  people,  they 
have  an  intoxicating  brew  of  their  own  ; 
and  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston,  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  successful  of  African  trav- 
ellers, teUs  us  that  in  a  recent  journey 
between  Lakes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika 
he  came  upon  the  most  drunken  tribe 
he  ever  met,  though  they  never  tasted 
a  drop  of  anything  but  their  own  native- 
made  pombo.  All  this  shows  how  much 
there  is  to  be  done  ere  the  sons  of  Ham 
are  raised  above  the  estate  in  which  their 
ancestors  have  lived  for  probably  thou- 
sands of  years. 

In  the  final  scramble  for  Africa,  Great 
Britain,  as  we  have  said,  has  managed  to 
appropriate  a  very  satisfactory  share. 
South  of  the  Zamljesi  she  has  obtained 
nearly  all  that  is  most  worth  having, 
and  here  we  see  in  the  making  what  in 
the  future  may  probably  become  a  great 
English-speaking  nation  or  confedera- 
tion.    In  the  centre  of  the   continent, 
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af^ixin,  tnanks  to  the  public  spirit  of  Sir  likely   that  the   vast   Congo  basin  will 

William  Mackinnon,  her  dominion  ex-  become   a  Belgian  colony  ;  while  even 

tends  over  those  great  lakes  which  give  Italy  now   claims   suzei-ainty   over   the 

origin  to  the  Nile,  and  the  magnificent  wholeof  Abyssinia  and  Shoa,  and  a  great 

plateaus  with  their  splendid  populations  stretch  of   Somali  Land.     Except   Mo- 

around  them.     On  the  other  side,  she  rocco   and    the   central  Soudan  States, 

has  command  of  the  Niger  and  the  thick-  there  is  really  nothing  left  to   divide  ; 

ly  populated  and  half-civilized  countries  for  England  is  supreme  in  Egypt,  and 

to  which  that  river  gives  access.     Here  will  probably  let  no  other  power  gain  a 

she  has  France  for  her  rival,  and  in  time  footing  in    those  upper  Nile  countries 

we   may   expect   to    see   the   extensive  which  are   at   present   terrorized   over 

domain  of  French  Senegambia  connect-  by  the  Mahdi.     The  history  of  Central 

ed  by  rail  with  her  Algerian  territory.  Africa  may  only  now  be   said  to  have 

As  for   Germany,  she   claims  about   a  begun.     The  problem  here  is  very  differ- 

million  square  miles  in  East  and  West  ent  from  that  which  has  had  to  be  faced 

Africa,  though  whether  she  will  be  able  in   America,  in  Australia,  and  even  in 

to  make  anything  of  the  enormous  ter-  Asia  ;  what  will  be  the  final  outcome  of 

ritory  remains  to   be  seen.     It  seems  it  all,  who  can  tell  ? 


THREE   CHARADES.* 
By  L.  B.  R.  Briggs. 


My  first  we   breathe  upon  the  listening  air 
In  sorrow,  sickness,  rapture,  love,  and  prayer, 

And  sing  it  in  our  melodies  devotional ; 
And  you  and  I,  if  we  a  finger  jam. 
Employ  my  first,  whereas  they  say  that  d — ^n 

Is  used  among  the  recklessly  emotional. 

My  next,  like  Puck,  encompasses  the  land 
With  viewless  and  imaginary'  band. 

'Tis  boiling  hot,  or  freezing  cold,  or  medium. 
By  such  as  this,  and  such  embraces  round 
(Chiastically  placed)  the  earth  is  bound. 

(My  pedantry,  I  trust,  is  free  from  tedium.) 

My  whole  I  don't  know  anything  about. 
And  5'et  uncontradicted  may,  no  doubt. 

In  modesty  observe  what  I  am  next-to-say: 
To  wit,  that  chemists  and  the  Hke  declare 
That  if  my  whole  would   saturate  the  air. 

We  all  should  jump  and  caper  in  an  ecstasy. 

Fill  me  with  this,  and  mark  if  I  retire 
One  step  for  famine,  pestilence,  or  fire ; 

Or  seven-headed  monster  known  to  Patmos  fear: 
For,  if  you  see  me  waver  in  the  least 
Before  the  brute  (or  any  other  beast). 

My  whole  is  insufiicient  in  the  atmosphere. 

*  The  answers  will  be  found  on  page  264. 
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I  cannot  sing  my  first  so  well 

As  Wordsworth  or  as  Shelley  can. 

My  reasons  I  will  frankly  tell : 

'Tis  pretty  hard 

For  any  laard 

To  praise  a  bird 

He  never  saw  or  heard. 

{E.g.,  I  could  not  celebrate  a  pelican ; 

I  only  know  it  is  long-billed  and  altruistic, 

And  makes  with  Shelley  can  a  creditable  distich.) 

Nor  do  I  know  my  second  much. 

Some  cavalier  more  elegant 

(And  truly  there  are  many  such) 

Who  rides  a  horse 

Without  remorse. 

And  will  not  own 

That  he  was  ever  thrown, 

Can  sound  my  second's  praise  as  even  Shelley  can't — 

Lord  Marmion,  perhaps,  who  "  turned  and  dashed  the  rowels  ; " 

Some  wight  with  neitl;ier  fear  nor  mercy  in  his  bowels. 

My  whole's  a  flower  of  lovely  hue, 
Enough  to  make  a  Shelley  glad. 
'Tis  red  and  blue  and  purple  too. 


And  grows  in  spikes 

That  everybody  likes, 

And  would  be  perfect  if   a  smell  it  had. 

(Perhaps  if  it  were  just  the  merest  trifle  sweeter, 

I  could  write  two  lines  more  and  satisfy  the  metre.) 

m. 

On  royalty  itself  my  first  may  gaze, 

Yet  loves  the  fireside  better  than  the  court. 

Sleep  and  the  chase  absorb  his  nights  and  days — 
A  patient  hunter  in  a  humble  sport. 

In  Eden  whilom  dwelt  a  happy  pair 

(He  was  for  valor  formed  and  she  for  grace). 

My  next  is  half  the  man  that  wandered  there  ; 
My  next  is  stiU  the  foremost  of  its  race. 

* 
My  third,  the  constant  comrade  of  the  fair, 

May  "sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neeera's  hair  " — 

Alas,  that  none  but  women  should  upbraid  I 


Bevile  me  not  for  dark  and  tortuous  ways  ; 

Revile  me  not  for  long  and  vapory  gloom. 
Of  old  I  had  my  hospitable  days, 

An  awful  refuge  from  a  martyr's  doom. 


THE  STORY   OF   AN   OLD   BEAU. 
By  John  Seymour  Wood. 


R.  PERCY  THORN- 
DYKE  had  been, 
for  many  years,  a 
well-known  figure 
at  the  Club.  He 
made  it  his  daily 
habit,  when  in  town, 
to  leave  his  busi- 
ness at  about  three  o'clock,  and  spend 
the  remaining  hours  of  the  afternoon  sit- 
ting with  his  friends  in  one  of  the  broad 
windows  which  looked  upon  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. He  had  an  exquisite  and  highly- 
cultivated  eye  for  female  beauty,  and  it 
was  conceded  that  the  windows  of  the 
Club  afforded  members  an  unusually  fav- 
orable opportunity  for  observing  the 
pretty  girls.  It  almost  seemed,  some- 
times, as  if  the  pretty  girls  went  out  of 
their  way  to  exhibit  their  clear  complex- 
ions, their  frank,  bright  eyes,  their  charm- 
ing costumes,  their  slender  figures  before 
the  Club  windows.  Thomdyke,  who  had 
been,  in  his  day,  a  society  "  swell,"  was 
still  frequently  able  to  give  a  debutante 
a  decided  vogue  by  noticing  her,  and 
praising  her  "  points."  He  was  careful 
to  attend  the  Delnionico  balls,  and  he 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  see  his 
name  in  the  standing  list  of  fashionable 
attendants  at  entertainments  in  the  city 
and  at  Newport.  He  kept  in  his  capital 
memory  the  names  and  pedigrees  of  the 
"  buds  "  with  the  same  studious  care  he 
gave  to  the  yearling  fillies.  The  younger 
men  at  the  Club  often  found  him  a  valu- 
able confidant,  in  consequence.  He  knew 
the  rich,  briUiant,  and  childish  society  in 
which  he  moved  as  no  other  man — except, 
perhaps,  the  "  great"  McWard — knew  it. 
In  the  days  when  Saratoga  and  Long 
Branch  were  still  fashionable,  he  had 
been  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  ger- 
man.  It  had  hardly  been  ten  years  since 
he  had  opened  the  Charity  ball,  an 
affair  which  he  regretfully  said  was  now 
given  over  to  "everybody."  He  re- 
tained several  accomplishments  of  the 
beau  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago. 
Vol.  IX.— 23 


He  played  billiards,  as  weU  as  the  piano, 
capitally ;  he  was  still  a  most  grace- 
ful dancer ;  he  was  fond  of  a  rakish 
trotter;  he  quoted  Byron  with  incon- 
ceivable aptness ;  and  he  had  many  little 
habits — such  as  imiversaUy  smoking  his 
cigar  in  an  elaborate  meerschaum  holder, 
and  wearing  diamond  jewelry — habits 
which  were  retained  by  him  in  his  later 
years  much  in  the  same  way  the  wig  is 
retained  on  the  English  bench.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  despised  the  modem 
craze  for  athletics.  He  preferred  the 
standard  hero  of  his  youth — the  tall, 
pale,  intellectual  young  man,  with  sad 
eyes,  broad  shoulders,  narrow  hips,  and 
nerves  of  steel — the  muscles  of  the  giant 
with  the  delicate  hands  of  a  woman  !  He 
longed  to  personify  this  heroic  person- 
age, and  his  fatness  and  rotundity  were 
among  the  bitterest  griefs  of  his  later 
years.  He  was  still  careful  about  liis 
clothes,  and  yielded  graceftdly  to  the 
demands  of  "good  form,"  that  they 
should  be  purchased  chiefly  in  Bond 
Street.  He  was  really  intensely  Ameri- 
can— he  secretly  despised  the  kind  of 
young  man  who  turns  up  his  trousers 
because  it  is  raining  in  London — but  he 
preferred  to  be  in  style,  and  if  it  led  him 
to  England,  it  did  not  much  matter.  A 
great  many  of  the  elder  set  at  the  Club 
complained  that  Thorndyke  dressed  too 
"young."  It  usually  became  necessary 
to  imitate  him,  and  they  wished  that  he 
was  more  given  to  compromises.  It  was 
he,  they  said,  who  first  made  the  short, 
tailless  dress-coat  possible  for  men  of 
his  years  ;  and  it  was  he  who  unequivo- 
cally adopted  the  Gordon  sash  and  flan- 
nel shii-t  for  summer.  It  was  doubted 
whether  Thorndyke  ever  would  grow 
old;  he  was  capable  of  very  youthfid 
follies  stiU ;  he  had  often  been  convicted 
by  amused  mammas  of  making  fooKsh, 
boyish  love  to  the  pretty  young  "buds  " ! 
Where  most  men  would  have  given  them- 
selves to  serious  pursuits,  he  labored 
for  months,  in  secret,  and  finally  brought 
forth  a  new  cocktail,  which  he  was  much 
too  modest  to  allow  to  be  named  for 
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him ;  he  dubbed  it,  on  mature  reflection, 
the  "  Byron,"  after  his  favorite  and  only 
poet.  The  cocktail  at  once  achieved  a 
success.  It  became  very  popular  at  the 
Club,  and  for  a  year  Thorndyke  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  devote  his  spare  time  to 
the  concoction  of  a  "long"  drink  which 
would  be  superior,  even,  to  the  chaste 
simplicity  of  the  "Remsen  Cooler."  It 
may  be  said  that  he  experimented,  at 
some  personal  inconvenience  to  himself, 
without  much  success.  He  complained 
that  he  had  not  the  pure,  rmadulterated 
liquors  of  his  youth  at  hand — just  as  he 
habitually  deplored  the  modem  song- 
sters, and  went  back  to  praise  the  old 
Academy  and  the  divas  of  long  ago. 

He  was  getting  qiiite  bald  of  late,  and 
he  was  careful  to  part  the  thin  crisp  of 
gray  hair  over  his  forehead  accurately  in 
the  middle.  His  moustache  was  his 
chief  glory  ;  it  was  long  and  silken,  and 
had  the  most  graceful  curves,  and  it  had 
as  yet  given  no  signs  of  decadence.  His 
complexion  was  rubicund,  his  blue  ejes 
a  little  disposed  to  bulge  ;  his  figure  was 
round  and  inclined  to  a  buoyant  embon- 
point. It  told  a  story  of  a  thousand  good 
dinners — in  a  city  that  has  at  last  van- 
quished the  cookery  of  Paris.  Time  had 
written  (to  misquote  his  favorite  poet)  no 
wrinkles  on  his  ruby  brow.  His  face  had 
all  the  smooth  flexibility  of  an  infant's. 
When  he  gave  way,  occasionally,  to  a 
smile,  the  entire  face  gave  one  a  mo- 
mentary sensation  of  a  "sunburst" — so 
frequent  in  colonial  decoration. 

Even  down  to  the  little  fashionable 
touch — the  purple  bachelor's-button  in 
the  lapel  of  his  well-fitting  cutaway,  in 
spite  of  his  roundness  and  avoirdupois, 
he  was  always  in  such  admirable  good 
form,  that  it  would  have  made  one  ridic- 
ulous to  have  laughed  at  him.  For  a  man 
of  his  years  he  was  decidedly  chic.  He 
was  also  easy-going,  modest  of  his  accom- 
plishments, and  yet  full  of  a  sensitive 
and  abnormal  pride — a  heroic  sense  of 
what  was  to  be  expected  of  him,  derived, 
partly  from  his  fondness  for  romantic 
reading,  and  partly  from  his  long  lead- 
ership in  the  ball-room.  He  loved  to  be 
admired  by  the  women — to  be  distin- 
guished. Women  as  a  rule  vexed  him 
greatly — they  petted  him.  It  was  only 
the  very  young  ones  who  worshipped  ; 
and  to  the  young  ones  the  old  beau  de- 


voted himself,  and  made  his  boyish 
avowals. 

He  had  inherited  a  considerable  fort- 
une from  his  father,  who  had  lived  to 
see  his  son  successfully  launched  in  his 
o^vn  business  —  wholesale  drygoods. 
But  in  some  waj-  there  had  come  a  fail- 
ure a  few  years  after  the  old  gentleman's 
death,  and  Thorndyke  had  taken  the  rem- 
nants of  his  sister's  and  his  omti  fortune 
from  drygoods  into  Wall  Street.  Here, 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  good  friends,  he 
had  succeeded  for  a  while  fairly  well. 
He  was  able  in  time  to  invest  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  as  his  sister's  share  in  his 
speculations,  and  in  addition  to  settle 
upon  her  an  annuity  which  he  paid  from 
his  own  income.  It  was  a  matter  of 
pride  with  him  to  make  her  all  the  re- 
turn he  could  for  the  loss  of  the  family 
fortune.  In  fact,  he  never  quite  got 
over  the  unkind  reproaches  of  Georgian- 
na  at  the  time  of  the  failure — a  failure 
which,  he  considered,  was  not  due  to  his 
own  mismanagement,  but  to  an  unfor- 
tunate temporary  lull  in  the  price  of 
calicoes.  Georgianna,  for  her  part,  had 
never  quite  forgiven  him. 

She  was  a  woman  with  a  tongue,  and 
after  the  death  of  her  dissolute  husband, 
she  seemed  to  have  no  one  on  whom 
to  apply  it,  legitimately,  except  her  ami- 
able brother.  She  seemed  never  weary 
of  telling  him  that  she  ought  to  have 
been  the  boy,  and  he  the  girl  of  the  fam- 
ily. This  trifling  bit  of  persiflage  ap- 
peared to  worry  him  dreadfully.  He 
felt  that  Georgianna  would  never  come 
to  abandon  her  attitude  of  disapproval ; 
but  he  admired  his  stiU  handsome  sis- 
ter very  much,  and  devoted  himself  to 
her  and  her  daughter's  interests.  Geor- 
gianna had  at  one  time  been  a  favorite 
toast  among  the  jeunesse  doree  who  gath- 
ered in  Delmonico's  cafe  on  Fourteenth 
Street.  She  had  danced  with  the  Rus- 
sian Grand  Duke  Alexis  on  his  visit  in 
'G(S.  She  had  at  one  time  the  New  York 
world  at  her  feet,  and  she  had  selected 
a  handsome,  but  unrehable,  youth  as  a 
husband,  who  turned  out  eventually  to  be 
a  drunkard.  It  was,  perhaps,  her  broth- 
er's advocacy  of  this  marriage,  which 
l)roved  so  unfoiiunate.  that  laid  the 
foundation  of  her  final  disrespect.  She 
very  soon  ceased  to  remember  that  she 
had  been  wildly  in  love  with  her  good- 
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looking  Willy  Batterson.  Thomdyke 
had  been  loyal  to  her  then,  however,  and 
he  was  loyal  to  her  now.  He  had  long 
since  ceased  to  care  particularly  what 
Georgianna  said,  or,  if  he  felt  grieved, 
he  forgave  her  for  Ethel's  sake.  Ethel 
had  grown  up  to  be  even  more  beautiful 
than  he  i-emembered  her  mother.  When 
he  insisted  upon  this  to  some  of  his  old 
club  cronies,  they  laughed,  and  referred 
him  to  the  well-known  principle — that  a 
brother  never  fully  appreciates  his  sis- 
ter's good  looks.  Colonel  Bullock,  now 
a  wealthy  operator,  and  who  recalled 
Mrs.  Batterson  in  the  old  days  very  well, 
told  him  frankly  he  was  talking  non- 
sense. "  My  dear  boy,"  said  the  Colo- 
nel, one  evening  at  the  club,  after  dinner, 
"  your  sister  was  the  handsomest,  most 
fascinating  girl  that  ever  lived — all  of  us 
older  fellows  are  agreed  on  that  point. 
During  the  war,  Georgie  Thorndyke  al- 
ways presided  at  the  Sanitary  Fairs — 
over  the  flower  tables — and  that  ought 
to  settle  it." 

And  Colonel  Bullock's  hand  trembled 
with  agitation  as  he  raised  akummel  and 
ice  to  his  lips,  amid  a  profound  silence, 
and  an  exchange  of  amused  glances.  It 
was  well  understood,  that  since  the  death 
of  his  wife,  a  few  years  before,  the  colo- 
nel had  been  very  attentive  in  a  certain 
direction. 


n. 


Thorndyke  had  never  experimented 
in  marriage  as  his  sister  had  done. 
After  his  first  failure  in  drygoods,  he 
began  nervously  to  share  his  sister's 
distrust  in  himself.  His  success  in 
Wall  Street  served  to  steady  him,  but  it 
gave  him  no  confidence.  Within  a  few 
years  he  had  met  with  new  reverses, 
which  had  cramped  him  a  good  deal. 
He  had  not  allowed  his  losses  to  have 
any  effect  upon  his  sister's  annuity. 
They  had  compelled  him,  however,  to 
give  up  a  very  pretty  suite  of  apart- 
ments on  the  Avenue,  where  his  little 
breakfasts  had  been  famous  among  a 
select  circle,  for  years.  They  had  com- 
pelled him  also  to  give  up  his  excellent 
valet  and  live  as  close  to  the  wind  as  his 
tastes  and  habits  would  permit.  He 
said  to  himself  that  it  mattered  little 
where  he  slept — that  his  club  was  his 


essential  milieu.  We  may  take  the 
reader  into  our  confidence  sufiiciently 
to  state  that  Thomdyke's  circumstances 
had  grown  so  narrow  within  a  year,  that 
he  was  actually  compelled  to  lodge,  in 
secret,  in  a  cheap  boarding-house  on  an 
unfashionable  street.  He  never  spoke 
of  his  affairs  to  anyone.  To  many  of  his 
club  friends  he  gave  the  impression  of 
never  being  long  absent  from  his  favor- 
ite corner  in  the  smoking-room.  His 
sister  had  but  a  vague  suspicion  as  to 
his  narrowed  circumstances.  He  ex- 
plained the  absence  of  Pierre,  his  valet, 
as  due  to  a  prolonged  visit  to  his  be- 
loved Paris.  He  referred  his  removal 
from  the  Avenue  to  the  unpleasant  en- 
croachment of  a  London  haberdasher. 
As  yet  he  had  given  no  sign  of  his  decay- 
ing circumstances  in  the  appearance  of 
his  clothes.  Georgianna,  as  long  as  she 
duly  received  his  annuity,  could  think 
and  talk  about  him  as  she  liked. 

But  of  late  things  were  going  from 
bad  to  worse.  The  market  had  long 
been  very  dull,  and  he  was  consciously 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mire 
of  debt.  His  friends  noticed  how  silent, 
how  remote  he  had  become.  He  came 
in  and  left  the  Club,  restlessly,  nodding 
to  some  and  cutting  others  inadvertently. 
He  declined  several  breakfasts,  fearful  of 
the  obligation  of  returning  them  ;  he 
gave  up  his  bottle  of  wine  at  dinner  ; 
his  easy  joviahty  disappeared ;  he 
seldom  laughed ;  httle  blue  circles 
Kned  the  upper  rim  of  his  fat  cheeks. 
It  began  to  be  whispered  that  "  Thor- 
ny "  was  playing  in  hard  luck.  It 
is  never  the  thing  at  the  Club  to  piy, 
and  his  most  intimate  friend  would 
never  have  felt  privileged  to  speak  to 
him  of  his  affairs,  unbidden.  This  is 
the  way  in  clubs,  where  men  have  no 
business  to  be  pitiful,  and  no  desire  to 
be  merciful.  The  club  is  after  all  but 
a  miniature  of  the  world,  where  men 
come  and  go,  rise  or  disappear,  and  the 
billiards,  and  little  drinks,  and  dinners 
go  on  forever. 

He  sat  one  afternoon,  late  in  May,  in 
his  sister's  pretty  apartment,  waiting 
until  she  made  her  appearance.  He 
twirled  his  narrow-rimmed,  stylish  little 
derby  in  his  fat  fingers,  and  wondered 
what  Georgianna  would  say ;  for  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  tell  her  that  the 
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end  had  come,  and  lie  could  keep  up  the 
fight  no  longer.  He  planned  to  make 
her  aware  that  her  annuity  would  still 
be  regularly  paid  by  his  bankers,  but 
that  he  himself  would  be  obHged  to  dis- 
appear. He  had,  at  the  time,  a  vague 
notion  of  going  to  San  Francisco,  and 
of  entering  the  banking  house  of  an  old 
friend  who  resided  there.  He  restlessly 
arose,  and,  as  was  his  wont,  set  some  of 
the  bric-d-brac  in  order  on  a  little  Vene- 
tian table  near  him.  In  a  silver  tray  he 
counted  half  a  dozen  of  Colonel  Bul- 
lock's cards,  and  a  tremulous  smile  il- 
lumined his  face  a  moment.  He  walked 
across  the  room  and  glanced  out  of  the 
window  upon  the  roofs  below.  A  fine 
mass  of  cumulus  clouds  were  sailing 
from  the  west  in,  otherwise,  the  clearest 
of  blue  skies.  The  bright  bit  of  cloud- 
scape,  with  here  and  there  a  shining 
steeple  to  remind  him  that  he  was  not 
actually  in  cloudland,  gave  him  a  mo- 
mentary feeling  of  irresolution.  "  Things 
will  change,"  he  said,  half  aloud — "I 
may  make  a  turn  this  week  in  C.  K.  & 
K.  C. — I'll  defer  telling  Georgianna  a 
few  days — perhaps  I  never  need  con- 
fess— who  knows  ?  " 

Everything  was  very  pretty  and  ex- 
pensive in  the  apartment.  There  were 
some  good  paintings,  one  or  two  fair 
bronzes  ;  some  costly  silken  hangings 
and  portieres.  There  were  certain  things, 
his  sister  said,  which,  no  matter  how 
poor  one  was,  one  must  have.  She 
dressed  herself  and  her  daughter  very 
well — she  gave  excellent  little  dinners — 
she  had  indeed  a  charming  menage  on 
her  seventh  story,  and  many  rich  and 
clever  people  cultivated  her  and  Ethel, 
and  praised  her  wit,  her  gayety.  Thorn- 
dyke  wondered  how  she  lived  so  well  on 
her  income.  She  drove  in  the  park  two 
or  three  times  a  week  in  a  stylish  Uttle 
cart  which  no  one  ever  recognized  as 
belonging  to  Smith  &  Robinson,  the 
livery  men.  She  managed  to  have  a 
box  at  the  opera  part  of  the  season — 
but  this,  to  be  sure,  was  generally  given 
her.  When  Ethel,  the  preceding  spring, 
gave  signs  of  fatigue  from  her  small 
dances  and  her  lunches — and  overwork 
at  school,  she  whisked  her  off  to  Lake- 
wood  for  a  week,  where  she  indulged  in 
the  most  expensive  suite  in  the  hotel. 
She  was  continually  planning  little  trips 


for  Ethel's  benefit.  Sometimes  she  re- 
minded her  brother  of  a  young  married 
friend  who  was  passionately  fond  of 
the  circus,  and  who  had  taken  his  little 
boy  eight  times  to  Barnum's  in  as  many 
days.  He  fancied  that  Ethel  did  not 
wish  so  much  done  for  her.  She  seemed 
to  him  at  times  so  difierent,  so  remote 
from  her  handsome  mamma. 

Presently  he  heard  Georgianna's 
high-keyed,  rich  voice  coming  from  an 
inner  room.  It  was  raised  with  an  an- 
gry intonation.  She  was  engaged  in 
berating  a  neglectful  servant.  He  gave 
a  start,  and  stood  up.  "  No,"  he  said,  "  I 
will  not  tell  her  to-day  ;  she  is  in  one  of 
her  indignant  moods."  When  his  sister 
entered,  he  was  still  standing,  and  he 
gave  a  step  forward  and  pressed  her  fin- 
ger-tips between  his  fat,  pudgy,  gloved 
hands.  She  seemed  to  be  borne  into  the 
room  on  a  fresh  breeze.  She  had  a 
good  deal  of  color,  very  white  teeth, 
a  laughing  mouth,  flashing  dark  eyes,  a 
full,  pretty  figure — Georgiana  was  still, 
at  forty,  very  handsome. 

"  Percy  ! "  she  cried,  laughingly,  in 
the  same  loud  strident  key  she  had  used 
upon  the  dehnquent  servant,  "I'm  so 
glad  you  happened  to  call :  I  need  some 
money — not  much — don't  make  such  a 
face — send  me  a  hundred  dollars  to- 
morrow." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  he  replied,  carelessly, 
glancing  around  the  room.  He  was  in- 
wardly wondering  from  whom  he  should 
borrow  it. 

"  I  need  it — I  need  it  for  Ethel ;  the 
poor   child   has    been    invited    to    the 

N ''s  dancing  class — the  last  of  the 

season.  It  will  be  very  swell,  and  it 
wiU  be  the  last  before  Ethel  comes  out, 
you  know.  I  want  her  to  have  a  new 
dress.  Besides,  I  shall  need  some  money 
for  myself.  In  the  first  place  I  intend 
to  set  up  a  buttons " 

He  said  nothing,  but  there  was  in  his 
attitude  something  which  gave  her  the 
impression  of  a  remonstrance. 

"  I  have  denied  myself  every  comfort," 
she  cried,  "  and  I  am  going  to  try  and 
live  more  decently  in  futui'e.  Heaven 
only  knows  how  economical  we  ai'e,  and 
you  know  trhy,  Percy." 

"  Oh,  I  think  a  buttons  wovdd  be  a 
very  good  thing,"  he  said,  rather  indif- 
ferently.    He  tried  to  be  deferential. 
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"Don't  yoii  see"  she  burst  out, 
in  the  tone  he  dreaded,  "I  do  it  all  for 
Ethel?  Do  you  think  that,  after  all  I 
have  <Tone  through,  /  care  to  be  in  the 
world — to  go  to  receptions,  teas,  din- 
ners— to  -weai"  myself  out  and  bore  my- 
self to  death  with  stupid  people  ?  Don't 
you  know  that  I  hate  Wagner,  and  yet  I 
will  go  to  the  opera  where  Ethel  can  be 
seen  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  /  care  for 
these  things  ?  Is  it  for  my  pleasure  ? 
/  never  know  what  pleasure  is  ;  and  you 
go  from  this  Httle  household,  where  we 
are  scrimping  and  saving — where? — to 
your  club  !  " 

Here  Thorndyke  winced  a  little. 

"  I  hardly  think  Ethel  will  require  any 
advertising,"  he  said  at  length,  ignoring 
her  jibes  at  his  weakness.  "For  that 
reason  I  have  always  opposed  sending 
her  to  London  for  the  season.  I  hate 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  'favorable  notice,' 
and  all  that  sori  of  thing — Ethel  is  verj' 
much  of  a  lad}'." 

He  thought  he  detected  a  milder 
glance,  a  kinder  note  in  his  sister's  voice. 

"  You  came  out  very  early,"  he  said. 
"You  were  barely  seventeen " 

"Mercy!  those  days?"  she  laughed 
gayly.  "  How  provincial  everything  was. 
It  was  like  li\'ing  in  Rochester  or  Buffalo 
— it  was  even  worse  than  Chicago !  We 
hardly  knew  what's  what !  I  came  out  as 
soon  as  I  could  jump  into  a  long  dress. 
During  the  war,  too,  everything  was  in 
confusion.  I  went  straight  from  board- 
ing-school to  my  first  grand  ball.  It 
was  just  before  the  Seventh  left,  and  I 
remember  I  was  engaged  to  two  men  at 
once  when  they  marched  down  Broad- 
way, and  set  out  to  take  Richmond — 
and  both  were  killed  afterward,  I  wore 
mourning  for  six  months — and  the  ex- 
citement— and  the  sanitary  fairs " 

"Colonel  Bullock  was  speaking  of 
them  the  other  night,"  he  said,  watching 
her  face. 

"  He  went  to  the  war,"  she  said,  shortly, 
and  he  felt  the  edge  of  her  disdainful 
smile. 

"  Where  is  Ethel  ?  "  he  asked,  quietiy. 

"  She  has  gone  to  her  riding-school — 
her  last  lesson  this  season." 

"I  believe  I  will  go  and  bring  her 
home." 

"  Oh,  the  maid  is  with  her,  of  course 
— ^there  is  no  need,  Percy." 


He  took  up  his  hat  and  cane. 

"  We  can't  be  too  careful  with  Ethel," 
he  said,  gravely. 

"  With  our  other  foreign  importations 
we  are  bringing  over  the  fooUsh  custom 
of  not  letting  girls  go  about  alone,"  said 
his  sister.  "  /  never  even  took  my  maid 
with  me — years  ago." 

"We  were  very  unsophisticated  Amer- 
icans in  those  days,  I  fear,"  he  laughed. 
"  I  think  I  Avill  go  and  fetch  her  home  in 
a  cab." 

He  turned  to  go.  Yet  Georgianna 
seemed  so  mild  —  should  he  not  seize 
the  opportunity  of  telling  her  his  situa- 
tion, and  having  it  over  with  ?  It  would 
give  his  visit  a  better  point. 

She  could  not  help  noticing  his  agi- 
tation. "You  are  unusually  flushed, 
Percy,"  she  said.  "  Have  you — have  you 
been  '  lushing  it '  lately,  at  the  Club?  " 

It  was  a  cruel  question,  and  it  made 
him  anxious  to  escape  before  he  would 
again  be  tempted  with  a  desire  to  confide 
in  Georgianna.  But  she  had  no  inten- 
tion, probably,  of  being  cruel. 

"  Percy,  you  are  really  not  weU,"  she 
said,  as  she  followed  him  out.  "You 
had  better  stay  and  lie  down." 

"  Oh,  it's  my  old  malaria,  that's  all,"  he 
said,  trying  to  speak  in  a  cheerful  tone. 

"It's  the  Club!"  he  heard  her  say, 
half  under  her  breath.  For  some  reason 
the  elevator  did  not  respond,  and  he  felt 
that  he  must  stand  and  hear  what  his 
sister  had  to  say  without  flinching. 

"We  are  getting  on  in  life,  Percy.  It 
seems  to  me — I  have  long  thought  of  it 
— you  should  live  here  with  us — you 
should  protect  us " 

"WeU?"  he  said,  dubiously. 

"It  would  be  better  for  you  —  for 
Ethel.     But  there  is  one  thing " 

"Oh,  I  understand  —  the  Club,"  he 
said  shortly,  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Yes,  I  want  you — I  ask  you  to  give 
it  up." 

"WeU,  I  wUl  think  of  it." 

"  It  is  such  a  fooUsh  expense  for  you," 
she  went  on,  in  her  high,  metallic  key, 
"and  —  you  ought  to  be  thinking  of 
serious  things.  If  you  came  and  Uved 
with  us,  I  should  expect  you  to  give  it 
up,  Percy." 

The  elevator  rose  to  the  floor. 

"And  you  won't  forget  about  the 
?"  she  asked. 
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"  I'll  try  and  send  it  this  evening." 
And  with  that  the  swift  elevator  de- 
scended with  him  to  the  level  of  the 
street.    Thomdyke  felt  that  he  had  been 
a  moral  coward. 


m. 

He  made  his  way  out  on  the  Avenue, 
and  hailed  a  passing  hansom.  He  felt 
that  the  crisis  had  arrived.  He  was  cer- 
tain that  C.  K.  &  K.  C.  was  going 
lower.  He  felt  sure  that  he  had  but  one 
course  to  pursue.  He  had  a  restless 
anxiety  to  see  and  talk  with  Ethel  alone, 
away  from  her  mother.  He  longed  for 
a  little  sympathy.  It  was  so  terrible 
carrying  his  burdens  alone.  Besides  his 
mental  worries,  he  actually  felt  physi- 
cally weak  and  miserable.  He  was  in  no 
condition  to  stand  the  shock  of  throw- 
ing New  York  over  and  beginning  life 
anew  in  the  West.  That  morning,  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years,  he  had  been 
unable  to  eat  his  breakfast. 

He  thought  of  the  Club,  and  his  heart 
hardened  as  he  felt  the  impossibility  of 
his  going  to  anyone  of  his  old  time 
friends  with  his  story  of  failure.  He 
cotdd  not  endure  the  advice  they  would 
bestow — nor  the  offer  of  checks — nor 
the  constrained  pity — perhaps  sincere. 
No,  he  would  go  down  with  his  col- 
ors flying  —  he  would  walk  out  for- 
ever, say  at  the  end  of  a  fine  dinner. 
Then  there  wovild  be  a  nine  days'  won- 
der over  his  disappearance,  and  some 
would  miss  him  ;  but  the  Club,  with  its 
laughter  and  good  stories,  its  wining 
and  dining,  would  go  on  as  before.  It 
wotdd  soon  forget  him. 

As  he  rode  toward  the  Park  along  the 
right  side  of  the  Avenue,  he  passed  a 
number  of  people  he  knew,  in  carriages 
and  on  foot,  but  so  absorbed  was  he 
that  he  bowed  to  no  one.  "I  fear 
*  Thorny '  is  playing  in  very  hard  luck," 
said  one  of  his  club  friends,  who  was 
surprised  not  to  receive  a  familiar  nod, 
for  he  had  always  been  politeness  per- 
sonified. His  face  was  flushed  and  anx- 
ious. His  band  trembled  as  he  lit  a 
small  cigar.  "  I  see,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  I  shall  not  sleep  again,  to-night  " — he 
had  not  slept  for  a  week.  Ho  directed 
the  cab  to  stop  at  a  popular  hotel,  got 


out,  ran  in,  and  drank  a  small  glass  of 
sherry.  It  made  him  feel  a  little  better. 
The  hotel,  with  its  throngs  of  strangers, 
of  business  men  who  had  dropped  in  on 
the  way  uptown,  of  guests  hurrying  to 
and  fro,  seemed  to  personify  the  entire 
city  to  him.  "  I  shall  know  and  be 
known  no  longer,"  he  said  aloud.  "I 
might  as  well  have  it  over  with  now,  as 
well  as  any  time."  Then  he  stood  still  a 
moment.  "  No — no.  There  is  no  need 
...  it  wovild  be  brutal."  Then  he  saw 
some  strange  faces  staring  suspiciously 
at  him.  He  hurried  out  of  the  swinging 
glass  doors,  and  got  in  his  cab. 

As  the  cab  swung  along  in  the  Avenue 
and  jolted  and  jostled  over  the  worn 
pavement,  he  kept  murmuring,  "She 
wants  me  to  resign  .  .  .  but  I  never 
— I  shall  never  resign  from  the  Club,  I 
shall  never  resign.  .  .  .  It  is  Hke 
leaving  my  only  home." 

He  had  for  ten  years  together  been 
secretary  of  the  Club.  He  was  still  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee.  He 
had,  in  fact,  served  from  time  to  time 
on  all  the  committees.  He  knew  every 
member — every  waiter — every  servant 
by  name.  Years  ago  he  had  assisted  in 
designing  the  very  livery  the  waiters 
wore.  He  had  managed  the  expensive 
refitting  and  rehabilitation  of  the  Club. 
He  had  watched,  as  with  a  father's  eye, 
its  growth  from  its  small  beginning  in 
a  brick  building  over  a  store  in  Great 
Jones  Street,  until  it  had  become  the 
leading  club  on  the  Avenue — the  home 
of  swelldom — of  the  aristocrats.  "No," 
he  kept  murmuring  over  his  cigar, 
"  at  least  I  shall  never  resign — it  will 
not  be  necessary." 

He  drew  near  Fifty-ninth  Street. 
Ethel,  who  had  just  come  from  her  riding- 
school,  was  standing  on  the  corner  of 
the  street  waiting  for  a  stage.  Near  her 
stood  a  tall,  prim-looking  maid  hold- 
ing a  riding-whip.  Ethel  was  habited 
in  a  long,  close-fitting  English  nevvmar- 
ket.  Her  riding-hat  became  her  very 
well.  Her  brown  hair  was  slightly  dis- 
arranged and  had  fallen  low  upon  her 
neck.  She  had  a  pensive,  weary  air,  as 
if  somewhat  overfatigued.  People  stared 
as  they  passed  on  the  sidewalk,  and  ad- 
mired her  beauty.  To  Thomdyke,  as 
he  got  out  of  the  cab  and  raised  his  hat, 
she  never  seemed  so  sweet — so  charm- 
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ing.  Her  large  dark  eyes  beamed  with 
pleasure.  She  had  not  so  much  color  as 
her  mother,  but  her  color  rose  as  she 
gave  her  slender  gloved  hand  to  her 
uncle. 

"It  is  quite  late,"  he  said,  "I  have 
come  for  you." 

"  As  if  I  could  not  find  my  way  home ! " 
she  laughed  lightly. 

*'  Yes,  but  New  York  is  getting  to  be 
London  in  these  matters,"  he  said, 
seriously. 

"It's  awfully  good  of  you,  at  all  events," 
— and  she  gave  him  a  charming  smile. 

He  hailed  the  stage  and,  with  a  certain 
old-fashioned,  high-bred  courtesy,  assist- 
ed the  prim  maid  to  mount,  and  re- 
turned to  his  niece. 

"It  is  not  late — it  is  early,"  Ethel 
laughed,  as  she  took  her  seat  in  the  han- 
som. "Don't  let  us  go  home  yet — a 
short  drive  in  the  Park,  Uncle  Percy  ;  it 
will  rest  me." 

"Oh,  verj'well,"he  replied,  looking  at 
his  watch,  "  we  have  half  an  hour.  As 
far  as  the  Museum,"  he  called  out  to  the 
driver,  as  he  pushed  open  the  little  slide 
in  the  roof  of  the  hansom  and  closed  it 
again.  They  trotted  along  for  some 
moments  in  silence. 

A  string  of  carriages  was  passing  them 
on  the  left.  He  observed  a  famous  ac- 
tress of  the  opera  houffe  approaching  in 
an  open  landau,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  styl- 
ish little  gray  cobs  in  jingling  silver 
harness.  She  had  very  gorgeous  j'ellow 
hair,  and  wore  a  large  hat  trimmed  with 
a  vast  quantity  of  artificial  flowers.  He 
felt  panic-stricken  for  a  moment,  as  it 
seemed  to  him  that  Maud  Everard — 
whom  he  had  known  for  many  years — 
was  about  to  bow.  He  tried  to  draw 
away  Ethel's  attention  to  a  pair  of  gawky 
country  folk  who  were  standing  at  the 
right  of  the  entrance  of  the  Park.  He 
said  to  himself,  angrily : 

"  Such  a  creature  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  flaunt  herself  so  in  public  !  " 

But  Ethel's  eyes  were  fastened  with 
a  school-girl  admiration  upon  the  ac- 
tress. 

"  Isn't  she  beautiful  ?  "  she  whispered, 
recognizing  the  stage  favorite  ;  "  and  she 
looks — she  looks  as  if — she  knew  you. 
Uncle  Percy  ! " 

Ethel  gave  him  a  sly  glance,  and 
laughed. 


"  Those  country  people  over  there  are 
so  amusing,"  he  said,  indiflferently,  feel- 
ing himseljf  grow  red.  "  They  look  as 
if  they  had  just  arrived  fi-om  Vermont, 
and  were  on  the  lookout  for  the  ubiqui- 
tous bunco  man " 

"  Is  she  really  as  beautiful  when  you 
are  close  to  her?"  asked  Ethel,  teasingly. 

"A  large  percentage  of  paint  and 
powder, I  dare  say,"  he  laughed.  "Ah, 
there  is  Mrs.  Fitzwilliams — she  has  a 
musicale  this  evening." 

He  made  a  graceful  bow  to  a  lady  in 
a  barouche,  and  laughed  again  lightly. 
He  felt  very  much  like  himself  once 
more. 

"  Oh !  how  I  should  love  to  go  on  the 
stage,"  sighed  Ethel. 

"Yes — you  would  not  be  a  true  New 
York  school-girl  unless  you  did  have  as- 
pirations that  way,"  he  laughed.  "  It  is 
like  the  measles — the  whooping-cough — 
you  will  survive  it." 

She  pinched  his  arm. 

"You  must  be  more  respectful,"  she 
said,  with  affected  solemnity. 

He  laughed  again,  noisily. 

"  How  stupid  of  you ! "  she  complained, 
as  they  jogged  along ;  "  you  laugh  at 
anything — and  you  laugh  so  loud  !  " 

Beside  him  sat  the  young  girl,  grown 
up  to  be  a  woman  now,  whom  years  ago 
he  used  to  cany  about  the  house  in  his 
arms,  whom  he  used  to  trot  on  his  knee, 
and  whose  every  change  in  develop- 
ment he  had  witnessed  with  a  sort  of 
awe.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  saw, 
suddenly,  a  vision  of  a  gradation  of 
Ethels,  from  the  superb  yoimg  creature 
at  his  side  to  a  little  white  infant,  coo- 
ing upon  a  soft  pillow  of  expensive  lace. 
She  still  kept  the  first  tiny  ring  he  had 
given  her — a  little  circlet  of  minute  dia- 
monds— and  she  wore  in  her  fragrant 
hair  a  long  Etruscan  pin  of  gold — his 
latest  offering.  He  had  petted  her, 
laughed  at  her,  loved  her  as  the  apple  of 
his  eye.  In  his  secret  soul,  too,  he  had 
idolized  her,  and  her  sweet  girlish  image 
had  often  come  between  him  and  temp- 
tation. But  with  it  aU — for  he  had  been 
brought  up,  don't  you  know,  chiefly  in 
club  life — he  recognized  the  fact  that 
there  would  come  a  change  when  she 
knew  he  was  penniless.  She  would  not 
mean  to  act  differently.  She  would  be 
even  more  kind,  more  affectionate.     But 
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she  was  in  the  world,  and  he — he  would 
be  going  out  of  it.  Their  camaraderie 
must  cease.  He  would  become  to  her 
only  "Poor  Uncle  Percy."  He  remem- 
bered the  kind  of  companions  she  had 
to  do  with  at  school — the  expensively 
reared,  expensively  dressed,  expensive- 
ly educated  young  girls  who  would 
be  too  poHte  to  speak  of  it,  but  who 
would  deplore  with  her  his  condition  as 
something  not  to  be  mentioned. 

The  thought  of  losing  her  was  more 
than  he  could  bear.  He  became  sud- 
denly silent,  and  remote. 

Ethel  herself  became  silent.  At  first 
she  attempted  to  keep  up  the  conversa- 
tion by  asking  him — the  encyclopaedia  of 
family  history — whether  she  ought  to 
"  know "  a  certain  Miss  Poddies,  who 
had  recently  entered  her  school,  and  who 
was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  fashionable 
tailor ;  but  as  they  drove  on,  she  saw 
that  something  troubled  him,  and 
glanced  at  him  with  mute  questioning. 

"I  am  really  very  unhappy,"  he  said, 
sadly,  "in  spite  of  my  noisy  laughter, 
which  so  disturbs  you." 

"And  so,  really,  am  I,"  she  replied. 

"You?" 

"  Yes."  She  gazed  at  him  imploring- 
ly and  looked  down. 

"  And  you  will  tell  me  about  it  ?  " 

"Yes."  She  waited  a  moment  and 
then  said,  "  lam  in  debt." 

She  spoke  in  low,  weak  tones.  It  was 
a  very  serious  matter.  There  was  a  note 
of  despair  in  her  voice,  as  she  glanced 
at  him,  timidly,  to  see  if  he  would 
rebuke  her.  At  any  previous  time 
her  confession  would  have  enormously 
amused  him.  He  would  have  been  in- 
clined to  tease  her  a  little,  to  pretend 
that  for  her  to  owe  money  was  some- 
thing unspeakable.  He  would  have 
made  an  immense  joke  of  it,  and  would 
have  ended  by  giving  her  twice  the 
amount  she  required. 

But  now  he  could  only  lean  his  head 
near  hers,  and,  with  a  comic  sadness, 
whisper, 

"  So  am  I ! " 

"  We  are  very  foolish,  you  and  I !  " 
she  said,  after  an  agitated  pause.  "And 
I  could  not — I  dare  not  tell  mamma." 

"  Nor  I,"  he  smiled,  very  truthfully. 

"  And  when  she  knows  —  but  she 
mustn't  know,  Uncle  Percy " 


"No,"  he  admitted,  at  the  same  time 
throwing  away  his  cigar. 

"  Oh — I'm  so  glad  I  have  told  you — 
and  you  will  pay  it,  won't  you,  and  I 
shall  never,  never — buy  bonbons  and 
things  I  like  again  imless  I  have  the 
money.  But  all  the  girls  do  it — and 
then  we  find  they  send  the  biUs  home  ! " 
They  actually  sent  their  bill  to  mamma ; 
it  was  on  the  breakfast  table,  and  I  saw 
it  among  her  mail  this  very  morning  ; 
but  mamma  was  so  engrossed  with  Col- 
onel Bullock's  letter " 

"  Ah !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  He  has  writ- 
ten  ?" 

"Oh — he  writes  and  calls  —  all  the 
time." 

"Does  he?" 

' '  But  mamma  will  never  have  him .  She 
once  told  me  so  herself — it's  such  a  pity." 
His  face  fell  again.   He  hoped  differently. 

"  How  much  is  your  debt  ?  "  he  asked, 
not  washing  to  pursue  the  marriage  mat- 
ter with  Georgianna's  daughter. 

"It  is  something  more  than  sixteen 
dollars " 

"  We  can  drive  around  there  to  the 
bonbon  store  and  pay  it  at  once."  He 
felt  for  a  small  wad  of  bills  in  his  vest- 
pocket  as  he  spoke.  She  clapped  her 
hands  delightedly.  "  Oh,  you  good 
Thing!"  she  cried.  "You  dear  good 
Thing !  Goodness  !  what  a  relief !  " 
And  she  sank  back  with  a  sigh  of  grati- 
tude, her  face  suddenly  radiant. 

He  fancied  that  he  had  arrived  at  the 
point  for  extorting  a  little  sympathy. 

"What  would  you  say,  Ethel,  if  I  told 
you  my  affairs  were  so  bad,  you  know — 
that  I  was  really — forced  to  give  up  the 
Club?" 

"I  should  say  it  would  be  just 
splendid." 

"  How — ?  "  he  asked,  bewildered. 

" Because  I  dont  approve  of  clubs — 
unless  they  have  lectures." 

He  perceived  that  she  had  reference 
to  one  or  two  famous  social  organiza- 
tions of  the  city,  where  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen in  evening  dress  were  wont  to 
listen  to  learned  discussions  upon  "Cos- 
mos "  and  "  Origins,"  study  the  lecturer 
through  lorgnettes  and  opera  -  glasses, 
and  then  eat  melted  ice-cream  and  stale 
sponge-cake  aftei^ward. 

"  But — I  mean — where  I  have  always 
lived — my  Club — you  know — my  home." 
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"  Uncle  Percy — forgive  me — but  it 
must  be  a  horrible  place  ! " 

He  was  mute  with  astonishment.  He 
had  never  heard  her  betray  these  senti- 
ments before. 

"I  have  often  wondered  how  you 
could  have  anything  to  do  with  men  who 
stare  so — and  are  so  silly,"  she  said. 
Then,  noticing  his  look  of  surprise. 
"To  be  sure,  clubs  serve  their  purpose, 
for  Mademoiselle  Clarence  always  says 
she  walks  us  by  them  to  make  us  hard — 
to  make  us  brazen !  She  walks  us  by  all 
the  clubs  she  can  find,  so  that  no  one 
ever  after  shall  be  able  to  stare  us  out 
of  countenance  ! " 

His  heart  sank  with  her  levity.  He 
was  in  no  mood  for  jesting. 

"  And  you  must  see  that  the  Club 
keeps  you  away  from  us  so  much. 
And  aren't  you  tired  and  wearied,  dear 
Uncle  Percy,  with  smoking  and  drink- 
ing— and  then  varying  the  monotony 
of  it  by  drinking  and  smoking  ?  Oh,  it 
will  be  so  much  better  for  you  to  re- 
sign— and  it  will  keep  you  out  of  tempta- 
tion." 

He  became  a  little  provoked.  He 
failed  to  see  that  the  girl  was  but  re- 
flecting, without  reason,  her  mother's 
many  animadversions.  It  came  so 
easily  to  this  pretty  young  creature  to 
affect  her  mother's  wisdom,  to  prescribe 
for  him  this  drastic  remedy — to  change 
the  entire  current  of  his  life — it  was 
such  a  trifling  affair  ! 

"And  that  isn't  all  —  they  gamble 
for  money  in  clubs" — she  nodded  her 
head  for  confirmation.  "So  Bessie 
Lanier  told  me.  Her  brother  has  lost — 
lots." 

Ethel  gave  him  a  motherly  little 
glance.  There  was  no  tragedy  here,  for 
her. 

"You  ought  to  give  it  up — as  you 
ought  to  give  up  dancing — and  doing 
nothing.  Mamma  says  that  you — spend 
too  much  there." 

Here  Thorndyke  changed  the  subject 
adroitly  to  the  coming  dancing  class  at 

Mrs.  N 's.     It  was  to  come  off  in  a 

few  days.  He  accurately  noted  the  day, 
for  some  reason.  The  cab  had  now 
reached  the  Museum,  and  turned  about. 

On  the  way  home  he  listened  quietly 
to  a  long  story  about  one  of  Ethel's 
school  friends,  whom  he  had  never  seen, 


whose  parents,  whom  he  did  not  know, 
objected  to  the  attentions  of  a  certain 
lad  who  lived  somewhere  in  New  Jersey. 
By  the  time  they  reached  the  "  Bel- 
gravia,"  he  had  silently  told  himself  that 
he  really  had  very  little  left  to  live  for. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  Ethel  would  only 
continue  to  grow — not  to  be  hin  Ethel, 
his  charming,  loving  niece — but  to  be 
more  like  her  mother.  He  saw  a  dreary 
vista  of  the  years  before  him.  "Ah," 
he  sighed,  as  he  left  her,  and  drove  off 
to  pay  her  candy  bill,  "she  too  is  ac- 
quiring so  soon  the  heartless  polish  of 
the  worid ! " 

Old  worldling  as  he  was,  for  a  mo- 
ment he  wished  he  had  been  born  a 
simple,  laboring  man,  with  a  homely 
wife,  a  dozen  "  brats,"  and  the  sincerity 
and  sympathy  of  "  heart  to  heart."  It 
was  all  very  well  when  there  was  plenty 
of  money.  Something  took  the  place  of 
feeling  then.  What  was  it?  Perhaps 
it  was  the  "  continuosity  of  amuse- 
ments," as  Georgianna  had  said  one 
day — there  was  no  time  to  be  sad. 
There  was  always  gayety,  because  there 
was  no  sense  of  distress.  People  might 
sicken  and  die — but  the  dinners  and 
dances  went  on  continuously.  "  I  am 
an  unconscionable  hypocrite,"  he  said 
aloud,  as,  after  going  home  to  dress,  he 
entered  the  Club  an  hour  later.  "  I  am 
a  coward,  too.  I  cannot  stand  up  and 
take  defeat ! " 

And  this  continual  self-reprehension, 
too,  was  not  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
for  him,  don't  you  know. 


IV. 


Oppbessed  with  a  conflict  of  emotions, 
Thorndyke  entered  the  reading-room  of 
the  Club,  now  full  of  a  multitude  of  men 
chatting,  drinking  cocktails,  and  await- 
ing their  dinner  announcements.  He  sat 
down  immediately  at  one  of  the  writing- 
tables.  He  had  now  resolved  to  be  very 
manly,  very  straightforward.  He  would, 
after  all,  resign  from  the  Club,  and 
frankly  state  his  reasons.  He  had  got 
to  the  end  of  his  rope.  He  simply  could 
not  afford  it.  Let  the  shock  come.  Let 
what  would  happen,  happen. 

He  caught  the  eyes  of  several  friends 
about  the  room  and  nodded.     It  alwavs 
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gave  him  a  pleasant  sensation  when 
he  heard  a  man  order  his  cocktail. 
There  were  four  haK-emptied  "Byrons  " 
on  the  little  round  table  in  the  centre 
of  a  group  of  brokers  near  him — how 
strangely  pleased  this  made  him  ! 

The  moral  atmosphere  of  the  Club, 
too,  rather  braced  him.  "  No  sneaks 
are  tolerated  here"  he  said  to  himself. 
"It  is  a  fair  fight,  and  one  side  must 
always  lose.  I  have  lost.  There  is  no 
disgrace.  I  want,  I  need  no  sympathy. 
I  am  myself.  I  wish  I  was  younger  ; 
but  I  am  young  enough  yet  to  make  a 
fortune." 

He  began  a  letter  to  "the  Hon.  the 
Secretary  of  the  City  Club,"  with  a 
great  flourish.  Then  he  glanced  about 
the  room.  There  were  the  usual  little 
groups  of  toadies,  gathered  like  flies 
around  the  molasses  cup,  about  the  men 
who  owned  yachts.  Many  men,  rather 
proud  of  knowing  Thomdyke,  called  out 
to  him  conspicuously  :  "  Have  some- 
thing, Thorny,  won't  you  ?  "  Others 
were  plunged  in  the  evening  papers,  and 
did  not  look  up  from  them.  There  was 
the  little,  slight,  pale  man  who  looked 
like  a  fresh-water  college  professor,  and 
who  seemed  to  be  so  ascetic,  so  strangely 
out  of  place  in  the  Club  ;  there  was  also 
the  Club  "ghost,"  whom  no  one  knew, 
except,  perhaps,  Thomdyke  himself. 
He  cheered  the  poor  "  ghost "  with  a 
friendly  nod.  There  was  Peebles,  and 
Jack  Benson,  and  that  old  standby  and 
steady  goer,  Tom  Alsingham.  There 
was  Harrington,  the  editor  of  the  Up- 
shot, aU  of  them  well  -  dressed,  joUy, 
easy-going,  full-voiced,  fat.  Over  in  a 
comer  were  gathered  a  circle  of  yacht- 
ing men,  for  the  racing  season  was  now 
about  to  begin. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  one  who  was 
at  all  miserable  !  Yet — if  the  truth  were 
known  ?  The  club  requires  of  one  to 
wear  such  a  contented,  cheerful  mask  ! 

He  returned  to  his  letter. 

H.  Wetmore  Bttield,  Esq.,  Sec'y,  etc. 

Dear  Sir  :  Circumstances  compel  me 
to  announce  to  you  that  1  shall  he  ob- 
liged to  resign  from  the  Club. 

He  was  disturbed  by  the  loud  laughter 
near  him  of  some  half-dozen  men,  gath- 
ered about  the   owner  of  one   of  the 


crack  racing  stables  of  the  day.  One  of 
the  group  rose  and  came  up  to  him  fa- 
miliarly. He  was  a  slim,  elegantly 
dressed,  tall  yovmg  man,  with  a  hard- 
set  face,  as  if  it  had  been  studiously 
carved  out  of  old  ivory.  Jack  Chalmers 
had  inherited  an  enormous  fortune,  and 
was  rapidly  engaged  in  making  way 
with  it.  He  was  still  a  young  man,  not 
twenty-eight.  Everyone  in  the  Club  saw 
very  plainly  that  he  was  setting  himself 
too  fast  a  pace.  He  was  popular,  too, 
well  liked,  gay,  charming,  a  gentleman. 
He  would  be  a  decided  loss  to  the  Club. 
A  word  or  two  of  advice  from  some  of 
the  older  ones  might  be  of  great  service 
to  him.  But,  of  course,  it  was  no  one's 
business  to  speak  that  which  was  on 
everyone's  mind.  It  is  not  the  way  in 
clubs.  A  year  later  he  died  of  a  sudden 
attack,  after  a  very  "  heavy  "  night  of  it. 

Chalmers  leaned  down  and  whispered 
in  Thorndyke's  ear,  "I  am  in  for  a  little 
supper  to-night,  at  Del's,  after  the  the- 
atre. I  count  on  you.  Thorny;  and  I 
want  that  famous  '  Italiano '  story,  you 
know ;  Kate  Finis  will  be  there  and 
Maud  Everard,  and  there  will  be  some 
singing  and  recitations.  Hilgard  has 
promised  me  some  tricks " 

"Oh,  I  know  very  weU  what  there 
will  be  !  "  laughed  Thomdyke.  "  I'm 
sorry,  but  I  can't  be  there.  Jack  ;  I  have 
an  engagement." 

When  this  is  once  said  to  clubmen, 
nothing  further  is  ever  necessary.  Jack 
Chalmers  merely  gave  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders,  and  drew  himseK  up. 

"  Oh,  by  the  way.  Jack,  will  you  do  me 
a  favor  ?  "  said  Thomdyke.  "  I  want  to 
borrow  a  hundred  and  fifty." 

"Certainly,  old  man,  with  pleasure. 
Come  outside." 

They  went  together  through  the  wide 
marble  hallway  into  a  small  reception- 
room.  Here  Chalmers  took  out  an  enor- 
mous wad  of  bills  from  his  vest-pocket. 

"  I  have  had  the  greatest  luck  at  the 
Park,"  he  said,  "  I  have  made  five  thou- 
sand in  three  days,  on  my  own  stable, 
too  ;  a  rare  thing  for  me,  I  wish  you 
would  take  all  of  this  '  stuff'  and  keep 
it  for  me,  Thorny." 

"  No,"  said  Thomdyke,  peremptoiily, 
"  I  only  want  a  hundred  and  fifty." 

His  bearing  was  very  much  as  if  he 
was  doing  the  favor. 
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"Oh,  very  well!"  said  Jack  Chal- 
mers, rather  struck  by  his  tone,  and  he 
counted  out  the  money. 

Thomdyke  sat  down  at  the  writing- 
table  again,  and  took  up  his  pen.  While 
writing,  he  pressed  a  button,  and  called 
a  waiter. 

"Bring  me  my  monthly  statement 
from  the  office,"  he  said  to  the  waiter, 
and  resumed  his  letter  to  the  secretary^. 
After  he  had  written  a  line  further,  he 
tore  the  letter  up,  and  threw  the  pieces 
into  the  waste-paper  basket.  He  began 
another  letter,  merely  stating  very  baldly 
the  fact  that  he  would  resign  from  the 
Club.  He  was  equally  dissatisfied  with 
this,  also,  and  as  he  began  to  tear  it  up. 
Colonel  Bullock  entered,  and  stood  a 
moment  in  the  door- way,  looking  around 
to  find  someone  to  dine  with  him.  He 
was  a  tall,  massive,  elderly  man,  with  a 
prominent  nose,  thin,  intelligent  face, 
and  iron-gray  side- whiskers.  At  present 
he  was  the  hero  of  a  large,  successfvQ 
Wall  Street  "  deal."  He  had  been  able, 
with  the  assistance  of  several  of  his 
friends,  to  make  the  bears  "  squirm  "  in 
a  certain  railway  stock.  Indeed,  he  had 
squeezed  them,  as  he  had  said,  "for  all 
they  were  worth,"  Several  men,  who 
had  lost  heavily  through  his  manipu- 
lations, nodded  to  him  with  pleasant, 
friendly  smiles.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  ill-feeling  against  him.  It  had  been 
a  fair  fight.  They  would  have  squeezed 
him  if  they  could !  It  seemed  as  if  they 
rather  admired  him  for  his  adroitness. 

"  HeUo,  Thorny ! "  he  cried,  in  a  loud, 
full,  hearty  voice,  slapping  him  on  the 
shoulder.  "  Come,  dine  with  me  ;  we'll 
get  Cushman." 

Thomdyke  hesitated.  He  bit  the  end 
of  his  pen. 

"I  see  fresh  country  mushrooms  on 
the  bill  of  fare,"  said  Colonel  Bullock, 
insinuatingly.  "They  are  fried!"  he 
whispered,  unctiously.  He  knew  Thorn- 
dyke's  weaknesses.  "Come,  I'll  get 
Cushman — and  I'll  count  on  you — you 
are  alone  ?  " 

"Yes— but " 

"  Well,  then  of  course  you'll  dine  with 
me!" 

And  mth  that  the  Colonel  brusque- 
ly moved  away  in  the  direction  of  a 
little,  bald-headed  man,  who  was  talk- 
ing animatedly  to  a  circle  of  men  about 


the  then  prospective  international  yacht 
race. 

"  Oh,  go  order  your  dinner !  "  Thom- 
dyke called  to  the  Colonel.  Then  he 
resumed  his  letter  of  resignation,  filing 
it  down  to  the  merest  announcement. 
"  I  hereby  resign  from  the  Club.  Yours, 
etc."  The  waiter  brought  him  his  state- 
ment, and,  as  usual  with  clubmen,  he 
thought,  from  the  size  of  the  amount, 
he  was  being  cheated.  But  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  draw  a  check  for  the  full 
amount,  and  send  it  in  to  the  clerk. 
After  he  had  done  this,  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  There  is  now  no  reason  why  my 
resignation  cannot  he  accepted." 

The  Colonel,  with  Cushman's  aid,  or- 
dered a  very  elaborate  dinner.  In  the 
pauses  of  conversation — Cushman  was 
an  inveterate  talker — Thorndyke  occa- 
sionally opened  his  Ups  to  give  forth  a 
weighty  saying,  such  as  : 

"  We  are  growing  too  much  like  the 
London  clubs — the  toadies  gather  about 
a  yacht-owner  as  they  do  there  about  a 
lord." 

Again :  "  The  Club  is  not  what  it 
was,  there  are  too  many  youngsters 
coming  in.  The  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions don't  seem  to  realize  the  uses  of 
the  blackball.  There  is  that  confounded 
cad,  BHckly — how  did  he  ever  get  in?  " 

Again:  "Everything  is  getting  so 
common.  I'm  told  they  are  going  to 
enlarge  again — well,  it  is  too  large  al- 
ready.    It  is  like  a  Broadway  hotel." 

As  he  said  this,  the  Colonel  said  gruff- 
ly, "If  it's  getting  too  common  for  you, 
why  the  devil  don't  you  resign  and  get 
out  ?  "     Thomdyke's  tone  offended  him. 

He  looked  at  the  Colonel  with  a  hvirt 
astonishment,  and  the  latter  hastened 
to  add,  kindly,  "  But  if  you  did  get  out. 
Thorny,  a  fish  out  of  water  wouldn't  be 
a  circumstance !  You  would  languish 
and  die!  Why,  you  are  a  big  part  of 
the  Club  to  many  of  us.  So,  on  the 
whole,  you  had  better  stay  in,  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  be  civil  to  that  black- 
guard Blickly  and  the  young  chaps  !  " 

Cushman  expressed  a  similar  senti- 
ment. He  was  one  of  the  old  men,  and 
he  and  Thorndyke  had  served  together 
on  many  committees. 

"  WTiy,"  went  on  the  Colonel,  as  the 
Delbeck  champagne,  iced  to  a  nicety,  be- 
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gan  to  warm  him,  "you  are  a  club  fix- 
ture. I  never  entered  the  door  without 
finding  you  somewhere — and  I've  been 
in  and  out  the  Club  thirty  years.  I 
don't  believe  I'd  stay  in  a  minute  if  you 

and    '  Cush '   and   L got  out.     My 

daughter  tells  me  to  come  around  here 
oftener.  She  says  I  ought  to  begin  to 
take  things  easier,  that  I'm  getting  old 
and  feeble — "  here  he  laughed  a  little. 
"But  I  defy  anyone  to  take  things  easy 
in  New  York.  It's  drive — drive,  push 
— push.  You're  the  only  man  I  know 
who  never  seems  hurried.  Thorny,  I 
have  often  watched  you — you  are  as  de- 
Uberate  as  a  messenger  boy !  Well, 
it's  time  I  began  to  be  deliberate,  too. 
We  are  aU  getting  old,  boys — I  should 
like  to  settle  down — it's  quite  time  ! " 

Thorndyke  thought  of  the  half-dozen 
cards  of  the  Colonel  he  had  seen  in  the 
card-tray  at  his  sister's,  and  said  noth- 
ing. 

"  To  be  sure,  I'm  pretty  old  to  marry 
again.  I  was  fifty-eight  last  month. 
But  I  feel  I  should  be  more  contented." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Cushman,  who 
knew,  as  did  all  the  world,  of  the  Colo- 
nel's penchant  for  Georgianna  Batter- 
son. 

"  My  children  are  grown  up  and  have 
children  of  their  own.  They  care  noth- 
ing about  me,"  and  the  Colonel  sipped 
his  champagne  meditatively.  "  They  al- 
ways appear  to  me  to  be  wondering  how 
I  will  '  cut  up.'  " 

"I  hear  you  have  just  made  a  clean 
million,"  said  Thorndyke  ;  "  I  fancy  you 
will  cut  up  very  well." 

Colonel  Bullock  laughed.  "  Well,"  he 
said,  with  amusing  drollery,  "'I  may  wish 
to  found  the  great  American  University 
— it  is  quite  the  fashion." 

"  It  would  be  very  diverting — foryour 
heirs  !  "  laughed  Cushman. 

They  rose  from  the  table  and  strolled 
out  with  a  plethoric  sense  of  the  comfort 
of  having  dined  well,  into  the  cafe  for  cof- 
fee and  cigars.  On  the  way,  the  Colonel 
slid  his  arm  into  that  of  Thorndyke. 
"Your  sister  Georgianna  is  a  mighty 
fine  girl,"  he  whispered.  Thorndyke 
said  nothing.  "  She  has  had,  so  far,  the 
hardest  kind  of  luck.  Now  I'm  going 
to  change  it.  I'm  going  to  see  to  it  that 
in  future  she  has  an  easy  time.     .     .     ." 

Just  then  a  friend  came  up  and  joined 


them.  They  glanced  at  each  other,  how- 
ever, smiled,  and  shook  hands.  It  was 
understood.  Thorndyke  could  wish  no 
better  fate  for  his  sister  than  to  be  the 
wife  of  the  Wall  Street  "  magnate."  But 
the  announcement  gave  him  a  further 
sense  of  his  own  isolation.  How  often, 
indeed,  would  Ethel  think  of  him,  when, 
backed  by  the  generous  old  Colonel's 
millions,  her  mother  and  she  took  their 
"  proper  "  place  in  society  ? 

The  friend  ordered  kummel  and  ice 
for  himself  and  Cushman,  and  a  little 
brandy  for  the  Colonel,  with  their  coffee 
and  cigars.  Thorndyke  excused  him- 
self and  went  away.  He  felt  suddenly 
very  lonely  in  the  noisy  talking,  laugh- 
ter, and  jollity  that  went  on  all  around 
him — yet  he  wished  to  be  alone.  He 
had  gone  through  periods  of  financial 
depression  before,  but  this — this  had  a 
horrible  significance,  as  though  he  dared 
not  tell  himself — it  ivas  the  end!  His 
buoyancy  was  gone — he  must  go  down, 
forever ! 

He  wandered  up  the  broad  marble 
stairs  to  the  library.  There  was  Bailey 
— a  poor  "  scrub  "  of  a  librarian,  reading. 
He  sat  and  talked  a  full  half-hour  with 
him,  and  when  he  rose,  went  down  and 
out  of  the  Club. 

"  To  think  of  spending  an  evening  in 
the  Hbrary  !  "  he  laughed  ;  "  it  is  quite 
time  I  resigned  !  " 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  not 
yet  nine.  He  was  still  on  the  quest 
for  a  little  sympathy.  "  I'll  go  and 
call  on  Alice  Apthorn,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
not  been  there  for  a  year  ! " 

He  walked  up  the  Avenue  for  several 
blocks,  and  turned  off  down  one  of  the 
thirtieth  streets.  Visions  of  other  days, 
bright  and  gay  with  the  joyousness 
which  pervaded  the  city  just  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  came  to  him.  He  re- 
membered that  he  had  come  very  near 
asking  Alice  Apthorn  to  be  his  wife. 
She  was,  in  the  early  days,  a  pretty,  del- 
icate girl,  who  very  oddly  had  succeeded 
in  making  a  hero  of  Thorndyke,  and  so 
worshipping  him.  She  had  been  a  great 
musician  in  the  days  when  Gottschalk 
was  the  reigning  sovereign  of  the  piano, 
and  young  girls  played  "pieces,"  and  to 
play  a  violent  waltz  or  schottische  was 
an  accomjilishment.  In  those  days  they 
had  i^layed  duets  together.     Thorndyke 
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felt  a  pang  of  strange  regi*et  as  he  ob- 
served the  faded,  old  grand  piano  still 
ornamenting  a  comer  of  the  Apthoms' 
drawing-room.  He  had  sent  his  card 
up,  and  was  waiting  the  appearance  of 
Miss  Apthom  as  he  opened  the  key- 
board and  touched  a  few  of  the  yellow 
ivory  keys.  How  stringy  the  old  piano 
sounded  !  How  ancient — how  musty 
the  odor !  Suddenly  all  the  intervening 
years — the  wasted  years — disappeared, 
and  he  recalled  an  evening  long  ago, 
after  the  others  had  gone,  when  he  had 
taken  her  hand.  They  had  been  on  the 
point  of  an  understanding;  something 
had  interrupted  them.  He  had  never 
arrived  at  the  point  again.  His  fancy 
had  drifted  to  other  girls — more  fair — 
more  beautiful. 

He  stood  leaning  on  the  old  piano, 
meditating  a  moment.  The  house  had 
been  improved  and  decorated  again  and 
again ;  but  the  ]Diano  stood  just  where 
it  had  always  done — by  the  window,  as 
he  had  known  it  in  the  old  days. 

The  footman  entered.  He  turned 
around, 

"Miss  Apthorn  has  gone  to  the  coun- 
try, sir.  I  didn't  know  it,  sir  ;  she  sits 
in  her  room  so  much,  sir,  an'  makes  so 
little  stir  in  the  house  ;  but  she  went  to 
her  friends  in  the  country  this  afternoon." 

He  went  out  again  into  the  ill-lighted 
street,  feeUng  a  special  grief.  Suppose 
he  had  married,  and  had  a  house  full  of 
sons  and  daughters  !  There  came  again 
the  "wasted  years,"  the  club  life,  the 
vanished  pleasures. 

He  stopped  still  in  the  street.  "I 
shall — simply — go — raving  mad,  if  this 
thing  keeps  up  ! "  he  cried  aloud,  angrily. 

He  went  back  to  the  Club,  making  up 
his  mind  to  give  up  the  musicale  at  Mrs. 
Fitzwilliams,  on  Washington  Square,  the 
engagement  which  he  meant  to  keep 
when  he  refused  Jack  Chalmers's  petit 
souper  at  Delmonico's.  He  fell  in  with 
some  friends  in  the  biUiard-room,  who 
were  indulging  in  pool,  with  a  "wet" 
ball.  He  drank  heavily,  as  they  did  also, 
and  felt  a  return  of  his  old  confidence 
and  aplomb.  It  was  after  two  when  they 
sent  him  home  in  a  cab. 

When  he  awoke  next  morning  it  was 
nine  o'clock  by  his  watch,  and  the  sun 
was  shining  into  his  little,  narrow  hall 
bedroom  in  the  boarding-house. 


V. 


He  went  to  the  Club,  as  usual,  for  his 
breakfast,  having  dressed  himself  in  his 
rough  business  suit,  and  ai'ranging  his 
scarf  with  his  usual  care.  On  the  way 
he  purchased  a  fresh  rose-bud  for  his 
buttonhole.  He  sauntered  down  Fifth 
Avenue  in  the  cool,  bracing  air,  looking 
as  rosy  and  contented  as  a  king.  No 
one  ever  had  accused  him  of  sentiment, 
or  of  depression — he  looked  too  fat,  too 
robust.  It  is  very  difficult  to  accept  the 
fact  that  the  pale,  large-eyed,  and  ema- 
ciated are  really  less  to  be  depended  on 
for  the  emotions  than  the  fat  kind.  It 
is  the  unappreciated  heavy-weight  who 
sheds  the  tears  at  the  play!  Adipose 
tissue  is  a  capital  mask.  Thomdyke 
betrayed  no  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
his  inward  despair.  His  head  was  erect, 
his  stride  manly  and  full  of  vim.  He 
carried  himself  with  the  grand  air  of 
success.  Some  ladies  whom  he  passed, 
who  were  out  for  early  shopping,  de- 
clared that  he  looked  positively  hand- 
some. He  bowed  to  them  with  such 
fine,  old-fashioned  grace  and  manner. 
He  passed  many  a  house  on  the  Avenue, 
above  Twenty-sixth  Street,  where,  for- 
merly, he  had  been  a  frequent  guest.  A 
huge  gilt  sign  was  plastered  across  the 
front  of  the  brown-stone  "  front "  where, 
in  the  old  days,  he  had  led  many  a 
german.  The  sign  read,  "W.  Edgar 
Montgomery,  Saddler  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,"  and  below  were  the  traditional 
three  feathers.  It  seemed  to  him,  in  the 
wilderness  of  English  haberdashery,  as 
though  Regent  Street  had  transferred 
itself  bodily  to  New  York.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Fifth  Avenue,  however,  had  been 
of  too  long  occurrence  to  give  him,  this 
morning,  an  additional  pang.  He  en- 
tered the  Club  with  sprightly  air,  and 
spoke  to  the  hall-man  with  his  usual 
condescension.  As  Thomdyke  walked 
into  the  cafe  to  order  his  breakfast,  an 
old  waiter  approached  him  with  an  air 
of  mystery.  He  had  an  affection  for 
Johnson,  who  had  many  years  before 
been  his  father's  butler.  Originally  of 
American  birth,  Johnson  had  seen  that 
it  was  for  his  interest  to  cultivate  the 
English  manner.  He  learned  to  drop 
his  "  h's,"  and  he  wore  the  conventional 
mutton-chop. 
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"  What  is  it,  Johnson  ?  "  he  asked,  in 
surprise. 

"I  was  thinkin',  mebbe,  that  hafter 
all  ye've  done  fer  me,  sor " 

Thomdyke  hardly  knew  whether  to 
be  angry  or  not.  Evidently  Johnson 
was  about  to  offer  a  loan. 

"Beggin'  yer  pard'n,  sor."  Johnson 
looked  "very  miserable. 

Thorndyke  walked  on  into  the  cafe. 
He  proceeded  to  WTite  out  his  break- 
fast order,  looking  stealthily  around  the 
room  to  see  if  the  half-dozen  men  who 
were  breakfasting  at  little,  neat  tables 
had  noticed  the  affair.  The  very  waiters 
knew  of  his  distress ! 

He  took  a  seat  at  his  favorite  table — 
where  he  had  breakfasted  for  so  many 
years,  by  the  window  which  surveyed 
the  Avenue,  and  glanced  over  the  morn- 
ing paper.  His  eye  rested  on  a  sensa- 
tional head-hne,  "  The  Disappearance  of 
a  Noted  Gambler."  "In  a  few  days,"  he 
smiled  cynically,  "it  will  be  'the  Disap- 
pearance of  a  Noted  Clubman.'"  A 
waiter  brought  in  Thorndyke's  mail. 
There  was  half  a  dozen  invitations,  and 
a  note  from  Georgianna,  in  which  she 
announced  that  she  was  to  be  married 
in  the  fall  to  Colonel  Bullock. 

"/  couldn't  force  myself  to  tell  you 
when  you  called,"  the  letter  wound  up, 
in  her  large,  bold  handwriting,  "  because 
you  seemed  so  unsympathetic.  I  was 
afraid  you  would  say  it  wasn't  best." 

"  Unsympathetic  !  "  he  laughed  cyni- 
cally. 

When  the  old  waiter  Johnson  came 
to  clear  away  the  breakfast  things  after 
Thomdyke  had  left,  he  found  a  five-dol- 
lar bill  tucked  Tinder  a  plate. 

"  Clare  agin  the  rules,"  muttered  the 
old  servitor,  "  but  it  hain't  the  first  time 
he's  broke  them  rules  this  way  ;  God 
bless  him  fer  the  finest  gintleman  as 
the  Club — yes — or  the  citty's  ever  seen ! 
The  finest  gintleman  in  this  or  hony  cit- 
ty."  And  Johnson  Umped  away  through 
the  swing  door,  muttering  and  carrying 
away  Thorndyke's  breakfast  things — for 
the  last  time. 

The  old  beau  went  down  to  his  "  busi- 
ness"— he  had  a  desk  in  Harry  New- 
bold's  office  in  New  Street — and  sat  for 
a  long  time  that  morning  figuring  upon 
backs  of  envelopes,  and  over  little  scraps 
of  paper.     They  brought  him  word  that 


C.  K.  &  K.  C.  had  faUen  off  a  few 
points,  and  he  gave  an  order  to  close 
out  the  transaction  for  good  and  all. 
After  he  had  sjDent  the  morning  at  his 
desk  he  burned  in  the  grate  a  great 
many  old  letters — some  in  feminine 
hands — and  a  great  many  documents 
and  papers  of  all  sorts.  He  closed  up 
his  desk  and  locked  it,  saying  he  would 
not  be  down  for  a  day  or  two,  as  he  was 
going  out  with  Cushman  to  Trixedo. 
He  went  up  town  and  called  on  Geor- 
gianna. By  the  fervor  of  his  congratu- 
lations— he  even  dared  to  kiss  her  gent- 
ly— she  was  quite  overcome.  She  cried 
a  Little.  Ethel  came  in  and  went  out 
with  a  superior,  condescending  little 
air.  She  quite  patronized  her  mother 
in  her  plans  of  marriage.  Thorndyke 
noticed  she  wore  a  new  and  expensive 
silver  chatelaine  at  her  belt,  and  felt  a 
pang  of  jealousy  against  the  usurping 
Colonel.  "  His  gifts  begin  as  mine  end  !" 
he  said  to  himself,  with  bitterness. 

He  went  out  to  Trixedo  for  three  days 
with  his  friend,  and  while  at  Mrs.  Cush- 
man's  pretty  cottage  on  the  lake,  was  es- 
pecially amusing  and  fuU  of  the  glories 
of  his  youth.  He  kept  a  large  party  at 
the  dinner-table  very  silent,  listening  to 
his  reminiscences  of  the  great  men  who 
had  gone  before.  He  told  half  a  dozen 
new  stories — personal  to  himself — of  the 
witty  Travers.  He  told  also  some  amus- 
ing anecdotes  of  Tweed,  whom  he  knew, 
of  Jim  Fisk,  and  of  the  old  fire  compan- 
ies before  the  days  of  horses  and  steam. 
The  ladies  petted  him,  made  much  of 
him,  flattered  him  to  his  heart's  content. 
His  knowledge  of  the  world  was  varied 
and  extended.  There  was  hardly  a  great 
name  that  he  had  not  knovna,  a  great  ac- 
tress or  diva  whom  he  had  not  chatted 
with  behind  the  scenes.  Many  said, 
afterward,  that  in  the  brilliant  little  co- 
terie which  assembled  those  early  sum- 
mer days  at  Trixedo,  Percy  Thorndyke 
seemed  to  expand  and  become  what  he 
had  been  years  before,  and  what,  owing 
to  his  misfortunes,  he  had  not  been  for  a 
long  time  past — one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining of  bons  viveurs.  He  had  an  airy 
little  old-fashioned  manner  of  telling  a 
story  which,  in  these  latter  days  of  di- 
rectness, was  verj'  fascinating.  "Very  of- 
ten, as  he  became  excited,  he  would  rise 
and  act  out  his  stories  with  the  most 
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amusing  by-play.  In  the  adulatory  at- 
mosphere of  a  younger  race  of  men  and 
pretty  women  he  found  his  element.  He 
became  himself,  the  great  Thomdyke. 

He  went  into  town  on  the  day  of  Mrs. 

N 's  dancing  class.    He  came  in  with 

a  bevy  of  pretty  girls  who  were  going  to 
be  present.  He  was  like  a  young  gal- 
lant in  the  midst  of  them  in  the  draw- 
ing-room car,  pretending  that  the  young 
men  who  were  on  hand  were  unworthy 
of  any  attention — laughing  with  them 
and  amusing  them  until  they  arrived  at 
the  ferry.  On  applying  at  his  bankers 
he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  his  account 
had  been  increased  in  his  absence  by  his 
brokers  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred 
dollars.  He  spent  the  afternoon  writ- 
ing a  long  letter  marked  "  In  confidence" 
to  Colonel  Bullock,  stating  frankly  and 
fully  his  reasons  for  leaving  the  city,  and 
seeking  his  fortunes  in  San  Francisco. 
The  annuity  should  still  be  punctually 
paid — it  could  now,  perhaps,  be  turned 
over  to  Ethel.  He  arranged  it  so,  he 
said,  that  his  creditors  could  not  touch 
it.  He  asked  the  Colonel  to  send  Jack 
Chalmers  his  money,  and  he  would  re- 
fund it  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  do 
so.  On  the  way  uptown  he  stopped  and 
bought  a  pretty  diamond  necklace  for 
Ethel.  It  left  him  a  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  that 
was  enough.  His  many  and  great  debts 
—  well  —  he  would  live  to  pay  them 
some  day.  He  dined  alone  at  the  club, 
for  the  last  time  —  refusing  several  in- 
\-itations.  There  was  a  special  brand 
of  Rhine  wine — Ober  Ingleheimer — of 
which  he  was  very  fond,  and  which  he 
had  introduced  into  the  Club.  He  or- 
dered a  bottle.  It  tasted  corked  to  him. 
He  sent  it  away,  dictatorily,  and  had  an- 
other. He  ordered  only  those  especial 
dishes  of  which  he  was  most  fond — arti- 
chokes, mushrooms,  red  wing  duck,  for 
he  felt  deeply  the  tragedy  of  his  last  ht- 
tle  dinner  and — he  was  good  to  himself ! 
At  eight  o'clock  he  repaired  to  Geor- 
gianna's,  lighting  himself  on  the  way 
by  the  most  expensive  cigar  he  covdd 
buy. 

It  Was  the  night  of  the  dancing  class. 
He  observed  a  coupe  waiting  at  the 
door  as  he  entered  the  vsdde  portal  of 
the  Belgravia,  and  hastened  into  the 
elevator. 


Ethel  was  standing  full -dressed  in 
white  in  the  pretty  parlor  under  the  bril- 
liant electric  lights.  Georgianna  and  a 
maid  were  each  on  their  knees  before  her 
holding  pins  in  their  mouths,  and  having 
aU  the  appearance  of  devout  worship- 
pers. Thomdyke,  as  he  stood  admiring 
his  niece's  extraordinary  beauty,  felt 
like  falling  down  himself.  The  presence 
of  his  sister  alone  restrained  him  from 
performing  any  boyish  pantomime  of 
admiration.  Her  dress  of  white  mull 
was  very  "  frenchy,"  very  exquisite.  It 
showed  enough,  but  not  too  much,  of 
the  sweet  curve  of  her  young  shoulders, 
and  the  tender  lines  of  her  breast.  She 
carried  a  bunch  of  pink  roses.  He  ap- 
proached his  niece,  and  taking  the  dia- 
mond necklace  out  of  its  case,  clasped 
it  round  her  throat. 

"  Oh,"  cried  Georgianna,  sitting  back 
on  the  floor,  "  you  don't  think  I'm  going 
to  let  that  child  wear  diamonds  ! " 

"  Oh,  please,  mamma  !  "  cried  Ethel, 
her  face  radiant  with  delight. 

Thomdyke  looked  annoyed.  The 
slender  necklace  certainly  became  her 
wonderfully.  The  line  of  small  brill- 
iants called  one's  attention  to  the  su- 
perb whiteness  of  her  throat,  and  gave 
an  added  grace  to  its  perfect  symmetry. 

"  Diamonds — and  an  unmarried  girl 
in  her  teens  !  —  absurd  !  "  cried  Georgi- 
anna, through  her  pins.  "  Though  it  was 
very  kind  of  you,  Percy  ;  but  you  have 
allowed  your  own  fondness  for  diamonds 
to  quite  run  away  with  you.  Besides, 
as  Madame  Fontaine,  who  imported  the 
dress  from  Paris,  says :  *  Mademoiselle 
must  wear  no  jewels  vatsomever.' " 

Ethel  unclasped  the  necklace  and 
kissed  her  uncle.  "  Never  mind,"  she 
whispered,  "I  xoill  wear  it  anyway. 
Mamma  shan't  know.  I  wiU  shp  the 
necklace  in  my  pocket." 

Her  mother  overheard  her. 

"  Give  it  to  me  ! "  she  insisted,  rising. 

Her  brother  made  a  step  forward. 

"  Georgianna,  I  ask  it  as  a  favor,"  he 
said,  "  some  day  you  will  know  why." 

""What!  how  absurd!"  Her  voice 
had  assumed  its  high  loud  key.  "  You 
must  be  crazy,  Percy.  Don't  you  know 
that  young  girls  never  wear  diamonds  ?" 

"Then  /  insist  that  she  shall  wear 
them ! " 

His  voice  was  raised,  too,  and  his  face 
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was  set  and  determined.  For  once  his 
sister  quailed  before  him.  She  looked 
at  him  a  moment  in  silence.  She  was 
on  the  point  of  saying  something  un- 
kind, but  she  restrained  herself.  She 
was  frightened.  Suddenly  she  became 
very  meek.  There  was  something  ter- 
rible in  his  eyes. 

"  It  is  only  iDecause  I  fear  they  will  make 
her  a  laughing-stock,"  she  murmured. 

"  Oh,  how  absurd,  mamma  ! "  cried 
Ethel,  going  to  her  uncle's  side. 

He  clasped  the  necklace  about  her 
throat  again,  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 

"Oh,  how  you  are  trembhng,  Uncle 
Percy  !  "  she  cried,  alax-med. 

"It  is  nothing.  Good-night,  Ethel — 
I  am  going." 

"You  are  going — so  soon?" 

"  Good-night ! " 

He  turned  away,  full  of  trepidation. 

Ethel  followed  him  to  the  door,  leav- 
ing her  mother  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  wondering,  perplexed.  She 
called  out  to  him  : 

"  Of  course,  Percy — I — I — know  how 
good  of  you  to  give  Ethel — so  much — 
to  do  so  much " 

Georgianna's  voice  softened  as  she 
spoke.  She,  too,  went  to  the  door.  On 
the  landing  she  saw  Ethel  clasped  close 
in  her  brother's  arms.  He  seemed  to 
be  oblivious  of  her,  and  he  stood  cra- 
zily  rocking  to  and  fro,  as  if  under- 
going some  deep  hidden  agony  which 
she  could  not  fathom. 

Her  woman's  instinct  overcame  all  her 
fears,  however. 

"Percy!"  she  cried,  "don't  you  see 
you  are  spoiling  Ethel's  new  dress  ?  " 

Instantly  he  released  her. 

"Good-by,  my  darling  Ethel,"  he 
ci'ied,  "  God  bless  you  !  You  will  be  the 
coming  queen,  as  your  mother  was — 
in  the  olcf  days  !  in  the  old  days  ! " 


A  moment  later  he  descended  in  the 
elevator  to  the  street,  and  was  gone. 
Ethel,  pale  and  frightened,  sank  on  a 
chair,  in  tears. 

A  year  or  two  later  a  little  group  of 
men  were  sitting  in  the  Club  window, 
looking  out,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
mild  April  day,  upon  the  crush  of  car- 
riages, and  the  throngs  of  well-dressed 
women,  hastening  to  the  unsatisfactory 
reception  and  the  insipid  afternoon  tea. 
Lent  was  just  over,  and  it  was  very  gay. 
A  clarence,  drawn  by  two  English  grays, 
was  detained  for  a  moment  before  the 
window  at  the  warning  wave  of  a  pohce- 
man's  club.  Some  country  people  were 
trying  to  cross  the  Avenue. 

The  stoppage  of  the  carriage  afforded 
the  Club  a  very  admirable  view  of  Ethel 
and  her  mamma,  who  were  on  their  way 
to  a  fashionable  tea.  For  a  moment  the 
little  group  of  staring  men  seemed  to  be 
lost  in  silent  admiration  —  for  it  was 
quite  true  that  Ethel  was  repeating  her 
mother's  success. 

As  the  carriage  passed  on,  someone 
asked,  casually, 

"  Oh,  by  the  bye,  whatever  became  of 
her  uncle,  who  disappeared,  don't  you 
know?" 

"Drowned,  wasn't  he?"  drawled  an- 
other. 

No  one  seemed  to  know.  At  last  a 
young  fellow,  who  had  always  felt  high- 
ly flattered  by  a  bow  from  Thorndyke, 
ventured : 

"They  say  he  is  somewhere  in  Califor- 
nia; how  hard  his  going  off  that  way 
must  have  been  for  his  sister  and  his 
niece!  I — I  say  —  he  was  a  beastly 
cad!" 

Then  they  called  a  waiter,  who  took 
the  orders,  and  the  conversation  fell 
upon  other  matters. 


A   BOX   OF  AUTOGRAPHS. 
By  Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 


HERE  i8  a  personal 
nearness,  a  human 
interest  in  manu- 
script which  is  de- 
nied to  print,  and 
the  hands  with 
which  we  touch  it 
seem  to  press  the 
hands  of  its  writers. 
I  am  not  a  worship- 
per of  heroes,  but  I  can  respect  hero- 
worship,  as  one  who,  not  a  lion-hunter 
himself,  respects  the  pursuit  of  the  lion- 
hunter.  I  confess  to  a  liking  for  the 
autographs  of  authors  whom  I  admire  ; 
and  if  I  had  not  checked  this  liking,  it 
might  have  become  the  passion  which  an- 
imates the  (collector.  That  it  would  have 
been  absorbing  I  discerned,  that  it  was 
expensive  I  soon  discovered.  I  procured 
my  first  autograph  when  a  boy.  It  was 
written,  in  reply  to  a  dunning  letter,  to 
the  attorney  in  whose  office  I  was  em- 
ployed ;  and  its  penman  was  Ingraham, 
the  novehst,  who  is  now  remembered 
— and  forgotten — as  the  author  of  "  The 
Prince  of  the  House  of  David  ; "  and 
whose  tastes  in  wearing  apparel,  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  writing,  exceeded 
the  scanty  limits  of  his  purse.  He  was 
in  debt  to  his  tailor. 

My  second  autograph  was  a  note  from 
the  more  famous  N.  P.  Willis,  to  whom 
in  boyish  confidence  I  had  sent  a  manu- 
script poem.  He  acknowledged  its  re- 
ceipt within  a  reasonable  time,  and  gave 
me  his  opinion  of  it  in  a  frank  and 
hearty  way  that  encouraged  as  well  as 
delighted  me  ;  saying  in  substance  that 
he  thought  its  author  had  genius  enough 
to  make  a  reputation  ;  but  that  the  poem 
before  him  needed  pruning,  trimming, 
and  condensing,  just  as  the  same  labor 
was  necessary  to  the  genius  of  Byron 
and  Moore.  "It  is  hard  work  to  do, 
and  poorly  paid  for  when  done." 

That  good  writing  was  hard  work 
was  no  news  to  me  even  then,  or  no 
more  news  than  the  fact  that  it  is  poorly 
paid  for  now. 

My    third    rememberable   autograph 
Vol.  IX.— 24 


was  presented  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Rufus 
Wilmot  Griswold,  whilom  shepherd  of 
the  numerous  flock  of  yearHngs  which 
fifty  years  ago  were  browsing  on  the 
slopes  of  our  Parnassus.  It  was  a  son- 
net from  the  hand  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
who  had  lately  departed  this  life.  I 
valued  my  Ingraham  and  my  Willis, 
but  somehow  I  did  not  value  my  Poe  as 
I  should  have  done  ;  for  I  wrote  a  son- 
net on  the  back  of  his  sonnet,  and  gave 
the  pair  to  a  friend,  by  whom  they  were 
probably  as  little  cared  for  as  by  my- 
self. 

Years  before  this,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
I  received  from  my  mother  the  startling 
intelligence  that  "  Old  Givings "  was 
dead.  But  that  her  information  was 
incorrect  I  have  no  doubt.  Firstly,  be  - 
cause  I  never  met  with  any  man  who 
was  willing  to  claim  the  credit  of  being 
at  the  funeral  of  that  princely  person- 
age ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  have  yet 
to  meet  the  man  who  is  willing  to  dis- 
claim the  discredit  of  taking  anything 
and  everything  that  can  be  got  for  noth- 
ing. If  the  Givings  family  had  not  been 
dominant  fifty  years  ago,  I  should  still 
retain  my  fourth  autographic  treasure. 
It  was  a  long,  characteristic,  and  inter- 
esting letter  from  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
whom  I  had  met  about  six  months  be- 
fore, and  who  wrote  to  me  as  if  the 
yoimg  man  to  whom  it  had  been  ad- 
dressed had  been  an  old  friend  as  dis- 
tinguished as  the  author  of  the  "  Scarlet 
Letter."  Why  I  threw  away  this  pre- 
cious epistle  of  his,  for  thrown  away  it 
certainly  was,  is  a  question  which  I  have 
often  asked  myself,  and  to  which  there 
can  only  be  one  answer — because  I  was 
a  fool.  It  was  not  until  I  had  attained 
the  mature  experience  of  thirty  years 
that  I  checked  this  reckless  munificence 
of  mine,  which  was  put  a  stop  to  on  the 
presentation  to  me  of  the  manuscript 
volume  in  which  my  friend  Bayard  Tay- 
lor had  written  his  "  Poems  of  The  Ori- 
ent," and  which  I  promised  to  keep  as  a 
memento  of  our  friendship.  It  contains, 
in  his  perfect   handwriting,  clear  and 
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corrected  copies  of  his  metrical  memo- 
rials of  travel,  with  the  dates  of  compo- 
sition attached  to  each,  and  was  written 
by  him  on  board  the  flag-ship  of  Com- 
modore Perry,  with  whom  he  returned 
to  America  after  his  expedition  to  Japan. 
It  was  a  poet  who  provided  a  brother- 
poet  against  his  own  improvidence. 

This  prologue,  which  is  as  brief  as  I 
could  make  it,  brings  me  to  the  subject 
of  my  paper  —  a  box  of  autographs. 
Constructed  of  mahogany,  when  this 
wood  had  an  artistic  as  well  as  mercan- 
tile value,  it  stands  before  me  at  the 
present  writing  on  the  central  shelf  of  a 
case  of  books  which  formerly  belonged 
to  famous  authors  ;  to  whom  they  were 
given  by  their  contemporaries  and  ad- 
mirers, whose  inscriptions  still  remain 
in  fading  ink,  together  with  notes,  cor- 
rections, and  other  curious  material 
from  the  pens  and  pencils  of  all  con- 
cerned therein. 

But  there  are  other  things  than  man- 
uscripts in  this  box,  as  there  were  other 
passengers  than  those  who  were  beheld 
by  the  feriyman  in  the  ballad  of 
XJhland ;  and  for  these  I  pay  a  fee  when- 
ever 1  lift  the  lid.  I  speak  of  memories 
which,  invisible  to  every  eye  but  mine, 
are  still  potent  enough  to  fill  the  eye 
with  tears — memories  of  the  days  when 
they  first  came  into  my  hands,  and  of 
hands  which  placed  them  there  ;  mem- 
ories of  the  living  and  dead  of  thirty 
years  ago.  And  besides  these,  there 
are  visions  of  the  days  when  they  were 
written,  which  extend  from  the  patched 
and  powdered  reign  of  Queen  Anne  to 
the  more  prosaic  reign  of  the  first  three 
Georges,  and  to  the  more  literate  reigns 
of  the  last  George  and  Victoria. 

If  it  be  not  to  consider  it  too  curi- 
ously, there  is  in  the  verse  and  prose 
of  this  box  an  electric  chain  which  con- 
nects our  time  with  the  time  of  Addi- 
son ;  while  the  signatures  in  the  vol- 
umes with  which  they  are  surrounded 
are  links  whereby,  through  the  Earl  of 
Stirling,  we  touch  the  pensive  spirit  of 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden  ;  through 
Lord  Brooke,  the  chivalrous  spirit  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  ;  and  through  Lord 
Buckhurst,  the  sovereign  spirits  of  the 
great  court  of  Elizabeth.  As  in  those 
tales  of  enchantment  of  which  Milton 


was  thinking  when  he  wrote  "H  Pen- 
seroso,"  there  is  more  meaning  here  than 
meets  the  ear  or  the  eye. 

The  best  way  of  arranging  auto- 
graphs has  still  to  be  determined,  since 
every  way  that  is  likely  to  suggest  itself 
is  open  to  objections  ;  either  on  the 
part  of  the  collector,  who  as  the  years 
go  by  is  apt  to  change  his  mind  with 
regard  to  the  wisdom  of  his  first  ar- 
rangements ;  or  on  the  part  of  those 
who  examine  them.  The  method  which 
I  have  hitherto  adopted  in  this  box  is 
not  chronological,  but  alphabetical,  and 
as  I  can  think  of  none  better,  I  shall 
pursue  it  in  the  pages  which  are  to 
follow. 

I  begin  with  a  manuscript  which 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  has  seen  the 
light.  It  is  from  one  whom  the  book- 
sellers of  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
would  have  called  an  "  eminent  hand," 
and  who  was  more  highly  thought  of 
than  any  writer  of  his  pferiod ;  than 
even  the  great  Mr.  Pope,  who  was 
friendly  as  long  as  he  could  make  him 
serviceable,  but  who  ended  by  charging 
him  with  jealousy  of  his  superior  tal- 
ents. 

Never  before,  except  perhaps  during 
the  age  of  Augustus,  were  men  of  let- 
ters in  such  demand  as  during  the 
early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
They  were  patronized  by  the  nobility, 
who  procured  for  them  public  employ- 
ments, and  were  even  willing  to  disburse 
golden  guineas  from  their  own  pockets 
in  payment  for  the  fleeting  honor  of 
their  fulsome  dedications.  The  gentle- 
man whose  papers  are  before  me  was  re- 
warded by  Lord  Somers  with  a  pension 
of  three  hundred  pounds,  for  a  poem 
indited  by  him  on  a  forgotten  victory 
of  King  William's,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Lord  Keeper  himself.  This  pen- 
sion enabled  him  to  live  comfortably 
at  home  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
to  travel  in  Italy  for  two  or  three  more 
years  ;  and  on  his  return  to  England 
he  was  selected  by  my  Lord  Halifax 
to  write  a  poem  in  commemoration  of 
the  famous  victory  at  Blenheim.  A  lit- 
tle later  he  was  made  Commissioner 
of  Appeals,  then  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  and  afterward  was  sent  to  Ire- 
land as  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of 
Wharton.    That  he  possessed  any  spe- 
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cial  fitness  for  these  posts  is  not  claimed  tences  have  neither  studied  amplitude 

by  the  most  admiring  of  his  biograph-  nor  affected  brevity ;  his  periods,  though 

ers.      What    the   Government    wanted  not  dUigently  rounded,  are  voluble  and 

from  him  was  not  oflficial  talent,  but  the  easy  ;  and  whoever  wishes  to  attain  an 

splendor  of  his  name  as  a  poet.     No-  English  style  familiar  but  not  coarse, 

fittfufiaJu;  oci^c/r  ftnu,^ 
MutfpruvluJj  huin'M, 


A  Manuscript  of  Addison, 


body  nowadays  reads  his  verse,  which 
was  so  loudly  applauded  by  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and  only  those  among  us  who 
are  curious  in  tracing  the  history  of 
English  prose  affect  to  find  any  pleas- 
ure in  his  contributions  to  the  Taller 
and  the  Spectator.  Thackeray  was  the 
last  great  modem  writer  who  enjoyed 
them,  and  who  thought  he  enjoyed  his 
verse  also.  The  heartiest  praise  that  he 
ever  received  came  from  a  later  essayist 
and  moralist.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who 
declared  that  he  "  separated  mirth  from 
indecency,  and  wit  from  licentious- 
ness ; "  that  he  "  taught  a  succession 
of  writers  to  bring  elegance  and  gayety 
to  the  aid  of  goodness,"  and  "turned 
many  to  righteousness  ; "  that  "  his  sen- 


and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must 
give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of 
Addison." 

At  what  period  Addison  wrote  the 
lines  that  are  given  above,  I  am  unable 
to  state  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
that  dubious  literary  quality  which  we 
call  internal  evidence,  it  was  probably 
about  the  time  when  he  composed  his 
opera  of  "Kosamond"  (1707),  or  be- 
tween that  abortive  piece  and  the  com- 
position of  "  The  Drummer."  That  this 
song,  for  such  it  was  no  doubt  meant  to 
be,  proceeded  from  the  pen  that  wrote 
"  The  Campaign  "  and  "  Cato,"  and 
that  delineated  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
and  Will  Honeycomb,  is  certain.  How 
it  has  escaped  print  until  now  is  not 
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known  to  me,  nor  how  it  succeeded  in 
reaching  this  country.  The  tradition  of 
a  former  possessor  is  that  it  was  sent  by 
Addison  himself  to  a  gentleman  of  Vir- 
ginia, concerning  whom  he  promised  to 
tell  me  at  no  distant  date  ;  a  promise 
that  was  left  unfulfilled  in  consequence 
of  his  death  soon  after.  But  without 
further  words,  here  is  the  song,  which 
must  speak  for  itself. 

Chaste  Lucretia,  when  you  left  me, 
You  of  all  that's  dear  bereft  me, 
Tho'  I  show'd  no  discontent ; 
Grief's  the  longest  and  the  strongest 
When  too  great  to  find  a  vent. 
How  much  fiercer  is  the  anguish 
When  we  most  in  secret  languish, 
Silent  waters  deepest  found  ; 
Noisy  grieving  is  deceiving — 
Empty  vessels  make  most  sound. 

Had  I  words  that  could  reveal  it, 
Yet  most  wisely  I'd  conceal  it, 
Tho'  the  question  be  but  fair ; 
Grief  and  merits,  love  and  spirits, 
Ever  lose  by  taking  air. 
Guardian  angels  still  defend  you 
And  surprising  joys  attend  you, 
Whilst  I,  like  the  winter  sun. 
Faintly  shining  and  declining, 
Tell  thee  charming  Spring  return. 

There  is  not  in  the  whole  history  of 
British  letters  a  greater  contrast  than 
existed  between  the  career  of  the  courtly 
and  irreproachable  writer  of  this  lyric, 
who  would  almost  seem  to  have  emu- 
lated the  modish  mediocrity  of  the 
mj'sterious  Person  of  Quality  who  fig- 
ured so  abundantly  in  the  metrical  mis- 
cellanies of  his  time,  and  the  career  of 
the  hot  -  headed,  independent  writer  of 
the  epistle  which  I  now  select.  The 
first  was  the  son  of  the  Dean  of  Lich- 
field, a  divine  of  learning  and  repute, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  at  an  early  age 
to  Oxford,  where  he  soon  attracted 
attention  by  his  proficiency  in  Latin 
verse,  and  on  leaving  that  seat  of  learn- 
ing was  distinguished  for  his  acquaint- 
ance with  several  noble  lords  ;  was  gra- 
ciously permitted  by  the  veteran  Dryden 
to  contribute  a  critical  preface  with  notes 
to  his  translation  of  the  '*  Georgics  ; " 
was  the  friend  of  Mr.  Congreve,  the 
dramatist,  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Swift, 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Pope,  the  translator  of  Homer ; 
was    the    companion    of    Mr.    Richard 
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Steele,  whom  to  know  was  an  expensive 
education  ;  and  finally  married  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Warwick.  The 
last  was  the  son  of  a  hard  -  working 
Scottish  farmer,  ignorant  of  books,  ex- 
cept the  scanty  stock  in  his  father's  cot- 
tage, who  had  the  habit  of  falling  into 
and  scrambling  out  of  love  with  every 
pretty  lassie  he  met,  and  who  finally 
married,  but  not  soon  enough  for  her 
credit,  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do 
mason — a  light-minded  young  woman, 
who  liked  somebody  else  better  all  the 
while. 

Such  was  Joseph  Addison,  and  such 
was  Eobert  Bums.  Gifted  beyond  aU 
his  contemporaries.  Bums  had  the  wit 
that  could  set  the  table  on  a  roar,  the 
eye  that  could  see  through  pretence,  the 
pen  that  could  satirize  hypocrisy,  the 
heart  that  throbbed  with  every  emotion, 
and  the  genius  that  could  depict  all 
that  he  felt  and  saw.  If  it  were  given 
to  living  writers  to  choose  between  the 
life  of  the  laborious  author  of  "Cato," 
who  ended  his  days  at  Holland  House  in 
splendid  subjection  to  his  countess-wife, 
and  that  of  the  fiery  creator  of  "  Tam 
o'  Shanter,"  who  ended  his  days  in  pov- 
erty at  Dumfries,  surrounded  by  his 
young  children,  and  watched  over  b}"^ 
his  wife  who  was  soon  to  add  another  to 
their  number  —  most  of  them  would 
choose  the  former.  But  the  choice  ly- 
ing between  the  faded  reputation  of  the 
courtier  and  the  brilliant  fame  of  the 
exciseman,  they  would  certainly  prefer 
the  latter,  whose  name  is  the  soonest 
recalled  and  the  longest  remembered  of 
all  the  poets  of  Scotland. 

The  epistle  which  is  given  [on  p.  216] 
is  from  the  pen  of  this  great  writer,  who 
was  always  ill  at  ease  in  English  prose, 
and  whose  political  opinions  were  rather 
vehement  than  weU-considered.  It  was 
addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  31orn- 
ing  Chronicle,  in  the  begu:ning  of  the 
year  1795,  and  was  written  in  the  per- 
son of  one  of  the  poet's  neighbors,  who 
had  missed  some  of  the  numbei-s  of  that 
journal,  to  which  he  was  a  subscriber. 
"  Why  do  you  not  write  to  the  editor 
and  demand  them  ? "  was  the  question 
which  Bums  naturally  asked.  "  Good 
God  !  sir,  can  /  presume  to  write  to  the 
learned  editors  of  a  newspaper?"  was 
the  astonished  reply  of  the  rustic.     To 


which  Bums  rejoins,  "  Well,  if  you  are 
afraid  of  writing  to  the  editors  of  a 
newspaper,  /  am  not ; "  and  tearing  a 
leaf  from  his  excise-book,  he  dashed  off 
this  epistle,  with  which  the  poor  man 
gratefully  took  his  departure. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

Gentlemen  :  You  will  see  by  your 
subscribers'  list  that  I  have  now  been 
about  nine  months  one  of  that  number. 
I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  in  that 
time  seven  or  eight  of  your  papers  either 
have  never  been  sent  me,  or  else  have 
never  reached  me.  To  be  deprived  of 
any  one  number  of  the  first  newspaper 
in  Great  Britain  for  information,  ability, 
and  independence,  is  what  I  can  ill 
brook  and  bear  ;  but  to  be  deprived  of 
that  most  admirable  oration  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne,  when  he  made  the 
great  though  ineffectual  attempt  (in  the 
language  of  the  poet,  I  fear  too  true) 
"to  save  a  sinking  state" — this  was  a 
loss  that  I  neither  can  nor  will  forgive 
you.  That  paper,  gentlemen,  never 
reached  me ;  but  I  demand  it  of  you.  I 
am  a  Briton,  and  must  be  interested  in 
the  cause  of  Liberty :  I  am  a  man,  and 
the  rights  of  Human  Nature  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  me.  However,  do  not  let 
me  mislead  you  :  I  am  not  a  man  in  that 
situation  of  life  which,  as  your  sub- 
scriber, can  be  of  any  consequence  to 
you,  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  Situ- 
ation of  Life  alone  is  the  Criterion  of 
Man,  I  am  but  a  plain  tradesman,  in 
this  distant,  obscure  country  town  ;  but 
that  humble  domicile  in  which  I  shelter 
my  wife  and  children,  is  the  Castellum 
of  a  Briton ;  and  that  scanty,  hard- 
earned  income  which  supports  them,  is 
as  truly  my  property  as  the  most  mag- 
nificent fortime  of  the  most  puissant 
member  of  your  House  of  Nobles. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  my  sentiments, 
and  to  them  I  subscribe  my  name  ;  and 
were  I  a  man  of  ability  and  consequence 
enough  to  address  the  Public,  with  that 
name  should  they  appear. 

I  am,  etc. 

It  is  Cromek,  an  early  collector  of 
Bums  relics,  who  teUs  this  story,  which, 
I  suppose,  may  be  credited  ;  and  who 
adds  that  from  motives  of  prudence, 
"prompted    by    a    caution  which  the 
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watchfulness  of  his  enemies  had  taught 
him  to  exercise,"  he  took  means  to  have 
the  hastily  written  sheet  returned  to 
him,  so  that  it  never  appeared  in  print. 
It  is  easy  to  smile  at  the  absurdity  of  a 
letter  like  this,  which  is  in  the  "  'Ercles 
vein"  of  the  amateur  political  writing 
of  the  time  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  smile 
at  the  sense  of  insecurity  which  dark- 
ened the  mind  of  the  poet  after  he  had 
written  it.  The  recipient  of  public 
money,  to  the  extent  of  obtaining  from 
Government  some  forty  pounds  a  year 
for  his  service  in  the  Excise,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  disloyalty,  watched  (as  he  seems 
to  have  believed)  by  envious  people  who 
coveted  his  petty  emoluments,  and  his 
hasty  words,  which  were  no  doubt  often 
indignant  and  injudicious,  reported  to 
his  superiors.  That  his  stout  heart  was 
intimidated  by  the  charges  brought 
against  him  is  evident  from  a  letter 
written  by  him  in  December,  1792,  to 
Mr.  Robert  Graham,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Scottish  Board  of  Ex- 
cise, in  which  he  states  that  he  has  been 
surprised,  confounded,  and  distracted 
by  hearing  that  Mr,  Mitchell  (a  certain 
collector)  had  received  an  order  from 
the  Board  to  inquire  into  his  political 
conduct.    He  writes : 

"  Sir,  you  are  a  husband  and  a  father. 
You  know  what  you  would  feel  to  see 
the  much-loved  wife  of  your  bosom,  and 
your  helpless,  prattling  little  ones  tiu'ned 
adrift  into  the  world,  degraded  and  dis- 
graced from  a  situation  in  which  they 
had  been  respectable  and  respected,  and 
left  almost  without  the  necessary  sup- 
port, of  a  miserable  existence."  "For 
myself,"  he  adds,  "  I  could  brave  mis- 
fortune, I  could  face  ruin,  for  at  the 
worst  'Death's  thousand  doors  stand 
open  ; '  but  good  God  !  the  tender  con- 
cerns that  I  have  mentioned,  the  claims 
and  ties  that  I  see  at  this  moment  and 
feel  around  me,  how  they  unnerve  cour- 
age and  wither  resolution !  " 

Here  was  a  man  who  thought  strong- 
ly and  wrote  largely,  and  he  was  prac- 
tically forbidden  to  think  or  to  write. 
It  was  shameful.  That  Bums  was  im- 
prudent, both  in  his  conversation  and 
his  choice  of  companions,  is  probable  ; 
partly  from  his  temperament,  which 
was  bold  and  fearless,  and  partly  from 
the  period  which,  troublous  to  mankind 


in  general,  was  dangerous  to  a  man 
like  him.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
French  Revolution,  with  which  he  could 
not  but  sympathize,  as  another  poet, 
Wordsworth,  is  known  to  have  done. 
He  was  regarded  with  disfavor  by  his 
brother  ofi&cials,  and  the  shadow  of  their 
displeasure,  which  penetrated  into  higher 
circles  than  their  own,  was  cast  upon  his 
daily  life.  An  instance  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  Lockhart,  who 
says  that  during  the  summer  of  1794 
Burns  was  visited  by  a  young  acquaint- 
ance— Mr.  David  McCuUoch,  of  Ardwell 
— who,  riding  into  Dumfries  one  even- 
ing to  attend  a  county  ball,  saw  him 
walking  alone  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
street,  while  the  opposite  side  was 
crowded  with  gay  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
none  of  whom  gave  him  any  sign  of 
recognition.  The  rider,  jumping  from 
his  horse,  joined  the  poet,  and  proposed 
to  him  to  cross  the  street,  but  Bums 
shook  his  head :  "  Nay,  nay,  my  yotmg 
friend,  that's  all  over  now;"  and  be- 
gan presently  to  quote  from  Lady  Grizel 
BailUe's  pathetic  ballad : 

' '  His  bonnet  stood  ance  f u'  fair  on  his  brow, 
His  auld  ane  looked  better  than  mony  ane's 

new ; 
But  now  he  let's  wear  ony  gate  it  will  hing, 
And  casts  himsel'  dowie  upon  the  corn-bing. 

"Oh,  were  we  young,  as  we  ance  hae  been, 
We  sud   hae  been  galloping  down  on   yon 

green, 
And  linking  it  ower  the  lily-white  lea — 
And  werena'  my  heart  light  I  wad  dee. " 

The  next  manuscript  that  I  take  from 
my  box  was  from  the  pen  of  another 
great  writer  who  was,  what  Bums  could 
not  be,  both  from  want  of  taste  and 
practice,  a  master  of  prose  ;  and  also 
what  neither  Burns  nor  Addison  could 
have  been,  a  master  of  blank  verse.  An 
American,  born  about  a  year  and  a  half 
before  the  death  of  Burns,  the  son  of  a 
country  doctor,  he  diligently  read  the 
English  poets  on  his  father's  book- 
shelves, notably  Cowper,  Thomson,  and 
Pope,  and  began  at  an  early  age  to  com- 
pose pieces.  The  shorter  of  these,  which 
were  mostly  descriptive,  were  printed  in 
the  columns  of  a  county  newspaper.  A 
longer  one,  a  political  satire  after  the 
manner  of  Pope,  was  printed  in  a  smaU 
volume  by  his  admiring  father.     At  the 
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age  of  eighteen  or  thereabout,  he  dis- 
covered his  genius  and  wrote  his  first 
poem — the  most  extraordinary  poem 
ever  written  by  a  young  man,  and  one  in 
which  the  coming  sun  of  our  hterature 


And  when  the  last  wild  fowl  would  take  ita 

flight ; 
"Where  the  cunning  squirrel  had  its  granary, 
And  where  the  industrious  bee  had  stored  her 

sweets. 
Go  where  he  would,  he  was  not  solitarj  ; 


may  be  said  to  have  lifted  its  disk  above 
the  darkened  and  cloudy  horizon.  Be- 
gotten in  the  woods  not  yet  cleared  from 
the  neighborhood  of  his  home,  the  edge 
of  the  primeval  forests  which  for  cen- 
turies had  covered  the  shores  of  the 
New  "World — it  revealed  the  secrets 
which  lurked  under  their  boughs,  and 
was  peopled  with  shadows  and  memo- 
ries of  vanished  and  forgotten  races.  By 
no  poet  before  or  since  was  the  univer- 
sality of  Death  so  strongly  stated,  and 
so  impressively  expressed. 

"  This  tragic  lesson  of  mortality 

The  Master  who  hath  left  us  learned  in  youth, 

When  the  Muse  found  him  wandering  by  the 

stream 
That  sparkled,  singing,  at  his  father's  door — 
The  first  Muse  whom  the  New  World,  loving 

long, 
Wooed  in  the  depths  of  her  old  solitude. 
The  green,  untrodden,  world-wide  wilderness 
Surrendered  to  the  soul  of  this  young  man 
The  secret  of  its  silence." 

The  woods  and  waters  with  which  he 
was  surrounded  in  childhood  and  youth 
were  his  teachers,  for  in  addition  to  the 
gift  that  makes  men  poets,  he  had  the 
different  gifts  through  which  they  be- 
come naturalists. 

"  A  student  of  the  woods 
And  of  the  fields,  he  was  their  calendar, 
Knew  when  the  first  pale  wind  flower  would 
appear, 


Flowers  nodded  gayly  to  him,  wayside  brooks 
Slipped  by  him  laughing,  while  the  emulous 

birds 
Showered  lyric  raptures  that  provoked  his  own. 
The  winds  were  his  companions  on  the  hills — 
The   clouds   and   thunders— and   the  glorious 

sun, 
Whose  bright  beneficence  sustains  the  world, 
A  visible  symbol  of  the  Omnipotent, 
Whom  not  to  worship  were  to  be  more  blind 
Than  those  of  old  who  worshipped  stocks  and 

stones." 

Morality  of  the  kind  that  is  not 
learned  from  books,  but  is  the  native 
speech  of  aU  high,  noble,  and  serious 
minds,  contemplative  of  human  conduct 
and  its  consequences  ;  and  philosophy 
of  the  kind  that  turns  the  knowledge  of 
history  into  wisdom — these  qualities, 
which  were  inherent  in  his  nature,  were 
pressed  into  the  service  of  his  poetry 
from  the  first,  and  were  permanent  there 
to  the  last.  To  these  should  be  added 
the  rare  gift  of  imagination,  and  the 
distinction  of  a  pure  English  style, 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  I  need  not 
name  the  man  of  whom  I  am  thinking, 
since  it  has  long  been  a  household  word 
among  us  ;  nor  to  which  of  his  poems  I 
have  referred,  since  they  have  become 
classics.  Not  to  know  them  is  to  confess 
an  ignorance  of  which  few  of  his  coun- 
trymen are  gxiilty. 

Whether  the  masculine  mind  is  dis- 
posed  to  acknowledge  the  equality  of 
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the  feminine  mind,  and  encourage  it  to 
move  in  the  same  orbit  with  itself,  may 
be  doubted.  The  heads  of  most  fami- 
lies devoted  to  more  solid  and  lucrative 
pursuits  than  the  cultivation  of  letters, 
look  askant  upon  pens  in  the  hands  of 
their  gentle  dependents  ;    fathers    and 


tions  from  the  metrical  writings  of  about 
one  hundred  English  ladies,  beginning 
with  Dame  Jvdiana  Berners,  and  ending 
with  Miss  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon. 
Queens  and  princesses  gravely  disport 
themselves  in  this  august  Parnassus, 
and  are  followed  by  a  bevy  of  duchesses, 


mothers  with  daughters  whom  they  wish 
to  see  eligibly  married  are  averse  from 
the  production  of  manuscripts  by  those 
daughters  ;  husbands  protest,  and  not 
always  silently,  against  wives  who  neg- 
lect the  duties  of  their  households  in 
the  unnecessary  creation  of  poems,  and 
the  useless  manufacture  of  novels  ;  and 
brothers — but  where  is  the  brother  who, 
worshipping  the  dancing  sister  of  his 
chum,  does  not  look  with  contempt  upon 
his  own  sister,  who  merely  scribbles  ? 
Stni  they  persist — these  sisters,  wives, 
and  mothers  of  ours — and  when  we  stop 
to  remember  the  few  great  names  which 
shine  like  stars  on  the  bead-roll  of  their 
achievements,  we  honor  them  for  their 
persistence.  The  best  hold  their  own  to- 
day against  men  in  the  art  of  prose  fiction, 
which  they  are  taming  to  voluminous  ac- 
count ;  while  the  finer  spirits  among 
them  are  nearly  abreast  with  their  mas- 
ters in  the  more  diflScult  art  of  poetrj% 

Some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  a  sound  scholar 
and  good  critic,  the  editor  of  Shakespeare, 
Greene,  Peele,  Marlowe,  Middleton,  and 
other  English  dramatists,  published  a 
collection  of  the  verse  of  Lis  country 
women.  It  covers  a  period  of  nearly 
five  hundred  years,  and  contains  selec- 


countesses,  and  other  ladies  of  rank, 
among  whom  we  find  the  mother  of 
Shakespeare's  Pembroke,  and  the  favor- 
ite sister  for  whom  Sidney  wrote  the 
"  Arcadia  ; "  but  most  of  whom  are  now 
forgotten  names,  only  two  being  remem- 
bered by  the  students  of  EngUsh  song 
— namely,  the  fantastic  Duchess  of  New- 
castle, who  exercised  such  strange  fasci- 
nation over  Lamb  ;  and  Anne,  Countess 
of  Winchelsea,  who,  for  the  few  touches 
of  natural  description  in  her  di'eary  pas- 
torals, was  so  absurdly  overrated  by 
Wordsworth  in  his  introduction  to  the 
"Lyrical  Ballads." 

The  greatest  of  British  poetesses  was 
living  when  Mr.  Dyce  compiled  this  an- 
thology ;  but  as  she  was  only  sixteen, 
and  had  printed  nothing  as  yet,  he  was 
ignorant  of  her  existence.  Bom  about 
two  years  before  the  genesis  of  "  Thana- 
topsis,"  the  daughter  of  a  West  Indian 
planter  who  was  then  hving  in  London, 
her  childhood  was  passed  in  the  stately 
homes  and  pleasant  places  for  which 
England  is  so  distinguished.  A  fragile 
little  creature,  and  continuing  such  to 
the  end  of  her  days,  she  spent  her  girl- 
hood in  study,  not  of  the  light  sort  which 
young  ladies  of  her  age  were  then  be- 
stowing upon  the  Waverley  novels  and  the 
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poetry  of  Byron,  but  of  the  serious,  solid 
sort  whereon,  as  Aschani  tells  us,  Lady 
Jane  Grey  meditated  in  her  hours  of 
ease.  The  variety  of  her  studies  at 
this  time  is  shown  in  the  notes  attached 
to  her  first  composition  of  any  length, 
the  "  Essay  on  Mind,"  a  didactic  poem  in 
two  books,  in  which  she  sought  to  di- 
versify the  monotony  of  Pope's  manner 
with  recollections  of  the  more  flippant 
manner  of  Byron.  Seven  years  later 
(1833)  she  published  a  translation  of  the 
"Prometheus  Bound"  of  ^schylus,  and 
four  years  afterward,  with  the  temerity 
that  rushes  in  where  angels  might  fear 
to  tread,  she  published  a  lyrical  drama 
entitled  "The  Seraphim."  That  she  was 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  clas- 
sical literature  is  evident  in  her  trans- 
lation from  ^schylus,  which,  though 
marred  throughout  with  uncouth  pas- 
sages, was  a  masterly  performance  ;  and 
that  her  soul  was  penetrated  by  the  more 
awful  might  and  majesty  of  Hebrew 
scripture  and  tradition  is  also  evident 
in  "The  Seraphim,"  and  in  its  stupen- 
dous but  faulty  successor,  "A  Drama  of 
Exile." 

No  intelligible,  cei-tainly  no  reason- 
ably consistent,  account  of  the  early  life 
of  the  writer  of  these  books  has  yet 
reached  us.  Delicate  from  her  birth, 
and  always  an  invalid,  she  is  represented 
as  suffering  from  a  mysterious  malady, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  caused 
by  a  faU  from  her  horse,  which  she  her- 
self appears  to  have  forgotten,  or  from 
a  cough  which  she  remembered.  Some 
declare  that  she  was  confined  to  her 
room  for  years,  unable,  in  fact,  to  leave 
her  bed  for  months  at  a  time.  Others 
state  that  during  this  period  she  was 
occasionally  met  in  society.  She  was  al- 
ways lying  at  death's  door,  and  always 
writing  letters  and  poems.  The  stifling 
air  of  the  sick-chamber  is  oppressive  in 
these  writings  of  hers — writings  where- 
in the  strength  of  her  mind  is  seen  en- 
gaged in  a  life  and  death  struggle  ^\ith 
the  weakness  of  her  body,  where  she  is 
always  ambitious  and  straining  after  ef- 
fect, where  her  language,  though  forci- 
ble, is  violent,  and  where  her  imagina- 
tion, never  well  in  hand,  runs  riot.  At 
the  age  of  thirty-seven  this  much-writ- 
ing and  much  -  suffering  gentlewoman 
was  married  to  an  English  poet  three 
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years  her  junior, 
who  had  published 
twelve  volumes, 
and  in  whose  hon- 
or, and  for  the  elu- 
cidation of  whose 
verse.  Societies 
have  been  of  late 
years  established 
in  England  and  in 
this  country.  This 
happy  pair,  upon 
the  elder  of  whom 
rested  her  father's 
displeasure,  pro- 
ceeded by  easy 
stages  to  Italy, 
finally  taking  up 
their  abode  at  Casa 
Guidi,  in  Florence, 
where  she  cele- 
brated her  affection 
for  her  husband  in 
a  series  of  imper- 
ishable sonnets 
which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Portu- 
guese from  which 
they  purported  to 
be  translated; 
where  she  wrote  a 
long  novel  in  blank 
verse  ;  where  she 
became  more  Ital- 
ian than  the  Ital- 
ia n  s  themselves, 
entering  with  ques- 
tionable enthusi- 
asm into  their 
political  troubles  ; 
where  her  only 
child  was  bom  ; 
and  where,  suffer- 
ing and  writing  to 
the  last,  she  died 
in  the  summer  of 
1861.  This  daugh- 
ter of  Shakespeare 
joined  the  choir  of 
the  immortals  at 
the  same  age  as  her 
illustrious  father — 
fifty-two.  The  fac- 
simile of  the  stan- 
za [on  p.  220]  is 
from  a  poem  which 
she  wrote  in    the 
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last  years  of  her  life,  and  which  is  too 
well  known  to  stand  in  need  of  the  cold 
interpretation  of  print. 

The  writer  of  the  next  manuscript  was 
ft  countryman  of  Burns,  but  one  to  whom 
that  rich  and  generous  soul  would  not 
have  taken  kindly.  A  younger  son  of  a 
good  family,  coUege-bred,  proficient  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  he  went  up  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Scott,  Jeffrey,  Brougham,  and  other  men 
of  letters  ;  and  where,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Akenside  and  Kogers,  he 
added  another  lordly  pleasure-house  to 
the  lovely  garden  of  English  poetry. 
Its  success  was  so  sudden  that  he  was 
astonished,  and  so  great  that  he  was  be- 
wildered ;  for  from  that  day  forward  he 
was,  as  his  friend  Scott  remarked,  afraid 
of  the  shadow  that  his  own  fame  cast  be- 


Laureate  of  her  naval  victories,  tinsur- 
passed  and  unsurpassable.  A  lion  of 
literary  society,  he  was  sought  after  by 
pubhshers,  who  intrusted  to  him  im- 
portant undertakings  which  generally 
lost  their  freshness  and  value  before  he 
could  persuade  himself  to  finish  them. 

Ten  years  after  the  publication  of 
"The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  he  wrote  a 
pretty  poem  in  the  Spenserian  stanza, 
the  scene  of  which  purported  to  be  laid 
in  America,  but  might  better  have  been 
assigned  to  Arcadia  ;  and  fifteen  years 
later,  he  produced  what  he  called  "A 
Domestic  Tale,"  which  was  neither  read 
by  the  domestics  of  England  nor  by 
their  masters  and  mistresses.  Civil 
enough  to  his  inferiors,  he  was  jealous 
of  his  superiors,  for  whom  he  never  had 
a  good  word.  The  hack  of  booksellers, 
whom  he  always  abused,  he  was  paid  for 


^  ^^^  Y^-Y    *^-^->^  -=^8=^- 

From  a  Manuscript  of  Hawthorne. 
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fore  him.  Yoimg  persons  of  immature 
taste  and  abundant  leisure  may  stOl 
recall  the  glittering  and  tiirgid  lines  of 
this  overrated  production  ;  but  no  lover 
of  its  writer  cares  for  it  now,  for  his 
strength,  which  was  sudden  and  unex- 
pected, was  exercised  only  at  intervals, 
and  in  a  very  different  direction.  He 
was  the  Tyrtseus  of  England's  song,  the 


editing  a  magazine  which  he  neglected 
or  mis-edited  ;  and  put  his  name  to 
books  which  he  never  wrote,  and  prob- 
ably never  read.  Always  a  lover  of  free- 
dom, and  in  sympathy  with  the  upris- 
ings of  the  peoples  of  Europe  against 
their  masters,  he  became  a  popular 
speaker  at  public  meetings,  where,  be- 
lying the  canny  charm  of  his  race,  he 
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occasionally  lost  his  head,  a  calamity  to    son   of    poor   but   tolerably   reputable 
which  he  refers  in  the  note  [on  p.  221].     parents,    whom   he    never   forgave   for 

placing  him  when  a  boy  with  Day  & 

The  writer  of  the  next  manuscript  of    Martin,  of  blacking  celebrity — and  whom 

which  I  shall  present  a  fac-simile  was    he  satirized  later  as  Mrs.  Nickleby  and 
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an  Englishman  of  the  present  cen-  Mr.  Micawber,  he  began  his  career  by 
tury,  who  enjoyed  during  his  lifetime  a ,  becoming  one  of  the  Parliamentary  re- 
greater  reputation  among  the  readers  porters  of  The  Morning  Chronicle,  a 
of  novels  than  was  ever  before,  or  has  paper  which  the  poet  Bums  had  in 
since,  been  gained  by  any  novelist.     A    mind  when,  writing  in  the  person  of  a 
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Dumfries  neighbor,  he  penned  the  epis- 
tle already  quoted.  His  first  litei-ary 
work  consisted  of  a  series  of  sketches 
in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  which,  pub- 
lished under  an  assumed  name,  attract- 
ed enough  attention  to  induce  an  en- 
terprising publisher  to  bring  them  out 
in  book-form.  The  success  of  this  vol- 
ume encouraged  another  firm  of  Lon- 


that  something  good  and  true  will  come 
of  it.  I  was  particularly  impressed  with 
the  childhood  of  the  heroine  in  "  The 
Morgessons,"  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
part  of  the  book.  It  seemed  to  me  as 
genuine  and  life-like  as  anything  that 
pen  and  ink  can  do.  The  latter  part 
showed  much  power,  but  struck  me  as 
neither  so  new  nor  so  true.     Pray  par- 
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don  publishers  to  engage  him  to  write 
a  novel,  which  he  proceeded  to  do — his 
inspiration  at  the  beginning  being  de- 
rived from  the  drawings  with  which  it 
was  to  be  illustrated.  Its  phenomenal 
success  led  to  an  order  from  another 
London  publisher  for  his  second  novel, 
which  appeared  in  a  monthly  Miscel- 
lany, which  he  had  projected.  The  au- 
tograph [on  p.  222]  is  the  fac-simile  of 
a  page  from  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  this 
story  —  not  a  transcript,  but  a  page  of 
the  original  copy  as  it  went  into  and 
came  from  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

The  letter  that  next  appears  [p.  223] 
is  selected  from  one  of  four  which  are  in 
my  possession,  and  which  have  a  greater 
value  in  my  eyes  than  a  patent  of  nobil- 
ity. It  was  traced  by  the  pen  of  a  great 
story-teller,  whose  sweet,  pure,  perfect 
prose  more  than  deserves  the  praise 
that  Johnson  lavished  on  the  prose  of 
Addison.     I  need  not  name  him. 

Concord,  January  26,  1863. 
My  Deae  Mes.  Stoddard  : 

I  am  verj'  glad  to  hear  that  you  are 
writing  another  novel,  and  do  not  doubt 


don  the  frankness  of  my  crude  criti- 
cism ;  for  what  is  the  use  of  saving  any- 
thing unless  we  say  what  we  think  ? 
There  are  very  few  books  of  which  I 
take  the  trouble  to  have  any  opinion  at 
aU,  or  of  which  I  could  retain  any  mem- 
ory, so  long  after  reading  them,  as  I  do 
of  "  The  Morgessons."  I  hope  you  will 
not  trouble  yourseK  too  much  about 
the  morals  of  your  next  work  —  they 
may  be  safely  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

I  thank  Mr.  Stoddard  for  the  German 
translation  of  the  "  Wonder  Book,"  and 
shall  give  it  to  one  of  my  daughters  to 
aid  her  in  her  German  studies.  So  far 
as  I  can  judge,  it  seems  to  be  very  faith- 
fully done. 

Very  sincerely  and  respectfully  yours, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

The  writer  of  the  next  manuscript  was, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  poetic  career, 
fifty  years  ago,  down  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  the  most  popular  poet  of  the  time. 
There  was  something  in  his  verse  that 
touched  the  sensibilities  of  all  classes,  a 
clearness  and  tenderness  of  diction,  an 
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cf    tac4^ti*t 


U^tAttuc 


affluent  fancy,  ^cn\<n^ 

a  recognition  of 
the  homely  love- 
liness that  at- 
taches to  com- 
mon things,  and 
a  disposition — 
which  he  never 
checked  —  to 

moralize.  If  not  Wut«t  UiH*  W<i*tt/  tun*>  -ftAvf    (u  \^  l**^  ^ 
the  teacher,  he  ' 

was     certainly         5  lu,  *r«#  Ovdwo   (n^«ul  <Uv.t  i^tCtt , 
the  preacher  of 
his  countrymen,   y.,      i  m.   . 


Ju<>C  ^  l*rn4,  <>i*t<t  l^*<*  ulUi/^ 


Antagonist  of 
Longfellow, 


liU    lit.    G(<W   lu4    yctti|    (Hi*Mt4    i^ujhi 


whom  he  derid-  c^/^  L  ^it  ^.  UcaJUH  <  IUa. 
ed    for    his  di-  •  i> 

dacticism,  and 
charged  with 
pilfering  from 
his  betters,  the 
maker  of  the 
fourteen  lines 
on  p.  224  was 
unfortunate  in 
his  life,  whose 
infelicity  seem- 
ed to  have  years 
too  many.  Acute 
rather  than 
comprehensive, 
he  professed  to 
be  a  critic,  but, 
apai-t  from  the 
mechanism  of 
authorship, 
which  he  called 
the  philosophy 
of  composition, 
his  verdicts 
were  of  no  value. 
His  tales,  which 

are  numerous,  are  remarkable  for  dark- 
ly imaginative  power ;  and  his  poems, 
which  are  few,  are  remarkable  for  their 
excess  of  verbal  melody. 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the 
blurred,  blotted,  and  almost  illegible 
page  of  erasures  on  p.  226.  An  attempt 
at  a  review,  it  was  scrawled  during  the 
last  year  of  the  writer's  life,  when  his 
mind — the  prolific  mind  which  had  im- 
provised metrical  romances  in  which  the 
age  of  chivalry  shone  with  a  splendor 


not  its  own  ;  the 
dramatic  mind, 
most  fertile 
since  that  of 
Shak  e  8  p  e  a  r  e , 
which  had  cre- 
ated a  world  of 
imaginary  char- 
acters in  a  se- 
ries of  immortal 
novels  —  was 
shattered  b  e  - 
yond  redemp- 
tion. 

The  last  man- 
uscript which  I 
take  to -day  from 
my  Box  is  char- 
acteristic of  its 
author,  who  was 
the  equal  of 
Fielding  in  his 
power  of  delin- 
eating the  man- 
ners of  his  cen- 
tury, and  great- 
er, in  that  he 
was  cleaner  and 
more  humane. 

The  gradual 
accumulation  of 
treasures  like 
these  has  been 
a  source  of  sat- 
isfaction to  me 
for  more  than 
thirty  years.  It 
heightened  my 
interest  in  dead 
authors,  bright- 
,  ened  my  recol- 

^-^^"^^  lection  of  living 
<r^   ^  ones,    many    of 

whom  are  now 
dead,  and  gave  pleasure,  I  think,  to 
some  of  my  friends.  The  svuns  that  they 
cost  me  might  have  been  expended  in 
books  and  pictures,  of  which  I  have  as 
many,  perhaps,  as  ought  to  belong  to  any 
one  man  ;  or  I  might  have  followed  the 
god  Pan  into  WaU  Street,  where  I  am 
told  the  signatures  that  are  most  sought 
after  are  those  of  the  great  money- 
kings  on  certified  checks.  I  am  igno- 
rant of  these,  nor  do  I  particularly  care 
for  them,  since  I  have  those  that  I  value 
more  in  my  Box  of  Autographs. 
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FRANCESCO   PAOLI  MICHETTI— BARBELLA   AND   GEMITO. 
By  A.  F.  Jacassy. 


From  among  the  pupils  of  the  Nea- 
poHtan  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  during  the 
years  of  Morelli's  andPahzzi's  professor- 
ships, stand  out  the  two  most  promis- 
ing artists  of  the  day  in  the  peninsula — 
Michetti  and  Gemito.  That  the  teach- 
ing was  catholic  and  thorough  is  shown 
by  these  men,  as  well  as  by  a  score  of 
their  less  distinguished  co  -  disciples, 
Mancini,  Vetri,  De  Nittis,  Fabron,  De 
Sanctis,  etc.  The  stamp  of  that  school 
was  the  absence  of  any  imitation,  save  in 
isolated  cases,  of  the  manner  or  choice  of 
subjects  of  the  professors,  together  with 
a  diversity  of  method  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  school.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  merits  of  Morelli  that — grown 
to  fame,  settled  in  his  ideas  and  methods 
as  every  artist  becomes  who,  in  refining 
and  enlarging  his  personal  qualities  has 
lost  the  elasticity  of  youthful  days — he 
forgot  what  he  knew  for  what  he  felt — 
forgot  the  practitioner  for  the  teacher — 
and  with  infinite  pains  and  attention, 
studying  to  the  very  core  his  pupils'  as 
he  studied  his  own  compositions,  helped 
them  to  develop  their  particular  genius 
in  the  way  best  suited  to  each.  His  too 
most  brilliant  eUves  will  show  how  com- 
pletely he  succeeded. 

Bohemian  Naples  is  full  of  stories  of 
Michetti's  sojourn  at  the  Academy,  and 
never  tires  of  telling  how  he  came  in  the 
humbls  costume  of  the  peasant  of  his 
province,  wearing  sandals,  linen  rags 
bound  round  the  legs,  a  brass-buttoned 
coat  and  cock's  feathers  stuck  in  a  cone- 
shaped  hat.  Indeed  there  were  enough 
singular  traits  in  him  to  till  an  amusing 
book,  but  the  narration  of  them  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  and  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that,  notwithstanding  fre- 

•  See  "  Neapolitan  Art— MorelU,"  In  Hcribner'b  Mag- 
azine for  December,  1890. 


quent  outbursts  of  eccentricity,  this  lit- 
tle nervous  fellow  quickly  showed  that 
he  had  genius.  If  Bohemia  thinks  that 
the  genius  was  owing  to  the  eccentrici- 
ties it  is  probably  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  it  hopes  to  acquire  the  one 
in  cultivating  the  others. 

Without  money,  leading  a  life  of 
utter  misery,  yet  merry  all  the  while 
and  not  losing  a  moment,  Michetti  was 
soon  known  as  the  hardest  worker  in 
a  crowd  of  hard-working  men.  His 
wonderful  facility  explains  itself  as  nat- 
urally as  that  of  Fortuny,  who  left  a 
great  example  to  the  Eoman  fraternity 
by  resting  from  eight  hours'  solid  work 
at  the  studio  with  four  hours  more  of 
night  work  at  Gigi's.  f  Many  see  only  the 
gift  which  is  in  him,  as  it  was  in  For- 
tuny, and  fail  to  note  the  untiring  labor 
that  has  developed  it ;  the  process  of  de- 
velopment is  in  no  artist  more  easily 
traced,  more  visible  than  in  Michetti. 
That  gift  was  an  organization  sensi- 
tive in  the  extreme,  but  not,  as  was  his 
master's,  to  the  intellectual  side  of  art. 
The  two  men  belong  to  two  epochs, 
Michetti  being  essentially  a  man  of  our 
times — a  true  modern.  Natui-e  is  all  to 
him  ;  he  does  not  admire  it  so  much  as 
he  loves  it  and  its  poetry  of  form  and 
color ;  the  subject  he  does  not  deem 
the  primary  consideration,  and  for  that 
reason  is  more  of  a  painter,  in  the  latter- 
day  sense,  than  his  master.  Fortunate- 
ly Michetti  is  no  reahst,  d  la  Zola,  and 
does  not  seek  to  represent,  much  less  to 
analyze,  the  ugly  ;  but,  as  might  be  in- 
ferred from  his  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  Keats,  he  prefers  to  dwell  on  the  love- 
liness of  things. 

Faithful  to  himself,  even  while  show- 
ing the    influence   of    the    Neapolitan 

t  A  celebrated  night  studio  in  Rome. 
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Francesco  Paoli   Michetti. 


milieu,  his  very  first  paintings  were  of 
his  ieWow-contadini,  of  the  landscapes 
of  his  province,  one  of  the  least  known, 
and  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  of 
all  Italy — Abruzzo.  He  has  ever  been 
true  to  her ;  and  last  year,  when  speak- 
ing of  my  recent  travels  in  the  Orient  I 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  go  where  I 
thought  his  marvellous  color,  his  faculty 
for  perceiving  and  summarizing  the 
characteristics  of  things,  his  truth  to 
types  and  expressions  would  find  a  field 
almost  virgin.  Said  he,  "But,  look — I 
have  been  working  here  twenty  years, 
and  I  still  feel  like  a  child  who  begins 
to  spell.  The  Orient  has  its  beauty,  I 
shoiiid  see  it  like  every  one  ;  but  this 
Vol.  IX.— 25 


beauty  here  I  not  only  see,  I  feel  it  all 
over  me,  '  nel  sangue,'  in  the  blood. 
Ah !  you  see  I  am  a  child  of  the  land 
and  the  more  I  know  of  vaj  Abruzzo  the 
more  I  love  her."  It  is  thanks  to  that 
sentiment,  so  natural  and  yet  so  rare,  the 
same  sentiment  which  made  the  Dutch 
painters  faithful  to  their  humble  mother 
country,  instead  of  to  Italian  half-breeds, 
that  Michetti  gives  us  a  new  page  in 
the  book  of  Art. 

His  first  efforts,  of  which  many  have 
found  their  way  into  our  galleries,  are 
of  rustic  scenes,  with  such  immaterial 
titles  as  "  Young  Shepherds,"  "  Boys," 
"  Girls,"  "  Contadini  Returning  from 
Market,"  etc.,  every-day  incidents  of  peas- 
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Fragment  ot   Michetti's    "  Ottava." 


ant   life   in   the  mountainous  Abruzzo,  their  execution,  their  felicitous  charm  of 

whose  figures   and  landscapes  are  ob-  color  made  them  much  sought  for  by  the 

served  by  a  painter  with  an  eye  for  the  buying  pubhc  and  yet  they  belong  to 

picturesque  and  touched  with  a  loving  what  might  be  termed  pictures  of  the 

and  knowing  spirit.     The  vehemence  of  salable  sort,  with  the  redeeming  feature 


/^VJ^lftifj       f—y^ 


A  Pastoral. 
(Drawn  from  Michetti'e  painting  by  Mr.  Jacaesy.) 
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that  they  are  simple  studies  quickly  and 
unpretentiously  done.  That  which  con- 
stitutes their  atti-action  is  also  their  de- 
fect, they  are  so  forced  in  color  as  to  be 
all  glitter,  showing  an  uncommonly  gift- 
ed personal  temperament  marred  by  ex- 
aggerations. Their  merit— a  great  one 
— is  in  their  absolute  originality  which 
removes  them  from  the  Neapolitan  sub- 
jects of  the  same  kind,  and  stiU  further 
from  the  prevaiUng  imitation  of  For- 
tuny  which  most  of  the  Ital- 
ians had  fallen  into. 

In  those  early  days  Mi- 
chetti's  discriminating 
friends  were  not  without 
anxiety  about  his  future. 
With  one  so  young,  and  al- 
ready in  possession  of  a 
most  seductive  talent,  the 
money  success  and  its  cus- 
tomary adjunct  of  flatteries 
showered  upon  him  might 
result  in  checking  the  full 
possible  development  of  his 
talent  and  the  bud  forever 
remain  a  bud  and  never  blos- 
som into  a  flower.  More- 
over, Michetti  was  not  the 
man  to  whom  advice  could 
be  safely  ofiered,  for  he  had 
a  head  "  like  a  Teuton,"  as 
they  say  in  Italy  of  men  with 
an  iron  will  that  nothing  can 
affect.  Let  alone  perforce, 
though  curiously  watched, 
he  proved  to  have  himself 
better  in  hand  than  his 
friends  dared  to  hope.  In 
the  face  of  his  later  achievements  it 
is  but  just  to  say  that  his  early  and 
abundant  production  was  due  to  the 
exuberance  of  a  youngster,  yesterday 
a  peasant,  to  -  day  finding  himself  an 
artist  conscious  of  strength  and  revel- 
ling in  creative  power.  That  novelty 
exhausted  he  soon  tired  of  what  he  was 
doing.  Of  a  sudden,  without  warning 
or  leave-taking,  he  went  back  to  his 
native  village  of  Francavilla  al  Mare, 
and  there  for  three  years  constrained 
himself  to  make  nothing  from  morning 
till  night  but  studies  in  oils,  pastels,  or 
distemper,  of  all  he  saw  :  of  the  mag- 
nificent Adriatic  with  its  turquoise  blue 
or  deep  indigo  and  iridescent  reflects 
like  shades  of  mother-of-pearl ;   of  the 


ravined  moimtains  and  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  valleys.  His  portfolios 
were  filled  with  impressions,  given  in  a 
summary  but  definite  way,  of  boats  and 
nude  figures  in  the  water  when  sky,  sea, 
and  beach  are  swathed  in  fulgurant  sun- 
light ;  of  flocks  of  sheep,  bands  of  cun- 
ning goats,  sturdy  oxen,  humble  donkeys, 
and  much  abused  horses  in  their  fami- 
liar attitudes  ;  of  dogs  bouncing  by  the 
roadside  ;  of  white-coifed  girls  rambling 


"  Canto  d'Amore." 
(Drawn  from  the  bronze  of  C.  Barbella,  by  A.  F.  Jacassy.) 


through  hill-pastures  and  fields,  of  bud- 
ding trees  standing  out  from  an  exquisite 
mingling  of  touches  in  the  background, 
like  living  poems  of  color  profiled  on  a 
world  of  delicate  and  mysterious  shades ; 
of  winter  landscapes,  sad  and  desolate  ; 
sunrises  and  sunsets  ;  peasants  working 
and  feasting.  The  thousand  effects  of 
light  and  shade,  every  mood  of  nature, 
every  aspect  of  life,  were  dear  to  the 
heart  of  Michetti  and  shone  from  his 
faithful  interpretations  in  a  second  real- 
ity. 

Those  three  years  of  seclusion  were 
the  making  of  the  man,  and  the  best  part 
of  his  life.  When,  with  purse  exhaust- 
ed he  found  himself  obUged  to  come 
back  to  the  world,  he  brought  with  him 
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the  materials  for  a  picture  gathered  at 
the  little  town  of  Chieti  near  his  home. 
In  less  than  a  month  the  "Procession 
of  the  Corpus  Domini  "  was  painted  in 
the  studio  of  his  friend  De  Chirico  at 


Study  of  a  Head   by  Michetti. 

Naples,  and  finished  just  in  time  for 
the  exhibition — Naples,  1877 — where  it 
created  a  great  sensation.  The  public 
at  once  went  crazy  over  it  while  the 
critics,  surprised,  could  but  admire  that 
brilliant  affirmation  of  a  new  master. 

The  whole  length  of  the  canvas  is  oc- 
cupied by  wide  ascending  steps  before 
the  fa(;ade  of  a  church  from  whose 
quaintly  carved  portal  euierges  the  pro- 
cession. Under  a  strii^ed  canopy  an  old 
priest,  shining  in  the  rich  sacerdotal 
vestments  of  great  festal  days,  carries 
in  upraised  hands  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
In  front  of  him,  between  two  rows  of 
women  belonging  to  pious  sisterhoods,  a 
band  of  little,  nude  children,  their  heads 


crowned  with  flowers,  scatter  rose-leaves 
about.  On  the  left  a  crowd  of  kneel- 
ing people  chat  and  smile  among  them- 
selves, while  on  the  right  the  musicians 
of  the  village  brass  band,  more  willing 
than  knowing,  elbow  one  another 
while  tooting  with  puffed  cheeks 
on  their  primitive  and  noisy  in- 
struments. In  the  foreground 
a  man  lights  the  fire -crackers 
which  are  necessary  adjuncts  to 
the  most  solemn  moments  of  re- 
ligious ceremonies  in  southern 
Italy.  It  is  summer  ;  the  day  is 
fine,  the  air  luminous,  the  sun 
shines,  every  one  is  merry  ;  the 
general  scene  is  wonderfully  true 
to  what  the  traveller  frequenting 
the  by-roads  is  accustomed  to 
see.  The  figures  not  only  talk 
and  live,  but  in  their  tiaith  they 
are  so  many  classic  statues 
clothed  in  the  jackets  and  skirts 
of  contadinL 

A  harmonious  splendid  color, 
a  certain  something  plaj^ul  and 
gay  over  it  all,  a  touch  of  south- 
ern exuberance,  the  essentially 
picturesque,  sensual  charm  of 
the  types,  the  vivacity  of  the 
composition  from  ensemble  to 
details,  from  the  wonderful  little 
heads  and  hands  —  mamels  of 
the  most  finished  execution — 
to  the  accessories,  treated  in  a 
manner,  broad,  almost  brutal, 
and  yet  to  an  artist  incomparable 
for  its  suggestiveness  make  it  a 
picture  difuria.  To  characterize 
that  style  of  painting  in  relation 
to  others,  I  should  say  that  it  was  like 
Brahm's  Hungarian  dances  in  the  do- 
main of  music — something  strange  and 
charming  that  everyone  understood  and 
loved  at  first  sight. 

While  the  critics  following  the  public 
applauded,  the  artists  surprised,  paid 
their  best  compUment,  which  is  to  try  to 
find  out  the  secret  of  a  successful  tech- 
nique. The  concert  of  praise  was  a  per- 
fect unison,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  Mi- 
chetti should  not  have  been  spoiled  by 
it;  that  he  was  not,  shows  better  than 
all  else  the  force  of  his  character.  His 
judgment  suffered  nothing,  success  hard- 
ly touched  him ;  he  kept  on  search- 
ing in  his  own  fashion,  working  hard, 
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indifferent  to  the  exaggeration  of  his 
admirers  and  more  unAvilling  than  ever 
to  sacrifice  his  artistic  conscience  to 
money.  His  last  relation  to  Goupil  hap- 
pened about  this  time,  when  he  refused 
to  sell  the  ''  Corpus  Domini,"  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  make  a  replica 
of  it  for  the  same  price — to  make  copies, 
even  for  50,000  francs,  was  not  to  the 
artist's  taste. 

Two  years  later  he  shared  with  Mo- 
relli  the  honors  of  the  Turin  exhibition. 
I  regret  not  to  be  able  to  speak  of  the 
pendant  to  the  "Corpus  Domini,"  the 
"Domenica  delle  Palme "  (Palm  Sun- 
day), having  had  no  chance  to  see  it. 
The  "Ottava"  (Octave),  now  in  the 
king's  collection — where  a  newly  mar- 
ried couple  of  countr}'  folk  make  their 
first  exit  from  home,  going  to  church 
on  the  eighth  day  after  marriage  to  cele- 
brate the  initial  week  of  their  new  life — 
is  a  quaint  scene  charmingly 
illustrated.  A  conscious  hus-  — ■ — 
band  with  his  young  wife,  one  \ 
of  the  artist's  best  creations,  a 
mixture  of  joy  and  shyness, 
eyes  half  cast  down  and  lips 
opening  in  a  faint  smile,  head 
a  company  of  relatives,  young 
girls,  and  solid  -  looking  ma- 
trons, with  all  the  robustness 
and  proud  grace  of  the  antique ; 
while  neighbors  and  passers-by 
gaze  on  curiously.  It  is  after  a 
rain,  the  wet  ground  reflects  a 
stormy  sky  with  threatening 
clouds  full  of  motion. 

"I  MorticelU"  (The  Little 
Dead  Ones) — a  true  plein-air, 
that  those  who  make  shadows 
with  black  or  bitumen  and 
lights  with  white,  have  called 
fantastic  and  unreal — gives  the 
impression  of  an  oppressive 
summer  day  when  all  things 
appear  as  through  a  screen  of 
radiant  and  vibrating  light 
which  permeates  even  the  shad- 
ows and  makes  them  luminous. 
The  rusticity  of  this  touching 
old  provincial  custom  is  ren- 
dered in  a  truthful  way  ex- 
empt from  sentimentality  yet 
full  of  pathos. 

K  what  Liszt  has  said  is  true 
— that  it  is  better  for  an  artist 


to  be  loved  than  admired — then  after 
Turin,  Michetti  could  rest"  satisfied.  In 
1880,  at  Milan,  he  did  not  meet  with  the 
same  popular  applause,  and  little  stir  was 
caused  by  his  numerous  collection  of 
studies,  largely  in  pastels.  It  is  easy  to 
imderstand  why  pieces  of  excellent  work- 
manship, deficient  in  the  powerful  attrac- 
tion of  subject,  did  not  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large — for  in  that  matter  the  Italian 
public  is  no  better  than  ours — but  they 
were  judged  by  the  elite  as  being  of  a 
higher  order  than  his  previous  works, 
and  every  one  of  them  was  bought  by 
artists,  a  fact  which  speaks  for  itself. 

At  last  at  Rome,  in  1884,  Michetti  came 
out  with  his  chef-d'ceuvre  and  the  most 
important  work  of  the  Italian  school, 
"DVoto." 

The  man  who  had  seemed  to  sacrifice 
everj'thing  to  the  external  vision  had 
been  all  the  time  pregnant  with  deeper 


A  Study  by  Michetti. 
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thought.  No  one  had  seen  any  traces 
of  that  inward  development  until,  when 
matured  and  complete,  the  artist  struck 
his  hisfh  note  in  the  revelation  of  an 


to  pasture,  bearing  the  dead  to  the 
Campo  Santo,  the  bride  to  her  home  ; 
those  peasants  whose  songs  and  laugh- 
ter he  made  us  hear,  he  now  shows  us 


The    Sculptor    Gemito    at    Work. 
(From  Meissonier's  painting.) 


art  of  greater  range  and  power.  In 
fact  from  the  peinture  de  genre  done 
playfully  until  then  Michetti,  at  a  bound, 
reached  the  grand  art ;  Naples,  Turin, 
and  Milan  were  halting-places — the  goal 
was  Rome.  Yet  he  did  not  go  out  of 
his  field  ;  he  did  not  abandon  his  sub- 
jects ;  those  same  peasants  he  had 
shown  us  in  the  fields,  leading  the  flocks 


again — but  we  enter  into  their  souls. 
Here  is  the  "  Proximus  Tuus,"  no  more 
with  the  quaint  and  cunning  ways  which 
so  pleased  our  eesthetic  sense  but  in  a 
scene  passionate,  almost  terrible,  whose 
every  detail  speaks  the  savage  and  de- 
grading superstitions  that  still  chain 
our  ignorant  brother. 

The  canvas  is  very  large  and  the  fig- 
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ures  life-size,  the  scene  within  a 
church  on  a  feast-day  of  some  re- 
nowned saint.  From  near  and  far  in 
the  province  peasants  have  come  on 
pilgrimage  to  ask  a  special  grace — 
the  one  most  at  heart  with  these 
simple  natures — to  be  blessed  with 
children.  Amid  a  curious  crowd 
pushing  with  rough  eagerness,  the 
barefooted,  travel  -  stained  pilgrims 
creep  on  their  bellies  like  beasts,  lick- 
ing the  dirty  pavements  with  such 
fervor  that  blood  trickles  from  their 
tongues.  Their  goal  is  the  miracle- 
working  image  of  the  saint,  an  an- 
tique bust  of  some  lloman  warrior, 
adorned  with  a  circle  of  glittering 
metal  by  way  of  halo  and  near  which 
a  priest,  richly  clad  and  dull  of  eye, 
blesses  with  automatic  gesture  each 
one  who  passes. 

There  is  notliing  more  human, 
more  sacred  than  the  desire  for  pa- 
ternity in  man,  the  passion  for  ma- 


Fortuny. 
(From  the  bust  by  Gemito.) 


Verdi. 
(From  the  bust  by  Gemito.) 

ternity  in  woman,  but  this 
low  begging  for  it  by  human 
beings  transformed  into 
brutes  is  inexpressibly  sad. 
It  is  more,  it  fills  us  with 
shame  that  in  our  modern 
and  cultured  civilization  such 
practices  should  exist.  The 
artist  gives  the  most  tangible 
expression  to  the  cry  of  his 
revolted  soul  in  the  choice  of 
a  scene  faithful  to  nature  not 
only  in  its  conception  but  in 
every  one  of  its  details.  In 
showing  us  what  he  has  seen 
he  forces  us  to  feel  what  he 
has  felt.  I  know  there  are 
two  ways  of  understanding 
Art.  Some  think  that  a 
painter's  object  is  first  and 
last,  to  paint  well ;  others, 
that  like  the  poet,  he  has  a 
mission,  and  his  talent  must 
be  put  to  the  service  of  high 
ideals.  The  "  Voto  "  ought  to 
satisfy  them  all.  It  is  a  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  painting  no  less 
than  an  eloquent  sermon.  The 
artist  is  a  patriot  like  Mazzini 
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and  Garibaldi ;  his  "  Voto  "  the  work  of 
a  true  man,  a  protest  more  forcible  than 
words  against  the  exaltation  of  idolatry, 
a  blow  at  the  bonds  which  coerce  minds 
and  hinder  progress,  and  when  its  com- 
bative element  shall  have  lost  its  time- 
liness, it  will  still  remain  as  an  histori- 
cal document  of  a  period  of  transition, 
priceless,  because  a  faithful  copy  of  a 
real  scene. 

But  let  me  speak  directly  of  the  pict- 
ure. The  first  impression,  that  of  a 
crowd  in  church,  is  at  first  confused  and 
indistinct.  From  the  mixture  of  forms 
and  hues  in  an  incense-burdened  atmos- 
phere soon  emerge,  vividly  and  wonder- 
fully grouped,  eager-eyed  spectators, 
creeping  forms,  and  pallid  faces,  con- 
verging toward  a  culminating  point, 
two  hands  outstretched,  passionately 
clutching  the  saint's  figure,  while  a  face 
of  ecstatic  expression  showers  kisses 
upon  the  cold  lips  of  bronze.  The  exe- 
cution helps  faithfully  the  idea,  the  lines 
of  the  composition,  broken  and  com- 
plex, melt  in  a  powerful  ensemble  ;  and 
there  is  a  dignity,  a  manly  simplicity, 
something  so  sober  and  masterly  in  the 
handling  that  the  great  Spaniards,  Pra- 
dilla  and  Villega  (and  every  one  knows 
what  a  Spanish  artist's  ideal  is),  have 
said  that  no  such  piece  of  painting  has 
been  seen  since  the  days  of  Velasquez. 
The  many  cartoons  exhibited  by  the  side 
of  the  "  Voto  "  showed,  with  the  refining 
and  development  of  the  first  conception, 
how  conscientiously  it  had  been  thought 
and  studied.  I  should  like  to  speak  of 
the  individuality  of  each  type  so  vigor- 
ously accentuated,  of  that  truth  to  Nat- 
ure which,  instead  of  suggesting  the 
wearisome  process  of  copying,  forces 
one  to  acknowledge  the  ideal  interpre- 
tation of  a  superior  artist  ennobling  all 
he  touches,  just  as  a  great  poet  gives 
dignity,  and  new  and  deeper  meanings,  to 
the  commonest  phrases.  I  should  like 
also  to  dwell  on  the  well-chosen  and 
typical  episodes  which  picture  the  differ- 
ent incidents  of  married  life ;  the  mother, 
in  all  the  pride  of  her  heart,  coming, 
with  a  child  nestled  on  her  breast,  to 
acknowledge  the  saint's  intercession  ;  the 
3'oung  bride  and  the  old  husband  ;  the 
poor,  beaten  wife  in  shame  and  grief  at 
her  sterility ;  the  father  whose  only  son 
is  dead  and  who  prays  for  another — but 
Vol.  IX.— 26 


here  I  feel  too  keenly  the  truth  of  George 
Lafenestre's  saying  that  in  Art,  "  an 
hour's  description  is  not  worth  a  five 
minutes'  sight,  "  and  I  can  only  beg  all 
lovers  of  the  beautiful  when  in  Rome 
to  go  and  see  that  magnificent  page  at 
the  Capitoline  Museum.  Should  they 
happen  to  come  from  Paris  after  hav- 
ing seen  the  impeccably  correct  grande 
peinture  of  the  modern  French  painters 
(I  was  tempted  to  write  savants),  they 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  in  this  by  an 
absence  of  the  academic  and  dry  ele- 
ment. It  is  of  a  different  temperament 
from  the  French,  with  less  correctness 
in  the  cold  sense  of  the  word,  but  with 
more  true  sentiment,  more  individual- 
ity— a  temperament  controlled  not  so 
much  by  the  head  as  by  the  heart,  and 
consequently  more  artistic  and  more  in- 
teresting alike  to  public  and  connois- 
seurs. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Italians 
did  not  choose  to  exhibit  in  the  last 
Paris  International  Exhibition.  With 
the  exception  of  Segantini,  Avhose  deli- 
cate sentiment  and  curious  researches 
of  technique  make  him  always  worthy 
of  critical  consideration,  not  one  of  their 
foremost  artists  was  represented.  How 
highly  interesting  it  would  have  been 
to  see  Morelli  and  Michetti  by  the  side 
of  their  great  foreign  confreres  !  I  be- 
lieve the  Parisian  critics,  though  pro- 
vincial enough  in  that  they  are  not 
given  to  dealing  ultra-generously  with 
those  independent  foreigners  who  show 
indifference  to  the  opinion  of  the  great 
city,  are  sufficient  lovers  of  the  worthy 
in  Art  to  have  ratified  the  verdict  of 
Turin,  that  the  Neapolitan  exhibit  was 
a  revelation.  To  my  sense,  now  that  Co- 
rot  and  the  other  glorious  hghts  of  the 
generation  of  1830  have  passed  away,  it 
is  as  interesting  an  artistic  movement 
as  impressionism,  and  the  Itahans  may 
well  be  pardoned  for  calling  it  their 
second  Renaissance. 

Two  years  ago  IVIichetti  sent  to  Ven- 
ice seven  or  eight  little  canvases  in  his 
old  vein — landscapes  with  peasant  chil- 
dren. I  remember  especially  one  of 
them — a  young,  ragged  girl  coming 
down  the  hill-side,  driving  some  turkeys 
before  her  while  her  little  brother  trots 
along  behind.  The  careless  creature 
sings  at  the  top  of  her  voice  with  all  the 
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energy  of  healthy  animal  spirits,  and 
against  the  fading  glory  of  an  Italian 
sunset  her  head  stands  out  in  cool 
shadow,  a  golden  nimbus  of  wild  curls 
floating  about  it.  How  it  reminded  me 
of  that  incomparable  little  Breton,  "The 
Song  of  the  Lark."  It  is  the  same  sen- 
timent with  two  different  expressions  ; 
one  of  the  quiet,  thoughtful  Northern 
nature,  and  the  other  of  the  exuberant 
life  and  picturesque  beauty  of  the  South. 
But  for   occasional  flying  visits   to 


\^c 


A  Neapolitan  Fisherman. 
(From  the  bronze  by  Gemlto.) 

Rome,  Paris,  London,  Michetti  lives 
in  Francavilla  al  Mare,  a  tiny  village 
perched  in  a  delightfully  quaint  fashion 
on  a  low  mountain  spur,  a  stone's  throw 
from  that  Adriatic  which,  though  less  re- 
nowned than  the  Gulf  of  Venice  or  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  is  quite  as  full  of  enchant- 


ing beauty.  Driving  to  the  old  convent 
he  inhabits  one  has  to  pass  through 
little  roads  with  a  background  of  silver- 
green  olive-trees  and  bright  garden  veg- 
etations, where  contadini  stand  or  work 
just  as  in  his  pictures.  The  village  is 
queerly  built,  the  houses  very  old,  the 
people  of  a  cleanliness  which  strikes  one 
most  pleasantly.  In  the  huge  studio  by 
the  sea,  portfolios  and  cartoons  are  piled 
up  in  corners,  while  aU  about  lie  scores  of 
canvases  with  rough  ideas  jotted  down 
on  them  when  the  inspiration  was  fresh. 
Michetti — "  Don  Ciccio  "  as  he  is  called 
familiarly — has  rearranged  the  convent 
to  suit  his  fancy,  and  a  very  comfort- 
able though  imique  habitation  it  is.  His 
great  happiness  is  when  his  friends  and 
fellow  -  Abruzzesi — Tosti  the  musician, 
Gabriel  d'  Annunzio  the  poet,  Barbella 
the  sculptor,  De  Nino  the  folk-lorist — 
come  hither  round  his  hospitable  table. 
Then  there  is  the  true  Abruzzo  feast- 
making.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  faU 
on  such  a  reimion  when — with  interludes 
of  songs,  readings  of  poetry,  and  story- 
telling— lively  dissertations  about  Art, 
stimulated  by  the  generous  wine  of  Sul- 
mona* — the  wine  of  Ovidius — ran  on 
far  into  the  "wee  sma'  hours."  It  was  par- 
ticularly refreshing  in  these  times  of 
cosmopolitanism  when  people  of  mark 
think  capitals  the  only  places  worthy 
to  work  and  live  in,  to  see  these  men, 
who  occupy  the  foremost  rank  in  their 
professions  in  Rome  and  London,  so 
deeply  attached  to  their  natal  soil,  such 
enthusiastic  lovers  of  its  people,  its  dia- 
lect, its  songs,  and  festas. 

Last  year  Michetti's  life-size  portraits 
of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  attracted 
the  attention  any  work  of  his  now  de- 
serves. I  must  confess  frankly  that,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  I  do  not  care  for 
them,  though  it  is  needless  to  say,  com- 
ing from  such  a  hand,  they  have  many 
fine  points.  Their  quality  of  official 
portraits  (two  of  them  were  intended  as 
gifts  for  the  young  German  Emperor 
in  souvenir  of  his  visit  to  Rome)  would 
have  hampered  even  the  old  masters. 
One  represents  King  Umberto  on  horse- 
back in  the  uniform  of  the  colonel  of  his 
German  regiment;  the  costume  is  ab- 
solutely ridiculous  in  shape,  and  its  flat, 

*  Sulmona,  one  of  the  large  cities  of  Abruzzo,  la  Ovid's 
birthplace. 
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discordant  blue  with  white  trimmings, 
treat  it  as  you  may,  is  an  execrable  note 
of  color ;  the  horse,  almost  free  from 
disfiguring  accoutrements,  is  fine  ;  its 
rich  bay  hide,  under  which  a  perfect 
organism  is  felt,  shines  in  the  sun. 
That  horse  such  as  Nature  made  him 
make  the  gaudiness  and  tinsel  of  official 
habiliments  appear  pitifully  cheap.  The 
second  portrait,  showing  Umberto  stand- 
ing in  his  by  no  means  artistic  uniform 
of  Italian  general,  is  excellent  and  full 
of  individuality ;  the  two  vigorous  hands 
clasp  the  sword-hilt  on  which  they  rest ; 
in  the  worn,  sober  face,  the  eyes  shining 
from  within,  give  the  earnest,  inquiring 
look  familiar  to  the  man,  who,  if  not  a  * 
genius,  is  at  least  an  honest  ruler  with 
a  deep  sense  of  the  grave  responsibility 
and  duties  of  high  office.  Queen  Mar- 
gherita's  charm  is  a  charming  smile, 
which  animates  and  transforms  feat- 
ures otherwise  iminteresting  ;  but  it  is 
not  in  the  accepted  tradition  to  make 
an  official  effigy  of"  the  Queen  smiling, 
such  a  mood  being  too  familiar  for  a 
sovereign.  And  moreover,  as  she  had 
to  be  represented  standing,  the  painter, 
wrestling  with  the  problem  of  a  gener- 
ous figure  rather  petite,  clad  in  a  plain, 
tight,  decollete  court  dress  of  white  silk, 
conceived  the  idea  of  arranging  the  train 
so  as  to  fall  before  her  down  the  steps 
of  the  throne.  The  effect  is  curious.  To 
resume  I  should  say  that  these  portraits 
are  the  best  things  of  a  bad  kind  that 
could  be  done ;  but  they  are  certainly 
not  the  portraits  Michetti  would  have 
liked  to  paint,  and  some  of  his  studies, 
especiall}'  a  head  of  the  Queen,  are  in- 
finitely superior  to  them  in  their  rough 
and  unhampered  impressions. 

Constantino  Barbella,  in  taking  for 
subject  the  Abruzzo  peasant,  has  been 
called  the  IVIichetti  of  sculpture.  Co- 
disciple  of  Michetti,  carried  by  friend- 
ship as  well  as  by  the  influence  of  a 
stronger  personality,  he  left  the  Acad- 
emy to  go  back  with  him  to  their  na- 
tal pro\ince.  Although  he  is  not  an 
imitator  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  he 
has  learned  to  see  through  his  friend's 
eyes,  and  that  he  has  found  his  inspi- 
ration in  the  spring  that  Michetti  dis- 
covered. His  statuettes,  with  personal 
qualities  of  expression,  have  some  of 
the  beauty  of  form  and  character  so  pre- 


eminent in  the  marvellous  little  Pom- 
peian  bronzes  of  the  Naples  Museum. 
In  their  chosen  diminutive  size  they  are 
carried  to  an  extreme  ini  which  is  not 
finicky  and  never  degenerates  into  vulgar 
prettiuess.  They  stand  a  rare  exception 
among  the  rubbish  of  commercial  ItaUan 
sculpture  with  its  trompe  d'aeil,  its  bangs, 
laces  and  silks,  so  painfully  and  cruelly 
reproduced,  suggesting  the  dressmaker 
or  the  wigmaker  more  than  the  sculptor. 
Barbella  is  at  his  best  in  some  figures 
of  solid  women  with  soft  lines  lovingly 
caressed — charming  flowers  of  healthy 
and  graceful  development. 

Gemito  has  been  idle  for  the  past  few 
years,  unable  and  unwilling  to  work  at 
his  many  orders.  He  received  a  grand 
medal  of  honor  and  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  d'Honneur  at  Paris  last  year ;  but 
the  poor  fellow  has  fallen  into  some  sort 
of  sickly  and  morbid  condition  from 
which  nothing,  it  is  feared,  will  ever 
rouse  him.  And  his  is  not  a  special 
case  ;  it  seems  as  if  there  were  some 
evil  spirit,  a  kind  of  jeltatura,  attached 
to  the  Neapolitan  artists.  Mancini,  an 
incomparable  virtuoso,  the  strange  and 
fanciful  painter  of  heads,  which  though 
queerly  painted  have  a  prodigious  in- 
tensity of  life,  was  often  confined  in  an 
asylum  ;  De  Chirico,  an  early  rival  of  Mi- 
chetti, died  crazy.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  all  these  men  came  from  the  lowest 
and  poorest  classes,  and  that  contrary 
to  the  common  opinion  they  are  very 
hard  workers.*  Perhaps  the  contrast 
between  their  early  life,  so  full  of  mis- 
eries and  privations,  of  hard  struggles 
against  hunger  and  against  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  public — that  eternal  wor- 
shipper of  idols — and  success  coming 
suddenly  and  in  the  exaggerated  manner 
of  the  southerners,  whose  enthusiasm 
knows  no  measure,  was  too  much  for 
sensitive,  highly  strung  organizations. 
To  think  that  a  head  of  Mancini,  given 
away  for  four  francs,  went  up  in  two 
years  to  ten  thousand  francs !  This 
fantastic  artist  used  to  work  in  a 
singular  way  with  his  canvas  on  the 
floor,  and  looking-glasses  all  round  his 

•  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  people  have  to  work  hard  in 
Italy,  where  iio  individual  fills  more  comi)letely  our  idea 
of  the  lazzarcme  than  the  Italian  heir  to  a  title,  satisfied  to 
vegetate  on  his  meagre  income,  eating  just  enough  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  but  dressmg  in  the  height 
of  style  that  he  may  be  able  to  parade  nis  pretentioua 
nalllty  on  the  fashionable  promenades. 
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model ;  as  the  result  was  marvellous 
his  method  of  obtaining  it  was  praised 
as  evidence  of  genius — the  imbecility 
and  unmanliness  of  his  wild  admir- 
ers spoiled  the  man,  so  that  he  went 
headlong  from  whimsicahty  into  lu- 
nacy. Much  of  his  work  is  lost  through 
the  use  of  mixtures  such  as  sulphuric 
acid,  with  the  paints  ;  what  remains  is 
unique,  however.  As  in  the  "  Gioconda  " 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  there  is  in  the 
eyes  of  his  faces  a  depth  of  meaning — an 
indefinite  something,  subtle,  unrestful — 
which  makes  us  penetrate  into  their 
very  humanity,  and  wonder  about  their 
thoughts. 

If,  after  some  years  of  study  at  the 
Academy,  Gemito's  talent  was  fully 
known  and  recognized  in  artistic  circles, 
the  unprotected  lad  was  nevertheless 
nearly  always  at  the  point  of  starva- 
tion. That  kind-hearted  and  noble  fel- 
low, Fortuny,  his  most  intimate  friend, 
helped  him  as  much  as  he  could  ;  but 
Gemito  was  proud,  and  there  were  many 
things  that  even  a  friend  could  not  do 
for  him.  Weary  at  last  of  the  double- 
faced  existence,  with  glory  on  one  side, 
starvation  on  the  other,  he  decided  to 
try  his  fortune  in  that  Mecca  of  artists, 
Paris,  taking  with  him  his  first  sta- 
tue, "  Neapolitan  Fisherman,"  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1877.  So  wor- 
thy was  it  of  the  notice  it  attracted 
that  the  jury  awarded  him  a  second- 
class  medal,  an  almost  unheard  of  dis- 
tinction for  a  first  exhibit,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  loud  cries  raised  all  down 
the  line  of  second-rate  sculptors,  that 
parts  of  it  had  been  moulded  on  the  Ufe, 
a  criticism  which  at  least  shows  its  mas- 
terly execution  though  common-sense 
might  have  told  these  carping  critics 
that  such  a  thing  is  scarcely  possible, 
and  that  if  it  were,  the  putting  together 
of  portions  so  moulded  would  require 
more  art  and  would  be  more  difficult 
than  the  copy  and  interpretation  of  life. 

Perfectly  unknown  in  Paris,  having 
refused  all  letters  of  introduction,  Ge- 
mito, who  entertained  a  very  high  opin- 
ion of  himself  and  his  works,  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  propositions  from  the  deal- 
ers that  would  have  well  satisfied  many  a 
debutant.  As  a  consequence,  he  might 
have  starved  iu  Paris,  as  in  Naples, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  appreciation  of 


Meissonnier,  The  French  painter  who 
strongly  admired  the  "  Neapolitan  Fish- 
erman" and  had  said  that  he  wanted 
it,  wondered,  as  time  passed  during 
which  Gemito  went  often  to  see  him, 
why  the  statue  was  not  forthcoming. 
Much  puzzled  he  at  length  inquired 
when  it  would  come.  Whereat  Gemito 
explained  that  the  price  he  had  put  on 
it  (thirty  thousand  francs)  was  too  much 
for  a  brother  artist.  Anyone  familiar 
with  Meissonnier's  ways  can  imagine 
his  offended  air  and  the  gesture  with 
which  while  showing  the  pictures  on  the 
walls  of  his  studio,  he  exclaimed :  "  But 
look  there,  Gemito,  each  of  those  squares 
'  is  worth  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand francs,  and  I  am  richer  than  most 
collectors  w^hen  I  want  to  gratify  my  ar- 
tistic tastes ! "  Yet  weeks  went  by  and 
the  statue  did  not  appear.  There  was 
nothing  for  Meissonnier  to  do  but  to  go 
himself,  with  two  porters,  and  fetch  it — 
which  he  did. 

Afterward,  Gemito,  in  return  for  his 
portrait  painted  by  Meissonnier,  made 
that  bronze  standing  figure  of  the  French 
master  that,  wonderful  as  it  was,  could 
not  possibly  be  accused  of  being  cast 
on  life,  as  it  was  in  modern  costume 
and  but  haK  size.  It  won  unanimous 
praise  (Salon,  1880),  and  all  the  eminent 
French  critics  agreed  in  pronouncing  it 
a  chef-d'oeuvre.  With  what  vigor,  what 
naturalness  of  good  company,  Gemito 
had  campk  his  picturesque  model — short, 
thick-set,  the  legs  solid  and  apart,  the 
broad  chest  and  arched  back !  With 
what  penetrating  analysis  he  had  ren- 
dered the  proud  head  with  its  beard  of 
old  gold ;  its  fine,  sharp  eyes,  its  disdain- 
ful smile !  The  whole  figure,  from  the 
feet  to  the  head — and  to  the  palette 
the  hand  grasps  as  nervously  as  if  it 
were  a  rapier — is  sparkling  with  verve 
and  esprit.  Treatment  and  conception 
are  novel  yet  perfect  of  their  kind,  show- 
ing how,  when  handled  by  a  master,  the 
metal  can  abdicate  its  cold  stiffness  and 
bend  to  a  subtle  interpretation  of  life. 

A  critical  enumeration  of  the  works 
of  other  pupils  of  Morelli  and  Palizzi  is 
needless,  my  object  having  been  simply 
to  call  attention  to  a  school  compara- 
tively unknown  and  to  the  great  results 
it  has  already  achieved.  I  have  tried  to 
show  that  its  strength  and  attractive- 
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ness — its  keynote,  so  to  speak — lies  in 
its  broadness,  catholicity,  and  above  all 
in  its  intense  modernity.  We  are  get- 
ting to  think  more  and  more  nowadays 
that  personal  temperament,  helped  by 
hard  and  earnest  study  of  nature  and 
life,  is  better  than  the  mass  of  traditional 
conventions  embodied  in  what  is  called 
a  style.  Alfred  de  Musset — who  would 
be  neither  a  classicist  nor  a  romanti- 
cist, but  himself — has  voiced  the  mod- 
em idea  in  his  often-quoted  verse  : 

"Mon  verre  ii'est  pas  grand,  mais  je  bois  dans 
mon  verre." 

This  Neapolitan  school,  bom  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  old  routine,  lives  on  the 
principle  that  close  adherence  to  a  the- 
ory implies  lack  of  strength  and  of  per- 
sonal dignity,  and  that  no  rules  can  ever 
be  given  dispensing  man  from  thinking 
and  judging  for  himself.*  It  says  the 
result,  with  those  who  attempt  to  follow 
a  code  of  given  rules,  is  that  they  do  not 
live  their  own  lives  and  do  not  im- 
prove   their    opportunities.      Imitation 

•  It  might  be  said  that  to  a  few,  absolutely  destitute  of 
individudity,  the  following  of  a  theory  would  prove  a 
lesser  evil  than  an  aimless  setirch  in  trying  to  express 
that  which  does  not  exist — personal  feelings.  But  are 
such  men  born  for  Art  ? 


in  Art  is  odious.  It  means  not  the  imi- 
tation of  a  mood  of  Nature  but  the  cast- 
ing of  a  mind,  sovd  and  heart,  into  an- 
other's. Can  we  imagine  a  following 
of  little  Keatses,  little  Beethovens,  httle 
Millets  ? 

This  school  shows  a  set  of  men  who 
have  but  one  thing  in  common,  the  ar- 
tistic faculty,  developed  in  the  sense  of 
each  one's  individuality.  Let  us  now  look 
at  Paris — recognized  art  centre  of  the 
world — and  what  do  we  see  ?  But  an  end- 
less array  of  small  congregations,  gath- 
ered, like  devotees  at  a  shrine,  aroimd 
some  special  idol  outside  of  which  there 
is  no  salvation.  Truly  the  world  of  Cult- 
ure and  Art,  which  is  ever  prone  to 
sneer  at  fads  ajid  fashions  sweeping  over 
the  majority  of  mortals,  and  making  it 
resemble  a  flock  of  sheep  running  hither 
and  thither  after  some  leader,  is  not  ex- 
empt from  that  same  sort  of  thing,  and 
that  is  why  the  example  set  by  this  Nea- 
politan school  is  not  amiss. 

Lastly,  how  gratifying  to  all  lovers  of 
the  beautiful  is  the  fact  that  old  Italy 
— long  sterile  of  great  artists — is  dead 
and  that  the  Italy  of  to-day,  just  come  to 
womanhood,  offers  them  such  offspring 
as  MoreUi  and  Michetti,  as  harbingers 
of  the  future. 


THE   SNOW'S   DREAMER. 
By  Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

Asleep  within  her  marble  room  she  lies, 

And  dreams  of  days  to  come  when  she  shall  go 
Across  the  meadows  in  the  morning  glow, 

Song  on  her  lips,  and  gladness  in  her  eyes  : 

In  dreams  she  sees  again  the  warm,  blue  skies. 

And  breathes  the  fragrance  which  the  soft  gales  blow 
From  trees  whose  blossoms,  like  belated  snow. 

Have  filled  the  orchards  with  a  sweet  surprise. 


So  shall  she  dream,  and  slumber  on  until 

The  first  faint  whispers  of  the  south  wind  bring 
The  shy  anemones,  all  white  with  fear, 
To  look  upon  her  in  her  chamber  still ; 

Then,  waking,  hear  the  blue-bird  blithely  sing 
To  welcome  in  the  Daybreak  of  the  Year! 


JERRY. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Life    crowded    on   liim,  and    tlie    days   that 
swept 
Relentlessly  all  trust  and   love  from  out  his 

heart. 
Where  could  he  put  his  faith,  where  clasp  a 
hand, 
That  would  not  turn  against  him 
if  occasion  called  ?  " 


i  O  U  will  have  to  be  very  cau- 
tious and  very  watchful," 
and  Greg  paused  in  his  idle 
whittling  of  the  table ;  "Hen- 
ley is  bitterly  opposed  to 
you,  and  only  has  been  held 
from  molesting  you  and  your 
plans  by  the  positive  orders  of  the  doc- 
tor ;  I  found  this  out  when  I  was  survey- 
ing in  Eureka." 

"  Do  you  think  Henley  will  use  un- 
fair means  to  hurt  me  ?  "  and  Jerry  rose 
and  leaned  against  the  chimney. 

Greg  stuck  his  knife  up  in  the  table 
once  or  twice  thoughtfully,  not  looking 
up. 

"I  do  not  like  Heidey,"  he  answered, 
cautiously. 

Then  Jerry  put  on  his  hat,  and  Greg 
went  to  the  door  with  him. 

"I  will  watch  and  listen  for  you,"  he 
said,  rather  hurriedly,  "  and  will  warn 
you  ;  but  do  not  trust  anyone." 

"  Thanks,"  and  Jerry  stepped  out  in- 
to the  black  night  and  biting  wind  ;  he 
took  off  his  hat  to  the  cold  air  and  drew 
a  long  breath — he  felt  as  one  standing 
in  front  of  a  desperate  battle  ! 

For,  though  estranged,  he  found  that 
through  all  the  doctor  had  protected 
him  against  Paul,  who  now  stood  re- 
vealed  as  an  enemy  whose   bitterness 


could  not  be  measured.  And  the  last 
time  they  had  spoken  together,  that 
dreadful  day  down  at  the  mine,  he  had 
cursed  Paul  with  unexampled  fury,  and 
had  done  it  for  the  sake  of  a  man  who 
in  his  death  had  struck  him  the  crudest 
blow  that  the  most  careful  malice  could 
have  designed. 

It  had  not  been  designed,  he  could 
reason  that  out;  stiU  his  heart  grew 
hard  as  he  remembered,  and  said  to  him- 
self, "It  was  only  a  piece  of  the  doctor's 
cold,  careful  wisdom." 

It  had  been  a  great  pain  to  him  that 
the  doctor  had  died  estranged  from  him, 
and  that  the  people  should  know  this, 
and  so  think  it  all  right  that  Paxil  should 
arrange  everything  for  the  honoring  of 
the  dead  ;  that  even  strangers  should  be 
called  in  and  he  shut  out.  It  had  hurt 
him  deeply,  and  when  after  the  fimeral 
Engineer  MiUs  had  asked  all  the  com- 
pany to  return  with  him  to  the  doctor's 
house,  as  the  wiU  was  to  be  read,  Jerry 
had  turned  away,  until  stopped  by  a 
special  message  that  he  should  be  want- 
ed. Then  he  had  followed  the  crowd, 
angry  when  he  saw  them  hustling  and 
josthng  into  the  empty  house  that  to 
him  was  sacred  ;  then  crowding  out 
again  as  the  will  was  to  be  read  on  the 
piazza,  where  all  could  hear  it,  he  among 
the  rest.  It  had  been  hard,  and  had 
grown  doubly  so  toward  the  end — al- 
most too  hard. 

Twenty-four  hours  ago  it  had  hap- 
pened, yet  Jerry  could  see  still  the  gap- 
ing crowd  looking  black  against  the 
snowy  background ;  still  could  hear 
them  stamping  with  duU  thuds  to  keep 
their  feet  warm — stamping  that  ceased 
as  Engineer  Mills  read  aloud  a  little  note 
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from  the  doctor,  appointing  that  the 
chief  man  of  the  towns  should  read  the 
will  aloud  to  the  people,  and  see  that  it 
was  can-ied  into  eflfect  honestly.  And 
then  the  murmur  that  had  swept  up 
from  the  crowd — 

"  Mr.  Wilkerson — Mr.  Wilkerson  !  " 
Yes,  he  was  the  chief  man  of  the  towns 
— it  was  his  glory  brought  him  pain  ! 
It  had  seemed  a  most  cruel  sarcasm,  but 
the  bitterness  of  the  moment  brought 
him  strength,  and  when  Mr.  Mills  called 
to  him,  and  the  crowd  parted  to  let  him 
mount  the  steps,  he  went  forward  with- 
out a  second's  pause  and  joined  the 
group  on  the  piazza. 

And  the  men  on  the  piazza  knew  what 
was  in  the  will,  and  watched  him  as  he 
read — ^he  could  feel  them  watching. 

It  was  short  enough — a  clear,  concise 
statement  that  the  doctor  had  cast  his 
fortune  in  with  the  people  of  Eureka  and 
Durden's,  and  sincerely  wished  for  their 
success  and  prosperity  ;  in  proof  of  which 
he  now  left  all  his  property  to  endow  a 
free  school  for  the  children  of  the  miners 
of  both  towns,  and  a  home  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  same  ;  that  the  tract 
of  land  he  had  bought,  had  been  bought 
Avith  this  end  in  view  ;  it  was  surveyed 
in  suitable  lots,  that  were  to  be  rented, 
and  aU  rents  used  for  the  purposes  above 
mentioned.  That  trustees  and  guard- 
ians had  been  appointed  for  the  prop- 
erty, the  mayor,  or  chief  man  of  the 
towns,  being  always  chairman  of  the 
same. 

That  was  all :  not  a  word  of  the  dis- 
trust the  people  had  shown  him ;  no 
mention  of  his  difficulties  and  disap- 
pointments ;  a  fair,  free  gift  to  the 
towns,  and  Jerry  to  see  it  given  ! 

He  had  read  it  aU  through  clearly, 
slowly,  distinctly;  and  in  the  silence 
that  followed,  a  silence  so  intense  that 
he  seemed  to  hear  it,  he  said  no  word. 
He  stood  there  white  and  still,  and 
folded  the  paper  carefully,  and  the 
crowd  watching  him  seemed  scarcely  to 
breathe. 

He  would  not  speak  of  the  misunder- 
standings and  mistakes  of  the  last  few 
months,  any  more  than  the  dead  man 
had  spok'en ;  and  the  silence  hung 
about  th^m  like  death.  Then  there  was 
a  little  movement,  and  he  heard  Greg 
speaking  to  the  crowd  and  explaining 


what  had  been  done  for  them — that 
widows  and  orphans  would  never  suflfer 
want  again,  and  that  education  would 
be  free  to  aU.  Then  the  crowd  separated 
and  went  away  quietly  to  their  homes  ; 
and  Mr.  Mills  told  Jerry  that  he  would 
send  him  all  papers  relating  to  the  prop- 
erty and  put  him  in  communication  with 
the  trustees.  Only  twenty-four  hours 
ago  all  this  had  happened.  He  walked 
wearily  up  to  his  room  :  his  burden 
seemed  too  great.  For  some  noble  end 
men  might  strive  like  this ;  but  he  had 
let  go  his  aspirations,  and  his  highest 
motive  had  come  to  be  the  excelling  of 
an  enemy :  could  he  sink  any  lower  ? 
There  was  one  lower  depth — he  could 
sell  secretly  and  leave  in  the  lurch  all 
who  had  trusted  him. 

He  threw  himself  face  down  across  his 
bed  ;  he  despised  himself,  and  realized 
a  dreadful  self-abasement  that  galled 
him  every  moment  he  lived. 

And  yet,  the  highest  he  had  known 
had  let  him  go  astray.  His  heart  hard- 
ened within  him  ;  what  use  to  love  or 
trust  ?  Old  Joe,  whom  he  had  not 
loved,  loved  him ;  had  been  faithful  to 
him.  And  this  love  he  had  won,  he  had 
not  cared  for — and  the  love  he  had 
longed  for,  he  had  not  won. 

The  only  eyes  he  need  please  now 
were  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  money  was  the  highest 
good  ;  the  world  grown  greedy  and  sor- 
did in  its  old  age.  Money  bought  love, 
and  honor,  and  power,  and  friendship, 
and  souls,  and  bodies  ;  and  the  free  and 
enlightened  Nineteenth  Century  saw 
more  slavery  and  subjection  than  any 
other  age  of  the  world.  And  he,  he 
could  not  serve,  he  must  rule — he  must 
have  money ! 

And  to-day  a  new  fear  had  come  to 
him,  and  he  realized  that  the  money  he 
had  so  longed  for — the  money  that  when 
he  found  it  had  seemed  salvation  to  him 
— this  money  had  become  a  terror  ! 

Paul  Henley  had  that  day  gone  East, 
and  intended  spending  the  rest  of  the 
winter  there.  Nobody  could  know  what 
possibilities  to  Jerry  lay  hidden  in  this 
simple  announcement  that  Greg  had 
made  to  him.  A  few  weeks  or  a  month 
would  not  have  been  such  a  risk,  for 
Paul  would  have  been  too  busy  settling 
his  own  affairs  to  trouble  himself  with 
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the  transactions  of  other  people  ;  but 
the  whole  winter  would  leave  him  much 
unoccupied  time. 

And  yet  what  had  Jerry  done  that 
he  need  fear  being  found  out  ?  He  had 
only  invested  money  that  had  been  left 
to  him — this  was  all  he  had  done.  But 
he  had  no  proof  of  this  ;  he  had  not  told 
anyone  at  the  time  ;  he  had  not  shown 
anyone  all  the  curious  places  in  which 
this  treasure  had  been  hidden  ;  for  then 
a  vague  fear  had  possessed  him  that 
once  let  Joe's  fortune  be  known,  and 
claims  would  be  put  in  against  it  as 
having  been  taken  from  another  man's 
property ;  and  this  fear  had  proved 
true. 

He  had  known  that  Dan  Burk  had  at 
all  times  been  aware  of  Joe's  place  of 
work  ;  and  after  Joe's  death  he  felt  that 
Dan  Burk  watched  him  ;  what  he  did 
not  know  was  that  at  one  time  Dan 
Burk  had  shared  Joe's  spoils,  so  giving 
him  a  hold  over  Burk.  At  the  opening 
of  the  mine  Burk  had  revealed  to  him 
Joe's  secret,  which  revelation  had  con- 
firmed his  worst  fears.  And  now,  once 
let  Burk  know  that  Joe  had  left  a  for- 
tune, and  he  would  either  claim  hush- 
money,  so  holding  Jerry  always  in  sub- 
jection ;  or  he  would  teU  the  secret  and 
ruin  him.  Jerry  had  not  known  all  this 
at  first,  but  he  had  known  enough  to 
make  him  very  cautious,  and  he  had  had 
what  was  a  still  stronger  motive  for  se- 
crecy— a  great  longing  for  the  money  ! 
And  this  longing  was  what  had  made  a 
coward  of  him,  and  was  the  net  that  had 
closed  about  him. 

A  year  ago  he  would  have  told  the 
doctor  what  he  had  found,  and  have 
dealt  justly  by  all ;  if  Joe  had  done 
wrong,  he  would  have  righted  it ; — a 
year  ago,  when  no  evil  passions  had  been 
roused  in  him  ;  when  he  was  strong  in 
his  carelessness  of  men's  opinions,  and 
the  world's  honors. 

Now — and  his  heart  seemed  to  grow 
cold  within  him  as  he  realized  his  own 
position — now,  Paul  Henley,  his  declared 
enemy,  had  gone  to  the  East ;  what 
would  prevent  his  hearing  of  Jerry's 
riches  ;  what  would  prevent  his  search- 
ing and  finding  out  all  that  Jerry  owned, 
and  raising  ugly  stories  as  to  the  sources 
of  his  wealth  ?  A  man  who  handled 
public  money  lay  open  always  to  suspic- 


ion and  attack,  and  for  a  man  in  such  a 
position  to  be  discovered  suddenly  to 
have  a  large  fortune,  was  a  black  enough 
story. 

And  Paul  wovdd  sow  distrust  in  the 
East  by  declaring  Jerry  a  poor  man  ; 
and  distrust  in  Durden's  by  telUng  of 
Jerry's  possessions.  Paul  would  not 
now  hesitate. 

Jerry  got  up  hurriedly  and  went  to 
the  window ;  he  must  have  fresh  air  ; 
he  must  shake  oif  these  dreadful  fore- 
bodings, or  lose  his  mind  ! 

All  his  accounts  with  the  town  had 
been  read  to  the  committee,  and  put  on 
record  ;  would  not  that  prove  his  inno- 
cence ? 

Dan  Biirk  knew  that  Joe  had  been 
saving  all  his  life  ;  would  not  that  be 
proof  as  to  the  source  of  his  wealth? 
Aye,  too  sure  a  proof  ;  a  proof  that  would 
let  in  claims  for  all  his  fortune !  The 
Durden's  heirs  who  he  knew  were  still 
living  somewhere,  and  who  had  sold  the 
mine  to  'Lije  Milton,  they  could  present 
claims — and  Mrs.  Milton  would  own  all 
that  was  left. 

But  now,  when  he  needed  aU  his 
strength  and  determination  ;  now,  when 
the  struggle  was  growing  harder,  and 
the  plot  more  intricate,  he  must  not 
flinch.  H&  could  not  go  back  ;  there 
was  no  retreat  that  would  not  end  in 
ruin  of  character  or  fortune  ;  there  was 
no  explanation  that  would  not  weaken 
his  position  most  terribly.  He  must  be 
careful  hereafter  to  have  a  witness  for 
every  transaction  to  which  he  was  par- 
ty ;  to  this  extent  he  could  and  would 
guard  himself  ;  and,  for  the  rest,  must 
wait  until  the  attack  came. 

This  was  all  he  could  do  ;  there  was 
no  avoiding  the  daily  anxiety  ;  there  was 
no  way  of  pushing  aside  this  new  fear  ; 
no  way  of  lessening  the  strain  on  mind 
or  body  ;  and  there  was  only  one  com- 
fort he  had — it  was  the  knowledge  that 
failure  would  kill  him  ! 

The  terrible  tension  of  always  watch- 
ing— always  fearing — always  suspecting ; 
the  hard  work  by  day  and  by  night ; 
the  absence  of  any  creature  in  whom  he 
could  confide,  this  would  wear  him  out 
even  if  at  the  end  he  were  successful ; 
if  he  failed,  then  he  knew  the  string 
must  snap. 

He  shut  the  window  slowly,  as  one 
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who  had  faced  and  weighed  all  the  dan- 
gers about  hiui,  and  had  made  his  own 
course  clear  to  himself  ;  had  realized  all 
to  the  end.  There  was  no  need  of  hur- 
ry even  in  the  shutting  of  a  window  ;  his 
work  and  his  path  were  plain  before  him, 
and  behind  him  an  immutable  Fate  bom 
of  his  own  deeds  ! 

He  stirred  the  tire  to  a  brighter  blaze, 
turned  the  lamp  up,  and  sat  down  to  his 
table,  where  lay  a  pile  of  papers  relat- 
ing to  the  doctor's  property,  which  Mr. 
Mills  had  sent  that  afternoon.  His 
heart  throbbed  a  little  faster  when  he 
first  looked  at  the  familiar  writing.  But 
he  put  aside  the  memories  ;  they  were 
not  his  any  more,  and  it  was  with  anger 
that  he  remembered  the  remorse  he  had 
felt  when  he  found  his  friend  dead,  and 
peace  not  made  between  them.  He  had 
been  only  a  duty  to  the  doctor,  not  a 
love  ;  the  end  proved  this. 

His  mind  was  clear  and  quiet  now, 
and  he  went  over  document  after  docu- 
ment, making  notes  and  memoranda, 
then  gathering  his  materials  together, 
composed  a  letter  to  his  co-workers  in 
this  bequest. 

He  told  them  that  having  been  edu- 
cated by  the  doctor,  he  thought  he  could 
give  them  a  clear  idea  of  the  system  on 
which  he  woiild  like  the  school  carried 
out ;  that  having  taught  in  Eureka  him- 
self, he  knew  that  this  system  would  an- 
swer. He  then  went  on  to  state  his 
views  as  to  the  present  and  future  val- 
ues of  the  doctor's  property  in  Eureka, 
including  the  shares  held  in  the  Eureka 
Mine ;  giving  them  the  present  condition 
of  the  towns,  and  their  prospects  ;  and 
the  present  and  probable  future  cost  of 
building. 

A  clear,  succinct  letter  that  caused  a 
meeting  of  the  three  trustees,  and  many 
inquiries  as  to  this  Jeremiah  P.  Wilker- 
son.  Inquiries  that  widened  out  until 
they  penetrated  the  inner  circle  of  mon- 
eyed men,  and  Jerry  was  reported  as  a 
man  of  solid  means. 

After  this,  Paul  was  asked  to  meet 
these  gentlemen ;  after  failing  them 
many  times  he  came  at  last,  but  with 
his  temper  unimproved  by  the  exami- 
nation of  his  mother's  affairs  and  prop- 
erty. His  sister  Edith — whom  he  found 
not  to  be  his  sister,  but  his  first  cousin, 
the  daughter  of  the  aunt  who  had  died 
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in  the  convent,  and  who  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  his  father  and  given  the  name  of 
Henley  ;  she  had  a  large  property — but 
he  had  little  or  nothing :  further  he 
found,  to  his  exceeding  disappointment 
and  surprise,  that  he  had  inherited  noth- 
ing from  his  guardian.  He  had  not  re- 
alized this  before  he  left  Durden's,  for 
the  only  will  found  there  was  the  one 
giving  the  Durden's  and  Eureka  prop- 
erty to  the  towns ;  and  a  memorandum 
referring  them  to  his  lawyer  in  the  East 
for  further  information  as  to  his  afEairs. 
So  Paul  came  East  with  high  hopes.  Of 
course  there  was  city  property,  and  high 
rents  all  to  be  his,  and  visions  of  him- 
self as  a  rich  man  floated  fair  before  his 
eyes. 

But  the  visions  had  come  to  nothing. 

He  felt  an  unreasoning  anger  against 
the  poor  of  Durden's  and  Eureka,  who 
seemed  to  have  defrauded  him  ;  for  he 
found  that  the  doctor  had  sold  every- 
thing to  buy  the  great  tract  of  land 
which  had  caused  such  a  stir,  and  had 
changed  so  many  lives. 

A  wild,  mad  scheme,  Paul  called  it, 
that  had  left  him  hardly  enough  to  live 
on  ;  he  thought  that  at  least  the  doctor 
might  have  left  him  the  management  of 
the  property,  and  the  small  salary  which 
would  accrue  therefrom  ;  but  even  this 
went  to  Jerry — Jerry  whom  he  hated, 
Jerry  who  had  been  so  successful. 

And  meeting  the  trustees  in  this  frame 
of  mind,  he  had  to  listen  to  Jerrs's  let- 
ter, so  clear  and  strong,  and  to  praises 
of  the  writer  expressed  in  slow,  precise 
language  by  these  mighty  men,  who 
seemed  willing  to  leave  the  whole  prop- 
erty in  the  hands  of  their  "competent 
fellow-trustee." 

"  Whose  wealth  and  business  quali- 
ties," they  said,  "  as  well  as  the  high  es- 
teem in  which  he  is  held  in  business  cir- 
cles, make  us  feel  sure  that  he  will  man- 
age this  great  property  with  honesty 
and  skill." 

Paul  sat  still;  did  he  hear  aright? 
Were  these  men  talking  of  the  Wilker- 
son  whom  he  knew? 

And  he  asked  what  seemed  to  them 
a  silly  question  :  "  Do  you  mean  the 
Wilkerson  from  Durden's  ?  " 

The  three  old  men  looked  at  him 
from  over  their  glasses,  and  the  eldest 
answered  : 
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"  Of  course,  Mr.  Henley ;  the  same 
Mr.  Wilkerson  whom  your  guardian  ed- 
ucated ;  you  must  have  known  him  all 
your  life  ;  the  same  Mr.  Wnkerson  of 
whom  Mr.  Charles  T.  Greg,  one  of  the 
most  solid  men  in  the  city,  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  ;  of  course  you  know  him, 
this  man  who  has  risen  from  the  people 
to  the  highest  respect  and  esteem,  and 
whose  success — material,  moneyed  suc- 
cess— is  well  known  on  WaU  Street." 

Jerry  Wilkerson  in  Wall  Street — Jerry 
Wilkerson  a  moneyed  success — Jerry 
Wilkerson  indorsed  by  a  man  like 
Charles  Greg  !  His  guardian  had  told 
him  nothing  of  this — Jerry  had  not 
whispered  it.  And  Paul  felt  himself  in 
the  heart  of  a  mystery,  and  walked  home 
slowly,  and  questioned  Edith  Henley 
closely  as  to  all  she  knew  or  heard  of 
Jerry.  Then  to  Mr.  Greg — then  to  Wall 
Street — day  after  day  following  closely 
in  the  track  of  his  successful  rival.  And 
as  he  w^ent  the  mystery  deepened ;  it 
took  him  a  long  time,  for  he  had  to 
seem  to  know  it  all,  and  so  had  to  grasp 
a  few  facts  before  he  could  pretend  with 
any  success.  He  was  several  minutes  in 
placing  the  "Mr.  Gilliam"  spoken  of 
with  such  respect ;  the  "  Mr.  GilHam " 
who  had  requested  Mr.  Greg  to  give  his 
adopted  son  Wilkerson  unlimited  credit, 
and  who  had  paid  all  notes  and  bills 
with  remarkable  promptness  ;  and  Mr. 
Greg  had  been  very  sorry  to  hear  of  his 
sudden  death. 

Old  Joe  GUliam  !  the  surprise  was  too 
great,  and  Paul  had  to  remember  sud- 
denly an  engagement,  and  was  obliged 
to  leave  Mr.  Greg. 

"  Yes,  GiUiam's  death  had  been  sud- 
den ;  but  he  would  call  again  if  Mr. 
Greg  would  allow  him." 

Old  Joe  GiUiam  giving  Jerry  unlimited 
credit — and  Paul  walked  three  blocks  in 
a  driving  snow-storm  before  he  took  in 
fully  this  piece  of  information,  or  re- 
membered that  there  were  such  things 
as  cabs. 

And  from  all  he  could  hear,  Jeri-y  had 
not  spared  money.  Edith  spoke  of  him 
always  as  a  rich  man,  and  represented 
the  doctor  as  looking  on  Jerry  in  the 
same  light. 

"  The  doctor  said  Mr.  Wilkerson  was 
already  rich,  and  would  bo  in  time 
among  the  richest  men  in  the  country," 


Edith  said  one  day,  but  she  did  not  look 
up  from  her  embroidery,  so  did  not  see 
Paul's  face  ;  but  a  valuably-hideous  cup 
fell  from  a  stand  with  a  little  crash  as 
she  finished,  and  she  wondered  that 
Paul  seemed  so  angry  about  it,  and 
swore  so  openly  as  he  picked  up  the 
pieces.  Paul  had  lost  some  of  his  pol- 
ish in  the  West,  and  it  grieved  her. 

Paul's  life,  meanwhile,  was  becoming 
almost  unbearable  ;  he  realized  his  in- 
ability to  cope  with  Jerry,  and  had  not 
only  to  listen  to  commendations  of  him 
whenever  his  name  was  mentioned,  but 
was  allowed  to  see  that  some  of  the  at- 
tention he  received  was  due  to  his  sup- 
posed  brotherly  connection  with  Jerry, 
whom  people  imagined  he  must  love,  as 
they  had  been  educated  by  the  same 
man.  And  he  had  to  bear  in  silence, 
day  after  day,  aU  the  slow  suffering  born 
of  his  hatred  for  this  man  ;  suffering 
that  cannot  be  measured  —  cannot  be 
equalled  ;  the  suffering  born  of  hatred 
is  the  only  suffering  for  which  there  is 
no  balm ! 

It  was  working  through  all  his  nat- 
ure, this  hatred  ;  a  dreadful  corroding 
rust  that  was  destroying  his  heart  and 
soul ;  that  turned  his  blood  to  gall.  And 
his  anger  grew  deeper  when  he  heard 
Isabel  Greg's  name  coupled  with  Jer- 
ry's, and  the  invariable  comment  — 
"  Of  course  the  Gregs  will  forward  the 
match,  as  Mr.  Wilkerson  is  so  rich." 

So  rich  !  and  nobody  in  Eureka  or  in 
Durden's  had  heard  a  rumor  of  it ! 

And  he  would  sit  for  hours  pondering 
on  this  strange  revelation.  If  it  had 
been  a  moderate  sum  that  was  named, 
Paul  could  have  understood  how  old 
GiUiam  might  have  saved  it ;  but  when 
he  heard  of  "unhmited  credit,"  and 
heard  Fred  Greg  tell  with  much  admir- 
ation of  the  "  plucky  way  in  which  Wil- 
kerson had  run  up  the  Durden's  stock," 
and  of  the  "large  amount  he  carried," 
the  question  became  one  that  Paul  could 
not  solve. 

Where  had  this  money  come  from  ! 
Jeri-y  had  been  decently  dressed  always, 
and  never  had  seemed  to  have  anything 
to  do  but  to  study  and  read  in  the  doc- 
tor's library ;  and  Paul  had  come  to 
know,  somehow,  that  old  Gilliam  sup- 
ported a  poor  woman  in  the  village,  in- 
stead of  paying  the  doctor  for  Jerry's 
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education.  And  until  now  these  things 
had  never  seemed  strange  to  him,  now 
when  from  a  distance  he  looked  back 
and  saw  the  great  difference  there  had 
been  in  Joe's  action  toward  this  boy  he 
had  picked  up,  and  the  actions  of  his 
class  toward  even  their  own  children; 
of  course  Joe  must  have  had  money  to 
be  able  to  do  all  this  ;  yet  this  had  never 
occvu'red  to  Paul  before. 

But  this  fact,  having  been  established 
in  Paul's  mind,  did  not  advance  him  in 
the  least  in  the  solving  of  the  problem 
as  to  where  Joe  got  his  money. 

He  could  not  remember  that  he  had 
ever  heard  Joe  spoken  of  either  as  a 
miner,  or  a  special  worker  of  any  kind  ; 
indeed,  as  he  looked  back  he  found  that 
he  had  never  heard  anything  of  Joe  Gil- 
ham  except  that  he  had  found  Jerry  ly- 
ing on  the  trail  half  dead,  and  had 
adopted  him.  He  had  accepted  old  Gil- 
liam as  one  of  the  facts  of  the  place  ; 
something  that  had  been  there  always — 
had  been  there  even  before  the  doctor 
moved  there,  which  seemed  to  Paul  like 
some  event  back  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Then  his  thoughts  would  slip  away  to 
the  strange  features  in  his  own  life.  He 
had  found  no  papers  to  tell  him  any- 
thing, and  if  any  ever  had  existed,  they 
had  been  destroyed  most  carefully.  In 
the  doctor's  possession  he  had  found  two 
pictures,  one  that  he  recognized  as  his 
mother,  only  younger  and  fairer  than 
ever  he  had  known  her ;  and  the  other 
not  so  regularly  beautiful,  but  a  brighter 
and  more  girlish  face,  and  on  the  back 
the  name  "Edith  Henley" — this  was 
his  aunt  then,  Edith's  mother,  who  had 
died  in  a  convent. 

He  had  put  the  pictures  aside,  unable 
to  understand  how  they  had  come  into 
the  possession  of  his  guardian  ;  photo- 
graphs might  have  been  explained,  but 
carefidly  executed  miniatures  told  a  dif- 
ferent story  ;  his  own  banishment  to  the 
care  of  this  same  man  had  puzzled  him 
always,  especially  when  he  remembered 
his  mother's  tears,  and  his  father's  stem, 
harsh  orders ;  stem  and  harsh  even 
though  he  was  dying. 

He  hated  mysteries,  and  would  sigh 
most  impatiently ;  then  return  on  the 
old  track — "  Where  had  Jerry  gotten  his 
money  ?  " 

He  became  quite  friendly  with  the 


Gregs,  almost  intimate  ;  he  won  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  the  three  trustees  of 
his  guardian's  property  ;  then,  by  a  free 
use  of  the  doctor's  and  Jeri-y's  names, 
and  by  means  of  Mr.  Greg's  patronage, 
he  won  his  way  gradually  among  the 
directors  of  the  "  Eureka,  Durden's,  and 
the  Great  Western  Railway,"  and  at  last 
fixed  his  certain  hold  on  the  "  banker 
and  broker "  who  had  Jerry's  interests 
in  hand.  It  was  a  great  discovery,  and 
Paul  drew  a  long  breath  when  accident- 
ally he  made  it ;  and  instantly  deter- 
mined to  lengthen  his  stay  in  order  to 
follow  it  up. 

A  keen,  cautious  business  man,  no 
cleverer  man  in  the  city  ;  and  Paul  put 
his  own  affairs  into  his  hands  imme- 
diately. Daily  meetings  and  conversa- 
tions ensued  over  proper  investments. 
Jerry  was  not  mentioned,  but  Durden's 
stock  was,  and  after  many  discussions, 
during  which  Paul  let  fall  many  dubious 
hints  and  candid  fears,  he  allowed  his 
new  friend  to  invest  for  him  in  Durden's. 

"But  hold  it  lightly,"  was  Paul's  part- 
ing injunction,  "  I  must  watch  and  be 
more  certain  before  I  carry  Durden's  as 
steady  weight."  Then  he  went  away, 
and  the  disinterested  broker  turned  over 
all  his  own  Durden's  stock  to  Jen*y,  writ- 
ing to  say  that  he  had  obeyed  his  orders 
to  take  any  Durden's  that  might  be  on 
the  market,  especially  as  it  had  stiU  an 
upward  tendency. 

And  Jerry,  under  the  steady  pressure 
of  his  daily  work,  that  seemed  to  gather 
force  and  velocity  as  the  days  went  on, 
listened  and  watched  with  strained  at- 
tention for  every  sign  that  might  teU  of 
Paid ;  listening  with  painful  eagerness 
to  any  word  that  concerned  him  or  his 
work  ;  and  felt  that  a  fortimate  chance 
had  put  him  at  Mrs.  Milton's,  where  he 
could  hear  every  rumor  or  surmise  about 
every  creature  or  affair  in  both  towns  ; 
could,  as  it  were,  feel  the  pidse  of  the 
community  without  ever  seeming  to  do 
so,  or  to  wish  to  do  so.  And  when  the 
letter  came  from  New  York  telling  of  the 
increased  amount  of  stock  that  had  been 
taken  for  him,  with  the  further  informa- 
tion that  Durden's  was  on  the  rise,  he 
drew  a  long  breath  of  rehef,  for  it  seemed 
that  he  had  not  been  injured  as  yet ;  and 
he  went  about  his  increasing  work  with 
a  better  hope. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

"But  at  tlie  last  . 
A  great  contempt  and  hatred  of  them  took  me, 
The  base,  vile  churls  !    Why  should  I  stain  my 

soul 
For  such  as  those — dogs  that  would  fawn  and 

lick 
The  hand  that  fed  them,  but,  if  food  should 

fail, 
Would  turn  and  rend  me  ?  " 

And  this  hope  was  a  godsend  to 
Jerry. 

The  autumn  had  been  late,  allowing 
everything  to  work  prosperously,  and 
encouraging  Jerry  to  believe  that  he  was 
destined  to  succeed  ;  but  following  the 
favorable  December  had  come  weather 
that  was  unprecedented  in  its  severity. 
The  snow-falls  had  been  so  heavy  and  so 
continuous,  that  all  available  labor  had 
to  be  put  to  the  work  of  keeping  the 
gorge  clear ;  else,  who  could  estimate 
the  danger  to  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  whole  town.  Only  once  since  Bur- 
den's had  been  settled  had  there  been 
such  a  winter,  and  then  many  lives  had 
been  lost  of  people  who  lived  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gulch  ;  so  that  after  that  the 
people  had  built  in  sheltered  places  only, 
where  great  bodies  of  snow  could  not 
slide  down  on  them  from  higher  points. 
But  during  all  the  safe  years  that  had 
followed,  this  precaution  had  been  for- 
gotten, and  now  the  houses  were  everj'- 
where,  and  the  danger  was  great. 

"  It  were  the  awfulest  time  I  ever 
seen,"  and  Mrs.  Milton  finished  her  re- 
lation of  woes  with  an  ominous  shake  of 
the  head,  "  an'  many  a  pore  creetur  worn't 
never  dugged  out  tell  way  in  the  spring ; 
an'  the  Lord  hev  mussy  fur  the  water 
thet  come  down  when  the  snow  melt- 
ed!" 

And  Jerry  listened  with  a  heavy  heart, 
and  urged  Mr.  Henshaw  and  the  men  on 
to  every  exertion  possible  to  make  the 
place  safe. 

And  still  the  snow  feU. 

The  work  on  the  railway  had  been 
stopped,  and  the  workmen  had  gone  back 
over  the  mountains  ;  the  men  had  been 
taken  from  the  mine,  so  that  the  work 
there  was  at  a  standstill,  and  no  divi- 
dend could  be  declared  ;  money  was 
scarce  in  the  treasury  ;  wood  was  get- 
ting low  ;  there  was  no  doctor  in  either 


town  to  attend  the  sick,  and  no  priest 
or  minister  of  any  kind  to  bury  the  dead. 
Colder  and  darker  the  winter  settled 
down  ;  each  hour  drawing  things  near- 
er to  desperation — each  daj'  coming  as 
a  freshly  armed  enemy ! 

So  quietly  the  danger  had  crept  upon 
him  that  Jerry  did  not  realize  that  it  was 
a  danger.  So  many  things  culminated 
so  silently ;  the  continued  snow  that 
stopped  all  communication  with  the  out- 
side world  ;  the  stopping  of  work  in  the 
mine  that  caused  the  dividend  to  be 
postponed ;  the  emptiness  of  the  treas- 
ury that  the  dividend  would  have  filled ; 
the  stacks  of  wood  that  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  extraordinary  vnu 
on  them  ;  the  public  store  of  meat  and 
meal  that  could  not  be  replenished  be- 
cause the  roads  were  blocked.  Who 
could  have  foreseen  all  this — who  would 
have  realized  it  until  it  was  too  late  ? 

Jerry  was  appalled,  but  he  gave  no 
sign  ;  instead,  he  made  as  if  he  did  not 
hear  the  murmurs  that  at  first  were  dis- 
jointed, but  that  now  were  growing 
more  and  more  continuous.  He  made 
superhuman  efforts  to  rectify  things  and 
to  satisfy  all  wants  ;  but  he  would  hear 
no  murmurs. 

He  grew  thin  and  white  with  the 
dreadful  strain,  and  his  eyes  shone  with 
an  unnatural  lustre. 

Suppose  the  people  should  revolt — 
should  throw  all  their  shares  on  the 
market ! 

He  ground  his  teeth  :  a  sudden  fierce 
anger,  that  was  like  madness  when  it 
seized  him,  swept  over  him  when  he  re- 
membered that  these  ignorant  creatures 
had  it  in  their  power  to  iniin  him  !  And 
as  he  heard  the  sullen  grumbling  grow 
louder,  and  knew  that  insolent  words 
were  said  for  him  to  hear,  he  longed  to 
beat  and  stamp  upon  them,  and  to  drive 
them  from  the  town  ;  and  his  anger  grew 
almost  more  than  he  could  bear. 

At  last  there  came  a  break  in  the 
clouds,  and  for  one  week  no  snow  fell ; 
this  gave  some  hope,  and  the  discon- 
tented murmurs  were  lessened  some- 
what. 

A  party  went  out  to  hunt,  that  the 
people  might  have  fresh  meat ;  another 
party  went  after  wood,  and  those  who 
stayed  at  home  spoke  cheerfully  of 
spring. 
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Two  weeks  without  snow  ;  and  Jerry 
asked  Mrs.  Milton,  in  a  half-frightened 
way,  if  she  thought  the  winter  had 
broken ;  and  hardly  dared  ask  the  ques- 
tion, lest  the  snow  should  begin  again. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  weeks  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw  advised  that  the  men  be  put  to  work 
on  the  dam  before  any  snow  melted,  as 
when  this  happened  it  would  be  too  late 
to  help  matters.  Jerry  agreed  with 
him,  and  put  the  matter  before  the 
Committee,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
he  had  been  their  leader  he  met  a  re- 
pulse. He  had  expected  it,  for  he  knew 
that  the  men  thought  the  work  in  the 
mine  would  now  be  resumed,  and  a  divi- 
dend declared :  nevertheless,  just  at  first 
it  gave  him  a  shock,  then  his  accumu- 
lated anger  flared  up. 

How  dared  they  oppose  him  —  these 
ignorant  fools  !  and  he  rose  to  his  feet 
with  a  light  in  his  eyes  that  made  the 
bravest  man  there  wish  himself  out  of 
the  difficulty. 

With  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  he 
stood  for  a  moment  looking  coolly  and 
scornfully  over  the  crowd — men  grown 
gaunt  and  white  during  the  long,  hard 
winter  for  lack  of  proper  food  and 
warmth  ;  men  of  4esperate  characters 
and  fortunes,  who  had  come  to  Bur- 
den's expecting  immediate  wealth ;  dis- 
appointed men,  who  had  grown  sullen 
and  hungry  and  were  not  to  be  tam- 
pered with  lightly. 

But  Jerry  was  more  desperate  than 
they  ;  he  had  more  at  stake.  To  them  it 
was  a  chance  speculation  only,  that  had 
not  answered  their  expectations ;  to  him 
it  was  success  or  disgrace — it  was  fame, 
fortune,  life — or  death  ! 

Slowly,  and  in  a  voice  that  showed  the 
restraint  under  which  he  was  holding 
himself,  he  began  his  speech.  He  re- 
minded them  of  how  this  venture  had 
come  to  life  and  been  carried  on ;  how 
he  had  built  up  the  town  of  Burden's 
and  had  had  the  railway  extended  ;  how 
they  had  been  cared  for  and  helped 
through  the  hardest  winter  ever  known 
in  that  country  ;  how  the  Eastern  share- 
holders of  the  mine  had  consented  that 
the  work  might  be  stopped  if  the  miners 
were  needed  to  work  for  the  protection 
of  the  town. 

"  And  now,  when  the  winter  is  break  • 
ing,"  he    went    on,  raising   his   voice. 


"  when  the  time  has  come  to  make  the 
thing  pay — to  save  the  thing  from  de- 
struction, you  stand  back  like  fools  and 
refuse  to  work ! 

"  Protect  the  mine  by  a  week's  work, 
then  work  it  so  that  a  dividend  can  be 
declared.  You  know,  as  well  as  I  do, 
that  to-day  this  town  is  in  better  order, 
and  the  people  more  free,  and  more 
justly  dealt  by,  than  in  any  other  min- 
ing town  in  America.  You  know  that 
as  long  as  the  present  government  of 
this  town  continues,  things  will  go  on 
as  prosperously  as  now  ;  but  change  it, 
and  what  will  be  the  result  ?  With  the 
entrance  of  the  railway  the  place  will  be 
flooded  by  a  mob  of  '  placer  miners ; ' 
the  Eastern  shareholders  will  look  on- 
ly to  their  own  interests,  and  you  will 
lose  all  the  work,  and  much  of  the 
money  you  have  invested  in  Burden's. 
I  say  that  if  you  change  the  present 
organization  you  are  fools  ;  I  say  that  if 
you  do  not  make  the  mine  safe,  you  are 
fools.  You  can  shoot  for  these  words, 
but  so  can  I :  it  will  not  pay,  however, 
and  you  will  not  do  it. 

"Now,  I  want  you  to  think  of  two 
things :  First,  without  a  strong  govern- 
ment the  railway  will  ruin  us  ;  second, 
that  unless  twenty-five  men  are  at  work 
on  that  dam  to  -  morrow  morning,  I 
wash  my  hands  of  this  whole  business — 
I  will  resign  every  position  and  leave 
Burden's  to-morrow ! "  And  he  took  up 
his  hat  and  walked  down  through  the 
crowded  room,  where  a  way  was  made 
for  him,  and  out  of  the  house. 

He  had  made  a  desperate  move,  and 
how  would  it  be  taken?  Every  nerve 
was  quivering,  and  he  strode  through 
the  snow  to  Mrs.  Milton's  house,  scarce- 
ly heeding  that  he  did  not  foUow  the 
beaten  track,  made  safe  but  hideous  by 
ashes  being  sprinkled  on  it.  Even 
down  to  so  small  a  matter  as  this, 
he  carried  his  nile.  One  woman  had 
slipped  on  the  ice  and  broken  her  arm, 
which  Jerry  could  set  but  very'  indiffer- 
ently ;  and  after  that  each  householder 
had  to  save  ashes,  and  sprinkle  the  path- 
way for  a  certain  distance. 

Young  Greg  had  watched  with  wonder 
the  way  in  which  Jerry  controlled  these 
people,  who  were,  many  of  them,  no 
better  nor  more  educated  than  beasts. 
What  was  the  source  of  his  power,  and 
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how  had  he  won  their  confidence  so 
entirely  ?  At  the  time  of  the  doctor's 
death  Greg  had  watched  for  some  out- 
break ;  would  they  distinguish  between 
Jerry's  words  against  abstract  land- 
sharpers,  and  the  doctor  ?  Would  they 
remember  that  the  doctor  had  indorsed 
Jerry  and  his  plans,  or  would  they 
remember  only  that  he  had  left  his 
money  to  benefit  them,  not  once  men- 
tioning past  ingratitude  ? 

He  had  expected  some  revulsion  of 
feeling  in  the  people  that  would  carry 
them  violently  in  an  opposite  direction 
and  dethrone  Jerry  ;  but  he  watched  in 
vain.  The  money  had  been  left  to 
them  ;  a  good  man  had  vindicated  his 
name  and  proved  his  interest  in  their 
welfare  :  this  had  been  done,  but  the 
money  had  not  come  to  them  in  a  way 
that  would  arouse  any  enthusiasm.  The 
good  they  were  to  reap  from  it  was  not 
personal  enough  for  the  men  to  feel  any 
special  gratitude  for  it ;  and  the  women 
had  no  word  in  the  matter.  They 
looked  on  the  will  only  as  another 
"  curus  doin'  "  of  the  doctor's,  who  had 
been  a  mystery  to  them  always.  Indeed, 
on  speaking  to  one  or  two  of  the  men 
about  it,  Greg  found  that  they  thought 
that  Mr.  Wilkerson  had  done  much 
more  for  them,  and  in  the  future  would 
make  the  fortune  of  the  town  and  all 
the  people  in  it. 

As  the  winter  went  on,  however,  and 
the  cold  grew  more  and  more  intense, 
and  the  prospect  of  work  and  money 
more  and  more  precarious,  Greg  once 
more  began  to  watch  and  listen  anxiously. 

It  had  become  a  great  wish  with  him 
that  Jerry  should  succeed,  a  great  wish 
outside  of  his  own  interests  in  the 
town.  Jerry  had  worked  so  bravely, 
and  his  success  had  been  so  unpre- 
cedented, that  it  had  come  to  be  like 
the  watching  of  some  exciting  game  of 
chance.  He  knew  for  what  high  stakes 
Jerry  was  playing  ;  he  saw  that  it  would 
be  life  or  death  to  him,  and  that  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  inspired  some 
of  the  moves  Jerry  made. 

But  beyond  this,  he  had  played  so 
boldly  and  so  skilfully,  that  sometimes 
when  a  difficulty  was  overcome  Greg 
would  draw  a  long  breath,  and  wonder 
how  long  this  man's  highly  strung  tem- 
perament would  stand  the  strain  ! 


And  as  he  sat  in  the  council-room 
lately  put  up  over  Burk's  shop,  where 
the  public  meeting  was  held  to  call  for 
men  to  work  on  the  dam — as  he,  going 
early,  sat  and  watched  the  gathering  of 
the  crowd,  he  realized  that  a  dangerous 
crisis  had  come,  and  wondered  what  the 
upshot  would  be. 

Greg  watched  anxiously  as  Dan  Burk 
explained  that  the  meeting  had  been 
called  to  hear  a  plan  of  Mr.  Wilkerson's  ; 
that  now  the  working  season  had  come 
again,  Mr.  Wilkerson  had  something  to 
say  to  them. 

This  was  received  in  silence  ;  then 
Jerry  told  them  that  he  wanted  them  to 
work  on  the  dam  and  so  make  it  safe 
before  beginning  work  in  the  mine : 
and  when  he  ceased  there  was  the  same 
ominous  silence — a  silence  that  made 
Greg  lean  forward  and  listen  and  watch 
intently. 

There  was  a  little  shuffling  of  feet — 
then  a  man  rose  and  said  that  work  in 
the  mine  they  were  willing  to  do,  for 
that  meant  a  dividend  to  them  and  to 
the  town,  and  money  was  needed  badly 
enough ;  but  that  "  work  on  the  dam  " 
pausing  in  his  slow,  drawling  speech  to 
give  fuU  effect,  "  wuzn't  wuther  damn, 
an'  all  were  free  men  ; "  then  he  sat 
down  amid  great  applause  ! 

It  was  then  that  Jerry  rose  and 
attacked  them  so  unhesitatingly,  and 
threatened  to  throw  over  the  whole 
scheme.  And  when  he  was  gone  Greg 
looked  about  in  grave  anxiety :  how 
would  they  stand  this?  But  nothing 
was  said,  and  after  a  little  while  he  saw 
the  new  men,  who  had  come  after  the 
town  was  well  under  way,  rise  one  after 
another  and  leave  the  room;  and  from 
the  window  he  could  see  that  they  had 
congregated  outside,  and  inside  the 
old  inhabitants  sat  in  sullen  silence, 
looking  at  him  rather  suspiciously. 
But  he  did  not  move,  and  these  also 
left  the  room  one  by  one,  making  an- 
other group  in  the  road,  and  Dan  Burk. 
left  alone  with  him,  stroked  his  sleek, 
straight  hair  slowly. 

"  It  'U  bust  all  to  pieces  if  Mr.  Wilker- 
son gives  it  up,"  he  said. 

And  Greg  asked  impatiently  : 

"  Why  do  not  you  tell  the  men  so?  " 

But  Burk  shook  his  head. 

"  They  knows  it  just  as  well  as  me," 
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he  said,  "an'  they  ain't  agoin'  to  let 
nobody  talk  no  sass  to  them  except 
Mr.  Wilkerson  :  an'  you  kin  rest  damn 
sure,  Mr.  Greg,  that  if  they  want  to  go 
to  the  devil,  talkin'  won't  stop  'em  ;  just 
be  sure  of  that,"  then  he  rose,  and  Greg 
followed  him  down  the  ladder  to  the 
shop  below. 

Evidently  there  was  no  way  for  him 
to  find  out  the  probable  course  of 
events,  and  having  a  letter  he  wanted  to 
show  Jerry,  Greg  turned  his  face  in  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Milton's. 

It  was  a  letter  from  his  sister  that 
surprised  him  a  little.  She  said  that 
they  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  Mr. 
Henley,  and  liked  him  better  than  at 
first ;  that  he  told  them  a  great  deal  of 
the  life  at  Burden's,  and  "spoke  most 
pleasantly  and  affectionately  of  Mr.  Wil- 
kerson, whom,"  he  said,  "  he  had  known 
most  intimately  ;  but  laughed  when  we 
called  him  wealthy."  Aid  Greg  was 
much  puzzled. 

Of  the  extent  of  Jerry's  fortune  Greg 
knew  only  what  his  father  and  brother 
knew,  and  this  knowledge  did  not  in- 
clude Jerry's  transactions  with  his 
broker  ;  and  to  Greg,  as  to  Paul,  it  had 
seemed  a  strange  thing  for  a  common 
man  like  GiUiam  to  have  so  mucll 
money,  but  it  had  never  entered  into 
his  mind  to  ask  the  how  of  the  fact. 
Indeed,  life  in  Durden's  was  to  Greg  so 
new  and  unique  that  he  seldom  won- 
dered or  was  surprised  at  anything ; 
each  individual  enjoyed  perfect  freedom 
of  action  and  thought,  while  comment 
and  questions  were  careful  and  few. 

Jerry  was  the  only  man  that  Greg 
could  find  who  was  in  the  least  ham- 
pered, and  that  only  because  he  had 
made  the  people  depend  on  him ;  and 
he,  if  he  would  sell  the  town  to  the 
railway  and  the  mining  company,  could 
free  himself  and  go  East  a  rich  man. 
But  Greg  could  not  imagine  Jerry  as 
doing  this  ;  his  ambition  was  higher 
than  the  mere  making  of  a  fortune  :  he 
wanted  to  create  a  community — he  want- 
ed to  control  great  interests — to  be 
known  as  a  "  Money  King  " — he  wanted 
to  raise  the  people :  and  this  last  made 
Greg  sigh.  StiU,  he  thought  Jerry  bid 
fair  to  win  even  with  this  weak  phUan- 
thropical  joint  in  his  harness.  Things 
looked  dark  just  now,  and  Paul  Henley 


was  a  dangerous  enemy  because  an  un- 
scrupulous one,  and  Greg  felt  anxious ; 
but  he  had  great  faith  in  Jerry's  keen- 
ness and  power  over  the  people.  His 
speech  that  day  had  been  dangerous, 
but  it  had  dealt  a  telling  blow  in  that  it 
had  divided  the  party  that  was  against 
him.  The  old  and  the  new  had  separat- 
ed completely  :  the  new  were  favorable 
to  the  present  government,  with  much 
contempt  for  the  old  Durden's,  of  which 
they  had  heard  much  :  the  old  settlers 
looked  back  angi-ily  to  the  old  times  be- 
cause they  were  learning  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  old  ways,  while  yet  they  had  a 
weak  longing  for  their  license.  But  all 
parties  were  fully  aware  that  there  was 
no  man  in  either  town  who  could  guide 
affairs  as  Jerry  had  done. 

For  himseK,  Greg  felt  that  he  had 
been  cool  to  Jerry,  and  by  his  father's 
advice  had  abstained  from  being  inti- 
mate with  him  for  the  present ;  but  he 
could  not  help  feeUng  a  sort  of  pity- 
ing admiration  for  this  man  fighting  so 
hard  a  battle,  and  standing  so  entirely 
alone !  Yet  sometimes,  as  he  watched 
Jerry,  his  mind  woidd  fill  with  doubt, 
and  his  father's  warning  would  seem 
wise. 

Jerry's  door  stood  a  little  open,  and 
Greg  walked  in  to  find  him  seated  at  the 
table  with  his  arms  crossed  on  it  and 
his  head  bent  down  on  them.  Greg 
stood  quite  still;  the  whole  man  and 
position  looked  so  despairing,  and  he 
feared,  as  he  had  never  done  before,  for 
the  fate  of  the  mining  venture. 

Jerry  rose,  not  hurriedly  as  if  he 
wished  to  hide  his  feelings  and  the 
anxiety  that  possessed  him,  but  slowly 
as  one  who  was  thoroughly  worn  out. 
He  had  made  a  rash  speech — had  pro- 
nounced a  rash  ultimatum ;  what  if  he 
had  been  taken  at  his  word?  Where 
would  he  stand  with  all  his  fortune  in- 
vested in  the  mine  ? 

It  would  look  like  base  desertion  for 
him  to  sell  out ;  indeed,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  he  could  sell  the  stock  if  the 
facts  of  the  case  should  become  known. 
His  only  alternative  would  be  to  sell 
secretly;  in  this  way  he  could  save  his 
money. 

And  if  the  men  did  not  come  to 
their  work  in  the  morning,  would  he  do 
this? 
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But  now  Greg  interrupted  him,  and 
lie  rose  wearily — "  I  have  brought  you 
this  letter,"  Greg  began,  ignoring  all 
the  morning's  troubles,  "  because  I  can- 
not make  anything  of  it,  and  I  thought 
that  you  might  read  something  between 
the  lines  ;  it  is  from  my  sister,"  and  he 
handed  Jerry  the  letter,  opened  at  the 
page  that  mentioned  Henley. 

The  paper  was  rich,  and  a  little 
perfume  seemed  to  float  up  from  the 
folds  of  it ;  a  faint,  sweet  smell  that  took 
Jerry  back  to  the  luxury,  and  beauty, 
and  pleasure  that  he  remembered  as  a 
dream ! 

He  did  not  see  the  words  just  at 
first,  but  stood  wondering  at  the  past 
and  at  himself  as  he  had  been  then. 
He  passed  his  hand  wearily  over  his 
brow,  a  gesture  he  often  made  now,  and 
with  an  effoi-t  brought  his  mind  back  to 
Greg  and  the  letter.  He  read  it  slowly 
once,  then  more  carefully  the  second 
time,  standing  quite  still  in  front  of  the 
fire,  while  Greg  watched  him  anxiousty. 

"He  is  winning  their  confidence — the 
women  first,  Fred  and  your  father 
later — in  order  to  injure  me,"  he  said, 
then  walked  over  to  the  window. 

"How  will  they  help  him?"  Greg 
asked  a  little  hotly. 

"He  speaks  of  me  in  this  way  to 
them,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  to 
attack  me,  they  will  be  persuaded  to 
his  side,  not  looking  for  any  personal 
motives  behind  his  actions." 

Greg  sat  down  thoughtfully ;  this 
ridiculously  simple  solution  was  not  all 
that  Jerry  read  between  the  lines  ;  of 
course  Jerry  saw  more  than  this — he 
had  not  mentioned  the  allusion  to  his 
wealth. 

Jerry  handed  the  letter  back  slowly — 
he  liked  to  hold  it,  it  was  so  dainty  and 
refined  ;  and  he  watched  it  while  Greg 
folded  it  and  put  it  away,  and  caught 
himself  wondering  how  it  was  he  had 
such  a  longing  for  things  so  entirely 
out  of  his  sphere. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Greg," 
he  said,  "for  taking  the  trouble  to 
bring  the  letter  here,  and  for  your 
kind  interest  in  my  small  difficulties." 
Then  sitting  down  near  the  fire,  "Has 
your  father  written  you  anything  of 
Burden's  stock  lately  ?  " 

"Firm,  with   an   upward   tendency," 


Greg  answered  ;  "  the  report  of  Hen- 
shaw  has  made  a  great  sensation  ;  then 
the  doctor's  will  has  brought  us  into 
notice." 

"  I  knew  it  would,"  and  Jerry  took  a 
letter  from  the  table.  "The  trustees 
leave  the  whole  matter  in  my  hands," 
he  went  on,  "  asking  for  a  yearly  report 
of  the  property  ;  they  have  empowered 
me  to  employ  a  secretary  ;  do  you  know 
of  any  one  who  can  fill  the  position  ?  " 

Greg  shook  his  head. 

"  There  is  no  one  out  here,  but  I  dare 
say  they  can  send  you  one." 

"I  prefer  that  they  shotdd,"  Jerry 
answered;  "and  send  me  a  man  clearly 
instructed  to  watch  the  destination  of 
every  cent,"  his  voice  growing  harder  as 
he  went  on.  "I  prefer  to  be  watched  in 
my  transactions." 

Greg  moved  a  little ;  this  did  not  have 
a  pleasant  sound;  did  Jerry  think  h6 
could  be  attacked  from  that  side  bv 
Paul? 

"You  have  been  watched  in  all  your 
town  transactions,"  he  said,  "you  do 
not  know  how  closely :  Burk  never  al- 
lows anything  to  escape  him ;  you  need 
have  no  uneasiness  about  that." 

"I  do  not  know  that  I  am  uneasy," 
Jerry  answered;  "but  I  prefer  to  be 
watched,  for  then  I  can  have  witnesses 
always." 

"  Unless  those  who  watch  you  are  un- 
scrupulous, and  enemies,"  and  Greg  rose 
to  go.  He  felt  repulsed,  and  yet  could 
not  blame  Jerry,  for  in  the  first  instance 
he  had  turned  from  Jerry :  but  the  man 
seemed  so  lonely  that  unconsciously 
Greg  had  cultivated  a  feeling  that  at 
any  time  that  he  held  out  a  hand,  Jerry 
would  take  it ;  but  now  he  found  that 
even  though  very  lonely — even  though 
entirely  without  friends,  Jerry  woidd 
not  let  him  return  to  his  old  position. 

It  hurt  him  just  a  little  at  first,  this 
stiffness,  but  when  he  thought  over  it 
quietly  he  was  not  8orr}%  It  was  inter- 
esting to  stand  and  watch  this  game  as 
it  was  played  ;  it  was  exciting  even,  but 
he  did  not  want  it  to  be  any  more  so 
than  at  present ;  if  he  cast  in  his  fate 
with  Jerry  it  would  grow  too  exciting, 
and  he  would  have  to  stand  or  fall  with 
this  man.  As  it  was,  he  was  secure  out- 
side of  Jerry's  venture  ;  on  his  own  land 
he  had  found  gold,  and  besides  his  in- 
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vestments  in  the  town  and  in  the  mine, 
he  had  this  private  vein  that  abeady 
paid  him.  He  was  doing  well,  and  was 
glad  that  Jerry  had  withdrawn  from 
him  ;  for  now  he  was  not  only  financially 
safe,  but  his  conscience  was  clear,  for  he 
had  made  an  advance  to  Jerry,  and  had 
been  repulsed. 

On  the  whole  he  was  glad,  and  his 
father  had  been  wise. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

"  Who  bettering  not  with  time, 
Corrupts  tlie  strength  of  heaven-descended  will, 
And  ever  weaker  grows  through  acted  crime, 
Or  seeming-genial  venial  fault 
Recurring  and  suggesting  still  I  " 

The  daylight  seemed  to  come  reluc- 
tantly the  next  morning  ;  at  least  so  it 
seemed  to  Jerry,  who  was  watching  for 
it  with  a  weary  excitement.  Sleep  had 
been  impossible  to  him  ;  all  night  long 
he  had  lain  with  wide-open  eyes  trying 
to  rest — trying  to  push  out  of  his  mind 
all  memory  of  the  disasters  that  might 
meet  him  when  the  day  dawned.  And 
he  watched  the  firelight  that  played  on 
the  wall,  and  the  wan  gray  day  that 
marked  so  gradually  the  square  of  the 
Avindow. 

The  sky  was  leaden-hued,  but  no  snow 
was  falling ;  he  sighed  a  little,  for  the 
snow  would  have  solved  this  difficulty. 
But  the  snow  was  waiting  for  some  time 
when  he  would  not  want  it;  and  the 
issue  stood  before  him  unsettled. 

He  dressed  slowly  ;  he  would  give  the 
men  the  benefit  of  every  moment  of 
time  ;  and  he  ate  his  breakfast  slowly — 
very  slowly,  by  the  light  of  a  smoking 
lamp — for  Mrs.  Milton  had  it  ready  for 
him  always  before  the  work-horn  blew  ; 
then  slowly  made  his  preparations  for 
going  out  to  the  dam. 

"Hev  a  leetle  patience,  Jerry  Wilker- 
son,"  IVIrs.  Milton  said,  as  she  followed 
him  to  the  door.  "  Orl  the  boys  is  been 
right  smartly  honggry  sence  the  cole  sot 
in,  an'  they  ain't  got  much  onderstandin' 
no  how  ;  so  hev  a  leetle  patience." 

Jerry  felt  that  his  pistols  were  safe  ; 
then  lifted  his  hat ;  but  he  said  no  word 
in  answer  to  Mrs.  Milton's  exhortation, 
and  left  her  watching  him  anxiously  as 
he  walked  away. 


"  Techin'  hisn  hat,  fur  orl  the  worl' 
like  the  doctor,"  she  muttered,  "an' 
a-killin'  hisseff  fur  this  pore  trash  jest 
like  the  doctor,"  and  she  turned  away 
with  a  sigh. 

Jerry  found  it  a  hard  climb  over  the 
snow  that  was  mashed  into  ice — a  slow 
climb  that  gave  him  full  time  to  think, 
and  now  that  the  issue  was  on  him  he 
could  no  longer  drive  away  his  anxiety  : 
every  step  brought  him  nearer  to  this 
decision  ;  every  step  brought  him  nearer 
to  an  awful  temptation  ! 

He  looked  down  anxiously  for  the 
tracks  that  would  show  that  the  men 
had  passed  on  their  way  to  the  dam,  but 
the  frozen  snow  held  no  marks.  Beyond 
the  end  of  the  street  he  would  be  able 
to  see  tracks,  but  he  would  have  to  go 
to  his  office  for  something,  and  this 
woidd  take  him  off  the  main  road  which 
the  men  would  have  followed  ;  so  that 
until  he  reached  the  top  of  the  dam  he 
could  not  know  how  the  issue  had  been 
decided.  He  might  have  gone  and 
looked  for  tracks,  but  this  would  have 
been  too  great  an  acknowledgment  even 
to  himself. 

His  office  was  dark  and  cold  and  dusty, 
and  in  one  corner  were  the  things  he 
had  brought  away  from  the  old  house. 
Dead  memorials  that  had  gained  a  hu- 
man aspect  from  long  association  with 
living  souls ;  things  that  looked  as  if 
they  had  regular  habits,  and  were  dis- 
tressed by  their  homeless,  useless  condi- 
tion ;  by  being  huddled  into  a  comer 
with  dust  and  spiders'  webs  about  them. 
Did  they  suspect  that  they  might  pass 
into  strange  hands  before  this  day  faded '? 

He  turned  away  hastily  :  if  the  men 
were  going  to  obey  his  orders,  they 
would  be  at  work  by  this  time ;  if  not 
he  would  need  all  the  day  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  own  affairs  ;  and  lock- 
ing the  door,  he  took  his  way  up  the 
gorge. 

Up  where  the  wind  cut  him  more 
keenly,  and  the  dry  snow  blown  from  oft' 
the  higher  peaks  came  about  him  in 
sudden  swirls  and  eddies  ;  up  from  the 
white  valley  that  yet  was  checkered 
and  smirched  with  the  black  marks  of 
civilization  ;  up  to  where  he  could  see 
so  clearly  the  unsullied  because  unhu- 
manized  mountain  tops  shining  white 
against  the  leaden  sky. 
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Half-way  up  the  gorge  he  paused,  and 
listened  intently  ;  he  heard  no  sound  of 
pick  or  spade,  he  heard  no  sovind  of 
voices.  More  intently  stiU,  with  his  hand 
to  his  ear,  and  his  head  turned  away 
from  the  wind  ;  his  heart  sank  within 
him — had  they  turned  against  him  as 
Joe  warned  him  that  they  would  ? 

Up  higher,  and  stUl  no  sound  nor 
voices  greeted  him  ;  not  even  his  own 
footsteps  could  be  heard  as  he  worked 
his  way  through  the  soft,  dry  snow.  On 
the  highest  ridge  that  he  would  touch 
he  paused  again  to  listen  ;  it  was  strange 
he  could  hear  nothing — the  strokes  of 
the  pick  wovdd  reach  him  at  this  dis- 
tance surely ! 

The  day  grew  brighter ;  the  work- 
horn  was  sounding  from  the  village,  and 
he  waited  to  hear  it — it  was  his  horn 
now.  Clear  and  distinct,  ringing  up 
and  down  the  white,  dead  stillness  ;  and 
a  little  thrill  of  scorn  for  himself  went 
through  him  as  he  listened.  It  was  a 
small  thing  he  had  done  in  estabhshing 
that  horn  to  mark  the  work-hours — a 
small  thing  that  he  had  done  to  mark 
himself  as  victor  and  master ;  and  he 
had  worked — secretly,  of  course — to  get 
the  same  horn,  the  very  same  horn  he 
had  heard  that  evening  when  he  had 
been  shown  his  place — the  evening  when 
his  old  life  died — died  with  such  pain- 
ful throes  !     Yes,  it  was  small. 

Then  the  last  echo  faded,  and  once 
more  he  plodded  on  ;  if  the  men  were 
coming  they  would  be  at  the  dam  by 
this  time,  and  he  would  not  stop  again. 
Steadily  forward  ;  and  on  the  top  of  the 
dam  he  stopped  ;  below  him  the  small 
ravine  into  which  the  stream  had  been 
turned,  a  pile  of  wood  lay  ready  for 
lighting,  and  kneeling  in  front  of  it 
there  was  a  man  striking  a  match,  and 
all  about  it  a  mass  of  silent  workmen 
showing  black  against  the  snow !  He 
stopped  still  to  recover  himself,  for  they 
had  not  seen  him  as  yet,  and  his  heart 
was  beating  strangely  as  with  a  halt  in 
its  throb  ;  and  his  head  seemed  full  of 
blood  ;  he  had  had  the  feeling  once  be- 
fore when  he  found  Joe's  money ! 

Then  Mr.  Henshaw  caught  sight  of 
him,  and  hailed  him,  and  Jerry  climbed 
down  among  them.  The  fire  was  light- 
ed now,  and  the  men  stood  about  it 
quietly.     "  We  get  to  work  none  too 


soon,"  and  Mr.  Henshaw  pointed  to  the 
sky,  "  this  freeze  will  not  last  much 
longer  ;  all  indications  point  to  a  warm- 
er change." 

"And  so  we  must  work  the  harder,' 
Jerry  answered,  selecting  a  pick  from  a 
pile  near  at  hand.  "  What  shall  we  do 
first?" 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  had  been 
great,  and  he  felt  weak  from  it,  but  he 
had  nodded  to  the  men  as  if  nothing- 
had  happened,  and  now  followed  down 
to  where  the  engineer  thought  the  bed 
of  the  stream  should  be  widened  to  les- 
sen the  weight  against  the  dam.  Be- 
sides, the  stream  would  be  so  full  from 
the  unusual  amount  of  snow,  that  it 
might  flow  over  the  artificial  bank  if 
room  were  not  made  for  it.  The  dam 
could  not  be  made  higher  in  a  freeze 
like  this,  and  in  any  event  this  would 
not  be  so  advisable  as  the  other.  So 
the  work  was  laid  out,  and  the  men 
told  off  in  gangs  to  work  at  different 
points  :  fifty  men,  Jerry  counted,  with  a 
strong  feeling  of  exultation  ;  fifty  men 
who  yesterday  had  defied  him  almost ! 

He  struck  good  blows  with  his  pick  ; 
strong  blows  that  rang  clear  and  sharp  ; 
he  led  his  gang  in  work,  but  said  no 
word  to  them. 

And  when  Greg  came,  he  stood  still 
and  watched  how  Jerry  took  the  lead 
even  in  this  work  ;  and  when  the  short 
day  was  done,  how  easily  he  resumed 
his  place  as  chief,  giving  his  orders  for 
the  next*  day  clearly  and  peremptorily, 
and  directing  the  men  who  had  worked 
to  come  and  draw  extra  rations ;  then 
he  gave  his  pick  to  be  put  in  with  the 
rest,  and  walked  home  with  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw and  Greg. 

Greg  watched  it  all,  with  the  question 
ever  in  his  mind,  "  How  does  he  do 
it  ?  "  What  was  the  source  of  this  man's 
power  over  these  men  of  his  own  class 
and  standing  ? 

And  with  his  head  bent,  and  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  he  walked  in  silence,  not 
even  hearing  the  talk  between  Jerry 
and  Mr.  Henshaw,  but  wondering  if  his 
father's  fears  about  Jerry  would  be  real- 
ized ever. 

This  crisis  was  past,  and  Jerry  lay  on 
his  bed  exhausted.  All  day  long  he  had 
worked  as  hard  as  a  common  laborer-i- 
after  a  long  strain  of  responsibility  sud- 
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denly  increased  into  a  dreadful  anxiety 
and  temptation,  a  tense  state  that  had 
been  relieved  as  the  sudden  snapping 
of  a  cord  too  tightly  drawn  ;  he  had 
worked  as  if  his  life,  like  the  men  about 
him,  had  in  it  only  the  questions  of  food 
and  raiment,  and  now  the  reaction  was 
too  great. 

Through  all  the  day's  work  the  exul- 
tation had  found  vent  in  the  quick  reg- 
ularity of  his  blows,  and  the  short  clip- 
ping of  his  words  when  he  gave  his 
orders :  an  exultation  and  relief  that 
were  over  now,  leaving  him  exhausted 
and  bitterly  humiliated  by  a  realization 
that  had  been  pursuing  him  aU  day, 
ever  since  he  had  mounted  the  dam  and 
had  seen  the  men  gathered  below  him  ; 
a  realization  of  himself  that  was  new  to 
him,  and  being  new  was  still  dreadful ; 
a  realization  that  had  come  close  to  him, 
and  had  wrapped  him  in  its  hateful 
folds.  He  abhorred  himself,  for  he  knew 
that  if  the  men  had  refused  to  work  he 
would  have  sold  out  by  telegraph,  and 
at  this  moment  would  have  stood  free, 
and  rich,  and  a  legalized  thief.  He 
would  have  withdrawn  from  the  vent- 
ure secretly — would  have  escaped  free 
with  the  spoils — would  have  failed  to 
every  trust  in  order  to  save  his  own 
money ! 

And  as  he  dragged  himself  from  the 
bed  wearily,  the  question  come  to  him, 
woidd  the  greatest  success,  even,  repay 
him  for  this  ?  What  would  the  greatest 
success  mean — the  success  for  which  he 
found  he  would  sell  his  soul  —  what 
would  this  greatest  success  mean  ? 

He  leaned  against  the  chimney  and 
looked  down  into  the  fire  ;  the  greatest 
possible  success  could  mean  only  the 
gathering  of  a  colossal  fortune  for  him- 
self— and  then  ? 

He  turned  quickly  to  the  door  ;  then 
he  would  have  to  hunt  for  somebody  to 
love  him — for  somebody  to  put  faith  in 
— for  a  new  level  of  self-respect — for  a 
new  ideal  of  a  man  ! 

And  he  went  down-stairs  slowly. 

Already  in  his  pursuit  of  money  he 
had  lost  his  trust  in  every  human  creat- 
ure with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact ; 
and  with  a  fortune  in  his  hands  how 
black  human  nature  would  seem  !  And 
jret,  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to 
beheve  now  but  that  monev  would  com- 


pass most  of  the  things  he  desired — 
would  make  him  happy  !  And  he  would 
gather  and  gather  gold  until  it  would 
mean  nothing  to  him — and  die.  Aye, 
but  he  would  leave  his  gold  so  that  the 
country  would  ring  with  his  name. 

He  ate  his  supper  hurriedly,  and 
walked  rapidly  to  Dan  Burk's  shop, 
where  the  public  stores  were  kept ;  he 
had  to  issue  rations,  and  to  order  out 
more  men  to  work,  for  the  wind  had  a 
new  and  sudden  warmth  in  it  that  meant 
a  thaw.  Swiftly  down  the  rough  road, 
and  in  at  Burk's  shop,  glad  to  reach 
the  piles  of  meat  and  bins  of  meal — to 
reach  and  measure  out  the  crude,  ill- 
smelling  liquor  from  the  great  barrels 
that  stood  in  the  inner  room — glad  to 
do  anything,  or  go  anywhere  that  would 
deliver  him  from  tlus  "  self "  he  was 
learning  to  fear — this  "  self  "  he  was  not 
brave  enough  to  contemplate. 

How  he  had  fallen  from  his  high 
ideals!  how  recklessly  he  had  striven 
and  fought  for  this  money  that  had 
seemed  to  satisfy!  and  he  had  gained 
it. 

Gained  it  ?  he  spUled  the  whiskey  a 
little  as  he  measured  it  out  by  the  light 
of  a  flickering  torch  the  men  held  ;  and 
he  knew  that  he  had  not  gained  the  gold, 
but  the  gold  him  !  It  held  him  fast  and 
strong,  and  drove  him  in  waj's  he  ab- 
horred— held  him  down  until  his  old 
self  became  a  haunting  spirit  that  made 
him  loathe  this  new  creature  born  of 
covetousness. 

The  men  had  gone  now,  and  twenty 
new  hands  were  coming  to  the  work  in 
the  morning.  His  task  was  done,  and 
he  locked  the  doors  and  walked  up  the 
street  with  Greg,  who  had  come  to  help 
him. 

"  The  men  have  worked  weU  to-day," 
Greg  said,  wondering  if  Jeriy  would 
aUude  to  the  crisis  in  any  way. 

"Yes,"  Jerry  answered,  "it  is  not 
often  they  are  blind  to  their  own  in- 
terests," but  that  was  aU,  and  at  IMrs. 
Milton's  door  he  said  good-night  without 
the  least  suggestion  that  Greg  should 
come  in. 

And  Greg  turned  away  provoked,  yet 
he  felt  uneasy ;  he  must  make  peace 
with  this  man  to-morrow — did  he  care 
for  him  really?  —  strange  what  power 
he  had. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 
Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan; 
When  palsj  shakes  a  few  last,  sad  gray  hairs  ; 
When  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and 

dies ; 
When  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 

And  leaden-eyed  despairs." 

And  so  the  winter  passed  with  its  suf- 
ferings and  crises ;  with  its  strained 
watching  and  excitement,  and  at  last 
the  weather  had  broken,  and  a  chilling 
thaw  set  in.  Worse  than  the  dry,  iron 
freeze  of  the  mid -winter,  this  thaw 
seemed  with  its  death-like  dampness  to 
search  in  among  the  bones,  and  to  creep 
up  and  down  the  shrunken  blood  -  ves- 
sels. 

The  roads  were  half-frozen  slush,  and 
the  stream  already  boiled  white  and  an- 
gry down  the  mountain  -  side,  while  as 
yet  the  upper  snow  had  not  begun  to 
melt.  There  was  a  fascination  in  watch- 
ing its  eddies  and  foaming  waves,  and 
Jerry  would  stand  on  the  dam  and  won- 
der how  much  higher  it  would  rise  when 
the  real  spring-weather  came ;  and  would 
the  dam  hold  it  ? 

Wretched  weather  that  brought  to  the 
people  all  the  ills  with  which  cold  and 
dampness  could  afflict.  Many  of  the 
little  children  and  the  old  people  died, 
and  the  murmur  of  regret  for  the  doc- 
tor swelled  and  grew  into  rooted  discon- 
tent. Mr.  Wilkerson  ought  to  send  for  a 
physician  ;  and  Jerry,  who  had  appealed 
to  his  friends  in  the  East  already,  made 
another  statement  of  his  needs,  and 
asked  that  a  clergyman  should  be  sent 
also  ;  for  he  felt  a  strange  reluctance  to 
read  the  services  over  the  dead,  which 
thing  he  had  to  do  because  the  doctor 
had  done  it  always — a  superstitious  feel- 
ing about  it  that  made  him  afraid  al- 
most, and  a  knowledge  that  he  was  not 
fit  to  do  it.  Yet  many,  many  times  he 
had  to  stand  in  the  rain-washed  grave- 
yard, and  commit  to  their  last  resting- 
places  the  children,  and  the  men,  and 
the  women  he  had  known  ;  had  brought 
out  there  in  some  cases  ;  had  watched 
sicken  and  die  with  no  creature  near 
with  knowledge  enough  to  help  them  ! 

He  could  not  do  everything. 

But  the  work  on  the  railway  was  go- 
ing on  briskly  now,  and  soon  the  ad- 


vanced corps  of  workmen  would  be  in 
the  town,  and  the  physician  of  the  com- 
pany be  near  enough  to  help  them. 

As  yet,  Jerry  had  heard  nothing  from 
the  East  that  could  in  any  way  advise 
him  of  Paul's  movements,  save  the  letter 
from  Isabel  Greg,  which  her  brother  had 
shown  him.  But  he  had  not  much 
time  to  brood  over  this  now,  for  the 
mine  occupied  all  his  attention.  Mr. 
Henshaw's  work  was  thorough,  but  he 
worked  with  a  deliberation  that  to  Jerrj' 
was  maddening  almost.  Mr.  Henshaw 
could  not  realize  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing one  quick  dividend  that  would  keep 
the  people  patient  and  fill  the  treas- 
ury ;  he  had  perfect  confidence  in  the 
mine  himself,  and  wrote  it  up  most  dili- 
gently ;  and  the  capitalists  in  the  East 
were  perfectly  satisfied,  but  the  people 
in  Durden's,  who  were  doing  the  work, 
began  to  murmur. 

They  were  not  in  want,  for  the  town 
supplied  them  with  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  but  they  had  no  money;  the 
chance  laborers  who  were  paid  from  the 
treasury  had  more  money  than  the  gov- 
erning members  of  the  Commune. 

Jerry  spent  much  weary  thought  on 
the  subject,  but  could  find  no  solution 
for  the  problem  ;  if  he  advised  these 
men  to  sell,  it  would  affect  seriously  the 
mining  stock ;  if  he  broke  up  the  Com- 
mune system,  and  paid  back  to  these 
men  all  they  had  invested,  he  would  have 
to  sell  much  of  his  own  Durden's  stock, 
which  would  look  more  like  a  loss  of 
confidence  than  any  other  move  he  could 
make.  Henshaw  could  relieve  him  from 
his  difficulty  entirely,  if  he  would  make 
a  little  haste  ;  but  this  he  did  not  seem 
to  understand,  and  Jerry  knew  that  if 
he  tried  to  hurry  him  by  telling  him  all 
the  motives  and  necessities  of  the  situ- 
ation, he  would  not  comprehend  the  po- 
sition, and  might  kill  the  whole  scheme 
with  his  slow,  blundering,  literal  expla- 
nations to  every  soul  who,  he  thought, 
contributed  one  cent  to  the  very  hand- 
some salary  that  made  him  and  his 
"Sue"  so  comfortable.  There  would 
be  no  dishonesty  in  the  quick  dividend 
which  Jerry  wanted,  but  Henshaw's 
elaborate  explanations  would  be  sure  to 
make  it  seem  so. 

Jerry  thought  of  every  possible,  anfl 
impossible,  plan  to  satisfy  these  igno- 
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rant  people  who  were  hampering  him 
so  cruelly.  If  his  money  had  been  an 
accepted  fact  among  them,  he  would 
have  bought  out  the  half  of  every  dis- 
contented man's  share,  and  so  have  sat- 
isfied them  ;  as  it  was  he  could  not  do 
this  without  explanations  which  would 
seem  like  fairy  tales  to  these  people,  and 
more  surely  than  anything  else  would 
ruin  him.  One  last  plan  occurred  to 
him  :  it  was  to  double  the  working  force 
in  the  mine,  and  compel  Henshaw  to  be 
more  active. 

And  he  could  get  the  men  easily,  for 
now  that  the  terminus  of  the  railway  was 
so  near,  numbers  of  new  men  were  com- 
ing in  every  day  to  ask  for  work  ;  but 
how  pay  them  ?  It  came  home  to  him 
with  harsh  force  how  foolish  he  had 
been  to  invest  everything  in  Durden's  ; 
if  any  part  of  it  were  now  free,  or  was 
invested  in  anything  it  was  less  ruinous 
to  touch,  he  gladly  would  have  with- 
drawn it  aU  in  order  to  pay  these  men 
and  quicken  the  declaration  of  a  divi- 
dend. 

His  only  alternative  was  to  borrow ; 
again  and  again  he  had  turned  away 
from  this  thought,  only  to  come  back 
to  it  whenever  a  louder  and  more  angry 
mirrmur  came  from  the  people.  Borrow 
money  to  carry  him  over  this  crisis,  and 
all  would  be  well ;  bon'ow  money  in  his 
own  name,  and  buy  out  the  shares  of 
these  discontented  people  in  the  name 
of  his  broker — why  not?  This  would 
be  easy,  very  easy  ;  and  he  wrote  to  the 
broker  the  amount  he  wanted  to  bor- 
row. 

It  took  nights  of  thought,  coming 
after  long  days  of  labor,  to  decide  this, 
and  he  felt  very  weary  when  at  last  he 
wrote  to  his  broker  ;  and  was  in  despair 
almost  when  he  saw  the  rate  of  interest 
charged  him.  Still,  to  have  the  money 
was  a  relief,  and  the  broker's  name  to 
shield  him. 

Louder  the  murmurs  swelled  ;  but 
Jeny  waited ;  every  day  that  passed 
without  actual  disaster  in  the  shape  of 
a  strike  was  so  much  gained.  Louder 
and  louder,  then  quietly  be  stepped  in 
and  bought  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Glen- 
dale  the  half  of  every  stockholder's  in- 
terest in  the  mine  ;  then  made  a  biting 
speech  about  their  cowardice  and  short- 
sighted  policy ;    a   speech    that   made 


every  man  regret  his  action,  and  on  the 
first  suggestion  agree  to  advance  all  that 
had  been  paid  them,  that  the  body  of 
workmen  in  the  mine  might  be  doubled. 

And  Mr.  Henshaw  was  delighted,  and 
promised  to  make  his  work  still  more 
sure  and  honest ;  with  a  doubled  corps 
of  workmen  why  need  he  hurry  and  so 
leave  careless  work  to  mar  his  reputa- 
tion ?  This  mine  was  bound  to  suc- 
ceed, and  with  its  success  his  name  as 
an  engineer  would  stand  or  fall. 

So  the  spring  days  came  and  went, 
each  one  a  little  warmer  and  giving  no 
sign  of  the  late  snows  prophesied,  but 
melting  the  frozen  masses  that  had  gath- 
ered during  the  winter  ;  and  the  streams 
were  many  and  unusually  full. 

The  people  in  the  two  towns  were 
quiet  now,  save  for  the  coming  of  the 
railway,  and  the  rumor  of  a  great  excur- 
sion. For  now  the  time  was  approach- 
ing when  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
"  Eureka,  Durden's  and  Great  Western 
Railway  "  were  to  come  out  in  special 
trains,  and  drive  "  last  spikes,"  and 
make  speeches,  and  spend  money  to 
make  the  venture  better  known.  It  was 
a  grand  affair,  this  railway,  and  must  be 
advertised  that  in  the  future  it  might 
give  grand  results  ;  and  these  great  Di- 
rectors must  be  entertained — and  the 
treasury  was  low. 

If  only  Jerry  had  kept  in  hand  old 
Joe's  patiently  gathered  treasure — or  if 
he  coTild  have  been  his  own  engineer 
and  have  declared  a  dividend. 

But  new  hope  came  to  Jeny  in  the 
news  that  more  "  Durden's  "  had  been 
bought  for  him,  as  it  was  stni  rising, 
for  this  assured  him  at  least  that  Paul 
had  not  injured  his  scheme  as  yet.  So 
he  borrowed  more  money  and  set  about 
making  the  greatest  arrangements  pos- 
sible to  Durden's  for  the  reception  of 
the  coming  magnates  ;  and  galvanized 
his  dead  enthusiasm  to  rouse  the  people 
to  a  more  proper  sense  of  the  coming 
event,  and  to  awaken  in  them  the  high 
hopes  that  he  was  now  too  wear}'  to  en- 
tertain. For  now  he  felt  that  he  was 
driven  on  and  held  up  to  his  purpose 
more  through  fear  of  failure  than 
through  the  realized  value  of  what  he 
was  striving  for.  But  also  he  knew 
that  now  for  him  there  was  no  choice, 
for  as  he  looked  back,  every  barrier  that 
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had  hindered  his  onward  march  seemed 
to  have  doubled  in  strength  once  he  had 
passed  it  ;  what  had  been  hard  to  pass, 
now  became  impossible  to  repass  ;  and 
he  saw  with  growing  despair  that  there 
was  no  retracing  his  steps  ;  his  mistakes 
held  him  in  worse  than  Egyptian  bond- 
age. There  was  no  middle  way  for  him 
now,  the  end  must  be  either  an  absolute 
success,  or  an  overwhelming  failure  ; 
and  even  the  thought  of  failure  had  be- 
come toi'ture  too  exquisite  to  be  borne  ; 
no  toil  that  might  avert  this  could  be 
too  hard — no  risk  could  be  too  danger- 
ous that  might  gain  success  for  him  ! 

And  two  bands  of  silver  came  in  the 
dark  hair  on  his  temples,  and  the  light 
in  his  eyes  had  become  an  unhealthy 
glitter. 

CHAPTER  X. 

•'  '  Waiting  to  strive  a  happy  strife, 
To  war  with  falsehood  to  the  knife, 
And  not  to  lose  the  good  of  life — 

'  As  far  as  might  be  to  carve  out 
Free  space  for  every  human  doubt, 
That  the  whole  mind  might  orb  about.' 

'  Yea,'  saith  the  voice,  '  thy  dream  was  good 
While  thou  abodest  in  the  bud, 
It  was  the  stirring  of  the  blood.'  " 

Jeery  made  a  speech  in  which  the 
people  did  not  see  the  effort,  and  a 
small  sum  was  gathered  to  provide  for 
the  reception  of  the  excursion  party. 
"What  weuns  eats  every  day  is  good 
enough  fur  them,  I  reckon,"  and  Mrs. 
Milton  gave  a  dollar ;  "an'  I'll  tuck  in 
three  'thout  chargin'  no  bo'de,"  and 
Jerry  telegraphed  that  the  sleeping-cars 
must  be  brought  the  whole  way. 

He  thought  much  on  the  subject,  and 
knew  that  he  would  be  doing  well  if  he 
could  rouse  the  people  to  the  necessity 
of  seeing  that  the  strangers  had  enough 
to  eat ;  more  than  this  was  impossible, 
and  he  would  not  suggest  even  any  fur- 
ther effort.  So  he  made  a  list  of  the 
strangers  coming,  and  put  them  about 
with  the  people  according  to  the  num- 
ber they  each  agreed  to  provide  food  for  ; 
then  wrote  a  letter  explaining  as  best 
he  might  the  customs  and  resources  of 
the  place,  and  the  type  of  accommoda- 
tions that  could  be  furnished. 

And  the  Directors  laughed,  and  pre- 


pared as  for  a  great  picnic.  What  did 
they  care  for  the  feelings  of  these  wild 
borderers — feelings  Jerry  had  used  all 
his  power  to  rouse  successfully  into  a 
state  of  hospitality  ;  what  did  they  think 
of  the  eager  expectation  of  making  a 
show,  that  possessed  the  hearts  of  the 
Durden's  people  ;  what  did  they  realize 
of  the  willingness  to  help  Mr.  Wilker- 
soD,  and  the  latent  pride  the  people  had 
in  this  man  who  was  one  of  themselves, 
yet  powerful  enough  to  have  influence 
with  these  "  money-princes  ; "  and  fur- 
ther, how  could  they  appreciate  the  pre- 
carious position  of  this  young  man,  who 
not  so  long  ago  had  moved  among  them 
as  one  of  themselves,  but  who  had  to  be 
now  one  of  the  mob  ? 

They  stocked  their  train  with  every 
delicacy  ;  they  carried  a  full  corps  of 
servants ;  they  sj)ent  great  sums  in 
transporting,  without  jarring,  much 
priceless  wine  ;  and  put  on  an  extra  car 
for  a  few  wives  and  daughters  who  were 
"  ecstatic  and  wild  to  see  the  romantic 
Western  life  ;  the  dear  miners,  and  the 
heroic  women  who  were  brave  enough 
to  share  their  frontier  life  " — which  was 
not  frontier  life,  but  hopelessly  within 
the  border  for  the  excitement  of  In- 
dians, or  of  anything  more  romantic 
than  wild  creatures  and  tramps.  An 
old  mining  town  that  had  been  deserted 
and  kept  in  the  shade  for  twenty  odd 
years — that  had  been  given  over  as  a 
failure  until  one  year  ago.  Of  course 
the  frontier  was  across  the  plains  by 
this  time,  and  all  the  Indian  agencies 
and  reservations  seemed  as  far  from 
Durden's,  almost,  as  the  great  Eastern 
cities. 

But  these  people  from  the  centres  of 
American  civilization  and  luxury  did 
not  realize  this  ;  to  them  the  South  and 
West  were  unknown  parts  of  the  earth — 
the  South  meant  oranges,  and  flowers, 
and  "  Ku  Klux  ; "  and  the  West  meant 
Indians  and  gold  mines.  And  Indians 
were  all  the  "  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  and 
gold  mines  were  beautiful  grottos  where 
stalwart  men,  clothed  in  red  and  blue 
shirts  and  spotless  white  trousers,  care- 
lessly gathered  shining  lumps  of  gold. 

And  Jerry  worked  hard  to  make  the 
town  look  clean  after  the  hard  winter, 
so  that  the  excursionists  would  not  be 
too  much  disappointed. 
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"My  mother  and  sister  will  come," 
Greg  said,  "  but  against  my  advice." 

"  You  may  have  my  house  prepared 
for  them,"  Jeriy  answered  quickly. 

Greg  shook  his  head. 

"  They  must  remain  in  the  sleeper," 
he  said  ;  "it  will  be  for  two  days  only. 
I  cannot  make  them  as  comfortable  any- 
where as  they  will  be  there  ;  but  I  thank 
you  very  much.  By  the  way,"  pausing 
doubtfully,  "  Henley  is  come — arrived 
this  morning." 

"  Did  he  ?  "  and  Jerry's  pen  moved 
none  the  less  steadily  because  the  beat- 
ing of  his  heart  had  doubled. 

"  I  have  not  seen  him,"  Greg  went  on, 
"  but  he  sent  me  the  news  of  my  moth- 
er's coming.;  I  beheve  he  expects  to  en- 
tertain many  people." 

"  Your  people  ? "  and  for  the  first 
time  Jerry  looked  up. 

"Not  with  my  consent,"  Greg  an- 
swered, coming  nearer  this  man  who 
puzzled  him  so  often,  "you  know  that  I 
do  not  trust  Henley." 

Jerry  returned  to  his  work. 

"I  think  we  had  better  make  your 
house  or  my  house  ready  for  them,"  he 
said. 

But  Greg  would  not  agree  ;  he  was 
sure  that  the  car  would  be  the  best 
j)lace  for  them.  Then  he  left  Jerry  to 
his  work,  and  going  down  the  road  met 
Paul  Henley — Paul  Henley  who  grasped 
both  his  hands  ;  who  was  dressed  as 
would  be  Greg's  civilized  friends,  giv- 
ing him  a  home  look ;  who  rattled  off 
the  Eastern  news  ;  who  was  grateful  to 
Greg's  mother  and  sister  for  bringing 
his  adopted  sister  out  with  them,  and 
who  was  dreadfully  anxious  that  every- 
thing in  the  doctor's  house  should  be 
in  proper  order  to  receive  them. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  that  your  moth- 
er and  sister  will  stay  with  me  ? "  he 
finished. 

"  No,"  Greg  answered,  bltmtly ;  "  no,  I 
did  not  know  it." 

"  Well,  they  will,"  and  Paul  watched 
Greg  keenly. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  Greg  answered, 
his  brown  face  showing  more  color  than 
he  would  have  liked  if  he  had  seen  him- 
self, "but  I  think  they  had  better  stay 
in  the  sleeper." 

Paul  laughed. 

"Your    mother's    only   objection   to 


coming  was  her  dislike  to  the  sleeper," 
he  said. 

Greg  walked  on  a  little  space  in  si- 
lence ;  he  did  not  trust  Paul  Henley  ; 
he  was  angry  ^vith  himself  that  he  had 
not  warned  his  familj'  against  this  man  ; 
he  was  provoked  that  they  should  have 
agreed  to  stop  at  Paul's  house,  and  he 
determined  to  make  an  effort  to  change 
all  these  plans.  His  house  could  be 
prepared  for  them,  or  Jerrj^'s  house — 
he  would  go  and  see  Jerry  about  it. 

"  You  have  never  met  my  adopted  sis- 
ter ?  "  Paul  went  on. 

"No,"  and  Greg  looked  interested  ; 
he  could  not  but  look  interested  when  a 
man  talked  to  him  of  his  sister. 

"  She  has  no  notion  of  taking  care  of 
herself,"  Paul  went  on,  "  and  could  not 
have  come  unless  with  your  mother,  and 
she  and  your  sister  are  friends." 

"  Are  they  ?  "  and  Greg  felt  that  his 
plans  were  becoming  impossible. 

"  And  you  had  better  come  to  my 
house  also,"  Paul  went  on,  "and  stay 
while  your  mother  and  sister  are  with 
me,  you  can  then  see  so  much  more  of 
them." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  Greg  answered, 
"  but  I  have  made  other  arrangements 
for  them," 

"The  *  sleeper '  ?  "  laughing  amiably  ; 
"  that  is  impossible,  for  I  promised  your 
mother  that  so  soon  as  they  reached  Eu- 
reka I  should  have  them  transported  to 
the  most  civilized  house  in  the  place, 
and  that  you  should  come  and  stay  with 
them  ;  so  do  not  trouble  yourself  need- 
lessly ;  and  deprive  me  of  this  pleasure." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  Greg  said  again, 
then  tirmed  off  toward  the  mine. 

What  would  Wilkerson  say  ?  was  his 
first  thought ;  then  angrily  he  asked 
himself,  what  right  had  Jeriy  to  say 
anything  ?  No  right  in  the  world  ;  and 
in  his  secret  heart  Greg  knew  that  Jer- 
ry would  not  say  one  word  ;  probably 
he  would  not  look  at  him,  but  go  on 
quietly  with  whatever  he  might  be  do- 
ing. 

This  was  the  sore  spot,  that  Jerry 
could  and  probably  would  listen  to  his 
words  of  explanation  silently,  then  qui- 
etly put  him  and  his  mother  and  sister 
aside  with  Paul  Henley,  and  go  on  his 
own  way. 

And  if  Jerry  did,  what  matter  to  him  ? 
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he  had  not  espoused  Jerry's  side  to  any 
extent  ;  he  had  not  become  an  intimate 
of  Jerry's  ;  his  father  had  advised  against 
this,  and  he  had  acquiesced.  Still — and 
Greg  quickened  his  pace,  and  drove  his 
hands  deeper  into  his  pockets  ;  he  de- 
spised Paul  Henley,  and  he  was  learning 
to  value  strangely  Jerry's  approbation 
and  good  will ;  was  growing  anxious  to 
break  through  the  reserve  and  silence 
in  which  Jerry  wrapped  himself.  And 
that  this  shoidd  be  thus  was  the  heart 
of  the  problem  for  Greg  ;  why  should 
this  man  be  of  any  special  importance 
to  him  ?  Jerry  had  no  higher  aims  now 
than  many  men  Greg  knew,  no  higher 
motives — why  should  Greg  wish  for  his 
friendship?  Jerry  had  grown  selfish, 
intensely  selfish.  At  first  there  had 
been  at  the  root  of  his  work  the  desire 
for  the  good  of  the  many  ;  this  had  been 
the  enthusiasm  that  had  set  the  work 
in  motion,  as  well  as  the  force  that  had 
been  at  first  the  motive  power  ;  but 
Greg  knew  that  this  enthusiasm  was 
dead  ;  how  he  knew  this,  or  when  this 
force  had  died,  he  coidd  not  tell,  but  the 
fact  of  its  death  dwelt  with  him,  and 
strange  to  say,  had  raised  Jerry  in  his 
estimation  as  a  practical  man  !  The  loss 
of  the  higher  motive  that  had  seemed 
chimerical,  gave  the  venture  a  solidity 
that  enhanced  Greg's  faith  in  it,  and  in- 
creased his  respect  for  Jerry. 

It  had  seemed  weak  to  him  at  first, 
this  plan  to  improve  a  town  for  the  good 
of  the  town's  people,  and  not  as  a  spec- 
ulation ;  to  build  up  a  community  that 
possibly  would  help  all,  but  positively 
would  make  the  fortune  of  no  one  per- 
son ;  it  had  seemed  wild  and  unstable, 
and  a  mere  waste  of  energy ;  it  was 
against  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  was 


for  monopoly,  even  though  it  might  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  theory  of  the  age 
which  was  for  humanity.  This  theory 
was  wrong ;  it  would  weaken  any  man 
to  help  all  about  him,  and  to  be  helped 
in  return.  Every  man  must  fight 
through  his  own  life,  and  shape  his  own 
fox'tunes  ;  every  man  must  run  his  own 
race  and  win  his  own  prize  ;  this  it  was 
that  made  men  of  Americans  !  The  na- 
tional creed  that  every  man  was  free  to 
rtm ;  every  man  had  equal  chances  ;  ev- 
ery man  could  have  all  he  could  get  and 
hold  against  the  odds  brought  to  force 
his  gains  from  him  ;  this  made  men 
strong  and  hard  for  the  battle,  and  this 
was  what  had  at  last  made  him  look  up 
to  and  respect  Jerry ;  this  very  power 
to  take  all  he  wanted — to  guide  all  to 
suit  his  will,  and  yet  to  build  all  on  the 
fair  foundation  of  the  public  good  ! 

Greg  was  forced  into  admiration — 
Paul  was  forced  into  envy  and  malice. 

And  Greg  went  home  angry  with  him- 
self that  he  had  not  guided  his  steps 
better  than  to  wander  from  under  the 
shadow  of  this  man's  power.  This  man 
whose  power  was  bound  to  increase  be- 
cause daily  he  was  learning  the  motto 
of  the  age — "  Every  man  for  himself." 
If  every  man  stop  to  help  his  brother  ; 
to  "  pour  in  oil  and  wine  "  and  bring  him 
to  a  safe  resting-place,  who  could  first 
reach  the  goal  ?  who  could  do  more  than 
win  food  and  raiment,  if  this  were  the 
code  ?  The  creed  of  individualism  can 
permit  no  such  weakness  as  this  ;  the 
narrower  the  aim,  and  the  harder  the 
heart,  the  surer  the  success  ! 

The  creed  of  Individualism  and  the 
Creed  of  the  Christ  touch  but  at  one 
point :  "  Thou  canst  not  serve  God  and 
Mammon." 


(To  be  continaed.) 
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IN  the  great  future  battle  of  the  world  be- 
tween the  two  systems  of  Socialism  and 
Individualism,  one  of  the  vital  points  of 
difference  is  to  be  pim-acy ;  and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  it  is  between  individualism 
and  socialism  that  the  point  of  difference 
lies,  and  that  privacy  is  not  by  any  means  an 
attribute  of  aristocracy  as  opposed  to  de- 
mocracy. That  Western  citizen  who  raised 
the  curtain  of  the  new-comer's  shanty  and 
desired  to  know  "what  was  going  on  so 
darned  private  in  here,"  was  the  typical  so- 
cialist, not  the  typical  democrat.  But  the 
contrary  view  is  so  commonly  accepted 
that  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  first  thought- 
ful article  on  the  legal  rights  a  man  has  to 
privacy,  in  the  columns  of  an  American  pe- 
riodical. The  thesis  of  a  man's  right  to  his 
personality,  as  well  as  his  pei*son,  his  prop- 
erty, and  his  reputation,  is  well  maintained 
in  an  exhaustive  sketch  of  the  law  on  this 
point,  printed  in  the  December  number  of 
the  Harvard  Laio  Review. 

Hero  we  are  shown  how  "  the  right  to 
life  has  come  to  mean  the  right  to  enjoy 
life — the  right  to  be  let  alone."  We  are 
to  be  protected  from  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs and  the  unlawful  entries  of  '•  news- 
paper entei-prise."  To  a  burlesque  actress 
and  to  an  English  lady  of  title  we  owe  the 
vindication  of  one's  rights  to  one's  person 
and  to  protection  from  likenesses  made 
thereof.  Now  from  newspaper  gossip  we 
may  yet  be  saved ;  that  personal  gossip 
which,  as  the  authors  well  say,  both  be- 
littles, by  inverting  the  relative  importance 
of  things,  thus  dwarfing  the  thoughts  and 
aspirations  of  a  people,  and  perverts,  by 
Vol.  IX.— 28 


destroying  at  once  robustness  of  thought 
and  delicacy  of  feeling.  "  No  enthusiasm 
can  flourish,  no  generous  impulse  survive 
its  blighting  influence." 

But  our  inherited  Common  Law,  it  ap- 
pears, secures  to  each  of  us  the  right  to  de- 
termine to  what  extent  our  thoughts,  senti- 
ments, and  emotions  shall  be  communicated 
to  others.  For  at  least  a  century  and  a  half 
it  has  protected  privacy  in  certain  cases ; 
and  in  France,  every  liublication  in  a  peri- 
odical of  a  fact  of  private  life  is  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  500  francs.  Personal  peculiari- 
ties may  not  be  disclosed,  nor  the  charms 
of  our  young  ladies  (unless  they  desire)  be 
even  described  in  the  graphic  English  of 
society  reporters.  Our  Jeameses  will  take 
notice.  But  it  is  high  time  this  thing  were 
understood. 

French  art  knows  no  Pyrenees,  and  the 
sepai-ation  of  the  incorporated  body  of 
French  artists  into  two  rival  camps  causes 
a  ripple  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where, 
despite  our  Anglo-Saxon  descent  and  a 
slight  tincture  of  Germanic  influence,  our 
adolescent  art  is  forming  itself  on  Gallic 
lines.  We  are  told  in  a  recent  magazine  ar- 
ticle *  howMeissonier,  followed  by  four  hun- 
dred of  the  leading  artists  of  France,  stalked 
majestically  out  of  the  hall  where  theSociete 
des  Artistes  Frangais,  in  their  general  assem- 
bly, had  repudiated  their  implied  obligation 
to  follow  precedent  and  count  the  medals 
won  at  the  Universal  Exposition  at  their 
full  value  as  Salon  awards.     The  story  is  in- 

•  The  New  Departure  in  Parisian  Art.  By  Birge  Har- 
rison, in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  December,  1890. 
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teresting,  and  affects  many  of  our  painters 
■who,  prophets  without  honor  at  home,  would 
have  found  themselves,  if  more  honest  coun- 
sels had  prevailed,  hors  concours  in  the  fore- 
most picture  show  in  Europe  or  the  world. 
From  the  deductions  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, however,  one  must,  from  a  Cisatlantic 
point  of  view,  be  allowed  to  differ.  The  new 
Salon  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  undoubt- 
edly a  great  success,  but  one  that  was  great- 
ly aided  by  its  retrosiaective  character.  As 
time  goes  on  and  the  new-comers  are  forced 
to  meet  the  rival  faction  on  more  equal 
ground  ;  when  they,  like  the  old  Salon,  are 
compelled  to  show  one  year's  work  instead 
of  the  garnered  production  of  a  decade,  the 
merits  of  the  two  factions  will  be  seen  to  be 
nearly  equal,  and  their  aims,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
almost  identical.  For  though  founded  on 
virtue  the  new  Salon  cannot  long  exist  with- 
out cakes  and  ale  ;  and  though  it  would  be 
ungrateful  to  question  the  generous  man- 
ifestation of  principle  which  caused  the 
movement,  it  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  if 
an  exhibition  of  the  character  of  the  new 
Salon  can  long  endure  without  official  pat- 
ronage, and  with  official  patronage  there 
enter,  as  they  manage  these  things  in  France 
— and  elsewhere — all  the  influences  which 
were  the  cause  of  the  revolt  against  the  old 
system.  Of  medals  there  need  be  none, 
but  purchases  by  the  state  and  city  there 
must  be  in  order  that  painting  and  sculpture 
may  find  its  best  and  highest  expression. 
The  men  who  after  Meissonier  are  the  lead- 
ers in  the  new  movement  are,  many  of  them, 
those  who  felt  that  government  i^atronage 
might  be  better  distributed  by  their  hands 
than  by  the  Nestors  of  painting  who  hold 
the  reins  of  power  in  the  old  Salon.  "With 
the  success  of  the  new  exhibition  they  will 
undoubtedly  be  able  to  divert  a  certain 
amount  of  patronage  in  their  direction,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  be 
more  catholic  in  their  distribution  of  re- 
wards than  their  elders,  whose  chief  crime 
may  have  been  that  they  chose  to  linger 
too  long  on  the  field,  and  were  too  desirous 
to  apportion  the  spoils  of  war.  Plus  fa 
change, plus  c'est  la  vieine  chose,  is  to  be  feared ; 
but  if  this  pessimistic  belief,  bom  of  some 
little  knowledge  of  the  existing  state  of  Pa- 
risian art,  is  well  founded,  there  will  yet  re- 
main for  France,  and  conseqixently  for  the 
V.orld,  the  good  which  always  results  from 


a  general  shaking  uj)  of  diy  bones,  from 
a  revolution  such  as  this  new  dei)arture. 
There  were  many  men,  well  placed  and  en- 
joying all  the  advantages  that  can  be  gained 
from  a  fair  opportunity  to  show  their  work 
in  the  new  Salon  who  were  admitted  more 
to  emphasize  the  liberal  character  of  the 
exhibition  than  from  any  sympathy  with 
their  work  felt  by  such  fiery  intransigea^its 
as  Meissonier  and  certain  of  his  followers  ; 
just  as  in  the  old  Salon  certain  men  for  the 
first  time  found  a  leniency  exercised  by  the 
juiy,  who  possibly  wished  to  disprove  the 
existing  prejudice  that  they  were  reaction- 
naires. 

The  conditions  of  an  artist's  existence 
in  Paris,  indeed,  are  such  that  there  is  dan- 
ger that  the  new  Salon  will  soon  have  its 
assailants,  that  the  accusations  of  wire-pull- 
ing and  favoritism  will  soon  arise.  The  as- 
j)irants  are  many,  the  favors  are  compara- 
tively few;  and  the  "  struggle-for-lifeur," 
as  the  French  have  adajsted  our  phrase,  is 
as  common  in  the  ranks  of  art  as  elsewhere 
in  the  overcrowded  marts  of  Europe.  The 
medaille  Julllen,  a  common  phrase  for  a  re- 
Avard  which  came  more  from  influence  than 
merit  in  the  old  Salon,  had  its  counterpart 
in  the  medaille  de  marchand,  Avhich  meant 
a  medal  given  at  the  dictation  of  a  i^icture- 
dealer ;  and  if  the  new  camp  has  not  the 
Academie  Jidlien  among  its  followers,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  dealer  is  not  far  away 
and  will  exercise  his  influence  in  the  new 
as  in  the  old  Salon.  His  influence  is  un- 
doubtedly checked,  in  some  degree,  how- 
ever, by  the  government  patronage,  which, 
when  it  goes  to  the  right  man,  is  an  influ- 
ence wholly  for  good. 

And  it  must  be  said  that  while  intrigue 
and  unworthy  influence  have  occasional 
power  in  its  direction,  we  owe  to  state 
patronage  the  possibility  of  existence  of 
many  of  the  best  artists  of  France.  It  was 
state  iiatronage  that  adorned  the  walls  of 
the  Pantheon  with  the  mural  paintings  of 
Puvis  de  Chavaunes  ;  it  was  state  patronage 
that  called  Baudry's  work  and  Carpeaux's 
work  at  the  Nouvel  OpCra  into  existence  ;  It 
is  state  patronage  that  has  given  Paris  the 
Jeanne  d'Arc  of  Frdmiet,  and  that  enables 
Rodin  (in  the  vast  studio  in  tlie  rue  de 
rUuiversit^,  lent  him  for  the  purpose  by 
the  city  of  Paris)  to  pursue  in  peace  his 
realization  of  the  divine  comedv  which  will 
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cover  tho  doors  of  the  Miis^o  des  Arts  Deco- 
ratifs.  These  are  the  victories  that  peace 
hath  no  less  than  war ;  this  is  the  reason 
why  art  is  not  altogether,  in  France  at 
least,  given  over  to  tho  lust  of  mammon  ; 
and  now  that  a  newly  organized  force  has 
appeared,  let  us  hope  that  they  will  be  jeal- 
ous to  guard,  and  vigilant  to  defend,  the 
best  interests  of  ai't. 

We  have  seen  in  this  city,  within  the  last 
twelve  years,  the  advantages  accniing  from 
a  healthy  competition.  No  one  in  either 
camp,  if  their  limits  can  still  be  defined, 
would  hesitate  to  doubt  the  healthy  influ- 
ence of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  on 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  or  rice 
versa.  In  a  larger  way  the  same  conditions 
in  Paris  will  work  for  good,  and  the  future 
Corot  may  find  that,  though  one  door  be 
closed,  the  other  will  open  at  least  wide 
enough  for  him  to  slip  through.  In  fur- 
ther proof  of  this  opinion  is  the  fact  that 
the  little  good  that  has  come  out  of  that 
Nazareth  of  art.  Great  Britain,  in  these  last 
years,  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  opioosi- 
tion  directed  against  the  Royal  Academy 
and  the  establishment  of  rival  exhibitions. 
Therefore  the  new  departure  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  progress,  and  its  outcome  will 
perhaps  be  all  that  Mr.  Harrison  foresees. 

In  the  month  of  December  the  wills  of 
two  veiy  rich  men  who  died  in  New  York 
were  made  public.  One  testator  left  a  wid- 
ow and  several  children.  The  other  was 
childless,  but  his  wife  sui"vived  him.  The 
former  left  the  whole  of  his  estate,  with 
the  exception  of  some  unimportant  lega- 
cies to  his  wife  and  children.  The  other, 
after  providing  for  his  wife  an  income  suf- 
ficient for  her  maintenance  in  reasonable 
comfort  during  her  life,  left  very  large  be- 
quests to  colleges  and  hosj^itals.  His  heirs- 
at-law  were  remembered  with  modest  leg- 
acies, and  his  executors  named  as  residu- 
ary legatees.  These  two  wills  being  y>xo- 
bated  about  the  same  time,  and  disposing 
of  estates  believed  to  be  of  api^roximately 
equal  amount,  have  been  much  compared 
and  contrasted,  and  have  been  the  subject 
of  amusing  criticism.  The  testator  who 
left  money  to  the  colleges  was  lauded 
and  held  up  as  a  man  of  splendid  gener- 
osity; while  the  fact  that  the  other  de- 
parting millionaire  left  nothing  to  charity, 


was  put  dowtt  in  evidence  of  his  selfish- 
ness. 

Now  it  is  a  very  good  plan  for  very  rich 
men  to  leave  bequests  to  charitable  uses. 
But  the  fact  that  a  man  leaves  a  great 
fortune  to  charity  by  will  is  no  jiroof  at  all 
that  he  was  a  generous  man.  He  doesn't 
give  his  own  money,  he  gives  money  that 
was  his ;  that,  i^erhai^s,  he  held  on  to  as 
long  as  he  could,  and  that  necessarily 
found  a  new  owner  as  soon  as  the  breath 
passed  out  of  his  body.  It  is  impossible  to 
be  generous  by  will.  A  will  does  not  give, 
it  only  regulates  a  division.  A  will  may 
be  cited  in  evidence  of  the  testator's  affec- 
tion or  of  his  sense  of  justice,  but  not  of 
his  generosity ;  unless,  indeed  he  is  known 
to  have  denied  himself  aud  saved  and  accu- 
mulated money,  not  because  he  wanted  it 
for  himself,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
would  have  it  after  him. 

Of  those  two  wills  the  one  that,  on  the 
face  of  it,  might  readily  excite  criticism  is 
the  one  that  contains  the  bequests  to  the 
colleges  and  hospitals.  That  will  might 
convey  the  impression  of  a  lack  of  cordial 
relations,  or  that  the  testator  was  a  man 
who  did  not  want  his  widow  or  his  legal 
heirs  to  have  anything  more  than  they  ab- 
solutely needed.  Of  course  such  an  im- 
pression might  do  the  testator  gi'eat  in- 
justice, but  we  are  not  considering  facts, 
but  only  api)earances.  As  for  the  other 
will,  it  was,  in  appearance,  the  will  of  a  man 
who  loved  and  respected  his  wife  and  his 
children.  Practically  it  was  such  a  will  as 
the  law  makes  for  men  who  die  intestate, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  such  a  will 
accords  pretty  closely  with  public  senti- 
ment. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  name  of 
the  man  who  remembers  the  colleges  will 
live  long  after  that  of  the  man  whose  chil- 
dren get  his  money.  But  that,  too,  is  a  hasty 
conclusion,  and  one  that  it  is  adverse  to 
public  j)olicy  to  concede.  For  first,  it  were 
a  poor  compliment  to  pay  any  man  to  say 
that  the  money  he  left  in  the  world  was  of 
more  value  to  it  than  the  children  he  left ; 
his  money  is  something  apart  from  him, 
but  his  children  are  part  of  himself.  And, 
moreover,  that  a  man  is  better  employed  in 
building  up  a  fortune  than  in  raising  sons 
and  daughters,  is  what  many  Americans 
seem  to  think  ;  but  the  very  fact  that  they 
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think  so,  and  act  upon  that  opinion,  seems 
to  a  good  many  philosophers  a  reason  to 
fear  for  the  future  of  the  American  people. 
The  childless  man  who  endows  colleges 
does  well,  and  we  do  well  to  praise  him. 
But  we  cannot  afford  to  let  such  praise  go 
the  length  of  disparaging  the  example  of  a 
man  who  raises  and  endows  a  family.  For 
that  husbands  should  honor  their  wives, 
and  fathers  should  take  thought  for  their 
children,  ai'e  conditions  necessarily  pre- 
cedent to  the  preservation  of  those  "  fam- 
ily stocks  "  that  President  Eliot  tells  us  are 
of  such  importance  to  the  republic. 


It  is,  perhaps,  not  desirable  to  lessen  in 
any  degree  the  detestation  that  intelligent 
Americans  feel  for  those  features  of  our 
politics  that  make  a  political  career  difficult 
for  self-respecting  men  ;  but,  after  all,  are 
not  some  of  them  the  "  defects  of  the  qual- 
ities "  of  our  system  of  government  ?  Do 
we  quite  understand  that  the  most  obvious 
advantages  of  that  system  tend  logically  to 
produce  this  particularly  disagreeable  dis- 
advantage ?  Yet  it  seems  to  me  clear  that, 
in  some  degree,  our  government  is  so  bad 
because  there  is  so  little  of  it.  The  federal 
administration  touches  the  daily  life  of  the 
citizen  at  very  few  points,  and  at  most  of 
those  so  lightly  that  he  does  not  know  it, 
unless  he  has  gone  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
to  trace  the  facts.  Almost  any  reader  of 
this  magazine — if  he  be  not  an  avowed  poli- 
tician or  a  student  of  politics — might  spend 
a  half-hour  in  diligent  reflection  before  he 


could  recall  definitely  any  single  interest, 
habit,  occupation,  or  purpose  of  his  that  is 
distinctly  affected,  to  his  profit  or  loss,  to 
his  satisfaction  or  annoyance,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  any  federal  law,  or  the  conduct  of 
any  federal  official.  At  least  he  could  have 
done  so  before  the  recent  tariff  legislation 
increased  the  cost  of  his  cigars,  or  of  some 
article  of  personal  use  or  abuse.  Though 
State  governments  deal  more  directly  with 
our  immediate  interests,  their  action  has 
to  be  extremely  bad  or  unusually  good  to 
bring  the  consequences  "home,"  as  Bacon 
has  it,  "  to  the  business  and  the  bosoms " 
of  most  of  us.  By  far  the  larger  number  of 
us  are,  as  a  rule,  indifferent  to  public  mat- 
ters, because  their  course,  one  way  or  an- 
other, is,  relatively  to  the  things  that  mostly 
occupy  our  attention,  indifferent  to  us.  The 
question  presented  to  us  in  each  election 
is,  generally,  should  we  be  a  little  better  or 
a  little  worse  for  the  result ;  the  influence 
of  one  vote  or  of  one  man's  efibrts  upon  this 
vague  and  not  very  important  quantity  fails 
to  stir  us  to  the  needed  efi'ort.  Doubtless 
the  tendency  is  now  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
government.  It  is  veiy  marked  in  Eng- 
land, and  there  are  unmistakable  signs  of  it 
in  our  own  country.  In  the  end  good  or 
evil  may  come  out  of  this,  but  it  will  be 
long  in  coming  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  meanwhile  it  is  worth  while  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Americans  do  not  seek  the  opportunity  for 
useful  activity  in  politics  is  that  the  ojjpor- 
tunity  for  pernicious  activity  in  that  field 
is  proportionately  limited. 


^\  Answers  to  the  Charades  printed  on  pages  195  and  19G  of  this  number : — 
I.  Ozone.    II.  Larkspur.    III.  Catacomb. 
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OUR   MARCH   WITH   A   STARVING   COLUMN. 
By  A.  J.  Mounteney  Jephson. 


AST  evening  we  found  our 
box  of  bananas  had  been 
stolen,  and  turning  over  our 
things,  we  found  that  most  of 
our  few  European  provisions  were  gone 
also.  What  we  shall  do  now  for  food 
I've  no  idea,  for  we  are  almost  destitute 
in  the  middle  of  this  wilderness,  and 
don't  even  know  how  far  ahead  the 
Arabs  may  be.  We  all  sat  round  the 
fire  till  late  last  night,  and  talked  over 
the  grim  outlook.  We  allowed  ourselves 
a  small  sip  of  brandy  all  round  ;  we 
have  still  four  of  the  six  bottles  of  bran- 
dy left,  which  Ave  brought  with  us  from 
Yambuya." 

These  are  the  words  I  read  in  my 
journal  under  the  date  October  5,  1887. 
For  fourteen  weeks  we  had  been  toil- 
ing on  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  forest, 
and  for  two  months  had  scarcely  known 
what  it  was  to  have  a  full  meal.  Two 
and  a  half  months  before  we  had  started 
off  from  Yambuya,  a  compact  and 
cheery  body  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  Zanzibaris  and  five  Euro- 
peans. We  were  all  in  good  spirits  and 
in  good  condition,  and  had  thought  that 
by  this  time  we  should  have  reached 
Emin  Pasha.  Yet  here  we  were,  with 
sadly  diminished  numbers,  still  in  the 
ghostly  shades  of  the  forest,  hundreds 
of  mUes  from  the  Nyanza,  without 
strength,  without  food,  and  almost  with- 
out hope. 

Picture  to  yourselves  a  small,  tattered 
band  of  men,  camped  on  a  sandy  spit 
of  land  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  On  this 
small  cleared  space  are  the  three  tents 


of  the  Europeans,  round  which,  in  a 
semi-circle,  the  Zanzibari  porters  have 
raised  little  temporary  shelters  of  brok- 
en boughs  and  green  leaves. 

It  is  evening,  the  camp-fires  are  light- 
ed, and  round  them  may  be  seen  the 
half-starved  forms  of  our  men,  gathered 
together  in  small  groups,  talking  deject- 
edly of  our  miserable  position.  Here 
and  there  is  a  man  b}'  the  fires  stirring 
a  pot,  in  which  are  simmering  a  few 
toadstools,  or  such  poor  roots  as  he  has 
been  able  to  collect  on  the  march. 
Formerly,  at  night  the  camp  was  alive 
with  talking  and  singing ;  the  busy 
forms  of  our  men  might  be  seen  flitting 
about  by  the  light  of  the  fires,  some 
building  huts,  some  preparing  large 
pots  of  bananas  or  manioc  for  the  even- 
ing meal  ;  others  passing  some  rough 
jest  to  their  feUows,  and  all  laughing 
and  talking  in  the  boisterous  way  which 
characterizes  the  good-natured,  happy- 
go-lucky  Zanzibari  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. But  to-night  Euj-opeans 
and  Zanzibaris  are  alike  dejected  and 
east  down,  for  starvation  and  sickness 
have  sapped  our  strength,,  and  we  all 
know  that  unless  food  can  soon  be  ob- 
tained we  have  nothing  but  death  before 
us. 

Behind  the  camp  is  the  black,  lonely 
forest,  its  giant  trees  rising  above  and 
closing  over  us,  as  if  we  were  in  some 
dark,  haunted  cavern,  the  gloom  of 
which  seems  to  shut  out  aU  hope.  In 
front  is  the  now  darkening  river,  hurl- 
ing itseK  madly  over  rocks  and  bowl- 
ders.    Above  we  can  hear  the  thunder 
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of  the  cataracts,  below  us  is  the  sullen 
roar  of  the  rapids.  On  the  opposite 
side    of  the    river,    the   bank,    densely 


sick  men,  unable  to  march,  and  almost 
unable  from  weakness  to  use  the  paddles. 
Scarcely  a  man  in  the  expedition  but  had 


^.i^.y^-i^^-^ 


'  Fire,  Master  of  the  Cannon,  fire  !  '  eagerly  whispered  the  Zanribaris. — Page  273. 


clothed  with  huge  trees  and  tangled 
underwood,  rises  abruptly  from  the 
stream  to  a  height  of  five  hundred  feet. 
We  feel  so  smaU  and  helpless,  as  if  we 
were  closed  in  in  a  huge  pit,  with  noth- 
ing but  the  desolation  of  the  forest  and 
the  thunder  of  the  cataracts  around  us. 
If  we  failed  now,  who  would  ever  know 
how  we  fell,  and  how  we  had  tried  man- 
fully to  do  our  duty?  This,  briefly,  was 
our  position  on  that  memorable  even- 
ing of  October  5,  1887.  The  expedition 
was  in  the  utmost  state  of  weakness. 
The  condition  of  our  men,  owing  to  the 
privations  they  had  undergone,  and  the 
want  of  meat  or  even  nourishing  food, 
was  such,  that  the  slightest  scratch  of  a 
thorn  or  bush  quickly  developed  into 
large  gangrenous  sores,  and  these  ulcers 
raged  like  an  epidemic  in  the  camp.  For 
many  days  the  canoes  had  been  full  of 


some  sore  on  his  feet  or  ankles  ;  in  some 
cases  these  sores  were  so  virulent  that  the 
whole  side  of  the  leg  was  eaten  away,  leav- 
ing the  bone  bare  and  exposed.  When 
the  bandages  from  these  ulcers  were 
taken  ofi^,  large  pieces  of  flesh  would 
sometimes  faU  away,  and  the  agony  the 
men  suffered  was  intense.  The  river 
seemed  now  to  have  become  nothing 
but  a  gigantic  moimtain  torrent,  and 
our  boat  and  fleet  of  canoes  were  useless. 

Here  we  were,  then,  a  small  band  of 
men,  with  many  sick  and  dying,  and  with 
more  loads  than  we  could  possibly  carry, 
at  the  foot  of  a  series  of  cataracts  whose 
size  and  nvimber  we  had  no  means  of  as- 
certaining. Mr.  Stanley  called  a  "  Shauri" 
(council),  in  which  the  position  was 
clearly  explained  to  Europeans  and  Zan- 
zibaris  alike. 

Some  days  before  we  had  met  a  small 
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party  of  Manyema  slave  raiders  belong- 
ing to  a  Zanzibar  Arab  named  Kilonga- 
longa,  and  they  had  told  uh  that  their 
settlement  was  some  days  ahead.  Cap- 
tain Nelson  had  for  weeks  been  ailing, 
and  for  many  days,  owing  to  the  ulcers 
on  his  feet,  had  been  obliged  to  be  carried 
in  one  of  the  canoes.  It  was  therefore 
decided  at  tlie  council  that  he  should  be 
left  behind  at  the  camp,  together  with 
the  sick  men  and  such  loads  as  we  were 
unable  to  carry.  The  rest  of  the  expe- 
dition was  to  hurry  on  as  fast  as  w^e 
could  toward  the  Arab  camp,  and  send 
back  relief  with  a^  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble to  Nelson  and  the  starving  men. 

We  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  leave  the  boat  behind  ;  she  had 
been  of  inestimable  value  to  us,  and  we 
did  not  know  what  was  ahead,  and  how 
soon  we  might  have  to  cross  unfordable 
rivers  or  creeks.  The  boat,  therefore,  was 
to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  carried  by  my 
men. 

Our  Zanzibari  chiefs  made  a  proposal 
that  five  of  their  num- 
ber should  start  empty- 
handed  ahead  and  try 
to  reach  the  Arab  camp ; 
they  would  then  collect 
a  supply  of  food  and 
return  with  it  to  help 
the  loaded  caravan 
which  would  be  follow- 
ing in  their  track. 
Stanley  agreed  to  this, 
and  told  Raschid,  our 
head  -  chief,  to  choose 
his  men.  He  chose 
Khamis  Parry,  one  of 
Stairs'  chiefs,  Muni  a 
Pembe,  a  staid  old 
chief  of  Nelson's  com- 
pany, and  Khamis  Ku- 
ruru  and  Alsasi  wadi 
Simba  (Alsasi,  the 
Lion's  son),  w^ho  were 
two  of  the  chiefs  of 
my  company.  We 
shook  hands  with  them 
and  wished  them  good 
luck,  and  they  started 
off  amid  the  cry  of  "  Bis  - 
mallah  "  (In  the  name  of  God)  from  the 
Zanzibaris. 

We  Europeans  collected  together  what 
stores  of  food  we  had  and  made  a  care- 


ful division.  We  had  a  pot  of  Lie- 
big's  beef-tea,  three  tins  of  butter,  one 
small  tin  of  arrowroot,  one  small  tin  of 
tapioca,  some  tea  and  coffee,  and  four 
bottles  of  brandy.  These  we  had  been 
carefiUly  saving  in  case  of  sickness,  and 
they  were  all  that  were  left  unstolen 
of  our  little  store  of  European  provi- 
sions ;  our  native  provisions  were  all 
finished.  We  handed  over  to  Nelson 
his  share  of  tea  and  coffee,  a  bottle  of 
brandy,  a  pot  of  beef-tea,  a  tin  of  butter, 
and  a  small  portion  of  arrowroot  and 
tapioca.  The  rest  Stairs,  Parke,  and  my- 
self took  as  our  share,  and  we  treated 
ourselves  all  round  to  a  sip  of  brandy 
to  keep  up  our  spirits  and  soothe  our 
hungr}'  stomachs. 

Early  next  morning  the  entire  expe- 
dition was  mustered,  and  the  men  and 
loads  were  carefully  counted  over.  I 
got  the  boat  taken  to  pieces  and  all  my 
loads  ready.  I  found  that,  out  of  the 
eighty-eight  men  who  had  formed  my 
company  when  I  left  Yambuya,  I  could 


A  native  sprang  upon  Feruzi  Ali." — Page  275. 

only  muster  forty-two  who  were  fit  to 
carry  loads,  and  many  of  these  were  so 
worn  out  by  starvation  that  their  loads 
woidd  have  to  be  of  the  lightest.     Stairs' 
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and  Nelson's  companies  were  in  much 
the  same  condition,  and  Stanley's  com- 
pany, though  composed  of  the  picked 
men  of  the  expedition,  was  almost  as 
bad. 

Early  next  morning  Stanley  started 
off  with  his  company,  promising  to  clear 
a  path,  as  well  as  he  could,  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  carry  the  boat  sections 
through  the  thick  undei-growth.  Stairs, 
Parke,  and  I  then  made  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  men  and  loads,  and  found 
that  we  should  be  obliged  to  leave  fifty- 
six  men  and  eighty-one  loads  behind. 
Many  of  the  men  were  so  cowed  and 
hopeless  that  they  wished  only  to  be 
left  to  die  peacefully  where  they  were. 
But  any  man  who  was  at  all  able  to 
crawl  along  we  passed  as  fit  to  travel, 
and  those  fifty-six  men  we  left  were 
nearly  all  in  the  last  stage  of  starvation 
and  sickness.  At  any  rate,  we  thought 
that  their  chances  of  getting  food  would 
be  better  if  they  came  with  us,  and  noth- 
ing could  be  gained  by  remaining  where 
they  were. 

We  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
men  off  with  the  loads,  and  it  was  past 
midday  before  the  last  of  the  caravan 
filed  out  of  what  is  now  known  as  Nelson's 
starvation  camp.  I  find  the  following 
words  in  my  journal  that  morning  : 

"It  is  a  truly  terrible  position  for 
Nelson  to  be  left  in  ;  he  has  food  only 
for  three  days,  and  will  have  to  exist  on 
what  he  can  pick  up  in  the  shape  of 
fungi  or  roots.  Stairs  has  left  him  a 
fish-hook  and  line,  and  it  is  possible  he 
may  get  a  few  small  fish,  but  the  river 
is  so  I'apid  and  full  of  bowlders  that  he 
has  but  a  slight  chance  of  catching  anj'- 
thing.  Meantime  we  are  going  on  with 
an  exhausted  and  starving  column  to  try 
and  find  food  in  a  trackless  wilderness. 
Nelson  is  now  so  crippled  from  ulcers 
that  he  cannot  creep  far  from  camp,  and 
will  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  what 
his  two  boys  can  manage  to  bring  him. 

"  We  got  off  about  two  o'clock  and 
sadly  said  good-by  to  poor  old  Nelson, 
for  his  position  is  very  precarious  and 
our  chances  of  relieving  him  small  ;  he 
has  worked  with  us  in  good  fellowship 
all  these  months,  and  now  we  ai'e  prac- 
tically abandoning  him." 

Stairs,  Parke,  and  I  marched  along 
slowly  and  silently  at  the  rear  of  the 


struggling  column,  trying  to  cheer  up 
and  urge  forward  the  men  who  were 
carrying  the  boat.  The  road  was  very 
bad,  all  up  and  down,  through  ravines 
and  creeks,  and  the  men  ahead  with 
Stanley  were  so  exhausted  that  scarcely 
any  path  had  been  cut.  We  had  fear- 
ful difficulty  in  getting  the  boat  along, 
and  could  hear  the  sections  ahead 
bumping  against  rocks  or  trees.  The 
men  were  so  weak  that  the  slightest 
knock  against  a  tree  or  bush  caused 
them  to  lose  their  balance  and  fall 
heavily  to  the  ground.  Owing  to  the 
hopeless  brooding  state  into  which  they 
had  fallen,  it  was  often  difficult  to  make 
them  get  up  and  resume  their  burdens. 
Some,  in  answer  to  our  appeals  to  them 
not  to  give  up,  would  answer,  "Master, 
how  long  is  this  to  last?  What  is  the 
good  of  struggling  on  any  longer  ?  Let 
us  lie  down  quietly  and  die." 

Stanley,  who  had  started  early  in  the 
morning,  had  got  some  distance  ahead, 
and  at  dark  we  were  obliged  to  camp 
by  ourselves,  having  only  managed  to 
march  three  miles.  We  had  with  us 
merely  the  men  who  were  carrying  the 
boat  sections  and  tent ;  our  boxes  and 
blankets  were  on  ahead  with  the  main 
column.  We  lit  fires  and  had  half  a  cup 
of  tapioca  made  into  a  sort  of  thin  gruel ; 
into  this  we  put  a  tablespoonful  each  of 
brandy,  and  we  also  made  some  coffee 
It  was  not  much  of  a  meal  for  three  men 
who  had  been  in  a  hungry  state  for 
weeks,  but  we  lay  dow^n  that  night  on 
the  bare  ground,  thankful  that  we  had 
got  to  the  end  of  another  day  and  had 
moved  a  few  more  miles  on  our  way 
toward  relief.  Our  men,  poor  fellows, 
had  little  besides  a  few  toadstools  they 
had  picked  up  here  and  there  on  the 
way.  Fortunately,  starvation  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  men  somewhat 
torpid  and  sleepy,  and  for  a  brief  space 
they  were  able  to  get  a  respite  from  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  and  for  a  few  hours 
forgot  their  troubles  in  a  heavy  sleep. 

The  next  morning  we  were  up  early, 
and  before  starting  had  a  cup  of  coffee 
each  ;  the  men  of  course  had  nothing 
but  what  we  gave  them.  We  had  a 
very  hard  day,  urging  the  men  forward 
with  the  boat,  and  were  able  to  get 
along  but  slowly,  for  the  men  were  only 
able  to  go  a  short  distance,  and  then  sit 
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down  for  a  lonpf  rest,  or  wander  away 
from  the  track  in  search  of  fruit  or 
fungus.  The  fruit  in  the  forest,  as  a 
rule,  was  of  a  very  poor  description,  and 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  kinds, 


custard-apple.  The  Zanzibaris  called 
this  elephant-fiaiit,  solely  I  imagine 
from  its  large  and  shapeless  form.  This 
had  stones  and  fiesh  like  an  ordinary 
custard  -  apple,  but  of  a  deep  orange 


"Stanley  decided  to  kill   his  donkey  and  distribute  the  meat  among  our  starving  men." — Page  280. 


was  scarcely  worth  eating  ;  moreover,  we 
seldom  found  fx'uit,  such  as  it  was,  in  any 
quantity  sufficient  for  a  meal.  The  best 
fruit  was  that  of  the  india-rubber  vine, 
which  the  Zanzibaris  called  M'bungu. 
This  was  of  the  form  and  size  of  a  man- 
gostine,  its  soft  shell  was  filled  with  a 
milky,  bitter  juice,  and  contained  several 
large  stones  round  which  grew  a  kind 
of  fleshy  substance  which  had  a  very 
good  taste,  but  we  were  obliged  to 
swallow  the  stones  as  well,  as  the  flesh 
clung  to  them  so  closely.  There  were 
two  kinds,  one  with  pink  flesh  which 
had  a  flavor  like  raspberries,  and  one 
with  white  flesh  which  had  a  peculiarly 
pleasant  acid-sweet  taste  like  a  lemon. 
Unfortunately,  however,  in  both  these 
fruits  there  was  little  more  than  the 
taste  and  the  stones.  There  was  also 
another  fruit,  in  form  like  a  huge  green 


color  and  very  acid.  This  too  we  only 
found  in  small  quantities,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  eating  this  sour  fruit  was  usu- 
ally to  give  us  a  violent  stomach-ache. 
By  far  the  best;  fruit  ever  found  in  the 
forest  was  that  of  the  wild  cardamom. 
But  this  only  grew  in  damp  or  swampy 
places.  It  exists  almost  entirely 
throughout  Central  Africa,  and  when- 
ever we  got  it,  it  was  much  prized  by 
our  men.  The  fruit  grows  like  that  of 
the  ordinary  cardamom,  on  the  ground, 
just  round  the  roots  of  the  plant  itself. 
It  is  pear-shaped,  about  the  size  of  a 
large  filbert,  and  is  of  a  brilliant  scarlet. 
When  broken  it  divides  itself  into  four 
quarters,  each  of  which  contains  some 
white  fleshy  pulp  very  juicy  and  acid, 
and  full  of  small  black  aromatic-tasting 
seeds,  like  those  of  the  cultivated  carda- 
mom.    These  seeds  are  in  Europe  ordi- 
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narily  called  "  grains  of  Paradise,"  and 
are  used,  I  am  told,  by  publicans  for 
putting  in  their  beer,  in  order  to  cause 
their  customers  a  consuming  and  re- 
munerative thirst.  There  were  several 
other  kinds  of  fiiiits,  but  they  could 
not  be  considered  as  food,  for  they  were 
chiefly  of  a  sickly  description  which 
caused  the  person  who  had  eaten  them 
violent  sickness. 

Immediately  on  leaving  Nelson's  camp 
the  land  rose  abruptly  from  the  river, 
and  we  had  to  march  inland  to  avoid  the 
rocky  precipices  which  formed  the  banks 
of  the  stream.  For  the  first  day  we  had 
been  slowly  rising  higher  and  higher, 
but  on  the  second  day  the  land  sloped 
gradually  do\vn,  and  at  mid-day  we  again 
found  ourselves  on  the  river-bank.  We 
could  hear  the  thunder  of  a  huge  fall 
below  us,  and  the  aneroid  showed  that 
the  river  at  this  place  was  somewhat 
more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  river  at  Nel- 
son's Camp,  which  was  only  a  few  miles 
distant.  We  eventually  discovered  that 
the  river,  after  forming  into  a  series  of 
rapids,  hurled  itself  madly  into  a  chasm 
of  some  eighty  feet  deep,  and  rushed 
like  a  mountain  torrent  down  to  Nel- 
son's Camp.  The  river,  where  we  now 
struck  it,  was  about  five  hundred  yards 
broad,  full  of  rapids  among  which  were 
dotted  small  grassy  islands. 

As  we  were  marching  along,  Kheri, 
one  of  the  chiefs  who  was  with  us,  came 
running  back,  whispering  breathlessly, 
"  Tembo,  B'wana,  Tembo ! "  (An  elephant, 
master,  an  elephant.)  We  crept  anxious- 
ly along  the  path,  holding  our  breath 
with  excitement.  The  men  all  silently 
put  down  their  loads  and  followed  us, 
stroking  their  poor  empty  stomachs  in 
expectancy  of  a  meal  at  last.  Following 
Kheri's  lead,  we  soon  reached  a  wood- 
ed promontory,  and  cautiously  peered 
through  the  bushes.  There  we  saw, 
eighty  yards  distant,  on  a  little  grassy 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  rapids, 
a  huge  black  elephant  with  gleaming 
white  tusks,  slowly  flapping  his  great 
ears  and  feeding  leisurely  on  the  tall 
grass  which  covered  the  island.  "  Piga, 
B'wana  Mazinga,  piga  !  "  (Fire,  Master  of 
the  Cannon,  fire  !)  eagerly  whispered  the 
Zanzibaris.  Stairs,  who  was  always 
coolness  itself,  cocked  his  rifle,  slowly 
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rose,  and  resting  the  barrel  against  a 
tree,  took  a  long  and  steady  aim,  while  we 
held  our  breath  and  clasped  our  empty 
stomachs,  anxiously  awaiting  the  result. 
Bang  !  went  the  rifle,  we  saw  a  puff  of 
dust  rise  where  the  bullet  struck  just 
at  the  back  of  the  ear,  and  the  ele- 
phant dropped  on  his  knees.  "  Res- 
sassi  M'gini,  Kheri  "  (Another  cartridge, 
Kheri),  whispered  Stairs,  excitedly,  for 
the  elephant  had  risen  and  was  slowly 
rocking  himself  to  and  fro,  as  if  dazed 
and  confused.  The  crack  of  the  rifle 
had  evidently  been  drowned  by  the 
noise  of  the  rapids,  and  the  elephant 
seemed  imconscious  from  whence  had 
come  this  sudden  shock.  As  he  sway- 
ed backward  and  forward,  and  slowly 
turned  himself  round.  Stairs  put  two 
more  bullets  into  his  head.  But  alas  ! 
we  discovered  that  a  Remington  rifle 
bullet  is  not  much  more  efficacious 
against  an  elephant  than  a  pea-shooter 
is  against  a  man  ;  for  the  elephant,  still 
swaying  about  uneasily,  deliberately 
waded  off  across  the  rapids  to  a  large 
wooded  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  where  it  was  impossible  to  reach 
him.  We  recovered  ourselves  with  a 
long-drawn  sigh  of  disappointment,  we 
blankly  looked  in  each  other's  faces,  and 
the  Zanzibaris  murmured,  "  Master,  it  is 
fate,  let  us  be  going." 

After  this  little  excitement,  our  de- 
jection was  more  intensified ;  the  men 
doggedly  resumed  their  burdens,  and 
we  toiled  slowly  and  silently  on.  At 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we 
had  reached  a  place  where  the  banks 
were  almost  level  with  the  river,  which 
had  become  very  broad  and  tolerably 
smooth.  As  we  were  taking  a  rest,  hav- 
ing sent  the  greater  part  of  the  men  to 
search  for  fruit  or  fungus,  a  messenger 
came  back  from  Stanley  with  a  note  for 
me,  telling  me  that  the  river,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  rapids,  was  tolerably 
clear  ahead.  He  said  he  was  encamped 
some  miles  ahead,  on  a  spot  opposite 
an  island,  on  which  they  had  found  a 
few  natives ;  that  he  had  followed  an 
elephant  the  day  before,  which  he  had 
wounded  severely ;  and  that  it  had  waded 
off  to  an  island,  where  it  was  probably 
dying.  He  ordered  me,  therefore,  to 
put  the  boat  together  and  search  for  the 
elephant ;   the   Zanzibari  who  brought 
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the  message  knew  where  it  was,  and 
would  be  able  to  show  me  the  place. 
The  messenger  carried  some  knives  and 
bill-hooks  to  cut  up  the  elephant  when 
we  found  it. 

Stairs  at  once  blew  the  horn  and  called 
in  the  men.  I  put  the  boat  together, 
took  my  trusty  coxswain,  the  faithful 
Uledi,  my  crew  of  men,  and  the  Zanzi- 
bari  who  was  to  act  as  guide  on  board, 
and  started  off  down  river  to  search  for 
the  elejDhant.  Meanwhile  Stairs  and 
Parke  marched  on  with  the  rest  of  the 
men  to  join  Stanley. 

I  searched  up  and  down  the  river, 
every  island  and  creek  where  it  was  possi- 
ble for  the  elephant  to  hide.  However, 
darkness  closed  over  us  without  our  find- 
ing a  trace  of  him,  and  we  were  obhged 
to  turn  back  and  make  our  way  up  the 
river  in  the  dark.  There  were  so  many 
small  rapids  in  the  way  that  it  was  half- 
past  eight  before,  disappointed  and  dis- 
heartened, we  saw  the  lights  of  Stanley's 
camp-fires  ahead.  They  had  heard  our 
shouts  across  the  river,  and  we  saw 
torches  flashing  in  the  darkness  as  they 
hurried  down  to  the  river-bank.  In  half 
an  hour  more  we  had  reached  the  land- 
ing. Here  we  found  Stanley,  the  offi- 
cers, and  the  men,  crowding  down  to 
the  water's  edge  with  baskets  and  knives, 
eager  to  get  their  share  of  the  meat. 

A  few  words  dispelled  their  hopes, 
and  again  that  long-drawn  sigh  of  dis- 
appointment was  heard,  as  the  men 
turned  away  to  crouch  and  brood  over 
the  camp-fires.  There  seemed  to  be 
nothing  but  disappointment  in  those 
days.  Stairs  had  saved  my  supper  for 
me  :  three-quarters  of  a  cup  of  cold  por- 
ridge, which  was  my  share  of  the  hand- 
ful of  Indian  corn  which  our  men  had 
found  on  the  island.  Stairs,  Parke,  and 
I  sat  long  over  the  fire  that  night  talk- 
ing ;  it  was  my  birthday,  and  we  treated 
ourselves  all  rotmd  to  a  few  sips  of 
brandy. 

Stanley  and  his  men,  it  appeared,  on 
reaching  this  camp  had  found  a  couple 
of  small  canoes  tied  to  the  bank ;  in 
these  some  of  the  men  had  crossed  over 
to  the  island,  where  there  was  a  small 
temporary  encampment  of  natives,  and 
among  them  a  large  number  of  dwarf 
women  and  children.  They  had  hidden 
themselves  up  to  their  uecks  in  the 


mud  on  the  side  of  the  island,  where 
they  were  found  in  threes  and  fours  by 
our  men  ;  thirteen  in  all,  varying  from 
three  feet  ten  to  four  feet  in  height. 
Some  of  them  were  rather  nice-looking ; 
they  were  perfectly  nude,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  number  of  necklaces  and 
girdles  made  of  a  kind  of  river  shells, 
like  mussel  shells,  cut  into  little  round 
disks  and  strung  closely  together.  All 
of  them  had  five  or  more  holes  pierced 
in  their  upper  Ups,  and  in  these  were 
stuck  stiff  elephant  hairs  in  lengths 
of  about  four  inches.  They  stood  out 
round  the  mouth  hke  a  cat's  whiskers, 
and  wagged  in  the  most  ludicrous  way 
when  the  women  spoke.  When  brought 
into  our  camp  they  apparently,  after  the 
first  few  minutes,  had  no  fear.  They 
were  full  of  information  and  talked 
most  volubly,  but  we  were  unable  to 
imderstand  the  greater  part  of  what 
they  said.  They  evidently  were  in 
great  fear  of  the  Arabs,  and  had  retired 
to  the  island  to  escape  from  them. 
They  pointed  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  Arabs  came,  and  called  them 
Wa-tomba-tomba,  which  name  they  pro- 
nounced and  accentuated  to  imitate  the 
sound  of  guns  ;  they  also  went  through 
the  pantomime  of  firing  off  a  gun,  and 
seemed  to  know  so  much  about  them 
that  we  felt  certain  the  Arabs  could  not 
be  far  distant. 

One  thing  we  learned  from  the  wom- 
en which  proved  most  useful.  For  some 
days  we  had  found  large  flat  brown 
beans,  which  grew  upon  very  high 
trees  in  certain  parts  of  the  forest ;  un- 
der these  trees  the  ground  was  thick- 
ly strewn  with  beans.  The  men,  who 
called  them  Quemma,  roasted  them  and 
tried  to  eat  them,  but  they  had  a  bitter, 
nauseous  taste  like  a  horse-chestnut, 
and  they  soon  gave  up  attempting  to 
eat  them.  The  dwarf  women,  however, 
now  showed  us  a  method  of  preparing 
these  beans  which  made  them  slightly 
less  unpalatable.  They  peeled  aU  the 
outside  off  the  beans,  and  scraping 
them  into  thin  shavings,  pounded  them 
into  a  sort  of  rough  flour.  This  they 
mixed  with  water  and  made  into  a  kind 
of  paste,  which  they  rolled  in  green 
leaves  and  baked  upon  the  embers. 
These  cakes,  which  were  much  like  cakes 
made  of  sawdust,  were  neither  palatable 
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nor  nourishing,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  eat  much  of  them  ;  still  they  helped 
somewhat  to  stop  the  cravings  of  hun- 
ger. The  dwarf  women  also  boiled  this 
flour  and  made  it  into  a  kind  of  mucilag- 
inous gruel.  It  was  decided  to  stop 
a  day  in  this  camp  and  send  out  men 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  to  look  for 
food  or  signs  of  the  Arabs.  The  men, 
however,  returned  in  the  evening  with- 
out having  seen  any  traces  of  them  ;  they 
brought  back,  however,  a  small  store  of 
fungus  and  a  little  fruit  looking  like  a 
mango.  It  had  a  good  smell  and  we 
tried  to  eat  some  of  it,  but  it  was  most 
sickly,  and  after  a  few  mouthfuls  it 
caused  %aolent  sickness  and  made  the 
head  dizzy.  Stanley,  who  had  eaten  it, 
was  ill  for  some  hours ;  he  said  it 
seemed  as  if  an  iron  band  had  been  tied 
round  his  temples. 

Stairs  and  Parke  went  out  to  try  and 
get  a  shot  at  something,  but  they  re- 
turned having  seen  absolutely  nothing 
in  the  way  of  birds  or  game.  We  had 
with  us  two  donkeys  belonging  to  Stan- 
ley and  Parke,  but  these  Stanley  deter- 
mined not  to  kiU  until  we  were  abso- 
lutely at  o\u'  last  gasp.  The  donkeys 
had  become  very  thin  and  diseased,  as 
there  was  scarcely  any  grass  to  be 
found  in  the  forest.  Near  the  camp 
was  a  large  grassy  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  and  three  men  were  sent 
over  to  it  in  a  canoe  to  cut  grass  for 
the  donkeys.  The  Zanzibaris  were  as 
thoughtless  as  children,  and  these  men 
actually  did  not  take  their  guns  ;  they 
liad  nothing  but  one  small  knife  with 
them.  While  one  of  the  men  was  cut- 
ting forage,  a  native  who  was  lying 
concealed  close  by,  seeing  that  none 
of  the  men  were  armed,  sprang  upon 
Feruzi  Ali,  and  began  hacking  at  his 
head  with  a  long,  glittering  knife.  The 
two  other  men  in  the  canoe,  seeing 
the  native  struggling  with  their  com- 
rade, instead  of  going  to  his  aid,  merely 
shouted  for  help.  We  could  see  the 
struggle  going  on,  and  though  they 
were  within  easy  range  of  our  rifles,  we 
dared  not  shoot  for  fear  of  killing  our 
own  man.  Feruzi  Ali  struggled  man- 
fiilly,  but  the  blows  were  raining  down 
mercilessly  on  his  bare  head,  and  the 
streams  of  blood  were  bhnding  him. 
He  was  a  strong  man,  but  he  had  been 


taken  unawares  and  was  wounded  be- 
fore he  had  any  chance  of  defending 
himself.  The  boat  was  hastily  pushed 
off,  and  we  shouted  to  the  men  to  hurry, 
for  it  was  terrible  to  see  the  struggle  for 
life  and  death  going  on  before  our  very 
eyes,  and  be  powerless  to  help  Feruzi. 
Before  the  boat  reached  the  island,  by  a 
desperate  effort  he  shook  himself  clear 
of  the  native  and  threw  himself  into  the 
river  ;  while  the  savage,  seeing  the  boat 
so  near,  plunged  into  the  rapids  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island,  and,  reaching 
the  opposite  bank,  managed  to  escape. 

Feruzi  Ali  was  frightfully  cut  about ; 
there  were  several  deep  cuts  on  his  head, 
and  his  shoulders,  arms,  and  hands  were 
gashed  in  the  most  dreadful  manner. 
Parke,  who  examined  the  wounds,  said 
that  those  on  the  head  would  probably 
prove  fatal  in  a  few  days. 

Most  of  the  men  who  went  over  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  in  search  of 
food,  did  not  return  that  evening  ;  they 
had  gone  too  far  and  were  benighted. 
It  remained  for  us,  therefore,  to  stay 
another  day  in  this  melancholy  camp. 
We  again  went  out  in  search  of  game, 
but  again  returned  without  having  fired 
a  shot.  In  the  afternoon  Stairs  and  I 
fished  with  the  only  fish-hook  we  pos- 
sessed. After  fishing  for  a  couple  of 
hours  Stairs  caught  three,  each  about 
five  inches  long.  We  gave  one  to  Stan- 
ley, and  had  the  other  two  for  our  din- 
ner. How  we  wished  now  for  a  miracle 
which  wovild  feed  the  starving  multitude 
with  the  three  small  fishes  ! 

As  we  were  sitting  round  the  fire  after 
eating  them,  the  boat  was  hailed  from 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  it  at  once 
pushed  off  to  bring  back  our  foraging 
party.  They  had  managed  to  get  a  few 
small  bananas,  some  native  tobacco,  and 
a  fair  amount  of  fungus  and  native 
spinach.  This  food  was  divided  among 
the  people,  but  it  was  only  a  handful 
apiece.  The  foragers  said  they  had 
come  across  signs  of  the  Arabs,  in  the 
shape  of  blazed  trees  at  the  side  of  the 
native  paths.  Stanley  decided  next  morn- 
ing to  start  on  and  send  the  boat  up  the 
river  in  charge  of  Uledi. 

We  were  all  now  so  weak  that  the 
slightest  exertion  we  made  to  climb 
over  rocks  or  fallen  trees  caused  a 
strange   giddiness,  and  at   every  fresh 
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effort  we  broke  out  into  a  cold  perspira- 
tion. The  month  of  October  was,  as 
Stanley  said,  an  awful  month,  and  no 
member  of  the  expedition,  black  or 
white,  wiU  ever  forget  it.  I  see  in  my 
journal,  under  the  date  October  11th, 
the  following  words : 

"  The  state  of  the  people  is  frightful ; 
it  was  most  distressing  last  evening  to 
see  the  men  lying  about  the  camp,  and 
to  hear  their  groans  throughout  the 
night.  They  are  dropping  their  loads 
right  and  left,  and  many  will  be  lost  to- 
day, I  fear." 

In  our  weakened  state  we  struggled 
on,  forcing  our  way  through  the  dense 
undergrowth,  wading  through  mud  and 
streams,  wet  through  from  morning  till 
night,  and  with  hardly  anything  to  stiU 
the  cravings  of  himger. 

Several  of  our  men  fell  that  day  and 
never  reached  camp.  They  would  creep 
away  from  the  path  and  hide  in  the 
bushes,  and  after  the  caravan  had  gone 
by,  would  crawl  out  to  the  path  and  try 
to  foUow  us  ;  some  of  them  got  into 
camp  late  at  night,  but  others  we  never 
saw  again. 

One  of  my  chiefs,  Muftah  bin  Machi- 
cha,  who  had  long  iDeen  getting  weaker 
and  weaker,  stayed  behind  in  this  way, 
and  never  reached  camp. 

Three  men,  Soudi,  Rehani,  and  an- 
other, who  were  in  Stanley's  company, 
deserted  with  their  loads.  One  of  them 
was  carrying  most  of  Parke's  clothes, 
another,  a  bale  of  boots  and  clothes  we 
were  bringing  to  Emin  Pasha,  and  a 
third,  something  else  equally  valuable. 
These  loads  we  never  found,  for  the 
men  threw  them  away.  The  deserters 
themselves  returned  on  our  track  and 
finally  reached  Ugarrowa's  Station, 
where  we  found  them  many  months 
afterward  on  our  return  through  the 
forest.  We  marched  about  seven  miles 
that  day,  but  in  that  march  we  lost 
twelve  men,  four  from  desertion,  and 
the  rest  from  exhaustion  and  starvation. 
Late  in  the  evening  one  of  the  men  who 
had  been  sent  in  the  boat  to  bring  her 
up  the  river,  came  into  camp ;  he  said 
that  in  getting  the  boat  over  the  rapids 
she  had  struck  upon  a  rock,  and  the 
force  of  the  blow  had  broken  the  bolts 
of  one  of  the  sections,  a<nd  she  was  now 
at  the  foot  of  a  large  rapid  in  a  very 


bad  state  and  leaking  fast.  As  I  was  in 
charge  of  the  boat,  Stanley  ordered  me 
to  return  to  the  boat  next  morning  and 
mend  her  up. 

Accordingly,  next  morning  I  started 
off,  taking  with  me  my  favorite  chief,  Ra- 
jab  bin  Jumah  and  five  men,  who  carried 
some  iron  bolts  and  india-mbber  pack- 
ing for  the  boat  section.  It  was  veiy  hard 
having  to  return  again  and  go  over  the 
ground  I  had  toiled  along  so  painfully 
before.  Finding  no  traces  of  the  Arabs 
on  this  side  of  the  river,  Stanley  wished 
to  send  men  across  the  stream  to  search 
the  opposite  bank.  We  could  see  a 
small  canoe  tied  to  a  tree  on  a  httle 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and 
Stanley  asked  who  would  swim  across 
and  fetch  it.  One  of  our  best  men  vol- 
tmteered,  and  was  promised  ten  doUars 
if  he  was  successful.  Owing  however  to 
his  weakened  state,  he  was  caught  in  the 
rapids,  and  drowned  almost  before  our 
eyes.  The  attempt  was  therefore  aban- 
doned, and  Stanley  decided  to  go  on 
and  wait  for  the  boat  to  catch  him  up. 

On  my  way  back  we  passed  the  dead 
body  of  Miiftah  ben  Machicha  and  two 
others  near  him,  who  were  just  breath- 
ing their  last.  They  had  all  probably 
hidden  in  the  brushwood  until  the  strag- 
gling caravan  had  passed,  and  had  been 
unable  to  reach  camp. 

At  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
I  reached  the  boat  at  the  foot  of  a  good- 
sized  rapid.  She  was  indeed  in  a  dan- 
gerous position ;  six  of  the  top  bolts 
had  given  way  in  one  of  the  sections, 
and  it  was  a  wonder  she  had  not  foun- 
dered. Uledi,  however,  who  was  ever 
ready  in  any  emergency,  had  cleverly 
fastened  her  up  with  one  of  the  boat 
ropes,  and  had  packed  some  native  cloth 
into  the  seams.  This  had  considerably 
stopped  the  leak,  but  three  men  were 
continually  kept  baling  and  just  man- 
aged to  keep  her  afloat.  In  an  hour  I 
got  the  boat  mended,  and  we  then  be- 
gan to  get  her  over  the  rapid.  It  was 
fearfully  hard  work  hauling  her  round 
rocks  and  up  small  cataracts,  and  it  was 
almost  dark  before  we  got  to  the  head 
of  the  rapids.  I  managed  to  urge  the 
men  to  row  up  stream  a  bit  further,  and 
told  them  to  sing  one  of  their  boat 
songs  ;  they  tried,  but  it  was  a  failure, 
and  after  singing  a  bar  or  two  they  stop- 
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ped,  saying,  "  We  cannot  sing,  for  our 
hearts  are  dead  within  us.  It  was  a  mar- 
vel how  we  had  managed  to  get  the  boat 
up  the  rapid  at  all,  for  the  rowers  were 
utterly  worn  out,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  unflagging  energy  of  Uledi,  whom 
nothing  could  daunt,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  have  accomplished  much  ;  for  he 
always  helped  in  all  my  endeavors  to 
heaiien  the  men  up.  Now  and  then  he 
would  make  a  caustic  remark  if  he  saw 
one  of  the  boatmen  giving  in,  and  even 
in  those,  our  worst  days,  our  men  were 
never  indifferent  to  some  rough  jest 
which  would  always  be  answered  by  a 
wan  smile. 

An  hour  before  dark  we  tied  up 
against  the  bank,  and  the  men  went 
out  in  search  of  fungus  or  tree-beans. 
Rajab  bin  Jumah  lighted  a  big  fire  and 
cut  some  green  boughs  for  my  bed,  for 
I  had  no  tent  or  blankets  with  me. 
Shortly  after  dark  the  men  returned, 
bringing  in  a  number  of  tree-beans  and 
a  small  supply  of  fungus.  They  gave 
me  a  share  of  what  they  had  found,  for 
I  had  absolutely  nothing  but  a  little  tea. 
Eajab  bin  Jumah  scraped  some  beans 
and  boiled  them  into  a  thick  gruel,  put- 
ting a  few  toadstools  in  to  give  it  a  taste. 
It  was  a  most  unpalatable,  sickening 
mess,  but  I  drank  and  was  thankful  for 
it.  We  were  all  too  hungry  and  tired 
to  sleep  much,  and  I  sat  up  half  the 
night  reading  my  little  pocket  Shakes- 
peare by  the  light  of  the  camp-fire.  I 
always  carried  it  in  my  pocket.  It  con- 
tained only  two  plays,  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra,"  and  "  The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice," and  these  wiU  I  think  always  be  my 
favorites,  having  read  them  over  so  many 
times  in  the  forest. 

I  cannot  speak  gratefully  enough  of 
the  conduct  of  our  faithful  Zanzibaris  at 
this  period.  On  them  we  were  entirely 
dependent  for  such  food  as  we  were  able 
to  scrape  together.  The  Zanzibari,  it  is 
true,  will  lie  and  thieve — most  untaught 
negroes  will — but  with  the  white  man 
with  whom  he  has  worked,  whom  he  re- 
spects and  has  confidence  in,  though 
starving  himself,  he  will  share  his  last 
crust. 

It  was  often  pitiful  to  see  a  man  who 
was  scarcely  more  than  skin  and  bone, 
and  who  was  half  mad  with  hunger 
himself,  bringing   us   a  little  store   of 


toadstools  and  laying  it  before  us,  say, 
"  Master,  take  your  share,  God  is  good." 

There  was  something  childlike  and 
simple  about  these  Zanzibaris  which  al- 
ways appealed  strongly  to  our  sym- 
pathy. At  work  you  may  be  as  sev- 
ere as  you  please  ;  you  may  flog  him 
when  he  does  wrong,  so  long  as  when 
work  is  done  you  relax,  and  gossip  and 
talk  with  him.  His  quaint  remarks  up- 
on people  and  things  are  always  en- 
tertaining, and  often  instructive.  You 
listen  to  his  stories  about  his  wife  or 
mother,  his  sister  or  friend,  about  his 
home  in  Zanzibar,  and  his  little  plot  of 
land  ;  in  fact  you  make  him  feel,  that 
though  you  will  force  him  to  do  his  full 
share  of  work,  at  the  same  time  you  sym- 
pathize with  him  in  his  troubles  and  are 
really  his  friend.  If  you  do  this  he  will 
work  for  you  and  follow  you  with  a  dog- 
like fidelity.  I  have  often  seen  a  Zanzibari 
who  had  laid  himself  open  to  punish- 
ment, lie  down  and  take  his  fifteen  or 
twenty  strokes  of  the  cane,  and  after  he 
has  received  them  get  up,  and,  raising 
his  hands  above  his  head,  say  "  Hamd  el 
AUah  "  (Thank  God),  by  which  he  means 
he  has  done  wrong,  he  has  received  his 
punishment,  and  now  he  and  the  world 
are  even.  If  punished  justly,  this  child 
of  nature  never  bears  malice  ;  but  in- 
justice, want  of  sympathy,  or  cruelty  will 
transform  him  into  a  sullen,  mutiuous 
devil,  with  whom  nothing  can  be  done. 
Of  course  there  are  times  when  the 
Zanzibari  is  most  troublesome  and  has 
to  be  treated  with  great  severity,  but 
when  once  he  understands  that  a  man  ia 
his  friend  and  master,  these  ebullitions 
are  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 

People,  when  they  first  go  to  Africa, 
naturally  look  at  things  from  a  civilized 
point  of  view,  and  are  not  able  to  under- 
stand the  strange  working  of  an  African's 
mind,  and  in  this  way  many  mistakes  are 
made  at  first.  But  if  they  endeavor, 
ever  so  little,  to  put  themselves  in  his 
place,  they  will  soon  understand  how  to 
deal  with  the  Africans,  how  to  gain  their 
respect  and  affection,  and  how  to  make 
them  work  with  them,  with  a  fidelity  al- 
most unknown  among  civilized  people. 
Our  leader  possessed  this  faculty  in  a 
very  large  degree,  and  partly  through 
his  teaching  and  partly  from  our  own 
feeling  of  sympathy  and  liking  for  our 
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men,  we  of  the  "  Advance  Column " 
worked  with  our  men  in  perfect  accord  ; 
and  had  we  not  learned  this  way  of  deal- 
ing with  them,  we  could  never  have  held 
together  during  those  fearful  days  of  our 
march  through  the  dark  forest. 

"We  were  up  early  next  morning,  and 
I  gave  the  men  a  little  tea  all  round 
and  told  them  we  must  work  hard  that 
day,  or  we  should  not  catch  Stanley. 
After  pulling  for  an  hour  the  river  be- 
came again  broken  up  into  rapids  and 
was  studded  with  a  network  of  islands, 
so  that  we  got  along  but  slowly.  We 
sighted  three  elephants  feeding  on  the 
grass  which  fringed  the  islands ;  they 
looked  huge,  wading  slowly  about  in  the 
rapids.  Of  course  we  were  not  able  to 
approach  them  near  enough  for  a  shot, 
and  with  our  Remington  rifles  only  it 
would  have  been  useless  to  attempt  it. 
After  pulling  some  time  we  saw  a  canoe 
tied  against  the  bank  of  an  island,  and 
as  we  approached  some  arrows  fell  close 
to  the  boat ;  but  the  men  sprang  ashore 
and  the  natives  retired  without  our  firing 
a  shot.  On  the  bank  we  found  a  small 
basket  of  beans,  two  large  baskets,  each 
containing  about  a  peck  and  a  half  of 
beautiful  Indian  com,  several  finely 
ciired  gazelle  skins,  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
large  packages  of  native  tobacco,  well 
prepared  and  beautifully  packed  in  par- 
cels shaped  like  huge  dumb-bells.  The 
men's  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  com  was 
dehghtful  to  witness  after  the  dejection 
under  which  they  had  suffered  for  so 
many  days.  They  smiled,  and  raising 
their  faces  and  hands  to  heaven,  cried  : 
"  Allah  be  praised  !  "  I  immediately 
turned  the  boat's  head  toward  the  shore 
to  make  a  division  of  the  food  and  allow 
the  men  to  have  a  good  feed  then  and 
there.  I  reserved  a  basket  of  Indian  corn 
and  five  packets  of  tobacco  for  Stanley 
and  ourselves,  but  all  the  rest  I  divided 
equally  among  the  boat's  crew.  We  saw 
two  of  our  men  lying  dead  by  the  side  of 
the  track  near  where  we  stopped  ;  they 
were  scarcely  cold,  and  must  have  died 
that  morning  while  trying  to  follow  the 
caravan.  As  we  were  cooking  our  corn, 
another  of  our  men  crawled  out  of  the 
bushes  on  his  hands  and  feet ;  he  was  a 
living  skeleton,  and  could  only  mumble 
a  few  words  in  a  voice  which  was  scarcely 
human.     I  made  Uledi  boil  some  com 


until  it  was  very  soft,  and  then  mashed 
it  up  and  gave  it  to  him  with  a  little  tea. 
He  snatched  at  it  almost  like  an  animal. 
We  took  him  on  board  the  boat,  but  in 
half  an  hour  he  died,  and  we  had  to 
pitch  him  overboard.  AU  day  long  we 
were  fighting  our  way  up  over  the  cata- 
racts, and  in  the  afternoon  got  among  a 
network  of  islands  with  rapid  channels 
rushing  between  them.  On  rounding 
the  end  of  a  large  wooded  island  we 
came  upon  a  most  extraordinary  sight. 
Some  sixty  or  seventy  natives,  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  in  the  rapid 
clinging  to  rocks  or  boughs  of  trees. 
They  evidently  took  us  for  the  Arabs,  and 
imagined  the  boat  would  come  up  on  the 
side  of  the  island  next  to  the  main  land. 
They  probably  thought  that  in  case  we 
landed  on  the  island,  they  would  elude 
our  observation  by  hiding  themselves  in 
the  water. 

Their  astonishment  and  terror,  there- 
fore, knew  no  bounds  when  the  boat 
shot  round  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
island  and  approached  them.  Those 
men  who  could  swim  dived  or  ducked 
behind  the  rocks,  but  the  women  m 
their  terror  abandoned  their  children 
and  made  for  the  shore.  It  was  piteous 
to  see  women,  small  children,  and  ba- 
bies swept  past  us  in  the  yellow  flood  ; 
we  saw  tiny  hands  or  feet  appearing  for 
an  instant  above  the  rushing  water,  and 
then  disappearing  forever  over  the  cat- 
aracts below.  I  shouted  to  the  men  to 
help  them,  and  we  seized  a  woman  by 
the  hand  as  she  was  being  swept  past 
us  and  hauled  her  on  board  ;  but  while 
we  were  trying  to  save  some  others, 
she,  thinking  we  intended  to  harm  her, 
flung  herself  again  into  the  water,  and 
she,  too,  was  overwhelmed  in  the  cata- 
ract. 

We  passed  on  and  worked  up  stream 
till  nearly  dark,  when  a  violent  thunder- 
storm came  on,  and  soon  drenched  us 
to  the  skin.  At  the  foot  of  a  large 
rapid  I  ordered  the  men  to  tie  up  for 
the  night  and  camp,  which,  poor  fellows, 
they  were  ready  enough  to  do.  About 
half  a  mile  ahead  I  could  see  the  light 
of  Stanley's  camp-tires,  and  decided  to 
go  on  myself  by  land  to  liim*,  taking 
with  me  the  basket  of  Indian  corn  I  had 
got  in  the  moming  ;  for  I  knew  that  he 
and  Stairs  and  Parke  must  be  in  des- 
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perate  straits  for  food.  In  half  an  hour 
I  had  reached  the  camp. 

Stanley  and  the  rest  were  astonished 
and  delighted  when  they  saw  the  com. 
I  see  in  his  book,  "  Darkest  Africa,"  he 
calls  it  "  a  reprieve  from  death." 

On  my  bringing  the  com  into  his 
tent,  Stanley  said  to  me :  "  This,  Jeph- 
son,  is  the  second  time  you  have  done 
us  a  good  turn  ;  you  have  brought  us 
food  now  when  we  are  starving,  and 
you  captured  that  large  canoe  down 
river,  which  has  been  of  such  value  to 
us  for  canning  our  sick  so  many 
weeks."  I  record  this,  for  it  was  abso- 
lutely the  first  word  of  commendation 
or  encouragement  we  had  any  of  us 
heard  from  our  leader,  and  it  greatly 
surprised  us.  It  was  not  till  some 
months  afterward  that  we  began  to 
understand  that,  iinder  the  seeming  in- 
difference our  leader  had  for  his  ofii- 
cers,  there  lay  a  strong  sympathy  and 
interest  for  all  that  we  did,  though  he 
seldom  allowed  it  to  be  apparent.  I 
feel  certain  that,  had  the  officers  of  the 
"  Rear  Column  "  only  been  long  enough 
with  him,  they  too  would  have  under- 
stood their  leader,  as  we  of  the  "Ad- 
vance Column  "  eventually  learned  to  do. 

The  corn  was  at  once  divided  be- 
tween Stanley,  Stairs,  Parke,  myself, 
and  Stanley's  German  servant.  What 
joy  to  find,  on  measuring  it  out,  there 
were  thirty-six  cups  of  corn  ! 

I  learnt  that  during  the  two  days  I 
had  been  away,  the  dejected,  hopeless 
state  of  the  men  had  increased  to  a  fear- 
ivl  extent,  and  the  people  were  rabid 
with  hunger.  We  had  been  looking  for 
the  return  of  the  five  chiefs  whom  we 
had  sent  ahead  to  find  the  Arabs  ;  yet 
already  ten  days  had  elapsed  and  we 
had  heard  nothing  of  them. 

Stanley  decided  to  remain  for  a  day 
where  we  were  and  send  out  the  strong- 
est men  to  try  and  find  food,  but  they 
were  so  dejected  that  we  had  almost  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  camp.  As  usual, 
they  came  in  with  nothing  but  a  few 
fimgi.  It  was  a  marvel  that  we  were 
not  some  of  us  poisoned  in  those  days, 
for  the  toadstools  we  ate  were  all  colors, 
purple,  orange,  green,  or  red,  and  we 
knew  nothing  about  their  being  edible  ; 
the  men  only  knew  they  were  himgry 
and  must  eat  something. 


The  next  day  Stanley  crossed  the  en- 
tire expedition  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  a  few  chosen  scouts  were 
sent  out  to  search  for  the  Arab  path, 
which  Stanley  felt  certain  lay  inland  from 
the  river. 

Before  crossing  the  river  we  blazed 
the  trees  all  round,  and  cut  arrows  point- 
ing across  the  stream,  in  order  to  show 
our  lost  chiefs  that  we  had  crossed,  in 
case  they  returned  on  their  track.  We 
also  wrote  a  few  Unes  on  a  blazed  tree  to 
tell  them  to  cross  and  follow  us ;  Kha- 
mis  Parry  could  read  English  and  would 
understand  it.  On  the  opposite  bank  we 
once  more  sent  out  men  to  find  food,  but 
they  were  as  unsuccessful  on  this  as  on 
the  other  side.  In  this  camp  poor  Feruzi 
Ali,  the  man  who  was  cut  over  the  head 
by  the  savage,  died  from  compression  of 
the  brain.  He  had  day  by  day  been  get- 
ting worse,  and  at  last  became  idiotic, 
and  at  night  feU  into  one  of  the  camp- 
fires  and  was  burned. 

The  next  morning  Stanley  called  an- 
other council,  in  which  various  sugges- 
tions were  made.  Our  state  was  so  dis- 
tressing that  there  was  a  question  of 
abandoning  the  boat  and  marching  in- 
land ;  but  Uledi,  ever  ready,  volunteered 
to  take  her  up  the  river  over  the  rapids 
with  a  picked  crew,  and  promised  to  cut 
across  and  join  us  if  he  found  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  on. 

There  was  no  path,  not  even  an  ele- 
phant track,  and  we  had  to  cut  our  way 
due  north  through  one  of  the  densest 
districts  of  the  forest  we  had  yet  seen. 
It  was  a  most  distressing  march,  and 
many  of  our  men  dropped  by  the  way, 
and  we  lost  some  of  the  loads.  Fortu- 
nately, we  got  a  small  store  of  wild  car- 
damom fruit  which  somewhat  refreshed 
us.  I  was  burning  with  fever  and  could 
hardly  get  along.  As  we  were  stopping 
for  the  mid-day  halt  and  were  roasting 
some  fungi  on  the  embers  of  the  fire,  some 
of  the  men  discovered  a  few  "  M'bungu  " 
fruit  on  a  high  tree.  They  at  once 
climbed  up  after  it,  and  one  of  them, 
over-venturesome,  crept  out  on  to  a  rot- 
ten branch,  which  immediately  gave  way 
with  a  crash.  The  man  fell  from  a  height 
of  sixty  feet  on  two  men  who  were  stand- 
ing below,  and  all  three  were  knocked 
senseless.  The  man  who  fell  got  a  slight 
concussion  of  the  brain,  but  after  lying 
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senseless  for  half  an  hour  he  was  able  to 
stand  up  and  talk,  and  eventually  all 
three  men  walked  into  camp.  The  man 
was  in  a  very  poor  and  starved  condition, 
so  that  his  recovery  was  marvellous,  and 
wiU  give  some  idea  of  the  wonderful 
tenacity  of  life  which  our  Zanzibaris 
possessed. 

At  about  4. 30  we  reached  Stanley,  who 
had  struck  upon  a  little  cleared  native 
camp  and  had  pitched  his  tent  there  ;  it 
was  like  a  round  dark  cave  in  the  middle 
of  the  dense  forest.  Seeing  the  state  of 
the  people  was  desperate,  he  decided  to 
kill  his  donkey  and  distribute  the  meat 
among  our  starving  men.  It  was  in  a 
very  diseased  condition,  but  we  shot  it 
and  there  was  a  great  dividing  up  of  the 
meat.  It  furnished  each  man  with  a 
good-sized  piece  of  flesh.  We  Euro- 
peans had  as  our  share  a  hind  leg  and  the 
tongue,  and  we  made  some  soup  and  stew 
out  of  it.  It  was  very  tough  and  had  a 
peculiar  taste,  but  we  devoured  it  eager- 
ly. The  men  were  so  starved  that  they 
fought  for  the  entrails  and  cleared  away 
every  vestige  of  them.  That  evening 
the  scouts  came  in  and  reported  having 
come  upon  a  large  track  some  way  in- 
land, with  blazings  on  it,  running  paral- 
lel to  the  river. 

The  next  morning  we  finished  the 
rest  of  our  donkey  stew  and  started  off. 
The  men  knowing  that  the  Arab  track 
was  before  them,  went  somewhat  better 
than  on  the  previous  day.  At  mid-day 
we  stopped  to  rest  and  had  the  last  of 
our  donkey  meat  cooked  on  the  embers. 
As  we  were  sitting  there,  word  came 
back  from  Stanley  that  he  had  struck 
the  Arab  track  and  was  following  it 
up.  I  find  the  following  entry  in  my 
journal  on  that  day,  October  16th  : 

"  Stanley  is  very  glad  about  reaching 
the  blazed  track,  and  is  confident  we 
shall  reach  the  Arabs  in  two  days  time. 
During  all  this  time  his  anxiety  has 
been  frightful ;  for  the  success  of  the 
expedition  has  been,  and  is  indeed, 
hanging  in  the  balance.  Here  he  has  a 
starved  and  worn-out  people  with  no 
food  but  these  miserable  beans.  Nelson, 
with  fifty-six  people  and  eighty-one  loads, 
are  left  behind,  and  their  chances  of  be- 
ing relieved  are  daily  growing  less 
and  less.  The  five  chiefs  who  went 
ahead  to  look  for  food  have  not  been 


heard  of  ;  Uledi  and  the  boat's  crew  are 
on  the  river  making  their  way  up  in 
search  of  the  Arabs  ;  fifty  sick  men  are 
left  behind  at  XJgarrowa's  settlement ; 
and  Barttelot  and  the  rest  of  the  men 
and  officers  are  probably  working  their 
way  after  us,  and  will  experience  the 
same  difficulties  as  we  have.  The  expe- 
dition is  in  fact  entirely  spHt  up,  and 
God  alone  knows  whether  it  will  ever  be 
reunited." 

We  were  now  following  up  the  track 
which  had  been  blazed  by  the  Arabs  ; 
the  marks  were,  however,  pretty  old,  and 
the  track  was  so  tangled  with  under- 
growth that  we  often  came  near  losing 
it  and  had  to  proceed  slowly,  sending 
men  ahead  to  look  out  for  blazed  trees. 
At  one  place  the  whole  column  was 
routed  by  a  nest  of  hornets,  which  stung 
the  men  most  frightfully.  We  had 
passed  a  good  many  of  these  hornet 
nests  in  the  forest,  and  when  we  saw 
them  in  time,  invariably  gave  them  a 
wide  berth.  They  usually  hung  from 
the  branches  of  trees  near  running 
water,  and  were  ordinarily  three  feet 
long  and  two  feet  in  diameter  ;  they 
looked  as  if  they  were  made  of  brown 
paper.  The  slightest  movement  in  the 
bushes  near,  or  even  the  voices  of  peo- 
ple speaking,  was  sufficient  to  cause  an 
instant  sortie  from  the  nest,  and  the 
small  black  hornets  attacked  the  in- 
ti^ders  with  virulent  fury.  In  this 
case  none  of  us  caught  sight  of  the  nest, 
when  suddenly  we  saw  the  foremost  men 
throw  down  their  loads  and  dash  into 
the  thick  underwood,  beating  themselves 
madly  with  green  boughs.  The  hor- 
nets were  instantly  upon  the  rest  of  us 
and  completely  routed  the  whole  column. 
Everyone  left  the  path  and  fled  through 
the  bushes,  children  howled,  and  women 
shrieked,  and  aU  seemed  as  if  they 
had  gone  mad.  One  poor  old  man 
in  my  company  must  have  had  fifty 
stings  on  his  naked  body,  and  in  order 
to  protect  himself  he  threw  himself  into 
a  stream  close  by,  where  he  lay  roaring 
with  the  hornets  buzzing  about  him. 
In  his  weakened  state  the  effect  of  the 
stings  and  cold  water  were  too  much  for 
him,  and  that  night  he  died.  We  all 
collected  some  four  hundred  yards 
ahead  on  the  track  and  waited  a  couple 
of  hours,  till  the  hornets  liad  settled 
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down  again  ;  we  then  returned  one  by 
one,  and  each  man  cautiously  picked  up 
his  load  and  stole  away  with  it. 

That  same  day  we  lost  another  man, 
who  fell  from  a  high  tree  up  which  he 
had  climbed  to  gather  fruit.  He  was  so 
crushed  that  he  was  unable  to  move, 
and  we  were  forced  to  leave  him,  for  it 
was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  drag 
ourselves  along.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing things  was  to  see  a  man,  with 
whom  we  had  worked  in  close  compan- 
ionship for  so  many  weeks,  fall  by  the 
way,  and  be  obliged  to  pass  by  on  the 
other  side  without  helping  him,  for  it 
was  now  a  case  of  sauve  qui  pent. 

One  morning,  two  days  after  this,  we 
heard  the  guns  going  ahead,  and  knew 
that  Stanley  had  at  last  struck  the  Arab 
camp  and  was  firing  a  salute,  as  is  the 
custom  in  Africa  on  meeting  strangers. 

What  a  relief !  for  we  knew  there  was 
now  food  and  rest  for  our  starving  and 
worn-out  people.  We  hurried  on  and 
soon  emerged  from  the  interminable, 
hateful  bush,  and  came  into  great  fields 
of  rice  and  Indian  corn,  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  clearing,  almost  a  mile  dis- 
tant, we  could  see  the  Arab  village. 
This  one  clearing  alone  must  have  been 
five  hundred  acres  in  extent.  On  reach- 
ing it  we  found  Stanley  seated  on  an 


antelope  skin  in  the  verandah  of  the 
chief's  house,  while  all  the  people,  men, 
women,  and  children  had  crowded  round 
to  hear  our  story. 

The  chief's  name  was  Khamis  ;  he  was 
a  Manyema  and  a  slave  of  a  Zanzibar 
Arab  named  Abed  ben  Salim,  whose 
bloody  deeds  were  a  theme  of  conversa- 
tion in  the  bazaars  of  Zanzibar.  He  was 
now  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  but  before 
starting  had  despatched  Khamis  and  a 
large  number  of  Manyema  slaves,  armed 
with  percussion  guns,  in  search  of  slaves 
and  ivory.  They  had  left  Kasongo,  in 
Manyema,  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
before  ;  they  had  wandered  about  the 
forest  for  many  months,  and  had  finally 
made  their  settlement  here  in  the  dis- 
trict called  Ipoto.  They  were  all  of  the 
usual  type  of  Manyema,  and  their  sleek 
satiny  skins  and  fat  bodies  showed  that 
there  was  no  lack  of  food.  They  were 
all  clothed  in  very  pretty  shirts  and 
clothes,  made  of  grass  and  fibre  of  the 
palm  leaf  woven  into  extremely  pretty 
patterns  and  dyed  difierent  colors.  Here 
we  sat  some  time  and  exchanged  news  ; 
we  told  our  story  and  they  told  us 
theirs ;  huts  were  given  us  ;  and  then 
began  our  life  in  the  Manj'ema  camp,  of 
which  I  propose  to  write,  together  with 
the  relief  of  Nelson,  in  another  article. 
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Bright  days  are  with  us,  lengthened  and  serene. 
The  clods  grow  mellow,  and  the  forest  hath 
Its  budding  pleasures  ;  yet  of  Winter's  scath 
Some  drear  memorials  here  and  there  are  seen. 
For,  though  the  wind  no  more  breathes  frosty-keen. 
It  often  floats  the  old  leaves  in  our  path. 
Or  sighs  along  some  unreaped  aftermath. 
To  mind  us  of  the  rigor  that  hath  been. 
O  thou  my  Joy,  Spring  of  my  Wondrous  Year ! 
Forgive,  if  in  thy  presence  aught  of  grief 
Remain  from  that  dead  time  ere  thou  wast  here. 
Now,  surely,  such  gainsaying  shall  be  brief  ; 
For  thou  wilt  set  my  feet  where  flower  and  leaf 
And  soft  new  sward  blot  out  the  stubble  sere. 


THE   HALF-WHITE. 
By  Fanny  Van  de  Grift  Stevenson. 


I  HAVE  said  it  once,  and  I  say  it 
again,"  said  the  priest ;  "you  will  do 
no  serious  work  here ;  you  are  too 
fanciful ;  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  a  lotus- 
eater.  Go  back  to  your  own  stern,  prac- 
tical country,  where  every  man  is  a  pro- 
ducer and  idlers  are  not  tolerated." 

"  I  thought  you  approved  of  my  poor 
verses,"  was  the  plaintive  reply  ;  "  but 
yesterday  you  kindly  called  them  ex- 
quisite. Was  it  in  irony  you  spoke  ?  I 
am  so  simple,  I  am  easy  to  fool.  Don't 
say  you  were  making  fun  of  me,  dear 
Father  Canonhurst ;  I  haven't  the  forti- 
tude to  bear  it.  And  sarcasm  would  be 
so  incongnious  in  this  garden  of  Eden ; 
don't  spoil  the  harmonies." 

Laurence  Cathcart,  who  thus  answered 
the  priest,  leaned  forward,  turning  up 
his  fine  eyes  with  a  conscious  roll,  as  he 
spoke  in  a  rich,  full  voice  that  was 
pleasant  to  hear. 

"I  wish,  Laurence,"  said  the  priest,  a 
little  impatiently,  "you  would  drop 
those  affectations  of  manner.  They  lead 
people  to  think  you  a  fool." 

"And  I  am  not?  Thank  you,  dear 
Father.  But  my  sonnets,  I  assure  you 
they  are  the  results  of  hard  labor  ;  no 
jail-bird  ever  worked  harder  than  I  did 
over  that  last  triplet — please  don't  say 
trifiet.  But  perhaps  you  don't  consider 
poetry  serious.  Do  you  think  I  would 
do  better  compiling  a  dictionary  ?  Or, 
hideous  thought !  to  become  a  news- 
paper reporter  ?  If  you  say  I  must,  why, 
of  course ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  would 
fill  your  ideal " 

"  Nonsense,"  interrupted  the  priest ; 
"your  verses  are  both  elegant  in  form 
and  poetic  in  sentiment.  But  some,  I 
observed,  bore  date  five  years  ago,  while 
only  one  piece  has  been  written  here 
in  Honolulu.  And  it  is  a  small  book. 
You  twang  most  tunefully  on  the  guitar, 
but  we  wait  for  the  organ  note  ;  Lau- 
rence, the  Church  waits." 

The  young  man  bowed  his  head  and 


crossed  himself.  He  was  a  recent  con- 
vert. 

"I  owe  you  that,  and  much  more," 
said  he.  "You  are  always  right,  and 
always  wise.  I  will  try  to  follow  your 
giiidance  ;  but  don't  expect  too  much  of 
me." 

The  priest  studied  Laurence  with  kind- 
ly eyes.     "  You  should  marry,"  said  he. 

"  I !  Marry  !  Oh,  Father  Canonhurst ! 
Are  my  faults  so  heinous  that  my  pen- 
ance is  to  be  life-long  ?  And  besides, 
my  tastes  do  not  lead  me  in  the  way  of 
meeting  marriageable  young  ladies.  If 
you  really  think  so  extreme  a  step  nec- 
essary, had  you  not  better  arrange  the 
affair  with  a  suitable  mamma  ?  I  am 
afraid  I  could  not  put  enough  heart  into 
it  myself." 

"Leave  Hawaii,  and  go  you  back  to 
New  England,"  said  the  priest.  "  They 
tell  me  good  marriages  are  as  plentiful 
there  as  blackberries.  Let  it  be  known 
that  you  are  seeking  a  wife,  and  the 
thing  is  done.  You  need  ballast.  A 
good  wife  would  settle  you." 

"She  would,  indeed,"  repHed  Lau- 
rence, affecting  a  shudder.  "  But  I  can- 
not go  back  to  New  England,  for  I  was 
never  there,  to  begin  with.  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  I  have  so  often  told  you  I 
was  bom,  is  not  a  suburb  of  Boston,  as 
you  foreigners  seem  to  think." 

"  We  are  both  foreigners  here,"  re- 
marked the  priest. 

"  Yes,"  said  Laurence.  "  That  is  what 
makes  it  all  so  delicious  ;  everything  is 
new,  and  strange,  and  enchanting.  I  am 
laying  in  a  rich  store  of  impressions  and 
experiences.  While  I  seem  to  be  idly 
fluttering  my  wings  over  the  flowers,  in 
reality  I  am  gathering  honey." 

"  Too  much  honey  is  bad  for  the  diges- 
tion," said  the  priest,  dryly.  "  But  here," 
he  continued,  "  here  is  a  fruit  that  is 
excellent  for  the  stomach,  for  the  blood, 
and  for  the  spirits." 

He  turned,  as  he  spoke,  to  a  couple  of 
young  girls  who  mounted  the  steps  of 
the  laiiai,  carrying  a  basket  of  mangoes. 
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"Aloha,  my  child;  Aloha-nni !  It  is 
kind  of  you  to  think  of  Father  Canon- 
hurst  this  hot  day.  And  your  sister,  I 
see,  is  returned  from  her  visit.  Aloha, 
daughter  ;  you  have  grown  since  you 
left  us,  wiser,  I  ti-ust,  as  well  as  taller." 

The  two  girls,  singularly  unlike,  for 
one  bore  all  the  marks  of  Hawaiian  ori- 
gin, while  the  other,  though  sunburnt 
and  naturally  dark,  had  not  a  character- 
istic of  the  race,  received  the  holy  fa- 
ther's blessing  and  retired,  giggling. 

"I  should  never  have  guessed  them  to 
be  sisters,"  said  Laurence,  helping  him- 
self to  a  rosy-cheeked  mango.  "  They 
do  not  look  to  be  of  the  same  blood." 

"  Nor  are  they,"  returned  the  priest ; 
"  though  it  would  be  an  unpardonable 
offence  to  say  so  in  their  hearing.  You 
know  something,  I  presume,  of  the  odd 
custom  of  adoption  that  prevails  in  all 
the  islands  of  the  South  Seas.  The 
elder  of  these  two  girls  was  adopted  be- 
fore her  birth  by  the  mother  of  the 
younger.  The  real  mother  was  a  Portu- 
guese. It  is  a  common  practice,  but 
genei'ally  confined  to  the  native  popula- 
tion." 

A  bell  tinkled,  and  both  men  rose 
simultaneously. 

"  It  is  the  hour  for  confession,"  said 
the  priest.  "  I  must  bid  you  good- 
morning." 

Laurence  paused  and  looked  about 
him  as  he  pushed  open  the  garden  gate. 
The  sunlight  was  bright,  and  hard,  and 
hot,  but  a  light  breeze  moved  the  air 
and  lapped  luxuriously  upon  his  skin 
through  his  thin  raiment.  Blossoming 
trees  and  creepers  flaunted  their  ban- 
ners over  garden  walls,  and  from  the 
flanks  of  houses,  showering  the  street 
with  their  gaudy  petals,  while  the  f  rangi- 
pani,  the  gardenia,  the  heliotrope,  the 
orange,  and  the  golden-yellow  ginger 
plant  flung  out  their  rich  perfumes  with 
tropical  generosity.  Gathered  under 
the  shortening  shadows  and  about  the 
doorways,  groups  of  comely  brown  wom- 
en clad  in  bright  holakus  lounged,  chat- 
tering and  laughing  in  sweet  voices; 
some  lay  sleeping  on  the  sidewalk  like 
kittens,  their  heads  pillowed  on  each 
other. 

"Father  Canonhurst  is  right,"  thought 
the  young  man  ;  "I  haven't  the  cheek 
to  make  verses  here.  " 
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The  hour  was  far  advanced  toward 
nightfall  when  Laurence  paused  at  the 
door  of  his  lodgings,  and  looked  eagerly 
up  at  the  balcony  of  the  adjoining  house. 
What  he  evidently  hoped,  did  not,  how- 
ever, occur.  There  were  no  signs  of  life, 
and  the  windows,  festooned  with  wis- 
teria, remained  closed  and  silent. 

In  his  chamber  it  was  quite  dark,  and 
the  air  was  close  and  heavj-.  He  struck 
a  match  and  looked  about  the  room,  as 
though  a  little  uncertain  of  the  position 
of  things.  Beside  one  of  the  windows 
a  ciuious  small  instrument,  the  guitar  of 
the  Portuguese,  hung  dangling  by  a  blue 
ribbon.  This  guitar,  or  "  tarepatch," 
he  took  from  its  nail,  and  after  tuning 
it  softly  threw  open  the  window  and 
stepped  out  on  the  balcony.  Leaning 
against  the  wall  in  a  studied  attitude 
of  graceful  repose,  he  swept  the  strings 
with  a  sharp  twang,  and  after  an  un- 
necessaiily  noisy  prelude,  sang  very 
sweetly,  with  a  correct  and  melodious 
tenor,  a  love  song  in  native  Hawaiian. 

Before  two  bars  of  the  song  were  fin- 
ished, a  glass  door  in  the  adjoining  bal- 
cony was  hesitatingly  opened,  a  sHm 
brown  hand  pushed  back  the  cluster- 
ing wisterias,  and  a  lovel}'  half-white 
girl  leaned  forward.  Her  long,  heavily 
fringed  eyes  showed  signs  of  recent 
weeping,  her  black  hair  was  ruffled,  and 
the  red  hibiscus  blossoms  stuck  behind 
her  ear,  and  fastened  in  her  bosom,  were 
crushed  and  broken. 

"  Sing  no  more  ;  sing  no  more,"  she 
said,  with  a  little,  precise  accent  that 
was  extremely  engaging.  "  I  must  speak 
to  you,  Laurence ;  it  is  for  the  last  time. 
What  I  have  to  say  I  must  say  quickly, 
or  I  lose  my  resolution  quite." 

The  young  man  leaned  over  the  nar- 
row abyss  that  divided  the  two  balconies. 

"  You  have  been  crying,  Lulani ;  what 
grieves  you  ?  Come  closer ;  come  to 
the  balustrade  and  tell  me.  To  think," 
he  continued,  as  the  girl  obeyed  him, 
"  to  think  that  I  have  never  so  much  as 
touched  your  hand,  and  I  have  known 
and  loved  you  so  long." 

"  Only  two  weeks, "murmured  the  girl. 

"  Two  weeks !  two  years — two  thou- 
sand years  !  always,  since  time  began — 
since  I  first  saw  you." 
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"  It  is  but  a  short  while,"  internipted 
the  girl,  sadly,  "  and  you  will  soon  for- 
get ;  and  I — will  try." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  dearest  child  ? 
You  terrify  me.  Lean  over,  closer,  and 
listen  while  I  tell  you  something.  The 
very  best  friend  I  have  in  the  world  said 
to  me  to-day,  '  Laurence,  you  must  mar- 
ry.' Well,  do  you  not  see,  my  sweet  ?  I 
shall  obey  him — he  is  my  spiritual  ad- 
viser— and  marry  you." 

"  Never  !  never ! "  cried  the  girl,  in  a 
tone  of  agony ;  "do  not  speak.  While  I 
have  courage,  let  me  go  on.  I  dare  not 
hesitate  one  moment  lest  I  stop.  To-day 
I  went  to  confession,  and  I  told  the  rev- 
erend father  how  we  met,  you  and  I,  on 
the  balcony,  and  talked,  and  I  taught 
you  to  play  on  the  tarepatch.  Oh,  he  was 
angry ;  fearfully  angry ;  and  he  was 
right  to  be  angry.  I — I  have  deceived 
you,  Laurence.  I  did  not  think — I  did 
mean  to — at  first." 

"  I  swear  there  is  no  harm  in  your  de- 
ceit, poor  dove.  Tell  me  what  it  is,  if 
you  like,  and  if  you  do  not  Kke  I  will 
not  press  you.  Your  secret  doesn't 
frighten  me,  told  or  untold." 

"  Do  not  tempt  me,  do  not,"  sobbed 
the  girl.  "I  must  tell — I  must.  Have 
you  not  sometimes  wondered,  Laurence, 
that  you  never  saw  me  anywhere  but  on 
this  balcony ;  that  you  never  met  me  on 
the  street,  nor  in  the  shops,  nor  in  the 
houses  of  the  neighbors?  Did  you 
not  think  it  strange  that  I  should  be  so 
much  alone  ?  " 

"  I  wondered  about  nothing  but  your 
marvellous  beauty,"  replied  the  young 
man  ;  but  the  ring  of  his  voice  was  not 
quite  genuine. 

"  Listen,  then,"  gasped  the  girl ;  "  I 
am  accursed  ;  a  pariah,  an  outcast  from 
the  homes  of  men.  My  mother  and  my 
brother  died  in  Molokai." 

"  My  God !  "  cried  the  young  man. 
"  Lepers  ! " 

Before  the  words  had  left  his  lips  the 
girl  was  gone,  the  window  closed,  and 
her  light  extinguished. 


m. 

From  Father  Canonhurst's  open  lanai 
the  softly  diffused  radiance  of  a  lamp 
fell  over  the  lawn  and  shrubbery  of  the 


garden.  It  was  late,  and  the  night  was 
very  dark,  for  rain  clouds  were  driving 
down  from  the  mountains.  The  house 
was  silent  as  sleep  or  death,  and  when 
the  voices  of  some  passing  revellers, 
garlanded  and  wreathed  with  royal  yel- 
low lets,  echoed  through  the  bare  lanai, 
the  effect  was  like  profane  speech  in  a 
church.  In  this  ascetic  apartment  Fa- 
ther Canonhurst,  the  sole  watcher,  sat 
staring  at  the  opposite  waU.  A  neatly 
folded  document  lay  on  the  table  beside 
him ;  torn  papers  littered  the  floor. 
His  face  was  very  pale,  and  its  fixed  ex- 
pression of  deep  thought  intensified  the 
marks  of  fatigue  or  illness  that  shadowed 
his  hollow  temples  and  thru  cheeks. 

Laurence  Cathcart,  hungering  for 
sympathy — he  would  have  said  he  could 
not  live  without  sympathy — was,  never- 
theless, when  he  noted  the  worn  and 
haggard  aspect  of  the  priest,  on  the 
point  of  turning  away  from  the  lanai  to 
which  the  restless  desire  for  a  confi- 
dant had  drawn  his  footsteps  ;  but  an 
awkward  movement  betrayed  him.  The 
priest,  flushing  crimson,  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  the  moment  for  retreat  was 
passed. 

"I  fear  I  am  intruding;  you  are  not 
well.  Father,"  stammered  the  young 
man. 

The  priest  looked  at  him  vacantly. 
"No,"  he  said,  after  a  pause.  "It  is 
not  weU  with  me." 

"  I  am  grieved  to  have  disturbed 
you,"  continued  Laurence.  "  I  was  very 
selfish.  I  was  so  full  of  my  own  wor- 
ries that  I  thought  of  nothing  else." 

"  Worries  ?  "  said  the  priest,  specula- 
tion slowly  returning  to  his  eyes.  "  What 
worries  have  you?  And  why  do  you 
come  to  me  so  late  ?   It  is  late,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  answered  Laurence. 
"  And  you  are  very  tired.  My  affair 
will  keep  till  to-morrow." 

"  No,"  said  the  priest,  "  come  in.  I 
may  be  gone  to-morrow." 

"Gone?  gone  where?"  asked  Lau- 
rence. "  I  trust  you  will  not  stay  long.  I 
can't  think  what  I  shall  do  without  you." 

"  I  shall  stay  a  long  time,  Lairrence," 
said  the  priest ;  "  for  I  shall  never  come 
back." 

"  Never  —  never  come  back  ?  "  re- 
peated Laurence,  blankly. 

"  This  evening,"  said  the   priest,  "  I 
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applied  to  my  superior  for  a  change.  I 
gave  my  reasons  without  reserve,  and 
he  approved  of  my  judgment.  It  so 
happened  that  a  vacancy  had  just  fallen 
in  the  Marquesas.  I  shall  be  son-y  to 
leave  you,  Laurence ;  your  society  has 
been  very  pleasant  to  me.  When  you 
remember  yoiir  old  friend,  try  and 
think  of  him  kindly,  and  do  not  forget 
his  counsels.  That  reminds  me — what 
is  your  errand  to-night  ?  " 

"  This  is  an  unexpected  calamity,"  said 
the  young  man.  "  I  am  staggered  by 
it.  I  shall  not  know  where  to  turn  ; 
and  I  need  you  so  bitterly." 

"Yes,"  said  the  priest ;  "  I  think  you 
will  miss  me.  Let  me  help  you  while  I 
may,  my  friend,  for  I  shaU  soon  be  gone. 
What  is  it?" 

"  I  only  wanted — "  replied  the  yoimg 
man,  "  I  only  wished  to  clear  my  mind ; 
I  wished — I  hoped — you  might  advise 
me  to  a  rash  course." 

"  You  need  no  persuasion  to  a  rash 
course,  I  fear,"  said  the  priest,  with  a 
wan  smile.  "Disburden  your  mind. 
Your  hesitation  makes  me  think  it 
must  be  something  very  rash  indeed." 

"Father,"  said  Laurence,  "you  ad- 
vised me  to-day  to  marry.  I  am  sorry, 
now,  I  was  not  quite  frank  with  you. 
But  my  thoughts  were  so  vague  ;  my 
plans — in  fact  I  had  no  plans  ;  and  then 
I  feared  you  would  not  approve,  for  the 
girl  is  a — half -white." 

The  priest's  pale  face  turned  ashen, 
and  a  strange  light  leaped  into  his  eyes. 

"  W^hen  did  you  change  your  lodg- 
ings ?  "  he  asked,  abruptly. 

Laurence,  in  the  embarrassment  of 
his  confession,  had  averted  his  gaze ; 
he  looked  up  now,  quickly,  for  the 
change  in  the  priest's  voice  was  cui'ious 
and  startling. 

"  That  seems  irrelevant,"  he  said ; 
"  but  if  you   seriously  wish  to  know,  I 

moved  into  my  present  quarters  in 

Street  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Father 
Canonhurst,"  he  added,  for  the  priest 
was  staring  at  him  with  an  unconcealed 
antagonism  that  confounded  the  young 
man,  "  Father  Canonhurst,  are  you  an- 
noyed with  me  for  so  small  a  thing  as 
having  changed  my  room  without  in- 
forming you?" 

"  The  name  ?  "  demanded  the  priest.. 
"  The  name  ?  " 


"  This  is  not  the  confessional,  Father 
Canonhurst,"  said  Laurence.  "I  beg 
your  pardon  ;  but  when  you  hear  my 
story  you  will  understand  that  men- 
tioning names  would  be  neither  delicate 
nor  generous.  And,  indeed,  I  think  I 
had  better  go  no  further  to-night.  You 
are  not  yourself ;  you  are  not  weU. 
Surely  there  will  be  a  spare  moment 
somewhere  for  me  before  you  go  ;  and 
to-night  I  will  leave  you  in  peace." 

"  In  peace  ?  "  repeated  the  priest,  with 
a  ghastly  smile  ;  "  in  peace  ?  No  ;  what 
you  have  to  say,  say  now.  Name  me  no 
names  unless  you  choose."  The  effort 
he  made  for  self-control  was  evident 
and  painful  to  see.  "It  is  possible,"  he 
continued,  "  it  is  possible  that  you  were 
about  to  speak  of  Lulani,  the  half- 
white  child  of  a  leprous  mother  ?  " 

The  yoimg  man  winced.  "  You  have 
guessed  rightly,"  he  said.  "  Of  course 
you  will  know  her.  I  might  have  been 
sure  of  that." 

"  WeU  ?"  said  the  priest. 

"You — you  mentioned  her  mother," 
continued  Laurence.  "  Will  you  tell 
me  the  exact  truth  concerning  her  ? 
Stories  become  so  exaggerated " 

"  The  truth — it  is  the  truth  you  ask 
me  for  ?  "  said  the  priest.  "  The  truth 
is  not  always  acceptable." 

Laurence  had  known  Father  Canon- 
hurst for  many  years  ;  it  was  he  who  led 
him  to  Rome.  During  their  long  inter- 
course the  younger  man  had  occasion- 
ally, to  his  after-shame,  lapsed  into  small 
evasions  and  perversions  of  fact,  sins 
on  which  the  priest  was  specially  se- 
vere. Once,  when  involved  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  prevarication,  Laurence  caught 
his  own  reflection  in  an  opposite  mir- 
ror, and  the  sight  was  not  a  pleasing 
one.  This  incident  was  brought  sharply 
to  his  remembrance  by  Father  Canon- 
hurst's  furtive,  roving  glance,  which  it 
gave  him  a  shock  to  recognize. 

"If  you  insist  upon  the  truth,"  the 
priest  suddenly  began,  "have  it,  then, 
in  its  naked  horror.  The  girl's  mother 
was  a  native  woman  who  died  of  leprosy 
when  Lulani  was  a  child.  The  husband, 
the  mate  of  an  English  merchantman, 
fled  when  he  learned  the  nature  of  his 
wife's  complaint.  At  that  time  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  was  lax,  and  the 
woman  was    living  among  her  people. 
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Under  the  regime  of  the  new  king,  how- 
ever, she  was  removed  to  Molokai,  soon 
to  be  followed  by  her  son,  stricken  by 
the  same  terrible  disease.  The  child 
Lulani,  left  in  my  guardianship,  grew 
up,  partly  by  means  of  her  very  isola- 
tion and  partly  by  the  grace  of  God, 
with  a  soul  as  pure  as  her  body  is  fouL" 

"For  God's  sake,"  cried  the  young 
man,  '•  don't  use  such  words  !  Besides, 
is  heredity  so  strong  a  factor,  after  aU  ? 
I  have  heard  it  disputed.  I  have  heard 
men  of  authority  in  their  profession  as- 
sert that,  if  after  the  lapse  of  seven 
years  the  disease  has  not  declared  itself, 
all  danger  is  passed." 

"  Possibly ;  I  doubt  it  myself,"  said 
the  priest.  "  I,  too,  have  heard  different 
theories  discussed.  On  one  point  all 
scientists  are  agreed.  If  leprosy,  insan- 
ity, or  phthisis  pass  over  one  generation, 
the  probability  is  strong  that  the  malady 
will  attack  the  next  with  renewed  vigor. 
Are  you  willing  that  for  your  sin  of  seK- 
indulgence,  the  consequences  shall  pur- 
sue the  innocent  to  the  third  and  the 
fourth  generations  ?  " 

"As  for  myself,"  said  Laurence,  "I 
am  not  a  coward,  I  hope.  And  to  take 
into  consideration  hj'^pothetical,  unborn 
generations  is,  it  seems  to  me,  fantastic. 
Don't  turn  against  me  in  this,  dear  old 
friend.  You  don't  understand ;  I  have 
not  put  it  strongly  enough ;  I  was  too 
shame-faced.  I  love  this  woman  as  I 
can  never  love  another.  If  I  lose  her, 
my  life  is  ruined." 

"Love!"  exclaimed  the  priest,  "love! 
The  word  falls  lightly  from  your  lips  ; 
but  the  very  essence  of  love  is  self-sacri- 
fice. From  Christ  on  the  cross  to  the 
mother  dying  that  her  child  may  live,  it 
is  the  same.  Everywhere  love  hangs 
bleeding  on  the  crucifix." 

Laurence,  who  had  been  wondering 
at  Father  Canonhurst's  strange  temper, 
was  struck  by  the  passion  of  this  speech. 
He  looked  curiously  at  the  priest,  who 
flushed  hotly  under  the  scrutiny. 

"Father  Canonhurst,"  said  Laurence, 
suddenly,  "you  were  prepared  for  this. 
You  are  the  priest  to  whom  she  confessed 
to-day." 

The  priest  raised  his  hand,  "Lau- 
rence Cathcart,  you  go  too  far !  And 
yet,"  he  added,  "  there  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  not  concede  to  you  so  much ;  I 


am  the  priest  to  whom  she  confessed ; 
and  I  have  just  learned  from  your  own 
lips  that  it  was  you  against  whom  I 
warned  her." 

"But  now,  Father — now  you  know, 
you  will  not  come  between  us?"  de- 
manded Laurence. 

"  The  situation  is  not  changed,"  said 
the  priest.    "  I  have  no  more  to  say  than  ^ 
I  have  said  already.     I  am  weary,  and 
the  hour  is  late." 

The  sound  of  rain  faUing  sharply  on 
the  roof  of  the  lanai  reverberated  through 
the  room,  and  the  air  became  percep- 
tibly cooler.  The  roysterers  from  the 
royal  boat-house  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
neighboring  lanai,  and  the  slapping  of 
thighs,  and  the  vsdld,  barbarous  notes  of 
the  h\ila-hula  mingled  with  the  clatter- 
ing splash  of  the  shower. 

The  priest  shivered.  The  words,  "It 
is  not  well  vdth  me,"  recurred  to  Lau- 
rence. 

"Father,"  he  said,  with  quick  com- 
punction, "  do  not  let  us  part  Hke  this. 
Let  me  take  yovir  blessing  with  me." 

The  priest,  in  answer,  pointed  to  the 
road  whence  Laurence  had  come  ;  but 
his  uplifted  hands  fell,  and  his  eyes 
stared  vnth  wrath  and  surprise ;  for 
there,  the  lamp-light  on  her  face,  and 
the  darkness  behind  her,  stood  Lulani, 
the  half-white. 

"  Do  not  be  angry  with  me.  Father," 
she  pleaded.  "  It  is  late,  and  I  did  not 
think  you  would  be  still  awake.  The 
rain  came,  and  Kaloia  begged  me  to 
remember  that  she  was  old  ;  so  I  vent- 
ured here  for  shelter.  You  would  not 
have  me  inhumane  ?  " 

At  the  sound  of  her  name,  Kaloia — the 
girl's  friend,  servant,  and  relative  com- 
bined— crept  from  behind  Lulani  in  the 
crouching  gait  assumed  by  natives  be- 
fore superiors,  and  compressed  herself 
into  a  dark  comer  behind  the  ■  table. 
Here,  secure  from  detection,  she  noise- 
lessly slapped  her  thighs  and  swayed  her 
body,  lifting  alternate  shovdders,  as  she 
delightedly  followed  the  hula-hula. 

"  Stay  till  the  shower  is  passed,"  said 
the  priest,  coldly. 

Laurence,  at  first  bewildered  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  girl,  now  de- 
termined to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity chance  so  unexpectedly  offered 
him. 
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"  You  must  not  stay  here,  Lulani,"  he 
said.  "Leave  your  servant,  and  I  will 
take  you  home.  See,  the  rain  is  already 
lifting." 

"  No,  Laurence,"  replied  Lulani,  "that 
cannot  be.  I  have  made  my  parting 
with  you.  Now,  I  must  think  only  of 
the  holy  vocation  that  awaits  me.  To- 
day I  said  to  you,  *I  am  one  acciu'sed.' 
That  is  not  true ;  I  am  one  chosen. 
Heaven  has  set  me  apart  for  some  sa- 
cred mission,  and  I  must  not  gainsay 
the  wiU  of  God." 

"  Lulani,  Lulani,"  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  impatiently,  "  those  are  not  your 
own  words " 

"And  if  not,"  interrupted  the  priest, 
"  if  they  are  mine,  they  are  true  words, 
and  wise.  Say  farewell,  and  go  your 
way.  To-morrow  morning  Lidani  leaves 
Honolulu,  in  charge  of  Sister  Augusta, 
for  the  convent  where  I  mean  to  place 
her." 

"  So  soon  ?  "  gasped  the  girl. 

"  You  shall  go  to  no  convent !  "  cried 
Laurence.  "  You  shall  go  with  me,  and 
Sister  Augusta  may  go  to  the  devil ! " 

The  priest  raised  a  reproving  hand, 
and  looked  at  Lulani. 

"Such  language,"  he  said,  "is  not 
fitting  for  the  ears  of  a  young  girl." 

Laurence  started  forward  with  an  im- 
petuous movement  of  anger.  A  dramatic 
sweep  of  the  arm,  his  favorite  gesture, 
dislodged  the  lamp,  already  perilously 
near  the  edge  of  the  table.  But  for 
Kaloia's  adroitness,  a  catastrophe  might 
have  taken  place.  As  it  was,  the  chim- 
ney of  the  lamp  rolled  along  the  floor  to 
Father  Canonhurst's  feet,  and  the  acrid 
smell  of  burning  kerosene  blew  about 
the  room. 

The  priest  stooped  and  took  up  the 
chimney,  but  his  shapely  hands  trembled 
and  bungled  as  he  tried  to  fix  it  on  the 
lamp. 

"  Give  it  to  me,"  began  Laurence. 

He  stopped,  suddenly  aware  that  he 
stood  in  the  centre  of  a  scene  of  strange 
emotion,  but  comprehending  nothing. 
From  the  hand  in  which  Father  Canon- 
hurst  held  the  hot  glass,  a  thin,  white 
smoke  of  scorching  flesh  arose ;  upon 
this  the  eyes  of  the  priest,  of  Lulani,  of 
the  servant  were  fixed,  every  face  branded 
with  horror,  and  white  with  fear. 

The  priest  was  the  first  to  move.     He 


changed  the  chimney  to  the  other  hand, 
then  back  again ;  then  slowly  readjusted 
it  to  the  lamp ;  opened  the  hand  once 
more,  and  looked  upon  it ;  and  then,  as 
with  a  deadly  faintness,  sank  into  a 
chair. 

Lulani  threw  herself  on  the  floor  and 
tried  to  clasp  his  knees.  The  priest  re- 
coiled. 

"  Back— back !  "  he  cried.  "  Do  not 
touch  me." 

But  before  she  coidd  lay  a  hand  on 
him,  the  old  woman  had  dragged  her 
away  by  the  skirts. 

The  priest  arose  and  passed  his  hand 
over  his  eyes.  "  Let  me  have  a  moment 
alone  with  my  God,"  he  said,  feeling  his 
way  out  of  the  lanai  like  a  blind  man. 

The  consciousness  that  some  unknown 
tragedy  was  being  enacted  before  him 
fiUed  the  yovmg  man  with  deep  anxiety. 
Whether  it  concerned  the  girl  he  loved, 
or  the  priest  alone,  he  could  not  divine. 
He  kissed  the  hand  he  now  reverent- 
ly touched  for  the  first  time  ;  it  left 
the  taste  of  tears  on  his  lips,  and  gave 
him  no  sweet  responsive  pressure,  but 
dropped  from  his  grasp  like  a  thing  life- 
less, and  he  drew  back  abashed  as  the 
gix'l  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept  aloud. 
A  dolorous  accompaniment  arose  from 
Kaloia's  comer  —  the  keening  of  the 
death- wail.  It  passed  Laurence's  mind 
that  the  whole  scene,  so  singular,  and 
devoid  of  explanation,  might  be  illu- 
sory, and  but  the  vagary  of  a  dream  or 
madness.  Perhaps  at  this  very  moment 
his  body  lay  sleeping  in  San  Francisco, 
and  Liilani,  Kaloia,  all,  were  but  the 
phantoms  of  a  vision.  Perhaps — but 
the  return  of  Father  Canonhurst  star- 
tled him  back  to  his  senses. 

The  drenched  cassock  of  the  priest 
clung  to  his  spare  figure,  exaggerating 
both  its  slenderness  and  its  height. 
His  hair,  crisped  by  the  dampness,  and 
sparkling  here  and  there  as  a  raindrop 
caught  the  lamp-light,  rose  round  his 
tonsured  head  like  an  aureole.  He  looked 
like  a  mediaeval  saint. 

The  old  woman  lowered  her  voice  to 
a  dreary  moaning.  Lulani  ceased  weep- 
ing, and  held  out  imploring  hands. 

"Father,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  ten- 
der entreat V,  "  whither  thou  goest  I  wiU 
go." 

"My  daughter,"  returned  the  priest. 
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"you  will  obey  me  still.  Wliere  I  go 
you  must  not  enter." 

"It  is  my  mission — it  was  for  that  I 
was  born.    I  pray  you  do  not  deny  me." 

"  I  lay  my  commands  on  you,"  said  the 
priest.  His  words  were  stern,  but  his 
voice  was  very  gentle.  "  Lulani,  before 
we  part  you  must  answer  me  one  ques- 
tion. Do  you  love  this  man  as  a  woman 
should  love  her  husband  ?  " 

The  girl  made  a  sorrowful  gesture  of 
assent. 

"  Then  so  be  it.  You  have  been  ever 
affectionate  and  obedient ;  I  thank  you 
more  than  I  can  tell.  And  now,  fare- 
well. May  the  blessed  Mother  of  God 
watch  over  my  ewe  lamb.  Receive  my 
benediction." 

Kaloia,  at  a  sign  from  the  priest,  half 
led,  half  dragged  Lulani  away.  Lau- 
rence started  to  follow  them. 

"  Stay,"  said  the  priest,  "  I  have  a — a 
communication  to  make  to  you."  Sev- 
eral times  he  moistened  his  lips  and 
seemed  about  to  speak,  but  no  words 
came.  From  a  shelf  against  the  wall 
he  took  down  a  bottle  of  what  Laurence 
knew  to  be  sacramental  wine,  and  poured 
out  a  glass  with  trembling  hands.  The 
draught  brought  a  faint  glow  to  his 
cheeks. 

"  Laurence,"  he  began  ;  "  Laurence, 
you  have  often  confessed  to  me  ;  now  the 
priest  confesses  to  you.  To-day  you 
asked  me  for  the  mystery  of  Lulani's 
birth.  What  I  told  you  was  false.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  I  considered  I 
was  justified.  I  do  not,  now.  Go  to 
the  house  of  the  half- white,  Mikili ;  look 
into  her  face,  note  the  resemblance,  and 
then  ask  what  the  blood  bond  is  between 
her  and  Lulani.  Say  that  you  have  my 
authority  to  ask  the  question.  She  will 
tell  you  that  they  are  sisters  bom  of 
the  same  mother.  Lulani's  reputed 
mother  and  the  mother  of  Mikili  made 
friends  in  the  Hawaiian  fashion  ;  as 
girls  they  changed  holokus,  as  mothers 
they  secretly  exchanged  their  new-born 
babes  ;  secretly,  because  both  were  mar- 
ried to  white  men,  and  they  dared  not 
tell  their  husbands.  When  Lulani's 
adoptive  mother  was  taken  to  Molokai, 
both  her  children  fell  into  my  hands, 
Lulani  and  the  boy.  The  boy  soon  fol- 
lowed his  mother.     In  any  part  of  the 


world  a  motherless,  penniless  j'oung  girl 
stands  in  imminent  danger.  How  much 
more  so  in  this  city  of  refuge  for  the 
vicious  of  every  country,  where  a  half- 
white's  very  blood  is  supposed  to  mark 
her  as  the  natural  prey  of  the  libertine. 
I  determined  to  make  use  of  the  sup- 
posed leprous  taint,  and  to  rear  and 
educate  Lulani  separate  from  the  con- 
taminating influences  of  the  world,  an 
offering,  as  it  were,  to  the  Church  and 
to  God.  With  difficulty  I  managed  to 
graft  and  foster  the  fear  of  contagion  in 
the  minds  of  the  simple  Hawaiians.  As 
for  the  whites,  they  fled  at  the  word. 
To-day — to-day " 

The  momentary  flush  of  the  wine  had 
left  his  face,  and  he  staggered  as  though 
about  to  fall.  Laurence  hastened  to 
pour  out  another  glass.  The  priest 
motioned  him  to  put  it  down,  and  af- 
ter a  second's  hesitation  raised  it  to  his 
lips. 

"  I  must,"  he  murmured,  "  for  the  flesh 
is  weak."  After  a  pause  he  continued. 
"To-day,  in  the  confessional,  my  sin 
was  revealed  to  me.  I  loved  this  girl, 
not  as  her  spiritual  father,  but  with  the 
carnal  love  of  man  for  woman.  What  is 
devilish  in  me  would  be  holy  in  you. 
Did  I  beheve  you  loved  Lulani  with  one 
tithe  of  the  strength  I  must  and  will 
destroy,  I  could  see  her  your  wife  with 
relief  and  gladness.  Of  such  love  your 
nature  is  not  capable.  But  her  heart  is 
set  on  you.  I  am  strong  ;  she  is  but  a 
weak  girl.  Where  I  conquer  she  might 
fail.  I  shall  soon  be  gone,  my  arm  no 
longer  ready  to  support  her  frailty.  In- 
to your  keeping,  therefore,  I  give  her. 
Into  your  uncertain  hands,  to  be  led  be- 
side your  uncertain  footsteps  I  confide 
this  pure  young  life  ;  and  as  you  deal 
with  her,  may  God  so  deal  with  you  and 
more  also.  It  is  the  dead  that  speak- 
eth." 

He  opened  his  hand,  showing  two 
white  marks  seared  across  the  pahn. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Laurence,  in  a 
hushed  voice. 

"  Did  you  not  see,"  replied  the  priest, 
"  that  the  hot  glass  burned  into  my  living 
flesh  until  smoke  arose  from  it,  and  yet 
I  felt  no  pain  ?  That  means — for  seven 
years  the  poison  has  been  working  im- 
suspected  in  my  veins.     I  am  a  leper." 
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LONDON   AND   AMERICAN    CLUBS. 
By  E.  S.  Nadal. 


CLUBS  in  the  United  States  may 
be  fairly  said  to  be  the  growth  of 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
There  were  clubs  before  that  time,  it  is 
true,  and  some  of  them  were  in  a  good 
condition,  but  as  a  rule  they  were  not 
strong  and  flourishing.  Twenty  years 
ago  it  was  still  a  question  whether  it  was 
possible  to  establish  an  American  club  on 
a  secure  basis.  The  diflficulty,  of  course, 
was  one  of  money.  It  was  said  that  Lon- 
don clubs  paid  because  one-half  of  the 
members  were  absent  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year — which,  by  the  way,  is 
not  now,  and  never  has  been,  true — and 
that  the  clubs  had  the  yearly  dues  of 
absent  members  with  which  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  those  who  remained. 
The  French  clubs,  it  was  said,  succeed- 
VoL.  IX.— 31 


ed  because  they  were  gambling-houses. 
But  none  of  these  conditions  existed  in 
the  United  States.  American  business 
men  were  not  away  half  the  year,  al- 
though their  wives  were  out  of  town  for 
the  summer  months.  Indeed,  owing  to- 
the  absence  of  their  famihes  and  the> 
shutting  up  of  their  houses  at  that 
season,  they  would  use  the  club  more 
in  summer  than  at  any  other  time. 
Respectable  Americans,  furthermore, 
did  not  make  a  pursuit  of  gambling, 
and  our  clubs  were  thus  without  the  re- 
sources of  the  French  clubs.  Such  was 
the  explanation  offered  for  what  was 
then  the  fact,  that  American  clubs  did 
not  flourish. 

But  what  was  so  twenty  years  ago  has 
now  ceased  to  be  so.  In  all  the  great 
cities  of  the  United  States  there  are  now 
clubs  as  well  established  and  secure  of 
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the  future  as  any  in  Europe.  These  are 
being  constantly  added  to  ;  nor  is  the 
growth  confined  to  the  great  towns. 
The  smaller  cities  have  them  ;  indeed, 
almost  every  town  of  three  or  four 
thousand  people  has,  if  not  a  club- 
house, at  any  rate  a  few  rooms  which 
are  intended  to  answer  the  purpose  of 


men.  In  those  days  party  feehng  was 
exceedingly  strong,  and  it  was  the  cus- 
tom for  people  to  associate  only  with 
persons  of  their  own  part}^  It  thus 
happened  that  the  Whigs  gathered  at 
Brooks's.  But  Brooks's  house  was 
public,  and  free  to  anyone.  The  habi- 
tues   naturally   found  it  would   be   to 


The  Travellers',   London. 


one,  and  which  are  in  many  cases,  no 
doubt,  the  beginnings  of  a  club-house. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  in- 
stitutions with  their  English  originals, 
and  to  notice  what  modifications  have 
been  made  in  adapting  the  English 
models  to  American  needs. 

English  clubs  may  be  classified  in 
several  ways.  There  is  the  distinction 
between  the  proprietary  and  non-j^ro- 
prietary  clubs.  The  first  English  clubs 
were  proprietary ;  that  is,  they  were 
carried  on  at  the  risk  and  for  the  profit 
of  the  proprietor.  White's,  Brooks's, 
and  Boodle's  were  of  this  class,  and  took 
their  names  from  their  first  proprietors. 
In  club  evolution  it  was  natural  that 
this  form  of  club  should  come  first. 
Brooks  kept  a  gambling-liouse,  which 
was  frequented  by  certain  Whig  gentle- 


their  advantage  to  control  admission  to 
it.  Accordingly  Brooks  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  them,  by  which  he  agreed,  on 
condition  of  their  paying  him  a  certain 
sum,  to  admit  nobody  except  with  their 
consent.  The  institutions  thus  formed 
were  found  to  be  a  great  advance  upon 
ordinary  public  -  houses.  These  clubs, 
by  the  way,  are  still  proprietary.  I 
have  not  much  knowledge  of  them.  I 
remember  once  going  to  one  of  them 
and  paying  very  high  for  a  poor  dinner. 
In  some  of  them  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
person  not  a  member  to  be  admitted 
beyond  the  door.  At  any  rate,  this  is 
the  rule  at  Brooks's  :  No  person  not  a 
member  is  allowed  to  enter  the  house. 
A  member  once  described  to  me  the 
cooking  of  this  club  as  "  very  English, 
good,    plain,    dear ; "   these    adjectives 
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liave  in  some  way  always  stuck  in  my 
head  as  expressive  of  England. 

Clubs  of  the  proprietary  kind  having 
been  once  established  and  found  practi- 
cable, the  next  step  was  the  formation 
of  associations  which  were  themselves 
proprietors  of  the  houses  in  which  they 
lived,  and  which  altogether  adminis- 
tered their  own  affairs.  Far  the  greater 
number  of  English  clubs  now  existing 
are  non-proprietary.  This  distinction 
between  proprietary  and  non-proprie- 
tary clubs  it  is  necessary  to  have  in  mind 
in  order  to  understand  club  develop- 
ment. But  the  distinction  has  little 
real  significance.  It  merely  concerns  a 
detail  of  club  administration.  The  hfe 
led  in  the  two  kinds  of  clubs  is  much 
the  same.  A  more  real  dis- 
tinction is  that  between  up- 
per- and  middle-class  clubs. 
And  a  still  more  signifi- 
cant one  is  that  between  - 
the  great  clubs,  which  are 
meant  to  live  in,  and  the 
smaller  clubs,  such  as  the 
Beefsteak,  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan, and  the  like,  the  in- 
tention of  which  is  social 
enjoyment. 

Of  these  two  kinds  of 
clubs  the  club  to  Hve  in  is 
incomparably  the  more  im- 
portant ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
English  club.  The  English 
club  is  a  place  to  live  in. 
In  one  of  these  clubs  a 
member  Uves  for  five  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  about 
as  well  as  he  covdd  live  for 
five  thousand  a  year  in  his 
own  house.  He,  of  course, 
wishes  to  make  the  club  his 
own  house,  as  far  as  may 
be.  This  fact  explains  the 
solitariness  of  these  insti- 
tutions. The  member 
wishes  to  find  in  them  the 
independence,  the  privacy, 
and,  in  a  sense,  the  soli- 
tude of  his  own  house.  The 
great  clubs  are  therefore  designedly  un- 
social. Many  of  the  features  of  the 
clubs  accord  with  this  intention.  This 
is  perhaps  the  reason  of  the  plain  deco- 
ration and  the  absence  of  pictures  from 
the  walls.     It  is  thought   that    a   club 


should  be  prevented  from  looking  hke  a 
drawing-room  ;  the  notion  is,  that  rather 
than  look  like  a  drawing-room  it  should 
look  like  an  hotel — the  suggestion  being 
perhaps  that  the  members  are  strangers 
to  one  another  as  people  who  meet  in 
an  hotel  are.  But,  of  course,  it  should 
look  like  neither.  There  is  no  treat- 
ing, the  feeling  of  the  member,  per- 
haps, being  that  his  liberty  would  be 
interfered  with  by  being  expected  to 
drink,  or  even  by  being  asked  to  drink. 
Those  pleasant  weekly  or  monthly  sup- 
pers usual  in  American  clubs  are  un- 
known. 

Comfortable  solitude  rather  than  so- 
ciety being  the  object  of  these  great 
London   clubs,  it   is   obvious   that    so- 
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"The  Bow  Window  at  White's,"  London. 

ciety  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  them. 
Social  enjoyment  and  social  position 
are  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  Men  do 
not  acquire  position  by  belonging  to 
clubs.  The  intention,  of  course,  is  that 
only  men  of  a  certain  position  shall  be 
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let  into  these  clubs.  If,  as  sometimes 
happens,  a  man  of  a  different  position 
gets  in,  the  advantage  he  receives  is 
shght. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  fact  of  belong- 
ing to  a  good  club  is  of  little  advantage 
in  general  society.  Membership  of  a 
good  club — whatever  may  have  been  f  or- 


and  has  been  active  in  society,  he  has, 
by  the  time  he  reaches  middle  age,  an 
enormous  acquaintance.  To  begiu  with, 
there  are  family  connections  and  kin  ; 
then  there  are  school  and  university 
friends  ;  if  he  is  a  soldier,  a  barrister,  or 
a  civil  servant,  there  are  professional 
friends  ;    there   are    the    acquaintances 


The   Union,    New  Yoik. 


merly  the  case — nowadays  confers  no  so- 
cial position.  The  power  to  confer  social 
position  is  in  the  hands  of  women.  So- 
ciety is  to  be  sought  at  their  entertain- 
ments. These  entertainments  are  in- 
numerable ;  there  is  no  end  to  the  balls, 
dinners,  and  luncheons.  London  is  so 
vast ;  there  is  such  an  immense  number 
of  people  ready  to  entertain,  that  a  man 
who  has  good  introductions  and  takes 
any  pains  may  easily  see  all  the  society 
he  has  time  and  strength  for.  If  he  has 
been  about  London  from  his  youth  up, 


made  in  fashionable  life  or  in  thosfr 
numberless  political,  religious,  hterary, 
or  commercial  societies,  into  some  of 
which  he  is  certain  at  some  time  or  other 
to  have  made  excursions.  An  acquaint- 
ance once  told  me  that  he  never  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  a  set  dinner  a 
month  or  three  weeks  ahead  ;  he  found 
such  entertainments  dull.  When  he 
wanted  company,  he  took  a  turn  in  the 
Park  and  he  was  sure  to  meet  somebody 
who  would  ask  him  to  a  quiet  dinner 
that   evening.     This    gives   an   idea   of 
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the  extent  of   the    social  resources   of 
London. 

The  appearance  of  these  great  Lon- 
don institutions  has  been  made  pretty 
familiar  by  books  and  pictures.  They 
scarcely  change  at  all.  This  is  one  of 
their  strongest  points  of  contrast  to 
American  clubs.  If  you  leave  your 
American  club  for  a  few  years'  residence 
in  Eurojje,  you  are  likely  to  find,  on  your 
return,  that  it  has  been  moved  two  miles 
away,  having  merely  followed  the  move- 
ment of  everything  else.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  New  York,  which  may  be 
called  a  town  on  rollers.  But  it  is  time 
to  some  extent  of  all  American  cities. 
If  by  chance  the  club  has  not  changed 
its  place,  its  internal  arrangements  are 
sure  to  have  been  altered.  The  billiard- 
room  has  been  turned  into  a  smoking- 
room,  and  the  bar  is  where  the  cloak- 
room formerly  was.  This  is  not  at  all 
the  way  in  London.  From  age  to  age 
the  same  great  houses  dignify  the  same 
famous  and  familiar  streets.  The  in- 
ternal aspect  of  the  clubs  also  is  seldom 
altered.  Prince  Puckler  Muskau,  who 
visited  London  in  1826,  has  left  a  descrip- 
tion of  London  clubs  as  they  were  then. 
In  almost  every  particular  his  account 


were  so  arranged  on  parallel  rollers  that 
one  could  be  pulled  out  over  the  others. 
There  is  the  same  arrangement  of  maps 
to-day  at  this  club,  I  daresay  in  precise- 
ly the  same  place.  His  remarks  made 
in  1826  about  manners  in  these  clubs 
would  be  true  to-day  ;  as,  for  instance, 
that  he  was  obliged,  in  order  to  be  in  the 
fashion,  to  sit  with  his  hat  on  for  some 
time  after  entering  a  club,  no  matter  how 
uncomfortable  it  was.  Members  wear 
their  hats  everywhere  but  at  dinner,  and 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  them 
walking  about  with  their  hats  on  in  the 
dining-room  talking  with  men  who  are 
dining.  You  sometimes  see  them  sitting 
at  breakfast  or  luncheon  with  them  on. 
This  last  custom  is  certainly  affectation, 
since  it  cannot  be  natural  for  a  man  to 
sit  at  his  meals  with  his  hat  on,  unless 
for  some  such  purpose  as  to  avoid  a 
draught.  How  often  would  it  happen 
in  the  course  of  a  year  that  anybody 
would  sit  at  breakfast  in  his  own  rooms 
with  his  hat  on  ?  Men  should  not  be 
compelled,  as  is  done  in  some  American 
clubs,  to  take  off  their  hats,  since  in  clubs 
every  unnecessary  interference  with  lib- 
erty is  a  mistake  ;  if  a  man  wishes  to  wear 
his  hat,  let  him  do  it.     But  he  should 


Fifth   Avenue  Window  of  the   Knickerbocker,   New  York. 


would  be  true  to-day.  For  instance,  he 
was  struck  by  an  ingenious  arrangement 
at  a  certain  club,  by   which  the  maps 


not  be  compelled  to  wear  his  hat  if  he 
does  not  wish  to  do  it.  I  can  only  dis- 
cover one  point   of  difference  between 
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London  clubs,  as  described  by  Puckler 
Muskau  in  1826,  and  of  those  I  knew  six- 
ty years  later.  He  says  that  it  was  not 
the  custom  to  read  at  dinner.  Certainly 
custom  does  not  now  forbid  men  read- 
ing at  dinner.  I  have,  indeed,  heard  that 
objection  was  made  to  the  practice  at  the 
Athenaeum  Club.  A  friend  of  mine  told 
me  that  he  had  belonged  for  some  time 
to  that  club  but  had  not  used  it.  He 
went  there  once  to  dine  and  took  a  book 
into  the  dining-room,  when  a  servant 
came  to  him  and  told  him  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  club  to 
read  at  dinner.  He  at  once  wrote  his 
resignation,  saying  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  belong  to  a  club  where  he  could  not 
read  at  dinner.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  rule  is  still  enforced  at  the  Athe- 
naeum, but  I  should  be  much  surprised 
if  it  were.  So  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  reading  at  dinner  is  a  common 
practice. 

Puckler    Muskau's     account    of    the 
attractive  qualities  of  these  clubs  would 


I  should  like  to  describe  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  them.  It  was  the  only 
place  in  England,  outside  of  private 
houses,  where  I  could  get  good  coffee. 
I  therefore  liked  now  and  then  to  break- 
fast there.  Few  people  did  this,  and  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  I  was  likely 
to  be  the  only  man  in  the  club  at  that 
hour,  and  to  have  the  place  to  myself. 
The  many  blazing  hearths  that  made 
cheerful  and  luminous  the  gloom  of  the 
winter's  morning  ;  the  great  windows 
looking  out  on  the  humid  gardens  ;  the 
library  full  of  good  books  of  standard 
value,  and  fiill  also  of  much  amusing  and 
picturesque  rubbish  to  be  found  no- 
where else  ;  the  little  tables  which  at 
every  point  of  this  delightful  solitude 
offered  themselves,  with  neatly  arranged 
writing  materials  and  well-trimmed 
pens,  and  invited  you  to  be  quit  of  some 
half  -  forgotten  trifling  but  imperative 
duty,  or  to  fulfil  some  graver  obligation 
of  friendship  ;  the  morning  papers,  and 
the  fresh  smell  of  the  uncut  periodicals. 
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be  true  to-day.  He  summed  them  up 
in  the  word  "  comfort."  He  thought  it 
significant  that  the  English  should  have 
invented  tliis  word,  and  that  no  other 
language  should  have  its  equivalent. 
The  soul  of  these  places  still  is  comfort. 


were  all  for  me.  If  the  coffee  was  the 
best  to  be  bad  in  England,  the  tea  was 
the  best  I  ever  had.  It  was,  I  was  told, 
got  from  China  by  members  who  had 
special  commimications  with  that  coun- 
try.   I  often  stopped  in  the  afternoon,  on 
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the  way  from  my  office,  for  this  refresh-  dinner  was  rather  dear,  but  excellent, 
ment.  It  was  brought  in  a  little  service  After  dinner  I  liked  the  library  best, 
of  red  earthenware  of  a  porous  appear-    There  were  three  fires  in  this  room,  one 


The  University,   New  York. 


ance.  The  teapot  and  sugar-bowl,  and, 
I  think,  even  the  tray  were  of  this  mate- 
rial ;  so  were  the  little  jug  filled  with 
thick  cream,  and  the  small  plate  which 
held  three  thin  buttered  slices  of  white 
or  brown  bread.  You  were  waited  upon 
by  a  good-looking,  clean,  young  fellow 
in  a  bright  -  colored  livery  and  white 
stockings — which  are  much  more  deco- 
rative than  trousers  —  who  placed  the 
tray  on  a  stand  beside  you  ;  you  had  all 
this,  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  a  big 
leathern  arm-chair  by  a  window  looking 
out  upon  a  famous  thoroughfare  for 
sixpence.     I  often  dined  there  also  ;  the 


at  each  end  and  one  at  the  side,  and,  as 
there  was  not  likely  to  be  more  than 
three  persons  in  the  room  at  a  time,  one 
had  a  fireplace  to  one's  self.  A  great  red 
leathern  chair  of  a  prodigious  depth  was 
placed  by  the  fender,  the  right  arm  of 
which  had  an  attachment  big  enough  to 
hold  a  book  and  a  cup  of  cofiee.  Two 
candles  were  set  beside  you  on  a  small 
stand ;  these  were  necessary,  as  the 
chandeliers  were  not  lit  with  gas,  but 
with  candles  or  lamps  and  did  not  give 
much  light.  The  lighting  was  perhaps 
a  little  sad  to  an  American  eye,  but  the 
arrangements  were  the  perfection  of  ease 
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and  comfort ;  and  it  was  somewhat  re- 
markable that  these  quahties  should  be 
consistent  with  the  undeniably  polite 
and  stately  air  of  the  place.  The  highly 
respectable  quiet  which  chai*acterized 
this  club  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  never  inconveniently  full. 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  of  sociality  in  what  may  be 
called  middle-class  clubs  than  in  clubs 
used  entirely  by  the  upper  class.  Thack- 
eray's pictures,  for  instance,  do  not  at  all 
represent  the  clubs  which  I  have  been 
describing,  although,  no  doubt,  they  rep- 
resent certain  clubs  truthfully.  Such 
a  character  as  his  inimitable  extrava- 
gance, Spitfire,  scarcely  resembles  any- 
thing to  be  found  in  the  great  London 
clubs.  This  gentleman  was  an  authori- 
ty upon  the  affairs  of  foreign  countries. 


clubs.  I  have  at  one  time  or  another 
had  the  use  of  perhaps  a  dozen  English 
clubs,  and  have  been  in  many  others, 
and  they  all  took  American  papers. 
But  I  am  not  able  at  this  moment  to 
remember  a  single  occasion  on  which  I 
have  seen  an  American  newspaper  in  the 
hands  of  an  Englishman.  There  is  read- 
ing, however,  for  American  magazines. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  all  English  clubs 
and  are  a  good  deal  read.  I  used  to 
dine  at  one  of  the  clubs  of  which  men- 
tion is  made  in  this  article  with  a  very 
accomplished  man,  a  Roumanian.  This 
gentleman's  income  was  derived  from 
vineyards  in  Roumania,  from  which  he 
made  a  vin  ordinaire  which  he  sold  in 
Vienna — a  situation  sufficiently  removed 
from  America.  And  yet  I  remember  that 
one  evening  we  discussed  at  length  the 
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Thackeray  represents  that  he  was  even 
interested  in  those  of  the  United  States. 
He  read  the  President's  message.  This 
is  scarcely  credible.  There  is  no  interest 
in  American  politics  in  England.  Ameri- 
can newspapers  are  not  read  in  English 


comparative  merits  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can illustrated  magazines. 

But  there  are  clubs  in  England  other 
than  those  I  have  mentioned.  There  are 
clubs  which  are  intended  to  be  social, 
such  as  the  Cosmopolitan,  which  is  en- 
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tirely  social,  or  the  Beefsteak,  which  is 
mainly  so.  The  Cosmopolitan  meets  on 
two  evenings  of  the  week  in  some  rooms 
near  Berkeley  Square,  and  is  much  fre- 
quented by  people  to  whom  tobacco- 
smoke,  and  society  entirely  male,  and 
late  hours,  and  the  popping  of  soda-wa- 
ter bottles  are  not  odious.  This  club  is 
composed  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
in  England  ;  indeed  one  should  have  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  some  way  in  order 
to  be  elected,  and  distinguished  people 


are  likely  to  be  brought  there,  whether 
they  belong  or  not  ;  you  are  pretty  sure 
to  meet  there  the  hero  of  the  hour,  po- 
litical or  military.  But  I  wish  especially 
to  speak  of  a  club,  which  I  shall  not  call 
by  name,  but  which  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  places  in  the  world.  This  club 
is  composed  of  authors,  actoi*s,  artists, 
and  a  certain  proportion  of  men  of  no 
particular  occupation.  It  is  in  the  up- 
per story  of  a  house  in  one  of  those  chill 
murky  streets   leading  off  the  Strand, 
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wliicli  are,  to  my  mind,  so  cheerful. 
The  club  is  no  doubt  placed  here  in  or- 
der to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  theatres. 
It  consists  of  two  rooms — a  kitchen  and 
a  dining-room.  The  dining-room  is 
long,  and  has  a  large  coal  fire  at  each 
end — on  a  foggy  evening  in  December 
there  cannot  be  too  many  or  too  big 
fires.  The  ceiling  is  made  to  resemble 
rafters.  In  one  end  of  the  room  there 
is  a  table  for  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  a  writing-desk  or  two.  At 
the  other  end  is  the  dining-table  ;  this 
is  opposite  the  kitchen.  There  is  in  the 
wall  dividing  the  kitchen  from  the  din- 
ing-room what  might  be  called  a  large 
open  window.  You  can  thus  sit  at  the 
table  and  see  your  dinner  cooked.  At 
such  a  place  you  would  expect  to  have 
only  chops  and  steaks  ;  but  you  are  not 
confined  to  these  ;  the  bloaters  were  par- 
ticularly good,  and  an  Italian  cook  made 
excellent  macaroni.  The  circumstances 
of  this  club  compelled  sociality.  There 
were  no  small  dining-tables  ;  at  the  one 
large  table,  which  had  room  for  per- 
haps a  dozen  people,  the  talk  was,  of 
course,  general.  The  habitues  were 
mostly  literary  men,  artists,  musicians, 
or  actors,  although  there  were  a  certain 
number  of  men  of  other  callings,  or  of 
no  calling  at  all.  There  was  a  particu- 
larly handsome  man,  who  had  been  a 
magistrate  in  Ireland,  and  who  told  good 
stories  of  that  country.  Now  and  then 
a  pair  of  young  mashers  Avould  begin  the 
evening's  amusements  by  dining  there. 
I  found  it  pleasant  to  dine  there,  say,  at 
half-past  eight  or  nine,  and  remain  till 
an  hour  or  so  later,  when  the  actors 
would  begin  to  come  in,  saying :  "  I've 
been  killed,  and  now  I  am  going  to  have 
some  supper." 


n. 


It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  scarcely 
any  great  American  city  has  undergone 
in  "the  last  fifteen  years  so  many  changes 
as  New  York.  Of  these  changes  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  has  been  the 
multiplication  of  clubs.  A  simjDle  enu- 
meration of  the  clubs  now  existing  in 
New  York  takes  up  several  pages  of  the 
Directory.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
do  more  in  this  article  than  to  attempt 
a  grouping  of  the  more  important  clubs 


and  classes  of  clubs.  In  the  same  group 
might  be  mentioned  the  Union,  the 
Knickerbocker,  the  University,  the  Cal- 
umet, the  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  New  York. 
These  clubs  do  very  nearly  for  New  York 
what  the  English  clubs  I  have  been 
describing  do  for  London.  They  are 
more  expensive  than  English  clubs — this 
remark,  by  the  way,  applies  as  well  to 
other  classes  of  New  York  clubs.  The 
expense  is  not  in  the  restaurant,  which 
is  not  dearer  than  in  clubs  of  the 
same  sort  in  London,  but  in  the  initia- 
tion fees  and  annual  dues.  These  high 
fees  are  explained  by  the  high  price  of 
rent  and  ser\ice  in  New  York.  But 
there  are  other  explanations.  The  ap- 
pointments are  usually  smarter  than  in 
London  clubs,  and  the  food,  as  a  rule, 
better.  This  is  perhaps  true  of  the 
clubs  of  several  American  cities.  An 
EngHsh  friend,  who  is  an  excellent  judge 
in  these  matters,  tells  me  that  at  the 
Somerset  Club  in  Boston  the  food  and 
wine  are  not  only  better  than  can  be 
found  at  London  clubs,  but  that  they 
are  as  good  as  the  best  to  be  had  at 
Paris  cafes  like  the  Anglais  and  the  Big- 
non.  Of  the  clubs  above  enumerated 
the  most  prominent  is  the  Union.  It  is 
a  ver}'  characteristic  and  substantial  em- 
bodiment of  the  business  and  social  hfe 
of  New  York.  It  is  handsomely  and  com- 
fortably appointed.  It  has  an  admirable 
library.  It  is  famed  for  the  excellence 
of  its  restaui-ant.  "  What  good  dinners 
I  have  had  at  that  club,"  I  have  heard 
the  grateful  Briton  exclaim.  Nor  is  the 
living  dear  ;  for  two  men  dining  togeth- 
er it  is  very  reasonable.  The  Knick- 
erbocker is  an  offshoot  of  the  Union. 
It  is,  to  use  an  English  phrase,  the 
smartest  of  New  York  clubs.  With  its 
bright  external  appearence  the  public  is 
familiar.  The  late  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
said  that  within  it  was  the  prettiest  club 
he  had  ever  seen.  The  Knickerbocker 
from  its  name  might  be  supposed  to 
confine  its  membership  mainly  to  old 
New  York  families.  I  imagine,  however, 
that  the  club  would  repudiate  such  an 
intention.  It  would  perhaps  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  qualification  for 
membership  of  the  club  is  a  recognized 
position  in  New  York  society.  The  St. 
Nicholas  is  a  club  that  confines  its  mem- 
bersliip  to  the  descendants  of  old  New 
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Yorkers.  The  candidate  must  have  had 
an  ancestor  living  here  before  1785.  Tlie 
Calumet  is  the  extremely  attractive  club 
on  the  corner  of  Twenty-ninth  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  which  has  a  southern 
exposure,  full  of  windows  through  which 
the  bright  sunshine  comes  in  upon  a 
number  of  cheerful  rooms.  The  Uni- 
versity, a  club  composed  of  college 
graduates,  is  widely  known  as  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  successful  social  in- 
stitutions in  the  country.  It  is  a  club 
of  compai-atively  recent  foundation,  but 
it  sprang  almost  immediately  into  a  po- 
sition of  power  and  influence.  For  some 
years  it  occupied  the  comer  of  Thirty- 
fifth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  New  York  Club,  but  later 
removed  to  the  house  in  Madison  Square 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Union  League. 
The  New  York  Club  revives  a  name 
very  dear  to  people  who  remember  this 
city  in  the  decade  jDreceding  the  war. 
One  of  them  was  heard  to  say,  a  few  days 
ago,  "That  was  one  of  the  pleasantest 


don.  London  has,  besides  its  Reform  and 
Carlton — respectively  the  leading  Lib- 
eral and  Conservative  clubs  —  numbers 
of  subsidiary'  institutions  like  the  Devon- 
shire and  the  Junior  Carlton,  which  per- 
form a  similar  office.  Brooks's  is  indeed 
a  Liberal  club.  The  only  New  York  clubs 
that  could  be  named  with  these  are  the 
Union  League  and  the  Manhattan.  The 
Union  League  was  the  outcome  of  the 
war,  and  still  preserves  a  pretty  strict  Re- 
publican character,  although  it  contains 
a  certain  number  of  Mugwumps  and 
Democrats.  The  Manhattan,  the  repre- 
sentative Democratic  club,  is  scarcely  as 
strictly  political  as  the  Union  League. 
Roscoe  Conkling  was  a  member  of  the 
Manhattan  ;  so  is  Mr.  Clarence  Seward, 
who  is  a  Republican.  The  members 
elected  Mi'.  Conkling  because  they  liked 
him.  Of  course,  men  who  belong  to  party 
clubs  in  the  course  of  time  sometimes 
change  their  opinions.  This  happens  in 
England  as  it  does  here,  and  parties  some- 
times leave  clubs.     It  is  no  uncommon 


Entrance  of  the  Old  Manhattan,  New  Yoik. 


clubs  that  ever  was.     It  contained  every- 
body one  wished  to  know." 

Political  clubs  in  New  York  have  not 
the  prominence  which  they  have  in  Lon- 


thing  to  hear  in  a  London  drawing-room, 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  such  a  conversa- 
tion as  the  following : 
Lady.  Are  you  a  Liberal? 
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Gentleman  {evasively  and  ironically). 
I  belong  to  Brooks's. 

Lady.  That  is  not  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  length 
of  the  Union  League,  or  of  the  well- 
known  building  in  which  it  is  housed. 
The  restaurant  of  this  club  has  always 
been  very  highly  considered.  Then  it 
has  such  a  beautiful  dining-room,  with 
such  a  fine  outlook.  The  Manhattan 
has  always  been  distinguished  for  its 
kitchen  and  cellar.  Since  it  has  moved 
into  its  new  house,  it  has  one  of  the 
finest  club-houses  in  the  world.  There 
is  perhaps  only  one  objection  to  be  made 
to  it,  and  that  may  be  hypercritical ; 
white  marble  does  seem  a  little  cold  for 
a  club-house. 

The  Century  is  a  club  which  it  would 
be  difiicult  to  class  with  other  clubs.  It 
has  been  a  club  by  itself.  Always  orig- 
inal and  natural,  it  has  endeavored 
throughout  its  history  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  needs  of  the  higher  life  of  New  York. 
A  club  which  gives  picture  exhibitions 
once  a  month,  to  which  ladies  are  ad- 
mitted, evidently  does  not  follow  the 
European  models.  The  monthly  recep- 
tions and  weekly  suppers  are  also  a  de- 
parture. The  aim  of  this  club  has  been 
high  thinking,  or,  at  any  rate,  social  en- 
joyment rather  than  luxury  and  display, 
and  a  pretty  steady  resistance  has  been 
oflfered  to  all  movements  in  the  contrary 
direction.  But  a  very  little  while  ago 
only  luncheon  could  be  had  there,  and 
at  this  nothing  was  served  hot.  Mem- 
bers who  wished  anything  cooked  were 
required  to  do  the  cooking  themselves. 
A  chafing-dish  was  given  them  in  which 
to  cook  oysters  or  eggs,  or  to  griU  a 
piece  of  cold  roast  beef.  Very  agreeable 
were  those  symposiums  in  which  the 
mind  was  bent  half  ujion  the  conversa- 
tion and  half  ujjon  the  contents  of  the 
chafing-dish.  Later  more  elaborate 
luncheons,  dinners,  and  even  breakfasts 
were  permitted.  The  old  members,  and 
for  that  matter  the  young  ones,  too, 
hope  that  in  the  new  house  the  ancient 
character  of  the  club  will  be  preserved. 
It  is  the  intention  that  the  new  build- 
ing, while  being  comfortable  and  even 
elegant,  shall  secure  as  far  as  possible 
the  especial  objects  of  the  club.  The 
monthly  exhibitions  will  continue,  but 


the  entrance  to  the  gallery  will  be  from 
without,  and  the  club  will  thus  be  in  no- 
wise incommoded  by  them.  There  are 
to  be  well-lighted  reading-  and  writing-, 
dining-  and  billiard  -  rooms,  and  fine 
rooms  for  the  library  and  the  meetings 
of  the  club.  The  walls  of  the  building 
are  now  high  enough  to  give  a  view  of 
the  front,  and  there  are  good  judges  who 
say  that  it  is  as  beautiful  as  an  Itahan 
palace,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  a  perfectly 
new  Italian  palace  can  be  made  in  New 
York. 

The  Century  is  assisted  by  other  clubs 
in  looking  after  the  literary  and  artistic 
needs  of  New  York.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  Lotos,  the  Players', 
the  Fellowcraft,  the  Authors',  and  the 
Aldine.  The  Lotos  has  long  been  famil- 
iar to  the  pubHc,  and  a  great  deal  has 
been  said  of  the  brilliant  gift  which  Mr. 
Booth  has  made  to  New  York  in  the 
handsome  house  of  the  Players'  in  Gram- 
ercy  Park.  The  complaint  is  indeed 
made  that  in  these  two  clubs  the  non- 
professional element  tends  to  strengthen 
itself  at  the  expense  of  the  professional. 
The  complaint  is  not  an  unusual  one; 
it  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
Garrick  in  London.  The  Fellowcraft  is 
composed  of  writers  and  artists  con- 
nected with  the  press.  The  Authors' 
Club  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  made  up 
of  men  who  have  written  books.  It  has 
rooms,  but  no  club-house.  The  Aldine, 
founded  by  publishers  and  artists,  has 
within  two  years  taken  possession  of  a 
house  in  Lafayette  Place. 

What  strikes  one  about  all  these  clubs 
is  that  they  are  sound,  natural,  and  na- 
tional. American  clubs  of  thirty  years 
ago  were,  to  some  extent,  exotics.  But 
the  modem  clubs  are  thoroughly  united 
with  the  national  life.  They  are  changed 
to  suit  our  conditions.  Clubs  are  con- 
stantly appearing  in  which  the  English 
original  is  modified  in  all  sorts  of  ways 
to  suit  the  needs  of  the  projectors.  This 
is  especially  observable  in  the  German 
clubs.  If  the  oi'igin  of  the  English  and 
of  most  American  clubs  was  the  coflee- 
roora  of  a  taveni,  the  origin  of  the  won- 
derful institutions  which  the  Germans 
have  put  up  in  New  York  is  evidently  a 
German  beer-garden.  The  Englishman 
was  happy  in  his  tavern  chair,  unre- 
strained by  the  presence  of  female  soci- 
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The  New  Century  Club. 


ety.  The  German  liked  to  drink  beer 
in  company  of  his  sweetheart,  or  sur- 
rounded by  his  family.  Such  clubs  as  the 
Freundschaft,  Arion,  the  Liederkrans, 
and  the  Central  Tumverein  are  evi- 
dently only  splendid  developments  of 
the  charming  gardens  of  the  Fatherland. 
This  fact  to  me  is  wonderfully  interest- 
ing as  showing  the  composite  character 
of  this  country,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  the  people  of  every  nationality 
proceed  to   make  themselves   at   home 


here.  The  new  Progress  Club,  on  the 
corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Sixty-third 
Street,  the  handsomest  of  several  hand- 
some Hebrew  clubs,  is  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  freedom  with  which  the  Eng- 
lish model  is  altered  at  will.  This  club 
has  a  superb  ball-room.  The  ball-room 
of  the  Central  Tumverein,  by  the  way, 
is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House. 

There  are  besides  many  purely  Amer- 
ican   modifications.      In    the   business 
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part  of  the  town  there  are  clubs  for 
mid-day  luncheon  and  recreation.  The 
Down-Town  Club  is  a  very  fortunate 
organization.  The  ai^pointments  of  this 
club-house  are  handsome  yet  simple, 
the  restaurant  excellent  and  dining- 
rooms  comfortable.  It  is  a  yerj  pleas- 
ant, sensible  place.     The  Lawyers'  Club 


stabling  for  horses  of  the  members,  a 
good-sized  ring  for  exercise,  dining- 
rooms,  and  (of  which  there  can  hardly  be 
too  many)  bath-rooms,  and  dressing- 
rooms.  The  bath  and  dressing-room 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  element 
of  these  clubs.  The  man  who  has  had 
an  hour's  exercise  in  the  Park  and  has 


The  Hall  of  the  Rockaway  Hunt  Club. 


in    the    Equitable    Building    performs 
a  similar  office. 

I  have  only  time  to  glance  at  another 
native  American  modification ;  I  mean 
the  country  clubs,  such  as  Tuxedo  and 
the  Country  Clubs  at  Pelham  and  Cedar- 
hurst  on  Long  Island.  Tuxedo  has  been 
pronounced  by  many  good  judges  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  thing  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  and  the  other  clubs  are  very 
successful.  Of  these  clubs,  ladies,  al- 
though they  may  not  belong,  are  never- 
theless part  and  parcel.  The  raison  d'etre 
of  most  of  these  clubs  is  the  horse.  The 
New  York  riding  clubs  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  principal  one  of  these 
clubs,  that  in  Fifty-eighth   Street,  has 


got  in  a  perspiration,  if  he  keeps  his 
horse  near  Fifty-ninth  Street — which 
he  is  likely  to  do  in  order  to  save  walk- 
ing him  over  the  cobble-stones — is  in 
danger  of  taking  cold  before  he  gets 
home.  Hence  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  dress  and  have  a  bath  where  his 
horse  is  kept. 

There  are  also  the  Aquatic  and  Ath- 
letic clubs,  which  are  veiy  important  and 
are  growing  in  number  and  in  splen- 
dor at  a  great  rate.  Colleges  and  col- 
lege fraternities  have  clubs.  The  Har- 
vard Club  has  a  house  of  its  own.  D, 
K,  E,  and  Psi  Upsilon  occupy  houses, 
and  the  Delta  Psi  fraternity,  under  the 
name  of  the  St.  Anthony  Club,  owns  its 
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house.  There  are  religious  clubs.  The 
Catholic  Club  is  putting  up  a  great  club- 
house on  Fifty-ninth  Street,  and  there 
are  associations,  such  as  the  Congrega- 
tional, the  Clergy,  and  the  Universalist 
clubs.  There  are  clubs  for  the  ladies. 
Sorosis  is  of  course  a  famous  institution. 
Anew  club-house  for  ladies  has  recently 
been  started,  with  every  augury  of  suc- 
cess, in  Lexington  Avenue.  There  are 
purely  social  clubs  for  men  and  women, 
such  as  the  Thursday  Evening  and  Nine- 
teenth Century  Clubs.  One  of  these,  the 
Drawing-room  Club,  has  recently  taken 
a  house.  The  Fencers'  Club,  an  institu- 
tion which  enjoys  itself  very  much,  has 
recently  moved  into  very  pretty  rooms. 
To  show  how  impossible  it  would  be  in 
the  course  of  an  article  of  this  sort  to 
notice  all  these  special  institutions,  I  may 
say  that  not  only  are  there  clubs  for  dogs, 
but  there  are  clubs  for  varieties  of  dogs, 
such  as  the  spaniel  and  the  mastiff. 


the  better,  the  English  solitude  or  the 
American  sociaHty?  Speaking  for  my- 
self, I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  have 
never  had  as  much  pleasure  at  any  club 
as  at  one  I  belong  to  in  this  country. 
The  keenest  social  pleasure,  by  the  way, 
you  can,  as  a  rule,  only  have  with  your 
own  country  people.  In  one  London 
club,  composed  largely  of  foreigners  liv- 
ing there,  I  used  to  observe  that  people 
of  the  same  nationality  almost  invariably 
dined  together.  Frenchmen  dined  with 
Frenchmen  and  Austrians  with  Austri- 
ans.  It  might  be  thought  that  men  who 
have  been  together  all  day  long  would  at 
the  end  of  the  day  rather  dine  apart. 
But  it  was  not  so.  Not  long  ago  I  was  at 
a  club  of  a  similar  kind  at  Washington 
and  noticed  the  same  thing ;  people  of 
the  same  nationahty  dined  together.  The 
reason  of  the  necessity  of  a  common  na- 
tionality is  that  intimacy  is  necessary  to 
social  happiness,  and  you  cannot  easily 
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Much  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  this 
paper  about  sociability  ;  that  is,  indeed, 
the  characteristic  difference  between 
Enghsh  and  American  clubs.     Which  is 


have  intimacy  without  a  common  nation- 
ality. The  fact  that  we  know  each  other 
very  well  is  the  reason  of  the  charm  of  the 
American  club  just  spoken  of.  It  gives 
an  idea  of  this  place  to  say  that  people 
find  themselves  neglecting  their  business 
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in  order  to  pfet  thei-e  in  time  for  luucb-  minds  it  as  much  as  he  would  if  he 
eon.  It  is  not  that  the  company  is  so  knew,  and  he  doesn't.  Even  the  gen- 
unusual.  There  are,  no  doubt,  attrac-  tleman  who  is  always  talking  about  his 
tive  men,  full  of  interesting  knowledge  ;  health  perfonns  a  beneficent  office  ;  he 
there  is  plenty  of  good  talk.  But  it  is  insinuates  into  the  minds  of  his  audi- 
not  enough  that  the  talk  should  be  tors  an  impression  that  life  is  valu- 
good  ;  the  men  must  be  seen  and  heard  able. 

through  an  atmosphere  of  friendshij).  Such  are  the  possibilities  of  social  en- 
Some  of  the  nicest  men  choose  to  say  joyment  in  an  American  club.  Can  this 
verj'  little  ;  but  these  are  men  in  whom  be  made  to  consist  with  that  indepen- 
in  the  coui-se  of  daily  acquaintance  you  dence  which  is  characteristic  of  English 
leai'n  to  discover  very  charming  qualities  clubs  ?  This  may  be  done,  I  hope,  by 
and  friendly  dispositions.  Possibly  the  simple  device  of  making  the  clubs 
everybody  is  not  charming.  Perhaps  large  enough.  A  slight  examination  of 
there  is  even  a  bore  or  two  ;  but  bores  the  enormous  club-houses  now  building 
are  very  human,  and,  to  my  thinking,  in  New  York  leaves  little  doubt  of  the 
rather  cosy.  There  is  a  gentleman  who  possibiUty  of  the  coexistence  of  these 
tells  over  the  same  stoiT,  but  nobody  qualities. 


MY    FRIEND. 

By  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy. 

i  HAVE  a  friend  who  came  —  I  know  not  how. 
Nor  he.     Among  the  crowd,  apart, 

I  feel  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  hear 
In  very  truth  the  beating  of  his  heart. 

My  soul  had  shut  the  door  of  her  abode, 

So  poor  it  seemed  for  any  guest 
To  tarry  there  a  night — until  he  came 

Asking,  not  entertainment,  only  rest. 

Our  hands  were  empty — his  and  mine  alike, 

He  says — until  they  joined.     I  see 
The  gifts  he  brought  ;  but  where  were  mine 

That  he  should  say  "I,  too,  have  need  of  thee"? 

Without  the  threshold  of  his  heart  I  wait 

Abashed,  afraid  to  enter  where 
So  radiant  a  company  do  meet — 

Yet  enter  boldly,  knowing  I  am  there. 

Whether  his  hand  shall  press  my  ktch  to-night. 
To-morrow,  mattei-s  not.     He  came 

tJnsummoned,  he  will  come  again,  and  I, 
Though  dead,  shall  answer  to  my  name. 

And  yet,  dear  friend,  in  whom  I  rest  content. 
Speak  to  me  now — lest  when  we  meet 

Where  tears  and  hunger  have  no  grace, 
A  little  word  of  friendship  be  less  sweet. 
Vol.  IX.— 32 
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as  a  "Bar-room  and  Eating  Saloon." 
Dan  Burk  told  him  of  it,  and  had  added 
that  his  wife  was  to  attend  the  eating- 
room,  and  a  new  man  from  the  East 
was  to  keep  the  bar. 

"It's  to  be  fine,"  Dan  added,  "and 
good  vittles  for  mighty  little." 

"  That  is  economical  at  least,"  Jerry 
had  answered,  while  his  mind  began  to 
foUow  Paul's  plans. 

A  very  sure  game  for  a  man  whom 
Greg  had  described  as  unscrupulous. 
And  to  put  Mrs.  Burk  in  the  front  of 
his  venture  was  a  clever  move.  As  the 
standard  of  Durden's  went,  Mrs.  Bui*k 
was  a  society  leader ;  she  could  read  and 
write,  and  took  much  to  herseK  from 
the  fact  of  her  superior  education,  and 
the  people  regarded  her  as  a  person  of 
some  importance. 

In  the  course  Paul  was  pursuing  a 
woman  was  the  best  tool.  Mrs.  Burk's 
tongue  was  endless,  which  was  one  good 
way  of  advertising  the  "  saloon,"  besides 
being  most  admirable  for  the  spreading 
of  any  reports  Paul  might  wish  to  have 
scattered  abroad ;  added  to  this,  she 
would  make  the  place  attractive  for 
women,  and  the  men  would  soon  fol- 
low. 

Jerry  pushed  the  fire  a  little  uneasily 
as  he  sat  thinking  ;  he  had  been  such  a 
fool ;  such  a  fool  to  banish  so  great  a 
power  as  drink ;  such  a  wonderful  fac- 
tor as  it  was  in  keeping  the  people  satis- 
fied and  unquestioning :  such  a  wretched 
fool !  Joe  had  warned  him  of  this — 
wise  old  Joe  had  said  that  these  people 
wanted  nothing  so  much  as  corn  bread, 
and  dirt,  and  whiskey,  and  that  they 
would  have  it.  And  in  the  silence 
words  came  back  to  him,  words  he  had 
heard  that  day,  but  that  he  had  not 
heeded  properly  until  now.  A  man  had 
said,  "  Mr.  Henley  ain't  above  ownin'  a 
shop  nor  sellin'  whiskey,"  and  Jerry  had 
passed  on,  not  seeming  to  hear. 

And  he  understood  it  all,  and  could 
see  the  poison  working  in  the  minds  of 
the  people. 

If  only  this  wretched  excursion  were 
over,  and  he  left  free  to  countermine, 
he  could  play  the  same  game :  he  would 
work  things  round  until  the  people 
would  not  be  able  to  understand  any- 
thing but  that  things  had  changed  ;  he 
would  do  anything,  he  would  put  half 


he  owned  into  the  town  in  order  to  win 
the  game  against  Paul. 

He  paused  suddenly  in  his  thinljing, 
and  pushed  the  fire  until  it  blazed  and 
roared  up  the  chimney.  There  was  one 
easy  way  out  of  it  aU  ;  and  he  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  with  his  hands  clasped 
behind  his  head. 

Run  the  Durden's  stock  up  as  high  as 
possible,  then  sell  out  quietly  from  the 
whole  affair.  He  could  retain  power 
long  enough  to  accomplish  this  ;  and  do 
it  while  Paul  was  involving  himself  in 
new  ventures  and  expenses  in  order  to 
undermine  him  :  sell  out  quickly  and 
leave  Paul  neck-deep  in  a  troublesome 
speculation. 

He  laughed  a  little,  and  turned  the 
thought  over  in  his  mind  ;  it  did  not 
seem  so  black  now  as  it  had  done.  The 
people  no  longer  cared  for  him  ;  already 
they  were  becoming  adherents  of  Paul 
Henley's  ;  and  they  were  not  worth  that 
he  should  sacrifice  anything  for  them. 
For  years  and  years  the  doctor  had  been 
their  friend,  and  in  a  week  they  had 
all  turned  away  from  him  ;  why  should 
he  think  of  them  ?  True,  they  had  in- 
vested in  the  town  and  in  the  mine 
because  he  had  told  them  to  do  it ;  but 
in  return  he  had  kept  them  sober  for 
months,  had  given  them  more  comfort- 
able homes  and  more  decent  habits  than 
they  had  ever  known  ;  and  besides,  there 
was  no  reason  why  either  the  town  or 
the  mine  should  fail  because  he  with- 
drew. 

Give  up  the  mine  and  Durden's — give 
up  his  millions  that  lay  hidden  down 
there  under  the  earth  where  Joe's  pa- 
tient feet  had  trod  day  after  day  to 
amass  the  gold  that  now,  strangely 
enough,  had  gone  back  into  the  mine — 
had  all  gone  back  to  try  to  bring  out 
more ! 

Strange,  very  strange !  If  he  had 
thought  of  this  he  would  not  have  in- 
vested all  in  the  mine — Joe  had  warned 
him. 

He  got  up  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  once  or  twice  ;  his  pulse  was 
beating  faster,  and  he  felt  the  blood 
burning  in  his  face. 

Give  up  Durden's  and  not  make  his 
milUons  —  give  up  Durden's  and  his 
power  and  position  ;  go  away  from  the 
only   place   and    people    he    had   ever 
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known  ;  give  np  his  individual  glory' 
and  his  little  kingdom  ;  admit  himseft 
foiled,  and  his  scheme  a  failure — leave 
Paul  victorious  even  though  the  victory 
should  be  death  ! 

He  shook  his  clinched  fist. 

Never  ! 

He  would  rather  be  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  the  fabric  he  had  created  than 
lay  down  his  arms ! 

How  foolish  this  was !  Who  would 
care  if  he  failed  and  died  ;  who  would 
count  him  a  hero  for  standing  by  his 
venture  ;  who  would  mourn  his  loss  ? 

To  die  now  would  be  like  dropping  a 
stone  into  the  water — one  little  swir'l  of 
the  tide,  then  gone  !  And  why  should 
he  hate  Paul — Paul  who  had  been  the 
spiu*  and  power  of  his  life  ?  If  he  had 
never  known  Paul  as  a  rival,  as  an  en- 
emy, as  a  creature  who  took  and  held 
the  love  and  place  he  had  longed  for,  he 
would  have  been  an  idle  dreamer  still, 
planning  impossible  schemes  for  the  re- 
generation of  his  class  ;  he  would  never 
have  gone  East ;  never  have  compelled 
the  doctor  to  go  there,  and  so  to  wrench 
the  hope  out  of  two  lives. 

Never  have  left  Joe  to  go  on  that  wild 
adventtu-e,  whatever  it  might  have  been  ; 
that  cost  him  his  life. 

Never  have  found  the  monej',  nor  in- 
vested it  so  wildly. 

Not  have  lost  his  only  friend  and  pro- 
tector, nor  involved  himself  in  this  net 
that  was  closing  about  him — binding 
him  until  he  writhed  and  bled.  Never 
have  lost  the  peace  and  quiet  of  his 
days.  Never  have  fallen  so  low  as  he 
was  now — now  when  he  was  willing  to 
stoop  to  anything — to  sacrifice  anything 
to  make  and  save  money  ! 

But  for  Paul  he  would  have  still  re- 
tained his  self-respect. 

He  laughed. 

Now  he  was  a  fool.  He  was  not  obhg- 
ed  to  make  a  decision  at  this  moment ; 
he  could  run  up  Durden's  stock,  and  the 
manipulation  would  help  him  in  any 
case  ;  and  he  would  write  to  his  broker 
immediately. 

It  was  a  relief  to  have  something  to 
do,  and  he  sat  down  and  wrote  rapidly. 
A  peremptory  letter  it  was,  directing 
that  every  known  mode  should  be  pur- 
sued that  could  force  the  stock  up  ;  that 
his  name  and  his  credit  should  be  used 


in  any  way  and  to  any  extent  to  further 
this  end,  and  after  this  Mr.  Glendale 
was  to  stand  ready  to  sell  at  a  moment's 
notice — he  would  telegraph  his  orders. 

And  the  broker  read  the  letter  with  a 
satisfied  feeling  when  he  remembered 
that  he  had  sold  his  Durden's  stock  to 
his  client ;  and  being  uninterested  calm- 
ly began  to  make  preparations  to  exe- 
cute these  very  doubtfully  wise  orders. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

"  We  talked  on  fast,  while  every  common  word 
Seemed  tangled  with  the  thunder  at  one  end, 
And  ready  to  pull  down  upon  our  heads 
A  terror  out  of  sight." 

Durden's  stood  on  tiptoe  ! 

Preparations  had  been  made  that 
seemed  grand  and  luxurious  in  the  eyes 
of  the  town  :  the  Town  Committee  had 
met  and  elected  a  "Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements," while  the  whole  popula- 
tion turned  out  as  a  committee  of  re- 
ception. 

As  there  was  not  even  a  shanty  in 
Durden's  which  could  be  used  as  a 
station,  Durden's  had  built  a  shed ;  a 
shed  that  meant  money,  as  labor  and 
lumber  were  expensive ;  a  shed  that, 
Durden's  magnanimously  announced, 
would  not  cost  the  railway  company 
anything !  a  shed  that  Durden's  was 
proud  of  in  a  reckless,  careless,  bounti- 
ful sort  of  way.  When  they  did  things 
in  Durden's,  they  did  them  "rale  han'- 
some ! " 

Many  had  gone  to  Eureka  to  see  the 
entrance  of  the  grand  train — the  grand 
train  that  was  obliged  to  come  in  very 
slowly  on  account  of  the  insecurity  of 
the  track  ;  these  people  intended  to 
board  the  train,  if  possible,  and  come 
back  as  an  escort  of  honor,  and  receive 
the  guests  in  grand  style  vmder  the 
Durden's  shed,  where  the  great  body  of 
the  towns-people  waited  in  hungry  ex- 
citement for  this  greatest  event  of  their 
lives. 

Two  nights  before,  a  light  snow  had 
fallen,  which  melting  within  twelve 
hours  had  reduced  the  partially  dried 
roads  to  the  consistency  of  soft-soap, 
and  had  caused  every  small  stream  and 
rivulet  to  double  its  size  instantly. 
Jerry  and  Mr.  Henshaw  were  anxious, 
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miserably  anxious,  though.  Jerry  gave 
no  sign  ;  but  his  heart  was  quaking  and 
his  pockets  felt  empty,  for  the  main 
stream  was  as  full  as  could  be  esteemed 
safe,  and  too  full  to  let  the  shareholders 
think  of  the  mine  as  an  entirely  trust- 
worthy investment. 

"They  will  not  know  that  this  has 
been  an  unusual  winter,"  Mr.  Henshaw 
said,  despondingly  ;  "  they  will  judge  of 
things  only  as  they  see  them,"  and  he 
looked  at  Jerry  mournfully  over  his 
spectacles. 

"  Very  true,"  Jerry  answered,  quietly, 
"  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  stream 
will  subside  a  little  before  to-morrow  ; 
they  will  not  have  time  to  go  to  the 
dam  to-day." 

"So!"  and  Mr.  Henshaw  looked  ad- 
miringly at  Jerry,  who  seemed  always 
to  find  the  right  way  out  of  a  difficulty. 
"  I  had  not  thought  of  that ;  of  course 
they  cannot  go  up  to-day — of  course 
not,"  and  he  took  his  way  down  to  the 
reception-shed  in  a  calm  and  peaceful 
frame  of  mind. 

All  the  town  was  there  ;  everybody 
in  their  best ;  everybody  eager  to  see 
and  to  hear ;  everybody  full  of  impor- 
tance as  to  the  guests  consigned  to  them. 

Jerry  had  told  them  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  ladies  who  would  go 
to  Mr.  Henley's,  the  people  would  live 
in  the  train  probably,  and  only  would 
have  to  be  provided  with  food  ;  he  had 
made  a  jjoint  of  telling  them  this,  fear- 
ing dissatisfaction  or  misunderstanding. 
Also,  he  had  spent  much  thought  on 
his  dress  ;  should  he  wear  his  usual 
Durden's  suit,  with  his  rough  trousers 
tucked  inside  his  boots,  and  his  pistols 
in  his  belt ;  or  should  he  put  on  the 
clothes  he  had  brought  from  the  East  ? 

He  felt  foolish  because  he  could  not 
decide  instantly,  and  angry  with  hu- 
manity that  such  a  trivial  thing  should 
be  of  importance  ;  but  it  was  of  im- 
portance, and  he  knew  it.  Would  the 
people  prefer  that  their  representative 
should  dress  as  they  dressed  ;  or  that 
he  should  look  on  an  equality  with  the 
people  who  wei*e  coming? 

He  spent  much  thought  on  it,  at  last 
deciding  in  favbr  of  his  usual  costume  ; 
there  was  a  fitness  in  it  to  the  environ- 
ment that  would  be  missing  entirely  in 
his  tailor-made  clothes.     He   dressed 


most  carefully,  with  an  unacknowledged 
feeling  that  he  would  like  to  look  well 
in  Isabel  Greg's  ejes,  and  wondered  if 
she  would  recognize  him  in  this  West- 
em  guise.  Pshaw !  if  she  did  or  did 
not,  what  matter?  she  would  stay  at 
Paul  Henley's  house,  so  that  he  could 
see  nothing  of  her — what  matter  how 
he  looked  ?  Besides,  she  would  have 
eyes  for  her  brother  only,  whom  she 
had  not  seen  in  a  great  length  of  time. 
So  he  hurried  down  to  the  station, 
being  a  little  late,  to  find  the  town 
waiting  and  fuming  over  the  delay  in 
Eureka.  The  train  had  been  heard  and 
seen  to  stop  in  Eureka,  at  least  twenty 
minutes  before  Jerry  joined  the  waiting 
town. 

Dan  Burk  and  Dave  Morris  had  gone 
over  there,  the  people  said,  to  see  that 
things  were  properly  managed,  and  the 
train  properly  welcomed.  Twenty  min- 
utes ago  the  train  had  stopped,  and 
since  then  there  had  been  no  sign  of 
its  moving  on  ;  and  yet  there  was  noth- 
ing to  keep  them  in  Eureka. 

Jerry  listened  but  made  no  comment, 
even  though  he  was  surprised  ;  he  had 
expected  them  to  pause  in  Eureka  sim- 
ply because  it  was  Eureka,  but  only  for 
five  or  ten  minutes  ! 

Gradually  the  grumbling  grew  louder 
and  more  impatient,  as  with  strained 
eyes  the  people  watched  the  train,  an- 
nouncing at  short  intervals  that  the 
smoke  from  the  engine  was  rapidly  les- 
sening.    Had  any  accident  happened  ? 

Thirty  minutes  passed,  and  many 
more  in  their  wake,  when  a  voice  in  the 
rear  of  the  ci'owd  said,  in  a  smothered 
tone — 

"  Hullo  ! " 

The  murmurs  had  been  loud  and 
continuous,  and  this  exclamation  was 
scarcely  above  a  Avhisper,  yet  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  turned,  for  there 
was  something  in  the  tone  that  defied 
indifference. 

Jerry  drew  a  sharp  breath  between 
his  teeth  :  driving  by  as  rapidly  as  the 
road  would  permit,  was  Paul  Henley 
with  a  large  wagon  full  of  ladies  going 
to  the  doctor's  house,  and  behind  him 
another  wagon  full  of  gentlemen,  and 
driven  by  Greg ! 

Jerry's  heart  seemed  to  stop  its  beat- 
ing :  Paul  had  outwitted  him  ! 
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It  was  a  shipitlly  simple  plot  ;  so 
stupidly  simi^le  tliat  Jerry  had  not  sus- 
pected it;  and  now,  though  he  under- 
stood it  all  in  a  moment,  he  dared  not 
act  on  his  intuitions.  These  people 
could  not  imderstand  anything  but  a 
plainly  demonstrated  fact ;  and  if  he 
showed  that  he  understood  with  so  lit- 
tle explanation  as  two  wagons  full  of 
people,  the  town  would  accuse  him  of 
being  in  the  plot  to  give  Mr.  Henley  all 
the  great  guests.  He  must  wait  always 
as  thej^  did,  and  understand  as  they  did 
when  ill  was  about  to  befall  them  ;  but 
good  fortune  he  could  predict  as  far 
ahead  as  he  pleased,  and  be  esteemed 
a  prophet ! 

The  people  watched  iintil  the  wagons 
stopped  and  the  travellers  were  lost  to 
sight  in  the  house,  then  onco  more  they 
turned  their  attention  to  the  train,  over 
which  only  the  thinnest  cloud  of  smoke 
was  visible  :  what  did  it  mean  ? 

Jerry  knew,  and  as  the  murmurs  grew 
loud  about  him,  he  cursed  himself  bit- 
terly under  his  breath  ;  cursed  him- 
self as  the  blindest  of  fools,  and  Paul  as 
the  most  wily  of  villains. 

He  could  read  it  as  plainly  as  a  book 
spread  open  before  him  ;  two  days  ago 
Greg  had  gone  to  meet  his  mother  and 
sister  across  the  divide,  and  Paul  had 
gone  with  him  to  meet  his  guests! 
And  now  the  train  had  stopped  in 
Eureka,  and  Paul  had  driven  over  a 
wagon  full  of  ladies,  and  Greg  a  wagon 
full  of  gentlemen  to  Paul  Henley's 
house  ;  had  the  rest  of  the  excursion- 
ists taken  up  their  abode  in  Eureka  ? 

The  surmise  struck  him  like  a  blow, 
and  with  it  came  the  memory  that  the 
railway  company  had  most  of  its  inter- 
ests centred  in  Eureka.  They  owned 
all  the  land  and  houses  in  Eureka ;  of 
course  it  was  to  their  interest  that  Eu- 
reka should  advance.  Had  all  stopped 
there? 

Louder  and  more  discontented  grew 
the  words  about  him  ;  the  people  were 
becoming  more  and  more  angry  ;  it  was 
cold  and  uncomfoi'table  even  under  the 
wonderful  shed,  and  the  waiting  crowd 
were  hungry.  But  not  even  one  of  the 
advance  -  guard  who  had  gone  to  meet 
the  train  had  come  back ;  nothing  had 
happened  since  the  thrill  that  went 
through  the  populace  when  the  whistle 


of  the  engine  was  first  heard,  and  now 
they  were  wearj'. 

Curses  were  growing  plentiful,  and 
sarcastic  remarks  as  to  great  public  fes- 
tivities, when  a  cloud  of  smoke  was  seen 
to  issue  from  the  engine,  and  a  sound 
like  a  faint  shout  was  borne  on  the  air  ! 

"  She's  a-comin' ! "  went  from  lip  to 
lip,  and  a  breathless,  strained  silence 
ensued  ;  surely  the  train  was  in  motion, 
very  slow  on  account  of  the  insecure 
track,  but  still  it  was  moving !  Once 
more  the  excitement  rose  to  fever  heat, 
and  the  people  ceased  their  cursing  and 
grumbling,  and  every  eye  watched  ea- 
gerly. 

Every  eye  save  Jerry's. 

He  Imew  that  the  day  and  its  triumph 
had  been  stolen  from  him  ;  he  knew  that 
the  end  he  worked  for  would  never 
be  accomplished  through  any  good  he 
would  reap  from  this  excursion :  Paul 
Henley  had  undermined  him.  He  was 
certain  of  this  fact,  but  to  what  extent 
Paul  had  cheated  him  he  could  not 
know  iintil  the  train  arrived. 

How  many  had  gone  with  Paul  did 
not  matter  so  much,  as  the  standing  of 
the  men  ;  the  people  in  Durden's  knew 
the  names  of  all  these  magnates  who 
were  coming,  and  from  the  new  set- 
tlers, many  of  them  sent  out  by  these 
great  directors,  they  had  gathered  some 
knowledge  of  the  moneyed  worth  and 
standing  of  these  men,  and  had  con- 
tested as  to  the  entertaining  of  them  ; 
a  man's  millions  making  him  great  or 
small. 

More  than  once  Jerry  had  turned 
away  from  the  boasting  of  the  Durden- 
ites  over  the  man  "who  was  agoin'  to 
eat  with  them  ! "  And  now  he  knew  that 
all  these  triumphs  were  gone  hopelessly  ; 
he  knew  that  all  the  great  men  had  gone 
to  Paul  Henley's ;  and  what  would  be 
the  upshot  ? 

Slowly  the  train  came  on,  crawling 
like  a  great  worm,  the  more  slowly  when 
it  felt  the  upward  grade  as  it  neared 
Durden's,  and  the  excitement  had  time 
to  grow  intense  :  Jerry  caught  it,  and 
his  fears  added  to  it  made  him  angry — 
what  would  the  result  be  ? 

Nearer  and  nearer  ;  the  buzz  of  ex- 
citement grovring  into  a  cheer  as  the 
engine  gave  a  last  scream  and  stopped. 

Instinctively  Jerry  turned  and  looked 
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toward  the  doctor's  house — what  made 
him  he  covdd  not  tell,  but  he  turned 
back  quickly  with  a  smothered  oath,  for 
on  the  distant  piazza  he  could  distin- 
guish Paul  and  his  guests  watching  the 
arrival ! 

"  I'm  blessed  if  it  ain't  plum  empty  !  " 
and  Jerry,  hurried  on  by  the  crowd  that 
hustled  and  pressed  the  more  eagerly 
after  this  exclamation,  found  himself 
pushed  into  the  first  car,  that  but  for 
one  or  two  men,  well-known  inhabitants 
of  Durden's,  was  empty  ! 

For  a  moment  the  crowd  paused,  too 
surprised  to  ask  any  questions  ;  then 
pushed  on  toward  the  next  car,  only 
to  find  it  locked  and  a  guard  at  the 
door. 

"The  provision  car,  sir,"  he  said, 
touching  his  hat  respectfully  to  Mr. 
Henshaw,  who,  like  tferry,  had  been 
hurried  along  by  the  eagerness  of  the 
crowd  ;  "  to  go  back  to  the  other  town, 
sir,"  the  guard  went  on ;  "  Mr.  Henley 
has  a  lunch-room  there,  sir,  for  the 
gentlemen." 

Mr.  Henshaw  looked  at  Jerry  in  mute 
wonder,  and  the  people  crowded  nearer 
to  hear. 

"  It  must  be  a  mistake,"  Jerry  said, 
quickly  ;  "  Mr.  Henley  does  not  know 
that  preparations  have  been  made  in  this 
town  to  entertain  all  the  guests." 

"  I  have  it  in  writing,  sir,"  now  address- 
ing Jerry,  and  handing  him  a  card  ;  "as 
soon  as  the  back  cars  are  emptied  the 
train  is  to  push  back  to  Eureka,  and  un- 
load the  provision  car  there,  sir,"  again 
touching  his  hat ;  "  this  is  Mr.  Henley's 
card,  sir,  and  Mr.  Kedwood  wrote  the 
orders  on  it." 

Durden's  stood  open-mouthed,  and 
Jerry  felt  as  if  he  were  in  a  dream  ! 

"This  provision  car  belongs  to  Mr. 
Henley's  guests,  then?"  he  asked,  as 
calmly  as  possible. 

"  No,  sir,  to  the  directors,  all  the  di- 
rectors, sir  ;  they  are  to  have  rooms  in 
Eureka,  and  their  meals  are  to  be  pro- 
vided for  them  at  an  eating-room  of  Mr. 
Henley's,  sir." 

"  And  these  other  people  whom  you 
have  brought  here,"  Jerry  went  on, 
striving  to  steady  his  voice  that  was 
shaken  sorely  with  anger,  "  who  are 
they?" 

The  guard  shrugged  his  shoulders. 


"Paying  passengers,"  he  answered, 
almost  contemptuously,  "people  who 
wanted  a  cheap  trip." 

Jerry  turned  away  ;  he  had  been  fool- 
ish to  push  this  explanation  that  was 
now  almost  irretrievable,  and  he  could 
only  hope  that  the  people  had  not  under- 
stood it. 

He  could  not  afford  to  stop  and  think 
now,  and  he  pushed  his  way  hastily 
through  the  questioning  crowd  to  the 
last  cars,  that  were  disgorging  rapidly 
a  motley,  tawdry  crowd  of  men,  women, 
and  children  ;  flashy,  loud-talking  creat- 
ures that  even  to  Jerry's  untutored  eyes 
seemed  far  below  the  inhabitants  of 
Durden's.  Involuntarily  he  recoiled  for 
a  moment,  and  asked  sharply  for  Dan 
Burk  and  Dave  Morris  ;  they  should  be 
there  to  help  him  ;  but  they  could  not 
be  found,  and  one  of  the  men  who  had 
gone  to  meet  the  train  explained  that 
Mr.  Henley  had  asked  them  to  stay  and 
see  after  the  strangers  who  had  stopped 
in  Eureka. 

There  was  a  vow  of  vengeance  uttered 
under  Jerry's  breath,  then  he  turned 
manfully  to  his  task.  He  had  expected 
people  like  these  to  stop  in  Eureka,  and 
be  fed  from  the  lunch-room  ;  and  only 
that  morning  had  been  anxious  lest  this 
class  should  prove  more  attractive  to 
the  Durden's  people,  and  so  entice  them 
away  to  the  aiding  and  abetting  of  this 
new  scheme  of  Paul's.  Now  things  were 
completely  reversed,  and  all  his  plans 
with  them. 

Hurriedly  these  thoughts  streamed 
through  his  heated  brain,  as,  calling  up 
man  after  man  of  those  who  had  prom- 
ised to  provide  for  the  visitors,  he  par- 
celed off  to  each  his  guests.  Kapidly 
the  crowd  dvdndled,  and  the  spirits  of 
the  Durdenites  seemed  to  rise  as  they  led 
away  the  strangers  to  be  fed  and  warm- 
ed ;  and  Jerry,  watching  and  listening, 
had  a  faint  hope  that  Durden's  would  be 
satisfied,  and  not  fully  realize  the  slight 
put  upon  her. 

Very  weary  he  was  when  he  reached 
Mrs.  Milton's  with  the  three  men  she 
had  agreed  to  receive ;  verj'  weary,  and 
possessed  by  an  undying  hatred  and 
anger.  An  honorable  death  by  shoot- 
ing was  far  too  good  for  Paul  ;  he  would 
ruin  him  first ;  would  cause  him  to  waste 
his  substance — then  he  would  stand  and 
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watch  his  life  fade  into  a  colorless  fail- 
ure ! 

If  only  he  could  compass  this. 

It  was  one  o'clock — late  for  dinner  in 
Durdeu's  —  and  Mrs.  Milton  was  more 
brusque  in  her  ways  than  usual,  in  order 
to  show  that  she  was  perfectly  at  her 
ease  with  these  "  pulin'  townfolks." 

"  An'  har's  some  writin'  as  come  fur 
youuns,  Jerry  Wilkerson,"  she  said, 
putting  dowTi  by  his  plate  a  carelessly 
folded  note  ;  "  Jim  Short  he  brung  it 
from  Paul  Henley's  house  ; "  then,  with 
a  chuckle  that  was  more  angry  than 
amused,  "  Jim  he  'Uows  thet  Paul  Hen- 
ley's done  crawled  youuns's  log  to-day," 
she  said. 

Jerry's  eyes  flashed,  and  the  color 
surged  up  into  his  face  ;  but  it  would 
not  do  to  contest  Mrs.  Milton's  words, 
especially  before  these  strangers;  and 
an  effort  at  explanation  would  be  ruin- 
ation. Paul  had  over-reached  him,  and 
the  more  clear  he  made  it  to  the  people 
the  higher  would  be  their  respect  for 
Paul,  and  the  more  faith  they  would 
have  in  him.  He  knew  full  well  that 
the  first  claim  he  had  on  their  regard 
was  the  fact  that  he  had  outwitted  both 
the  doctor  and  Paul,  and  now  his  safety 
lay  in  not  acknowledging  himself  as 
worsted  ;  so  he  answered  with  a  laugh  : 

"My  log  is  a  sHppery  log,  Mrs,  Mil- 
ton." 

"  Thet's  so ! "  came  heartily  from  the 
old  woman,  "  an'  I  tole  Jim  Short  thet 
Paul  Henley'd  better  scratch  mighty 
easy  roun'  youuns,  'cause  thar  worn't  no 
sicher  thing  as  raisin'  dust  ernough  to 
make  you  shoot  crooked ;  but  keep 
the  wittles  a-stirrin',  boys,"  she  went  on, 
more  hospitably  than  she  had  done  be- 
fore,   "I   guess  you   all  is   rale  hong- 

Then  Jerry  opened  his  note  :  a  little 
scrap  of  paper  from  Mr.  Redwood,  who 
stood  in  Mr.  Greg's  place  as  chief  offi- 
cer of  the  expedition,  telling  Jerry  that 
there  would  be  a  supper  that  night  at 
the  lunch-room  in  Eureka,  to  which  he 
was  most  cordially  invited ;  and  that  the 
next  day  the  "  Directors "  would  take 
great  pleasure  in  going  over  the  mines 
and  the  towns.  « 

They  had  reversed  the  order  of  things, 
and  intended  entertaining  him  ! 

And  he  realized  to  the  fullest  extent 


that  he  stood  in  a  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  position. 

"  Did  Jim  say  there  was  any  answer 
to  this,  Mrs.  Milton  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Nary,"  emphatically.  "  Jim's  a  plum 
fool  anyhow." 

So  Jerry  returned  to  his  dinner,  and 
to  the  entertaining  of  these  three  non- 
descript guests  who  had  fallen  to  Mrs. 
Milton's  share,  while  his  mind  followed 
an  undercurrent  of  reasoning. 

If  he  went  to  this  supper  from  which 
the  people  were  shut  out,  what  would 
the  people  say?  If  he  refused  to  go, 
what  could  not  Paul  say  ?  Either  way 
he  was  sure  to  be  misjudged,  for  Paid 
would  be  ready  to  give  either  side  rea- 
sons and  motives  unfavorable  to  him. 
He  thought  diligently  while  he  talked 
to  the  men  and  to  Mrs.  Milton,  who  in 
her  various  journeys  from  the  fireplace 
to  the  table  made  many  teUing  remarks 
on  the  place  and  people  ;  but  she  was 
stanch  to  Durden's,  and  told  the  most 
entrancing  stories  of  the  fortunes  that 
had  been  made,  and  that  could  be  made 
still. 

"  Sakes-alive,  when  'Lije  Milton  come 
har,  I'll  be  drat  if  he  hed  a  livin'  thing 
ceppen  the  cloze  on  hisn's  back ;  an' 
when  'Lije  Milton  were  buried  he  owned 
the  whole  thing,  he  did,"  putting  down 
some  biscuits  that  were  golden-gi*een 
with  soda. 

The  men  looked  at  each  other,  and 
then  at  Jerry,  incredulously,  so  that  Jer- 
ry added  : 

"  Yes,  and  the  town  bought  the  mine 
from  Mrs.  Milton,"  and  the  men  rose 
from  the  table  much  impressed,  and 
Mrs.  Milton  swore  a  secret  oath  that  she 
would  stand  by  Jerry  as  long  as  she 
could  "  worry  out  one  breath." 

One  strong  adherent,  and  Jerry  would 
need  many.  Still  undecided  as  to  the 
supper,  he  took  the  men  out  after  din- 
ner to  where  he  had  agreed  to  meet  sev- 
eral householders,  who  would  assist  him 
in  showing  the  guests  the  wonder's  of 
the  mine,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
town.  They  met  many  groups  on  the 
road  who  joined  them,  until  quite  a 
crowd  took  their  way  to  the  meeting- 
place.  But  there  he  found  neither  Dan 
Burk  nor  Dave  Morris,  nor  was  Mr. 
Henshaw  anywhere  to  be  seen.  Added 
to  this  it  was  cold,  and  had  clouded  up 
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toward  the  doctor's  house — what  made 
him  he  could  not  tell,  but  he  turned 
back  quickly  with  a  smothered  oath,  for 
on  the  distant  piazza  he  could  distin- 
guish Paul  and  his  guests  watching  the 
arrival ! 

"  I'm  blessed  if  it  ain't  plum  empty  !  " 
and  Jerry,  hurried  on  by  the  crowd  that 
hustled  and  pressed  the  more  eagerly 
after  this  exclamation,  found  himself 
pushed  into  the  first  car,  that  but  for 
one  or  two  men,  well-known  inhabitants 
of  Durden's,  was  empty  ! 

For  a  moment  the  crowd  paused,  too 
surprised  to  ask  any  questions  ;  then 
pushed  on  toward  the  next  car,  only 
to  find  it  locked  and  a  guard  at  the 
door. 

"  The  provision  car,  sir,"  he  said, 
touching  his  hat  respectfully  to  Mr. 
Henshaw,  who,  like  Jerry,  had  been 
hurried  along  by  the  eagerness  of  the 
crowd  ;  "  to  go  back  to  the  other  town, 
sir,"  the  guard  went  on ;  "  Mr.  Henley 
has  a  lunch-room  there,  sir,  for  the 
gentlemen." 

Mr.  Henshaw  looked  at  Jerry  in  mute 
wonder,  and  the  people  crowded  nearer 
to  hear. 

"  It  must  be  a  mistake,"  Jerry  said, 
quickly  ;  "  Mr.  Henley  does  not  know 
that  preparations  have  been  made  in  this 
town  to  entertain  all  the  guests." 

"  I  have  it  in  writing,  sir,"  now  address- 
ing Jerry,  and  handing  him  a  card  ;  "  as 
soon  as  the  back  cars  are  emptied  the 
train  is  to  push  back  to  Eureka,  and  un- 
load the  provision  car  there,  sir,"  again 
touching  his  hat ;  "  this  is  Mr.  Henley's 
card,  sir,  and  Mr.  Eedwood  wrote  the 
orders  on  it." 

Durden's  stood  open-mouthed,  and 
Jerry  felt  as  if  he  were  in  a  dream  ! 

"This  provision  car  belongs  to  Mr. 
Henley's  guests,  then?"  he  asked,  as 
calmly  as  possible. 

"  No,  sir,  to  the  directors,  all  the  di- 
rectors, sir  ;  they  are  to  have  rooms  in 
Eureka,  and  their  meals  are  to  be  pro- 
vided for  them  at  an  eating-room  of  Mr. 
Henley's,  sir." 

"  And  these  other  people  whom  you 
have  brought  here,"  Jerry  went  on, 
striving  to  steady  his  voice  that  was 
shaken  sorely  with  anger,  "who  are 
they?" 

The  guard  shrugged  his  shoulders. 


"Paying  passengers,"  he  answered, 
almost  contemptuously,  "  people  who 
wanted  a  cheap  trip." 

Jeriy  turned  away  ;  he  had  been  fool- 
ish to  push  this  explanation  that  was 
now  almost  irretrievable,  and  he  could 
only  hope  that  the  people  had  not  under- 
stood it. 

He  could  not  afford  to  stop  and  think 
now,  and  he  pushed  his  way  hastily 
through  the  questioning  crowd  to  the 
last  cars,  that  were  disgorging  rapidly 
a  motley,  tawdry  crowd  of  men,  women, 
and  children  ;  flashy,  loud-talking  creat- 
ures that  even  to  Jerry's  untutored  eyes 
seemed  far  below  the  inhabitants  of 
Durden's.  Involuntarily  he  recoiled  for 
a  moment,  and  asked  sharply  for  Dan 
Burk  and  Dave  Morris  ;  they  should  be 
there  to  help  him  ;  but  they  could  not 
be  found,  and  one  of  the  men  who  had 
gone  to  meet  the  train  explained  that 
Mr.  Henley  had  asked  them  to  stay  and 
see  after  the  strangers  who  had  stopped 
in  Eureka. 

There  was  a  vow  of  vengeance  uttered 
under  Jerry's  breath,  then  he  turned 
manfully  to  his  task.  He  had  expected 
people  like  these  to  stop  in  Eureka,  and 
be  fed  from  the  lunch-room  ;  and  only 
that  morning  had  been  anxious  lest  this 
class  should  prove  more  attractive  to 
the  Durden's  people,  and  so  entice  them 
away  to  the  aiding  and  abetting  of  this 
new  scheme  of  Paul's.  Now  things  were 
completely  reversed,  and  all  his  plans 
with  them, 

Hui-riedly  these  thoughts  streamed 
through  his  heated  brain,  as,  caUing  up 
man  after  man  of  those  who  had  prom- 
ised to  provide  for  the  visitors,  he  par- 
celed off  to  each  his  guests.  Rapidly 
the  crowd  dwindled,  and  the  spirits  of 
the  Durdenites  seemed  to  rise  as  thej^  led 
away  the  strangers  to  be  fed  and  warm- 
ed ;  and  Jerry,  watching  and  listening, 
had  a  faint  hope  that  Durden's  would  be 
satisfied,  and  not  fully  reaUze  the  slight 
put  upon  her. 

Very  weary  he  was  when  he  reached 
Mrs.  Milton's  with  the  three  men  she 
had  agreed  to  receive  ;  verj'  weary,  and 
possessed  by  an  undying  hatred  and 
anger.  An  honorable  death  by  shoot- 
ing was  far  too  good  for  Paul ;  he  would 
ruin  him  first ;  would  cause  him  to  waste 
his  substance — then  he  would  stand  and 
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watch  his  life  fade  into  a  colorless  fail- 
ure ! 

If  only  he  could  compass  this. 

It  was  one  o'clock — late  for  dinner  in 
Durden's  —  and  Mrs.  Milton  was  more 
brusque  in  her  ways  than  usual,  in  order 
to  show  that  she  was  perfectly  at  her 
ease  with  these  "pvdin'  townfolks." 

"  An'  har's  some  writin'  as  come  fur 
youvms,  Jerry  Wilkerson,"  she  said, 
putting  down  by  his  plate  a  carelessly 
folded  note  ;  "  Jim  Short  he  brung  it 
from  Paul  Henley's  house  ; "  then,  with 
a  chuckle  that  was  more  angry  than 
amused,  "  Jim  he  'llows  thet  Paiil  Hen- 
ley's done  crawled  j'ouuns's  log  to-day," 
she  said. 

Jerry's  eyes  flashed,  and  the  color 
surged  up  into  his  face  ;  but  it  would 
not  do  to  contest  Mrs.  Milton's  words, 
especially  before  these  strangers;  and 
an  effort  at  explanation  would  be  ruin- 
ation. Paul  had  over-reached  him,  and 
the  more  clear  he  made  it  to  the  people 
the  higher  would  be  their  respect  for 
Paul,  and  the  more  faith  they  would 
have  in  him.  He  knew  full  well  that 
the  first  claim  he  had  on  their  regard 
was  the  fact  that  he  had  outwitted  both 
the  doctor  and  Paul,  and  now  his  safety 
lay  in  not  acknowledging  himself  as 
worsted  ;  so  he  answered  with  a  laugh  : 

"My  log  is  a  slippeiy  log,  Mrs.  Mil- 
ton." 

"  Thet's  so ! "  came  heartily  from  the 
old  woman,  "  an'  I  tole  Jim  Short  thet 
Paul  Henley'd  better  scratch  might}' 
easy  roun'  youuns,  'cause  thar  worn't  no 
sicher  thing  as  raisin'  dust  ernough  to 
make  you  shoot  crooked ;  but  keep 
the  wittles  a-stirrin',  boys,"  she  went  on, 
more  hospitably  than  she  had  done  be- 
fore,   "I   guess  you   all  is   rale  hong- 

Then  Jerry  opened  his  note  :  a  little 
scrap  of  paper  from  Mr.  Kedwood,  who 
stood  in  Mr.  Greg's  place  as  chief  offi- 
cer of  the  expedition,  telling  Jerry  that 
there  would  be  a  supper  that  night  at 
the  lunch-room  in  Eureka,  to  which  he 
was  most  cordially  invited ;  and  that  the 
next  day  the  "Directors"  would  take 
great  pleasure  in  going  over  the  mines 
and  the  towns.  , 

They  had  reversed  the  order  of  things, 
and  intended  entertaining  him  ! 

And  he  realized  to  the  fullest  extent 


that  he  stood  in  a  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  position. 

"  Did  Jim  say  there  was  any  answer 
to  this,  Mrs.  Milton  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Nary,"  emphatically.  "  Jim's  a  plum 
fool  anyhow." 

So  Jerry  returned  to  his  dinner,  and 
to  the  entertaining  of  these  three  non- 
descript guests  who  had  fallen  to  Mrs. 
Milton's  share,  while  his  mind  followed 
an  undercurrent  of  reasoning. 

If  he  went  to  this  supper  from  which 
the  people  were  shut  out,  what  would 
the  people  say?  If  he  refused  to  go, 
what  could  not  Paul  say  ?  Either  way 
he  was  sure  to  be  misjudged,  for  Paul 
would  be  ready  to  give  either  side  rea- 
sons and  motives  unfavorable  to  him. 
He  thought  diHgently  while  he  talked 
to  the  men  and  to  Mrs.  Milton,  who  in 
her  various  journeys  from  the  fireplace 
to  the  table  made  many  telling  remarks 
on  the  place  and  people  ;  but  she  was 
stanch  to  Durden's,  and  told  the  most 
entrancing  stories  of  the  fortunes  that 
had  been  made,  and  that  could  be  made 
stiU. 

"  Sakes-alive,  when  TLije  Milton  come 
har,  I'll  be  drat  if  he  hed  a  livin'  thing 
ceppen  the  cloze  on  hisn's  back ;  an' 
when  'Lije  Milton  were  buried  he  owned 
the  whole  thing,  he  did,"  putting  down 
some  biscuits  that  were  golden -gi*een 
with  soda. 

The  men  looked  at  each  other,  and 
then  at  Jerry,  incredulously,  so  that  Jer- 
ry added  : 

"  Yes,  and  the  town  bought  the  mine 
from  Mrs.  Milton,"  and  the  men  rose 
from  the  table  much  impressed,  and 
Mrs.  Milton  swore  a  secret  oath  that  she 
would  stand  by  Jerry  as  long  as  she 
could  "  worry  out  one  breath." 

One  strong  adherent,  and  Jerry  would 
need  many.  Still  undecided  as  to  the 
supper,  he  took  the  men  out  after  din- 
ner to  where  he  had  agreed  to  meet  sev- 
eral householders,  who  would  assist  him 
in  showing  the  guests  the  wondei-s  of 
the  mine,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
town.  They  met  many  groups  on  the 
road  who  joined  them,  until  quite  a 
crowd  took  their  way  to  the  meeting- 
place.  But  there  he  found  neither  Dan 
Burk  nor  Dave  Morris,  nor  was  Mr. 
Henshaw  anywhere  to  be  seen.  Added 
to  this  it  was  cold,  and  had  clouded  up 
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as  if  for  another  snow-fall ;  and  Jerrj's 
own  spirit  being  at  a  low  ebb,  there  was 
not  much  enthusiasm  to  spare. 

But  Jerry  did  not  falter  ;  he  could 
not  falter ;  he  had  been  obliged  to 
change  the  base  of  his  operations  en- 
tirety, and  from  intending  to  push  and 
advance  the  interests  of  Durden's,  he 
had  to  retreat  to  the  position  of  saving 
himself  and  his  venture. 

So  quietly,  so  cleverly  the  thing  had 
been  done,  that  he  had  scarcely  had 
time  to  realize  it ;  and  the  only  hope 
left  him  was  to  impress  everybody  with 
his  past  successes,  and  the  future  of  the 
place. 

Instead  of  taking  the  grandees  about, 
and  strengthening  his  position  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  by  the  way  in  which 
these  great  men  listened  to  him  ;  and 
instead  of  securing  himself  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  stockholders  by  the  sight 
of  his  power  in  the  town,  he  was  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  keeping  this 
motley  mob  in  order,  and  also  in  a  good 
humor,  that  the  Durden's  people  might 
be  deceived  into  esteeming  these  crea- 
tures as  guests  who  were  worth  pleas- 
ing, and  to  think  of  themselves  as  gain- 
ing importance  by  entertaining  them. 

This  was  necessary  for  to-day,  and 
to-morrow  he  wovild  take  the  real  guests 
about,  and  have  all  Durden's  out  to  es- 
cort them  ;  if  only  he  could  tide  over 
this  one  bewildering  day,  he  hoped  that 
the  occasion  might  yet  be  retrieved. 

And  after? 

He  put  his  hand  back  on  his  pistol  for 
comfort,  as  he  led  the  way  over  the  care- 
fully prepared  pathway  that  he  had  in- 
tended should  be  trod  first  by  the  great 
directors  !  Alas  !  the  rabble  tramped 
over  it  carelessly  and  unappreciatingly, 
and  Jerry  thought  with  much  impa- 
tience how  impossible  it  would  be  for 
him  to  repair  it  before  the  next  day ! 
The  whole  thing  seemed  like  a  night- 
mare that  he  could  not  shake  off.  Why 
could  not  he  rise  and  denounce  the 
whole  transaction  ?  why  could  not  he 
explain  the  whole  affair,  and  demon- 
strate the  great  mistake  that  had  been 
made  ?  Explain  to  whom  ?  Only  to 
himself  could  the  explanation  be  made, 
and  the  mistake  be  demonstrated.  Mr. 
Henshaw  had  acquiesced  in  the  whole 
arrangement,    though    somewhat    sur- 


prised, and  had  been  seen  to  go  from 
the  car-shed  to  Paul  Henley's,  where, 
doubtlessly,  he  took  his  lunch.  Dan 
Burk  and  Dave  Morris  had  never  re- 
turned from  Eureka ;  Greg's  mother 
and  sister  were  Paul  Henley's  guests ; 
so  who  was  there  to  listen  to  his  expla- 
nation, or  to  agree  that  he  had  been  bad- 
ly treated,  when  he  was  the  only  dissat- 
isfied person  ?  All  he  could  do  was  to 
cover  as  well  as  possible  his  defeat,  and 
bide  his  time. 

At  last  his  task  was  finished.  The 
mine  had  been  explained  and  explored, 
the  town  talked  about  glowingly  ;  then, 
a  light  snow  beginning  to  fall,  the  peo- 
ple hurried  off  in  groups,  and  Sirs. 
Milton's  three  guests  having  gone  to 
Eureka  to  look  at  that  mine,  Jerry  felt 
at  last  that  he  was  free  to  examine  his 
position  and  an-ange  his  plans. 

Stock-still  he  stood  in  front  of  his 
fire,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  dancing  flames  ; 
feeling  too  much  to  rest  or  to  think  con- 
nectedly ;  only  realizing  a  hatred  for 
Paid,  and  a  desire  for  revenge  that 
seemed  almost  to  consume  him  ;  while 
a  cold  resentment  against  all  humanity 
took  possession  of  him. 

Over  this  foundation  of  feehng  a  con- 
fused cloud  of  ideas  floated  :  how  had 
Greg  explained  his  absence  to  Mrs.  Greg 
and  Isabel  ?  in  what  light  had  Paul  rep- 
resented him  to  these  people  ?  how 
would  he  be  received  that  night?  and 
should  he  go  ? 

Over  and  over  again  these  thoughts 
drifted  through  his  mind ;  over  and 
over  again  he  decided  in  one  way,  only 
to  change  to  the  opposite  extreme. 

Try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  realize 
his  position ;  he  could  not  control  the 
feeling  that  the  whole  fabric  was  melt- 
ing before  his  eyes  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  sprung  up  ;  there  was  magic  in  the 
whole  thing — magic  that  would  destroy 
him  !  He  was  doomed — he  had  taken 
the  wrong  turn  that  lies  in  every  path — 
the  one  wrong  turn  which  there  is  no 
recovering,  and  now  he  seemed  to  be 
travelling  fast  away  from  all  success. 

Whichever  course  he  took  now  could 
be  misconstrued,  and  would  be  miscon- 
sti^led  ;  but  he  must  decide  on  some- 
thing, and  take  a  fiiTu  hold  somewhere  ; 
to  drift  would  be  inevitable  ruin.     He 
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might  make  a  mistake  in  his  action — 
still  it  would  be  action  ;  and  he  must 
act  if  action  meant  financial  suicide. 
He  must  play  Paul's  game,  and  stop  at 
nothing ;  let  no  tool  nor  thing  be  too 
low  for  use  ;  and  if  he  found  that  he 
could  not  hurt  Paul  in  any  more  last- 
ing way,  he  would  kill  him.  And  he 
laughed  bitterly  at  the  thought  that 
death  would  not  last  as  a  punishment 
for  Paul  Henley !  If  there  were  any 
judgment  or  punishment  hereafter, 
death  should  take  Paul  Henley  to  both  : 
the  doctor's  love  should  shield  him  no 
longer. 

Then  the  door  opened  and  Greg  came 
in. 

"Not  ready  yet  ?  "  he  began,  with  a  gay- 
ety  that  had  something  of  nervousness 
in  it ;  "  the  supper  will  be  early,,  so  that 
we  can  sit  long,"  he  went  on,  rubbing 
his  hands  and  holding  them  to  the  fire, 
"  and  of  course  you  are  coming." 

"Yes,"  Jerrj-  answered  quietly,  ris- 
ing and  standing  in  front  of  the  fire, 
wdth  his  hands  behind  him  ;  "  but  I  will 
not  change  my  clothes.  How  is  your 
mother?" 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,  and  wishes 
to  see  you  very  much  ;  so  does  Isabel ; 
and  Miss  Henley  asked  after  yovi  most 
especially," 

"They  are  very  kind ;  I  hope  I  shall 
see  them  to-morrow.  Are  you  ready  to 
go  to  Eureka  now  ?  " 

The  color  flashed  hotly  into  Greg's 
face. 

"  Not  immediately,"  he  answered,  hes- 
itatingly ;  "  I  told  my  mother  I  should 
stop  there  a  moment  on  my  way  over." 

"  And  will  go  over  in  Henley's  wagon," 
Jeriy  added,  in  a  matter-of-course  way  ; 
then  looking  at  his  pistols  carefully  be- 
fore putting  them  in  his  belt,  he  asked, 
"  How  are  your  visitors  impressed  with 
Burden's?"* 

"They  seem  to  be  immensely  sur- 
prised," Greg  answered,  "  especially  at 
the  government  of  the  town  ;  it  seems 
that  they  did  not  believe  what  the  pa- 
pers said  about  us." 

"  I  suppose  it  seems  i-ather  foolish  to 
them,"  Jerry  said  ;  "  rather  whimsical." 

"Well,  yes,"  doubtfully,  "rather  im- 
practicable for  a  specvilation,  they  say  ; 
but  I  think  thev  scarcely  understand  it 

yet." 


"  And  would  not,  probably,  after  a 
week's  talk,"  laughing.  "  To  a  capital- 
ist and  a  speculator  the  scheme  does  not 
look  so  captivating  as  it  does  to  the 
class  I  have  been  entertaining  to-day  ; 
people  looking  down  and  people  look- 
ing up  cannot,  of  course,  get  the  same 
view  of  a  thing ;  and  when  I  began,  I 
was  one  of  those  who  looked  up." 

"  But  now  you  look  down,  so  can 
agree  with  the  capitalists,"  Greg  sug- 
gested. 

' '  Do  they  propose  to  try  any  changes  ?  " 
and  involuntarily  Jerry's  voice  sharp- 
ened. 

"  No,  no  ;  they  cannot,  you  know ; 
but  I  believe  they  have  some  suggestions 
to  oflfer." 

"To-night?  "tersely. 

"  No,  to-morrow ;  they  intend  to  en- 
joy themselves  to-night,  and  talk  and 
explore  to-morrow  ;  there  is  to  be  a 
public  meeting  in  Eureka,  and  speeches." 

"In  Eureka?"  Jerry  asked,  quietly, 
although  for  a  moment  the  ground 
seemed  to  slip  from  imder  his  feet. 

"Yes,  the  railway  men,  you  know; 
they  bought  all  the  land  at  the  doctor's 
suggestion,  you  remember ;  and  now 
they  are  veiy  anxious  that  the  land  val- 
ues should  rise,  and  think  this  is  a  good 
opportunity  to  capture  settlers." 

"  And  it  is,"  Jerry  answered,  looking 
down  into  the  fire,  while  there  seemed  a 
singing  in  his  ears. 

"  And  to-morrow  Henshaw  goes  with 
Mills  to  inspect  the  Eureka  Mine  ;  of 
course  the  growth  of  one  town  will  re- 
act on  the  other,"  he  went  on,  as  if  to 
comfort  Jen-y  ;  "  a  sort  of  double-bar- 
relled affair  that  will  help  aU." 

"  And  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  speak," 
Jerry  said. 

"Of  coui-se,"  quickly ;  "I  shall  call  on 
you  myself." 

Jerrj'  laughed. 

"  Scarcely,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not  think 
that  would  quite  do  ;  "  then  drawing  a 
heavy  pea-jacket  over  his  flannel  shirt, 
and  taking  up  his  hat,  he  turned  to  the 
door.  "  Of  com-se  I  shall  be  called  on  to 
render  an  account,  and  I  shall  do  it ;  but 
now  we  must  go,"  and  he  led  the  way 
from  the  room. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steep,  blind  descent 
of  the  staii'way,  Mrs.  Milton  opened  a 
door  and  let  a  stream  of  light  out  on  them. 
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"  I  wants  to  set  eyes  on  youuns,  Jerry 
Wilkerson,"  she  said,  "'cause  you  looks 
rale  jimpsey  in  sto'  cloze,  you  do  ;  come 
in,  come  in." 

Jerry  laughed. 

"  I  did  not  put  on  my  store  clothes, 
Mrs.  Milton,"  lie  said  ;  "I  prefer  to  look 
like  a  Burden's  man,"  stepping  into  the 
light. 

"  Great-day  -in-the-mornin' !  "  Then 
Mrs.  MUton  stood  in  silent  disappoint- 
ment. 

"  You  are  the  best  friend  I  have  in  the 
•world,  Mrs.  Milton,"  and  Jerry's  eyes 
seemed  to  glow  as  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  old  woman's  shoulder,  "and  what  is 
good  enough  for  you  is  good  enough 
for  anyone." 

"An'  nothin'  but  youuns's  ole  blue 
shirt  an'  jeans  breeches — Golly  ! " 

"  A  bran-new  shirt,"  Jerry  answered, 
"and  of  the  very  best  flannel,  and  my 
pistols  are  cleaned  and  my  boots  freshly 
greased  to  keep  the  wet  out ;  what  more 
should  a  man  want  ?  " 

Mrs.  Milton  turned  away. 

"  Youuns  is  a  good  figger  of  a  man, 
Jerry  Wilkerson,  whatever  yer  cloze 
is,"  she  said,  slowly,  "  an'  allers  looks 
rale  nice  ;  but  them  thar  sto'  cloze  does 
look  pisen  fine,  you  bet ;  an'  Mr.  Greg," 
scanning  him  over  the  top  of  her  glasses, 
"  looks  a  rale  buster,  he  do  ; "  and  with- 
out more  words  she  ushered  them  out 
of  the  door,  closing  it  after  them. 

"  She  is  an  extraordinary  character," 
Greg  said,  laughing. 

"The  most  extraordinary  I  ever  met," 
Jerry  assented  ;  "  she  is  perfectly  true 
and  honest." 

"  Whew-w-w ! "  Greg  whistled.  "  You 
are  hard  on  humanity." 

"  Only  another  case  of  people  looking 
from  different  stand-points,"  JeiTy  an- 
swered. 

Then  they  plodded  on  in  silence  for 
a  time. 

"  It  will  be  deucedly  cold  by  morning," 
Greg  said,  at  length,  almost  repenting 
the  friendliness  that  had  caused  him  to 
come  and  warn  Jerry  of  the  plans  on 
foot,  80  that  he  would  be  somewhat  pre- 
pared. Jerry  had  not  seemed  surprised, 
nor  in  the  least  thankful  to  him  for  the 
trouble  he  had  taken,  nor  did  he  seem 
much  upset  by  the  day's  doings  ;  indeed, 
Greg  felt  defrauded  of  tlie  sympathy 


that  he  had  been  spending  on  Jerry  all 
day. 

"And  the  snow  is  increasing  every 
moment,"  Jerry  answered  ;  "if  the  worst 
comes,  we  shall  have  to  niumiaate  one 
of  the  mines  and  have  the  meeting  there  ; 
it  will  be  warm,  and  have  plenty  of  echo, 
so  that  their  words  can  come  back  again 
and  again,  and  so  impress  themselves  on 
our  minds."  Then  suddenly,  "  Why  did 
not  your  father  come?  " 

"  My  father  ?  "  Greg  repeated,  in  some 
surprise  ;  "he  could  not  leave  his  busi- 
ness." 

"  And  Mr.  Glendale  ?"  mentioning  the 
name  of  his  own  broker,  who  was  also  a 
director  of  the  railway,  "he  could  not 
leave  his  business  either  ?  " 

"I  suppose  not,  though  I  have  not 
asked ; "  then  Greg  turned  down  the 
road  to  Paul  Henley's,  and  Jerry  went 
on  to  Eureka. 

It  had  not  occui-red  to  Jerry  before 
that  the  absence  of  these  two  men  might 
mean  something  more  than  accident; 
but  now,  although  he  did  not  know  that 
Glendale  was  Henley's  adviser  also,  the 
fact  of  both  sta^dng  away  seemed  omin- 
ous. They  were  the  only  directors  who 
were  in  anyway  bound  to  him,  and  know- 
ing that  there  were  possible  disagree- 
ments ahead,  they  felt  that  in  Durden's 
they  would  have  to  take  sides,  while  in 
New  York  they  could  remain  neutral 
It  was  a  hard  conclusion  to  come  to,  and 
it  was  harder  still  to  bear,  but  fortunate- 
ly for  Jerry,  it  brought  its  own  strength 
in  the  shape  of  anger ;  a  strength  that 
upheld  him  as  no  rest  nor  sjTiipathy 
could  have  done. 

So  they  were  to  have  a  public  meet- 
ing in  Eureka ;  and  the  thing  he  had 
looked  on  as  his  greatest  triumph,  the 
compelling  the  company  to  buy  the  lots 
in  Eureka  in  order  to  save  what  they  had 
invested  there  already,  this  act  that  had 
been  more  than  anything  else  the  badge 
of  his  success,  this  had  turned  out  to  be 
the  salvation  of  the  rival  town. 

At  the  time  of  the  transaction  he  had 
realized  that  this  would  be  the  case,  bxat 
not  so  soon  as  this.  It  was  a  cruel  mis- 
fortune that  it  should  come  now,  and 
through  the  machinations  of  Paul  Hen- 
ley. And  yet,  was  it  any  more  than  he 
had  done  to  Eureka?  He  walked  a 
little  faster. 
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He  had  been  working  for  the  public 
pood  when  lie  did  that ;  his  motive  had 
been  the  raising  and  bettering  of  a  whole 
class ! 

He  laughed  a  little  as  he  thought  this, 
a  sconiful,  ill-sounding  laugh ;  what  a 
complete  fool  he  had  been !  The  only 
difierence  between  him  and  Paid  Hen- 
ley was  that  Paul  had  had  sense  enoiigh 
to  have  but  one  end  in  view — the  de- 
struction of  an  enemy  ;  while  he,  though 
thirsting  for  this  same  thing,  had  cov- 
ered it  over  with  a  philanthropic  cloak. 
He  had  not  realized  his  hj-pocrisy  at  the 
time,  perhaps,  but  this  proved  him  only 
the  greater  fool.  And  now  Paul  was 
reaping  the  benefit  of  his  unscrupulous 
honesty  in  working  openly  and  unblush- 
ingly  for  a  low  end.  The  people  coidd 
understand  him  and  his  scheme,  and 
were  forced  into  belief  in  him  by  the 
unveiled  selfishness  of  his  motives.  All 
along  he  had  known  that  Paul  laughed 
at  his  venture,  and  the  laws  of  the  town 
that  held  these  men  to  a  decent  way  of 
living,  and  took  care  of  them  and  their 
money  by  force. 

And  well  might  Paul  laugh  ;  laugh  at 
a  man  who,  with  the  experience  of  gen- 
erations before  him  to  show  and  prove 
the  foUy  of  forcing  people  into  a  right 
and  just  way  of  doing  things,  still  made 
the  experiment.  Old  Joe,  even,  had 
seen  his  folly.  The  Almighty  Himself 
had  left  humanity  free  for  good  or  ill ! 

The  world  would  gnimble  at  its  con- 
dition always — always  it  would  crj'  fran- 
tically for  honesty  and  reform  ;  but  it 
had  only  laughter  for  the  honest  man — 
and  woe  for  the  reformer.  All  that  the 
world  wanted  was  money,  and  only  the 
poor  found  the  times  evil ;  it  was  only 
the  poor  who  could  not  hold  their  j^lace 
in  the  battle  of  life  ;  and  no  man  could 
help  them  ;  weakness  must  fall. 

And  yet  Almighty  Strength  gave  it- 
self to  death  for  the  weak.  He  looked 
up  to  the  sullen  sky — if  only  he  had  been 
strong  enough  for  that  kind  of  success. 

And  the  doctor  ?  Jerry  paused  a  mo- 
ment in  his  going ;  had  the  doctor  be- 
lieved in  that  grand  atonement  of  love 
— the  doctor  whose  whole  life  had  been 
spent  in  trying  to  strike  a  balance  of 
good  works  against  his  sins  ? 

If  only  this  man  had  given  him  a  little 
love,  how  his  life  had  been  glorified  ! 


Even  now  it  was  not  too  late  for  him 
to  make  a  grand  sacrifice  ! 

He  walked  on  slowly;  suddenly  he 
turned  into  the  one  muddy  street  of  Eu- 
reka, and  stopped  to  take  in  the  novelty 
of  its  appearance. 

In  front  of  every  house,  up  and  down 
the  road,  were  hung  lanterns,  making 
quite  an  illumination,  and  in  front  of 
Dave  Morris's  old  shop  there  was  a  long 
row  of  them  ;  and  boards  laid  down  be- 
fore the  door  ;  and  an  awning  stretched 
overhead  ! 

Jerry  walked  down  to  the  shop,  and 
found  that  inside  things  were  as  differ- 
ent as  possible  from  the  time  when,  in 
his  youthful  scom  and  folly,  he  had 
knocked  down  Dave  Moi-ris.  It  had  not 
been  a  year  yet,  since  he  struck  that  first 
blow  of  his  career. 

Dan  Burk  and  Dave  MoiTis  were  both 
in  the  shop,  and  Mrs.  Burk,  in  all  the 
finery  she  could  buy  or  borrow  in  both 
towns,  was  sailing  importantly,  but  con- 
descendingly, about  a  table  spread  at 
the  far  end  of  the  room.  There  were 
one  or  two  women,  faint  copies  of  Mrs. 
Biu'k,  who  foUow^ed  her  obediently ;  and, 
in  blase  and  amused  silence,  the  cook 
brought  from  New  York  was  carving  at 
a  side-table ;  while  a  group  of  well- 
dressed  imported  waiters  stood  laugh- 
ing near  the  stove. 

And  Jeii-y,  in  his  rough  dress,  walked 
in  unheeded  by  them.  Dave  Morris  and 
Dan  Burk  were  chai'ged  with  the  admit- 
ting of  people,  and  now  they  hurried 
forward. 

"  Good-evenin',  Mi-.  Wilkerson,"  look- 
ing anxiously  in  his  cold  face,  for  as  yet 
they  had  not  won  their  way  with  the  new 
party  sufiiciently  to  be  regardless  of  the 
censure  of  the  old  ;  "  a  paper,  Mr.  Wil- 
kei-son,  and  a  chair  ?  "  and  Jeiiy,  accept- 
ing both  things,  sat  down  near  a  lamp. 

The  imported  servants  looked  at  him 
curiously  ;  but  he  had  given  Dan  Burk 
his  coat  and  his  hat  with  the  air  of  a 
master,  and  wisely  surmising  that  he 
was  not  made  by  his  clothes,  ttieir  mirth 
subsided  into  respectful  silence. 

Jerry  opened  the  paper  that  already 
was  rather  soiled,  and  behind  its  pro- 
tecting pages  watched  and  listened  and 
di'ew  his  conclusions. 

Paul  had  worked  well ;  for,  as  the  con- 
versation of  the  waiters  and  the  women 
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drifted  to  him,  and  as  he  listened  to  the 
talk  of  a  group  of  natives  eating  at  the 
lunch  counter  near  the  door,  and  caught 
the  remarks  from  Burk  and  Morris,  he 
could  hear  "Mr.  Henley"  referred  to  as 
an  authority  for  everything  ;  a  stranger 
would  have  thought  Paul  the  great  man 
of  the  toM^s  ;  and  the  anger  and  the  re- 
venge, that  out  in  the  darkness  he  had 
subdued  a  little,  seemed  to  take  fresh 
hold  on  him,  and  to  grow  more  quiet 
and  more  determined  within  him ;  it 
seemed  now  to  reveal  itseK  as  the  sub- 
stratum of  his  whole  being,  over  which 
all  Ughter  emotions  passed  like  the  shad- 
ows of  the  clouds  over  the  plain  ! 

It  would  never  leave  him,  this  hatred 
— it  should  lie  still  for  a  while  yet,  but 
it  should  grow  and  strengthen  by  day 
and  by  night  until  the  right  time  should 
come.  His  thoughts  and  emotions  as 
he  walked  over  had  been  only  another 
phase  of  his  lunacy. 

There  was  a  sound  of  wheels  and  of 
laughter  outside,  then  an  influx  of  men 
in  every  shape  and  size  of  overcoat  and 
wrap  that  could  be  thought  of,  and  out 
of  the  crowd  Greg  approached  Jerry. 

"Here  you  are,"  he  said,  heartily,  "safe 
out  of  this  beastly  weather  ;"  then  to 
the  party,  who  were  most  of  them  out 
of  their  wrappings  by  this  time,  "Here 
is  Mr.  Wilkerson,  Mr.  Redwood;  of 
course  you  know  him.  Granger,  and  you. 
Van  Dusen,"  and  Jerry's  hand  was  shaken 
by  one  man  after  another,  and  he  was 
looked  at  from  head  to  foot  in  a  well- 
bred  way.  This  the  "Wilkerson,  the  ex- 
ceedingly gentlemanly  young  man  they 
remembered  in  New  York  ?  What  pos- 
sessed him  to  clothe  himself  in  this  way  ? 

Then  Paul  came  forward,  and  a  bow 
and  a  few  words  of  greeting  passed  be- 
tween them  ;  Jerry's  hatred  must  keep  ; 
and  Paul's  role  was  to  make  these  people 
believe  Jerry  to  be  a  rash,  hot-headed 
philanthropist ;  and  he  the  much-endui'- 
ing  friend  whose  advice  and  warnings 
had  been  scoffed  at  and  disregarded  ; 
BO  their  greeting  was  strictly  unremark- 
able. 

It  seemed  like  a  dream,  to  Jerry ;  a 
bad  dream  from  which  he  could  not 
waken  ;  all  the  talk  seemed  to  be  against 
him,  yet  in  a  covert  fashion  that  he 
could  not  take  hold  of  ;  he  talked  busily 
enough  himself,  and  was  the  recipient 


of  many  toasts  and  many  fine  speeches, 
so  that  the  people  and  the  waiters  stand- 
ing about  looked  on  him  with  very  dif- 
ferent eyes  from  what  they  had  done 
when  the  semiroyal  feast  eaten  in  pub- 
lic began.  Yet  under  all  he  detected 
with  unerring  instinct  an  effort  to  keep 
him  in  a  good  humor ;  he  was  an  amiable 
visionary  who  had  no  harm  in  him,  and 
who  had  succeeded  after  a  manner,  but 
whose  success  could  not  last. 

But  Jerry  made  no  sign  :  he  would 
"  bide  his  time  " — wait  until  the  moment 
came  when  his  blow  would  crush  some 
thing  or  person — then  he  would  strike — 
strike  if  the  same  blow  destroyed  himself. 

He  had  ruined  Eureka  once,  why  not 
again?  He  had  brought  these  men  to 
terms  once,  why  not  again  ?  No  reason 
that  he  could  see,  save  one,  that  sickened 
him  with  dread  of  failure ;  in  his  first 
struggle  he  had  had  a  noble  foe  to  deal 
with  ;  now — and  his  blood  tingled  as  he 
remembered  who  opposed  him  now ! 

And  while  he  talked  and  listened  he 
found  himself  revolving  in  an  idle  fash- 
ion the  question  whether  it  would  be 
wiser  to  fight  Paul  with  Paul's  own 
weapons — "fight  the  devil  with  fire;" 
but  surely  this  would  give  the  devil  the 
advantage  to  fight  him  with  his  own 
weapons  ;  and  yet  to  fight  a  lie  with 
truth  seemed  a  losing  thing.  If  he  had 
but  stood  to  the  first  principles  he  had 
laid  down  for  his  life,  how  idle  this 
present  strife  would  have  seemed  to 
him !  How  pityingly  he  would  have 
looked  down  on  the  fray,  and  the  poor 
squabblers  wasting  lives  and  sovils  on 
the  idle  dross  of  gain !  What  difference 
if  one  or  the  other  won  ? — a  little  while, 
and  their  graves  would  lie  rain-washed 
and  forgotten  out  there  on  the  hill-side. 

"  Eureka  is  bound  to  succeed  ! "  and 
Paul  put  his  glass  down  with  a  clash. 

"Of  course,"  Mr.  Redwood  answered, 
tucking  his  napkin  more  carefully  under 
his  chin  ;  "  too  many  capitalists  o  vn  land 
here  for  it  to  fail ;  we  have  only  been 
waiting  on  the  railway,  knowing  there 
was  no  need  for  any  haste." 

Jerry  rallied  his  thoughts  as  Greg 
answered,  quickly — 

"And  Durden's  is  a  success." 

"Except  that  damned  stream,"  Van 
Dusen  answered  ;  "  it  makes  everything 
so  confoundedly  unsafe." 
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"Wliat  do  you  say,  Mr.  Henshaw?" 
and  Paul  lield  his  glass  up  to  the  light. 

Mr.  Henshaw  cleared  his  throat  and 
glanced  at  JeiTy.  "The  dam  is  safe 
now,"  he  said. 

"  And  has  been  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years,"  Jerry  added. 

"But  the  twenty-sixth  might  smash 
it,"  and  Granger  shook  his  head  grave- 
ly- 

"  I  am  willing  to  risk  it,"  Greg  struck 

in  sharply,  seeing  some  of  the  natives 
drawing  near  and  listening  intently. 

Paul  laughed  lightly. 

"  So  you  may  be,  Greg,"  he  said,  "  for 
you  have  no  one  dependent  on  you ; 
neither  has  Wilkerson  ;  besides,"  looking 
Jerry  straight  in  the  face,  then  beyond 
him  to  the  natives  who  were  listening, 
"besides,  Wilkerson  has  enough  to  carry 
him  over  any  failure." 

"Of  course,"  Van  Dusen  answered, 
innocent  of  the  part  he  was  playing, 
"  every  man  on  Wall  Street  knows  that 
Wilkerson  can  aflford  to  play  with  dan- 
gerous investments ;  but  I  have  no  for- 
tune, and  I  have  a  wife  and  four  children." 

"I  am  sorry  for  you,"  Jerry  said,  dryly, 
filling  his  glass,  while  a  laugh  ran  round 
the  table  ;  "I  have  only  been  imprudent 
enough  to  invest  aU  that  Mr.  Gilliam 
left  me  in  the  interest  of  his  town, 
Durden's,"  returning  Paul's  look,  "  and 
■with  Durden's  I  stand  or  fall." 

There  was  a  little  sound  from  the  shop 
as  of  applause,  while  Greg  clapped  his 
hands  openly,  and  the  color  rushed  into 
Paul's  face. 

"By  the  way,"  and  Paul  put  down 
his  knife  and  fork,  "  we  are  old  friends 
enough  for  a  home  question — how  much 
did  old  Gilliam  leave  you  anyhow  ?  " 

"Enough,"  Jerry  answered,  while  he 
skillfully  jointed  the  shapelessly  fat 
ducks  put  do\\Ti  before  him,  "to  run 
Durden's  stock  up  above  par  in  the 
market,  and  to  keep  it  there,"  and  his 
eyes  flashed  dangerously. 

"And  where  did  he  get  it?"  Paul 
went  on,  feeling  safe  in  the  crowd,  and 
too  angry  to  restrain  his  venom. 

Jerry's  face  grew  very  white  in  the 
moment's  silence  that  followed  Paul's 
words,  but  his  voice  was  steady  enough 
as  he  answered,  slowly  : 

"He  did  not  tell  me,  nor  any  living 
man ;   the   secret  of  Joe  Gilliam's  find 


died  with  him,"  and  Jerry  paused  in  his 
carving  to  lay  his  pistols  on  the  table. 

"He  refused  to  tell  it  even  on  his 
death-bed,"  Greg  said,  looking  angrily 
in  Paul's  face,  "  for  I  was  there  and 
heard  him." 

Then  a  silence  fell  on  the  company 
that  was  not  comfortable,  until  Van 
Dusen  said,  with  an  uneasiness  born  as 
much  of  the  look  of  Jena's  pistols  as  of 
Jerry,  as  he  silently  and  ruthlessly  dis- 
sected the  tender  round  ducks,  as  of 
the  subject  he  was  reintroducing  : 

"But  that  dam?" 

"Perfectly  safe,"  Greg  answered,  firm- 
ly ;  then  went  on  to  tell  the  story  of  old 
Durden  who  had  first  turned  the  stream 
from  its  coui*8e  ;  a  story  well  known  to 
all  present,  as  it  had  been  most  carefully 
published  in  the  pamphlet  advertising 
the  place,  but  which  now  was  listened  to 
with  undivided  interest,  while  the  com- 
pany, each  in  the  silence  of  his  own 
heart,  tried  to  decide  whether  Jerry 
had  pulled  out  his  pistols  as  a  warning 
to  Paul,  or  because  they  made  his  belt 
too  tight  as  the  feast  progressed.  They 
had  heard  many  well-authenticated  sto- 
ries of  the  Western  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  slightest  imj)ertiuence,  and  they  were 
uneasy  lest  they  should  be  treated  to  a 
specimen.  Henley  had  been  confound- 
edly prying,  and  Wilkerson  was  not  a 
person  who  looked  entirely  safe ;  and 
he  was  not  diinking  much. 

Meanwhile  they  listened  to  Greg's  old 
story,  making  vague  comments,  and 
looking  steadfastly  away  from  the  daint- 
ily mounted  pistols  that  seemed  to  grow 
larger  as  they  lay  on  the  table-cloth. 
And  when  Greg  finished,  Mr.  Henshaw, 
who  was  accustomed  to  seeing  every 
man  in  the  town  anned  always,  and  who 
did  not  take  in  the  situation,  went  into 
a  long  disquisition  on  the  present  safety 
of  the  dam,  and  the  work  that  had  been 
put  on  it  to  make  it  perfectly  secure. 
Then  someone  followed  with  a  stoiy  of 
some  recent  flood,  and  the  talk  floated 
away  from  aU  dangerous  topics  ;  and  the 
wine  flowed  freely,  and  the  stories  grew 
more  witty  and  less  decent,  and  songs 
from  the  younger  men  waked  up  the 
nearest  inhabitants  ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
it  Jerry  left,  taking  his  ghastly  pistols, 
judging  rightly  that  no  one  could  harm 
him  now. 
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And  through  the  crowd  gathered 
about  the  door  he  found  a  respectful 
path  opened,  and  the  next  day  everybody 
knew  that  "Mr.  Wilkerson  had  struck 
up  to  Durden's,  and  hadn't  drunk  but 
mighty  little." 

Steadily  on  through  the  dreary  night, 
tramping  heedlessly  through  mud  and 
slush,  breaking  with  sharp  cracking  the 
ice  formed  since  nightfall  on  the  road- 
way pools  ;  unconscious  of  the  driving 
snow,  and  the  wind  that  cut  like  a  knife  ; 
regardless  of  everything  save  the  one 
great  hatred  ;  grasping  with  his  fevered 
hands  the  pistols  in  his  jacket  pockets 
until  the  cold  metal  grew  warm,  and 
seemed  almost  to  answer  to  his  grasp. 
The  one  mad  longing  to  crush  and 
strangle  the  life  and  beauty  out  of  the 
false  face  that  had  mocked  him  that 
night :  he  had  read  a  book  once,  where 
a  man,  after  long  waiting,  strangles  his 
enemy.  A  slow,  great  agony  of  death, 
that  he  could  watch  growing  in  his 
victim's  eyes  ;  no  sudden,  merciful  blow 
nor  shot,  but  an  awful  creeping  horror 
that  would  grant  time  for  the  reaUzation 
of  illimitable  suffering — for  the  anguish 
of  regret  and  failure  to  work  its  most 
dreadful  pain.  This  man  might  under- 
mine him ;  might  in  his  crafty,  snake- 
like fashion,  compass  his  ruin  ;  might 
stand  and  smile  triumphantly  over  his 
fall ;  he  would  bear  it,  he  would  wait 
and  watch,  and  when  the  hour  of  great- 
est success  stood  ready  to  this  man's 
hand  he  wo\ild  murder  him. 

He  drew  a  long,  sharj)  breath ;  he 
longed  to  cry  aloud,  that  the  awful  ex- 
citement might  find  vent. 

The  wind  came  tearing  down  the 
mountains  and  out  across  the  plain, 
driving  the  snow  in  great  clouds  before 
it,  crying  and  shrieking  as  it  went,  and 
far  off  he  heard  the  roar  of  falling  water  ! 


He  stood  still  in  the  darkness — and 
in  the  lull  of  the  storm  he  listened: 
often  in  the  night  he  heard  this  roar. 
How  easily  an  enemy  might  ruin  him  : 
one  loosened  stone — one  little  blast  of 
powder  unheard  in  the  stormy  night, 
and  the  wild  water  would  rush  like  a 
mad  creature  back  to  its  old  haunts  ; 
dash  in  wild  ecstasy  down  the  black 
abyss  where  old  Durden's  bones  lay 
crumbling  ;  lash  with  its  fierce  caresses 
the  stones  that  in  the  long  ago  it  had 
worn  down  to  patient  smoothness  ! 
Would  it  know  that  it  had  got  home 
again,  this  water  that  fell  so  far,  and 
cried  so  piteously  as  it  fled  awaj'  to  the 
thirsty  plain  ?  would  it  know  that  it  had 
conquered  one  man  who  stood  without 
one  friend  to  love  in  all  his  life  ? 

He  started  on  hurriedly. 

No  friend,  no  friend  ;  but,  ah,  one 
enemy !  one  merciless  enemy  whose 
dead  body  should  be  cast  down  the 
abyss  with  the  wild  Avhite  water  as  its 
only  winding-sheet,  and  find  no  rest 
down  among  the  black,  bruising  rocks  ! 
That  would  be  better  than  fortune  or 
fame — better  than  any  success  ! 

A  sudden  memory  came  to  him  like  a 
voice  speaking  in  his  ear :  he  must  bum 
that  little  scrap  of  paper  ;  no  man  must 
know  that  the  same  water  would  i-uin 
both !  It  would  be  a  sweet  revenge  to 
let  Paul  i-uin  himself.  For  the  paper 
said — "  What  goes  in  at  Durden's,  comes 
out  at  Eureka." 

And  he  laughed  aloud  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

Paul  would  laugh  as  the  water  roared 
in  at  Durden's  mine — he  would  laugh 
as  the  stream  flashed  into  the  sunUght 
again  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eureka 
mine ! 

Joe  had  been  wise  and  faithful  and 
silent. 


(To  be  contiimecl.) 
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FOURTH  PAPER.— JAPANESE  WAYS  AND  THOUGHTS. 
By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

The  Illustkations  nv  Robert  Blum. 

T.  FKANCIS  XAVIER,  writing  about  the 
Japanese  people  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  said  :  "  This  nation 
is  the  delight  of  my  soul !  "     Will  Ad- 
ams, the  English  pilot-major,  sending 
home  an  account  of  the  land  where 
he   was   at  that  time   a   prisoner,  al- 
though soon  to  be  released  and  i-aised 
to  great  favor,  delivered  it  gravely  as  his  opinion 
that  "  the  people  of  the  Hand  of  lapan  are  good  of 
nature,    curteous   aboue   measure   and   valiant  in 
warre  :  their  iustice  is  seuerely  executed  without 
any  partialitie  vpon  transgressoi-s  of  the  law.    They 
are  gouerned  in  great  ciuilitie.    I  meane,  not  a  land 
better  gouerned  in  the  world  by  ciuill  policie.    The 
people  be  verie  superstitious  in  their  religion,  and 
of  diuers  opinions  :  alsoe  veri  subiect  to  thear  gouv- 
emours  and  superiores." 

Kaempfer,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
describes  the  Japanese  as  "bold,  .  .  .  he- 
roic, .  .  .  revengeful,  .  .  .  desirous  of 
fame,  .  .  .  very  industrious  and  enured  to 
hardships ;  .  .  .  great  lovers  of  civility  and 
good  manners,  and  very  nice  in  keeping  themselves, 
their  cloaths  and  houses,  clean  and  neat.  .  .  . 
As  to  all  sorts  of  handicrafts,  either  curious  or  useful,  they  are  wanting  neither 
proper  materials,  nor  industry  and  application,  and  so  far  is  it  that  they  should 
have  any  occasion  to  send  for  masters  from  abroad,  that  they  rather  exceed  all 
other  nations  in  ingenuity  and  neatness  of  workmanship,  particularly  in  brass, 
gold,  silver,  and  copper." 

Modem  authorities,  endeavoring  to  summarize  the  character  of  the  inhabitants 
of  "Dai  Nippon,"  appear  fairly  unanimous  with  regard  to  the  fine  manners,  the 
high  spirit,  the  docihty,  the  loyalty,  industry,  neatness,  and  artistic  genius  of  this 
race ;  but  one  complains  of  their  secretiveness  and  disregard  of  truth  ;  another  of 
their  lack  of  "chastity  and  sobriety;"  and  others,  like  M.  Pierre  Loti,  in  his 
'■  Madame  Chrysantheme,"seem  to  take  Japan  as  a  bright  and  fascinating  freak  of 
geography  and  ethnology  :  too  petit,  bizarre,  grotesque,  minuscule,  manitre  to  love  ; 
too  drole,  mignon,  amusant,  aimable  to  speak  very  ill  of.  Merchants  inveigh 
against  the  unbusiness-like  qualities  of  the  Japanese,  and  compare  them  disad- 
vantageously  with  the  natives  of  China  ;  finding  them  petty,  shilly-shallying,  and 
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untrustworthy.  Scieutific  and  serious 
natures  lament  the  lack  of  idealism  in 
the  Japanese  mind.  Metaphysical,  psy- 
chological, ethical  questions  and  prob- 
lems— say  these — have  no  interest  for 


An  Umbrella  Store  in  Tokio, 

their  practical  and  superficial  natiu-es. 
Good-hearted  they  are,  artistic,  delight- 
fidly  polite,  nice  in  persons  and  ways ; 
yet — declare  other  judges — "deceitful, 
insincere,  vain,  frivolous,"  and  as  regards 
their  women,  tyrannical,  one-sided,  and 
semi  -  barbarous.  Medical  works,  por- 
traying them  physically,  tell  us  that  the 
Japanese  are  Mongols,  distinguished  by 
a  yellowish  skin,  straight  black  hair, 
scanty  beard,  almost  total  absence  of  hair 
on  the  arms,  legs,  and  chest,  broadish 
prominent  cheek-bones,  and  more  or  less 
obliquely  set  eyes.  Compared  with  peo- 
ple of  European  race  the  average  Japan- 
ese has  a  long  body  and  short  legs,  a  large 
skiill,  with  a  tendency  to  prognathism,  a 
flat  nose,  coarse  hair,  scanty  eyelashes, 
prominent  eyelids,  a  sallow  complexion, 
and  a  low  stature.  The  average  height 
of  Japanese  men  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  European  women.  The  women 
are  proportionately  smaller  and  better- 
looking  than  the  men,  with  pretty  man- 
ners and  charming  voices.  Japanese  chil- 
dren they  allow  to  be  most  taking,  with 
their  grave,  little,  demure  ways,  their  old- 
fashioned  airs,  their  almost  preternatural 


propriety  of  conduct.  All  seem  to  con- 
clude that  the  Japanese  have  less  high- 
ly strung  nerves  than  Europeans,  bear- 
ing pain  with  admirable  calm,  and  meet- 
ing death  with  comparative  indifference. 
M  r .  Chamber- 
lain justly  at- 
tributes this, 
in  a  large  de- 
gree, to  the  si- 
lent and  benign 
influence  of 
Buddhism,  a  s 
being  "a  toler- 
ant and  hopeful 
creed,  promis- 
ing rest  at  last 
to  all."  It  is, 
however,  a  fact 
weU  known  to 
doctors  in  Ja- 
pan, that  a  vast 
number  of  mal- 
adies there  are 
hysterical ;  and 
1  -  <^  it    is    doubtful 

-_ - il  -- -    " -  to    m y    m i n d 

whether  any  na- 
tion possesses  a 
more  finely  developed  nervous  organiza- 
tion than  its  people.  Their  love  of  light 
and  delicate  pleasures  ;  their  keen  ap- 
preciation of  the  tea-cup,  of  the  spray  of 
cherry-blossom,  or  of  the  maple-branch, 
whose  leaves  are  green  stars,  of  the  tiny 
pipe,  of  the  deliciously  mingled  land- 
scapes of  their  country,  go  to  show  their 
extreme  impressionabilit}'.  I  should  be 
the  last  to  depreciate  the  indubitable 
effect  of  the  gentle  and  lofty  teachings 
of  Buddhism  in  fortifying  and  elevating 
the  national  nature,  but  my  own  opinion 
is,  that  the  central  characteristic  of  the 
Japanese  is  self-respect,  and  that  their 
patience,  their  fearlessness,  their  quiet- 
ism, their  resignation,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  other  virtues,  have  root 
in  this  deep  and  universal  quality. 

As  for  the  people,  I  am,  and  always 
shall  be,  of  good  St.  Francis  Xavier's 
feeling  :  "  This  nation  is  the  delight  of 
my  soul !  "  Never  have  I  passed  days 
more  happy,  tranquil,  or  restorative  than 
among  Japanese  of  all  classes,  in  the  cit- 
ies, towns,  and  villages  of  Japan.  Pos- 
sibly that  is  because  I  have  had  no  busi- 
ness relations  with  my  kind  and  pleas- 
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ant  Niponese  friends,  and  have  never 
talked  very  much  metaphysics  ;  but  it 
seems  certainly  an  easy  way  to  keep  on 
the  rifTflit  side  of  folks,  to  let  philosophy 
and  theology  aloue.  Moreover,  it  is,  no 
doubt,  necessary  for  such  experiences  to 
go  a  little  behind  that  sort  of  Japan 
■which  you  find  on  the  Hatohas  of  Yoko- 
hama or  Kobe  ;  in  the  Yoshiicaras  of 
those  and  the  other  open  ports.  At 
very  little  distance  from  the  surface, 
which  we  civilizing  westerns  have  done 
our  best  to  spoil,  will  be  stiU  discovered 
the  old,  changeless,  high-tempered,  gen- 
erous, simple,  and  sweet-mannered  Japan 
which  charmed  so  much  and  so  natur- 


a  lover.  But  where  else  in  the  world 
does  there  exist  such  a  conspiracy  to  be 
agreeable  ;  such  a  wide-spread  compact 
to  render  the  diflBcult  affairs  of  life  as 
smooth  and  graceful  as  circumstances 
admit ;  such  fair  decrees  of  fine  behavior 
fixed  and  accepted  for  all ;  such  univer- 
sal restraint  of  the  coarser  impulses  of 
speech  and  act ;  such  pretty  picturesque- 
ness  of  daily  existence  ;  such  lively  love 
of  nature  as  the  embellisher  of  that  ex- 
istence ;  such  sincere  delight  in  beautiful 
artistic  things ;  such  frank  enjoyment  of 
the  enjoyable  ;  such  tenderness  to  lit- 
tle children  ;  such  reverence  for  parents 
and  old  persons  ;  such  wide  -  spread  re- 


Tsufu-Kame  Dance, 


aUy  the  Liisitanian  saint  and  the  Dutch 
surgeon,  I  frankly  confess  it  has  en- 
tirely charmed  me  too  ;  and  therefore 
what  I  say  of  this  Japanese  nation,  and 
their  manners  and  customs,  must  be  re- 
ceived with  the  proper  caution  attaching 
to  the  language  of  a  friend,  and  even 


finement  of  taste  and  habits  ;  such  cour- 
tesy to  strangers  ;  such  willingness  to 
please  and  to  be  pleased  ?  The  eye  is 
not  less  delighted  perpetually  in  Japan 
by  graceful  and  varied  costumes,  than 
the  hearing  is  gratified  by  those  phrases 
of  soft,  old-world  deference  and  con- 
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sideration  which  fill  the  air  like  plum 
and  cherry  blossoms  falling.  It  stands 
an  absolute  fact  that  there  is  no  oath,  or 
foul  interjectionary  word  in  Japanese, 
and  when  common  coolies  quarrel,  or 
when  a  stubborn  Chinese  pony  jibs,  the 


da,  bringing  down  some  tiles.  Out  he 
comes,  deeply  agitated,  to  expostulate  ; 
and  because  the  ninsoku  stands  bowing 
with  covered  head,  endeavoring  to  ex- 
plain, the  shopkeeper  tries  to  snatch  off 
the  coolie's  reed  hat,  crying,  "  Do  you 


Fuji   Musmee  " — Japanese   Dance. — Page  33G. 


worst  you  catch  is  sore  !  "  that !  that ! " 
— or  koitsa  !  "  the  fellow."  On  one 
day  passed  in  England  or  the  United 
States  you  could  inhale  more  mephitic 
atmosphere  publicly  poisoned  with  vile, 
angry  epithets,  than  in  a  month  of  the 
lowest  slums  of  Tokio,  or  Kyoto.  They 
are  as  clean  a  people,  as  to  their  tongues, 
as  in  their  persons ;  and  he  who  is 
kuchi-gitanai,  "  evil-mouthed,"  becomes 
shunned  by  all  alike,  and  utterly  despised. 
A  good  tempered  word  will  ofttimes  put 
aside  the  most  threatening  passion.  A 
timber-barrow  was  being  wheeled  along 
in  a  narrow  road,  and  swept  away  the 
corner  bamboo-pole  of  a  citizen's  veran- 


dare  to  say,  go  men  nasai,  to  me,  with 
your  hat  upon  your  head  ?  "  This  in- 
furiates the  coolie,  who  ceases  struggling 
to  get  out  the  promise  that  they  will 
come  back  in  an  hour  to  repair  damages, 
and  to  explain  that  it  was  all  an  accident 
due  to  a  fault  in  the  road.  Suddenly  the 
shopkeeper  sees  for  himself  that  they  too 
have  broken  a  wheel  and  a  lantern,  and 
realizes  his  over-impatience  as  to  the 
hat,  which,  being  tied  under  the  chin 
and  ears,  could  not  be  easily  doffed.  A 
sense  of  equity  returns  ;  he  bows  low 
and  says  :  "  0  tagai  de  gozarimas  !  "  "  It 
was  i\\e  honorable  matualit]!  !  "  "Yes, 
Danna,"  responds  the  immediately  mol- 
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lified  cartman,  "  tmly  it  was  the  honor- 
able mutuality  !  "  and  with  a  profusion 
of  bows  the  quarrel  is  accommodated. 
"O  tcKjai"  has  made  them  reasonable 
again. 

But,  if  a  foreign  sojourner  must 
speak  so  favorably  of  the  men,  how  shall 
he  avoid  an  apparent  extravagance  of 
praise  in  qualifying  these  sweet,  these 
patient,  these  graceful,  these  high-bred, 
these  soft-voiced,  gentle,  kind,  quiet, 
unselfish  women  of  Japan  ?  They  seem, 
taken  all  together,  so  amazingly  supe- 
i-ior  to  their  men-folk,  as  almost  to  be- 
long morally  and  socially  to  a  higher 
race.  In  a  sense  that  is  the  case,  for 
though,  of  course,  identical  in  blood 
and  breeding,  Japanese  women  have 
been  reared  for  centuries  in  a  separate 
school  from  the  men.  It  was  the  hard 
school  of  obedience,  of  submission,  of 
resignation,  with  no  irretentions  to  jus- 
tify the  view.  The  Japanese  male  has 
considered  himself,  all  through  his  his- 
tory, the  superior  of  the  graceful  and 
gentle  comj)anion  of  his  life,  who  is 
taught,  from  the  hour  when  she  disap- 
points her  mother  by  arriving  in  this 
world,  to  humble  herself,  first  to  her 
parents,  next  to  her  husband,  and  lastly 
to  her  children.  But  it  is  characteris- 
tic of  women,  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
to  make  the  best  of  bad  laws  and  cus- 
toms, and  even  to  turn  them  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  themselves  and  of  the  men. 
Thus  I  know  not  hy  what  soft  magic 
of  content,  by  what  subtle  elasticity  of 
nature  the  Japanese  woman — in  theory 
a  slave — in  practice  has  gained  very 
much  her  own  way  everywhere  ;  and  ob- 
tains, without  exacting,  far  more  con- 
sideration and  deference  than  might 
be  expected.  It  is  an  unsolved  mys- 
tery in  what  proportion  the  Mongol, 
the  Malay,  and  the  South  Sea  Islander, 
with  perhaps  Arabs  and  Semitic  peo- 
ples, have  blended  to  constitute  this 
unique,  gifted,  impressionable  race. 
Yet  it  is  a  still  greater  mystery  to  me 
how  the  Japanese  woman  has  devel- 
oped her  gracious  sweetness  and 
bright  serenity  in  the  atmosphere  of 
unchivalrous  mal-estimation  surround- 
ing her  from  early  times.  The  story  of 
those  early  times  proves  abundantly 
that  she  was  always  what  she  is  now — 
otonashil  shinsetsu   na — tender,  gentle, 


and  devoted.  It  is  full  of  legends  and 
records  creditable  to  the  sex,  from  the 
time  of  the  great  queen  who  conquered 
Corea,  and  of  the  lovely  Oto  Tachibani 
Hime,  who  died  by  leaping  into  the 
sea  to  appease  the  tempest  and  save 
her  husband,  the  Emperor,  down  to 
Gompachi  and  Komiirasaki,  the  Romeo 
and  Juliet  of  Tokio,  at  whose  grave  I, 
reverently,  burned  a  bundle  of  incense 
sticks.  The  spot  is  a  quiet  nook  in  a 
bamboo  garden,  near  the  temple  of 
Fudo  Sama  at  Meguro,  where  a  tiny 
pent-house  has  been  raised  over  the  an- 
cient stones  marking  the  resting-place 
of  the  ill-starred  Japanese  lovers.  Their 
stoiy  is  told  in  Mitford's  "  Tales  of  Old 
Japan,"  nor  can  you  peruse  it,  or  hear 
any  native  relate  it,  without  feeling  how 
immeasurably  superior  Komurasaki — 
"Little  Pui-ple"  —  was  to  Gompachi. 
And  another  strange  thing  is,  that 
though  the  national  morality,  from 
our  point  of  view,  would  be  called 
"low,"  and  the  position  accorded  to 
women  has  assuredly  not  been  such  as 
to  make  them  heroic,  nowhere  in  the 
world  were  wives  more  faithful ;  and 
nowhere  have  there  been  more  moving 
love-stories  than  in  Japan.  I  recall 
a  tale — whether  already  published  I 
know  not — of  a  beautiful  Japanese  girl, 
beloved  and  sought  in  man-iage  by  a 
handsome  but  worthless  young  Samu- 
rai. For  family  rea- 
sons she  was  wedded 
to  another  young 
nobleman  who  treat- 
ed her  veiy  well,  and 
to  whom  she  became 
fondly  attached,  al- 
though she  had  orig- 
inally returned  the 
passion  of  her  good- 
for  -  nothing  lover. 
This  latter  held 
some  family  secret, 
the  disclosure  of 
which  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the 
fortunes  and  repu- 
tation of  her  house. 
A  year  or  two  after  her  marriage  he  met 
her  walking  abroad  in  Tokio,  and  felt  so 
violent  a  renewal  of  admiration  for  her 
beauty  that  he  determined  to  stick  at 
nothing  to  gain  her.     The  guilty  propo- 
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sals  which  he  managed  to  convey  to  her 
being  indignantly  rejected,  he  decided 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  her  mother  the 
knowledge  which  he  possessed  of  the 
family  secret.  It  happened  that  one  day, 
while  visiting  at  her  mother's  house,  she 
overheard  her  desperate  suitor  threat- 
ening the  aged  lady  with  death,  and  the 
publication  of  the  household  disgrace, 
if  she  did  not  obtain  for  him  posses- 
sion of  his  beautiful  lost  mistress.  Her 
mother's  distress  and  danger,  and  the 
sound  of  the  worthless  lover's  sword- 
blade  ringing  as  it  left  the  scabbard, 
caused  her  to  form  an  instant  resolu- 
tion. Breaking  into  the  room,  she  said, 
"  I  have  heard  you,  and  know  how  cru- 
el and  dangerous  you  are ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  our  foi-mer  attachment,  and 
for  my  mother's  peace,  and  the  family 
honor,  I  consent  to  what  jou  demand ; 
on  condition  that  you  first  kill  my  hus- 
band. He  lies  at  night  surrounded 
by  trustworthy  and  fearless  retainers. 
I  will  give  them  sleeping  draughts, 
and  you  must  come  in  the  dark  with 
your  sword  and  slay  him.  But  in 
order  that  you  may  perceive  which 
is  my  husband's  head,  I  wiU  wet  it 
with  water  after  he  has  fallen  asleep." 
The  wicked  lover  eagerly  agreed  ;  the 
mother  was  too  terrified  to  intervene. 


Queen  Oto  Tachibani   Hime  Leaping  into  the  Sea. — Page  325, 


At  the  appointed  hour  of  the  night, 
when  all  was  still,  he  made  his  way 
into  the  yafihiH,  and  advanced  unhin- 
dered, amid  the  slumbering  retainers, 
into  the  darkened  chamber  of  the  be- 
trayed lord.     Kneeling  down,  he  lightly 


felt  head  after  head  among  those  of  the 
sleepers,  and  came  at  last  upon  one  sat- 
urated with  water.  With  a  quick  stroke 
of  his  razor-like  blade  he  severed  the 
head,  and,  rolling  it  in  his  cloth,  hurried 
forth  into  the  street  again,  that  he 
might  thereafter  show  it  and  claim  ful- 
filment of  her  promise.  Arrived  at  his 
own  house,  he  proceeded  to  unfold  his 
dreadful  burden,  and  when  the  light  of 
the  andou  fell  upon  the  features,  it  was 
no  man's  head  at  all,  but  the  lovely  face 
of  the  woman  whose  peace  he  had  ruined 
met  his  affrighted  gaze.  To  save  her 
mother's  life,  the  family  name,  and  her 
husband's  honor,  she  had  cut  close  her 
own  long  hair,  soaked  her  head  in  water 
and  laid  it  upon  the  pillow,  to  await 
there  with  splendid  fortitude  and  self- 
abnegation  the  certain  visit  of  the  mur- 
derer. Beside  her  pillow  was  found  a 
letter  explaining  the  motives  and  cir- 
cumstances of  her  deed,  and  the  guilty 
lover  himself  became  so  overwhelmed 
with  shame  and  remorse  that,  though 
he  escaped  with  life,  he  turned  monk  at 
a  lonely  temple  in  the  mountains,  per- 
forming daily  penances  there  until  he 
died. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  supe- 
rior virtue  and  elevation  of  character 
among  Japanese  women,  as  compared 
with  Japanese  men,  finds 
a  simple  but  soHd  illus- 
tration in  the  subjoined 
paragraph,  taken  from  a 
local  Tokio  newspaper. 
The  date  is  recent,  but 
any  similar  return,  at 
Q,ny  date  in  the  year,  and 
in  almost  any  part  of 
Japan,  would  probably 
manifest  the  same  ex- 
traordinaiy  preponder- 
ance of  male  offenders 
over  female.  These  fig- 
ures speak  for  them- 
selves !  When  we  find 
only  one  woman  under 
arrest  for  illegal  behav- 
ior to  every  thirty  men, 
it  may  be  judged  how  law-abiding,  self- 
controlled,  and  gentle  in  act  and  word 
and  thought,  are  these  patient  and 
graceful  "  daughters  of  the  Rising  Sun." 
Here  is  the  paragraph,  from  the  Japan 
Mail  of  March  13,  1890  : 
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"  The  number  of  prisoners  in  various 
Tokio  prisons  on  the  15th  instant,  were : 

Males .  Females. 

Under  examination 696  19 

Under  punishment 2,966  111 

In  special  rooms 242  8 

In  corrective  house 38 

Total 3,943        138 

96  arrests  and  83  releases  being  made 
on  the  same  day." 

Such  as  they  are  to -da}',  moreover, 
these  Japanese  women  have  always  been. 
I  picked  up  in  Yokohama  an  old  Latin 
book  by  one  Bernhardus  Varenius,  dated 
1673,  and  entitled  "Descriptio  Regni 
Japonise  et  Siam,"  dedicated  to  "  Her 
most  Serene  and  Puissant  Princess 
Christina,  by  the  grace  of  God  Queen 
of  the  Swedes,  Goths,  and  Vandals." 
This  quaint  old  volume  Avas  printed 
at  Cambridge,  "in  the  shop  of  John 
Hayes,"  and  would  well  repay  transla- 
tion, as  it  contains  many  interesting  par- 
ticulars about  old  Japan,  and  innumera- 
ble anecdotes  illustrating  the  fidelity,  the 
gentleness,  and  the  virtue  of  the  wom- 
en of  Japan.  The  ancient  author  says 
that  when  Japanese  have  been  asked 
why  they  keep  their  women  so  subor- 
dinate, the  answer  was  that  "  in  old 
times,  when  they  had  more  liberty  and 
authority,  deplorable  results  ensued,  re- 
corded in  history,  and  that  the  true 
place  of  woman  in  this  life  is  to  serve 
the  man,  to  amuse  him  when  tired  with 
cares  and  labors,  and  to  bear  and  bring 
up  his  children."  Buddhism — badly  un- 
derstood— has  added,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
to  this  spirit  of  disregard,  teaching  that 
a  woman's  sotd  could  with  difficulty  be 
saved.  But  such,  of  course,  was  never 
the  real  Indian  doctrine.  It  was  and  is 
characteristic  of  the  inequitable  views 
thus  entertained,  that  infidelity  in  the 
wife  was  made  a  capital  offence,  while  it 
was  regarded  as  hardly  so  much  as  a 
fault  in  the  husband.  The  Japanese 
women,  being  taught  obedience  and 
silence  from  their  birth,  accepted  the 
hard  laws  made  by  the  men,  and  have 
moulded  their  natures  in  accordance. 
My  Swedish  doctor  has  an  entire  chap- 
ter headed  "DeJUlditale  el  pudorefijemi- 
naram"  in  which  he  recites  many  noble 
instances  of  their  self-respect  and  high 
sense  of  honor.     He  tells  the  story  of 


a  lady  of  rank  with  whom  the  Tycoon 
once  fell  in  love,  and,  in  order  that  he 
might  possess  her,  played  the  part  of 
David  with  Uriah,  causing  the  husband 
to  be  killed  in  battle.  Afterward  he 
commanded  that  she  should  come  to 
the  palace,  whereujDon  her  answer,  given 
in  the  Latin,  was  this  :  "  Most  potent 
Lord  !  if  I  had  not  been  a  wife,  and  did 
not  now  very  well  know  how  I  have  been 
made  a  widow,  it  would  behoove  me  si- 
lently and  with  reverence  to  rejoice  that 
I  had  been  held  worthy  to  serve  and 
please  your  Majesty.  But  now,  if  you 
oblige  me  to  comply,  I  will  bite  out  my 
own  tongue  and  die.  Yet,  if  your  Ma- 
jesty will  grant  me  this  one  request, 
namely,  to  pass  thirty  days  in  mourning 
while  making  a  sepulchre  for  my  lord, 
and  paying  him  due  honors,  I  shall 
obey  your  Majesty's  will.  I  would  fur- 
ther pray  that  at  the  end  of  this  period 
I  may  hold  a  feast  of  farewell  with  my 
friends  and  relations  in  the  highest 
apartment  of  the  tower  of  the  palace, 
where  I  will  take  my  leave  of  them,  and 
be  finally  done  with  tears  and  sorrows." 
The  Tycoon  consented,  the  feast  was 
held,  and  at  its  close  the  lady  rose,  and 
pretending  to  go  out  upon  the  roof  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air,  threw  herself 
down  upon  the  stones  below,  and  was 
instantly  killed.  Again,  my  doctor 
gives  an  ancient  example  of  the  family 
pride  and  the  singular  absence  of  self- 
ishness or  greed  which  marks  these 
Japanese  women  still.  A  certain  Daimio 
had  in  his  palace  a  very  beautiful  mis- 
tress, of  whom  he  was  needlessly  jeal- 
ous. Her  mother,  an  extremely  poor 
widow,  used  to  send  her  letters  begging 
for  clothes  and  money,  and  whatever  the 
daughter  had  she  woiild  send,  but  was  far 
too  self-respectful  to  ask  special  assist- 
ance for  her  mother,  or  to  reveal  her 
indigence.  One  day  the  Daimio  enter- 
ing, found  her  reading  a  letter  which  she 
endeavored  to  conceal  from  him.  Furi- 
ous with  suspicion,  he  demanded  to  see 
it,  and  she,  overwhelmed  with  shame, 
thrust  the  thin  paper  into  her  mouth 
and  attempted  to  swallow  the  evidence 
of  her  mother's  poverty.  But  it  stuck 
in  her  throat  and  suffocated  her.  The 
savage  husband,  more  than  ever  per- 
suaded that  she  was  concealing  some 
love-epistle,  drew  his  sword,  cut  open 
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her  thi'oat,  and  took  out  the  document, 
readiujjc  wliieh  he  bec^aiiu!  full  of  shaine 
and  remorse  ;  and  to  the  end  of  her  days, 
the  story  says,  kept  the  widow  in  his 
palace  in  the  greatest  honor  and  comfort. 
What  renders  the  semi-angelic  sweet- 
ness of  Japanese  wives,  and  women 
generally,  more  remarkable,  though 
practically  perhaps  it  really  goes  far  to 
explain  it,  is  the  fact  that  marriage,  as 
we  know  it,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist 
for  them.  It  is  true  that  ceremonies 
ai-e  observed  at  a  nuptial  union,  especi- 


prieties."  There  one  may  learn  all  about 
the  presents  of  white  silk  and  wine  and 
condiments  ;  the  sword  of  dignity  for 
the  father-in-law ;  the  silk  robes  stitched 
together  for  the  marriage  night;  the 
bucket  containing  clams  to  make  the 
wedding-soup ;  the  garden-torches ;  the 
mixing  of  the  rice-meal  (curiously  like 
the  Roman  confarreatio) ;  the  two  can- 
dles lighted  and  extinguished  together  ; 
the  table  with  two  carved  wag-tails ; 
the  dried  fish,  seaweed,  and  chestnuts, 
and  the  two  wine  bottles,  with  the  male 
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ally  among  the  upper  classes,  which  are 
elaborate,  and  very  formally  prescribed 
in  the  Sho-rei-Hikke,  or  "  Book  of  Pro- 


and  female  butterfly.  But  all  these  are 
for  verj'  great  people.  For  ordinary 
folk  little  more  is  obsei-ved  than  that  the 
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bride  and  bridegroom  should  drink  to- 
gether nine  tiny  cups  of  sake,  after 
which  the  bride  changes  her  white 
dress  for  a  kimono,  presented  by  the 
bridegroom,  and  the  union  is  registered 


Some  Types  of  Japanese   Babies. 

at  the  office  of  the  Cho.  Nevertheless, 
as  far  as  the  man  is  concerned,  it  is  a 
union  dependent  only  upon  his  good 
pleasure.  He  can  and  does  divorce  his 
wife  on  any  of  seven  grounds,  among 
which  are  "  disobedience,"  "  talking  too 
much,"  and  "  jealousy."  Practically  he 
can  at  any  time  send  her  away,  and  in 
proof  of  this  the  statistics  of  1888  show 
that  one  marriage  out  of  every  three  in 
Japan  ended  in  divorce.  A  vei*y  ami- 
able friend  of  mine,  an  officer  of  the 
Imperial  Household,  told  me,  without 
much  self-blame  or  hesitation,  that  he 
had  sent  a  wife  away,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached,  and  who  was  of  faultless 
character,  because  she  did  not  get  on  well 
with  her  mother-in-law  !  In  the  upper 
classes  it  is  doubtless  not  good  form  to 


do  this  if  you  can  easily  help  it,  but  the 
discontented  husband  finds  easy  conso- 
lation from  other  arms  without  much  re- 
proach from  his  discarded  spouse,  who 
early  learns  that  watchword  of  a  Japan- 
ese woman's  existence, 
"  damatte."  To  be  silent. 
Tinder  whatever  neglect 
or  tmkindness,  is  her 
chief  resource,  forced 
upon  her  not  less  by  tra- 
dition than  b}'  prudence. 
That  deplorable  old  op- 
portunist Konfutze,  or 
Confucius,  wrote  :  "  The 
man  stands  in  impor- 
tance above  the  woman  ; 
he  has  the  right  of  the 
strong  over  the  weak. 
Heaven  ranks  before 
earth,  and  a  prince  be- 
fore his  minister."  Again 
he  says,  "The  hen  that 
crows  in  the  morning 
brings  misfortune."  In 
the  Japanese  Jiisho  there 
is  a  passage  which  runs 
— "  When  the  goddesses 
saw  the  gods  for  the  first 
time,  they  were  the  first 
to  cry  out,  '  Oh !  what 
beautiful  males  ! '  But 
the  gods  were  greatly 
displeased,  and  said: 
'We,  who  are  so  strong 
and  powerful,  should  by 
rights  have  been  the  first 
to  speak ;  how  is  it  that, 
on  the  contrary,  these  females  speak 
first  ?  This  is  indeed  vulgar.' "  The  Jap- 
anese wife,  therefore,  in  too  many  cases, 
has  nothing  whatever  intervening  be- 
tween her  gentle  head  and  this  suspend- 
ed Damocles'  sword  of  easy  divorce,  ex- 
cept the  good -will  of  her  lord,  a  certain 
social  sentiment,  and  her  daily  power  to 
please.  Where  unions  endure  the  hus- 
band was  a  good  fellow,  and  as  for  the 
wife,  elle  a  su  plaire  !  I  am,  by  my  in- 
quiries, inclined  to  believe  that  it  was 
really  for  this  reason  that  blackening  the 
teeth  and  shaving  the  eyebrows — still  a 
quite  common  custom  in  Japan — was 
adopted,  if  not  invented,  by  married 
women,  in  order  definitely  to  declare 
themselves  a  class  apart  from  concubines 
and  prostitutes,  the  iro-onna,  the  joru. 
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and  the  o-mekake.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
very  death  of  beauty  to  put  a  black  lacq- 
uer on  the  teeth,  which  are  generally  so 
regular  and  so  brilliant,  and  to  shave 
away  the  eyebrows,  usually  so  arched  and 
silken.  But  from  the  time  of  Murasaki 
Shikibu  in  a.d.  1008,  wives  have  actually 
made  this  sacrifice,  to  give  themselves  the 
unmistakable  cachet  of  mamed  dignity, 
even  at  the  cost  of  personal  charms  and 
also  of  physical  attractiveness.  Of  late 
the  custom  is  largely  dying  out,  and 
naturally,  for  it  is  a  great  trouble,  as 
well  as  a  hideous  disfigurement,  to  paint 
the  teeth  every  other  day  with  a  sticky 
mixture  of  iron-oxide  and  gall-nuts,  and 
to  keep  the  eyebrows  closely  shaved. 
Thousands  of  women  ma}',  however,  still 
be  seen,  with  mouths  W'hich  would  have 
been  pretty,  darkened  into  the  ap- 
pearance of  tooth- 
less cavities ;  and, 
perhaps,  latterly,  it 
was  rather  for  fash- 
ion or  tradition 
than  for  social  reas- 
ons that  the  habit 
was  maintained. 
But  I  do  not  think 
it  is  an  error  to  say 
that  the  strange 
sacrifice  originated, 
or  was  at  any  rate 
long  continued, 
from  the  desire  of 
manied  Japanese 
women  to  establish, 
at  any  expense  of 
personal  vanity,  a 
distinction  which 
registration  at  the 
local  office  poorly 
confirmed,  and 
which  the  hus- 
band's affection  and 
equity  could  not  be 
trusted  to  sustain. 
The  preliminar- 
ies of  a  marriage — 
if  such  insecure 
unions  can  so  be 
designated — are  as 
follows :  When  a 
boy  or  girl  has 
reached  a  marriage- 
able age,  the  parents  secure  a  suitable 
partner.     Custom  rules  that  the  conduct 


of  the  affair  must  be  entrusted  to  a  mid- 
dleman (nakodo) — some  discreet  married 
friend,  who  not  only  negotiates  the  mar- 
riage, but  remains  through  life  a  sort  of 
god-father  to  the  young  couple,  a  referee 
to  whom  disputes  may  be  submitted  for 
arbitration.  Having  fixed  on  an  ehgible 
parti,  the  middleman  arranges  for  what 
is  termed  the  mi-ai,  the  "mutual  view- 
ing " — a  meeting  at  which  the  pair  are 
allowed  to  see,  sometimes  even  to  speak 
to,  each  other.  The  interview  should 
take  place  either  at  the  middleman's  own 
residence,  or  at  some  private  house  de- 
signated by  the  parents  on  both  sides. 
But  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
a  picnic,  a  part}'  to  the  theatre,  or  a 
visit  to  a  temple,  often  seiTCS  the  pur- 
pose. If  the  man  objects  to  the  girl,  or 
the  girl  to  the  man,  after  the  "mutual 
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inspection,"  there  is  an  end  of  the  mat- 
ter, in  theory  at  least.     But  in  practice 
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the  young  people  are  in  their  parents' 
hands,  to  do  as  their  parents  may  ordain. 
The  girl,  in  particular,  is  a  nobody  in 
the  matter.  It  is  not  for  girls  to  have 
opinions.  And  W.  Chamberlain,  who  is 
the  high  authority  for  the  above  particu- 
lars, observes,  on  the  general  subject, 
in  his  admirable  little  book  "  Things 
Japanese  :" 

"  When  it  is  added  that  a  Japanese 
bride  has  no  bridesmaids,  that  the  young 
couple  go  off  cm  no  honeymoon,  that  a 
Japanese  wife  is  not  only  supposed  to 
obey   her  husband,  but  actually   does 


so  ;  that  the  husband,  if  well  enough 
off,  probably  has  a  concubine  besides, 
and  makes  no  secret  of  it,  indeed  of- 
ten keeps  her  in  the  same  house  with 
his  wife,  and  that  the  mother-in-law, 
with  us  a  terror  to  the  man,  is  not  only 
a  terror  but  a  daily  and  hourly  cross  to 
the  girl — for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
girl  has  to  live  with  her  husband's  family 
and  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  his  rela- 
tions— when  due  consideration  is  given 
to  all  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  seen 
that  marriage  in  Japan  is  a  vastly  dif- 
ferent thing,  socially  as  well  as  legally, 
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from  marriage  in  England  or  the  United 
States.  In  this  part  of  the  world  it  is, 
in  truth,  a  case,  not  of  place  aux  dames, 
hxxi  place  aux  messieurs." 

The  outcome  of  it  all  is  a  different 
standard  of  morality  from  ours,  which 
has,  perhaps,  its  owti  excellences  and 
advantages,  but  admits  ideas  strange 
and  unacceptable  to  Western  proprietj'. 
Christianity  and  chivalry  combining  in 
the  West  and  North  have  made  a  sacra- 
ment of  love.  In  Japan  Buddhism  has 
sternly  disparaged  human  affection,  Con- 
fucianism has  degraded  it,  and  the  un- 
imaginative nature  of  the  Japanese  male 
has  made  it  a  pastime  and  amusement 
merely.  Japanese  women  generally  have 
accepted,  in  theory,  this  inadequate  view 
of  the  sexual  relations,  and  for  many 
ages  have  placed  fidelity  of  mind  higher 
than  chastity  of  body.  No  doubt  in  the 
upper  and  richer  classes  the  rule  is  that 
a  girl  should  be  very  carefully  reared  and 
guarded  until  she  marries,  and  should 
then  Uve  a  most  exemplary  and  dutiful 
life,  innocent  of  even  the  desire  to  stray 
from  virtue,  till  the  day  when  the  fire 
is  Hghted  to  consume  her  faithful  flesh. 
But  that  very  lady  would  talk  about  her 
less  fortunate  sisters,  the  musmees  of  the 
Yoshiwara,  the  geishas,  and  the  more  or 
less  permanent  concubines  who  every- 
where abound,  in  a  way  which  would 
quickly  show  how  different  from  English 
or  American  views  is  that  of  Japanese 
society  about  the  relations  of  the  sexes. 
This  is  a  country  where  it  is  not  only 
common  for  a  girl  to  sell  herself  to 
pubhc  use  for  the  sake  of  her  parents, 
but  also  where  she  will  be  rather  ad- 
mired and  praised  than  blamed  for  it, 
and  her  parents  pitied  more  than — as 
they  should  be — execrated.  This  is  a 
country  where  prostitutes  are,  by  no 
chance,  seen  in  the  streets,  and  where 
such  evil  displays  as  are  exhibited  in 
London  or  San  Francisco  would  shock 
the  taste  and  shame  the  modesty  of 
everybody  ;  yet  where,  every  nightfall, 
thousands  of  gayly-attired  damsels  sit 
in  long  rows  behind  the  grille  of  the 
houses  in  countless  Yoshiivaras.  Not 
once  in  a  thousand  instances  do  even 
these  poor  joro  lose  their  self-respect, 
or  that  sustained  propriety  and  savoir 
/aire  which  makes  one  say  that  all  Japa- 
nese women  alike  are  ladies  bom.  In 
Vol.  IX. —34 


the  same  mood  and  mode  temporary 
alliances  are  formed  (as  everybody  may 
know  who  has  read  that  brilliantly  offen- 
sive book  "  Madame  Chrysanth6me  "), 
where  the  Japanese  mistress  generally 
shows  herself  as  gentle,  as  attached,  as 
faithful  as  if  she  were  mated  for  life. 
Yet  even  by  the  light  of  M.  Pierre 
Loti's  glitteiing  egotism  the  most  casual 
reader  may  perceive  how  infinitely  su- 
perior, morally  and  socially,  O  Kiku 
San  was  to  her  French  satirist ;  and 
if  only  she  could  write  a  book  in  the 
same  language  entitled,  "  M.  Loti,"  by 
Madame  Chrysantheme,  it  would  be 
seen  what  a  poor  creature  the  cultured 
French  naval  officer  and  flaneur  of  the 
boulevards  must  appear  beside  the  gen- 
tle-hearted Asiatic  girl,  whose  immoral- 
ities belonged  to  Confucianism,  and  her 
virtues  to  herself.  The  subject,  although 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  which  Ja- 
pan presents,  cannot,  of  course,  be  dis- 
cussed here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  hasty 
judgments  are  almost  sure  to  entail  in- 
justice both  to  the  nation  and  the  in- 
dividual. 

The  principal  Japanese  good  quali- 
ties, according  to  a  high  educational 
authority  here,  Mr.  Nose  Ei,  are  "loy- 
alty, filial  piety,  benevolence,  personal 
cleanliness ;  and  " — he  very  boldly  adds 
— "chastity."  These,  he  mentions,  are 
strictly  indigenous,  being  due  neither  to 
Buddhism  nor  Confucianism.  The  code 
of  honor,  called  Memhoku,  that  governed 
the  actions  of  all  the  well-bom,  and  con- 
strained them  to  the  highest  punctilio 
and  strictest  chivalry  of  speech  and  ac- 
tion, was  purely  Japanese  in  source  and 
inspiration.  Mr.  Nose  Ei  sees  vsdth  me 
the  fundamental  characteristic  of  Japan- 
ese life  in  an  extreme  aversion  to  dis- 
grace, which  implies  self-respect  and  the 
passion  to  be  well  thought  of,  leading  to 
the  constant  desire  to  please,  and  this 
to  perfect  manners. 

"In  other  coimtries,"  says  Mr.  Nose 
Ei,"  ethical  diction  is  derived  from  sacred 
writings.  The  terms  in  vogue  in  China 
came  from  the  classics ;  those  of  Europe 
from  the  Bible ;  those  of  India  and  Tur- 
key from  the  Koran  or  Buddhist  script- 
ures ;  but  in  Japan  the  words  which  are 
best  known  as  expressive  of  moral  states, 
actions,  and  feelings  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, purely  native,  and  have  no  con- 
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nection  with  any  religious  creed  what- 
ever. Mr.  Nose  Ei  gives  the  following 
specimens  of  such  words :  "  Ai-sumanu 
(inexcusable,  improper,  wrong) ;  membo- 
kunai  (ashamed,  crestfallen) ;  futo-doki- 
sen-ban  (audacious,  insolent) ;  mottainai 
(wrong,  improper) ;  kinodoku,  'poison  of 
the  spirit '  (concern  for  others,  regret) ; 
appare  (splendid,  admirable) ;  furachi 
(unprincipled,  lawless,  wicked) ;  kawai 
(lovable,  dear,  pretty) ;  otonashi  (quiet, 
obedient,  meek) ;  muri-no-nai  (just,  rea- 
sonable, right)  ;  fugyoseki  (wicked  or 
immoral  conduct);  taisetsu  shigoku  (of 
the  greatest  consequence,  of  the  highest 
Talue) ;  ikiji  (obstinacy,  an  unyielding 
temper) ;  ritsugisha  (an  upright,  straight- 
forward person) ;  buchoho  (ignorant, 
awkward,  bungling) ;  and  kuchioshii  (a 
thing  to  be  deplored  or  regretted)." 

This  is  as  true  as  it  is  striking,  and 
goes  far  to  prove  that  the  Japanese  real- 
ly did  invent  an  elaborate  morahty  for 
themselves ;  and  that  when  an  ancient 
Samurai  said  "sumanu  koto  I"  about 
something  wrong,  and  preferred  to  dis- 
embowel himself  rather  than  do  it,  he  re- 
ferred his  conscience  to  "  the  eternal  fit- 
ness of  things,"  and  proved  by  example 
that  "  revelations  "  are  not  necessary  to 
teach  men  to  love  the  right  and  hate  the 
wrong.  Nay,  the  poets  of  Japan  have, 
again  and  again,  enforced  the  doctrine 
that  the  clean  spirit  makes  the  clean 
body,  and  that  good  deeds  are  better 
than  long  prayers.  Sugawara  Michizane 
wrote : 

"  Kokoro  dani  makoto  no 
Michi  ni  kanainaba 
Inorazu  totemo  kami  wa 
Manoranu.^'' 

which  is,  being  freely  interpreted : 

"  So  long  as  a  man's  heart  stray 
No  step  from  his  road  of  right, 
He  may  pray,  or  forbear  to  pray, 
But  is  dear  in  the  Kami's*  sight." 

The  objection  to  second  marriages, 
which  was  so  strongly  felt  by  the  Jap- 
anese women  of  former  days ;  the  Samu- 
rai's disregard  of  death  when  clan  obli- 
gations had  to  be  fulfilled,  which  was  so 
conspicuous  in  the  old  days,  these  find 
no  parallel  in  Chinese  morals.  After  the 
manner  of  most  Japanese  writers  on  this 
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subject,  Mr.  Nose  Ei  dwells  on  the  loyal- 
ty to  the  throne  manifested  in  Japan  as 
something  entirely  unique,  and  certain- 
ly the  Emperor's  name  and  person  are 
still  "things  to  conjure  with  "  in  the  land. 
I  stood  lately  all  day  near  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  at  the  great  military  review  of 
Nagoya,  and  studied  with  natural  and 
respectful  interest  the  form  and  bear- 
ing of  the  man  most  representative  in 
all  this  world  of  the  principle  of  heredi- 
tary monarchy.  The  dark,  middle-sized, 
silent,  absorbed  potentate,  upon  whom  I 
gazed,  wearing  the  golden-peaked  kepi, 
buckskin  breeches,  and  dark  blue  gen- 
eral's coat  with  the  golden -flowered 
chrysanthemum,  was  the  lineal  descend- 
ant, through  an  unbroken  Hne  of  Japan- 
ese emperors,  from  Jimmu  Tenno,  who 
reigned  two  thousand  five  hundred  years 
ago.  Nay,  more,  of  the  divine  genera- 
tions ending  vrith  Tzanagi  and  Tzanami, 
who,  being  taught  the  art  of  love  by 
water-wagtails,  married  and  gave  birth 
to  the  various  islands  of  the  Japanese 
Archipelago,  as  well  as  to  innumerable 
gods  and  goddesses.  During  the  ut- 
most power  of  the  Shoguns,  the  Mikado 
always  remained  the  divine  head  of  the 
state,  the  fountain  of  honor,  although 
the  Hojo  dynasty,  while  they  ruled,  and 
during  whose  sway,  by  the  by,  the  in- 
vading fleet  of  Kublai-Kan  was  repulsed, 
thought  nothing  of  removing  Mikados 
to  distant  islands.  The  cannon-shots 
fired  by  the  combined  fleets  at  Shimono- 
shiki  brought  abovit  the  end  of  the 
Shogunate,  and  in  1867-68  the  dreams 
of  those  who  had  studied  and  loved 
ancient  Japanese  history  were  realized  ; 
things  went  back  to  the  primitive  times 
so  far  as  to  make  the  Emperor  actual 
sovereign  again,  as  well  as  Mikado.  This 
year  is  to  witness  the  opening  of  the 
first  parliament,  for  which  the  elections 
have  just  been  completed,  amid  a  quie- 
tude which  may,  and  it  is  hoped  will, 
prove  permanent.  It  would  task  vol- 
umes to  describe  the  immense  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  Japan  since 
what  is  often  called  the  0  Jishin,  the 
"  great  political  earthquake."  Of  all 
these  changes  the  still  youthful  Empe- 
ror, standing  in  the  artillery  smoke  upon 
the  hill  near  Nagoya,  amid  the  wild  pur- 
ple azaleas,  was  at  once  the  monument 
and  the  symbol 
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No  change  was  greater  in  its  effect 
upon  Japanese  life  than  the  edict  of 
January  1,  1877,  which  forever  took  his 
two  swords  out  of  the  girdle  of  the  Sa- 
murai. These  high-born  gentlemen  had 
been  accustomed  to  regard  the  sword  as 
the  life  and  soul  of  their  order,  and  yet 
in  a  single  day  they  laid  them  finally  and 
silently  aside.  Thucydides  justly  says 
that  "  to  carry  iron  {(TL^-qpo<^opfLv)  is  the 
mark  of  barbarism  ; "  and  although  the 
sword  taught  noble  manners  it  led  to 
cruel  deeds  and  bitter  tyranny.  There 
were  swashbucklers,  who  would  try 
their  new  blades  upon  the  bodies  of  beg- 
gars, and  even  of  women  sleeping  by  the 
wells.  An  absolute  worship,  social  and 
artistic,  arose  for  the  sword.  The  Dai- 
mio  and  Samurai  made  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  time  centre  around 
it.  It  had  its  special  etiquettes  ;  it  grew 
to  be  at  once  the  terror  and  the  safe- 
guard of  society  ;  and,  no  doubt,  modern 
Japanese  politeness  is  largely  traceable 
to  those  punctilious  days,  when  to  turn 
the  point  of  a  sheathed  katana  toward 
anybody  was  a  challenge,  and  when  the 
weapon  could  not  be  replaced  in  the 
sheath — if  once  drawn — without  some- 
body's blood.  Craftsmanship  and  art 
naturally  lavished  their  best  skill  upon 
this  national  symbol  of  the  Yamato- 
Damashii  (the  "  spirit  of  Japan  ").  Blades 
were  brought  to  such  perfection  of  tem- 
per that  almost  mii-aciilous  feats  are  re- 
corded of  them,  and  the  swordsmith's 
profession  was  held  chief  of  all.  The 
forging  of  a  great  blade  was  conducted 
with  ceremonies  as  solemn  as  those  at- 
tending the  birth  of  a  nobleman's  child. 
Daimios  often  gave  away  whole  estates 
for  a  famous  weapon,  or  for  the  pair  of 
swords,  the  long  katana,  and  the  shorter 
ivakizashi,  which  they  placed  in  the  obi 
of  the  eldest  son,  when  he  attained  the 
age  of  fifteen  years.  The  metal-work- 
ers spent  all  the  resources  of  their  taste 
and  skill  in  ornamenting  the  guard, 
tsuba ;  the  menuki,  or  hilt-studs  ;  the 
pommel  of  the  handle,  kashira ;  the 
blade-ring,  fuchi ;  the  cord-cleat,  kuri- 
kata,  and  the  scabbard  -  tip,  kojiri. 
Daintier  or  more  delightful  things  can- 
not be  found  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and 
inlaid  work  than  many  of  these  exhibit, 
and  beautiful  and  wonderful  toil  was 
also  given  to  the  kodzuka,  a  short  dag- 


ger kept  on  one  side  of  the  large  sword, 
and  to  the  kozai,  a  sort  of  sharp  skewer, 
bearing  the  warrior's  mon,  which  used 
to  be  left  stuck  in  the  corpse  of  the  slain 
enemy,  as  a  species  of  card  of  owner- 
ship. How  much  the  pride  felt  in  these 
exquisite  instruments  of  rage  or  re- 
venge, and  the  fierce  punctilio  attach- 
ing to  their  carriage,  bred  and  fostered 
violence  was  acknowledged  by  the  old 
governments,  which  would  frequently 
issue  edicts  forbidding  such  and  such  a 
lord  even  to  bear  abroad  a  certain  weap- 
on, as  being  too  notoi-iously  famous  and 
deadly  to  be  kept  unused.  The  two- 
sworded  men  were,  besides,  marked  for 
an  aristocracy  by  the  mere  sight  of  the 
twofold  lethal  implements  projecting 
from  their  girdle.  In  one  day,  never- 
theless, the  ancient  and  bloody  distinc- 
tion disappeared !  The  swords  vanished, 
and  the  old  order  passed  away  with 
them.  You  may  now  buy  in  a  curio- 
shop  the  gold-hilted  blade  which  kept  a 
province  in  fear,  and  as  likely  as  not 
your  boy,  and  your  daughter's  musmee 
are  children  of  a  Samurai,  who  has  gone 
into  business,  and  has  quite  forgotten 
even  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
seppuku. 

This  sep)puku — more  vulgarly  styled 
hara-kiri,  or  "belly-cutting" — was  the 
offspring  and  crown  of  the  Japanese  cult 
of  the  sword,  and  a  most  solemn  and 
dignified  ceremony.  If  his  crime  were 
not  per  se  very  heinous  or  disgraceful, 
the  Samurai  was  allowed  to  die  volun- 
tarily, by  his  beloved  steel ;  but  the  mode 
of  death  rendered  it  almost  the  highest 
distinction.  The  warrior  notified  to  die 
was  placed  in  charge  of  a  great  noble- 
man. New  mats  with  white  binding, 
covered  with  white  silk,  were  stretched 
for  his  seat ;  flags  with  quotations  from 
the  sacred  books  were  placed  at  the  four 
comers;  and  the  candles  in  bamboo- 
stands  were  also  wrapped  in  the  same 
mourning  badges.  An  excessive  illumi- 
nation was,  however,  thought  not  deco- 
rous. Two  screens  of  white  paper  shut 
from  sight  the  short,  sharp  dirk,  laid 
reverently  upon  a  lacquered  tray,  the 
new  white  bucket  to  hold  the  head,  the 
incense-burner,  the  pail  of  water,  and 
the  copper  basin.  The  honored  crim- 
inal dines,  bathes,  puts  on  his  dress  of 
ceremony,  and   takes   his   seat   on  the 
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mats  at  the  "  hour  of  the  monkey,"  about 
four  in  the  afternoon.  Censors  attend 
from  the  government  to  witness  the 
proceedings,  and  the  doomed  but  dig- 
nified Samurai  is  accompanied  by  six 
gentlemen,  of  whom  two  are  his  espe- 
cial seconds,  kaishi-ku,  who  may  be  his 
close  friends,  and  must  be  persons  of 
rank,  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
the  sword.  It  was  high  etiquette  to  bor- 
row from  the  criminal  his  own  weap- 
on, which  the  chief  kaishi-ku  would 
hold  behind  him,  ready  to  employ  at  the 
proper  moment.  That  moment  arrived 
when  the  tray,  covered  with  white  em- 
broidered silk,  bearing  the  dirk,  was 
most  respectfully  presented  to  the  vic- 
tim, who  reaching  out  to  take  it,  and  to 
raise  it  to  his  forehead,  first  hitched  his 
sleeves  under  his  knees,  in  order  that  he 
might  faU  forward,  and  not  backward, 
for  that  would  be  dishonorable.  Actu- 
al disembowelling  was  seldom  or  never 
performed.  The  Samurai  plunged  the 
dirk,  more  or  less  deeply,  into  the  left 
side  of  his  abdomen,  and  at  that  instant, 
or  sometimes  even  while  he  reached  out 
for  the  weapon,  his  chief  second  struck 
off  his  head.  Afterward,  while  he  knelt 
and  wiped  the  blade  with  white  paper, 
the  junior  kaishi-ku  took  up  the  head 
and  presented  it  to  the  censors  for  iden- 
tification, carrying  it  by  the  top-knot 
upon  thick  paper  laid  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand. 

I  must  forbid  myself  altogether  to 
dwell  upon  Japanese  art,  although  it 
forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  life  of  the 
people,  who  are,  as  the  Greeks  were,  a 
nation  of  artists  ;  greatest,  no  doubt,  in 
little  things.  What  the  Japanese  paint- 
er and  designer  loves  most  is  line  ;  and 
never  have  there  been  such  masters  in 
this  respect.  The  great  exhibition  of 
the  present  year  in  Tokio  shows  the 
chief  draughtsmen  and  painters  passing 
into  a  new  style,  where  they  will  em- 
ploy modern  methods  and  try  to  adopt 
the  European  technique.  Nobody  can 
yet  tell  what  is  to  come  of  this  ;  at  pres- 
ent the  results  are  not  very  promising. 
But  they  have  nothing  to  learn  as  carvers 
of  ivory  and  wood  and  metal,  as  work- 
ers in  bronze,  and  at  the  exquisite  cloi- 
sonne enamel,  the  latest  specimens  of 
which  are  the  very  finest.  In  porce- 
lain again,  though  Japan  seems  to  have 


learned  it  from  Corea,  she  has  done,  as 
everybody  knows,  wonderful  things  since 
1600  A.D.  In  the  art  of  lacquer  the  Jap- 
anese surpass  the  whole  world,  but  it 
needs  an  education  to  recognize  and  ap- 
preciate really  first-class  specimens  of 
this.  As  for  Japanese  music,  there  is 
not  much  to  praise  in  it.  The  samisen 
twangles  everywhere  ;  but  its  effects  are 
terribly  meagre,  the  airs  played  are  sad- 
ly monotonous  ;  the  only  time  is  com- 
mon time  ;  there  is  no  harmony,  and 
though  Japanese  women  have  delightful 
voices,  rendering  their  language  always 
musical,  the  style  of  singing  which  they 
adopt  is  forced,  nasal,  and  unnatural. 
But  of  their  dancing — which  is  Javanese 
rather  than  Japanese  in  origin — I  con- 
fess myself  a  confirmed  votary  and  ad- 
mirer. It  has  not  indeed  the  meas- 
ured grace  of  the  Indian  nautch-girl,  and 
quite  ignores,  of  course — being  Japan- 
ese, and  therefore  sober,  restrained,  and, 
in  an  Asiatic  way,  Greek — the  vigorous 
gymnastics  of  the  European  ballet,  or 
the  violent  exercises  of  a  London  ball- 
room. But  if  you  love  charm  of  chang- 
ing line,  rhythmical  movement  so  con- 
ceived and  executed  that  picture  passes 
into  picture  conveying  unbroken  and 
delicate  ideas  ;  if  you  know  how  to  ap- 
preciate in  the  really  accomplished 
geisha  that  which  she  can  show  you,  a 
nameless,  fleeting,  subtle  delight  of 
fluttering  robes  and  glancing  feet,  glid- 
ing and  combining  grace,  music,  and 
motion  as  the  figures  of  Choephori  do 
on  the  friezes  of  Phidias,  then  you  wiU 
be  pleased,  as  you  sit  among  the  lac- 
quered dishes  of  your  Japanese  dinner, 
to  watch  the  maiko  dressed  like  flowers 
and  waving  like  flowers  in  the  wind  to 
the  strings  of  the  koto,  samisen,  and  the 
throbs  of  the  drum.  These  dances  are 
all  more  or  less  dramatic,  but  there  are 
others,  including  the  religious,  histo- 
rical, and  idyllic  dances  of  the  No, 
which  are  entirely  classical,  traditional, 
and  complicated  hy  allusion,  being  con- 
sequently very  difficult  to  understand 
without  a  key.  A  most  beautiful  per- 
formance witnessed  in  the  grounds  of 
the  governor  of  Tokio  would  have  been 
in  any  case  chai*ming,  but  perfectly  un- 
intelligible without  the  programmes  dis- 
tributed by  his  Excellency  among  the 
guests.    By  the  help  of  these  we  com- 
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prehended  that  the  skilful  danseuse  in 
gold  and  blue,  gliding  hither  and  thith- 
er, was  Fujimusmee,  a  "  Wisteria  Maid- 
en," disappointed  in  love.  She  laments 
over  the  fickleness  of  her  lover.  She 
sends  him  many  love-letters,  but  they 
are  never  answered.  So  she  believes 
that  he  must  have  fallen  in  love  with 
some  other  maiden.  She  dances  elo- 
quently to  a  song  expressing  her  con- 
stant but  despairing  affection  for  him. 
"Beauteous  as  are  the  many-colored 
clusters,  none  is  as  fair  as  thou.  For 
the  butterfly  that  I  have  left  behind, 
it  doubtless  blooms  and  smiles  for- 
getting me."  We  also  learned  to  fol- 
low with  informed  interest  the  twink- 
ling steps  and  wandering  evolutions 
of  O  Kofuji,  in  the  dance  of  a  dam- 
sel styled  "  The  Pine  Breeze  on  the 
Beach."  Her  light  feet  expounded  how, 
in  very  ancient  days,  a  noble  of  high 
rank,  by  name  Yukihira,  during  his 
short  sojourn  at  a  seaside  village  named 
Sumanoura  (Beach  of  Suma),  fell  in  love 
with  a  maiden  of  low  birth  named  Mat- 
sukaze  (Pine-breeze).  The  maiden's 
love  for  him  was  ten  times  as  great. 
But  on  account  of  the  difference  of 
their  ranks  they  loved  in  vain  and  were 
soon  parted.  Long  after  the  deaths  of 
these  lovers  there  lived  at  Sumanoura 
a  girl  called  Kofuji,  a  salt-maker's 
daughter.  The  unsatisfied  and  longing 
spirit  of  Matsukaze  fills  this  girl.  Ko- 
fuji thinks  that  everything  she  sees  is 
Yukihira,  who  was  Matsuikaze's  love. 
She  fixes  on  a  pine-tree  which  she  be- 
lieves to  be  her  lover,  and,  believing  that 
she  is  called  by  him,  runs  up  to  it.  An- 
other character,  Konobei,  is  in  love  with 
Kofuji,  and  as  she  utters  words  of  pas- 
sion, he,  imagining  that  they  are  ad- 
dressed to  him,  expresses  his  willingness 
to  return  her  love.  It  is  simply  a  dance 
of  a  love-lorn  girl  in  company  with  a 
rural  swain,  but  full  of  such  grace,  such 
artistic  spirit,  such  measured  marriage 
of  foot  and  heart,  that  a  Parisian  or  Vi- 
ennese pas-seal  became  a  clumsy  athlet- 
icism matched  with  it. 

Japanese  names  well  deserve  a  para- 
graph to  themselves.  The  men,  if  of 
good  descent,  have  the  Kabane,  a  sort 
of  clan  or  house-name  like  "  Akimoto," 
"Tachibane,"  "Fiikuzawa."  The  Myoji 
is  the  surname,  very  frequently  derived 


from  localities,  the  birthplaces  of  the 
family,  es  Amenomori,  "  the  grove  where 
it  rains;"  Tanaka,  "  amid  the  rice-fields ; " 
Yama-moto,  "  at  the  mountain's  foot." 
Then  there  is  the  personal  appellation, 
like  Qentaro,  Tsunejiro,  often  answering 
to  our  "Septimus,"  "Decimus,"  and  de- 
scribing the  order  of  a  boy's  birth  in 
the  family  ;  but  the  jitsamyo,  or  true 
name,  is  more  frequently  employed  in 
lieu  of  this,  and  corresponds  i;0  our 
Christian  name,  such  as  Marashige,  Yos- 
hisada,  Tamotsu,  Takeji,  Mano.  Then 
there  is  the  Azana,  a  kind  of  title,  much 
affected  by  Chinese  scholars,  and  the' 
nom  de  pluvie  or  de  pinceau  taken  by 
literary  or  artistic  Japanese — persons 
being  not  uncommonly  called  after  the 
style  of  their  residences.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain adduces,  as  examples,  Bash6-an, 
"  banana-hermitage-man,"  and  Suza- 
noya-no-Aruji,  "the  master  of  the  abode 
with  the  bell."  This  is  termed  the  go. 
And  there  is  also  the  Geimyo,  another 
fashion  of  name  adof)ted  by  actors,  sing- 
ing-girls, dancers,  and  professional  story- 
tellers, who  never  go  by  their  proper  ap- 
pellations, but  bear  one  to  which  they 
have  succeeded  at  a  tea-house,  or  the- 
atre, or  yadoya.  Thus  the  most  cele- 
brated of  living  Japanese  dramatic  per- 
formers, who  can  melt  the  hardest  hearts 
in  the  "  Forty-seven  Renins "  and  fill  a 
theatre  with  fluttering  paper  handker- 
chiefs, drawn  from  the  sleeve  to  wipe 
away  the  tears  of  sympathy  or  blow  the 
nose  of  admiration,  is  not  really  Tchi- 
kawa  Danj'drd,  but  Mr.  Horikoshi  Shu. 
Great  people,  when  they  die,  receive  a 
brand  new  cognomen,  as,  for  instance,  do 
all  the  Mikados — this  is  called  the  Oka- 
rina,  or  "going-away  name."  Indeed,  ev- 
ery Buddhist  of  Japan,  at  his  or  her  de- 
mise, gets,  in  the  same  way,  the  Kaimyd 
or  posthumous  appellation,  ending  with 
in,  koji,  shinshi,  shinjo,  or  doji,  according 
to  the  age,  sex,  rank,  and  sect  of  the  de- 
parted. But  by  some  happy  chance  the 
names  of  the  women  are  almost  always 
pretty  and  poetical,  being  conferred  af- 
ter some  flower,  tree,  natural  object, 
cardinal  virtue,  or  word  of  good  luck. 
Thus  very  usual  appellatives  are  O  Juki 
San,  0  Tatsu  San,  0  Kiku  San,  0  Kin 
San,  0  Haru  San,  0  Shika  San,  0  Take 
San,  and  0  Tori  San,  which  may  be 
translated    "The    Honorable    Ladies" 
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"  Snow,"  "  Dragon,""  Chrysanthemum," 
"  Gold,"  "  Spring,"  "  Antelope,"  "  Bam- 
boo," and  "  Bird."  Among  the  names 
registered  on  the  books  of  the  Goshi- 
wara,  given  in  a  recent  official  guide, 
were  :  "  Little  Pine,"  "  Little  Butterfly," 
"Brightness  of  the  Flowers,"  "The 
Jewel  Eiver,"  "Gold  Mountain,"  "Pearl 
Harp,"  "  The  Stork  that  Lives  a  Thou- 
sand Years,"  "Village  of  Flowers," 
"Sea  Beach,"  "The  Little  Dragon," 
"  Little  Purple,"  "  Silver,"  "  Chrysanthe- 
mum," "Waterfall,"  "White  Bright- 
ness," and  "  Forest  of  Cherries." 

Lightly  as  religion  sits  on  the  minds 
of  these  charming  people  they  are  still, 
like  Westerns,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
full  of  superstitions.  In  point  of  fact 
all  races  are  vastly  alike  in  this  respect, 
illustrating  the  pernicious  consequence 
of  bad  theologies  ;  "  Doko  no  kuni  devio 
hito  no  kokoro  wa  chingawanai,"  says  the 
Japanese  proverb,  meaning,  "The  hearts 
of  men  are  of  the  same  sort  everywhere." 
Thus  you  find  the  Japanese  immense  be- 
hevers  in  dreams  and  divination.  The 
night  of  January  2d  is  the  great  time 
for  noting  visions.  Everybody  must 
then  notice  and  record  what  he  or  she 
dreams.  There  are  thirty-eight  varie- 
ties of  vision  perfectly  catalogued  and 
provided  for.  The  first  four  are  simply 
of  splendid  augury,  namely,  to  see  in 
slumber  Fuji-San,  a  falcon,  egg-fruit, 
i.e.,  the  dark  purple  apple  of  the  nasubi, 
or  the  upper  sky.  To  dream  of  the 
dawn  signifies  recovery  from  illness. 
To  dream  of  the  sun  and  moon  falling 
signifies  the  loss  of  one's  parents,  and 
of  swallowing  the  sun  and  moon,  to 
have  a  distinguished  child.  To  dream 
of  being  struck  by  lightning  means  to 
be  visited  by  a  signal  stroke  of  prosper- 
ity, and  of  hearing  thimder  to  obtain 
promotion.  To  dream  of  being  sur- 
rounded by  clouds  means  to  prosper  in 
business,  but  a  black  cloud  whirling 
downward  portends  iUness.  To  dream 
of  frost  is  a  bad  omen  generally.  To 
dream  of  being  caught  in  rain  presages 
a  good  and  gratuitous  feed  of  rice  and 
sake.  To  dream  of  wind  blowing  means 
to  become  sick.  To  dream  of  sunrise 
signifies  marked  promotion  ;  of  the 
stars  coming  out,  of  great  fortune ;  of 
an  earthquake,  to  obtain  advancement. 
To  dream  of  a  big  stone  signifies  to  ac- 


quire wealth ;  and  of  a  big  stone  placed 
in  a  garden,  or  of  motmting  on  a  rock, 
is  also  fortunate,  though  in  a  more  gen- 
eral way.  To  dream  of  having  a  drain 
dug  is  a  happy  presage,  but  the  vision 
of  a  land-shde  is  a  bad  business.  To 
dream  of  planting  trees  or  smelling 
the  perfume  of  flowers  is  good,  but  to 
dream  of  entering  a  room  is  bad.  To 
dream  of  eating  a  pear  presages  divorce, 
and  of  eating  a  persimmon  sickness  to 
one's  self,  while  a  vision  of  a  mulberry 
tree  means  sickness  for  one's  child. 
The  hair  plays  an  important  part  in 
dreams.  K  one  sees  it  whitening,  or 
dreams  of  getting  it  dressed  or  washed, 
the  omen  is  excellent;  whereas,  to 
dream  of  its  falling  out  signifies  an  evil 
fate  for  one's  child.  To  lose  one's  teeth 
in  a  dream  presages  separation  from 
relatives.  It  is  good  to  dream  of  get- 
ting an  eruption  on  one's  face,  but  bad 
to  dream  of  perspiration.  It  is  also  an 
excellent  thing  to  dream  of  gold  and 
sUver  coming  out  of  one's  mouth,  or  of 
drinking  milk  ;  but  if  one  dreams  of  get- 
ting promotion,  misfortune  is  in  the  air. 
A  vision  of  being  wounded  by  a  burglar 
portends  the  receipt  of  a  favor  from 
some  unexpected  quarter,  and,  strange 
to  say,  to  dream  of  wearing  mourning 
points  to  speedy  promotion,  while  to 
see  a  funeral  in  sleep  is  a  sign  of  com- 
ing joy.  Then  there  is  a  series  of 
dreams  to  which  the  interpretation  of 
general  good  fortune  attaches  :  they  are 
to  dream  of  being  introduced  to  a  dis- 
tinguished personage ;  of  being  in  a 
lofty  upper  story  ;  of  a  hght  breaking 
from  one's  body  ;  of  moving  into  a  new 
house  ;  of  putting  on  a  winter  garment ; 
and  of  looking  into  a  mirror.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  extremely  bad  to 
dream  of  breaking  a  mirror,  while  to 
dream  of  receiving  a  mirror  or  a  wine- 
cup  presages  the  birth  of  a  fine  child. 
Finally,  to  dream  of  breaking  a  door 
means  that  one's  servants  will  run  away. 
It  will  be  noticed  the  Japanese  seers, 
or  vision-readers,  follow  the  Irish  max- 
im of  "  dhrames  going  by  conthrairies," 
and  interpret  the  most  melancholy  vis- 
ions in  the  happiest  spirit  I  myself 
happened  to  caution  some  Japanese  la- 
dies, at  a  railway  crossing,  mentioning 
that  I  had  dreamed  recently  we  were 
all  cut    to  pieces  by    a  passing  train. 
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*'  Oh  !  shi  awase  !  naruhodo  !  "  one  ex- 
claimed. "  Really,  how  very  fortxmate  ! 
Nothing  could  be  of  better  omen,"  and 
she  appeared  truly  radiant  at  what  had 
seemed  to  me  a  very  ill-starred  thing. 
Perhaps  it  is  part  of  the  national  habit  of 
taking  all  untoward  things  lightly.  The 
imiversal  silent  social  compact  to  make 
existence  as  agreeable  for  everybody  as 
possible,  includes  in  Japan  the  custom  of 
never  seeming  to  take  personal  woes  to 
heart,  above  all,  of  never  saddening  other 
people  with  them.  You  may  generally 
teU  if  some  disaster  has  occurred  to  a 
friend  or  servant,  by  their  extreme  cheer- 
fulness of  demeanor  at  the  time.  Yet 
they  are  really  very  sensitive  and  im- 
pressionable, and  like  the  Athenians,  "  in 
all  things  Scwridat/iovioi,"  so  that  the 
priests  make  most  of  their  slender  reve- 
nues out  of  copper  coins  given  for 
charms ;  the  wire  netting  of  the  temple- 
gates  are  covered  with  paper  prayers, 
chewed  into  pellets,  and  spat  at  the 
guardian  gods  ;  and  I  have  seen  an  in- 
telligent lady,  who  was  sick,  while  the 
doctor  was  being  sent  for,  swallow  de- 
voutly a  little  paper  picture  of  Buddha, 
and  afterward  ascribe  her  recovery 
more  to  that  rude  illustration  of  "  the 
unspeakable"  than  to  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  morphia,  which  really  gave 
the  gentle  patient  sleep  and  restoration. 
Plenty  of  the  common  folk  still'  believe 
that  there  lives  a  hare  in  the  moon  who 
pestles  rice  ;  and  that  the  moon  turns 
red  in  autumn  because  a  great  maple- 
tree  there  changes  the  color  of  its  foh- 
age  at  that  season  to  scarlet ;  as  also  that 
two  stars,  Vega  and  the  brightest  orb 
of  Aqviila,  were  formerly  a  herdsman 
and  a  weaving  girl,  who  now  live  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  "  Milky  River,"  and 
cross  it  to  meet  and  make  love  once 
every  seven  years.  At  the  graves  of 
Shirai  Gompachi  and  Komurasaki,  the 
typical  lovers  of  Tokio  in  old  times,  there 
is  a  waterfall  by  a  temple,  which  is  led 
through  the  mouth  of  a  brazen  dra- 
gon and  falls  in  a  thick  stream  with 
considerable  force.  It  is  considered 
that  to  stand  under  this  for  three  hours 
wUl  wash  away  a  whole  twelvemonth's 
peccadilloes,  and  accordingly  you  may 
see,  not  only  in  summer  time,  when  such 
a  penance  is  rather  agreeable,  but  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  a  credulous  sinner 


meekly  taking  the  full  stream  of  the  taki 
upon  his  repentant  head. 

You  will  notice  on  every  fan,  picture, 
and  document  emanating  from  Japan  a 
stamp  affixed.  It  is  the  mon  mis  eban 
or  jitsuin,  and  all  shops,  banks,  artists, 
establishments,  individuals,  possess  this 
special  seal  for  the  purposes  of  sig- 
nature and  receipts.  In  old  times  the 
sovereign  used  to  sign  treaties  with  his 
palm  dipped  in  blood  or  vermilion,  and 
even  to-day  a  prisoner  seals  his  state- 
ment before  justice  with  the  tip  of  his 
thumb.  Practically  everybody  uses  an 
engraved  stamp  every  day  for  all  sorts 
of  pirrposes.  The  business  of  stamp- 
engraving  is  quite  an  industry,  there 
being  an  engraver's  shop  in  almost 
everj'  street.  When  a  student  joins  a 
school,  he  must  have  his  stamp  ;  when 
money  is  paid  to  any  government  office, 
the  payer  has  to  hand  in  the  sum  with 
a  paper  stamped  with  his  jitsuin  ;  when 
an  heir  succeeds  to  a  family  estate,  it  is 
the  custom  for  him  to  provide  himself 
with  a  new  stamp.  When  a  company  is 
started,  however  small  may  be  its  capi- 
tal, and  however  shght  its  credit,  its 
stamp  at  least  will  be  more  or  less  a 
work  of  art  and  a  thing  of  beauty.  You 
choose  a  monogram,  a  Chinese  charac- 
ter, a  word,  or  a  motto  for  your  seal, 
which  may  be  registered.  Mine  bears 
the  Japanese  proverb,  Wataru  sekai  ni, 
oni  wa  nashi,  "  I  have  wandered  all  over 
the  world  without  meeting  one  devil ! " 

There  remain  a  thousand  things  more 
to  say  about  this  delightful,  fair,  and 
friendly  land,  from  my  own  point  of 
view  as  a  superficial  and  uninformed 
observer,  but  I  have  now  filled  the  meas- 
ure of  your  hospitable  pages.  I  hope  I 
have  not  spoken  unjustly  about  the  Jap- 
anese man.  He  is  full  of  good  quali- 
ties, and  does  well  to  be  proud  of  him- 
self and  his  country,  a  poet  whereof  has 
well  written  : 

Shikishima  no 

Tamato-gokoro  wo 
Hito  towaba 

Asa-hi  ni  niou 

Yama-zakura-bana  ! 

Which  may  be  translated  : 

"  If  it  shall  happen  that  one 
Ask'd  the  Japanese  heart, 
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'  How  may  we  know  it  apart  ?  ' 
Point  where  the  cherry-blooms  wave, 
Lightsome  and  bright  and  brave, 
In  the  gold  of  the  morning  sun, 

There  is  the  Japanese  heart !  " 

A  great  future  awaits  Japan  and  the 
Japanese  man,  I  believe,  but  he  will 
have  to  be  better  aware  of  the  goodness 
of  his  gods  in  bestowing  such  women 
upon  the  countiy.  In  the  ever-extend- 
ing education  of  the  gentler  sex  resides, 
I  think,  the  chief  condition  for  the  happy- 
development  of  the  land.  At  present 
there  exists  too  much  of  the  spirit  ex- 
pressed ia  the  native  proverb,  Shichi- 
nin  no  ko  wo  nasu  to  mo,  onna  ni  kokoro 
WG  yurusu-na,  meaning,  "  Though  a  wo- 
man has  borne  you  seven  children,  never 
trust  her ! "  It  is  still  true,  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  writes  : 

"Japanese  women  are  most  woman- 
ly— kind,  gentle,  pretty.  But  the  way 
in  which  they  are  treated  by  the  men 
has  hitherto  been  such  as  might  cause 
a  pang  to  any  generous  European  heart. 
No  wonder  that  some  of  them  are  at  last 
endeavoring  to  emancipate  themselves. 
A  woman's  lot  is  summed  up  in  what 
are  termed,  '  the  three  obediences  ' — 
obedience,  while  yet  unmarried,  to  a 
father  ;  obedience,  when  married,  to  a 
husband  and  that  husband's  parents  ; 
obedience,  when  widowed,  to  a  son.  At 
the  present  moment  the  greatest  duch- 
ess or  marchioness  in  the  land  is  still 
her  husband's  drudge.  She  fetches  and 
carries  for  him,  bows  down  humbly  in 
the  hall  when  my  lord  saUies  forth  on 


his  walks  abroad,  waits  upon  him  at 
meals,  may  be  divorced  at  his  good 
pleasiire.  Two  grotesquely  diflferent  in- 
fluences are  at  work  to  undermine  this 
state  of  slavery — one,  European  theories 
concerning  the  relation  of  the  sexes ;  the 
other,  European  clothes  !  The  same  in- 
dividual who  struts  into  a  room  before 
his  wife  when  she  is  dressed  a  la  Japo- 
naise,  lets  her  go  in  first  when  she  is 
dressed  d  la  Europeenne.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  that  such  acts  of  cour- 
tesy do  not  extend  to  the  home  where 
there  is  no  one  by  to  see  ;  for  most 
Japanese  men,  even  in  this  very  year  of 
grace  1890,  make  no  secret  of  their  dis- 
dain for  the  female  sex.  StiU,  it  is  a 
first  step  that  even  on  some  occasions 
consideration  for  women  should  at  least 
be  simulated." 

Perhaps  the  new  civil  code  and  the 
opening  parliament  will  introduce  no- 
bler laws  and  new  recognition  of  the 
debt  which  Japan  owes  to  her  gentle, 
patient,  bright,  and  soft-souled  woman- 
kind. Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
meddling  with  her  old-world  Asiatic 
gmce  and  status,  modem  ideas  will 
spoil  this  sweetest  Daughter  of  the  Sun ! 
At  all  events,  in  bidding  farewell  to  Ja- 
pan, every  visitor's  last  and  most  grate- 
ful sayonaras  will  be  addressed  in 
thought  to  her,  more  than  to  anybody 
or  anything  else  in  the  Kami-no-kuni, 
the  "  coimtry  of  the  gods  ; "  and  the 
sound  lingering  longest  in  his  ears  will 
assuredly  be  her  musical  3Iata,  dozo,  ir- 
rashai I  "Be  pleased  to  come  again ! " 


Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  Seal. 


A  BLUE-GRASS   PURITAN. 

By  [V.  H.  Woods. 


T  was  just  after  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness.  I  had  gone  out  to  the 
extreme  right  of  the  lines  to  look 
after  a  wounded  friend,  and 
on  my  return,  after  riding  for 
some  time  through  the  dense 
thickets  with  which  the 
country  was  covered 
without  striking  any  fa- 
miliar bridle-path,  I  be- 
gan to  have  an  uncom- 
fortable suspicion  that  I  was  lost.  This 
suspicion  was  fast  growing  into  cer- 
tainty, when  a  shot  was  fired  directly  in 
front  of  me,  followed  by  another  in  the 
same  direction,  but  evidently  near  at 
hand.  The  shots  increased  my  quandary. 
I  knew  that  the  cotmtry  was  filled  with 
scouts  and  stragglers  from  both  armies, 
and  in  that  blind  wood  there  was  almost 
as  much  danger  in  coming  suddenly  upon 
friends  as  upon  enemies.  But  I  had  to 
get  out  of  there,  and,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
tell,  camp  lay  in  that  direction.  So,  dis- 
mounting, and  taking  the  bridle-rein 
over  my  arm,  I  went  cautiously  forward. 
Moving  noiselessly  over  the  pine  needles 
a  hundred  yards  or  so,  I  approached 
what  proved  to  be  a  small  clearing,  and 
on  the  near  side  of  it,  just  within  the 
pines,  was  a  Confederate  soldier.  He 
did  not  see  me.  He  was  stooping  over 
a  gray  horse  which  lay  on  the  ground, 
and  seemed  to  be  undoing  the  saddle- 
girths.  But  presently  he  drew  from 
under  the  horse  a  small  blackened  chunk 
on  which  he  was  lying.  One  of  the 
horse's  legs  was  twisted  imder  him. 
This,  too,  the  soldier  gently  straight- 
ened out.  Then  he  stood  up,  straight 
and  still,  and  looked  down  at  the  pros- 
trate gray.  How  long  he  might  have 
stood  there,  or  what  he  might  have  done 
next,  I  do  not  know,  for  here  my  horse 
took  a  notion  to  shake  himself ;  and  the 


next  instant  I  was  looking  straight  into 
the  muzzle  of  that  soldier's  pistoL  It 
looked  very  large. 

"Don't  shoot,  friend!"  I  shouted 
promptly. 

"Advance,  friend,"  was  the  curt  re- 

piy- 

As  I  did  so,  the  soldier  lowered  his 
weapon. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Chaplain,"  said 
he,  with  a  grave  salute.  "  At  first  I  did 
not  know  you,  and  the  woods  are  full 
of  Yankees." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know  you  yet," 
I  said,  "  though  I  have  been  watching 
you  for  five  minutes." 

"  I  am  Hugh  McLeod,"  said  he,  simply, 

"  of  General  B 's  staff.     I  have  heard 

you  preach  at  headquarters.  You  say 
you  were  watching  me  ?  " 

"Yes.  I  came  up  while  you  were 
busy  over  that  horse.  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  him  ?    Is  he  hurt  ?  " 

"  He  is  dead,  I  think,"  said  McLeod, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  horse's  neck. 
"  Yes  :  he  was  shot  a  few  minutes  ago." 

"  That  was  well  placed  for  a  chance 
shot,"  I  said,  as  I  saw  the  small,  round 
hole  in  the  very  centre  of  the  gray's  fore- 
head. 

"It  was  not  a  chance  shot,"  was  the 
answer.  "  It  was  aimed  at  him.  I  was 
not  on  him." 

He  offered  no  further  explanation. 
Indeed,  in  spite  of  the  courtesy  of  his 
manner,  my  new  acquaintance  was  evi- 
dently not  disposed  to  talk.  He  direct- 
ed me  how  to  get  to  camp,  but,  to  my 
surprise,  declined  my  offer  to  take  his 
horse's  equipments  vsrith  me  ;  and  pres- 
ently I  rode  off. 

The  man  puzzled  me — then  and  after- 
ward. He  looked  a  soldier — tall  and 
strong,  with  a  great  brown  beard  curling 
down  on  his  breast — and  he  was  quick 
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enough  with  his  pistol.  I  had  a  grim 
confidence  that  he  would  surely  have 
killed  me  had  I  not  cried  out  as  I  did. 
And  yet  a  moment  before  he  was  looking 
down  on  that  horse  as  few  men,  in  those 
bloody  days,  would  have  looked  on  a  dy- 
ing comrade.  He  could  not  be  a  recruit. 
When  had  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
any  recruits  ?  Besides,  there  was  in  this 
man  a  steadiness  which  does  not  belong 
to  inexperience.  And  yet,  that  one  of 
Lee's  rugged  veterans,  with  all  the  Wil- 
derness horrors  fresh  in  mind,  should 
give  a  second  thought  to  a  dying  horse 
was  almost  past  belief.  I  could  not 
make  him  out. 

Meanwhile  the  grim  game  went  on. 
Hot  fighting  and  hard  marching  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  swift  succession. 
The  man  who  led  the  Northern  armies 
was  of  difierent  temper  from  those  who 
had  been  before  him.  Blow  on  blow  he 
struck  on  the  fast  lessening  lines  of  gray, 
seemingly  unconscious  of  the  fact  that 
each  stroke  was  delivered  at  a  terrible 
cost.  It  was  Grant  the  hammerer  now, 
against  Lee  the  swordsman  ;  but  though 
the  Confederate  leader  displayed  an  un- 
diminished skill,  there  was  hardly  a  rag- 
ged soldier  in  his  lines  who  did  not  know 
that  the  march  to  Appomattox  was  be- 
gun. 

In  the  hurry  of  these  great  events  I 
had  almost  forgotten  my  encounter  with 
McLeod,  although  it  was  so  nearly  my 
last.  But  I  was  soon  reminded  of  it. 
It  was  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  hurried 
march.  The  army  had  passed  before  me. 
Even  the  stragglers  were  in  front.  I 
had  stopped  to  let  my  jaded  horse 
drink  at  a  small  stream  which  crossed 
the  road  ;  and  as  he  nosed  about  in  the 
muddy  water,  churned  by  many  passing 
feet,  Colonel  Kelso,  of  the  rear-guard, 
overtook  me. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Gray,"  said  he,  "  this  has 
been  a  tough  march." 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "even  for  an  old 
circuit-rider." 

"You  are  used  to  it,  then,"  said  the 
coloneL 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  rode  on  a  circuit  for  ten 
years  up  in  the  "Valley,  though  I  am  not 
a  Methodist.  But  I  did  not  often  ride 
so  far  in  one  day  ;  and,"  I  added  with 
some  emphasis,  as  my  poor  old  beast 
stumbled  and  nearly  went  down  in  the 


road,  "we  had  horses  up  there  that 
could  stand  up." 

"  That's  more  than  ours  can  do,"  said 
my  companion,  laughing.  "  I  know  of 
but  two  good  horses  in  the  whole  army." 

"  And  I  thought  old  Traveller  looked 
pretty  thin  as  the  general  rode  by  this 
morning,"  said  I. 

"  Traveller  is  not  one  of  them,"  said 
he,  "although  the  old  fellow  generally 
looks  about  as  spruce  as  his  master. 
The  horses  I  speak  of  belong  to  a  man 
on  General  B 's  staff." 

"  What  1 "  I  cried  ;  "  a  staff  officer  with 
two  good  horses  when  many  a  general 
has  hardly  one  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  with  a  smile  ;  "  but 
there  are  pretty  good  reasons  for  it. 
One  of  the  two  is  a  thoroughbred  mare 
this  young  fellow — Hughes,  I  think,  his 
name  is — brought  from  Kentucky  with 
him.  He  makes  a  pet  of  her — takes 
better  care  of  her  than  he  does  of  him- 
self— and  she's  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  with 
him.  But  with  anybody  else  she's  a 
regular  devil.  You  know  Hawkins,  that 
crack  rider  in  the  Fourth  Texas  ?  Well, 
he  undertook  to  ride  her  once,  when 
Hughes  was  out  of  the  way,  and  she 
crippled  him  before  he  got  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup.  They  say  nobody  but  Hughes 
ever  has  been  able  to  ride  her.  But 
she's  a  beauty !  shows  blood  in  every 
hair,  and  she's  got  as  much  sense  as 
a  man.  Old  General  Aiken,  who  is  as 
fond  of  horse-flesh  as  he  is  of  fighting, 
saw  her  once  as  Hughes  rode  up  to  head- 
quarters with  a  despatch.  He  walked 
all  around  her,  grvmting  to  himself. 
Then  he  said  to  Hughes,  'I  want  this 
mare.  Name  your  own  price.'  '  She  is 
not  for  sale,'  said  Hughes.  'Not  for 
sale,'  spluttered  the  old  general,  'not 
for  sale  !  But  I  tell  you,  man,  I  must 
have  her.  Come  now,  what'U  you  take 
for  her?'  There  were  several  officers 
standing  near,  said  McGowan,  who  told 
me  of  it.  Hughes  drew  himself  up — 
he's  as  tall  as  General  Lee — and  said : 
'  My  old  father,  out  yonder  in  Kentucky, 
is  a  Union  man.  When  I  joined  John 
Morgan  he  refused  me  his  blessing. 
This  mare  was  the  only  thing  I  took 
from  my  old  home.  She  has  carried  me 
through  many  battles.  She  has  never 
carried  another  man ;  and  until  I  am 
killed  she  never  shall ! '    McGowan  savs 
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Aiken  touched  his  hat  as  he  would  have 
done  to  his  general,  and  as  Hughes  gal- 
loped off  the  old  fellow  turned  to  the 
others  and  said,  with  a  nod,  '  There  goes 
a  couple  of  thoroughbreds.' " 

The  colonel's  story  set  my  memory 
to  work.  "  You  say  this  man  is  on  Gen- 
eral B 's  staff?  "  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  replied  Kelso  ;  "  a  lieutenant, 
I  think." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  had  an  encounter 

with  one  of  General  B 's  staff  myself 

not  long  ago,  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one 
either  ; "  and  I  told  him  of  my  meeting 
with  McLeod. 

"  McLeod,  McLeod,"  said  he,  repeat- 
ing the  name  ;  and  then,  "  by  George, 
that's  the  man.  His  name  is  McLeod, 
Hugh  McLeod." 

"  But  McLeod  had  just  had  his  horse 
killed,"  I  objected. 

"  Yes,  and  he  killed  the  man  who  did 
it,"  rejoined  the  colonel.  "  He  did  not 
say  he  did,  it's  true — he's  rather  a  silent 
fellow — but  he  brought  another  man's 
horse  and  arms  into  camp  that  night." 

"Sure  enough,"  I  said,  "there  were 
two  shots.  So  that  was  the  reason  why 
he  refused  my  help." 

But  I  never  heard  the  story  of  the 
other  horse ;  for  here  came  a  singular 
interruption.  We  had  been  riding 
through  the  woods.  Now  we  came  out 
into  the  open.  From  the  edge  of  the 
wood  the  fields  fell  away  for  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  to  a  nan*ow  swale 
through  which  dawdled  a  small  stream. 
For  a  mile  straight  away  in  front  the 
land  was  clear,  gradually  rising  on  the 
western  side  into  a  low  ridge,  where  be- 
gan again  the  dark  green  border  of  the 
pines.  On  the  right  a  single  field  sep- 
arated the  road  from  the  woods.  Out 
to  the  left  it  was  not  so  open.  The 
cleared  land  here  was  broken  by  the 
encroaching  pines,  which  pushed  out  in 
irregtdar  points  from  the  adjacent  wood- 
land, or  stood  in  scattered  clumps  about 
the  field.  These  last,  however,  were  not 
parts  of  the  original  forest,  but  a  second 
growth  which  had  sprung  up  on  neg- 
lected land,  and  many  of  the  trees,  there- 
fore, were  little  more  than  bushes.  The 
look  of  the  landscape  was  characteristic. 
The  stalks  of  last  year's  corn  still  stood, 
black  and  stiff,  amid  the  summer's 
growth,   with   here   and   there    among 


them  a  shapeless  heap  of  mouldering 
fodder.  Everywhere  were  the  tufts  of 
wiry  broomsedge,  thickest  in  the  small 
hollows  which  crept  down  to  the  stream  ; 
and  stretching  out  on  all  sides,  like  the 
lines  in  a  deeply  furrowed  hand,  went 
the  long  gullies  with  their  banks  of  dull 
red  clay.  As  the  road  entered  the  open 
it  turned  a  little  to  the  right  and  passed 
through  a  deep  cut.  Riding  slowly 
along  between  the  banks  of  the  cut,  in 
the  pauses  in  our  talk,  we  heard  some 
one  singing  far  away.  We  paid  no  at- 
tention to  it,  supposing  it  to  be  some 
one  in  the  rear-guard  behind  us.  But 
when  we  came  out  on  the  level  we 
found  that  the  singer  was  not  behind  us, 
but  among  the  broken  thickets  off  to 
the  left,  though  we  could  see  nothing 
of  him.  We  pulled  up.  The  air  was 
moist  with  coming  rain,  and  the  breeze 
blew  in  our  faces  as  we  turned  to  hear  ; 
and  marvellously  clear  and  sweet  was 
the  song  which  floated  dovni  to  us  across 
the  slopes.  It  was  not  such  a  song  as 
was  common  in  the  camps,  we  soon  dis- 
covered, but  slow  and  plaintive  as  a 
hymn  ;  and  I  wondered  that  though  the 
words  seemed  distinctly  spoken,  I  could 
not  Tinderstand  them.  The  colonel 
looked  grave. 

"I  do  not  half  like  that,"  said  he. 
"That's  none  of  my  men.  What's  the 
fellow  singing,  anyway  ?  "  turning  to  me. 

I  shook  my  head.  "Nothing  I  ever 
heard,"  I  answered. 

"  Then,"  said  he,  "  we  wiU  wait  here 
until  my  men  come  up,  and  look  into 
this  thing." 

While  we  sat  waiting  we  heard  the 
sound  of  a  muffled  hoof-beat,  and,  look- 
ing up,  saw  a  horseman  coming  down 
the  western  slope.  He  had  left  the 
road^  which  here  wound  far  away  to  his 
right,  and  was  coming  straight  across 
country,  taking  the  gullies  as  they  came ; 
and  as  I  noted  the  man's  superb  seat, 
and  the  perfect  unison  between  the 
horse's  body  and  his  own,  swaying  as 
lithe  and  free,  and  yet  as  firmly  placed 
as  the  head  of  a  stag,  I  began  to  beUeve 
the  story  of  the  Centaur.  He  quickly 
came  up  to  us,  and  the  colonel  and  I 
exclaimed  together  as  we  saw  that  it  was 
McLeod  himself.  He,  too,  had  heard 
the  song,  and  when  his  message  was 
delivered — some  instructions  to  Kelso 
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about  the  camp  for  that  night — he  turned 
to  listen.  At  first  I  did  not  notice  him 
particularly.  I  was  admiring  the  beau- 
tiful creature  he  b^trode,  for  I  saw  at 
once  that  she  was  worthy  of  all  the  col- 
onel's praise.  But  by  and  by  I  glanced 
at  McLeod,  and  was  struck  with  the  look 
on  his  face.  He  sat  perfectly  still — as 
still  as  a  dead  snag  in  summer  woods. 
Not  a  hair  of  his  great  beard  stirred. 
He  did  not  seem  to  breathe.  But  the 
veins  in  his  temples  were  swollen  and 
throbbing  fast,  and  his  look,  at  first 
simply  curious,  became  set  and  eager. 
The  song  had  touched  him  nearly.  But 
now  it  was  done  ;  and  as  the  last  notes 
died  away  a  soldier  in  blue  rode  out 
into  the  open.  He  looked  at  us  stead- 
ily for  a  few  moments,  and  then  sudden- 
ly raising  his  carbine,  fired,  sending  his 
buUet  uncomfortably  near.  Then,  with 
a  boyish  gesture  of  farewell,  he  turned 
.and  disappeared  among  the  pines. 
Hardly  had  he  gone  when  the  rear-guard 
came  up  at  a  swinging  trot.  Koss,  the 
captain  in  command,  rode  forward  and 
asked  permission  to  scour  the  thickets 
on  the  left. 

"We  have  heard  some  one  singing, 
and  just  now  a  shot  fired  out  there,"  said 
he,  "and  my  men  say  it  is  a  Yankee 
sharpshooter  who  has  been  dogging  our 
heels  all  day,  and  has  done  us  mischief 
before." 

"Very  good,"  said  Kelso,  "we  have 
just  seen  him  ourselves.  Send  a  lieu- 
tenant and  four  or  five  men,  but  do  not 
let  them  go  very  far." 

As  the  squad  rode  off  I  heard  a  griz- 
zled mountaineer  among  them  say  : 

"Now,  fellers,  you  jes'  natchuUy  got 
to  look  out.  Thet's  the  dum  squinch- 
owl  that  killed  Jim  Gowdy,  and  them  two 
fellers  in  Company  K.  I've  heerd  him 
before,  and  ev'y  time  he  comes  screech- 
in'  roun'  somebody  gits  hurt,  shore." 

As  we  drew  near  to  camp  that  night 
I  rode  up  to  McLeod.  "That  was  a 
queer  performance  back  there  in  the 
pines,"  I  said.  "  What  was  that  Yankee 
singing  ?  " 

He  hesitated  a  little.  "  It  was  an  old 
Latin  hymn  to  the  Virgin,"  said  he. 

"  Why,"  I  said,  "  did  you  hear  the 
words  so  plainly?  I  could  not  catch 
them." 

"  I  have  heard  them  before,"  he  an- 


swered ;  "  often,"  with  a  sigh.  And  then 
turning  a  serious  face  on  me  he  added 
gently,  "  that  was  my  brother." 

Two  hours  later  the  lieutenant  came 
in,  grim  and  silent,  with  his  squad.  He 
had  not  caught  the  songster  ;  but  he 
carried  his  own  arm  in  a  sling,  and  one 
of'  his  men  for  six  weeks  afterward 
nursed  a  desperate  wound. 

The  last  great  campaign  of  the  long 
struggle  drew  to  a  close.  Behind  the 
earthworks  at  Petersburg  the  mighty 
war  which  for  four  years  had  thun- 
dered in  and  out  Virginia's  pines  dwin- 
dled away  to  a  sharpshooters'  skirmish. 
There,  from  midsummer  to  early  spring, 
the  two  armies  lay,  like  wild  beasts, 
snarling  at  each  other  before  the  last 
deadly  grapple.  It  was  a  hard  winter 
for  the  Southern  soldiers,  not  for  lack 
of  supplies,  for  they  were  more  plenti- 
ftd  than  usual ;  but  because  now  for  the 
first  time  the  Southern  heart  began  to 
accept  defeat.  There  was  much  sickness 
in  the  camp,  and  the  hands  of  surgeons 
and  chaplains  alike  were  full.  My  own 
duties — which  often  combined  the  two 
ofiices — demanded  my  whole  attention. 
So  engrossed  was  I  that  it  was  some 
time  before  I  began  to  be  aware  of  Mc- 
Leod in  a  new  role.  But  by  and  by  I 
found  myself  watching  him.  He  had 
long  been  known  as  one  of  the  best  sol- 
diers in  his  brigade.  Now  he  developed 
an  equal  aptness  as  a  nurse.  Nobody 
called  him  that.  I  do  not  think  many 
were  able  to  associate  such  an  idea  with 
his  known  character.  There  was  an  ob- 
vious incongruity  in  connecting  an  oc- 
cupation so  tame  with  one  who  was  in 
every  respect  the  ideal  heau  sabreur. 
And  yet  I,  who  knew  him  in  both  char- 
acters, could  never  tell  which  most  be- 
came him.  There  was  in  him  none  of 
that  loud  cheerfulness  which  often  serves 
only  to  advertise  the  sick  man  of  his 
danger.  He  was  as  shy  and  quiet  as  a 
girl.  But  he  was  full  of  help,  and  his 
strong  hands  were  servants  to  such 
kindly  eyes  and  friendly,  simple  speech 
that  his  presence  was  itself  a  tonic.  He 
was  such  a  big  feUow  that  unconsciously 
he  seemed  to  dominate  any  company  in 
which  he  mingled.  He  did  not  enter  a 
tent  like  other  men.  He  took  posses- 
sion of  it.  While  he  was  in  it,  it  was  his 
tent,  not  because  of  any  self-assertion,  but 
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by  virtue  of  a  personality  which  could 
not  be  hid.  It  used  to  amuse  me  to  see 
him  sit  down — he  was  always  afraid  of 
breaking  something.  And  yet,  when 
stooping  over  the  blankets,  as  I  often 
saw  him,  he  would  lift  some  bag  of  ach- 
ing bones  as  though  they  were  made  of 
glass,  he  had  the  same  manner,  and  it 
suited  him  well.  He  told  me  once  that 
he  was  reading  medicine  when  the  war 
began  ;  and  I  thought  it  exceedingly  fit. 
Nothing  could  have  so  become  him  as 
the  physician's  art,  except,  indeed,  its 
deadly  opposite,  the  art  of  the  soldier. 
But  McLeod  was  not  a  soldier  by  in- 
stinct. He  did  not  love  fighting  for  its 
own  sake.  He  had  the  tenacity  of  the 
mastiff,  but  none  of  his  ferocity.  He 
went  to  war  simply  as  a  matter  of  duty 
— being  the  better  soldier  therefor — 
and  at  any  time  would  have  quit  it 
gladly.  Nevertheless  he  had  in  him 
much  of  the  iron  of  which  great  deeds 
are  wrought.  Two  soldierly  qualities 
he  had  in  high  degree  ;  he  received  his 
orders  without  question,  and  brought 
to  their  fulfilment  a  massive  courage 
which  was  seldom  foiled.  These  were 
qualities  for  which  he  had  long  been 
noted,  and,  but  for  his  own  refusal, 
would  have  advanced  him  much  above 
the  rank  he  held.  This  was  the  man  who 
through  weeks  of  forced  inactivity  was 
the  valued  assistant  of  the  surgeon  and 
myself.  Veteran  of  many  battles  as  he 
was,  he  helped  to  heal  more  men  in 
those  two  months  than  he  had  ever 
hurt,  and,  I  know,  had  far  more  pleas- 
ure in  the  work. 

But  all  this  was  merely  an  episode. 
We  soon  had  stem  reminder  that  the 
war  was  not  over  ;  and  the  true  business 
of  war  is  killing  men. 

The  earthworks  of  the  two  armies  at 
Petersburg  were,  in  many  places,  within 
range  of  each  othei',  and  at  these  points 
the  sharpshooters  kept  up  a  jDei-petual 
duel.  It  was  a  different  sort  of  fighting 
from  that  usually  done  by  sharpshooters 
in  open  battle  or  on  the  march.  For 
that  many  a  good  soldier  had  no  liking. 
But  here  was  no  skulking  and  sneaking 
about  to  strike  an  unsuspecting  foe. 
Men  went  down  into  the  trenches  to  face 
a  foe  as  wholly  alert  as  themselves.  Ev- 
ery man  looked  out  for  himself,  know- 
ing that  his  enemy  was  equally  wide- 


awake, and  usually  the  keenest  eye  and 
the  quickest  hand  won.  One  point,  es- 
pecially, soon  became  noted  for  this  sort 
of  encounter.  On  our  side  of  the  lines 
was  nothing  unusual.  The  place  took 
its  name.  Pine  Hollow,  from  the  enemy's 
side.  It  was  a  narrow  ravine,  through 
which  ran  a  deep-worn  gully,  hid  in  its 
upper  part  by  a  thicket  of  brush  and 
undergrowth,  and  lower  down  abound- 
ing in  deep,  dry  holes.  From  the  midst 
of  the  thicket  shot  up  a  single  tall  pine, 
which  had  been  killed  by  lightning  early 
in  the  summer,  but  still  bore  the  with- 
ered leaves  it  could  not  shed.  Just  lui- 
der  this  tree  the  enemy's  line  crossed 
the  ravine,  and  in  the  thicket  here  were 
posted  the  best  marksmen  in  all  Grant's 
army.  Gradually  this  came  to  be  known. 
Pine  Hollow  became  a  familiar  name, 
and  its  sombre  record  grew  daily.  Not 
all  the  casualties  were  on  our  side,  it  is 
true.  Our  boys  did  their  best,  and  by 
and  by  none  but  picked  men  were  placed 
there.  But  the  Federals  had  much  the 
best  of  us  in  position,  and  they  made 
the  most  of  it.  Our  position  was  much 
more  exposed,  and  so  difficult  to  reach 
from  the  rear  that  many  a  poor  fellow 
was  hit  before  he  got  to  the  trenches. 
But  the  place  was  thought  to  be  of  great 
strategic  importance,  and  so  was  usual- 
ly held  in  force. 

One  morning,  when  the  firing  in  Pine 
Hollow  had  been  both  sharp  and  pro- 
longed, word  came  to  me  that  Will  Ca- 
beU  was  fatally  hit,  down  there  in  the 
trenches,  and  wanted  to  see  me.  He 
was  too  badly  hurt  to  be  moved,  even  if 
it  had  been  possible  to  bring  him  out  of 
there  under  fire,  and  I  started  with  the 
messenger  to  go  to  him.  When  we 
reached  the  wounded  man,  which  we  did 
by  making  a  long  detour,  I  saw  at  once 
that  he  would  soon  be  beyond  aU.  help, 
and  gave  my  whole  attention  to  my  sol- 
emn office.  But  in  a  Httle  while  all  was 
over,  and  gently  laying  the  battered  cap 
above  the  staring  eyes,  I  turned  for  the 
first  time  to  look  about  me.  The  firing 
had  ceased  some  time  before.  The  men 
lay  at  ease  behind  the  works,  smoking, 
talking,  and  laughing,  more  like  harvest- 
ers at  noon  than  men  whose  trade  was 
war.  I  was  anxious  to  see  what  was  go- 
ing on  across  the  way,  and  was  just  about 
to  look  out  of  a  port-hole  when  a  lank 
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North  Carolinian,  with  no  gentle  hand, 
qtiickly  pulled  me  back. 

"Ef  you  want  to  git  yourseK  killed, 
Parson,"  drawled  he,  "  thet's  a  mighty 
good  way  to  do  it.  I  was  sort  o'  pintin' 
my  ole  gun  outen  thet  hole  a  while  ago, 
and  look  thar,"  and  turning  his  head  he 
showed  me  a  bullet  swath  cut  through 
his  long  locks  above  the  ear.  *'  But  ef 
you  jes'  have  obleeged  to  see  them  folks 
over  thar,  I  reckin  I  kin  fix  you ; "  and 
he  pointed  to  a  crack  in  one  of  the  logs 
of  the  embankment.  The  earth  had 
fallen  away  from  the  log  on  the  other 
side,  and  pressing  my  face  close  to  the 
crevice,  I  could  see  the  deadly  works 
across  the  way.  But  that  was  all.  Not 
the  glint  of  a  musket  could  I  see.  A 
September  sun  flooded  the  scene  with 
light.  The  little  valley  lay  in  perfect 
peace  ;  and  but  for  those  opposing  walls 
of  earth  and  certain  ragged  clouds,  no 
higher  yet  than  the  tree-tops,  it  might 
have  been  some  quiet  vale  where  the 
sheep  browsed  by  day  and  the  rabbits 
played  by  night.  Even  while  I  looked, 
a  black  snake  lazily  crawled  to  the  top 
of  a  log  fifty  yards  in  front,  and  sprawled 
himself  out  in  the  sun.  Then  suddenly 
somebody  began  to  sing  in  the  thicket 
over  there.  It  was  a  single  voice,  fresh 
and  buoyant,  and  full  of  music,  and  I  was 
surprised  to  see  my  Carolinian,  as  the 
resonant  notes  rolled  over  us,  duck  his 
head  and  crouch  low  behind  the  logs  of 
the  pit. 

"  Lay  dovvm  !  lay  down  !  "  he  said  to 
me  sharply. 

I  did. 

At  another  time  I  might  have  debated 
the  matter  first  and  then  refused  to  lie 
down,  but  not  in  that  death-trap  ;  and, 
sure  enough,  hardly  was  I  down  when 
"  bang ! "  and  a  bullet  thumped  into  the 
bank  behind  us.  It  had  come  through 
our  port-hole. 

"  Thet's  him  !  thet's  him  !  "  said  my 
friend,  excitedly. 

"  That's  who  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Jes'  about  the  best  sharpshooter  in 
the  Yankee  army,  thet's  who,"  was  the 
terse  reply. 

And  then,  still  crouching  low,  my 
companion  went  on  : 

"  Yes,  8uh  !  He  suttenly  kin  shoot. 
You  heerd  him  singin'  jes'  now,"  turn- 
ing to  me  with  great  interest.     "  You 


heerd  how  nice  and  eas^^  it  bubbled  out- 
en him  ?  Why,  Parson,  that  fellow  jes' 
leaks  music.  But  shucks!  that  ain't 
nothin'  to  the  way  he  kin  shoot.  I  lay 
he's  kicked  up  more  devilment  with  that 
gun  o'  his'n  than  any  two  men  in  this 
yere  hollow.  But,"  he  concluded,  with 
quiet  fatalism,  as  he  loaded  his  own  gun, 
"  they's  folks  watchin'  for  him  all  along 
this  ditch,  and  some  o'  these  odd-come- 
shorts  they'll  plunk  him  yit." 

They  were  trying  to  "plunk"  him, 
or  somebody  else,  then,  I  thought.  Be- 
ginning with  that  single  shot,  the  fire 
had  increased  until  it  had  become 
general  again.  For  half  an  hour  it 
raged,  almost  by  voUeys,  and  then  ceased 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun  ;  and  I 
seized  the  opportunity  to  get  back  into 
camp. 

That  day  five  men  were  killed  or  mor- 
tally wounded  in  Pine  Hollow  ;  the  next 
day,  three  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  week 
the  death-list  footed  up  thirteen  killed 
at  that  one  point,  and,  strange  to  say, 
much  of  this  mischief  was  attributed  to 
one  man.  My  Carolinian,  I  found,  had 
many  supporters  in  his  estimate  of  the 
singer's  prowess ;  for  it  was  the  sing- 
er to  whose  marksmanship  these  grim 
results  were,  in  large  part,  credited. 
This  state  of  alGfairs  was,  of  course,  intol- 
erable, and  earnest  eflforts  were  made 
to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  keenest  marks- 
men in  the  army  were  sought  out  and 
placed  here,  with  special  instructions 
to  silence  this  one  man.  But  to  no 
purpose.  Day  after  day  the  same  story 
came  up  out  of  the  trenches.  They  had 
had  a  song  ?  Yes ;  two  or  three  of 
them.  Well,  anybody  hurt?  Yes,  again. 
Always  the  answer  was  yes. 

I  had  long  suspected  who  this  man 
might  be  whose  deadly  work  was  begin- 
ning to  shake  the  nerves  of  even  brave 
men.  The  incident  that  occurred  that 
day  on  the  march,  together  with  Mc- 
Leod's  disclosure,  came  back  to  me  ; 
and  my  suspicions  were  confirmed  by 
McLeod's  behavior  now.  Although  we 
were  now  messmates  and  close  friends, 
he  never  mentioned  Pine  Hollow  in  ray 
presence  ;  but  his  blue  eyes  would  dark- 
en— the  sign  of  a  rare  excitement  in 
him — whenever  the  place  was  named. 
Thus  his  very  silence  assured  me  that 
he  believed  the  wandering  soldier  we 
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liad  8cen  in  the  pine  thickets  and  this 
dreaded  marksman  to  be  one. 

After  this  fashion  affairs  pi'oceeded 
until  a  new  story  was  told  in  the  camp. 
There  had  been  a  duel  on  the  line — a 
genuine  duel.  A  Northern  rifleman  had 
leaped  upon  the  breastworks,  waving  a 
handkercliief ;  had  challenged  our  men 
to  single  combat  ;  and  had  killed  the 
keen-eyed  old  deer-hunter  who  had 
stood  up  against  him  ;  and  the  men  de- 
clai'ed  that  the  challenger  was  this  same 
songster  against  whom  was  already  laid 
so  heavy  a  score.  "Jes*  a  boy  too," 
said  a  disgusted  skirmisher,  "whar 
ought  to  be  at  school,  somers  long  in  the 
Fo'th  Reader,  stid  o'  rampin'  round  here 
shootin'  folks  so  dum  permiskyus." 

That  night  an  orderly  stood  in  the 
tent-door  asking  for  McLeod — he  was 
wanted  at  headquarters.  When  he  came 
back  I  did  not  notice  anj^thing  strange 
about  him.  He  told  me,  in  reply  to 
some  careless  question  of  mine,  that  he 
was  detailed  for  special  duty  on  the  next 
day — an  occurrence  so  frequent  that  I 
gave  it  no  further  attention.  To-night, 
however,  for  the  first  time  he  did  men- 
tion P'ne  Hollow.  Knowing  that  I  had 
been  down  there  he  asked  me  "how  far 
the  lines  were  apart  at  that  place  ?  "  "A 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yards 
I  should  say,"  was  my  reply. 

"  Near  enough,  then,"  said  he  "  to  rec- 
ognize a  man  on  the  opposite  breast- 
works." 

"Yes,"  I  replied  ;  "but  why  do  you 
ask?" 

"  Oh,  I  have  not  been  dowTi  there  yet," 
said  he,  "and  I  was  wondering  if  the 
lines  were  as  close  as  the  boys  pretend." 

"  They  are  a  great  deal  too  close  to- 
gether for  comfort,  I  can  tell  you,"  said 
I.  "  The  day  I  was  down  there  it  was 
the  hottest  place  I  was  ever  in." 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  if  all  they  say  be  true 
it  must  be  a  dangerous  place." 

He  sat  thereafter  silent  until  the  fuU 
moon  rose  above  the  horizon.  Then  he 
got  up  and  went  to  the  door.  "  It  will 
be  very  light  to-night,"  said  he.  "I 
think  I  must  have  one  more  ride." 

"Nonsense!"  said  I,  "after  all  the 
riding  you  have  done  to  day  ?" 

"NeU  is  not  tired,"  he  replied,  as  if 
that  were  the  only  consideration.  "  And 
besides,"  he  added  slowly,  "I  shall  not 


ride  to-morrow,"  and  he  walked  away  to 
the  stable  where  he  kept  his  horse. 

I  must  have  been  asleep  when  he  came 
back  ;  but  when  I  awoke  the  next  morn- 
ing I  heard  him  talking  outside.  He 
had  haltered  his  mare  near  by  the  night 
before.  When  I  went  out  he  had  just 
finished  grooming  her — an  oflfice  neither 
he  nor  she  would  ever  permit  another 
to  perfoi-m,  and  the  mahogany-colored 
hair  glistened  like  burnished  copper. 
McLeod  stood  with  one  hand  in  the 
creature's  mane.  The  bonny  wild  thing 
had  turned  away  from  her  food  to  nib 
her  nose  against  his  breast.  "  We  have 
been  good  friends,"  I  heard  him  say,  in 
his  deep,  slow  tones,  "we  two."  And 
then  with  sudden  earnestness  he  added, 
"Girl,  I  wish  we  could  go  together." 

"What's  the  matter,  Hugh ?"  said  I, 
behind  him. 

"  Nothing,"  he  replied,  turning  a  red 
face  toward  me.  "  I  was  just  talking  to 
NeU.  She  stands  better  when  I  talk  to 
her." 

Nevertheless  there  was  much  the  mat- 
ter, as  I  was  soon  to  learn. 

He  took  his  horse  back  to  her  stable, 
and  went  off  to  report  for  duty,  I  sup- 
posed, as  I  did  not  see  him  again. 

Late  that  morning  I  went  up  to  head- 
quarters to  get  a  fvu-lough  for  a  man 
just  recovering  from  a  long  spell  of  fe- 
ver. The  general  was  busy  ;  and  while  I 
waited  I  overheard  part  of  a  conversa- 
tion between  some  officers  who  had  gath- 
ered about  the  door.  It  seemed  they 
were  qviizzing  Colonel  Scott,  in  com- 
mand of  the  skirmish  line,  about  some- 
thing. 

"  Gad !  I  don't  know  what  you  mean 
by  it,"  said  Colonel  Saunders,  a  fierce 
old  Georgian.  "Can't  you  find  men 
enough  for  this  murderous  sharpshoot- 
ing  without  detailing  staff  officers  ?  The 
next  thing  I  know,  you  will  be  sending 
me  down  to  Pine  Hollow." 

"I  would  send  you  fast  enough,"  was 
the  cool  reply,  "  if  you  knew  anything 
about  a  gun.  But  Pine  Hollow  is  no 
place  for  amateur  marksmen." 

"  But  that  is  exactly  what  McLeod  is," 
said  some  one  else.  "  He  was  never  in 
the  skirmish  corps." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  was  Scott's  reply,  "but 
he  ought  to  have  been.  They  say  he  is 
a  crack  shot.     Anyhow,  sharpshooter  or 
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not,  if  there's  any  possible  way  of  kill- 
ing that  Yankee  down  there,  he'll  do 
it." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  colonel,"  said  I; 
"do  I  understand  that  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Leod  has  been  detailed  for  duty  in  Pine 
Hollow?" 

"  Yes, "  said  he.  "  But  what's  the  mat- 
ter, Mr.  Gray?  I'm  afraid  you  are  not 
weU." 

"  May  I  see  you  a  few  moments  pri- 
vately ?  "  I  stammered. 

"Certainly,"  said  he,  "come  over  to 
my  tent." 

"There  is  not  time  for  that,"  said  I, 
as  we  stepped  aside  ;  and  all  the  while 
we  were  talking  I  was  listening  for  the 
sound  of  firing  on  the  lines. 

"Colonel,"  said  I,  as  soon  as  I  could, 
speak,  "you  have  sent  McLeod  down  to 
the  trenches  to  kill  his  only  brother." 

He  stared  at  me,  astonished. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  told  him,  hurriedly,  why  I  thought 
so. 

"  Does  McLeod  know  it  ?  "  he  asked 
again. 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  he  does,"  I  replied. 

He  looked  at  me  keenly  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  Ah !  then  that  explains  it,"  said  he. 

"  Explains  what  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Why,"  he  answered,  "when  I  told 
McLeod  what  I  wanted,  I  thought  he 
changed  color  ;  but  he  did  not  say  any- 
thing.    Is  it  possible  he  will  flinch  ?  " 

"I  wish  to  heaven  he  would,"  I  ex- 
claimed. "You  do  not  know  the  man. 
But  I  am  wasting  time.  Colonel,  let  me 
go  down  before  it  is  too  late,  and  coun- 
termand this  order." 

Scott  was  a  kind  man,  though  some- 
what of  a  martinet,  and  I  could  see  that 
he  was  troubled. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Gray,"  said  he, 
"  but  this  is  merely  the  fortime  of  war." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  I  answered,  eagerly  ; 
"if  they  had  met  by  chance  in  open 
battle  it  would  have  been  bad  enough  ; 
but  to  set  one  brother  knowingly  and 
deliberately  to  spy  out  and  kill  the  other 
is  inhuman,  it  is  monstrous." 

"  I  decline  to  interfere,  sir,"  said  Scott, 
firmly.  "I  knew  nothing  of  all  this 
when  the  orders  were  given  ;  and  if  I 
had,  I  do  not  know  that  it  ought  to  have 
made  any  difference." 


Sick  at  heart  I  turned  away.  There 
was  nothing  more  to  be  done.  McLeod 
had  his  orders,  to  him  the  end  of  all 
controversy.  Infinitely  hateful  as  I  knew 
the  thing  was  to  him,  he  was,  never- 
theless, of  just  such  stuff  as  would  at- 
tempt it  because  it  wore  the  name  of 
duty. 

The  one  thought  in  me  now  was  to  get 
down  to  Pine  Hollow  before  the  tragedy 
was  done.  There  had  been  but  little  fir- 
ing in  front  that  morning.  My  strained 
senses  awaited  the  dread  sound  each 
moment  as  I  ran.  But  I  reached  the 
lines,  and  hot  and  breathless,  threw  my- 
self into  the  pits,  and  still  not  a  gun  had 
cracked.  As  soon  as  I  got  my  breath  I 
asked  for  McLeod,  He  was  a  little  far- 
ther along  the  line,  the  men  told  me,  and 
I  had  just  risen  to  go  to  him  when,  once 
more,  out  of  the  thickets  across  the  way 
arose  that  fateful  voice,  and  the  plaintive 
music  of  the  "Ave,  Maria,"  swelled  on 
the  air  again.  As  before,  but  now  with 
muttered  curses,  the  men  in  the  pits 
crouched  down  clear  of  the  port-holes. 
All  at  once  the  song  stopped — stopped 
in  the  middle  of  a  line — and  then  burst 
into  a  ringing  shout  the  fox-hunter's 
view-halloo.  There  was  an  exclamation 
and  an  excited  stir  among  the  men. 

"Look  there!  Who's  that?  Who's 
that?" 

I  heard  and  looked  up ;  and  there, 
erect  upon  the  breastworks,  not  twenty 
rods  away,  stood  Hugh  McLeod.  In  his 
left  hand  he  held  a  rifle,  and  with  his 
right  waved  a  handkerchief  toward  the 
Union  lines.  Instantly  his  challenge 
was  accepted  ;  and  while  on  both  sides 
the  men  in  tacit  truce  stood  up  to  watch 
the  issue  of  this  single  combat,  his  an- 
tagonist leaped  upon  the  opposing  works. 
It  was  a  mere  lad  who  stood  there,  tall 
and  slender,  and  with  cheeks  yet  inno- 
cent of  beard ;  and  as  with  youthful 
grace  he  gravely  saluted  his  opponent, 
a  murmur  of  recognition  ran  down  our 
lines.  It  was  indeed  the  man  McLeod  was 
sent  to  meet.  The  salute  was  returned 
as  gravely  as  it  was  given,  and  the  men 
fell  to  loading  their  rifles.  There  was 
no  nervousness,  no  haste.  Each  went 
about  his  deadly  work  with  the  same 
deliberation  and  the  same  dexterity. 
McLeod's  face,  I  noticed,  was  a  trifle 
pale,  and  once  I  saw  the  other  man  for 
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an  instant  stop  and  look  keenly  at 
McLeod.  They  finished  loading  at  the 
same  time. 

"  Eeady  ?  "  was  the  question. 

"  Ready  1 "  the  answer  ;  and  then,  amid 
tensest  sUence,  the  two  guns  were  raised 
and  aimed.  One  instant  they  hung 
poised.  Then  a  single  report  rang  out. 
McLeod's  gun  had  missed  fire.  But  he 
himself,  it  seemed,  was,  by  some  happy 
chance,  unhurt ;  and  amid  the  mingled 
yells  and  cheers  with  which  the  equal 
issue  of  the  duel  was  received,  turned 
and  asked  for  another  gun.  It  was  quick- 
ly handed  up  to  him,  and  again  he  faced 
his  foe.  The  Yankee  had  meanwhile 
reloaded  his  own  weapon,  and  once  more 
the  antagonists  stood  ready.  Again 
they  looked  hard  at  each  other  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  again  together  raised  their 
guns  and  fired.  At  first  the  result  seemed 
the  same  as  before.  Neither  man  fell 
But  presently  the  boyish  figure  on  the 
Union  works  reeled  a  little  and  the  ri- 
fle fell  out  of  his  hands.  And  then  a 
strange  thing  happened.  McLeod,  who 
still  stood  erect,  flung  his  own  gun  far 
away,  and  stretching  out  both  arms  to- 
ward his  enemy : 

"  Charley,  Charley !  "  he  cried,  and  the 
next  instant  himself  fell  heavily  into  the 
trenches. 

We  got  him  out  of  there  as  soon  as 
we  could  for  the  firing.  He  was  not 
dead.  Some  kindly  breeze  had  turned 
the  bullet  a  little  aside,  or  this  story 
would  have  been  done  already.  As  it 
was,  the  end  was  in  sight.  With  the 
help  of  two  or  three  others,  I  carried 
him  back  to  camp,  and  sent  for  Bing- 
ham, the  brigade  surgeon,  a  man  rough 
and  wicked  of  speech,  but  with  hands 
both  gentle  and  skilful,  and,  withal,  Mc- 
Leod's good  friend.  While  Bingham 
was  examining  the  wound,  McLeod 
opened  his  eyes  for  the  first  time. 
"  Will  it  do,  doctor  ?  "  he  said  with  a 
faint  smile.  The  surgeon  glanced  at 
him  keenly  and  then  arose,  and  bending 
over  the  wounded  man,  with  a  gentle 
gravity  all  new  to  me,  "  Hugh,"  he  said, 
"  this  wound  is  not  necessarily  fatal. 
You  may  get  up  again  if  you  want  to." 
McLeod  shook  his  head.  "This  is 
what  I  want,"  he  said,  with  a  slight  gest- 
ure toward  his  breast ;  and  then,  with 
a  sigh  of  relief,  he  continued,  "and  I 
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think  it  wiU  do,"  and  again  fell  into  un- 
consciousness or  sleep. 

Late  that  day  I  went  over  to  look  after 
NeU,  McLeod's  mare.  She  had  become 
somewhat  used  to  me  of  late,  and  I 
could  make  shift  to  feed  her  or  lead  her 
to  water.  But  to-day  I  heard  her  whin- 
nying before  I  came  in  sight  of  the 
stable.  She  was  so  nervous  and  excited 
I  could  do  nothing  with  her.  I  placed 
her  food  in  the  trough,  but  she  ate  only 
by  snatches.  The  shapely  head,  with  its 
great  brown  eyes,  kept  turning  toward 
the  door,  and  the  slender  ears  moved 
restlessly  to  and  fro,  listening  in  vain 
for  the  familiar  feet.  As  I  walked  sadly 
away  with  that  low  whinny  still  in  my 
ears,  her  master's  strange  speech  came 
into  my  mind,  "  Girl,  I  wish  we  could  go 
together."  I  knew  now  what  it  meant. 
And  I  knew  he  was  going  soon. 

He  did.  For  hours  he  lay  in  the  same 
profound  stupor.  Midnight  came — mid- 
night, whose  moon  was  hid  behind  thick 
clouds.  The  camp  had  long  since  sunk 
into  silence.  As  I  sat  by  McLeod's  side 
alone,  watching  his  heavy  breathing,  I 
heard  far  off  a  faint  sound  break  the 
stillness.  I  listened.  It  grew  apace 
upon  the  ear,  each  moment  louder  and 
more  distinct,  and  by  and  by  I  knew  it 
to  be  the  hoof-beat  of  a  galloping  horse. 
McLeod  stirred  a  little  in  his  sleep,  and 
lay  stiU  again.  Then,  aU  at  once,  he  sat 
bolt  upright  in  his  bunk,  with  wide  eyes 
staring  intently  into  vacancy.  As  I 
threw  my  arms  about  him  he  turned  to 
me  with  his  rare  smile  and  said,  as  sim- 
ply as  a  child,  "  I  thought  I  heard  Char- 
ley singing."  He  turned  away  again  with 
a  listening  look  in  his  eyes.  The  hoof- 
beats  came  thundering  on,  now  close 
at  hand.  It  was  not  them  he  heard. 
"Hear  him?  hear  him?"  he  said  ex- 
ultingly.  "He  is  singing,  far  along 
the  road  toward  home ;  but  we  will 
overtake  him  yet."  "  We  ?  "  Who  was 
that  other,  then?  and  a  strange  thriU 
shot  through  me  when,  as  if  in  an- 
swer to  my  thought,  the  hurrying  feet 
stopped  short  before  our  tent  and  a 
shnll  neigh  rang  out  upon  the  night.  I 
felt  the  dying  man  stir  in  my  arms, 
"  Whoa,  NeU,"  he  whispered.  "  Steady, 
girl,  steady."  The  left  hand  groped 
among  the  blankets  for  the  bridle  reins. 
The  left  foot  was  lifted  toward  the  stir- 
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nip.     "  Now,  Nell,"  he  said,  and  with  faint  and  fainter  grew  until  I  heard  afar 

one  great  bound  the  swift  feet  sprung  a  challenge  and  a  shot ;  and  by  the  road- 

on  again  into  the  dark  ;  and  the  man  I  side  there,  next  day,  lay  Nell,  the  bonny 

loved  most  in  all  the  world  lay  dead  in  mare. 

my  arms.     .     .     .  My  friend  had  his  wish :  and  they  two 

And  down  the  road  the  hoof-beats  together  went  away  out  of  all  wars. 
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By  Donald  G.  Mitchell. 

The  snows  are  gone,  the  grass  is  seen, 

The  woods  wear  waving  robes  of  green. 

'Tis  Spring  again  ;  she  wakes — she  wakes ! 

The  icy  fetters  all,  she  breaks ; 

And  every  brooklet,  wanton,  free. 

Goes  singing  sweetly  down  the  lea. 

The  Graces  three,  with  zones  unbound, 

Trip  lightly  o'er  the  teeming  ground ; 

Yet  grace  and  greenness  flee  apace. 

And  change  on  change  besets  our  race. 

Frosts  melt  away  what  time  the  Spring 

Puts  balmy  breezes  on  the  wing  ; 

Hot  Summer  next,  foredoomed  to  die. 

Drives  away  Spring ;  while  hovering  nigh 

Autumn  brings  fruits  and  golden  grain, 

Forerunners  both  of  Winter's  reign. 

But  as  the  seasons  swiftly  wane, 

New  seasons  swiftly  come  again; 

Whilst  we,  poor  souls,  our  courses  run, 

Will  never  see  another  sun  ; 

Alike  the  wicked  and  the  just — 

Die  where  we  may,  and  when  we  must. 

Are  only  shadows — only  dust! 

And  who  can  know  the  days  in  store, 

Or  when,  for  us,  they'll  come  no  more? 

Yet  this  we  know — that  what  we  spend. 

And  what  of  ours  to  good  works  lend 

More  wisely  is  bestowed  than  theirs 

Who  hoard,  for  greediness  of  heirs. 

And  thou,  O  friend !  when  death  shall  call, 

And  the  dread  Judge,  who  judgeth  all, 

Declare  thy  fate — never  again 

Can'st  thou  return  to  haunts  of  men ; 

Nor  family,  nor  pious  lore, 

Nor  winged  words  can  help  thee  more. 

'Tis  so  with  all :  nor  queen,  nor  king. 

Can  stay  or  change  what  Death  may  bring. 

The  fabled  goddesses  of  old, 

As  heathen  stories  quaintly  told. 

Could  never  to  that  nether  land 

Stretch  forth  to  friend  a  guiding  hand ; 

And  we  no  more :  for  Dead  is  Dead. 

Our  hopes,  our  cries,  the  tears  we   shed 

Can  never  call — alack,  alack  ! 

From  out  the  grave,  our  dear  ones  back  1 


THE  ORNAMENTATION   OF   PONDS   AND   LAKES. 
By  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr. 


BID  the  reader  ever  have  a 
place  in  the  country? 
If  he  has  and  does  not 
want  to  grow  sick  of  it, 
or  if  he  has  none,  but 
hopes  to  have  one,  and 
does  not  want  to  be 
forced  to  give  it  up  in  disgust,  let  me 
give  him  a  piece  of  advice.  Don't  un- 
dertake too  much.  Have  only  five  hun- 
dred square  feet  of  grass  and  one  tree 
or  half  a  dozen  shrubs,  but  have  all  of 
the  best.  Dig  deep,  fertilize  liberally, 
plant  the  best  grass-seed  and  plenty  of 
it,  set  out  the  largest  trees  and  shrubs 
that  will  be  likely  to  grow,  and  care 
for  them  tenderly,  year  after  year.  Dig 
about  them  and  prune  them  and  spare 
no  pains  to  make  them  the  best  of 
their  kind  ;  or,  let  me  say  at  once,  that 
the  reader's  dehght  in  nature  and  his 
desire  to  imitate  her  effects  will  not 
prevent  the  failure  of  his  lawn-planting. 
All  this  is  said  in  advance,  because  it 
applies  as  well  to  water-plants  as  to  or- 
dinary lawn-plants. 

I  am  now,  in  a  few  words,  going  to 
teU  the  reader  how  I  came  to  attempt  to 
grow,  and  to  succeed,  after  much  trib- 
ulation, in  growing  a  good  collection 
of  water-plants,  and  how  I  contrived  to 
get  reasonably  satisfactory  water-effects 
upon  the  lawns.  At  a  comparatively 
early  period  in  my  life,  having  a  com- 
fortable fortune,  the  desire  took  pos- 
session of  me  to  have  a  country-place. 

With  my  country  -  place  I  had  the 
usual  failures  and  successes  that  are  in- 
cident to  the  construction  of  lawns  and 
gardens  in  the  hands  of  amateurs.  The 
failures,  I  am  frank  enough  to  confess, 
much  outnumbered  the  successes.  I 
propose,  however,  to  confine  myself  to 
a  brief  account  of  my  lily-pond  work. 
The  soil  on  my  place,  of  one  hundred 
acres,  was  gravel  and  sand,  and  a  stream 
or  pond  on  one  side  of  it  had  a  clean 
pebbly  bottom  and  water  that  flowed 
rapidly  down  a  decline.  The  water  was 
ordy  a  few  inches  deep  in  many  places. 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 


dig  out  the  bottom  a  bit,  and  thus 
cleaned  out  considerable  valuable  peaty 
material.  However,  I  did  not  mind 
that,  as  I  expected  to  dig  a  hole  for  each 
water-plant  and  to  fiU  it  up  with  good 
soil  from  the  neighboring  field.  At  this 
early  period  of  my  lawn-planting  I  un- 
fortunately gave  little  thought  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil.  A  charming  maga- 
zine article  had  fallen  into  my  hands 
and  completely  fascinated  me  with  its 
dainty,  fanciful  description  of  lihes 
grown  in  a  pond-hole  or  ditch.  It  aU 
seemed  so  easy  :  just  a  few  water-plants 
set  out  in  what  appeared  the  easiest 
and  simplest  fashion,  and  lo  !  you  had  a 
feast  of  lilies  and  lily-pads.  The  plants 
seemed  to  have  just  grown  themselves, 
like  Topsy  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  At 
this  time  I  was  greatly  impressed  with 
the  idea  of  planting  the  lawn  with  trees 
and  shrubs  from  the  woods,  sweet  fern, 
sumach,  sassafras,  dogwood,  red  cedar, 
pepperidge,  hickory,  etc.  Of  course, 
such  plants  frequently  died,  and  if  they 
did  live  assumed  a  stunted  form.  As  an 
old  farmer  of  the  neighborhood  subse- 
quently expressed  it :  "  Well,  I  knowed 
them  things  you  set  out  would  die.  I 
could  have  told  you  beforehand  that 
crowded  woods  plants  have  poor  roots. 
But  there,  you  wouldn't  have  believed 
me  if  I  had.  Your  plants  just  up  and 
died  because  a  full  dose  of  sunshine 
didn't  suit  their  shady  constitutions." 
Considering  this  mania,  you  vnU.  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  I  visited  a  pond 
in  the  woods  near  by  and  dug  up  and 
transplanted  to  my  own  pond  a  large 
number  of  roots  of  white  water-liliea 
Other  water-plants  were  naturally  se- 
cured subsequently  in  the  same  way.  I 
need  hardly  say,  after  the  above  remarks 
of  the  farmer,  that  my  water-lilies  did 
not  specially  thrive.  The  lily-roots  had 
not  been  grown  for  transplanting  and 
were  not,  in  most  cases,  young  and 
thrifty,  and  the  soil  of  the  bottom  of  the 
stream  or  pond  was  not  rich  and  suit- 
ed to  water-plants.  However,  among 
the  numerous  water-plants  I  set  out 
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many  lived.  They  were  strung  along  a 
straight,  monotonous  shore  that  I  had 
dug  out  to  a  line  to  secure  a  neat  ap- 
pearance. I  learned  in  after  days  that 
this  arrangement  was  about  as  bad  as 
could  be  imagined  from  a  good  lawn- 
planter's  stand-point.  The  lilies  and 
other  water-plants  grew  slowly  and  the 
flowers  were  small.  I  had  finally  to  ac- 
knowledge that  my  lily-pond  and  stream 
was  not  a  success.  As  a  result  my  in- 
terest in  the  plantation  soon  flagged, 
and  except  to  gather  a  few  lilies  I  sel- 
dom visited  it.  Weeds  sprung  up  to 
its  surface  and  drifted  material  made  it 
untidy  and  unhealthy-looking.  Besides, 
about  this  time  I  sold  this  country-place 
and  so  cannot  say  what  the  lily-pond 
finally  became,  as  I  never  revisited  it. 
Much  like  any  natural  lily-pond  in  the 
woods,  I  fancy.  Returning  to  the  city, 
I  continued  to  live  there  most  of  the 
time  for  several  years.  Yet  I  never  at 
any  time  wholly  lost  my  interest  in 
lawn  -  planting.  Now  that  I  had  no 
country-place  to  absorb  my  attention,  I 
went  about  at  home  and  abroad  and 
saw  how  other  people  succeeded  and 
failed  in  theii*  landscape-gardening  ef- 
forts. An  important  source  of  informa- 
tion existed,  I  found,  in  the  different 
nurseries.  I  did  not  take  so  much  to 
the  woods  now  as  I  did  aforetime. 
Concerning  the  construction  of  ponds 
and  streams  and  the  ornamentation  of 
their  surface  with  aquatic  plants,  I  did 
not,  however,  secure  as  much  informa- 
tion as  I  had  hoped.  At  last,  one  day,  I 
again  met  my  fate  and  bought  another 
country-place,  only  instead  of  a  hun- 
dred acres  as  before  it  now  contained 
less  than  ten.  The  soil  was  of  excellent 
quality  and  there  were  on  either  side  of 
the  house  some  grand  old  native  oak, 
elm,  and  tulip  trees,  and  I  planted  a  few 
large  shrubs  on  the  outer  boundaries. 
Paths  and  roads  there  were  none,  except 
one  short  carriage  -  sweep  leading  di- 
rectly from  the  house  to  the  highway. 
Off  to  the  west  of  the  house  sloped  a 
half-dozen  acres  of  meadow-land,  the 
rich  velvety  turf  of  which  had  known 
no  plough  for  half  a  century.  Sheep  and 
cows  had  pastured  it,  and  sometimes  it 
had  been  mown.  I  mowed  it  and  ma- 
nured it  too,  and  prided  myself  on  the 
finest  lawn  to  be  seen  in  the  county. 


At  the  foot  of  the  slope  came  the  feature 
which  had  chiefly  induced  me  to  buy 
the  place.  It  was  a  broad  placid  stream 
fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  wide,  moving 
quietly  down  to  a  small  neglected  miU- 
pond  that  partially  abutted  my  prop- 
erty. Across  this  stream  I  owned  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  only  an  acre  or  two 
in  extent,  but  enough  to  enable  me  to 
control  the  treatment  of  both  shores 
of  the  stream.  A  rustic  bridge  joined 
these  acres.  The  water  was  shallow, 
not  more  than,  for  the  most  part,  two 
or  three  feet  deep,  and  the  grassy  slope 
extended  to  the  very  edge.  It  was  a 
brimming  sheet  of  water,  sometimes 
overflowing  its  banks  several  feet  up  the 
steep  lawn-side.  Here  was  my  chance, 
I  believed,  to  grow  aquatic  plants  in 
perfection.  I  proceeded  at  once  to 
study  the  natural  conditions  of  the  spot, 
and  tried  to  work  on  the  same  lines  as 
nature  had  employed  in  this  small  ter- 
ritory ever  since  the  dam  had  been 
built.  Where  the  force  of  the  stream 
had  already  managed  to  scoop  out  a 
small  bay,  I  dug  it  still  farther  inland. 
In  other  words,  I  analyzed  the  forces  in 
action  and  aided  and  abetted  their  in- 
clinations. If  grasses  and  twigs  had 
caught  on  a  small  projection  of  the 
shore  and  a  little  vegetation  had  sprung 
up  and  soil  thus  collected,  I  lengthened 
and  broadened  the  projection  and 
planted  it  with  cltunps  of  grasses,  such 
as  flag,  bamboo,  pampas  grass,  and  the 
hardy  Eulalia  japonica.  Back  of  these, 
on  more  solid  ground,  I  planted  a  wil- 
low and  an  alder  with  some  irises,  and 
tender  cannas  and  caladiums  or  ele- 
phant ears.  I  was  careful,  moreover, 
to  be  conservative  even  in  this  natural 
treatment  of  my  shores.  There  was  no 
frequent  repetition  of  the  promontory 
and  bay  idea.  At  only  a  few  points  was 
any  change  made  in  the  original  line  of 
the  shore.  Such  changes  as  I  did  make, 
however,  were  forcible  and  marked  and 
carefidly  adjusted  in  the  exact  direction 
and  angle  that  the  stream  would  be 
likely  to  take  when  it  worked  its  fan- 
tastic way  before  a  rapid  current  or 
overflow.  Grasses  and  shrubs  suited  to 
low  grounds,  of  the  kinds  I  have  named, 
were  scattered  in  small  groups  about 
the  points  running  back,  sometimes 
quite  a  distance,  up  the  bank.     In  the 
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midst  of  these  groups  grew  some  higher 
shrubs  or  small  trees  like  the  birch,  for 
the  sake  of  emphasizing  the  efifect  and 
giving  variety  of  sky-hne.     I  don't  wish 


direction  will  touch  them.  Even  the 
tendency  to  lose  their  leaves  early  in  the 
season  would  not  induce  me  to  use  the 
axe,    for    their    lofty    spire-like    forms 


A  Corner  of  the  Lily  Pond. 


to  be  needlessly  technical,  but  if  you 
could  see  the  two  great  Lombardy 
poplars,  forty  feet  high,  bordering  and 
making  a  frame,  as  it  were,  for  my  place, 
you  would  understand  what  I  mean  by 
emphasis.  Great  towers  of  green,  these 
poplars  seem  to  be  mounting  guard  over 
my  small  domain,  and  their  long  shad- 
ows at  sundown  reach  far  across  the 
stream  and  the  grass  of  the  meadow  be- 
yond. I  am  not  going  to  apologize  for 
my  poplars.  They  were  and  are  grand, 
and  I  am  proud  of  them.  Tree-experts 
may  warn  me  that  they  are  liable  to 
borers  and  tree-lice  and  that  they  lose 
their  leaves  early  in  the  season,  and  in 
many  ways  invite  the  use  of  the  axe.  It 
may  be  so.  I  have  enjoyed  them,  how- 
ever, for  a  number  of  years  and  they  are 
entirely  healthy  yet,  although  surely  a 
score  of  years  in  age.  It  will  be  a  long 
time,  therefore,  before  an  axe  under  my 


dominate  everything  and  establish  that 
variety  of  sky-line  so  much  to  be  desired 
by  the  lawn-planter.  Let  the  limbs  be 
bare  and  the  trunk  scarred  and  seamed 
with  borers,  the  noble  outline  is  there, 
and  shrubs  and  small  trees  can  be  made 
to  screen  the  lower  and  generally  uglier 
portions.  It  should  be  remembered, 
also,  that  an  occasional  pi*uning,  as  the 
years  go  on,  tends  greatly  to  renew  and 
perpetuate  the  poplar's  health  and  vigor. 
But,  the  reader  will  say,  where  is  the 
lily-pond  ?  You  have  told  us  about 
your  lawns  with  its  stream  and  old  mill- 
pond,  but  where  are  your  lilies  ?  Well,  I 
answer,  don't  be  in  a  hurry.  I  assure 
you  if  I  had  not  selected  and  arranged 
my  lawn  and  water  properties  as  I  did, 
the  lilies  I  might  have  set  out  would 
have  been  of  much  less  account  than 
they  are.  Remember  the  lilies  on  my 
former  place.     In  truth,  without  some 
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of  the  characteristics  of  my  present  lawn 
the  proper  settinj;  for  the  clustering 
water-lily  gems  would  have  been  absent. 
And  think  what  a  setting  they  had  now — 
great  poplars,  drooping  willows,  alders, 
waving  grasses,  purple  irises,  red  marsh- 
mallows  growing  on  promontories  of 
a  brimming  river  backed  by  a  sloping 
bank  of  rich  greensward.  In  the  coves, 
chiefly,  of  my  stream  and  jiond  were  set 
my  lily-jewels.  The  bottom  of  the  water 
was  deepened  and  a  foot  of  soil,  not  in 
spots  but  along  the  entire  front,  was  re- 
placed by  the  richest  mixture  I  could 
make  of  mould  and  manure,  Pond-lihes 
are  great  feeders,  and  I  intended  to  give 
them  the  best  chance  I  could  to  look 
their  prettiest.  For  the  nelumbiums 
or  lotuses  considerable  clay  is  needed. 
Fortunately,  my  soil  had  naturally  plenty 
of  clay.  I  used,  moreover,  other  kinds 
of  water-plants  besides  lilies,  and  some 
of  them,  as  well  as  certain  lilies,  were 


dred  and  even  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  but  it  was  a  small  sum  compared 
with  the  amount  necessary  to  keep  up  a 
greenhouse  fitted  with  suitable  tanks. 
Water-lilies  and  aquatic  plants  winter 
badly  in  cellars.  They  are  easilj'  ex- 
cited to  grow  by  a  little  excess  of  light 
and  heat,  and  as  easily  checked  and  in- 
jured by  an  excess  of  cold.  Except  a 
few  kinds,  such  as  the  wonderful  blue 
and  pui-ple  water-lilies  of  Zanzibar,  which 
I  bought  yearly,  I  have  therefore  man- 
aged to  content  myself  with  a  number 
of  perfectly  hardy  aquatics,  including 
some  of  the  best  water-hlies  and  lotuses. 
Doubtless  the  biggest,  grandest,  and 
most  effective  of  these  was  the  lotus 
Nelumhium  speciosum.  This  plant  is 
the  greatest  feeder  of  all,  and  will 
thrive  prodigiously  in  the  richest,  rank- 
est mud  that  can  be  concocted.  It  will, 
in  fact,  crowd  out  most  other  j)lants,  and 
should  be  thinned  every  year  so  as  to 


Border  of  the   Fountain,   Union   Square,   New  York — Lotus  and  Water  Lilies. 


tender,   coming  as  they   do    originally 
from  the  tropics. 

The  tender  ones  I  bought  anew  every 
year,  at  a  moderate  expense,  from  one  of 
the  few  growers  in  America.  I  may  have 
expended  during  some  years  one  hun- 


appear  in  clusters  and  not  in  monot- 
onous masses  extending  from  shore 
to  shore.  This  nelumbium  is  widely 
known  in  India  and  Japan  as  the  lotus, 
and  is  there  considered  sacred  and  is 
freely  copied  in  their  decorative  designs. 
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It  is  also  probably  the  lotus  of  ancient 
Egypt. 

Picture  for  yourself  a  jjumpkin-leaf 
erected  three  or  four  feet  high  on  a 
stem,  and  great  buds  that  look,  for  all 
the  world,  like  gigantic  tea-rose  buds, 
and  you  will  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  lotus.  Of  course, 
the  leaves  of  the  lotus  are  more   finelv 
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An  Arrangement  of  Lotus  and   Lily  Pads. 

veined  and  smoother  and  more  shining 
of  texture,  and  the  flowers  grander  and 
richer  in  tint  than  the  tea-rose  bud  ;  but, 
for  aU  that,  the  pumpkin-leaf  and  tea- 
rose  bud  comparison  is  a  suggestive  one. 
The  botanical  name  of  the  lotus,  Ne- 
lumbium,  signifying  a  rose  or  spray  of 
a  watering-pot,  is  very  descriptive  of  the 
curious  seed-pod.  There  is  a  fine  ne- 
lumbium  native  to  America,  a  yellow 
lotus  with  excellent  foliage,  which  is 
found  in  one  or  two  places  in  New 
Jersey,  but  which  chiefly  abounds  in 
Florida  and  other  Southern  States.  The 
leaves  of  this  species  are  quite  as  note- 
worthy as  those  of  the  familiar  lotus 
speciosum.  These  are  often  two  feet  in 
diameter. 

The  lotus  leaves  and  flowera  are  dec- 
orative and  striking  in  effect,  but  the 
true  water-lilies,  the  nyrnphceas,  are, 
after  all,  I  am  inclined  to  say,  the  best 
ornamental  water-plants.    Following  out 


my  Lombardy  poplar  idea  of  emphasis, 
I   used   many  lotuses   in   front   of  my 
brook  and  pond  promontories.     But  in 
all  my  experiments  with  aquatic  plants 
I   never   chanced   on    any    pond-effects 
quite   equal    to    that   of   my   coves    of 
nymphseas   in    midsummer.       Fancj^   a 
quiet,     mirror-like     surface    of     water, 
studded  with  clustering  masses  of  lily- 
pads,    enfolding    half- 
open  flowers,  nestling 
yet   buoyant.      Every- 
one   is    familiar    with 
scenes   in   woodland 
nooks  resembling  this 
in  kind.     The  remark- 
able difference  on  my 
place  was  that  my  trees 
and  shnibs,  grasses 
and   flowers,  came   to 
the   water's  edge  and 
were    mirrored   there, 
and  that  in  front  and 
about  them  floated  and 
were  reflected  lily-pads 
of   excellent   size   and 
coloring.     The  flowers 
also  of  these  great 
tropical    lihes  were 
especially  large  and 
richly  hued,  some  spe- 
cies being  pure  white, 
others  red,  and  still 
others  purple  and  deep 
blue.     I  have  had  these  water-lilies  and 
other  water-plants  growing  on  m}'  place 
now  for  several  years,  but  I  confess  that, 
even  at  the  present  time,  familiar  as  they 
are  to  me,  when  I  look  at  one  of  these 
blue  lilies  on  an  early  summer  morning 
I  am  impressed  with  the  scene  as  an  ab- 
solute revelation  of  beauty,  a  landscape 
feature  positively  unique. 

I  am  not  going,  on  this  occasion,  to 
give  an  account  of  all  the  aquatic  plants 
I  grow.  I  have  the  tender  pondeteria 
crassipes,  a  floating  plant  with  curious  or- 
chid-like puiple  flowers,  water-poppies, 
pitcher-plants,  cat-tails,  and  a  score  of 
other  species  and  varieties  that  I  shall 
not  enumerate.  All  these  kinds  of 
water-plants  doubtless  add  greatly  to 
the  attractions  of  decorative  waters,  but, 
after  all,  it  is  the  lotuses  and  lilies  or 
lilies  and  lotuses,  not  giving  the  pre- 
cedence to  either,  that  everyone  ought 
to  want.     Having  once  had  them,  any 
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decorative  piece  of  "water  without  them 
will  seem  almost  uninteresting,  no  mat- 
ter what  other  water-plants  are  em- 
ployed. 

Let  me  say  here,  before  I  forget,  that 
spaces  of  clear  surface  among  water- 
plants,  with  undisturbed  reflections,  are 
particularly  necessary  to  secure  the  best 


A  Group  of  Japanese  Lotus. 

effects.  The  whole  surface  of  the  pond 
should  be  no  more  covered  up  with 
water-lilies  than  fine  rocks  should  be 
completely  masked  with  climbing  vines. 

To  explain  to  the  reader  which  are 
the  tender  and  which  are  the  hardy 
kinds  Avould  be  a  lengthy  task,  and  I 
must  refer  him  to  the  nearest  nursery- 
man who  grows  aquatics.  Better  not 
grow  many  tender  plants,  would  be  my 
advice  to  the  ordinary  amateur  lawn- 
planter. 

The  success  of  this  treatment  of  my 
stream  certainly  affords  me  great  pleas- 
ure, and  I  need  hardly  say  I  am  proud 
of  it.  It  has,  however,  done  more  than 
that.     One  or  two  of  my  neighbors  are, 


I  see,  already  following  my  example, 
with  j)romising  results.  In  the  village, 
also,  near  by  there  is  a  fountain,  and  in 
the  basin  I  have  persuaded  the  authori- 
ties to  arrange  some  boxes  of  lilies  and 
lotuses  renewed  every  year  with  pur- 
chased plants,  and  in  place  of  a  great 
iron  Neptime  painted  white  and  sur- 
rounded by  white  iron  cher- 
ubs spouting  little  jets  of 
water,  a  graceful  spray  effect 
has  been  introduced.  Water- 
lUies  and  lotuses  lend  them- 
selves charmingly  to  the  dec- 
oration of  fountain-basins, 
especially  if  they  are  used 
in  moderation  and  do  not 
cover  up  more  than  a  fair 
half  of  the  entire  surface  of 
the  water. 

Before  closing  this  ac- 
count of  my  experience  in 
growing  water  -  plants,  I 
must  refer  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  water-lilies  and  lo- 
tuses in  the  parks  of  New 
York.  Some  three  years 
since,  a  year  or  two  after  I 
became  Superintendent  of 
Parks,  my  mind  was  turned, 
as  well  as  that  of  my  assist- 
ants, to  the  subject  of  grow- 
ing liKes  in  the  Central  and 
City  Parks.  We  knew  they 
had  been  grown  to  a  limited 
extent  in  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia,  and  we  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  using 
them  largely  in  New  York. 
At  first  we  bought  a  con- 
siderable number,  say  five  hundred  dol- 
lars' worth,  from  Mr.  Sturtevant,  of  Bor- 
dentown,  N.  J.,  the  father  of  water-Uly 
culture  in  America.  For  the  last  two 
years,  however,  we  have  bought  little  and 
propagated  much,  so  that  at  present  we 
have  an  abundance.  We  have  tanks  con- 
structed in  the  greenhouses,  where,  by 
means  of  high  bottom-heat,  we  can  grow 
the  most  tender  aquatic  plants.  Our 
most  ambitious,  if  not  our  earliest  at- 
tempt, was  the  construction  of  a  lily- 
pond.  In  Central  Park  we  have  nothing 
like  the  stream  and  pond  effect  on  my 
own  place,  and  we  found  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  treat  oui*  lakes  in  a 
larger  and  more  expensive  way.     As  a 
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first  essay  we  dug  out  a 
pond  close  by,  and  form- 
ing as  it  were  part  of,  what 
is  termed  Conservatory 
Lake,  just  north  of  the 
gate  at  Seventy  -  second 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 
The  general  shape  of  this 
pond  was  oval,  with  wind- 
ing, irregular  shores, 
bounded  by  a  high  bank 
on  the  east  side  and  a 
great  willow  drooping 
over  the  north  end.  Rocks 
were  disposed  in  the  im- 
mediate banks,  so  as  to 
suggest  a  natural  forma- 
tion rather  than  an  arti- 
ficial pond.  The  bottom, 
scarcely  three  feet  deep, 
was  cemented  tight  as  a 
cup  and  the  water  flowed 
gently  in  at  one  end  and 
out  at  the  other,  and  so 
through  a  basin  into  the 
sewer.  Eighteen  inches 
of  soil  was  made  rich  with 
manure  and  deposited  over  the  bot- 
tom. This  soil  was  renewed  more  or 
less  every  year.  Masses  of  flowering 
shrubs  and  small  trees,  such  as  the  hy- 
drangea, Spirea  opulifolia,  and  Purple 
beech  and  birch  formed  a  background 


An  Arrangement  of  Water-lilies  and   Papyrus. 


The   Centre  of  the   Fountain,  Union   Square,  New  York. 


of  foliage  on  the  steep  hill-side  sloping 
up  to  Fifth  Avenue.  The  lotuses  {N. 
speciosum)  in  this  pond  were  disposed 
in  a  solid  mass  at  the  north  end  along 
the  steepest  banks.  There  the  observer 
can  look  down  and  see  them  miiTored 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  most 
effective  way.  Masses  of  the  large  hardy 
white  lily  [N.  alba  candidissima)  and  the 
beautiful  little  white  one  [N.  pygmoea), 
the  size  of  half  a  dollar,  the  Cape  Cod 
pink  lily,  and  several  other  kinds  grow 
permanently  in  the  mud  of  the  bottom. 
Tender  ones,  like  the  blue  and  red  va- 
rieties {N.  devoniensis,  N.  zanzibarensis 
azurea  and  rosea),  are  planted  in  boxes 
filled  with  rich  compost  and  removed  to 
the  park  greenhouses  every  year.  The 
season  to  enjoy  this  pond  at  its  best  is 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning — later 
than  this  the  heat  of  the  sun  gradually 
closes  many  of  the  blossoms,  and  earlier 
than  nine  some  of  the  kinds  have  not 
yet  opened  their  flowers.  A  sight  of 
this  pond  in  August  and  early  Septem- 
ber is  worth  a  considerable  journey  to 
see  ;  and  hardly  less  effective  are  the  lo- 
tuses and  lily  plantations  in  boxes  to  be 
seen  in  the  great  fountain-basin  at  the 
Terrace. 
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Yet  probably  more  eifective,  and  cer- 
tainly more  attractive,  on  account  of 
location,  is  the  Union  Square  fountain, 
with  its  beautiful  spray  of  water  and 
vigoi'ous  water-plants,  and  in  addition 
its  outside  collar  of  red  alternanthera 


most  any  time  before  midnight,  scores 
of  people  are  gathered  about  them  en- 
joying the  beauties  of  the  lilies  and  lo- 
tuses— nor,  as  the  years  go  on,  does  the 
interest  in  them  seem  to  flag.  Indeed, 
among  all  decorations  for  architectural 


Bethesda   Fountain   Basin,   Central   Park,   Nevk   York. 

sward,  planted  with  islands  of  gerani- 
ums By  electric  light  in  the  evening, 
or  in  the  early  morning  sunlight,  the 
eflfect  of  these  lily-pads  and  lotus-leaves 
bedewed  with  globules  of  water  is  mag- 
ical. Half  a  dozen,  in  fact,  about  all  the 
fountain-basins  in  down-town  New  York 
are  treated  iu  this  manner,  and  at  al- 


structures  where 
a  pool  of  water  can 
be  introduced  I  be- 
lieve there  is  noth- 
ing  that  can  beat 
the  lily  and  lotus.     So  confident 
am  I  of  this,  that  I  believe  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  no  fountain- 
basin  will  be  considered  completely 
equipped  without  them.     In  Central 
Park  we  have  ah-eady  begun  to  plane 
the   shores    extensively    with   them. 
At  present  this  api:>lies  especially  to  the 
loch  at  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street 
and  Eighth  Avenue.     There  is  a  good 
deal  of  labor  required  in  the  preparation 
of  rich  soil  on  the  shores,  but  we  hope, 
nevertheless,  in  a  few  yeai*s  to  have  our 
lakes  as  well  stocked  with  lilies  and  lo- 
tuses as  our  fountain-basins. 


MOUNT   ST.  ELIAS   AND   ITS   GLACIERS. 
By  Mark  Brickell  Kerr. 


S^^INCE  1741,  when  Ber- 
ing, in  the  course  of 
his  great  voyage,  dis- 
covered St.  Elias  and 
named  this  grand 
mountain -peak  after 
the  patron  saint  of 
the  day,  many  voy- 
agers and  explorers  have  turned  their 
thoughts  and  energy  to  accurately  de- 
termine its  correct  height  and  true  po- 
sition. Captain  Cook,  about  1778,  La 
Pe rouse,  about  1787,  and,  later,  Malas- 
pina,  whose  unrequited  services  and 
death  in  a  Spanish  prison  rival  the  ex- 
periences of  Columbus  in  the  ingrati- 
tude of  humanity ;  Vancouver,  in  1794, 
and  many  Russian  navigators — Ismaleflf, 
Berchareff,  and  Tebenkoff — all  saw  St. 
Elias,  and  most  of  them  took  sextant 
observations  for  its  altitude  and  posi- 
tion. 

The  elevation,  generally  adopted  until 
1874,  was  that  placed  upon  the  British 
Admiralty  charts,  viz.,  14,970  feet.  In 
that  year  a  party  of  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  made  a  re- 
connoissance  of  Mount  St.  Ehas  and 
vicinity,  and  obtained  results  for  alti- 
tude and  position  by  means  of  open  tri- 
angles with  long  sides.  This  placed  the 
height  at  19,500  feet,  and  was  adopted 
by  geographers  as  the  best  evidence  ex- 
tant for  altitude.  Since  then  three  ex- 
peditions have  been  sent  to  climb  the 
mountain,  one  in  1886,  under  Lieuten- 
ant Schwatka,  called  the  New  York 
Times  Expedition,  and  another,  in  1888, 
tmder  Harold  Topham,  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  and  Enghsh  Al- 
pine Club.  Both  these  attempts  failed, 
as  the  ascent  was  tried  from  the  south 
or  ocean  side,  where  the  sandstone 
slopes  are  almost  perpendicular.  The 
latter  party,  by  aneroid,  reached  an  ele- 
vation of  11,000  feet.  A  sketch  of  this 
expedition,  by  Mr.  WiUiam  WiUiams, 
one  of  the  party,  was  published  in  Scbib- 
wer's  Magazine  for  April,  1889. 

The  third  party  was  sent  out  ia  June, 
1890,  by  the  National  Geographic  So- 
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ciety,  in  command  of  L  C.  Russell,  geol- 
ogist. To  this  party  the  writer  was  at- 
tached, in  charge  of  the  geographic 
work  of  the  expedition.  It  is  the  nar- 
rative of  the  journey  of  this  party  which 
I  have  to  detail.  The  work  of  this  ex- 
pedition places  St.  Elias  at  15,350  feet, 
agreeing  fairly  well  with  former  deter- 
minations by  Malaspina  and  other  na\i- 
gators  of  the  last  century.  Mount  Cook 
is  12,370,  and  Mount  Vancouver  9,884 
feet. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  experience 
of  former  expeditions,  our  party  made 
the  attempt  from  the  head  of  Yakutat 
Bay,  and  on  the  eastern  face  of  the 
mountain. 

For  many  years  public  interest  has 
centred  around  the  most  remote  of  our 
possessions,  and  many  are  the  tales  re- 
lated of  the  wonders  of  Alaskan  scenery. 
Examining  all  the  data  extant  to-day, 
very  httle  is  found  outside  the  beaten 
tracks — that  is,  those  portions  where  the 
tourist  steamers  yearly  go.  If  you  look 
in  an  ordinary  "  Gazetteer,"  the  result  of 
your  search  will  be  that  Alaska  covers 
about  five  himdred  and  eighty  thousand 
square  miles,  is  rich  in  minerals  and  fur- 
bearing  animals,  has  large  fishing  inter- 
ests, immense  snowy  peaks,  and  huge 
glaciers.  The  charts  show  its  coast-line 
in  a  general  way,  but  the  interior  is 
almost  a  blank.  This  lack  of  definite 
knowledge  was  the  reason  our  party 
was  organized,  particularly  to  explore 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Ehas,  determine  its 
altitude,  and  ascend  it,  if  practicable. 

We  outfitted  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  and 
hired  seven  stalwart  woodsmen  who 
seemed  particularly  well  adapted  for  our 
work,  and  rendered  us  independent  of 
Indian  packers,  who  have  been  found 
so  unreliable  in  former  expeditions.  Our 
provisions  were  carefully  selected  and 
placed  in  tins  of  convenient  size  for  pro- 
tection against  rain  and  flood,  and  we 
were  extremely  thankful  afterward  that 
we  used  such  precautions. 

I  will  pass  lightly  over  the  events  of 
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our  journey  to  Sitka,  tlirough  the  in- 
land narrows  whicli  have  been  so  ably 
described  by  others.  We  were  fortun- 
ate in  securing  passage  on  the  Queen 
with  Captain  Carroll,  whose  pleasant 
and  cordial  treatment  did  much  to 
make  the  journey  enjoyable,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  country  assisted  us 
greatly.  We  passed  Wrangel,  the  Nar- 
rows, Douglas  Island,  Juneau,  and  ar- 
rived at  Glacier  Bay  on  June  23d.  At 
first  sight  the  Muir  Glacier  was  disap- 
pointing, my  imagination  having  pict- 
ured a  more  magnificent  field  of  ice ; 
but  on  climbing  a  little  hill  I  soon  be- 
held the  extensive  nev6,  the  rocky 
islets  and  long  moraines  extending 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  northward,  the 
regular  and  beautiful  curves  only  lim- 
ited by  the  surrounding  peaks,  whose 
summits  rose  above  the  intervening 
fleecy  clouds.  At  noon  the  mist  cleared, 
and  our  saU  out  of  Glacier  Bay  will  long 
be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
Hghtful  in  my  experience.  Some  bergs 
of  ice  floating  majestically,  with  their 
different  forms,  and  hues  varying  from 
deep  azure  to  pale  blue,  mingled  with 
others  where  the  morainal  material  had 
changed  the  color  to  a  dark  brown. 
Very  skilful  manoeuvring  was  required 
to  take  the  vessel  through  these  masses 
of  floating  ice,  and  many  were  the  com- 
ments on  the  splendid  seamanship  of 
our  skipper.  Here,  in  the  crisp  morn- 
ing air,  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  Fair- 
weather  group,  uplifting  their  snowy 
crests,  a  barrier  to  the  scene  eastward. 
The  immense  fields  of  ice  and  snow 
made  us  shudder,  even  from  our  great 
distance,  as  we  thought  of  crossing  them, 
and  we  turned  with  pleasure  to  the 
comfortable  surroundings  of  our  good 
ship. 

We  arrived  at  Sitka,  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  June  24th,  and  after  arranging 
every  detail  with  Governor  Knapp  and 
the  Naval  authorities,  transferred  our 
stores  to  the  United  States  steamer  Pinta, 
and  Captain  Farenhalt,  U.  S.  Navy,  made 
everything  ready  to  start  for  Yakutat 
Bay  early  the  next  morning. 

We  entered  Yakutat  Bay  June  26th, 
anchoring  oflf  the  Indian  village ;  but 
during  our  stay  there  it  rained  continu- 
ously, and  we  did  not  even  catch  a 
glimpse  of  St.  Elias,  much  to  our  regret. 


On  the  morning  of  June  28th  we 
started  up  the  bay.  Lieutenant  Karl 
Jungen,  U.  S.  Navy,  and  myself  leading 
in  the  whale-boat,  followed  by  our  flotilla 
of  canoes.  We  secured  the  Moravian  mis- 
sionary at  Mulgrave,  Mr.  Hendrickson, 
for  guide,  and  he  also  afterward  read  my 
barometer  at  the  Mission,  giving  a  refer- 
ence point  for  aU  barometric  observa- 
tions. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Pinta's  boats, 
after  giving  us  three  cheers,  left  to  re- 
join the  ship,  and  we  turned  to  in  the 
rain  to  make  ourselves  as  comfortable 
as  possible,  realizing  that  our  work  had 
begun  in  sober  earnest.  At  this  junct- 
ure my  assistant,  Mr.  Edward  Hosmer, 
of  Washington,  who  had  been  quite  sick 
for  a  few  days,  was  taken  so  ill  that  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Mulgrave  vil- 
lage, and  thence  to  Sitka.  Our  party 
then  consisted  of  Israel  C.  KusseU,  ge- 
ologist ;  Mark  B.  Kerr,  topographer ; 
J.  H.  Christie,  foreman  ;  and  Lester 
Doney,  William  Partridge,  Jack  Crum- 
back,  William  L.  Lindsly,  Tom  White, 
and'Tom  Stamy,  woodsmen. 

On  the  29th,  with  two  men  and  a  load 
of  stores,  I  started  ahead,  and  the  next 
day  succeeded  in  landing  on  the  north  v 
shore  of  Yakutat  Bay,  great  care  being 
used  to  avoid  the  masses  of  ice,  which, 
breaking  off  from  the  Hubbard  and 
Dalton  Glaciers  above  us,  crunched  and 
grounded  here  on  the  beach,  threatening 
to  destroy  our  frail  canoe.  The  bay 
narrows  here  to  about  three  miles,  and 
opens  farther  inland  into  another  one 
known  as  Disenchantment  Bay.  Look- 
ing up  the  bay,  one  sees  a  verdure-clad 
shore,  above  which  rises  a  vertical  wall 
of  ice,  fully  three  hundred  feet,  the  end 
of  the  Hubbard  Glacier,  over  which 
tower  the  great  snowy  peaks,  Van- 
couver, Hubbard,  Shepard,  and  Boz- 
man.  Here  I  had  a  lesson  in  surf -land- 
ing, but  it  took  me  some  time  to  learn 
a  trick  so  readily  accomplished  by  even 
the  smallest  native  boys.  They  usually 
wait  for  a  fair  chance  between  the  high 
waves  and  then  i-ush  in,  and  the  canoe 
is  quickly  hauled  up  out  of  reach  of  the 
Burf.  Many  were  the  duckings  we  had 
before  this  could  be  done  in  safety. 

I  had  my  first  experience  in  the 
snow  on  July  3d,  and  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  it  lying  so  low  down  on 
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the  slope.  The  snow  line  here  is  about  first  high  ridge  we  crossed  with  our 
one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  packs,  and  very  glad  were  we  to  view  the 
the  sea,  and  is  as  clearly  marked  as  in  the    other  side. 


Head  of  the  Oalton  River — water  flowing  from  an  Icy  cavern. 


Sierras  of  Califomia.  Moss,  shrubs,  and 
berries  grow  in  great  profusion  along 
the  bay  shore,  and  over  the  moraine  a 
regular  trail  was  formed  as  the  large 
brown  bears  crossed  and  recrossed  in 
search  of  food  or  berries.  The  glacial 
stream  divided  into  a  thousand  branches 
and  formed  an  ideal  delta,  depositing 
silt  and  glacial  debris.  Our  course 
took  us  over  a  mountain  spur  and 
across  an  interior  basin  about  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet  in  height,  filled 
with  numerous  lakes  and  swarming 
with  mosquitoes.  Indeed,  there  were 
such  myriads  of  the  latter  that  imagina- 
tion suggested  that  each  flake  of  snow 
had  concealed  within  it  a  germ,  and  thus 
the  mosquito  had  generated.  Here  it  is 
that  sometimes  huge  brown  bears,  driven 
to  fury  and  desperation  by  these  tor- 
menting little  beasts,  finally  tear  their 
flesh  and  die  in  agony.     This  was  the 


Our  course  took  us  to  the  head  of 
Dalton  Eiver,  where  a  curious  phenom- 
enon was  observed.  The  water  was  flow- 
ing out  of  an  icy  cavern,  above  which 
was  a  stratum  of  ice,  rock,  and  dirt,  on 
the  surface  of  which  bushes  and  trees 
were  growing.  This  formation  was 
gradually  caving  in  and  borne  by  the 
stream  to  the  sea.  The  same  phenom- 
enon was  seen  at  Styx  Eiver,  farther 
on,  across  the  Lucia  Glacier. 

Crevasses  were  wide  and  deep,  cutting 
the  ice  in  fantastic  shapes.  We  advanced 
slowly  during  the  next  three  weeks,  ab- 
solutely feelijag  our  way  over  the  rough 
moraines ;  two  miles  a  day  was  heavy 
travelling,  and  it  took  several  trips  to 
bring  up  all  our  camp  outfit  and  tins  of 
provisions.  The  rocks  tore  our  shoe  leath- 
er and  cut  our  feet,  and  human  endur- 
ance was  exerted  to  the  utmost  to  force 
our  way  over  this  rough  and  icy  glacier. 
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Happily  sufficient  vegetation  was  found 
on  the  lower  slopes  to  afiford  fuel.  We 
crossed  several  swift  and  icy-cold  streams, 
and  numerous  curious  holes  or  kettles 
in  the  glacier,  where  great  care  was  nec- 
essary, as  a  single  misstep  meant  a  fall  of 
many  hundred  feet. 

On  July  25th,  I  went  ahead  with 
one  man  to  prospect  the  Kettle  Canon 
and  the  Hayden  Glacier.  We  took  an  oil- 
stove  and  a  small  outfit,  and  even  then 
we  had  to  carry  about  forty  or  fifty 
pounds  each.  At  the  head  of  this 
canon  the  glacier  flows  directly  past 
with  a  width  of  two  miles.     Across  the 


surface  of  hard  ice  about  two  or  three 
miles  in  width,  and  gradually  ends  in  a 
huge  moraine  of  dirt,  rocks,  and  ice, 
belching  its  contents  into  Yakutat  Bay. 
As  you  proceed  up  the  glacier  the  slopes 
on  both  sides  become  perpendicular. 
Huge  massive  slate  and  sandstone  ridges 
rise  up  on  both  sides,  clear  cut  and  de- 
fined, with  niches  like  an  open  fan.  After 
a  few  miles  the  upper  level  is  reached, 
and  then  the  journey  is  made  through  soft 
snow,  sinking  in  over  boot-tops  at  every 
step,  and  progress  is  slow  and  difficult. 
Toward  evening  of  the  25th  we  had 
reached  an  elevation  of  twenty-five  hun- 


glacier,  a  point  of  the  ridge  comes  down 
covered  with  spruce-trees.  Flowers, 
grasses,  and  ferns  were  growing  luxuri- 
antly around  me,  and  as  I  lay  down  in 
the  soft  moss  and  looked  over  a  cathe- 
dral mass  of  rock  from  a  lupine  bed  of 
beautiful  colors,  I  seemed  to  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Tropics  rather 
than  of  the  Arctic. 

The  BDay  den — the  third  glacier  of  great 
importance  on  our  route — begins  with  a 


dred  feet,  and  here  found  a  slope  with  a 
few  loose  rocks  at  an  angle  of  about 
thirty  degrees.  We  riprapped  the  bot- 
tom of  the  slope  to  prevent  slipping 
down  the  hiU,  and  here  made  camp. 
All  around  was  a  snowy  expanse  broken 
into  curious  shapes,  with  nothing  liv- 
ing except  a  raven,  which  suddenly  and 
hoarsely  croaked  above  my  head.  I 
felt  like  offering  the  bird  an  apology  for 
being  there. 
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The  next  day  we  tried  two  points  of 
the  ridge,  but  could  not  cross  over  on 
account  of  the  crevasses.  However,  we 
found  a  more  desirable  point  of  rock 
upon   which   to  pitch  camp.     The    day 


thundering  down  the  mountain  slope. 
These  immense  ice-fields,  split  up  by 
huge  crevasses,  assume  all  sorts  of 
shapes,  and  combining  with  the  shad- 
ows  and    effects    of   the    surrounding 


The   First  Climb. 


after,  in  a  fog,  we  went  up  toward  the 
last  promising  pass,  and  at  the  top  of 
the  divide  were  met  by  a  "berg  schriin- 
der,"  which  stretched  across  the  slope 
about  six  to  ten  feet  wide,  and  about 
five  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  walls 
of  these  crevasses  were  laminated,  and 
each  year's  snow  was  easily  discerned 
by  its  difference  in  color,  radiating  like 
the  rings  of  a  tree. 

As  I  looked  into  the  depths  of  the 
crevasse,  I  grew  bewildered  in  endeav- 
oring to  discover  its  age,  and  pictured 
to  myself  the  time  when  almost  the 
whole  world  was  an  ice-field,  grinding 
and  twisting  out  forms  so  familiar  to  us 
at  places  where  now  one  could  scarcely' 
believe  the  ice  had  ever  formed.  Here, 
on  the  extreme  summit  of  one  of  these 
sandstone  ridges,  I  discovered  a  hill  of 
fossil  mussel-shells,  and  also  ferns  and 
flowers,  embedded  in  the  rock,  evidences 
of  a  great  ocean  once  rolling  over  these 
rock  masses.  The  fog  still  continued, 
and  as  I  lay  in  my  rociky  perch,  protected 
from  the  pelting  rain  by  only  a  canvas 
slieet,  I  was  suddenly  startled  by  a 
dreadful  report  as  an  avalanche  of  ice 
and  rock,  detached  by  the  rain,  came 


patches  of  massive  rock  left  here  and 
there,  imagination  runs  riot.  I  could 
see  a  picture  where  white-robed  choris- 
ters and  surpliced  j^riests  passed  in  end- 
less file,  while  the  huge  black  masses  of 
shaly  rock  of  the  higher  peaks  stood  out 
like  the  spires  of  a  mighty  cathedral,  the 
lower  sloj)es,  the  j)ipes  of  an  immense 
organ,  to  which  picture  the  thunder  of 
the  avalanche  supplied  the  deep  diajja- 
son. 

On  the  28th,  after  a  hard  struggle,  we 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit  of 
the  i^ass,  and  Avere  rewarded  by  a  few 
hours  of  clear  weather.  St.  Elias,  Au- 
gusta, and  Cook  burst  upon  us  in  all 
their  glory,  rivalling  anything  I  had 
ever  before  seen.  Here  were  deep  cre- 
vasses, high  domes,  hummocks,  and 
bergs  of  ice,  and  above  towered  the 
huge  peaks,  shaii^  and  steejj.  But  soon 
the  fog  arose,  and  we  were  forced  to  re- 
turn. We  spent  a  most  miserable  and 
wet  night.  In  the  very  early  morning, 
as  the  rain  gradually  loosened  the  rocky 
debris,  and  the  pieces  went  whizzing  by, 
threatening  to  engulf  us,  we  were  forced 
to  move  out.  It  was  a  rough  trip,  but 
we   reached   Kettle   Canon,  wet  to  tlie 
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skin,  and  found  the  main  camp  moved 
ahead  to  Blossom  Island,  where  we  spent 
the  next  few  days  in  examinin<^  the  ice 
formations  and  extendin^f  triangulation. 
This  was  an  oasis  in  a  desert  of  sur- 
rounding ice — the  last  point  where  we 
found  wood,  and  a  most  beautiful  spot, 
completely  en^  ironed  by  a  glacial  stream. 
The  tioia  here  was  abundant  and  varied. 
Lupines  of  all  colors,  bluebells,  and  fenis 
of  every  description  flourished  in  rank 
profusion,  while  clusters  of  wild  cur- 
nints  and  salmou-beriies  grew  in  im- 
mense quantities,  the  latter,  especially, 
to  an  enormous  size,  in  this  damp  but 
equable  temperature.  Indeed  the  ther- 
mometer scarcely  varied  during  the  day 
more  than  live  degrees  from  an  average 
of  fifty  degrees,  but  the  rain  was  heavy 
and  continuous.     During  the  night  the 


ber  of  i)tarmigan  and  whistling  marmots, 
and,  although  signs  of  bear  were  nu- 
merous, we  saw  none.  From  this,  our 
last  point  of  vegetation,  we  decided  to 
start  a  reconnoissance  trip  to  explore 
the  route  toward  St.  Elias  and  Cook, 
now  in  full  view  from  our  camp  at  the 
summit  of  Blossom  Island. 

On  August  2d  we  started  up  the  gla- 
cier, which  we  named  "  Marvine,"  and 
camj)ed,  during  a  storm  of  rain,  on  a 
ledge  of  rock  at  an  elevation  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  feet.  We  passed  a  very 
disagreeable  night.  The  rain  continued 
loosening  the  rocks  and  debris  above  us, 
and  soon  these  came  whizzing  by,  too 
close  for  comfort.  When  one  lai'ge 
rock  struck  my  alpenstock,  which  was 
used  for  a  tent-pole,  and  divei*ted  its 
course   just   enough   to   miss   cracking 


View  of  Mount  Cook  and  tne  Seward   Glacier. 


thermometer  fell,  sometimes  reaching 
freezing-point.  In  the  winter  the  tem- 
perature falls  to  just  below  freezing- 
point,  and  this  rain,  converted  into 
snow,  piles  up  in  immense  quantities. 

A  few  bumble-bees  and  house-flies 
Avere  noted,  and  the  mosquito  still  held 
its  own,  rendering  a  trip  through  the 
thickets  and  underbrush  almost  an  im- 
possibility.    There  were  quite  a  num- 


open  my  skull,  I  thought  we  had  best 
move  camp,  so  down  in  the  snow  we 
moved,  through  the  i^aiu,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  night  huddled  over  an  oil- 
stove,  and  enjoyed  a  good  cup  of  coffee, 
brewed  at  the  early  hour  of  3  a.m. 

The  next  day  we  found  a  very  com- 
fortable camping-place  in  hard  snow, 
which  we  covered  with  dirt  and  rocks 
from   the   moraine.     The   grade    ahead 
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seemed  easy,  but  a  storm  again  begin- 
ning we  took  shelter  in  an  ice  grotto, 
where  the  drippings  from  the  roof  gave 
us  delicious  drinking-water  and  ren- 
dered our  hard  tack  and  cold  bacon 
more  palatable.  The  crevasses  here  are 
clean  cut,  deep,  and  without  much  or- 
namentation, and  the  ice  of  a  dark  blue 
gives  a  rather  subdued  effect. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  shone  out 


the  whole  side  of  Yakutat  Bay.  We 
made  our  camp  for  the  night  under  a 
sandstone  ledge,  where  the  water  was 
flowing  over  the  old  ice.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  hear  of  our  hunting  for 
water  in  this  land  of  ice,  but  the  cas- 
cades formed  away  up  on  the  slopes 
plunge  down  huge  crevasses  and  disap- 
pear under  the  snowy  bed.  Sometimes 
we  were  forced  to  use  our  small  supply 


Hubbaid   Glacier. 


strong  and  warm,  and  the  rays  dancing 
over  the  surface  of  the  crystallized  snow 
glittered  like  clusters  of  diamonds,  and 
soon  put  new  life  and  vigor  into  our 
half -frozen  limbs.  We  moved  over  Pin- 
nacle Pass  at  an  elevation  of  4,200  feet. 
From  here  we  could  see  the  black  ridges 
and  lower  points  of  the  Rogers  Range, 
while  a  large  glacier  extended  in  front 
and  turned  northward  out  of  our  sight. 
W^e  named  it  the  "  Seward."  It  was  the 
largest  we  had  seen,  and  cut  up  and 
crevassed  in  curves  like  ribbons  of 
watered  silk.  The  day  was  clear  and  the 
huge  glacier  was  seen  to  slope  seaward 
in  gentle,  undulating  curves — a  peaceful 
icy  river — broken  only  by  its  fall  into 
the  Malaspina  Glacier.  It  looked  so 
much  like  the  sea  that  one  of  our  men 
exclaimed,  "Look  at  the  ocean."  But 
between  ua  and  the  sea  extended  the 
mighty  Malaspina  Glacier,  which  covers 


of  oil  to  melt  the  snow  for  the  water 
needed  in  our  cooking.  Our  camp  was 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Seward  (ilacier, 
which  extended  far  northward  to  the 
base  of  the  main  range.  St.  Elias — si- 
lent, massive,  dark,  i-ugged,  and  sharp — 
lay  right  in  front,  while  Augusta  stood 
like  an  immense  haj'-stack,  a  gable,  on 
the  right ;  the  snow  banners  floating 
quietly  by  covering  and  uncovering 
these  beautiful  and  grand  mountains 
fully  ten  thousand  feet  above  iis.  I 
held  my  breatli  in  silent  awe  and  won- 
dered at  our  audacity  in  attempting  to 
scale  the  dizzy  heights. 

The  Seward  Glacier  is  a  uatui-al  divide 
between  the  ridge  through  which  we 
had  forced  our  way  and  the  main  range. 
So  one  part  of  the  problem  was  solved, 
and  we  discovered  that  there  was  no 
main  range  parallel  to  the  coast,  while 
angulation  determined   another  point, 
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and  that  was  that  the  elevation  had  been 
very  much  over-estimated,  and  St.  Elias 
was  only  15,350  instead  of  19,500  feet. 
The  ranges  are  all  broken  by  immense 
faults,  and  it  was  owing  to  such  structure 
that  Pinnacle  Pass  was  found  so  easy  of 
passage. 

We  moved  slowly  along,  loud  reports 
resounding  on  all  sides,  and  avalanches 
rushed  down  as  the  sun  gradually  melted 
the  snow.  Keeping  well  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  glacier,  we  felt  safe.  Soon, 
however,  we  were  forced  by  the  rough  ice 
and  crevasses  to  the  side  of  the  glacier, 
and  climbing  a  ridge  our  further  prog- 
ress seemed  barred,  so  we  camped  on 
a  ledge  about  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  ice,  with  just  room  enough  to  pitch 
our  7x7  tent,  into  which  we  four  men 
crawled — a  sardine  pack,  tnily.  The 
glacier  groaned,  the  ice  crunched,  and 
huge  pieces  fell  in  here  and  there  with 
a  loud  noise  as  the  pressure  from  above 
was  felt.  There  was  more  perceptible 
movement  here  than  in  any  other  gla- 
cier. I  estimated  it  at  about  fifteen  feet  a 
day.  The  Seward  Glacier  is  limited  by 
a  range  on  the  north,  the  highest  point 
of  which  we  named  Logan,  in  honor  of 
the  late  Director  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  Canada. 

The  blocks  of  ice  here  were  like  huge 
Christmas  cakes,  and  often  during  the 
night,  we  could  actually  feel  the  glacier 
move.  And  when  the  rain  came  pelting 
down,  and  the  wdnd  blew  furiously,  with 
an  accompaniment  like  a  pistol-shot  as 
a  piece  of  ice  went  toppling  over,  I  won- 
dered when  I  woidd  again  be  out  of  dan- 
ger. 

Two  of  our  men  had  gone  back  for  pro- 
visions, and  on  the  17th  we  became  a 
little  anxious  about  them.  The  svmset  on 
this  night  was  superb.  The  shadows  be- 
gan to  lengthen,  and  the  huge  peaks  re- 
flected their  long  summits  on  the  snowy 
surface  like  enormous  arms.  To  the 
west  stretched  the  main  breadth  of  the 
glacier,  fully  ten  miles  across,  with  many 
branches  cut  up  by  concave  crevasses, 
which,  though  twisted  and  irregular,  were 
connected  by  small  bridges  of  snow, 
sometimes  scarcely  a  foot  in  width,  all 
evidently  followed  a  regular  curve  of 
cleavage  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the 
ice,  the  strain,  and  subsequent  move- 
ment. 
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The  peaks  of  the  Yakutat  Bay  spurs 
and  the  point  of  Cook  presented  their 
sharpest  angles  toward  us,  and  the  sand- 
stone cliflfs  standing  above  the  snow 
could  easily  be  mistaken  for  volcanic 
dykes.  I  can  readily  understand  how 
St.  Elias,  Cook,  and  other  peaks  of  the 
range  presenting  to  the  sea  their  up- 
turned angtdar  strata,  and  consequentiy 
sharpest,  steepest  slopes,  have  been  mis- 
taken for  volcanoes.  It  was  bewildering 
to  watch  these  snow-fields,  which  in  the 
setting  sun  were  not  luminous,  but  a  fine, 
clear,  white  expanse,  gradually  assum- 
ing a  darker  hue  as  the  sun  gradually 
dropped  behind  St.  Elias. 

I  smiled  to  think  of  the  great  care 
taken  by  Alpine  guides,  forbidding  even 
a  whisper  or  a  journey  without  a  guide 
upon  the  Mer  de  Glace.  If  such  a  moun- 
taineer were  suddenly  transported  to  the 
great  Seward  Glacier  and  felt  the  gla- 
cier tremble  and  listened  to  the  con- 
stantly falling  avalanches  from  the  crags 
of  Elias  and  Cook,  I  imagine  he  would 
throw  away  his  alpenstock  and  flee  in 
dismay. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  our  men  hav- 
ing returned  with  oil  and  provisions,  we 
moved  directly  toward  Mount  St.  Elias. 
I  blacked  my  face  and  wore  netting  and 
heavy  goggles,  as  the  glare  from  the  ice 
was  terrific.  We  crossed  the  Dome 
Pass,  leading  over  into  the  Agassiz  Gla- 
cier, and,  looking  ahead  the  route 
seemed  blocked  by  crevasses  and  ice- 
falls.  This  was  the  glacier  discovered 
by  Schwatka  and  Seton  Karr,  but  they 
were  not  aware  of  its  extent.  It  was 
slow  work  clambering  through  the  cre- 
vasses, heading  some  and  cutting  our 
way  through  others,  but  with  care  we 
reached  the  first  ice-fall  about  noon. 
Here  we  were  forced  to  cut  steps  in  the 
ice,  but  after  reaching  the  summit  were 
turned  back  by  a  huge  crevasse.  Mnally 
we  cut  our  way  down  into  it  until  it  was 
narrow  enough  to  straddle,  and  we  then 
gradually  cut  our  way  up  on  the  oppo- 
site side — the  first  man  being  lowered 
by  a  rope.  Great  care  was  used,  for  if 
a  slip  occurred  a  man  might  lose  his 
life  or  be  frightfully  maimed,  these  cre- 
vasses often  being  over  five  hundred  feet 
in  depth. 

Afterward  we  were  forced  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  glacier  and  had  fairly  good 
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travelling  until  we  readied  the  second 
ice-fall.  Here  we  found  an  opening 
through  which  a  stream  was  flowing 
over  the  old  and  hard  ice,  but  with  a 
gentle  current,  not  enough  to  impede 
us.  We  waded  along  this,  knee  deep, 
until  every  bone  in  our  bodies  seemed 
frozen,  and  we  were  obliged  to  camp  on 
the  snow,  where  our  oil-stove  helped  us 
a  little  toward  comfort.  It  was  cold, 
wet,  and  imcomfortable,  but  at  mid- 
night I  took  an  observation,  for  latitude, 
on  Polaris.  The  stars  were  very  brill- 
iant, shedding  a  gentle,  reflected  light 
on  the  snowy  surface.  This  was  the 
first  time  I  had  succeeded  in  taking  an 
observation,  as  the  midnight  sun  had 
been  too  brilliant  before,  and  the  stars 
consequently  dim. 

The  next  morning,  looking  ahead,  the 
old  snowy  surface  seemed  passable,  but 
as  soon  as  the  grade  increased  we  were 
forced  to  give  it  up,  the  new  snow  not 
being  hard  enough  to  bear  our  weight, 
and  too  deep  to  struggle  through.  Our 
eyes  were  troubling  us  badly,  despite  our 
goggles,  about  this  time,  and  we  made  a 
temporary  camp  on  a  bare  spot  of  rocks 
under  the  cliff.  With  one  man  I  again 
went  ahead  to  prospect  a  route,  and  had 
almost  given  it  up ;  but  taking  advantage 
of  a  lead  around  a  huge  detached  piece 
of  ice,  we  gained  new  hope  and  went  up 
to  the  first  crevasse.  We  crossed  by  a 
very  narrow  and  dangerous  ice-bridge, 
with  the  aid  of  a  rope,  and  foimd  a  branch 
of  the  lower  crevasse  heading  against 
the  main  one,  and  forming  an  acute 
angle  in  the  shape  of  an  irregular  K, 
the  intersection  being  very  narrow,  and 
a  perpendicular  wall  of  snow  overhang- 
ing at  the  upper  angle.  We  cut  our 
way  right  through  this  snow- wall,  and 
after  a  little  tough  climbing  reached  the 
top  of  the  exposed  cUff.  Letting  down 
about  one  hundred  feet  of  rope,  we 
made  it  fast  to  some  large  bowlders, 
and  soon  descended  to  camp,  where  a 
hot  cup  of  coffee  rewarded  us  for  our 
exertion. 

The  next  day  we  climbed  up  the  cliff 
and  hauled  up  our  outfit.  Here,  after 
many  set-backs  and  tumbles,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  another  small  gla- 
cial stream,  and  judged  ourselves  about 
eight  miles  from  the  summit  of  Elias, 
at  an  elevation  of  five  thousand  feet. 


On  August  22d  we  started  in  earnest 
our  climb  toward  the  summit.  The  slope 
was  gradual,  but  everything  was  a  line 
of  pure  white  ;  neither  light  nor  shadow 
was  apparent.  One  of  our  party  called 
out  that  he  couldn't  see,  but  was  after- 
ward comforted  when  he  found  that  we 
were  all  in  an  equally  bad  case,  being 
obliged  to  thrust  our  alpenstocks  in 
front  of  us  to  see  whether  or  no  we  were 
going  up  a  sloj)e  or  down  a  hollow. 

We  found  some  immense  crevasses 
here,  from  five  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand feet  in  depth.  Huge  pendent  ici- 
cles with  prismatic  hues  and  crystals  of 
ice  of  every  color  reflected  their  tips  on 
the  glassy  slopes.  Here,  looking  back, 
we  had  a  beautiful  view  over  the  old 
snow  on  the  lower  slopes,  with  a  yellow- 
ish tinge  like  lich  cream,  while  the  new 
snow  around  us  was  dry,  mealy,  and 
white  as  the  purest  flour.  Snow  halos 
and  banners  hovered  round  Cook  and 
other  peaks,  and  in  their  changing  color 
and  shadow  rivalled,  if  not  surpassed, 
anjiihing  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  before 
witnessed.  The  scene  changed  almost 
in  a  moment,  and  the  storm  -  clouds 
went  skurrying  by,  spreading  a  black 
mantle  over  the  white  surface.  The 
snow  began  falling,  for  we  had  reached 
an  elevation  by  aneroid  of  nine  thou- 
sand feet.  Above  us,  about  five  thou- 
sand feet,  was  the  peak,  which  sloped  at 
an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  to  a  low  sad- 
dle, the  crest  of  the  main  range.  We 
judged  the  divide  to  be  two  thousand 
five  hundred  feet  above  us.  This  was 
the  point  we  desired  to  reach  and  camp 
in  for  the  night.  All  our  hard  work  was 
over.  The  ice-falls,  the  deep  crevasses, 
and  rough  glaciers  lay  behind,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  slope  of  the  main  peak,  with 
its  hard  and  regular  crust  of  snow,  lay 
ahead.  We  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief 
as  we  realized  that  our  work  was  near- 
ly over.  However,  the  snow-storm  in- 
creased, so  we  descended  to  our  camp 
at  the  glacial  lake,  cacheing  all  our  in- 
struments at  the  highest  point. 

The  storm  continued  to  increase,  and 
in  the  morning  the  snow  had  drifted 
nearly  over  our  tent.  Our  little  glacial 
lake  had  frozen,  and  was  completely 
covered  by  the  drift.  The  storm  still 
i-aged,  but  at  noon,  a  lull  occurring,  we 
decided  to  pull  out  and  return  to  a 
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lower  camp  for  more  provisions.  We 
took  turns  in  breaking  our  way  through 
the  snow,  barely  able  in  the  mist  to  see 
our  hands  before  our  faces,  and  absolute- 
ly wading  through  the  heavy  drifts.  We 
advanced  very  slowly  for  fear  of  a  covered 
crevasse,  and  six  in  the  evening  found 
us  under  the  cliff",  but  it  was  still  too 
foggy  to  discover  the  snow -steps.  We 
dug  a  hole  about  ten  feet  square  and 
about  six  feet  deep  in  the  snow,  and 
pitching  our  tent  crawled  in.  The  next 
morning  it  partly  cleared,  and  we  found 
ourselves  just  about  two  himdred  and 
fifty  feet  from  the  ice  steps.  Here,  let- 
ting myself  down  with  a  rope,  I  recut  the 
steps  in  the  snow,  and  after  a  hard  strug- 
gle through  the  dinits  we  reached  our 
former  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  cHff!,  and 
were  soon  as  comfortable  as  the  circiun- 
stances  permitted. 

After  due  dehberation  I  determined 
to  return,  with  Mr.  Russell,  to  the  upper 
camp  and  again  attempt  Elias  ;  while  the 
other  men,  Lindsly  and  Stamy,  were  sent 
to  our  cache  at  Camp  4  for  more  provi- 
sions and  oil.  The  boys  left  us  quite 
early,  as  they  had  about  twenty  miles 
to  make,  and  we,  taking  our  time,  clam- 
bered up  the  cliff  and  aiTived  at  our  old 
"  dug-out "  in  the  snow  about  noon.  We 
stopped  here  to  take  a  rest,  but  discovered 
that  the  oil  was  dangerously  low,  and  as 
the  burning  of  grease  Avith  improvised 
wicks  was  a  slow  and  unsatisfactory  ar- 
rangement, I  determined  to  leave  Rus- 
sell to  pursue  alone  the  two  miles  to  the 
upper  lake,  and  pushed  back  to  reach 
our  men  at  the  lower  camp. 

I  felt  in  fine  condition,  and  travelled 
at  a  dog-trot  down  hill  over  the  hard 
snow  surface  and  overtook  the  boys  in 
camp  below,  going  over  the  distance  in 
six  hours.  Here  I  found  a  can  of  oil, 
and  shared  their  bed  and  supper.  We 
tried  to  get  a  little  sleep,  but  were 
awakened  by  a  sudden  rain-storm,  which 
started  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. We  were  forced  to  get  up,  cold 
and  wet ;  but,  making  a  fire  out  of  the 
wooden  box  protecting  the  oil-can,  ate 
our  ham  and  beans  with  great  gusto. 
Leaving  the  boys  to  pursue  their  jour- 
ney to  Camp  4,  I  started  back  to  reach 
Russell.  It  got  colder  and  colder  as  I 
advanced.  The  wind  and  rain  blew  in 
my  face  and  soon  soaked  through  my 


gossamer  clothing.  I  became  as  wet  as 
a  rag.  At  the  first  ice-fall  it  was  sleet- 
ing, and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  climb- 
ing the  steep  and  icy  slopes  with  my 
heavy  pack.  I  reached  our  old  camp 
under  the  cliff  at  5  p.m.  Resting  a 
moment  I  climbed  up  the  rocky  wall 
and  reached  the  upper  slope.  Here  it 
was  snowing  fiercely  in  great  flakes.  I 
trudged  ahead,  but  soon  every  vestige 
of  our  old  trail  was  covered  and  I  wal- 
lowed in  the  deep  snow.  It  was  then 
about  6  P.M.,  and  fearing  that  I  might 
be  buried  here  in  the  depth  of  snow,  I 
made  the  best  of  my  way  back  to  the 
lower  camp.  I  reached  the  cHff  about 
eight  o'clock,  the  storm  being  terrific  in 
force.  I  tugged  at  the  rope,  but  found 
it  caught  at  the  bottom,  so  I  kept  on  my 
pack  and  clambered  down.  At  best  the 
cUff  was  a  nasty  place,  and  loaded  as  I 
was,  and  tired  out,  I  slipped  while  half- 
way down  and  turned  to  grasp  the  rope. 
I  could  not  hold  on,  so  fell  headlong  the 
rest  of  the  distance.  A  flashing  thought 
of  the  hard  ice  and  deep  crevasse  at  the 
bottom  was  obscured  in  my  surprise  at 
landing  in  soft  snow.  I  soon  got  up, 
shook  myself,  and  finding  no  bones  brok- 
en made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  old 
camp.  The  weight  of  the  new  snow  had 
caused  an  avalanche,  burying  the  end  of 
the  rope  and  filling  the  crevasse  at  the 
bottom.  This  had  happened  since  my 
last  trip — a  lucky  accident,  and  to  it  I 
owe  my  life.  At  my  camp  was  a  rubber 
blanket,  so  bracing  it  with  an  alpenstock 
I  made  an  improvised  tent,  the  ends  be- 
ing fastened  with  large  snow-balls ;  the 
snow  rapidly  filled  in  round  my  tent,  and 
I  was  soon  comfortably  sleeping.  I  woke 
up  hungry  during  the  night,  and  finding 
a  Httle  oatmeal  made  a  hasty  pudding, 
which  appeased  my  appetite  a  Httle. 

Early  the  next  morning  (the  27th) 
the  temperature  rose,  and  it  began  to 
rain.  Then  my  troubles  began.  Every- 
thing was  absolutely  soaking.  I  did  not 
mind  it  much  during  the  day,  but  as 
the  night  grew  colder  I  soon  became 
benumbed.  I  kept  up  the  circulation 
as  much  as  possible,  but  was  so  stiff  in 
the  morning  that  I  could  scarcely  move. 
Luckily  it  cleared,  and  the  sun  coming 
out,  I  stretched  out  my  hands  toward 
its  genial  rays,  and  covdd  readily  imag- 
ine  how  men  could   bow  down  in  si- 
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lent  adoration  of  such  glorious  warmth. 
New  strength  and  energy  were  imparted 
into  my  frozen  limbs.  I  found  my  feet 
and  hands  a  little  frost-bitten,  but 
plvmged  them  at  intervals  in  the  snow. 
I  had  time  to  dry  out  somewhat  before 
attempting  to  reach  Russell,  two  miles 
above,  where  I  knew  food  and  warmth 
awaited  me.  Thirty  hours  on  raw  oat- 
meal I  soon  found  was  not  travelling  diet 
through  soft  snow  about  four  feet  deep, 
so  after  going  half  a  mUe  I  was  forced 
to  give  it  up  and  return  again  to  my 
camp.  As  I  lay  there  in  my  snowy 
camp,  I  began  to  wonder  if  I  should  be 
found  in  future  ages,  preserved  in  gla- 
cier ice  like  a  mammoth  or  cave  bear, 
as  an  illustration  to  geologists  that  man 
inhabited  these  regions  of  eternal  ice, 
and  lived  happily  on  nothing,  breathing 
the  free  air  of  pre-historic  times. 

Soon  it  became  quite  cold,  and,  dream- 
ing of  more  deUghtful  scenes,  I  heard 
a  shout,  and  in  a  Uttle  while  four  of 
the  men  came  in,  and  taking  a  piece  of 
chocolate  and  corned  beef  I  felt  better. 
They  had  been  delayed  by  the  storm 
and  were  anxious  about  our  safety. 
We  made  a  cup  of  beef -tea  over  an  im- 
provised lamp,  which  braced  me  consid- 
erably. We  started  the  next  day  (the 
29th),  quite  early,  to  reach  Russell,  as 
we  imagined  he  might  be  a  little  lonely. 
We  forced  our  way  through  the  snow, 
and  about  half-way  met  him  slowly  com- 
ing toward  us  bringing  a  light  load. 
Sending  two  men  back  for  the  tent  and 
oil-stove,  we  again  moved  back  to  our 
camp  at  the  cHff. 

The  snow  in  these  two  storms  had 
fallen  to  the  depth  of  about  nine  feet, 
and  was  so  soft  that  one  sunk  almost  to 
the  waist  in  attempting  to  push  through 
it.  The  winter  had  actually  set  in,  and 
■we  realized  we  were  too  late  to  reach  our 


instruments  and  again  attempt  the  peak. 
It  was  severely  disappointing  after  days 
of  travel  over  rough  moraines  and  icy  gla- 
ciers, crossing  by  narrow  bridges,  haul- 
ing ourselves  up  steep  cliflB  and  preci- 
pices, swimming  streams,  and  living  for 
weeks  with  an  oil-stove  for  fuel,  sleeping 
four  abreast  in  a  7  x  7  tent  on  the  snow. 
In  fact,  six  weeks  of  utter  discomfort 
for  body  and  soul,  and  then  to  be  beat- 
en by  so  little.  If  the  storm  had  only 
held  off  for  twenty-four  hours  more,  the 
scalp  of  Elias  woiild  have  been  in  our 
belt  and  we  could  have  finished  the  trip 
with  great  rejoicing.  However,  our  at- 
tempt was  bold  and  our  success  in  find- 
ing and  naming  new  peaks  and  glaciers, 
and  studying  their  movements,  and,  in- 
deed, making  a  general  topographical 
reconnoissance  of  this  unknown  region, 
recompensed  us  in  part  for  the  failiire 
in  reaching  the  summit  of  Elias.  So 
turning  our  backs  on  the  mountain,  we 
returned  to  our  base  camp  at  Blossom 
Island  during  another  storm,  and  tried 
to  forget  our  disappointment  in  eating 
bear  meat  and  wild  huckleberries. 

The  rest  of  the  season  I  was  engaged 
in  extending  the  topographical  work, 
and  in  one  of  these  trips  I  went  down 
to  the  Indian  village  and  met  the  Cor- 
win,  with  my  friend  Captain  C.  L. 
Hooper  in  command.  Learning  of  our 
trips  up  the  bay,  he  set  sail,  and  land- 
ing at  the  entrance  to  Disenchantment 
Bay  brought  off  the  remainder  of  the 
party.  The  Corwin  thus  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  vessel  to  steam  up 
Yakutat  Bay.  We  stayed  only  a  few 
hours  at  the  village  at  Port  Mulgrave, 
and  after  a  delightful  voyage  reached 
Port  Townsend  on  October  2d,  our 
party  disbanded  and  the  men  aU  re- 
turned to  their  various  homes. 


THE   WOOING   OF  MONSIEUR  CUERRIER. 

A  SKETCH  IN  VIGER.* 
Bv  Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 


T  had  been  one  of  those 
days  that  go  astray  in 
the  year,  and  carry  the 
genius  of  their  own 
month  into  the  ahen 
ground  of  another.  This 
one  had  miitaken  the 
last  month  of  spring  for 
the  last  month  of  summer,  and  had  light- 
ed a  May  day  with  an  August  sun.  The 
tender  foliage  of  the  trees  threw  almost 
transparent  shadows,  and  the  leaves 
seemed  to  bum  with  a  green  liquid  fire  in 
the  windless  air.  Toward  noon  the  damp 
fields  commenced  to  exhale  a  moist  haze 
that  spread,  gauzelike,  across  the  woods. 
Growing  things  seemed  to  shrink  from 
this  heavy  burden  of  sun,  and  if  one 
could  have  forgotten  that  there  were  yet 
trilHums  in  the  woods,  he  might  have 
expected  summer  sounds  on  the  summer 
air.  After  the  sun  had  set  the  atmos- 
phere hung  dense,  falling  into  darkness 
without  a  movement,  and  when  night 
had  come  the  sultry  air  was  broken 
by  flashes  of  pale  light,  that  played  fit- 
fully and  without  direction.  People 
sat  on  their  door-steps  for  air,  or  paced 
the  walks  languidly.  It  was  not  a  usual 
thing  for  Monsieiu*  Cuerrier  to  go  out 
after  nightfall ;  his  shop  was  a  general 
rendezvous,  and  news  and  the  gossip  of 
the  neighborhood  came  to  him  without 
his  search.  But  something  had  been 
troubling  him  all  day,  and  at  last,  when 

•  See  the  former  sketches  of  French  Canadian  village 
life  by  the  same  author,  entitled  "In  the  Village  of  Vi- 
ger,"  ScRiBNER'a  Maqaziiie,  October,  188T. 


his  evening  mail  was  closed,  he  put  on 
his  boots  and  went  out.  He  sauntered 
down  the  street  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  with 
his  fingers  in  his  vest  pockets.  His  face 
did  not  lose  its  gravity  until  he  had 
seated  himself  opposite  his  friend  Alexis 
Girouard,  and  put  a  pipe  between  his 
teeth.  Then  he  looked  over  the  candle 
which  stood  between  them,  and  some- 
thing gleamed  in  his  eye  ;  he  nursed  his 
elbow  and  surveyed  his  friend.  Alexis 
Girouard  was  a  small  man,  with  brown 
side-whiskers ;  his  face  was  so  round, 
and  the  movements  of  his  person  so 
rapid,  that  he  looked  like  a  squirrel 
whose  cheeks  are  distended  with  nuts. 
By  occupation  he  was  a  buyer  of  butter 
and  eggs,  and  went  about  the  country 
in  a  calash,  driving  his  bargains.  This 
shrewd  fellow,  whom  no  one  could  get 
the  better  of  at  trade,  was  ruled  by  his 
maiden  sister  with  a  rod  of  iron.  He 
even  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Cuerrier 
by  sufferance ;  their  interviews  were 
carried  on  almost  clandestinely,  with  the 
figure  of  the  terrible  Diana  always  im- 
minent. 

When  a  sufficient  cloud  of  smoke  was 
spread  around  the  room,  Cuerrier  asked, 
"  Where  is  she  ?  "  Alexis  darted  a  glance 
in  the  direction  of  the  village,  removing 
his  pipe  and  pointing  to  the  same  quar- 
ter ;  then  he  heaved  a  relieved  sigh,  and 
commenced  smoking  again. 

"  So  you  are  sure  she's  out  ? "  said 
Cuerrier. 

Alexis  looked  uneasy.  "  No,"  he  an- 
swered, "  I  can't  be  sure  she's  out." 
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Cuerrier  burst  into  a  heaiiy  laugh. 
Alexis  stepped  to  the  door  and  listened ; 
when  he  came  back  and  sat  down,  Cuer- 
rier said,  without  looking  at  liim, 
"Look  here,  Alexis,  I'm  going  to  get 
married." 

His  companion  started  so  that  he 
knocked  some  of  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe,  then  ■with  a  nervous  jump  he 
snatched  the  candle  and  went  into  the 
kitchen.  Cuerrier,  left  in  the  dark, 
shook  with  silent  laughter.  Alexis  came 
back  after  making  sure  that  Diana  was 
not  there,  and  before  seating  himself  he 
held  the  candle  close  to  his  friend's  face 
and  surveyed  him  shrewdly. 

"  So,  are  you  not  mad  ?  " 

"  No,  I'm  not  mad." 

Alexis  sat  down,  very  much  troubled 
in  mind.  "  You  see  I'm  not  young,  and 
the  mother  is  getting  old — see  ?  Now, 
last  week  she  fell  down  into  the  kitchen." 

"Well,  your  getting  married  won't 
prevent  her  falling  into  the  kitchen." 

"It  is  not  that  so  much,  Alexis,  my 
good  friend,  but  if  you  had  no  one  to 
look  after  things — "  here  Alexis  winced 
— "  you  would  perhaps  think  of  it  too." 

"But  you  are  old — how  old?  " 

Cuerrier  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth 
and  traced  in  the  air  what  to  Alexis's 
eyes  looked  like  the  figure  fifty.  Cuer- 
rier offered  him  the  candle.  "  There  is 
not  a  gray  hair  in  my  head."  Girouard 
took  the  light  and  glanced  doven  on  his 
friend's  shock  of  brown  hair  so  finely 
disordered.     He  sat  down  satisfied. 

"  To  whom  now — teU  me  what  charm- 
ing girl  is  to  be  the  postmistress  of 
Viger ;  is  it  the  Madame  Laroque  ?  " 

Cuerrier  broke  again  into  one  of  his 
valiant  laughs. 

"Guess  again,"  he  cried,  "you  are 
near  it.    You'll  burn  yourself  next  time." 

"  Not  the  second  cousin — not  possi- 
ble— not  Cesarine  Angers  ?  " 

Cuerrier,  grown  more  sober,  had 
made  various  signs  of  acquiescence. 

"  And  what  will  your  friend  the 
widow  say  ?  " 

"  See  here,  Alexis,  she's — "  he  was  go- 
ing to  say  something  violent — "she's 
one  of  the  troubles." 

"  Bah  !  Who's  afraid  of  her  !  If  you 
had  Diana  to  deal  with,  now." 

"Well,  Alexis,  my  good  friend,  that 
is  it.     Could  you  not  drop  a  little  hint 


to  the  widow  some  time?  Something 
like  this "  he  was  silent. 

"  Something  like  a  dumb  man,  eh  ?  " 

"Paufh!  I  have  no  way  with  the 
women,  you  will  make  a  little  hint  to 
the  widow." 

Just  then  there  was  a  sound  of  foot- 
steps on  the  walk.  Alexis  promptly 
blew  out  the  candle,  grasped  his  friend 
by  the  arm,  and  hvirried  him  through 
the  dark  to  the  door.  There  he  thrust 
his  hat  into  his  hand,  and  saying  in  his 
ear,  "Good-night — good  luck,"  bolted 
the  door  after  him. 

The  night  had  changed  its  mood.  A 
gentle  breeze,  laden  with  soft  moisture, 
blew  from  the  dark  woods  ;  the  mist 
was  piled  in  a  gray  mass  along  the  hori- 
zon ;  Hght  haze  clouds  moved  near  the 
earth,  and  in  spaces  of  sky  as  delicately 
blue  as  blanched  violets,  small  stars 
flashed  clearly. 

Cuerrier  pursed  up  his  lips  and  whis- 
tled the  only  tune  he  knew,  one  from 
"  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot."  He  was 
uneasy,  too  uneasy  to  follow  the  intrica- 
cies of  his  tune,  and  he  stopped  whis- 
tling. He  had  told  his  friend  that  he 
was  going  to  marry,  and  had  mentioned 
the  lady's  name ;  but  what  right  had  he 
to  do  that  ?  "  Old  fool ! "  he  said  to 
himself.  He  remembered  his  feuds 
with  his  love's  guardian,  some  of  them 
of  years'  standing ;  he  thought  of  his 
age,  he  ran  through  the  years  he  might 
expect  to  live,  and  ended  by  calculat- 
ing how  much  he  was  worth,  valuing 
his  three  farms  in  an  instant.  He  felt 
proud  after  that,  and  Cesarine  Angers 
did  not  seem  quite  so  far  off.  He  re- 
solved, just  before  sleep  caught  him,  to 
open  the  campaign  at  once,  with  the 
help  of  Alexis  Girouard ;  but  in  the 
dream  that  followed  he  found  himself 
successfully  wooing  the  widow,  wooing 
her  with  sneers  and  gibes,  and  rehearsals 
of  the  old  quarrels  that  seemed  to  draw 
her  smilingly  toward  him,  as  if  there 
was  some  malign  influence  at  work 
translating  his  words  into  irresistible 
phrases  of  endearment. 

Monsieur  Cuerrier  commenced  to 
\year  a  gallant  blue  waistcoat  all  dotted 
with  white  spots,  and  a  silk  necktie 
with  fringed  ends.  "Yo\i  see  lam  in 
the  fashion  now,"  he  explained  to  his 
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friends.  Villeblanc,  the  superannuated 
hairdresser,  eyed  him  critically  and 
commenced  to  suspect  him.  He  blew  a 
■whistle  of  gratification  when,  one  even- 
ing in  mid-June,  he  saw  the  shy  Cuer- 
rier  drop  a  rose,  full  blown,  at  the  feet 
of  Ct'sarine  Angers.  His  gratification 
was  not  unmixed  when  he  saw  Cesarine 
pick  it  up  and  carry  it  away,  blushing 
dehcately.  Cuerrier  tried  to  whistle 
"  La  FilJe  de  Madame  Angot,"  but  his 
heart  leaped  into  his  throat,  and  his  lips 
curled  into  a  nervous  smile. 

"So— so!"  said  ViUeblanc.  "So- 
so  !  I  think  I'll  curl  my  gentleman's 
wig  for  him." 

He  was  not  unheedful  of  the  beauty 
of  Cesarine.  He  spoke  a  word  of  enig- 
matical warning  to  the  widow.  "  You 
had  better  put  off  your  weeds.  Are  we 
not  going  to  have  a  wedding  ?  " 

This  seed  fell  upon  ready  groimd,  and 
bore  an  unexpected  shoot.  From  that 
day  the  widow  wore  her  best  cap  on 
week  days.  Then  along  came  the  good 
friend,  Alexis  Girouard,  with  his  little 
hint.  "  My  friend  Cuerrier  wants  to 
get  married  ;  he's  as  shy  as  a  bird,  but 
don't  be  hard  on  him."  The  plant 
blossomed  at  once.  The  widow  shook 
her  finger  at  her  image  in  the  glass, 
took  on  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
and  dusted  off  a  guitar  of  her  youth. 

Cuerrier  came  in  the  evenings  and  sat 
a  while  with  the  widow,  and  that  dis- 
creet second  cousin,  hiding  her  withered 
rose.  Sometimes  also  with  a  stunted 
farmer  from  near  Viger,  who  wore  shoe- 
packs  and  smelt  of  native  tobacco  and 
oiled  leather.  This  farmer  was  designed 
by  the  widow  for  that  rebel  Cesarine, 
who  still  resisted  behind  her  barricade, 
now  strengthened  by  secret  supplies  of 
roses  from  an  official  of  the  government 
itself. 

"  But  it  is  high  time  to  speak,"  thought 
Cuerrier,  and  one  night,  when  there  was 
not  a  hint  of  native  tobacco  in  the  air, 
he  said  : 

"Madame  Laroque,  I  am  thinking 
now  of  what  I  would  like  to  happen  to 
me  before  I  grow  an  old  man,  and  I 
think  to  be  married  would  be  a  good 
thing.  If  you  make  no  objection,  I  would 
marry  the  beautiful  Cesarine  here." 

The  widow  gathered  her  bitter  fruit. 
"  Old  beast  ! "  she  cried,  stamping  on 


the  guitar  ;  "  old  enough  to  be  her  great- 
gmndf  ather  I " 

She  drove  the  bewildered  postmaster 
out  of  the  house,  and  locked  Cesarine 
into  her  room.  She  let  her  come  down 
to  work,  but  watched  her  like  a  cat. 
Forty  times  a  day  she  cried  out  "  The 
old  scoimdrel ! "  and  sometimes  she 
would  break  a  silence  with  a  laugh  of 
high  mockery,  that  ended  with  the 
phrase  "  The  idea !  "  that  was  like  the 
knot  to  a  whip-lash.  She  even  derided 
Cuerrier  from  her  chamber  window  if 
he  dared  to  walk  the  street.  The  post- 
master bore  it;  he  pursed  up  his  lips 
to  whistle,  and  said  "Wait."  He  also 
went  to  see  his  friend  Alexis.  "  I  have 
a  plan,  Alexis,"  he  said,  "  if  Diana  was 
only  out  of  the  road."  But  Diana  was 
in  the  road,  she  was  in  league  with  the 
widow.  "  Fancy  !  "  she  cried,  fiercely, 
"  what  is  to  become  of  us  when  old  men 
behave  so.  Why,  the  next  thing  I  know, 
Alexis — Alexis  will  want  to  get  mar- 
ried." 

Whatever  Cuerrier's  plan  was,  he  got 
no  chance  to  impart  it.  Diana  was  al- 
ways in  the  road,  and  reported  every- 
thing to  the  widow ;  she,  in  tiun, 
watched  Cesarine.  But  one  night, 
when  Alexis  was  supposed  to  be  away, 
he  appeared  suddenly  in  Cuerrier's 
presence.  He  had  come  back  unex- 
pectedly, and  had  not  gone  home  first. 
The  plan  was  imparted  to  him.  "But 
to  bring  the  calash  out  of  the  yard  at 
half-past  twelve  at  night  without  Diana 
hearing,  never — never — she  has  ears  Uke 
a  watch-dog."  But  he  pledged  himself 
to  try.  The  widow  saw  him  depart, 
and  she  and  Diana  expected  a  coup-d'e- 
tat.  Madame  Laroque  turned  the  key 
on  Cesarine,  and  fed  her  on  bread  and 
water ;  Diana  locked  her  brother's  door 
every  night,  when  she  knew  he  was  in 
bed,  much  to  Alexis's  perplexity. 

The  lane  that  separated  the  vridow's 
house  from  Cuerrier's  was  just  nine 
feet  wide.  The  postmaster  had  reason 
to  know  that ;  Madame  Laroque  had 
fought  him  for  years,  saying  that  he  had 
built  on  her  land.  At  last  they  had  got 
a  surveyor  from  the  city,  who  measured 
it  with  his  chain.  The  Avidow  flew  at 
him.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "The 
Almighty  made  this  nine  feet,"  he  said, 
'  'you  cannotturn  the  world  upside  down." 
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"  Nine  feet,"  said  Cuerrier  to  himself, 
'  nine  feet,  and  two  are  eleven."  With 
that  length  in  his  head  he  walked  over 
to  the  carpenter's.  That  evening  he 
contemplated  a  two-inch  plank  eleven 
feet  long  in  his  kitchen.  The  same 
evening  Alexis  was  deep  in  dissimula- 
tion. He  was  holding  an  image  of  gar- 
rulous innocence  to  Diana,  who  glared 
at  it  suspiciously. 

The  postmaster  bored  a  small  hole 
through  the  plank  about  two  inches  from 
one  end,  through  this  he  ran  the  end  of 
a  long  rope  and  knotted  it  firmly.  Then 
he  carried  the  plank  upstairs  into  a 
small  room  over  the  store.  Opposite 
the  window  of  this  room  there  was  a 
window  in  Madame  Laroque's  house. 

"  Good-night,  sweet  dreams,"  cried 
Alexis  to  Diana,  as,  cold  with  excitement, 
he  staggered  upstairs.  He  made  all  the 
movements  of  undressing,  but  he  did 
not  undress  ;  then  he  gradually  quieted 
down  and  sat  shivering  near  the  win- 
dow. In  a  short  time  Diana  crept  up 
and  locked  his  door.  It  took  him  an 
hour  to  gain  courage  enough  to  throw 
his  boots  out  of  the  window ;  he  fol- 
lowed them,  slipping  down  the  post  of 
the  verandah.  He  crept  cautiously  into 
the  stable  ;  his  horse  was  ready  har- 
nessed and  he  led  her  out,  quaking  lest 
she  should  whinny.  The  calash  was 
farther  back  in  the  yard  than  usual ;  to 
drive  out  he  would  have  to  pass  Diana's 
window.  Just  as  he  took  the  reins  in 
his  hand  the  horse  gave  a  loud,  fretful 
neigh  ;  he  struck  her  with  the  whip,  but 
she  would  not  stir.  He  struck  her 
again,  and,  as  she  bounded  past  the  win- 
dow it  was  raised,  and  something  white 
appeared.  Alexis,  glancing  over  his 
shoulder,  gave  a  hoarse  shout,  to  relieve 
his  excitement ;  he  had  seen  the  head  of 
the  chaste  Diana. 

Cuerrier  let  down  the  top  window- 
sash  about  two  inches,  then  he  raised 
the  lower  sash  almost  to  its  full  height, 
and  passed  the  end  of  the  rope  from  the 
outside  through  the  upper  aperture  into 
the  room,  and  tied  it  to  a  nail.  Then 
he  pushed  the  plank  out  of  the  window, 
and  let  it  drop  tmtil  it  swung  by  the 
rope  ;  then  he  lifted  it  up  hand  over 
band  till  the  end  rested  on  the  sill.  Ad- 
justing it  so  as  to  leave  a  good  four 
inches  to  rest  on  the  opposite  ledge,  he 


lowered  away  his  rope  until  the  end  of 
the  plank  reached  the  opposite  side,  and 
there  was  a  strong  bridge  from  Madame 
Laroque's  house  to  his  own.  He  took  a 
stout  pole  and  tapped  gently  on  the 
window.  Cesarine  was  stretched  on  her 
bed,  sleeping  lightly.  The  tapping  woke 
her ;  she  rose  on  her  elbow ;  the  sound 
came  again  ;  she  went  to  the  window  and 
raised  a  comer  of  the  curtain.  Cuerrier 
flashed  his  lantern  across  the  glass. 
Cesarine  put  up  the  window  quietly. 
She  heard  Cuerrier  calling  her  assuring- 
ly.  She  crept  out  on  the  plank,  and  put 
the  window  down.  Then  she  stood  up, 
and,  aided  by  the  stout  pole,  which  the 
postmaster  held  firmly,  she  was  soon 
across  the  abyss.  The  plank  was  pulled 
in,  the  window  shut  down,  and  aU  trace 
of  the  exploit  had  vanished. 

At  sunrise,  pausing  after  the  ascent 
of  a  hUl,  they  looked  back,  and  Cesarine 
thought  she  saw,  like  a  little  sUver  point 
in  the  rosy  light,  the  steeple  of  the  far 
St.  Joseph's,  and  below  them,  from  a 
hollow  filled  with  mist,  concealing  the 
houses,  rose  the  tower  and  dome  of  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Valerie. 

A  week  after,  when  the  farmer  from 
near  Viger  came  into  the  post-office  for 
his  mail,  bearing  the  familiar  odor  of 
native  tobacco,  the  new  postmistress  of 
Viger,  setting  the  tips  of  her  fingers  on 
the  counter,  and  leaning  on  her  pretty 
wrists  untU  four  dimples  appeared  on 
the  back  of  each  of  her  hands,  said,  "  I 
have  nothing  for  you." 

The  rage  of  Madame  Laroque  was  less 
than  her  curiosity  to  know  how  Cesarine 
had  effected  her  escape.  She  made 
friends  with  her,  and  wore  a  cheerful 
face,  but  Cesarine  was  silent.  "  TeU  her 
'birds  fly',"  said  Cuerrier.  Exasper- 
ated, at  last,  the  widow  commenced  a 
petty  revenge.  She  cooked  a  favorite 
dinner  of  Cuerrier's,  and  left  her  kitchen 
windows  open  to  fill  his  house  with  the 
odor.  But,  early  that  morning,  the 
postmaster  had  gone  off  to  St.  Valerie 
to  draw  out  a  lease,  and  had  taken  his 
wife  with  him.  About  noon  he  had 
stopped  to  water  his  horse,  and  had 
climbed  out  of  his  calash  to  pluck  some 
asters ;  Cesarine  decked  her  hat  with 
them,  and  sang  a  light  song — she  had 
learned  the  air  from  "  La  Fille  de  Ma- 
dame Angot." 
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A   NOTE   ON  JANE  AUSTEN. 
By  W.  B.  Shubrick  Clymer. 


HE  scrutinizing  criticism 
to  which  Jane  Austen 
has  for  some  time  past 
been  subjected  omits 
explicit  statement  of  a 
fundamental  fact,  which 
it  yet  fuUy  establishes 
by  implication,  name- 
ly, that  she  is  provin- 
cial. The  word  pro- 
vinciality, as  commonly 
used  to  suggest  rude- 
ness or  lack  of  polish,  is  naturally 
avoided  by  a  eulogist.  Yet  the  conno- 
tation of  disparagement  attaching  to  it 
is  perhaps  as  accidental  as  that  attach- 
ing to  the  word  curiosity,  which,  Arnold 
insists,  indicates,  except  in  EngHsh,  the 
"  disinterested  love  of  a  free  play  of  the 
mind  "  requisite  to  real  criticism.  May 
not  the  term  provinciality,  used  by  Ar- 
nold ia  a  sense  anything  but  compli- 
mentary, sen'e,  for  lack  of  a  better,  to 
sum  uj)  qualities  as  diflferent  from  those 
it  suggests  to  him,  as  the  two  sets  of 
qualities  suggested  by  the  term  curio- 
sity are  different  from  each  other  ?  As 
another  instance,  where  can  a  more 
striking  difference  be  found  than  that 
hetyveen  philology  as  commonly  under- 
stood to  mean  linguistic  study,  and 
philology  of  which  the  purpose  is,  ac- 
cording to  recent  authority,  "  the  com- 
prehension of  human  life  as  recorded 
in  the  monuments  of  language  "  ?  The 
difference  in  each  case  is  an  intrinsic 
difference  in  spirit.  A  passage  from 
Mr.  Pater's  appraisal  of  Lamb  may  help, 
more  than  pages  of  hair-splitting,  to 
Vol.  IX.— 40 


define  the  spirit  in  which  Jane  Aus- 
ten may  properly  be  called  provincial : 
"And,  working  ever  close  to  the  con- 
crete, to  the  details,  great  or  smaU,  of 
actual  things,  books,  persons,  and  with 
no  part  of  them  blurred  to  his  vision  by 
the  intervention  of  mere  abstract  theo- 
ries, he  has  reached  an  enduring  moral 
effect  also,  in  a  sort  of  boundless  sym- 
pathy.    Unoccupied,  as  he  might  seem, 
with  great  matters,  he  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  what  is  real,  especially  in 
its  caressing  littleness,  that  httleness  in 
which  there  is  much  of  the  whole  wo- 
ful  heart  of  things,  and  meets  it  more 
than  half-way  with  a  perfect  imderstand- 
ing  of  it."     This,  and  more  to  the  like 
effect,  points  clearly  to  the  spizit  which 
is  not  provincial,    which   inhabits    the 
metropoHs,  the  centre,  as  distinguished, 
on  the   one  hand,  from  the  suburban 
spirit  of  such  a  writer  as  Leigh  Hunt, 
who,  dealing  often  with  much  the  same 
sort  of  subject  as  Lamb,  scarcely  ever, 
try  as  he  may  to  be  impressive,  conveys 
a   sense   of   any  wider   world   than   is 
Hghted   from  his  hearth  ;   and   as  dis- 
tinguished, on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
spirit  which,  content  to  enjoy  "  human 
nature's  daily  food"  without  counting 
the    pulsations    of    the   "  whole    woful 
heart   of  things,"  charms  us  in  such  a 
book  as  Mrs.  GaskeU's  "  Cranford."    Call 
them  what  you  mil,  Jane  Austen's  sim- 
ple pictures  of  the  life  she  saw  differ 
from  Balzac's  "  Scenes  de  la  vie  de  prov- 
ince," or  George  Eliot's  "Scenes  from 
Clerical  Life,"  or  from  "  Middlemarch," 
which  is  a  study  of  provincial  Uf e,  or  from 
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"  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,"  not  so 
essentially  in  scene  or  incident  as  in  spirit. 
Balzac  and  George  EHot  and  Hawthorne 
all  attempt  to  let  the  reader  into  a  larger 
world  of  ideas  than  Jane  Austen  ever 
dreamed  of.  In  so  far  as  they  succeed, 
they  set  astir  "  that  vague  hum,  that  in- 
de&iable  echo,  of  the  whole  multitudi- 
nous life  of  man "  which  should,  it  has 
been  said,  be  felt  to  pervade  a  great 
work  of  fiction.  In  so  far  as  Jane  Austen 
is  incapable  of  attempting  anything  of 
the  kind,  she  is  in  one  sense  provincial. 
That  is  her  limitation.  In  the  recogni- 
tion of  that  limitation  lies  much  of  her 
strength  and  of  her  charm — just  as,  con- 
versely, Hiint's  irritating  weakness  may 
be  traced  to  his  mistaking  the  limits 
of  his  powers. 

Concentration  of  interest  in  one  place 
and  within  a  narrow  social  range,  steadi- 
ness of  observation,  sureness  of  touch, 
firmness  of  handling,  accurate  adjust- 
ment of  parts  always  with  a  view  to 
total  effect,  nice  discrimination  of  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  same  class,  ex- 
quisite precision  and  high  finish,  perme- 
ating humor — these  are  among  the  ob- 
vious characteristics  which,  combining 
with  an  essentially  feminine  treatment 
— shown  by  her  noticing,  from  the  wom- 
an's point  of  view,  things  no  man  would 
ever  think  of  noticing,  by  her  women 
being  better  than  her  men,  and  by  the 
absence  of  scenes  between  men — identify 
her  among  novelists  many  of  whom 
share  with  her  some,  though  perhaps 
none  all,  of  these  means  to  an  artistic 
end.  On  the  present  inartistic  genera- 
tion of  Americans,  overrun  with  novels, 
and  not  keenly  relishing  the  local  flavor 
in  provincial  life,  of  which  in  this  coun- 
try the  "march  of  improvement"  is 
rapidly  effacing  what  vestiges  remain, 
such  qualities  as  those  just  enumerated 
can  be  expected  to  make  no  very  deep 
impression.  "The  Deserted  Village  " 
fails — if  it  fail — to  bore  us  through  a 
certain  grace  of  the  verse  and  of  the 
pictures,  rather  than  from  any  real  inter- 
est we  take  in  the  subject.  "  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  "  doubtless  bores  more  of 
us  than  would  willingly  admit  the  fact. 
Jane  Austen's  heroes  and  heroines  natu- 
rally bore  a  great  many  of  us.  Yet  their 
fortunes  are,  at  least  as  treated  by  her, 
intrinsically  quite  as  interesting  as  those 


of  the  Primrose  family,  about  whom  we 
are  presumed  to  be  enthusiastic.  One 
who  should  follow  Rogers's  example  in 
reading  an  old  book  whenever  a  new 
book  is  published,  might  do  worse  than 
begin,  if  not,  as  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  sug- 
gests, with  the  "  Vicar,"  then  with  the 
serene  "Persuasion,"  or  the  match-con- 
triving "  Emma." 

Jane  Austen  was,  in  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang's  words,  "born  before  Analysis 
came  in,  or  Passion,  or  Realism,  or 
Naturalism,  or  Irreverence,  or  Religious 
Open-mindedness  ; "  she  was  not  borne 
down  with  the  sense  of  an  all-important 
mission  ;  she  had  no  reform  to  preach, 
no  faith  to  promulgate,  no  system  to 
expound  ;  she  wrote  merely  because  she 
delighted  in  doing  what  she  must  have 
felt  she  did  well,  for  every  page  shows 
that  she  tried  always  to  do  her  best. 
Yet,  coming  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
period  of  a  century  and  a  half  which 
separates  us  from  Richardson,  publish- 
ing at  the  precise  moment  when  Scott 
was  rising  to  his  highest  fame  as  a  nov- 
elist, she  is,  surprised  as  she  would  have 
been  to  be  told  so,  a  significant  land- 
mark in  the  course  of  British  fiction. 
An  article  attributed  to  Scott  and  an 
excellent  article  by  Whately*  tell  the 
story  of  the  appearance  of  a  new  star 
and  do  full  justice  to  its  brilliance. 
Richardson,  Fielding,  and  SmoUett,  the 
first  novelists  in  England  (for  Defoe's 
stories  of  adventure  are  not  precisely 
novels  as  the  term  is  now  imderstood), 
had  been  followed  by  a  romantic  and  by 
a  sentimental  school,  the  former  grow- 
ing from  Horace  Walpole,  through  Cla- 
ra Reeve  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  to  Scott ; 
and  the  latter  including  men  so  dissim- 
ilar as  Sterne,  Mackenzie,  and  Gold- 
smith. The  sentimentalists  were  virtu*- 
ally  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  roman- 
ticists were  in  full  career  when  Jane 
Austen,  cutting  loose  from  botli  influ- 
ences, set  again  on  a  firm  basis  the  re- 
alistic study  of  manners  taught  her  by 
Richardson  and  Fielding,  Small  and 
slender  though  it  be,  her  work  is  the 
thread  by  which  is  traceable  the  con- 
tinuance, through  a  romantic  age,  of  the 
strain  of  realism  that  marks  Thackeray 
and  TroUope  as  descendants  of  Fielding 

•  QuarUirlvKovlew,  vol.  xlv.,  October,  1816 ;  vol.  xxiv., 
January,  1821. 
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and  Richardson.  She  belongs  to  a 
small  group  of  women  who  excelled  in 
what  has  been  well  caDed  "fictitious 
biography ;"  of  that  group — comprising 
Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss  Ferrier,  and  her- 
self, who  "have  all,"  Scott  says  in  his 
journal,  "  given  portraits  of  real  society 
far  superior  to  anything  man,  vain  man, 
has  produced  of  the  like  nature  " — she 
is  incontestably  the  finest  artist.  Of 
recent  British  novelists,  Trollope  is 
most  obviously  her  inheritor,  for,  though 
he  lacks  her  acute  tact,  his  work  is  of 
essentially  the  same  class  as  hers — high 
comedy  of  manners,  and  nothing  else. 

Unconsciously,  too,  she  was  a  forerun- 
ner of  another  group  of  novelists,  repre- 
sented at  present  perhaps  most  com- 
pletely by  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant. 
Could  she  have  foreseen  what  was  com- 
ing, there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  she 
would  have  shrunk  from  the  association 
as  perturbing  to  maidenly  susceptibili- 
ties ;  her  minute  acquaintance  with  Rich- 
ardson, the  outspoken  habit  of  her  time, 
a  hint  or  two  in  her  letters,  show  the 
likelihood  that  her  objection  to  the  form 
taken  for  the  moment  by  French  fiction 
would,  like  ours,  be  to  some  extent  off- 
set, could  she  read  it,  by  admiration  of 
the  skni  of  some  of  the  writers,  all  the 
more  that  she  knew  French.  She  and 
M.  Guy  de  Maupassant  are,  indeed,  in 
odd  contrast,  and  yet  closely  alike.  His 
range  is  perhaps  as  narrow  as  hers  :  he 
avowedly  goes  out  of  his  way  in  search 
of  the  unhackneyed,  whereas  she  obvious- 
ly makes  her  arrows  of  the  wood  that 
happens  to  lie  in  her  path.  Her  charac- 
ters are  apt  to  be  ladies  and  gentlemen  ; 
his  are  usually,  as  Mr.  Henry  James 
points  out,  the  reverse.  Her  plots  turn 
on  domestic  "  involvements  ; "  by  no 
stretch  of  language  could  his  atmos- 
phere be  termed  domestic.  Finally,  his 
view  of  life  is  morbidly  gloomy  and  de- 
pressing ;  hers  is  wholesomely  cheerful 
and  enlivening.  In  subject,  character, 
situation,  and  total  effect  they  differ 
widely ;  in  delicacy,  not  in  manner,  of 
treatment,  there  is  a  strong  resemblance 
between  them — though  always  with  a 
marked  difference.  The  aim  of  each  is 
to  isolate  on  a  small  stage  a  small  group 
of  characters  intimately  known  to  the 
author,  and  to  let  the  interaction  of  the 
characters  tell  the  story.     Her  story  is 


always  simple  and  coherent,  usually  rap- 
id— though,  to  be  sure,  "  celerity  "  is,  in 
Sir  Thomas  Browne's  words,  occasion- 
ally "  contempered  with  cunctation," 
and  uniformly  ends  in  marriage  ;  his  is 
generally  simple,  not  always  rapid,  su- 
premely indifferent  to  so  conventional 
an  institution  as  marriage.  On  lajing 
down  the  book  you  know,  in  either  case, 
everything  the  author  means  you  to 
know ;  and  in  either  case  you  have 
learned  it  by  observing  the  picture  of 
what  the  author  had  first  observed,  not 
from  comments.  The  Frenchman  would 
have  you  draw  from  his  picture  specific 
inferences  about  life  as  he  has  shown  it ; 
the  Englishwoman  asks  you  to  draw  no 
inference  whatever.  He  is,  as  is  com- 
mon with  Frenchmen,  nearly  destitute 
of  humor ;  her  "  delicate  subsatirical 
humor  "  is  a  motive  power,  quickening 
what  might  otherwise  be  inert,  keeping 
the  reader  at  the  writer's  point  of  view, 
distinguishing  the  story  from  a  tran- 
script, the  miniature  from  a  photograph. 
His  French,  though  more  contemporary, 
is  not  more  highly  finished  nor  more 
idiomatic  than  her  English.  Each  ac- 
complishes the  prime  object,  dramatic 
presentation — a  faculty  which  she  had,  it 
has  been  said,  "  by  birthright,"  and  which 
he  acquired  after  years  of  sedulous 
study  under  the  great  artist  who  wrote 
"  Madame  Bovary."  "Pierre  et  Jean  " 
has  by  Mr.  Henry  James  been  reckoned 
perfect,  and  to  "Fortcomme  la  Mort,"  an 
especially  weU-named  book,  praise  as 
unstinted  has  been  given  by  M.  Jules 
Lemaitre ;  enthusiasts  might  perhaps 
be  found  to  speak  as  unqualifiedly  of 
"Emma."  All  three  I  admit  that  I  find, 
in  parts,  hard  reading.  The  marvellous 
craftsmanship  shown  in  the  French  books 
leaves  on  me  an  impression — ^which  the 
more  recent  "Notre  Cceur"  only  con- 
firms— of  amazingly  subtile  study  of  a 
kind  of  thing  I  am  not  especially  fond 
of  studying  ;  the  equally  admirable  skill 
expended  on  the  English  book  rather 
makes  me  regret  my  inability  to  sympa- 
thize fuUy  with  a  state  of  affairs  really 
significant  two  or  three  generations  ago. 
"Emma"  has,  however,  over  the  others 
the  inalienable  superiority  of  humor  to 
misplaced  seriousness  ;  it  professes  to  be 
no  more  than  the  record  of  the  pre-mat- 
rimonial  career  of  an  attractive  girl — a 
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subject  of  "  enduring  freshness,"  wliere- 
as  they  profess  further  dramatically  to 
represent  psychological  problems  which 
they  certainly  do  not  satisfactorily  dis- 
pose of.  Jane  Austen,  in  brief,  attempts 
only  what  hes  within  her  restricted 
scope  ;  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant  probably 
tries  to  transcend  his  limits. 

The  novel  of  greatest  interest  to  the 
present  generation,  I  suppose,  would  be 
the  one  which  should  deal  with  the  com- 
plex life  of  to-day  as  simply  and  directly 
as  the  three  novels  I  have  mentioned 
deal  with  small  bits  of  life,  which  should 
apply  to  George  Eliot's  subjects  Jane 
Austen's  or  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant's 
treatment.  That  may  be  an  unattain- 
able ideal,  for  even  Tourgueneff,  who  in 
Bome  of  his  books  approaches  it,  does 
not  quite  reach  it  any  more  than  Lan- 
dor  in  "Pericles  and  Aspasia  "  or  George 
Eliot  in  "  Middlemarch  "  overcomes  all 
the  difficulties,  though  in  one  of  these 
cases  the  objective  method,  and  in  the 
other  the  analytic,  reaches  a  high  degree 
of  excellence.  Yet,  that  a  treatment  as 
objective  as  Jane  Austen's  or  Landor's 
would  necessarily  be  inadequate  to  un- 
ravel the  tangled  web  of  life  in  which  we 
of  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury are  inextricably  caught,  is,  at  best, 
not  proved.  The  problem  is  not  the 
same  as  that  presented  to  Shakespeare, 
or  to  Fielding  ;  but  has  it  yet  been 
shown  to  be  more  difficult  of  solution 
than  theirs  were?  or  less  amenable  to 
genius  as  strong  as  theirs  ?  M.  Guy  de 
Maupassant  holds  that  a  man,  being  shut 
out  by  his  individuality  from  entering 
into  the  recesses  of  another  man's  nat- 
ure, and  explaining  his  motives  for  acts 
any  one  of  which  may,  given  the  circum- 
stances and  antecedents  and  tempera- 
ment, be  with  some  certainty  predicted, 
cannot,  by  analysis,  do  more  than  sub- 
stitute himself  for  a  character  in  a  book. 
If  that  is  true,  can  the  analytic  method 
in  fiction  lead  anywhere  except  back 
again  to  the  objective,  by  which  most 
of  the  famous  novels  of  the  world  have, 
untU  recently,  been  produced  ?  *  How- 
ever vain  such  speculation  may  be, 
George  Eliot,  with  her  analytic  pro- 

*  M.  Edmond  de  Ooncoart,  on  the  other  hand,  Btateii, 
In  the  preface  to  Ch6rle,  his  belief  that  "  la  derni'ere 
tvolutiem  du  roman,  pour  arriver  d  devenir  tout  dfait  U 
grand  livre  dei  tempi  modemet,  e'ett  de  te/aire  un  litre 
de  pure  analpee." 


cesses,  and  Jane  Austen,  with  her  syn- 
thetic results,  at  any  rate  mark  pretty 
well  each  other's  hmitations.  An  incar- 
nation of  the  admirable  quahties  of  both 
would  be,  if  not  a  monster,  a  literary 
Messiah. 

The  notion  of  some  such  doubly  en- 
dowed creature  as  I  have  fancied  oc- 
curred to  me  soon  after  the  publication 
of  "  Middlemarch,"  which  I  happened  to 
read  the  same  week  that  I  first  read 
"Mansfield  Park,"  with  a  view  to  con- 
trasting Miss  Crawford  and  Rosamund 
Vincy.  Both  books  pleased  me  so  much 
that  I  forthwith  set  about  eagerly  reading 
almost  everything  of  each  of  the  authors, 
of  neither  of  whom  had  I  previously 
read  a  line.  Ever  since  then  they  have 
stood  to  me  for  the  genius  not  quite 
artist  enough  for  her  task,  and  the  artist 
with  not  quite  an  interesting  enough 
subject  for  her  powers.  Of  the  two, 
George  Eliot  does  the  larger,  not  neces- 
sarily the  better,  thing  ;  Jane  Austen 
does  with  greater  perfection  what  she 
undertakes.  Her  workmanship,  at  its 
best,  is,  indeed,  flawless. 

Though  extracts  from  a  novel  are  sure 
to  be  unsatisfactory  samples  by  which 
to  judge  of  it  as  a  whole,  yet  something 
of  Jane  Austen's  way  of  doing  things 
may  be  shown  by  comparison  of  pas- 
sages in  the  much-despised  letters  pub- 
lished by  Lord  Braboume,  with  passages 
in  the  novels.  The  letters,  which  are 
invariably  spoken  of  by  critics  as  in 
every  way  beneath  notice — Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  the 
editor's  sauce,  in  fact,  is  better  than  the 
meat" — are,  of  course,  not  literature, 
like  some  of  Gray's  and  Cowper's  and 
Lamb's  and  Shelley's,  but  they  are  di- 
vertingly  natural,  trivial,  sisterly  prattle ; 
and,  though  not  carefully  written,  nor 
wholly  suitable  for  publication,  they  are 
no  less  really  of  the  same  stuff  as  her 
novels  than  Lamb's  are  of  the  same  stuff 
as  his  essays.  The  matter  and  the  man- 
ner of  the  artistic  product  are  in  each 
case  discernible  in  the  casual  and  more 
diluted  work.  Not  to  press  the  analogy, 
this  bit  from  a  letter  to  her  sister  Cas- 
sandra :  "Only  think  of  Mrs.  Holder's 
being  dead !  Poor  woman,  she  has  done 
the  only  thing  in  the  world  she  could 
possibly  do  to  make  one  cease  to  abuse 
her  " — may,  for  illustration  of  the  point, 
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80  far  as  Jane  Austen  is  concerned,  be 
set  beside  the  following  passage  in 
"  Emma,"  written  not  more  than  a  year 
or  two  later : 

"The  great  Mrs.  Churchill  was  no 
more. 

"It  was  felt  as  such  things  must  be 
felt  Everybody  had  a  degree  of  grav- 
ity and  sorrow  ;  tenderness  toward  the 
departed,  solicitude  for  the  surviving 
friends ;  and,  in  a  reasonable  time,  curi- 
osity to  know  where  she  would  be  buried. 
Goldsmith  tells  us  that  when  lovely 
woman  stoops  to  folly  she  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  die ;  and  when  she  stoops 
to  be  disagreeable,  it  is  equally  to  be 
recommended  as  a  clearer  of  ill  fame. 
Mrs.  Churchill,  after  being  disliked  at 
least  twenty-five  years,  was  now  spoken 
of  with  compassionate  allowances.  In 
one  point  she  was  fully  justified.  She 
had  never  been  admitted  before  to  be 
seriously  ill.  The  event  acquitted  her 
of  all  the  fancifulness  and  all  the  selfish- 
ness of  imaginaiy  complaints. 

"'Poor  Mrs.  Churchill!  No  doubt 
she  had  been  suffering  a  great  deal — 
more  than  anybody  had  ever  supposed 
— and  continual  pain  would  try  the 
temper.  It  was  a  sad  event — a  great 
shock — with  all  her  faults  what  would 
Mr.  Churchill  do  without  her?  Mr. 
Churchill's  loss  would  be  dreadful  in- 
deed. Mr.  Churchill  would  never  get 
over  it.'  Even  Mr.  Weston  shook  his 
head  and  looked  solemn,  and  said,  *Ah, 
poor  woman,  who  would  have  thought 
it ! '  and  resolved  that  his  mourning 
should  be  as  handsome  as  possible ;  and 
his  wife  sat  sighing  and  moralizing  over 
her  broad  hems  with  a  conimiseration  and 
good  sense  true  and  steady."  The  sug- 
gestion of  the  fictitious  by  the  actual,  of 
which  more  instances  might  be  found,  is 
here  ob\ious  enough.  The  elaboration 
of  detail,  though  of  course  partly  for  fun, 
is  not  wasted  ;  for  Mrs.  Churchill,  here- 
tofore a  very  minor  personage,  in  dying 
starts  a  new  set  of  relations  among  the 
characters,  which  leads  finally  to  the 
train  of  incidents  with  which  the  story 
closes ;  the  first  hint  of  those  new  re- 
lations immediately  follows  the  passage 
quoted,  which  in  a  way  serves  to  group 
the  characters  afresh  in  characteristic 
attitudes  about  the  incident  which  has 
suddenly  become  for  a  moment,  central. 


The  passage  is  illustrative  not  so  espe- 
cially of  humor  as  of  the  use,  constantly 
made  in  these  novels,  of  trivial  incident 
in  forwarding  the  plot.  The  links  are 
sometimes  as  much  hidden  in  unem- 
phatic  dialogue  as  they  usually  are  in 
Landor's  "  Conversations."  Hence  the 
close  attention  demanded  of  a  reader  by 
both  those  writers.  Some  of  Jane  Aus- 
ten's scenes  are  as  denuded  of  superfluity 
as  his,  so  that  the  meaning  is  to  be  got 
only  on  condition  of  mentally  supplying 
stage-directions  which  are  left  out.  The 
scene  of  Louisa  Musgrove's  unlucky 
jump  is  a  case  in  point.  All  is  hurry 
and  agitation  and  movement,  but  for  the 
most  part  merely  implied  in  the  words 
of  the  several  characters.  Read  hastily, 
it  is  tame  ;  read  attentively,  it  is  as  rapid 
and  close  in  construction,  and  as  fully 
provides  for  every  character  at  every 
moment  as  if  it  were  Scribe's.  The  de- 
velopment of  plot  and  of  character  by 
means  of  dialogue  is  as  distinguishing 
a  trait  of  Jane  Austen  as  of  any  novelist, 
and  is  better  understood  by  none  than 
by  her.  Charles  Reade  and  Trollope, 
each  in  his  way,  use  dialogue  very 
largely  and  very  well.  Eeade's  is  dra- 
matic in  the  histrionic  sense  that  it  may 
be  put,  with  scarcely  the  change  of  a 
word,  into  the  mouths  of  actors ;  Trol- 
lope's  is  the  verbatim  report  of  the  vol- 
uminous talk  of  his  personages;  Jane 
Austen's  differs  from  both  in  being  not 
so  literal  a  transcript,  and  in  being  more 
essentially  a  tissue  of  character  mani- 
fested in  speech.  The  whole  character 
is  shown  chiefly  by  the  dialogue  in  her 
books;  the  other  authors  need  more 
supplementary  comment  to  complete 
the  character.  Her  way  may  or  may 
not  be  the  best ;  she,  at  any  rate,  is  unsur- 
passed in  that  special  thing ;  for,  though 
perhaps  nothing  of  hers  is  so  concen- 
trated and  penetrating  as  IVIr.  Crawley's, 
"Peace,  woman,"  to  Mrs,  Proudie,  that 
is  an  almost  unique  stroke  in  Trollope, 
who  habitually  is  as  diffuse  as  she  is 
concise. 

On  all  these  points,  and  on  several 
others,  it  would  be  possible  to  expatiate 
to  an  indefinite  extent.  The  difficulty  of 
finding  short  specific  illustrations  of  an 
essence  which  disappears  under  analysis, 
is,  however,  great ;  and  a  list  of  abstract 
qualities  unaccompanied  by  concrete  in- 
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stances  of  their  occurrence,  is  as  dull 
and  useless  as  the  balance-sheet  of  a 
railway  company  in  which  you  own  no 
stock.  The  final  result  produced  by  the 
fusion  of  qualities  in  her  novels  is  that 
the  characters  remain  very  distinct  in 
the  recollection.  The  total  effect  of 
many  novels  of  great  interest  is  that, 
through  lack  of  this  special  faculty  of 
characterization,  the  subject  overpowers 
the  individual  characters,  which  become 
perhaps  types,  but  more  probably  pup- 
pets only  slightly  different  from  a  hun- 
dred other  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
fiction.  Such  personages  are,  of  course, 
lost  in  the  crowd;  hers  are  safe  from 
that  fate,  for,  though  they  may  not  move 
us  deeply,  they  can  scarcely  be  forgotten. 
It  remains  to  speak  separately  of  the 
novels,  which  together  constitute  a  little 
comer  of  creation  to  be  mistaken  for  no 
other. 

In  "Northanger  Abbey  "the  point  of 
departure  from  the  Radcliffe  school  is 
marked  ;  novels  of  highly  wrought  mys- 
tery are  parodied.  Not  to  go  into  a 
consideration  of  the  amusing  ridicule 
that  saves  this  rather  immature  book 
from  being  dull — for  that  has  been  done 
again  and  again — it  may  suffice  here  to 
mention  the  last  paragraph  as  a  witty 
take-off  on  the  elaborate  conclusion  of 
"  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho."  The  book 
may  be  regarded  as  associating  its 
author  in  the  field  of  burlesque  with 
Fielding  and  Thackeray,  each  of  whom 
early  indulged  his  sportive  propensities 
in  that  sort  of  attack  on  the  school  of 
fiction  from  which  he  departed,  and 
each  of  whom,  it  may  be  whispered,  did 
it  better  than  she. 

"Mansfield  Park"  and  "Emma"  are 
said  to  show  the  influence  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  didacticism,  though  neither  was 
ever  called,  like  "  Coelebs,"  a  "  dramatic 
sermon."  It  is  not  easy  to  fancy  Jane 
Austen  writing  for  the  edification  of  her 
readers,  or  trj'ing  to  teach  anybody  but 
the  children  who  were  so  fond  of  her 
and  of  the  "long,  circumstantial  stories  " 
she  used  to  invent  for  their  amusement ; 
even  them  she  would,  in  aU  probability, 
have  taught  rather  through  her  personal 
charm  than  by  appending  moral  tags  to 
the  fairy  tales  she  told  them,  or  by  im- 
parting categorical  information.  If  any 
of  her  novels  are  didactic,  it  is,  I  am  in- 


clined to  believe,  incidentally,  not  in- 
trinsically. No  charge  so  grave  has 
been  brought  against  "  Sense  and  Sensi- 
bility "  and  "Pride  and  Prejudice ; "  they 
may  owe  their  escape  to  the  chronologi- 
cal accident  that  Miss  Edgeworth  did 
not  begin  to  publish  imtU  after  they 
were  written.  For  my  own  part,  I  do 
not  see  that  "  Emma "  is  a  whit  more 
didactic  than  "Pride  and  Prejudice," 

As  to  the  relative  power  to  amuse — 
the  thing  she  wrote  for :  primarily,  to 
amuse  herself — of  "Pride  and  Preju- 
dice," "Mansfield  Park,"  and  "Emma," 
opinions  will  differ.  The  number  is 
small  of  those  who  do  not  regard  them 
all  somewhat  as  the  passengers  on  board 
the  Indiaman  in  the  story  regarded  that 
monument  of  tediousness,  "The  Mem- 
ories of  Clegg  the  Clergyman,"  which 
not  even  the  offer  of  the  "two  volumes  in 
duodecimo,  handsomely  bound,"  could 
prevail  with  anyone  but  the  boatswain, 
"a  man  of  strong  and  solid  parts,  to 
hazard  the  attempt "  of  reading  straight 
through.  Of  the  small  nvunber  w^ho 
read  them,  there  are  probably  few  who 
find  no  duU  places.  "Pride  and  Preju- 
dice "  —  rated  by  TroUope  second  only 
to  "Henry  Esmond"  —  though  a  less 
mature  piece  of  work  than  "Mansfield 
Park,"  is  more  continuously  amusing. 
It  opens  brilliantly  ;  "Mansfield  Park" 
rather  tamely.  The  most  concise  and 
accurate  summary  of  "Pride  and  Preju- 
dice "is  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's:  "Phihp 
Darcy  is  Pride;  Elizabeth  Bennet  is 
Prejudice  ;  and  the  plot  is  the  struggle 
of  their  mutual  attraction  against  their 
mutual  repulsion,  ending  in  love  and 
marriage."  The  plot  of ' '  Mansfield  Park  " 
is  the  more  varied  ;  the  types  in  "Pride 
and  Prejudice  "  are  the  more  shai-ply  con- 
trasted. A  competent  judge  of  several 
literatures  has  called  "  Mansfield  Park  " 
a  "  great  book  ; "  Mrs.  Ohphant  rates  it 
low.  Fanny  Price  and  Miss  Crawford 
are  interesting,  especially  in  their  effect 
on  each  other ;  the  latter  is  unlike  anj' 
other  of  Jane  Austen's  characters,  and  is 
certainly  a  striking  figure.  Without  at- 
tempting nice  discrimination  among  the 
three  books,  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  where- 
at "Pride  and  Prejudice"  and  "Mans- 
field Park,"  though  surely  characteristic, 
contain  incidents  that  would,  off-hand, 
not  suggest  her,  "  Emma  "  shows  to  per- 
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fection  throughout  the  qualities  that 
distinguish  its  author  among  novelists. 
In  all  three  there  is  some  caricature,  but 
very  little  in  consideration  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. Think  what  Dickens  would 
have  made,  for  instance,  of  Mr.  Wood- 
house's  nervous  solicitude  lest  the 
liorses  should  wet  their  feet  in  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  snow.  Instead  of  yielding 
to  the  temptation  to  caricature,  she  is 
usually  content  with  quietly  showing 
peculiarities  in  action,  and  in  contrast  to 
other  peculiarities,  which  she  contrives  to 
introduce  repeatedly  without  harping  on 
them.  Her  heroines'  peculiarities  are 
treated  with  shrewd  cunning.  She  does 
not,  as  some  novelists  do,  make  you  feel 
that  a  subordinate  character  is  better 
drawn  than  a  principal.  This  is  one 
test  of  her  craft,  for  of  course  it  is  easier 
to  sketch  a  subordinate  distinctly  enougb 
to  give  the  reader  no  sense  of  blurred 
in(^viduality,  than  it  is  to  round  out,  by 
strokes  differing  but  slightly  from  one 
another  and  constantly  repeated,  a  per- 
sonage that  is  kept  continually  in  the 
foreground — to  leave  an  impression  of 
Miss  Bates  or  of  Mrs.  Elton,  for  instance, 
being  better  done  than  Emma.  It  is 
not  so,  however ;  Emma  is  as  peculiarly 
herself  as  Desdemona. 

The  earliest  article  on  Jane  Austen 
in  the  Quarterly,  already  mentioned, 
after  a  lively  synopsis  of  the  dexterously 
twined  ins  and  outs  of  Emma's  maiden 
life,  which  is  animated  by  the  very  spirit 
of  the  book,  goes  on  to  say  that  "  there 
are  cross-purposes  enough  (were  the 
novel  of  a  more  romantic  cast)  for  cut- 
ting half  the  men's  throats  and  breaking 
all  the  women's  hearts.  But  at  High- 
bury Cupid  walks  decorously,  and  with 
good  discretion,  bearing  his  torch  un- 
der a  lanthorn,  instead  of  flourishing  it 
around  to  set  the  house  on  fire.  All 
these  entanglements  bring  on  only  a 
train  of  mistakes  and  embarrassing  sit- 
uations, and  dialogues  at  baUs  and  par- 
ties of  pleasure,  in  which  the  author  dis- 
plays her  peculiar  powers  of  humor  and 
knowledge  of  human  life.  The  plot  is 
extricated  with  great  simplicity."  It 
has  even  been  said,  with  some  plausi- 
bility, that  there  is  too  much  plot  for 
the  interest,  which  consequently  falls 
flat.  Those  persons,  however,  who  think 
Emma  and  the   other  heroines  insipid 


doUs,  may  be  reminded  of  the  end  of  one 
of  the  cleverest  chapters  in  "Daniel 
Deronda."  When  Gwendolen  and 
Grandcourt  have  met,  and  had  the  con- 
versation in  which  the  pauses  are  as 
interesting  at  least  as  the  speeches,  and, 
after  a  few  more  incidents,  Gwendolen 
is  left  pondering  whether  or  not  she 
shall  accept  him,  George  Eliot,  in  one 
of  the  essays  that  contain  so  much  of 
what  is  best  in  the  books  whose  symmet- 
ry they  mar,  thus  touches,  with  words 
fitting  Emma  almost  as  closely  as  Gwen- 
dolen, on  the  province  of  the  young  girl : 

"Could  there  be  a  slenderer,  more 
insignificant  thread  in  human  history 
than  this  consciousness  of  a  girl,  busy 
with  her  small  inferences  of  the  way  in 
which  she  could  make  her  Uf e  pleasant  ? 
— in  a  time,  too,  when  ideas  were  with 
fresh  vigor  making  armies  of  themselves, 
and  the  universal  kinship  was  declaring 
itself  fiercely  :  when  women  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  would  not  mourn  for 
the  husbands  and  sons  who  died  bravely 
in  a  common  cause,  and  men  stinted  of 
bread  on  our  side  of  the  world  heard  of 
that  willing  loss  and  were  patient :  a 
time  when  the  soul  of  man  was  waking 
to  pulses  which  had  for  centuries  been 
beating  in  him  unfelt,  until  their  full 
sum  made  a  new  life  of  terror  or  of  joy. 

"  What  in  the  midst  of  that  mighty 
drama  are  girls  and  their  bhnd  visions  ? 
They  are  the  Yea  or  Nay  of  that  good 
for  which  men  are  enduring  and  fight- 
ing. In  these  delicate  vessels  is  borne 
onward  through  the  ages  the  treasure 
of  human  affections." 

Anne  EUiot  has  been  spoken  of  as  a 
nineteenth-century  Viola.  Though  there 
may  be  a  point  or  two  of  similarity, 
it  is  not  easy  to  fancy  her  writing  "  loyal 
cantons  of  contemned  love,"  or  singing 
"them  loud  even  in  the  dead  of  night," 
or  making  "the  babbling  gossip  of  the 
air  cry  out  Olivia!"  Sir  Walter,  the  con- 
sequential, pompous,  and  vain,  is  a  not 
altogether  unworthy  descendant  of  Mal- 
voHo.  But  any  such  fanciful  notion  of 
"Persuasion  "  in  tow  astern  of  "  Twelfth 
Night "  seems  less  to  the  purpose  than 
Whately's  unaffected  avowal  that "  on  the 
whole,  it  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  fic- 
tions of  common  life  we  ever  remember  to 
have  met  with."  Anne  Elliot  differs  from 
Jane  Austen's  other   heroines:   patient 
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and  submissive,  tender  and  winning,  full 
of  a  womanly  sensibility  not  incompati- 
ble with  sense,  she  is  a  heroine  of  a  kind, 
in  a  situation  of  a  kind,  new,  it  is  said, 
to  British  fiction  in  the  early  years  of 
this  century.  However  that  may  be,  the 
book  shows  broader  sympathies,  deep- 
er observation,  and  perhaps  more  per- 
fect symmetry,  balance,  poise,  than  the 
others.  The  always  flexible,  unobtrusive 
style,  in  which  reduction  of  emphasis  is 
carried  sometimes  to  the  verge  of  equi- 
vocation, concealing  the  author,  yet 
instinct  with  her  presence,  in  none  of 
her  books  approximates  more  nearly  to 
Cardinal  Newman's  definition — "  a  think- 
ing out  into  language."  In  general,  the 
qualities  that  appear  in  the  others  are  in 
"Persuasion"  perhaps  more  successful- 
ly fused  than  before.  Through  it  runs 
a  strain  of  pathos  unheard  in  its  pre- 
decessors, which  in  the  chapter  before 
the  last  combines  in  harmony  with  the 
other  motives  in  a  way  not  suggested 
in  the  previous  novels.  That  chapter  is 
as  well  composed  as  Thackeray's  chap- 
ters about  Waterloo.  As  Shelley,  toward 
the  end  of  his  life,  with  more  complete 
control  of  his  material,  gave  promise  of 
more  satisfying  work  than  any  he  had 
done,  so  Jane  Austen,  always  master  of 
her  material,  gave  evidence,  in  her  last 
book,  of  wider  scope.  "Persuasion  "  does 
not,  of  course,  like  "  Vanity  Fair,"  echo 
the  distant  hum  of  the  whole  of  the 
human  Hfe  ;  it  is,  however,  a  "  mirror 
of  bright  constancy."  Jane  Austen's  ob- 
servation, unusually  keen  always — and 
that  is  no  mean  qualification,  for  has  not 
humor  its  source  in  observation  ? — here 
unites  with  the  wisdom  of  forty  to  make 
a  picture  softer  in  tone,  more  delicate 
in  modelling,  more  mellow,  than  its  com- 
panions  of  her   girlhood,   or   than   its 


immediate  predecessors  in  her  later 
period.  The  book  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  third  period,  beyond  the  entrance 
to  which  she  did  not  live  to  go.  It  is 
not  pretended  that  she  would,  with  any 
length  of  life,  have  produced  heroic 
paintings  of  extensive  and  complicated 
scenes,  for  that  was  not  her  field  ;  it 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  that,  had 
she  lived,  her  miniatures  might,  in  suc- 
ceeding years,  have  shown  predominant- 
ly the  sympathetic  quahty  which  in 
"  Persuasion  "  begins  to  assert  itself. 

Arnold  says  that  Homer  is  "rapid  in 
movement,  simple  in  style,  plain  in 
language,  natural  in  thought,"  and  adds 
that  he  is  "also,  and  above  all,  noble." 
Jane  Austen,  usually  rapid,  simple,  plain, 
and  natural,  is  not  noble  in  the  sense  in 
which  Arnold  uses  the  word  ;  nor  is 
there  quite  enough  of  the  divine  mad- 
ness in  her  method  to  crown  her  a 
genius.  Scott,  not  always  rapid,  simple, 
plain,  and  natural,  occupies  the  throne 
of  nobility  and  genius.  It  is  the  last  to 
which  she  would  have  aspired  ;  her  attri- 
butes are  rather  those  of  the  artist. 
She  kept  her  hazel  eyes  open  in  the  nar- 
row world  she  lived  in,  saw  accurately 
and  humorously  its  gently  undulating 
surface,  and,  without  exaggeration  of 
the  importance  of  her  subject  or  distor- 
tion of  its  relations,  expressed,  for  love 
of  the  work,  and  with  rare  skill,  what 
she  felt.  The  reader  who,  amid  the  con- 
flict of  our  "fierce  intellectual  life,"  is 
insensible  to  "  the  exquisite  touch  which 
renders  ordinary  commonplace  things 
and  characters  interesting,  from  the 
truth  of  the  description  and  the  senti- 
ment," loses  the  vmique  opportunity  for 
tranquil  enjoyment  afforded  by  the  high 
comedy  of  manners  of  the  provincial 
Jane  Austen,  the  artist. 


YOUTH    AND    AGE. 

By  C.   P.  Cranch. 

In  summer  the  luxuriant  foliage  made 
On  window  and  on  roof  a  pleasant  shade ; 
But  darkened  half  the  sky's  ethereal  blue, 
And  shut  the  horizon  from  my  longing  view. 

In  autumn,  though  the  trees  are  stripped  and  thin, 
They  let  the  sun  and  cheerfiil  daylight  in. 
Through  the  bare  boughs  the  heavens  are  smiling  clear, 
And  distant  views,  long  lost,  again  draw  near. 

Youth  glances  from  a  shadowed  window-pane, 

And  counts  the  nearest  view  sufficient  gain. 

Age  sees  through  time's  frail  wrecks  and  crumbling  bars 

The  eternal  splendor  of  the  sun  and  stars. 


THE   OTHER   WOMAN. 
By  Richard  Harding  Davis, 


fOUNG  LATIMER  stood  on 
one  of  the  lower  steps  of  the 
hall  stairs,  leaning  with  one 
hand  on  the  broad  railing  and 
smiling  down  at  her.  She  had  fol- 
lowed him  from  the  drawing-room 
and  had  stopped  at  the  entrance,  draw- 
ing the  curtains  behind  her,  and  mak- 
ing, imconsciously,  a  dark  background 
for  her  head  and  figtu-e.  He  thought 
he  had  never  seen  her  look  more  beau- 
tiful, nor  that  cold,  fine  air  of  thor- 
ough breeding,  about  her  which  was 
her  greatest  beauty  to  him,  more  strong- 
ly in  evidence. 

"  WeU,  sir,"  she  said,  "  why  don't  you 
go?" 

He  shifted  his  position  sHghtly  and 
leaned  more  comfortably  upon  the  rail- 
ing, as  though  he  intended  to  discuss  it 
with  her  at  some  length. 


"  How  can  I  go,"  he  said,  argumenta- 
tively,  "  with  you  standing  there — look- 
ing Hke  that  ?  " 

"I  really  beheve,"  the  girl  said,  slow- 
ly, "  that  he  is  afraid  ;  yes,  he  is  afraid. 
And  you  always  said,"  she  added,  turn- 
ing to  him,  "  you  were  so  brave." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  I  never  said  that," 
exclaimed  the  young  man,  calmly.  "  I 
may  be  brave,  in  fact  I  am  quite  brave, 
but  I  never  said  I  was.  Someone  must 
have  told  you." 

"  Yes,  he  is  afraid,"  she  said,  nodding 
her  head  to  the  tall  clock  across  the  hall, 
"  he  is  temporizing  and  trying  to  save 
time.  And  afraid  of  a  man,  too,  and 
such  a  good  man  who  woidd  not  hurt 
anyone." 

"  You  know  a  bishop  is  always  a  very 
difficult  sort  of  a  person,"  he  said,  "  and 
when  he  happens  to  be  your  father  the 
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combination  is  just  a  bit  awful.  Isn't  it 
now  ?  And  especially  when  one  means 
to  ask  him  for  his  daughter.  You  know 
it  isn't  like  asking  him  to  let  one  smoke 
in  his  study." 

"  If  I  loved  a  girl,"  she  said,  shaking 
her  head  and  smiling  up  at  him,  "  I 
wouldn't  be  afraid  of  the  whole  world  ; 
that's  what  they  say  in  books,  isn't  it  ? 
I  would  be  so  bold  and  happy." 

"  Oh,  well,  I'm  bold  enough,"  said  the 
young  man,  laughing  ;  "if  I  had  not 
been,  I  never  would  have  asked  you  to 
marry  me ;  and  I'm  happy  enough, 
that's  because  I  did  ask  you.  But  what 
if  he  says  no,"  continued  the  youth; 
"  what  if  he  says  he  has  greater  ambi- 
tions for  you,  just  as  they  say  in  books, 
too.  What  will  you  do  ?  Will  you  run 
away  with  me  ?  I  can  borrow  a  coach 
just  as  they  used  to  do,  and  we  can  drive 
off  through  the  Park  and  be  married, 
and  come  back  and  ask  his  blessing  on 
our  knees — unless  he  should  overtake 
us  on  the  elevated." 

"  That,"  said  the  girl,  decidedly,  "  is 
flipi)ant,  and  I'm  going  to  leave  you.  I 
never  thought  to  marry  a  man  who 
would  be  frightened  at  the  very  first.  I 
am  greatly  disappointed," 

She  stepped  back  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  pulled  the  curtains  to  behind 
her,  and  then  opened  them  again  and 
whispered,  "  Please  don't  be  long,"  and 
disappeared.  He  waited,  smiling,  to  see 
if  she  would  make  another  appearance, 
but  she  did  not,  and  he  heard  her  touch 
the  keys  of  the  piano  at  the  other  end  of 
the  drawing-room.  And  so,  still  smiling 
and  with  her  last  words  sounding  in  his 
ears,  he  walked  slowly  up  the  stairs  and 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  bishop's  study. 
The  bishop's  room  was  not  ecclesiastic 
in  its  character.  It  looked  much  like 
the  room  of  any  man  of  any  calling  who 
cared  for  his  books  and  to  have  pictures 
about  him,  and  copies  of  the  beautiful 
things  he  had  seen  on  his  travels.  There 
were  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
Child,  but  they  were  those  that  are  seen 
in  almost  any  house,  and  there  were 
etchings  and  plaster  casts,  and  there 
were  hundreds  of  books,  and  dark  red 
curtains,  and  an  open  fire  that  lit  up  the 
pots  of  brass  with  ferns  in  them,  and  the 
blue  and  white  plaques  on  the  top  of 
the  bookcase.      The  bishop  sat  before 


his  writing-table,  with  one  hand  shad- 
ing his  eyes  from  the  light  of  a  red-cov- 
ered lamp,  and  looked  up  and  smiled 
pleasantly  and  nodded  as  the  young 
man  entered.  He  had  a  very  strong  face 
with  white  hair  hanging  at  the  side,  but 
was  stiU  a  young  man  for  one  in  such 
a  high  ofiice.  He  was  a  man  interested 
in  many  things,  who  could  talk  to  men 
of  any  profession  or  to  the  mere  man 
of  pleasure,  and  could  interest  them  in 
what  he  said,  and  force  theii"  respect 
and  liking.  And  he  was  very  good,  and 
had,  they  said,  seen  much  trouble. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  interrupted  you,"  said 
the  young  man,  tentatively. 

"No,  I  have  interrupted  myself,"  re- 
pHed  the  bishop.  "  I  don't  seem  to 
make  this  clear  to  myself,"  he  said,  touch- 
ing the  paper  in  front  of  him,  "  and  so  I 
very  much  doubt  if  I  am  going  to  make 
it  clear  to  anyone  else.  However,"  he 
added,  smiHng,  as  he  pushed  the  manu- 
script to  one  side,  "  we  are  not  going  to 
talk  about  that  now.  What  have  you  to 
tell  me  that  is  new  ?  " 

The  younger  man  glanced  up  quickly 
at  this,  but  the  bishop's  face  showed  that 
his  words  had  had  no  ulterior  meaning, 
and  that  he  suspected  nothing  more 
serious  to  come  than  the  gossip  of  the 
clubs  or  a  report  of  the  local  political 
fight  in  which  he  was  keenly  interested, 
or  on  their  mission  on  the  East  Side. 
But  it  seemed  an  opportunity  to  Lati- 
mer. 

"  I  have  something  new  to  teU  you," 
he  said,  gravely,  and  with  his  eyes 
turned  toward  the  open  fire,  "and  I 
don't  know  how  to  do  it  exactly.  I  mean 
I  don't  just  know  how  it  is  generally 
done  or  how  to  tell  it  best."  He  hesi- 
tated and  leaned  forward,  with  his  hands 
locked  in  front  of  him,  and  his  elbows 
resting  on  his  knees.  He  was  not  in  the 
least  frightened.  The  bishop  had  lis- 
tened to  many  strange  stories,  to  many 
confessions,  in  this  same  study,  and  had 
learned  to  take  them  as  a  matter  of 
course;  but  to-night  something  in  the 
manner  of  the  young  man  before  him 
made  him  stir  uneasily,  and  he  waited 
for  him  to  disclose  the  object  of  his  vis- 
it with  some  impatience. 

"  I  will  suppose,  sir,"  said  young  Lati- 
mer, finally,  "  that  you  know  me  rather 
weU — I  mean  you  know  who  my  people 
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aro,  and  what  I  am  doing  here  in  New 
York,  and  who  my  friends  are,  and  what 
my  work  amoimts  to.  You  have  let  me 
see  a  great  deal  of  you,  and  I  have  ap- 
preciated your  doing  so  very  much  ;  to 
80  young  a  man  as  myself  it  has  been  a 
great  compUment,  and  it  has  been  of 
great  benefit  to  me.  I  know  that  better 
than  anyone  else.  I  say  this  because 
unless  you  had  shown  me  this  confi- 
dence it  would  have  been  almost  impos- 
sible for  me  to  say  to  you  what  I  am 
going  to  say  now.  But  you  have  al- 
lowed me  to  come  here  frequently,  and 
to  see  you  and  talk  with  you  hei*e  in 
your  study,  and  to  see  even  more  of  your 
daughter.  Of  course,  sir,  you  did  not 
suppose  that  I  came  here  only  to  see 
you.  I  came  here  because  I  found  that 
if  I  did  not  see  Miss  Ellen  for  a  day, 
that  that  day  was  wasted,  and  that  I 
spent  it  uneasily  and  discontentedly,  and 
the  necessity  of  seeing  her  even  more 
frequently  has  grown  so  great  that  I 
cannot  come  here  as  often  as  I  seem  to 
want  to  come  unless  I  am  engaged  to 
her,  unless  I  come  as  her  husband  that 
is  to  be."  The  young  man  had  been 
speaking  very  slowly  and  picking  his 
words,  but  now  he  raised  his  head  and 
ran  on  quickly. 

"  I  have  spoken  to  her  and  told  her 
how  I  love  her,  and  she  has  told  me  that 
she  loves  me,  and  that  if  you  will  not 
oppose  us  wiU  marry  me.  That  is  the 
news  I  have  to  tell  you,  sir.  I  don't 
know  but  that  I  might  have  told  it 
differently,  but  that  is  it,  I  need  not 
urge  on  you  my  position  and  all  that, 
because  I  do  not  think  that  weighs  with 
you  ;  but  I  do  tell  you  that  I  love  Ellen 
so  dearly  that,  though  I  am  not  worthy 
of  her,  of  cotu-se,  I  have  no  other  pleas- 
ure than  to  give  her  pleasure  and  to  try 
and  make  her  happy.  I  have  the  power 
to  do  it ;  but  what  is  much  more,  I  have 
the  wish  to  do  it ;  it  is  all  I  think  of  now, 
and  all  that  I  can  ever  think  of.  What 
she  thinks  of  me  you  must  ask  her ;  but 
what  she  is  to  me  neither  she  can  tell 
you  nor  do  I  believe  that  I  myself 
could  make  youTinderstand."  The  young 
man's  face  was  flushed  and  eager,  and 
as  he  finished  speaking  he  raised  his 
head  and  watched  the  bishop's  coun- 
tenance anxiously.  But  the  older  man's 
face   was   hidden  by  his   hand   as    he 


leaned  with  his  elbow  on  his  writing- 
table.  His  other  hand  was  playing  with 
a  pen,  and  when  he  began  to  speak, 
which  he  did  after  a  long  pause,  he  still 
turned  it  between  his  fingers  and  looked 
down  at  it. 

"I  suppose,"  be  said,  as  softly  as 
though  he  were  speaking  to  himself, 
"  that  I  should  have  known  this  ;  I  sup- 
pose that  I  should  have  been  better  pre- 
pared to  hear  it.  But  it  is  one  of  those 
things  which  men  put  off — I  mean  those 
men  who  have  children  to  put  off — as  they 
do  making  their  wills,  as  something  that 
is  in  the  future  and  that  may  be  shirked 
until  it  comes.  We  seem  to  think  that 
our  daughters  wiU  live  with  us  always, 
just  as  we  expect  to  live  on  ourselves 
until  death  comes  one  day  and  startles 
us  and  finds  us  unprepared."  He  took 
down  his  hand  and  smiled  gravely  at  the 
yoimger  man  with  an  evident  effort,  and 
said,  "  I  did  not  mean  to  speak  so  gloom- 
ily, but  you  see  my  point  of  view  must 
be  different  from  yours.  And  she  says 
she  loves  you,  does  she  ? "  he  added, 
gently. 

Young  Latimer  bowed  his  head  and 
murmured  something  inarticulately  in 
reply,  and  then  held  his  head  erect 
again  and  waited,  still  watching  the 
bishop's  face. 

"I  think  she  might  have  told  me," 
said  the  older  man  ;  "  but  then  I  sup- 
pose this  is  the  better  way.  I  am  young 
enough  to  understand  that  the  old  order 
changes,  that  the  customs  of  my  father's 
time  differ  from  those  of  to-day.  And 
there  is  no  alternative,  I  suppose,"  he 
said,  shaking  his  head.  "  I  am  stopped 
and  told  to  deliver,  and  have  no  choice. 
I  will  get  used  to  it  in  time,"  he  went  on, 
"  but  it  seems  very  hard  now.  Fathers 
are  selfish,  I  imagine,  but  she  is  all  I 
have." 

Young  Latimer  looked  gravely  into 
the  fire  and  wondered  how  long  it 
would  last.  He  could  just  hear  the  pi- 
ano from  below,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
return  to  her.  And  at  the  same  time  he 
was  drawn  toward  the  older  man  before 
him,  and  felt  rather  guilty,  as  though 
he  really  were  robbing  him.  But  at  the 
bishop's  next  words  he  gave  up  any 
thought  of  a  speedy  release,  and  settled 
himself  in  his  chair. 

"We  are  still  to  have  a  long  talk," 
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said  the  bishop.  "  There  are  many 
things  I  must  know,  and  of  which  I  am 
sure  you  will  inform  me  freely.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  some  who  consider  me 
hard,  and  even  narrow  on  different 
points,  but  I  do  not  think  j'ou  vsdll  find 
me  so,  at  least  let  us  hope  not.  I  must 
confess  that  for  a  moment  I  almost 
hoped  that  you  might  not  be  able  to  an- 
swer the  questions  I  must  ask  you,  but 
it  was  only  for  a  moment.  I  am  only 
too  sure  you  will  not  be  found  wanting, 
and  that  the  conclusion  of  our  talk  will 
satisfy  us  both.  Yes,  I  am  confident  of 
that." 

His  manner  ch^-nged,  nevertheless, 
and  Latimer  saw  that  he  was  now  fac- 
ing a  judge  and  not  a  plaintiff  who  had 
been  robbed,  and  that  he  was  in  turn 
the  defendant.  And  still  he  was  in  no 
way  frightened. 

"  I  Hke  you,"  the  bishop  said,  "I  like 
you  very  much.  As  you  say  yourself,  I 
have  seen  a  great  deal  of  you,  because  I 
have  enjoyed  your  society,  and  your 
views  and  talk  were  good  and  young 
and  fresh,  and  did  me  good.  You  have 
served  to  keep  me  in  touch  with  the 
outside  world,  a  world  of  which  I  used 
to  know  at  one  time  a  great  deal.  I 
know  your  people  and  I  know  you,  I 
think,  and  many  people  have  spoken  to 
me  of  you.  I  see  why  now.  They,  no 
doubt,  understood  what  was  coming  iDet- 
ter  than  myself,  and  were  meaning  to 
reassure  me  concerning  you.  And  they 
said  nothing  but  what  was  good  of  you. 
But  there  are  certain  things  of  which 
no  one  can  know  but  yourself,  and  con- 
cerning which  no  other  person,  save 
myself,  has  a  right  to  question  you. 
You  have  promised  very  fairly  for  my 
daughter's  future ;  you  have  suggested 
more  than  you  have  said,  but  I  under- 
stood. You  can  give  her  many  pleas- 
ures which  I  have  not  been  able  to  af- 
ford ;  she  can  get  from  you  the  means 
of  seeing  more  of  this  world  in  which 
she  lives,  of  meeting  more  people,  and 
of  indulging  in  her  charities,  or  in  her 
extravagances,  for  that  matter,  as  she 
wishes.  I  have  no  fear  of  her  bodily 
comfort ;  her  life,  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, will  be  easier  and  broader,  and 
with  more  power  for  good.  Her  fut- 
ure, as  I  say,  as  you  say  also,  is  assured  ; 
but  I  want  to  ask  you  this,"  the  bishop 


leaned  forward  and  watched  the  young 
man  anxiously,  "  you  can  protect  her  in 
the  future,  but  can  you  assure  me  that 
you  can  protect  her  from  the  past  ?  " 

Young  Latimer  raised  his  eyes  calmly 
and  said,  "  I  don't  think  I  quite  under- 
stand." 

"I  have  perfect  confidence,  I  say,"  re- 
turned the  bishop,  "  in  you  as  far  as 
your  treatment  of  Ellen  is  concerned  in 
the  future.  You  love  her  and  you  would 
do  everything  to  make  the  life  of  the 
woman  you  love  a  happy  one  ;  but  this 
is  it.  Can  you  assure  me  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  past  that  may  reach 
forward  later  and  touch  my  daughter 
through  you — no  ugly  story,  no  oats  that 
have  been  sowed,  and  no  boomerang 
that  you  have  thrown  wantonly  and  that 
has  not  returned — but  which  may  re- 
turn?" 

"I  think  I  understand  you,  sir,"  said 
the  young  man,  quietly.  "I  have  lived," 
he  began,  "  as  other  men  of  my  sort 
have  lived.  You  know  what  that  is,  for 
you  must  have  seen  it  about  you  at  col- 
lege, and  after  that  before  you  entered 
the  Church.  I  judge  so  from  your 
friends,  who  were  your  friends  then,  I 
understand.  You  know  how  they  lived. 
I  never  went  in  for  dissipation,  if  you 
mean  that,  because  it  never  attracted 
me.  I  am  afraid  I  kept  out  of  it  not 
so  much  out  of  respect  for  others  as 
for  respect  for  myself.  I  found  my  self- 
respect  was  a  very  good  thing  to  keep, 
and  I  rather  preferred  keeping  it  and 
losing  several  pleasures  that  other  men 
managed  to  enjoy,  apparently  with  free 
consciences.  I  confess  I  used  to  rather 
envy  them.  It  is  no  particular  virtue 
on  my  part,  the  thing  struck  me  as 
rather  more  vulgar  than  wicked,  and  so 
I  have  had  no  wild  oats  to  speak  of ;  and 
no  woman,  if  that  is  what  you  mean, 
can  write  an  anonymous  letter,  and  no 
man  can  tell  you  a  story  about  me  that 
he  could  not  tell  in  my  presence." 

There  was  something  in  the  way  the 
young  man  spoke  which  would  have 
amply  satisfied  the  outsider,  had  he 
been  present ;  but  the  bishop's  eyes 
were  stiU  unrelaxed  and  anxious.  He 
made  an  impatient  motion  with  his 
hand. 

"  I  know  you  too  well,  I  hope,"  he 
said,  "  to  think  of  doubting  your  atti- 
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tilde  in  that  particular.  I  know  you 
are  a  gentleman,  that  is  enough  for 
that ;  but  there  is  something  beyond 
these  more  common  evils.  You  see,  I 
am  terribly  in  earnest  over  this  —  you 
may  think  unjustly  so  considering  how 
well  I  know  you,  but  this  child  is  my 
only  child.  If  her  mother  had  lived  my 
responsibility  would  have  been  less 
great ;  but,  as  it  is,  God  has  left  her  here 
alone  to  me  in  my  hands.  I  do  not 
think  He  intended  my  duty  should  end 
when  I  had  fed  and  clothed  her,  and 
taught  her  to  read  and  write.  I  do  not 
think  He  meant  that  I  should  only  act 
as  her  guardian  until  the  first  man  she 
fancied  fancied  her.  I  must  look  to 
her  happiness  not  only  now  when  she  is 
with  me,  but  I  must  assure  myself  of  it 
when  she  leaves  my  roof.  These  com- 
mon sins  of  youth  I  acquit  you  of. 
Such  things  are  beneath  you,  I  believe, 
and  I  did  not  even  consider  them.  But 
there  ai'e  other  toils  in  which  men  be- 
come involved,  other  evils  or  misfortunes 
which  exist,  and  which  threaten  all  men 
who  are  young  and  free  and  attractive 
in  many  ways  to  women,  as  well  as  men. 
You  have  Hved  the  life  of  the  young 
man  of  this  day.  You  have  reached  a 
place  in  your  profession  when  you  can 
afford  to  rest  and  mari-y  and  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  marriage.  You  look 
foi-ward  to  a  life  of  content  and  peace 
and  honorable  ambition  —  a  life  with 
your  wife  at  your  side  which  is  to  last 
forty  or  fifty  years.  You  consider  where 
you  will  be  twenty  years  from  now,  at 
what  point  of  your  career  you  may  be- 
come a  judge  or  give  up  practice  ;  your 
perspective  is  unlimited ;  you  even  think 
of  the  college  to  which  you  may  send 
your  son.  It  is  a  long,  quiet  future 
that  you  are  looking  forward  to,  and  you 
choose  my  daughter  as  the  companion 
for  that  future,  as  the  one  woman  with 
whom  you  could  live-  content  for  that 
length  of  time.  And  it  is  in  that  spirit 
that  you  come  to  me  to-night  and  that 
you  ask  me  for  my  daughter.  Now  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  one  question,  and 
as  you  answer  that  I  will  tell  you  whether 
or  not  you  can  have  Ellen  for  your  wife. 
You  look  forward,  as  I  say,  to  many 
years  of  life,  and  you  have  chosen  her  as 
best  suited  to  live  that  period  with  you ; 
but  I  ask  you  this,  and  I  demand  that 


you  answer  me  truthfully,  and  that  you 
remember  that  you  are  speaking  to  her 
father.  Imagine  that  I  had  the  power 
to  tell  you,  or  rather  that  some  superhu- 
man agent  could  convince  you,  that  you 
had  but  a  month  to  Uve,  and  that  for 
what  you  did  in  that  month  you  would 
not  be  held  responsible  either  by  any 
moral  law  or  any  law  made  by  man,  and 
that  your  life  hereafter  would  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  your  conduct  in  that  month, 
would  you  spend  it,  I  ask  you — and  on 
your  answer  depends  mine — would  you 
spend  those  thirty  days,  vnth  death  at 
the  end,  with  my  daughter,  or  vdth  some 
other  woman  of  whom  I  know  nothing  ?  " 

Latimer  sat  for  some  time  sUent,  un- 
til indeed,  his  silence  assumed  such  a 
significance  that  he  raised  his  head  im- 
patiently and  said  with  a  motion  of  the 
hand,  "  I  mean  to  answer  you  in  a  min- 
ute, I  want  to  be  sure  that  I  under- 
stand." 

The  bishop  bowed  his  head  in  assent, 
and  for  a  still  longer  period  the  men 
sat  motionless.  The  clock  in  the  comer 
seemed  to  tick  more  loudly  and  the  dead 
coals  dropping  in  the  grate  had  a  sharp, 
aggressive  sound.  The  notes  of  the 
piano  that  had  risen  from  the  room  be- 
low had  ceased. 

"If  I  understand  you,"  said  Latimer, 
finally,  and  his  voice  and  his  face  as  he 
raised  it  were  hard  and  aggressive,  "you 
are  stating  a  purely  hypothetical  case. 
You  wish  to  try  me  by  conditions  which 
do  not  exist,  which  cannot  exist.  What 
justice  is  there,  what  right  is  there,  in 
asking  me  to  say  how  I  would  act  un- 
der circumstances  which  are  impossible, 
which  lie  beyond  the  limit  of  human  ex- 
perience ?  You  cannot  judge  a  man  by 
what  he  would  do  if  he  were  suddenly, 
robbed  of  all  his  mental  and  moral  train- 
ing and  of  the  habit  of  years.  I  am  not 
admitting,  understand  me,  that  if  the 
conditions  which  you  suggest  did  exist 
that  I  would  do  one  whit  differently 
from  what  I  wiU  do  if  they  remain  as 
they  are.  I  am  merely  denying  your 
right  to  put  such  a  question  to  me  at 
all.  You  might  just  as  well  judge  the 
shipwrecked  sailors  on  a  raft  who  eat 
each  other's  flesh  as  you  would  judge  a 
sane,  healthy  man  who  did  such  a  thing 
in  his  own  home.  Are  you  going  to 
condemn  men  who  are  ice-locked  at  the 
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North  Pole,  or  buried  in  the  heart  of 
Africa,  and  who  have  given  up  all 
thought  of  return  and  are  half  mad  and 
wholly  without  hope,  as  you  would  judge 
ourselves  ?  Are  they  to  be  weighed  and 
balanced  as  you  and  I  are,  sitting  here 
within  the  sound  of  the  cabs  outside 
and  with  a  bake-shop  around  the  cor- 
ner ?  What  you  propose  could  not  ex- 
ist, could  never  happen.  I  could  never 
be  placed  where  I  should  have  to  make 
such  a  choice,  and  you  have  no  right  to 
ask  me  what  I  would  do  or  how  I  would 
act  under  conditions  that  are  superhu- 
man—  you  used  the  word  yourself  — 
where  all  that  I  have  held  to  be  good 
and  just  and  true  would  be  obhterated. 
I  would  be  unworthy  of  myseK,  I 
would  be  unworthy  of  your  daughter,  if 
I  considered  such  a  state  of  things  for  a 
moment,  or  if  I  placed  my  hopes  of  mar- 
rying her  on  the  outcome  of  such  a  test, 
and  so,  sir,"  said  the  young  man,  throw- 
ing back  his  head,  "  I  must  refuse  to  an- 
swer you." 

The  bishop  lowered  his  hand  from 
before  his  eyes  and  sank  back  wearily 
into  his  chair.  "You  have  answered 
me,"  he  said. 

"  You  have  no  right  to  say  that,"  cried 
the  young  man,  springing  to  his  feet. 
"  You  have  no  right  to  suppose  anything 
or  to  draw  any  conclusions.  I  have 
not  answered  you."  He  stood  with  his 
head  and  shoulders  thrown  back,  and 
with  his  hands  resting  on  his  hips  and 
with  the  fingers  working  nervously  at 
his  waist. 

"What  you  have  said,"  replied  the 
bishop,  in  a  voice  that  had  changed 
strangely,  and  which  was  inexpressibly 
sad  and  gentle,  "  is  merely  a  curtain  of 
words  to  cover  up  your  true  feeling.  It 
wotdd  have  been  so  easy  to  have  said, 
'  For  thirty  days  or  for  life  Ellen  is  the 
only  woman  who  has  the  power  to  make 
me  happy.'  You  see  that  would  have 
answered  me  and  satisfied  me.  But  you 
did  not  say  that,"  he  added  quickly,  as 
the  young  man  made  a  movement  as  if 
to  speak. 

"  Well,  and  suppose  this  other  woman 
did  exist,  what  then  ?  "  demanded  Lati- 
mer. "  The  conditions  you  suggest  are 
impossible,  you  must,  you  will  surely,  sir, 
admit  that," 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  bishop, 


sadly  ;  "  I  do  not  know.  It  may  happen 
that  whatever  obstacle  there  has  been 
which  has  kept  you  from  her  may  be  re- 
moved. It  may  be  that  she  has  mar- 
ried, it  may  be  that  she  has  fallen  so 
low  that  you  cannot  marry  her.  But  if 
3'ou  have  loved  her  once  you  may  love 
her  again  ;  whatever  it  was  that  sepa- 
rated you  in  the  past,  that  separates 
you  now,  that  makes  you  prefer  my 
daughter  to  her,  may  come  to  an  end 
when  you  are  married,  when  it  wiU 
be  too  late,  and  when  only  trouble  can 
come  of  it,  and  EUen  would  bear  that 
trouble.     Can  I  risk  that  ?  " 

"But  I  tellyouitis  impossible,"  cried 
the  young  man.  "The  woman  is  be- 
yond the  love  of  any  man,  at  least  such 
a  man  as  I  am,  or  try  to  be." 

"Do  you  mean,"  asked  the  bishop, 
gently  and  with  an  eager  look  of  hope, 
"that  she  is  dead?" 

Latimer  faced  the  father  for  some 
seconds  in  silence.  Then  he  raised  his 
head  slowly.  "No,"  he  said,  "I  do  not 
mean  she  is  dead.  No,  she  is  not 
dead." 

Again  the  bishop  moved  back  wearily 
into  his  chair.  "  You  mean  then,"  he 
said,  "perhaps,  that  she  is  a  married 
woman  ?  "  Latimer  pressed  his  lips  to- 
gether at  first  as  though  he  would  not 
answer,  and  then  raised  his  eyes  coldly. 
"  Perhaps,"  he  said. 

The  older  man  had  held  up  his  hand 
as  if  to  signify  that  what  he  was  about 
to  say  should  be  listened  to  without  in- 
terruption, when  a  shai-p  turning  of  the 
lock  of  the  door  caused  both  the  father 
and  the  suitor  to  start.  Then  they  turned 
and  looked  at  each  other  with  anxious 
inquiry  and  with  much  concern,  for  they 
recognized  for  the  first  time  that  their 
voices  had  been  loud.  The  older  man 
stepped  quickly  across  the  floor,  but  be- 
fore he  reached  the  middle  of  the  room 
the  door  opened  from  the  outside  and 
his  daughter  stood  in  the  doorway  with 
her  head  held  down  and  her  eyes  look- 
ing at  the  floor. 

"Ellen!"  exclaimed  the  father,  in  a 
voice  of  pain  and  the  deepest  pity. 

The  girl  moved  toward  the  place  from 
where  his  voice  came  mthout  i*aising 
her  eyes,  and  when  she  reached  him  put 
her  arms  about  him  and  hid  her  face  on 
his  shoulder.     She  moved  as  though  she 
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were  tired,  as  though  she  were  exhaust- 
ed by  some  heavy  work. 

"My  child,"  said  the  bishop  gently, 
"  were  you  listening  ?  "  There  was  no 
reproach  in  his  voice,  it  was  simply  full 
of  pity  and  concern. 

"I  thought,"  whispered  the  girl,  bro- 
kenly, "  that  he  would  be  frightened  ;  I 
wanted  to  hear  what  he  would  say.  I 
thought  I  could  laugh  at  him  for  it 
afterward.      I    did   it    for   a   joke.      I 

thought "  she  stopped  with  a  little 

gasping  sob  that  she  tried  to  hide,  and 
for  a  moment  held  herself  erect  and  then 
sank  back  again  into  her  father's  arms 
with  her  head  upon  his  breast. 

Latimer  started  forward  holding  out 
his  arms  to  her.  "Ellen,"  he  said, 
"  surely,  Ellen,  you  are  not  against  me. 
You  see  how  preposterous  it  is,  how  un- 
just it  is  to  me.    You  cannot  mean " 

The  girl  raised  her  head  and  shrugged 
her  shoulders  slightly  as  though  she 
were  cold.  "  Father,"  she  said,  wearily, 
"ask  him  to  go  away.  Why  does  he 
stay?     Ask  him  to  go  away." 

Latimer  stopped  and  took  a  step  back 
as  though  some  one  had  struck  him,  and 
then  stood  silent  with  his  face  flushed 
and  his  eyes  flashing.  It  was  not  in 
answer  to  anything  that  they  said  that 
he  spoke,  but  to  their  attitude  and  what 
it  suggested.  "You  stand  there,"  he 
began,  "  you  two  stand  there  as  though 
I  were  something  unclean,  as  though  I 
had  committed  some  crime.  You  look 
at  me  as  though  I  were  on  trial  for  mur- 
der or  worse.  Both  of  you  together 
against  me.  What  have  I  done  ?  What 
difiference  is  there?  You  loved  me  a 
half  hour  ago,  Ellen ;  you  said  you  did. 
I  know  you  loved  me ;  and  you,  sir,"  he 
added,  more  quietly,  "  treated  me  like  a 
friend.  Has  anything  come  since  then 
to  change  me  or  you  ?  Be  fair  to  me, 
be  sensible.  What  is  the  use  of  this? 
It  is  a  silly,  needless,  horrible  mistake. 
You  know  I  love  you,  Ellen  ;  love  you 
better  than  all  the  world.  I  don't  have 
to  tell  you  that,  you  know  it,  you  can 
see  it  and  feel  it.  It  does  not  need  to 
be  said,  words  can't  make  it  any  truer. 
You  have  confused  yourselves  and  stulti- 
fied yourselves  with  this  trick,  this  test 
by  hypothetical  conditions,  by  consider- 
ing what  is  not  real  or  possible.  It  is 
simple  enough  ;  it  is  plain  enough.  You 


know  I  love  you,  Ellen,  and  you  only, 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it,  and  all  that 
there  is  of  any  consequence  in  the  world 
to  me.  The  matter  stops  there,  that  is 
all  there  is  for  you  to  consider.  An- 
swer me,  EUen,  speak  to  me.  Tell  me 
that  you  believe  me." 

He  stopped  and  moved  a  step  toward 
her,  but  as  he  did  so  the  girl,  still  with- 
out looking  up,  drew  herself  nearer  to 
her  father  and  shrank  more  closely  into 
his  arms  ;  but  the  father's  face  was 
troubled  and  doubtful,  and  he  regard- 
ed the  younger  man  with  a  look  of  the 
most  anxious  scrutiny.  Latimer  did  not 
regard  this.  Their  hands  were  raised 
against  him  as  far  as  he  could  under- 
stand, and  he  broke  forth  again  proud- 
ly, and  with  a  defiant  indignation : 

"  What  right  have  you  to  judge  me  ?  " 
he  began  ;  "what  do  you  know  of  what 
I  have  suffered,  and  endured,  and  over- 
come ?  How  can  you  know  what  I  have 
had  to  give  up  and  put  away  from  me  ? 
It's  easy  enough  for  you  to  draw  your 
skirts  around  you,  but  what  can  a  wom- 
an bred  as  you  have  been  bred  know 
of  what  I've  had  to  fight  against  and 
keep  under  and  cut  away  ?  It  was  an 
easy,  beautiful  idyl  to  you  ;  your  love 
came  to  you  only  when  it  should  have 
come,  and  for  a  man  who  was  good  and 
worthy,  and  distinctly  eligible — I  don't 
mean  that ;  forgive  me,  EUen,  but  you 
drive  me  beside  myself.  But  he  is  good 
and  he  believes  himseK  worthy,  and  I 
say  that  myself  before  you  both.  But  I 
am  only  woi*thy  and  only  good  because 
of  that  other  love  that  I  put  away  when 
it  became  a  crime,  when  it  became  im- 
possible. Do  you  know  what  it  cost 
me  ?  Do  you  know  what  it  meant  to 
me,  and  what  I  went  through,  and  how  I 
suffered  ?  Do  you  know  who  this  other 
woman  is  whom  you  are  insulting  with 
your  doubts  and  guesses  in  the  dark  ? 
Can't  you  spare  her  ?  Am  I  not  enough  ? 
Perhaps  it  was  easy  for  her,  too ;  per- 
haps her  silence  cost  her  nothing  ;  per- 
haps she  did  not  suffer  and  has  noth- 
ing but  happiness  and  content  to  look 
forward  to  for  the  rest  of  her  life  ;  and  I 
tell  you  that  it  is  because  we  did  put  it 
away,  and  kill  it,  and  not  give  way  to  it 
that  I  am  whatever  I  am  to-day  ;  what- 
ever good  there  is  in  me  is  due  to  that 
temptation  and  to  the  fact  that  I  beat  it 
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and  overcame  it  and  kept  myself  honest 
and  clean.  And  when  I  met  you  and 
learned  to  know  you  I  believed  in  my 
heart  that  God  had  sent  you  to  me  that 
I  might  know  what  it  was  to  love  a 
woman  whom  I  could  marry  and  who 
could  be  my  wife  ;  that  you  were  the 
reward  for  my  having  overcome  tempta- 
tion and  the  sign  that  I  had  done  weU. 
And  now  you  throw  me  over  and  put  me 
aside  as  though  I  were  something  low 
and  unworthy,  because  of  this  tempta- 
tion, because  of  this  very  thing  that  has 
made  me  know  myself  and  my  own 
strength  and  that  has  kept  me  up  for 
you." 

As  the  young  man  had  been  speaking 
the  bishop's  eyes  had  never  left  his  face, 
and  as  he  finished  the  face  of  the  priest 
grew  clearer  and  decided,  and  calmly 
exultant.  And  as  Latimer  ceased  he 
bent  his  head  above  his  daughter's  and 
said  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  speak 
with  more  than  human  inspiration,  "My 
child,"  he  said,  "  if  God  had  given  me  a 
son  I  should  have  been  proud  if  he  could 
have  spoken  as  this  young  man  has 
done." 

But  the  woman  only  said,  "Let  him 
go  to  her." 

"  Ellen,  oh,  Ellen,"  cried  the  father. 

He  drew  back  from  the  girl  in  his 
arms  and  looked  anxiously  and  feelingly 
at  her  lover.  "How  could  you,  EUen," 
he  said,  "how  could  you?"  He  was 
watching  the  young  man's  face  with 
eyes  full  of  sympathy  and  concern. 
"How  little  you  know  him,"  he  said, 


"how  little  you  understand.  He  will 
not  do  that,"  he  added  quickly,  but 
looking  questioningly  at  Latimer  and 
speaking  in  a  tone  almost  of  command. 
"  He  will  not  undo  all  that  he  has  done, 
I  know  him  better  than  that."  But 
Latimer  made  no  answer  and  for  a 
moment  the  two  men  stood  watching 
each  other  and  questioning  each  other 
with  their  eyes.  Then  Latimer  turned, 
and  without  again  so  much  as  glancing 
at  the  girl  walked  steadily  to  the  door 
and  left  the  room.  He  passed  on  slowly 
down  the  stairs  and  out  into  the  night, 
and  paused  upon  the  top  of  the  steps 
leading  to  the  street.  Below  him  lay 
the  avenue  with  its  double  line  of  Hghts 
stretchrag  off  in  two  long  perspectives. 
The  lamps  of  hundreds  of  cabs  and 
carriages  flashed  as  they  advanced  to- 
ward him  and  shone  for  a  moment  at 
the  turnings  of  the  cross  streets,  and 
from  either  side  came  the  ceaseless  rush 
and  murmur,  and  over  all  hung  the 
strange  mystery  that  covers  a  great  city 
at  night.  Latimer's  rooms  lay  to  the 
south,  but  he  stood  looking  toward  a 
spot  to  the  north  with  a  reckless, 
harassed  look  in  his  face  that  had  not 
been  there  for  many  months.  He  stood 
so  for  a  minute,  and  then  gave  a  short 
shrug  of  disgust  at  his  momentary- 
doubt  and  ran  quickly  down  the  steps. 
"  No,"  he  said,  "if  it  were  for  a  month, 
yes  ;  but  it  is  to  be  for  many  years, 
many  more  long  years."  And  turning 
his  back  resolutely  to  the  north  he 
went  slowly  home. 
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Dr.  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  in  considering  in 
a  recent  magazine  article  what  is  necessary 
to  be  done  to  prevent  superior  families 
from  running  out,  puts  country  life  among 
the  conditions  that  are  indispensable.  It  is 
argued  against  him  that  in  Dutch  and  Ger- 
man cities  families  go  on  from  century  to 
century  under  the  same  roofs,  and  pursuing 
the  same  avocations ;  but  Dutch  cities  are 
not  American  cities,  and  their  experience 
gives  no  rule  that  will  modify  the  necessity 
of  getting  New  Yorkers  out  of  New  York. 
How  the  country  boy  can  come  to  town  and 
take  possession  of  it  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated ;  but  how  the  city  boy  can  be  re- 
claimed and  made  to  grow  up  in  the  coun- 
try is  a  problem  the  solution  of  which  has 
only  begun  to  be  attempted.  It  is  solved 
after  a  fashion  by  men  who  have  one  dwell- 
ing in  some  great  hive  of  industry,  and  an- 
other at  Newport,  or  Lenox,  or  Bar  Harbor, 
where  their  families  go  into  fashionable 
retreat  in  the  summer.  It  is  also  solved  in 
another  fashion  by  great  numbers  of  poorer 
men  who  tmvel  many  miles  a  day  in  order 
that  their  children  may  have  suburban 
homes.  But  this  last  is  only  a  makeshift 
remedy  after  all.  What  American  families 
have  not  yet  achieved  to  any  great  extent, 
and  the  conditions  of  American  life  seem  not 
to  encourage,  are  real  country  homes,  from 
which  the  dwellers  shall  go  to  town  for  the 
winter,  and  where  their  principal  ties  and 
their  more  serious  expenditures  shall  remain. 

Until  very  lately  the  city  house  has  been 
the  rich  American's  real  home.  There  he 
has  spent  money  lavishly  to  make  himself 
comfortable,  and  has  been  content  with 
the  shelter  of  a  hotel  or  a  clapboard  cot- 
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tage  for  his  family  in  the  summer.  When 
he  makes  up  his  mind  that  the  place  for  a 
home  is  somewhere  where  there  are  grass 
and  trees  and  water  and  jiigs  and  cattle, 
and  that  hotels  and  boarding-houses  and 
flats  will  afford  him  shelter  enough  for 
such  months  as  he  wants  to  spend  in  town, 
then,  perhaps,  the  appreciation  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  increased  enough  to  check  the 
tendency  of  migration  citywards.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  our  land  and  our  time  the 
country  needs  the  city  man  about  as  much 
as  the  city  needs  the  country  boy.  Coun- 
try life  of  the  more  elaborate  and  expen- 
sive sort  is  exceedingly  scarce.  Subur- 
ban life  is  not  the  same  thing,  and  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  it.  Country  people  who 
had  any  mone]^  have  thought  they  could 
have  more  pleasure  with  it  in  town ;  and 
those  who  hadn't  money  have  believed  that 
in  town  they  might  get  some.  The  latter 
belief  has  often  proved  to  be  well  founded. 
The  former  ought  not  to  have  been  true. 
There  ought  to  be  more  enjoyment  in  the 
country  for  people  of  reasonable  incomes 
and  wholesome  tastes  than  in  town. 

To  live  in  the  country  and  get  one's  liv- 
ing from  the  soil  has  become  an  ungrateful 
task  in  any  Eastern  State.  The  aspirant 
for  a  country  life  that  is  pleasant  and  re- 
creative should  take  his  income  into  the 
countiy  with  him.  Not  everyone,  of  course, 
can  do  that ;  but  plenty  of  people  could  if  it 
were  the  fashion,  and  they  wished  to.  Be- 
sides the  city  men  who  have  to  work  eight 
hours  a  day  in  town,  there  are  veiy  many 
whose  urban  ties  can  be  relaxed.  When 
people  who  are  rich  enough  to  have  two 
places  make  their  country  place  their  real 
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home ;  when  men  who  have  retired  from 
business  make  their  homes  in  the  country  ; 
when  people  who  now  live  in  town  for 
pleasure  learn  to  spend  three  months  in 
town  and  nine  in  the  country,  instead  of 
vice-versa ;  when  State  roads  and  electric 
railroads  make  the  country  more  accessible, 
and  the  expenditure  in  the  country  of 
money  made  in  town  makes  the  rural  dis- 
tricts more  interesting ;  when  a  lifetime 
spent  in  money-getting  in  Wall  Street  or 
"The  Swamp"  ceases  to  be  considered 
"successful,"  there  will  be  less  difficulty 
than  there  is  just  now  in  j^roviding  that  the 
city  man's  grandson  may  have  such  a  share 
of  real  country  life  that  his  grandson,  when 
it  comes  his  turn  to  come  to  town,  may  have 
something  worth  fetching. 

Happily  there  are  some  signs  that  such  a 
time  is  coming.  Kich  people  who  can  have 
what  they  want  begin  to  give  evidence  that 
the  attractions  of  country  life  have  weight 
with  them.  They  set  the  fashion,  and  when 
once  fashion  sets  countryward  it  is  pretty 
safe  to  conclude  that  the  natural  attractions 
of  country  life  will  do  the  rest.  Once  es- 
tablish the  fact  that  country  life  is  worth 
having,  and  plenty  of  Americans  will  be 
found  who  can  afford  to  enjoy  it. 

Theke  is  a  good  story  —  se  non  i  vei-o,  e 
hen  trovato — about  a  first  meeting  between 
Emerson  and  George  Eliot.  ' '  What  is 
the  most  remarkable  book  ^f  the  last  three 
centuries?"  askedr  the  author  of  "Adam 
Bede."  "'Rousseau's  Confessions,'"  an- 
swered the  philosopher,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  "  Good !  I  quite  agree  with 
you ;  let  us  sit  down  and  talk  about  it." 
Admitting  the  tale  to  be  true,  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  neither  of  these  plain  speakers 
seriously  jirized  the  great  sentimentalist's 
revelation  of  character,  extraordinary  as  it 
is,  above  certain  immortal  creations  of  the 
master-minds  that  will  occur  at  once  to 
every  gentle  reader.  Taking  these  things 
for  granted,  they  but  paid  their  just  tribute 
to  the  fascination  which  autobiography 
exercises  over  all  of  us  when  it  is  written, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  heart  in  the  pen. 
Had  Rousseau  been  left  to  stand  or  fall  by 
his  other  work,  he  must  long  ago  have 
fallen.  Who  cares  for  the  "  Emile  "  which 
cost  him  twenty  years  of  meditation  and 
three  years  of  labor  ?    Who  knows  anything 


about  Le  Bevin  du  Village?  His  "  Confes- 
sions," on  the  contrary,  survive  as  the  fruit- 
ful subject  of  many  an  argument,  the  text 
for  many  an  essay ;  they  form  his  monu- 
ment, shining  out  fresh  and  clear  after  a 
century's  lapse,  to  be  read  and  discussed, 
perhaps,  through  other  centuries.  On 
either  side  of  him  stand  lesser  works  of 
somewhat  the  same  scope  ;  from  Pepys,  for 
example,  down  to  the  recollections  of 
Alfred  de  Musset's  chere  viarraine,  Madame 
Jaubert— a  thoroughly  delightful  book  in 
its  limited  way.  It  almost  seems  as  if  every 
man  and  every  woman  had  the  power  of  in- 
sui'ing  immortality  on  earth,  not  by  one 
good  novel,  as  was  once  cleverly  suggested, 
but  by  a  good  diary. 

"Strange  that  more  men  do  not  keep 
such  a  record,"  once  said  a  brilliant  young 
writer,  now  no  longer  living,  as  he  turned 
over  Judge  Sewall's  vivid  pages.  "  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  done  of  tener  if  we  really 
cared  for  posthumous  fame ;  but  most  of  us 
work  for  triumphs  and  glories  7iow."  His 
great  opportunity  is  lost ;  his  earthly  tri- 
umphs and  glories  are  all  over,  and  it  is 
too  soon  to  know  whether  the  dust  will  lie 
as  thick  upon  them  as  it  does  upon  the 
"  Nouvelle  H61oise."  We  may  still  predict 
with  a  degree  of  safety  that  the  sun  will 
rise,  refreshing  the  old  earth  with  generous 
warmth  for  many  summers  to  come ;  but 
to  be  kept  alive  by  the  generous  temper 
of  another  age  is  a  hope  now  expressed  by 
no  man.  The  daily  thought-book  to  which 
this  one  alluded,  but  which  he  did  not  leave 
behind  him,  would  have  proved  his  surest 
passport  to  posterity. 

Successful  literary  men,  aside  from  mere 
professional  skill,  have  exceptional  pos- 
sibilities of  making  the  passport  valid. 
Sooner  or  later  they  come  in  contact  with 
all  the  choice  spirits  of  their  day.  Good 
things  are  said  and  done,  good  anecdotes 
pass  from  mouth  to  mouth,  to  be  remem- 
bered awhile  and  forgotten  unless  set  down 
in  black  and  white.  Clearly,  this  simple 
task,  so  easily  performed,  is  a  duty  the 
skilful  writer  owes  to  his  descendants ; 
since  the  author's  note-books  which  remain 
do  but  stimulate  our  appetite  for  more,  and 
his  impressions  of  his  time,  however  slight, 
will  have  their  value  some  day.  An  outline 
drawing  may  be  a  satisfactory  likeness,  and 
a  faint  glimpse  of  the  past  is  preferable  to 
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no  glimpse  at  all.  He  need  not  of  necessity 
employ  a  scalpel,  and  turn  it  against  him- 
self, as  liousseau  did,  or  thought  he  did. 
But  if,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  he 
contrives  to  show  us  his  own  heart,  so  much 
the  better. 

"When  a  thought  takes  your  breath 
away  a  lesson  in  grammar  is  an  imperti- 
nence," remaiks  Mr.  T.  \V.  Higginson  in 
his  sympathetic  introduction  to  the  remark- 
able "  Poems  "  of  the  late  Miss  Emily  Dick- 
inson, recently  published.  This  is  a  happy 
if  rhetorical  way  of  restating  the  familiar 
contention  that  in  all  departments  of  art 
substance  is  more  important  than  form. 
By  this  time  anything  that  may  be  said 
ex  parte  on  either  side  of  this  time-honored 
discussion  is  sure  to  seem  a  platitude. 
One  thinks  of  IVIill's  felicitous  tabling  of 
the  classics  vs.  the  sciences  question  in  edu- 
cation by  the  query:  "Should  a  tailor 
make  coats  or  trousers  ?  "  Or  of  the  settle- 
ment, by  a  recent  authority  upon  etiquette, 
of  the  great  problem  whether,  passing  each 
other  in  the  street,  the  lady  or  the  gentle- 
man should  bow  first :  ' '  They  should  bow 
together,"  he  decides.  In  irresponsible 
moments,  however — that  is  to  say  in  most 
moments — one  is  apt  to  have  a  preference 
due  to  the  domination  of  his  reflective 
powers  by  his  temperament.  And  in  the 
presence  of  these  poems  of  Miss  Dickinson 
I  think  a  temperament  of  any  sensitiveness 
must  feel  even  an  alternation  of  preferences 
— being  inclined  now  to  deem  them,  in  vir- 
tue of  their  substance,  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary restrictions  of  form,  and  now  to  lament 
the  loss  involved  in  a  disregard  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  form.  Having  one's  breath  tak- 
en away  is  a  very  agreeable  sensation,  but 
it  is  not  the  finest  sensation  of  which  we 
are  susceptible ;  and  instead  of  being  grate- 
ful for  it  one  is  very  apt,  if  he  be  a  con- 
noisseui"  in  this  kind  of  sensations,  to  suf- 
fer annoyance  at  the  perversity  which  is  im- 
plied in  a  poet  who,  though  capable  of  tak- 
ing one's  breath  away,  nevertheless  prefers 
to  do  so  in  arbitrary  rather  than  in  artistic 
fashion.  Such  a  poet,  one  feels  instinctive- 
ly, should  rise  above  wilfulness,  whimsical- 
ity, the  disposition  to  challenge  and  defy. 

After  all,  what  do  we  mean  by  "impor- 
tance?" Would  it  not  be  fair  to  say  that 
the  term  is  a  relative  one  to  this  extent, 


that  as  to  the  importance  of  any  specific 
thing  the  contemporary  judgment,  and  that 
of  posterity,  are  almost  sure  to  be  at  vari- 
ance. And  is  it  not  true  that  from  the  nat- 
ure of  things  the  contemporaiy  judgment 
lays  most  stress  on  substance,  and  that  the 
"final"  judgment  is  favorable  to  form? 
Substantially  speaking,  how  many  historic 
things  of  immense  contemporary  vogue 
seem  insipid  to  us,  whereas  scarcely  any- 
thing of  very  great  formal  merit  has  been 
allowed  to  perish.  In  other  words,  is  there 
not  an  element  of  universality  about  per- 
fection of  form  which  significance  of 
thought  does  not  possess  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  is 
not  perfection  more  nearly  attainable  in 
form  than  it  is  in  substance  ?  And  nothing 
is  so  preservative  as  perfection  or  any  ap- 
proach to  it. 

One  thing  is  very  certain — neglect  of 
form  involves  the  sacrifice  of  an  element  of 
positive  attractiveness  as  well  as  offending 
positively  by  perverseness  and  eccentricity. 
Whether  rhyme  and  rhythm,  cadence,  pur- 
ity, flawlessness,  melody  are  essential  or 
not  to  j)oetry,  the  abandonment  of  the  ar- 
tistic quality  which  they  imply  is  obviously 
a  loss.  ' '  The  fu-st  indispensable  faculty  of 
a  singer  is  ability  to  sing,"  exclaims  Mr. 
Swinburne  with  his  usual  peremptoriness 
in  his  essay  on  Collins.  And  all  poetry — it 
may  be  conceded  to  him,  in  spite  of  the  no- 
torious overweighting  of  his  own  thought 
by  his  musical  quality — has  at  least  a  lyric 
element,  though,  of  course,  it  does  not  all 
demand  the  "  lyric  cry."  Formlessness  is 
the  antithesis  of  ari,  and  so  far  as  poetry  is 
formless  it  loses  that  immensely  attractive 
interest  which  is  purely  aesthetic.  It  not 
merely  offends  by  perversely  ignoring  the 
conventionally  established  though  ration- 
ally evolved  and  soundly  based  niles  of  the 
game  it  purports  to  play,  but  in  announc- 
ing thus,  boldly,  its  independence  of  any 
aesthetic,  any  sensuous,  interest,  it  puts  a 
severe  strain  on  the  quality  of  its  own  sub- 
stance— handicaps  it  in  most  dangerous 
fashion  instead  of  giving  it  that  aid  and 
furtherance  which  the  best  substance  is 
sure  to  need.  If,  as  in  Miss  Dickinson's 
case,  there  be  occasionally  a  subtle  but  es- 
sential order  in  what,  superficially,  seems 
chaotic,  it  may  legitimately  be  maintained 
that  to  lay  any  stress  on  this  is  merely 
to  argue  against  conventionality  and  not  at 
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all  in  favor  of  amorphousness.  It  is  sim- 
ply to  assert  the  elasticity  of  orcliestration 
and  emphasize  its  range — to  exalt  the  value 
of  new  forms  over  the  old.  And  it  is  curi- 
ous to  note  how  prone  are  all  apologists 
for  formlessness,  including  Mr.  Higgin- 
son  in  the  present  instance,  and  the  admir- 
ers of  Walt  Whitman,  passim,  for  example, 
to  insist  that  what  to  the  convention- 
steeped  sense  appears  amorphous  is  in  real- 
ity the  very  acme  of  form.  Singularly 
enough,  Mr.  Higginson  concludes  his  intro- 
duction to  these  poems  by  citing  a  sentence 
of  Mr.  Ruskin  in  favor  of  "thought"  as 
opposed  to  "workmanship."  Was  there 
ever  so  striking  an  example  as  Mr.  Euskin 
of  what  "  workmanship"  has  done  even  for 
the  most  sangrenu  thought  ? 

In  days  which  are  quite  old  enough  now 
to  be  good,  whatever  the  critical  judgment 
passed  upon  them  in  their  time,  fashionable 
women  used  to  assert  with  bated  breath 
that  the  Empress  of  the  French  made  their 
fashions  for  them.  So  generally  accepted 
was  this  theoiy  that  it  required  no  very 
vivid  imagination  to  picture  the  fair  deputy 
of  the  Fates,  who  seemed  endowed  for  her 
high  purpose  with  an  immortal  youth,  actu- 
ally weaving  the  destinies  of  womankind  in 
some  retired  salon  of  the  Tuileries  among 
her  ladies-in-waiting.  "There  will  be  no 
more  fashions  now,"  sighed  an  American 
votaress  when  the  thread  of  the  Second 
Empire  was  snipped  so  sharply  at  Sedan. 
Fortunately,  that  giim  foreboding  was  not 
borne  out  by  the  fact.  The  world  goes 
round,  and  the  seasons  change,  though 
mighty  states  cramble  and  fall.  New  fash- 
ions for  spring  and  autumn  crop  up  like 
mushrooms  in  a  single  night.  But  how  are 
they  made,  and  who  makes  them  ? 

Men  laugh  at  the  caprices  of  an  unwritten 
code  by  which  the  outward  line  of  beauty 
has  become  almost  as  variable  as  the  oc- 
cult course  of  the  female  mind  itself  ;  yet, 
though  conformity  to  custom  in  the  matter 
of  dress  shows  no  appreciable  weight  if  cast 
into  the  balance  against  life's  serious  re- 
sponsibilities, time  and  time  again  does  this 
simple  little  problem  perplex  the  scoffer  to 
the  point  of  absurdity.  A  man  may  still  be 
honest  in  a  hat  of  last  year's  shape  ;  but  to 
insist  upon  wearing  it  is  to  go  heavily  handi- 
capped ;  the  odds  are  ten  to  one  that,  from 


looking  askance  at  him,  his  fellows  will  pro- 
ceed to  charge  him  with  eccentricity,  and 
end  by  grave  doubts  about  his  reason.  He 
finds  himself  suddenly  forced,  some  fine 
morning,  to  set  aside  his  own  taste  for  that 
of  the  whole  civilized  world,  which  agrees 
in  thinking  his  brim  an  inch  too  wide. 
How  has  the  world  precipitated  itself  so 
swiftly  to  this  just  conclusion  ?  The  pro- 
cess is  as  startling  as  any  transmutation  of 
the  alchemists  ;  it  defies  augury,  like  the 
philosopher's  stone. 

Was  the  soft  feminine  whisper  no  more 
than  the  breath  of  truth?  And,  mutatis 
mutandis,  is  it  true  to-day  as  it  has  ever 
been  ?  Does  crowned  and  sceptred  Eoyalty 
really  descend  from  the  laying  of  corner- 
stones and  the  delivery  of  memorial  ad- 
dresses to  control  the  creases  of  our  trouser- 
legs  in  * '  that  monstrous  tuberosity  the 
Capital  of  England  ? "  or  do  kings  and 
princes  themselves  bow  before  some  all- 
powerful  Vehmgericht  in  dread  congress  as- 
sembled at  every  vernal  and  autumnal  equi- 
nox ?  Here  is  a  new  riddle  of  the  Sphinx, 
as  yet  unanswered.  The  writer,  first  assur- 
ing the  reader  that  he  is  wholly  a  man — i.e., 
nine  times  the  ninth  part  of  one— inclines 
to  believe  that  tailors  are  the  only  absolute 
monarchs,  maintaining  a  serfdom  to  which 
that  formerly  prevalent  throughout  the 
Russias  was  liberty  itself.  In  those  days, 
dark  as  they  were,  the  victim  could  still 
flee  his  country  and  escape  the  thrall.  But 
this  enlightened  age  holds  the  universe  at 
the  mercy  of  a  secret  tribunal  that  compels 
obedience  by  an  unpublished  edict.  Blind- 
fold we  are  led  before  the  judgment-seat  ; 
the  inexorable  Minos  ties  his  tail  in  a  bow- 
knot,  and  our  tribute-money  clinks  into 
his  coffers  ;  our  garments  are  torn  off",  with 
all  their  newness  still  upon  them,  to  be  re- 
placed by  others,  newer  still ;  then,  blind- 
fold, we  are  led  away,  only  to  obey  another 
summons  at  a  moment's  warning.  Instinc- 
tively, like  sheep,  we  follow  a  leader  whose 
identity  has  never  been  revealed.  We  rec- 
ognize his  authority,  we  may  guess  his 
rank  in  life,  which,  nevertheless,  is  left  in- 
determinate for  all  our  pains.  We  know 
not  his  credentials.  We  only  know  the 
law,  so  forcibly  expressed  lately  in  the 
writer's  hearing  by  one  of  its  charming  de- 
votees :  "  We  might  as  well  di"op  down  and 
die,  as  not  be  in  the  fasliion." 
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By  John  H.  Gould. 


HERE  are,  undoubt- 
edly, many  men  and 
women  in  New  York 
to  -  day  who  went 
down  to  the  Battery 
and  cheered  and 
waved  their  hands  in 
greeting  to  the  first 
steam-ship  that  entered  this  port  from 
Europe.  This  important  event  took 
place  on  April  23,  1838,  and  it  was 
doubly  interesting  and  significant  be- 
cause not  only  the  first  transatlantic 
steam-ship  came  to  anchor  in  the  har- 
bor on  that  day,  but  the  second  also ; 
steam  travel  across  the  sea  thus  begin- 
ning with  a  race  that  was  earnestly 
contested  and  brilliantly  won.  Fur- 
thermore, it  was  a  race  that  attracted  in- 
finitely more  attention  than  any  of  the 
contests  that  have  succeeded  it.  Two 
steam-vessels  had  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  yeare  previous,  both  having  started 
from  this  side  ;  the  Savannah,  from  Sa- 
vannah, in  1819  ;  *  and  the  Royal  Will- 
iam, from  Quebec,  in  1831 ;  but  neither 
of  these  voyages  had  demonstrated  the 
feasibility  of  abandoning  the  fine  sailing 
packets  and  clippers  for  steamers  when 
it  came  to  a  long  voyage.  The  Savannah 
used  both  steam  and  sail  during  eighteen 
of  the  twenty  -  five  days  required  for  a 
passage  to  Liverpool,  and  more  than  one 
clipper  overtook  and  passed  her  during 
the  voyage.  The  Royal  WiQiam  had  to 
utilize  all  her  hold  for  coal  in  order  to 

•  See  The  Development  of  the  Ocean  Steam-ship,  by 
Commander  F.  E.  Chadwick,  U.8.N.,  in  Scribneb's 
Magazine  for  Mav,  1887. 


carry  sufficient  fuel  to  insure  a  comple- 
tion of  the  voyage.  The  reasons  for  the 
commercial  failure  of  such  craft  are, 
therefore,  apparent ;  but  they  proved  to 
be  available  and  profitable  for  coast- 
wise traffic,  and  meantime  inventive 
genius  was  at  work  on  plans  and  models 
and  theories  all  intended  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  steam-ship  capable  of  car- 
rying goods  and  passengers  between 
Europe  and  America,  and  of  outrunning 
the  packets.  Public  interest,  accord- 
ingly, was  deepty  stirred  on  both  sides 
of  the  ocean  when,  in  1837,  it  was 
learned  that  two  steam-vessels  were  on 
the  stocks,  building  for  the  American 
service.  These  were  the  Sirius,  at  Lon- 
don, and  the  Great  Western,  at  Bristol. 
It  was  these  vessels  that  made  the  first 
race  ;  the  Sirius  making  the  trip,  meas- 
ured from  Queen  stown,  in  eighteen  and 
a  half  days,  and  the  Great  Western  in 
fourteen  and  a  half  days.  The  Sirius, 
having  had  nearly  four  days'  start,  came 
in  a  few  hours  ahead  of  the  winner. 
She  brought  seven  passengers,  and 
whether  the  Great  Western  had  others 
than  her  crew  on  board,  cannot  now  be 
ascertained. 

At  this  time  there  were  several  lines 
of  sailing  vessels  in  operation  between 
America  and  Europe,  among  the  most 
important  of  which  were  Williams  & 
Guion's  Old  Black  Star  Line,  afterward 
merged  into  the  Guion  Line  of  Steam- 
ships ;  Grimshaw  &  Co.'s  Black  Star 
Line  ;  C.  H.  MarshaU  &  Co.'s  Black  BaD 
Line ;  and  Tapscott's  Line.  AU  these 
concerns  conducted  a   profitable  busi- 
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ness  in  carrying  passengers,  and  the 
ships  were  provided  with  accommoda- 
tions for  the  three  classes  into  which 
travellers  have  been  divided  from  early 
times.  It  is  impossible  at  this  day  to 
determine  with  exactness  the  volume  of 
passenger  traffic  in  clippers,  for  no  com- 
plete records  were  kept ;  but  that  it  was 
comparatively  light  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  provision  was  made 
in  the  large  ships  for  ten  first-cabin  and 
twenty  second-cabin  passengers. 

The  steerage  caj)acity  varied  from 
eight  hundred  to  one  thousand,  and  it 
was  a  long  time  after  steam-ship  lines 
had  been  established  before  immigrants 
ceased  to  come  over  in  clippers.  In  fact 
for  ten  years  after  the  inauguration  of 


A  Quiet  Flirtation. 

the  first  steam  line  the  immigrants  had 
no  choice  —  the  steam  -  ships  carrying 
none  but  cabin  passengers.  The  rates 
were,  £30  for  first  cabin ;  £8  for  second 
cabin  ;  and  £5  to  £8  for  steerage.  Tlie 
appointments  of  cabins  and  state-rooms 
were  meagre  as  compared  with  the  great 
steam-ships  of  to-day,  but  the  ta})le  fare 
was  substantially  the  same  that  is  pro- 
vided now.     The  first-cabin  passengers 


fared  as  they  might  in  a  good  hotel  \ 
those  in  the  second  cabin,  or  "inter- 
mediates," as  they  were  called,  had  a 
plentiful  supply  of  plain,  weU-prepared 
food,  and  the  needs  of  the  steerage  pas- 
sengers were  looked  after  by  the  British 
Government,  which  instituted  an  official 
bill  of  fare.  These  matters  will  be  de- 
scribed in  greater  detail  further  on. 

In  the  3Iarine  Neics,  of  April  4,  18.38, 
published  in  New  York,  the  agents  of  the 
Sirius  advertise  her  as  a  "  New  and  Pow- 
erful Steam-ship,  700  tons  burden,  320 
horse-power."  The  advertisement  con- 
tinues : 

This  vessel  lias  superior  accommodations,  and 
is  fitted  with  separate  cabins   for  tlie   accom- 
modation of  families,  to  whom  every 
possible  attention  will  be  given. 

Cabin,  $140.00,  including  provi- 
sions, wines,  etc. 

Second  cabin,  $80.00,  including  pro- 
visions. 

Commenting  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  Sirius  and  Great  West- 
ern, the  New  York  Gouriei'  and 
Enquirer  of  April  24,  1838, 
said  : 

What  may  be  the  xiltimate  fate  of 
this  excitement^whether  or  not  the 
-""  expenses  of  equipment  and  fuel  will 
admit  of  the  employment  of  these 
vessels  in  the  ordinary  packet  service 
— we  cannot  pretend  to  form  an  opin- 
ion ;  but  of  the  entire  feasibility  of 
the  passage  of  the  Atlantic  by  steam, 
as  far  as  regards  safety,  comfort,  and 
despatch,  even  in  the  roughest  and 
most  boisterous  weather,  the  most 
sceptical  must  now  cease  to  doubt. 

The  "  fate  of  the  experiment," 
as  far  as  the  Sirius  was  concerned, 
was  decided  by  the  initial  voyage. 
She  had  taken  on  four  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  of  coal  at  Queens- 
town,  all  of  which  had  been  con- 
sumed before  passing  Sandy  Hook,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  sacrifice  of  spare 
spars  and  forty-three  barrels  of  rosin  to 
the  demands  of  the  furnace,  she  would 
not  have  entered  the  upper  bay  under 
steam.     Nevertheless,  there  were  people 
who  trusted  her  capability  to  get  back 
to  Queenstown  with  tlie  same  quantity 
of  coal,  and  among  these  confident,  not 
to  say  venturesome  travellers,  were  the 
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Chevalier  "Wyckoff  and  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  Sr.  The  Sirius  made  better 
time  on  the  eastward  trip,  but  she  never 
again  crossed  the  ocean.  For  many  years 
she  pHed  between  Cork  and  Dublin. 


I-   Gang-plank — ^just  before  sailing. 

As  a  business  venture  the  Great  West- 
em  was  more  successful,  and  she  made 
in  all  thirty-seven  round  voyages  between 
Bristol,  or  Liverpool,  and  New  York. 
Sixty-six  passengers  sailed  in  her  on  her 
first  voyage  from  New  York.  Enthusi- 
astic reporters  of  that  day  record  that 
at  least  one  hundred  thousand  persons 
crowded  the  Battery  and  other  points 
of  view  to  see  her  off.  She  had  been' 
advertised  as  follows : 

British   Steam-Packet  Ship  Great  West- 
ern, 

Jamks  Hosken,  R.N.,  Commander: 
Having  arrived  yesterday  from  Bristol,  which 
place   she  left  on  the  8th  inst.,  at   noon,  will 
sail   from   New  York  for  Bristol  on  Monday, 
May  7tli,  at  2  o'clock  P.M. 

She  takes  no  Steerage   Passengers.      Rates 


in  the  Cabin,  including  Wines  and  Provisions 
of  every  kind,  30  guineas  ;  a  whole  State-room 
for  one  person,  50  guineas.  Steward's  fee  for 
each  passenger,  £1  10s.  sterling.  Children  un- 
der Vi  years  of  age,  half  price.  No  charge 
for  Letters  or  Papers.  The  Captain  and  Own- 
ers will  not  be  liable  for  any 
Package,  unless  a  Bill  of  Lad- 
ing has  been  given  for  it.  One 
to  two  hundred  tons  can  be 
taken  at  the  lowest  current 
rates. 

Passage  or  freight  can  be  en- 
gaged, a  plan  of  cabin  may  be 
seen,    and    further   particulars 
learned,  by  applying  to 
Richard  Irvin, 

98  Front  St. 

Other  steam-ships  made 
experimental  voyages 
across  the  Atlantic  after 
this,  and  several  attempts 
were  made  to  establish 
regular  lines,  that  is,  a  ser- 
vice with  stated  times  of 
sailing  from  one  year's  end 
to  another ;  but  none  of 
these  succeeded  until  1840, 
when  the  British  and  North 
American  Royal  Mail 
Steam  -  Packet  Company 
was  organized.  The  chief 
promoter  of  this  concern 
was  Mr.  Samuel  Cunard,  of 
Halifax,  and  the  name  of 
the  corporation  was  speed- 
ily forgotten  in  the  popu- 
lar adoption  of  his  name 
to  designate  the  line.  Mr. 
Cunard  and  his  associates 
had  been  keen  observers  of  the  vari- 
ous experiments  in  steam  navigation, 
and  naturally  they  profited  by  oth- 
ers' failures.  By  no  means  the  least  im- 
portant feature  of  their  enterprise,  by 
which  it  differed  from  previous  vent- 
ures, and  by  which  it  secured  a  fighting 
chance  for  prosperity,  was  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  British  Government  for 
carrying  the  mails.  The  first  mail  con- 
tract covered  a  period  of  seven  years 
at  £60,000  annually.  This  service  was 
monthly  in  the  beginning,  afterward 
fortnightly,  and  the  points  touched 
were  Livei-pool,  Halifax,  and  Boston. 
Eventually,  with  increased  subventions 
from  the  Government,  a  weekly  service 
was  established  between  Liverpool  and 
New  York,  as  well  as  a  semi-monthly 
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sei-vice  between  Livei7)ool  and  Boston. 
The  first  fleet  of  the  Cunard  Line  con- 
sisted of  foui'  vessels — the  Britannia, 
Acadia,  Caledonia,  and  Columbia.  An- 
other steam  -  ship,  the  Unicorn,  made 
what  was  probably  a  voyage  of  announce- 
ment for  the  company.  The  Unicom 
was  the  first  steam-vessel  from  Europe 
to  enter  Boston  Harbor,  where  she  ar- 
rived on  June  2,  1840.  Although  Bos- 
ton made  as  much  fuss  over  this  event 
as  New  York  had  over  the  arrival  of  the 
Sirius  and  Great  Western  two  years  be- 
fore, regular  communication  with  Eu- 
rope was  not  established  until  the  an-iv- 
al  of  the  Britannia,  the  real  pioneer  of 
the  Cunard  Line.     She  left  Liverpool  on 


the  undertaking  by  the  fact  that  the 
Britannia  carried  ninety  cabin  passen- 
gers on  her  first  trip. 

Although  the  passengers  had  "  the 
run  "  of  the  entire  ship,  their  accommo- 
dations were  little,  if  any,  better  than 
those  provided  in  the  clippers.  The 
saloon  and  state-rooms  were  all  in  the  ex- 
treme after-part  of  the  vessel,  and  there 
were  no  such  things  as  comfortable 
smoking-rooms  on  deck,  libraries,  sit- 
ting-rooms, electric  lights  and  annunci- 
ators, automatic  windows  to  poi*t-holes  ; 
and  there  were  no  baths  to  be  obtained 
except  through  the  kind  offices  of  the 
boatswain  or  his  mate,  who  vigorously' 
applied  the  hose  on  such  passengers  as 


The  Saloon  of  a  Hamburg  Steamer. 


Friday,  July  4,  1840,  and  made  the  voy- 
age to  Boston,  including  the  detour  to 
HaHfax  and  delay  there  of  twelve  hours, 
in  fourteen  daj^s  and  eight  hours.  That 
Mr.  Cunard  was  correct  in  believing 
that  transportation  by  steam  would 
stimulate  travel  between  the  continents 
is  clear  enough  to  us  now  ;  but  he  and 
his  associates  must  have  felt  justified  in 


came  dressed  for  the  occasion  when  the 
decks  were  being  washed  in  the  early 
morning.  "  State-room  "  was  much  more 
of  a  misnomer  then  than  it  is  now.  On 
the  most  unpretentious  modem  steam- 
ship there  is  room  enough  in  the  cham- 
bers to  put  a  small  trunk,  and  even  other 
articles  of  convenience  to  the  traveller  ; 
and  one  may  dress,  if  he  takes  reason- 
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able  care,  without  knockinf^  his  knuckles 
and  elbows  against  the  wall  or  the  edges 
of  his  berth.  Nowadays,  too,  the  state- 
room is  usually  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate three  or  four  persons,  while  some 
are  arranged  to  hold  six  and  even  eight 
persons.  The  pioneer  steam-ship  had 
chambera  so  narrow  that  there  was  just 
room  enough  for  a  stool  to  stand  be- 
tween the  edge  of  the  two-feet-wide 
berth  and  the  wall — mere  closets.  There 
were  two  berths  in  each  room,  one  above 
the  other.  By  paying  somewhat  less 
than  double  fare  a  passenger  given  to 
luxury  might  have  a  room  to  himself, 
according  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
Great  Western.  Within  such  narrow 
quarters,,  however,  everything  possible 
was  done  for  the  passenger's  comfort. 
A  gentleman,  now  in  business  in  New 
York,  who  crossed  in  the  earhest  days 
of  the  Cunard  Line,  and  who  has  since 
sailed  on  the  modern  racers,  says  that 
the  difference  is  by  no  means  as  great 
as  might  be  expected.  He  puts  it  this 
way: 

"  The  table  was  as  good  then  as  it  is 
now,  and  the  officers  and  stewards  were 
just  as  attentive.  There  is  more  costly 
ornamentation  now  ;  but  that  aside,  the 
two  great  improvements  over  the  liners 
of  forty-five  years  ago  are  in  speed  and 
space.  There  is  more  room  now  to  turn 
around  in,  and  the  service  is  somewhat 
better." 

This  is  a  very  good-humored  view  of 
the  matter.  It  is  not  probable  that 
latter  -  day  travellers  would  be  content 
to  put  up  with  narrow  rooms,  smoking 
lamps,  low  ceilings,  and  other  discom- 
forts that  have  been  removed  in  recent 
shipbuilding.  The  traveller  to-day  de- 
mands more  than  comfort  and  safety. 
Travelling  is  in  the  main  itself  a  luxury, 
and  as  more  and  more  Americans  have 
found  themselves  with  sufficient  means 
to  indulge  in  it,  they  have  demanded 
more  and  more  luxurious  surroundings 
and  appointments.  It  is  in  response  to 
this  demand  and  the  growth  of  the  traf- 
fic, that  within  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been  placed  upon  the  transatlantic 
lines  a  fleet  of  steam-ships  that  surpass 
in  every  respect  anything  that  the  world 
has  seen. 

For  several  years  the  Cunard  Line 
enjoyed  what  was  substantially  a  monop- 
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oly  of  the  steam  carrying  trade  between 
England  and  America,  although  indi- 
vidual vessels  made  trips  back  and  forth 
at  irregular  intervals,  and  various  and 
unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to 
establish  a  regular  service.  The  first 
enterprise  of  this  kind  that  originated 
in  the  United  States  was  the  Ocean 
Steam  Navigation  Company.  In  1847 
this  corporation  undertook  to  carry  the 
American  mails  between  New  York  and 
Bremen  twice  a  month.  The  Govern- 
ment paid  $200,000  a  year  for  this 
service,  and  the  vessels  touched  at  Cowes, 
Isle  of  Weight,  on  each  trip.  Two  steam- 
ships were  built  for  this  line,  the  Wash- 
ington and  Hermann.  When  the  con- 
tract with  the  Government  expired  both 
were  withdrawn  and  the  project  was 
abandoned.  About  the  same  time  C.  H. 
Marshall  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  Black 
Ball  Line  of  packet-ships,  built  a  steam- 
ship, the  United  States,  to  supplement 
their  transatlantic  business,  but  the  vent- 
ure proved  to  be  unprofitable.  Then 
came  the  New  York  and  Havre  Steam 
Navigation  Company.  This  line  was 
also  subsidized  by  the  Government  for 
carrying  the  United  States  mails  be- 
tween New  York,  Southampton,  and 
Havre,  fortnightly,  at  $150,000  annually. 
The  two  steam-ships  built  for  this  pur- 
pose were  wrecked,  and  two  others  were 
chartered  in  order  to  carry  out  the  mail 
contract,  until  the  Fulton  and  the  Arago, 
two  new  steam-ships  built  for  the  line, 
were  ready  for  service  in  1856. 

The  most  important  American  rival 
which  foreign  corporations  have  en- 
countered in  transatlantic  steam  naviga- 
tion was  the  famous  Collins  Line.  Mr. 
E.  K.  Collins  had  grown  up  in  the 
freight  and  passenger  business  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool,  and  in  1847 
he  began  to  interest  New  York  mer- 
chants in  a  plan  to  estabHsh  a  new 
steam-ship  line.  Two  years  later  a  com- 
pany which  he  had  organized  launched 
four  vessels — the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Arc- 
tic, and  Baltic.  They  were  liberally  sub- 
sidized ;  the  Government  paying  to  the 
company  $858,000  yearly  for  carrying 
the  mails ;  conditions  imposed  being- 
that  the  vessels  should  make  twenty-six 
voyages  every  year,  and  that  the  passage 
from  port  to  port  should  be  better  in 
point  of  time  than   that  made  by  the 
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Cmiarders.  The  Collins  Line  met  the 
conditions  successfully ;  its  vessels  mak- 
ing westward  trips  that  averaged  eleven 
days,  ten  hours,  and  twenty-one  minutes, 
as  compared  with  twelve  days,  nineteen 
hours,  and  twenty-six  minutes  by  the 
British  steam-ships.  The  vessels  of  the 
Collins  Line  cost  upward  of  $700,000 
each.  This  was  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  put  into  a  steam-ship  in  those  days, 
and  as  the  largest  of  the  fleet  was  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  smallest  of 
the  steam-ships  that  now  ply  between 
New  York  and  European  ports,  there 
was  naturally  a  good  percentage  of  cost 
in  the  appointments  for  the  comfort  of 
the  passengers.  Many  features  that 
have  since  come  to  be  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable on  board  ship  were  introduced 
by  the  CoUins  vessels.  Among  them 
none  attracted  more  comment  when  the 
Atlantic  arrived  at  Liverpool,  at  the  end 
of  her  first  voyage.  May  10,  1849,  than 
the  barber-shop.  English  visitors  to 
the  vessel,  as  she  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
Mersey,  saw  for  the  first  time  the  com- 
fortable chair,  with  its  movable  head- 
rest and  foot-rest,  in  which  Americans 
are  accustomed  to  recUne  whUe  under- 
going shaving.  Another  novelty  was  a 
smoking-room  in  a  house  on  the  after- 
part  of  the  deck.  In  the  predecessors 
of  the  Atlantic  smokers  had  to  get  on  as 
well  as  might  be  in  an  uninviting  covered 
hatchway  known  as  the  "  fiddley."  The 
Collins  Line  vessels  had  not  only  a  din- 
ing-room sixty  feet  long  by  twenty  feet 
broad,  but  had  a  general  saloon  sixty- 
seven  feet  by  twenty  feet.  These  were 
divided  by  the  steward's  pantry.  Rose, 
satin,  and  olive  woods  figured  promi- 
nently in  the  decorations  ;  there  were  rich 
carpets,  marble-topped  tables,  expen- 
sively upholstered  chairs  and  sofas  ;  a 
profusion  of  mirrors  ;  all  the  panels  and 
the  saloon  windows  were  ornamented 
with  coats-of-arms  and  other  designs 
emblematic  of  American  freedom  ;  all 
of  which  made,  according  to  an  English 
writer,  a  "  general  effect  of  chasteness 
and  a  certain  kind  of  solidity." 

The  Collins  Line  obtained  its  share  of 
a  steadily  increasing  passenger  traffic  be- 
tween the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  It  car- 
ried freight  at  from  $30  to  $40  a  ton  ; 
it  had  the  advantage  of  an  immense  sub- 
sidy ;  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes 


the  corporation  was  bankrupt  at  the  end 
of  six  years.  It  cost  too  much  to  main- 
tain the  high  rate  of  speed  required  by 
the  Government.  Moreover,  two  vessels 
were  lost ;  the  Arctic,  which  went  down 
after  a  collision  with  a  French  steamer 
off  Cape  Race,  in  September,  1854,  when 
two  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  the  two 
hundred  and  sixtj^-eight  people  on  board 
were  drowned  ;  and  the  Pacific,  which 
was  never  heard  from  after  she  left  Liv- 
erpool on  June  23,  1856. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Collins  Line  another 
candidate  for  ocean  business  appeared, 
bringing  with  it  two  innovations  of  great 
importance  to  all  travellers.  This  was 
the  Liverpool,  New  York,  and  Philadel- 
phia Steamship  Company,  better  known, 
even  in  its  own  offices,  as  the  Inman  Line. 
It  was  the  original  plan  of  this  company 
to  establish  a  line  between  Liverpool 
and  Philadelphia,  and  for  several  years, 
beginning  in  1850,  no  calls  were  made 
at  New  York.  The  Inman  Company 
was  successful  in  securing  a  contract 
from  the  British  and  Canadian  Govern- 
ments' for  carrying  the  mails  via  Halifax, 
and  was  the  successor  to  the  Cvmard 
Line  on  that  route  ;  the  company  then 
settled  down,  with  a  comfortable  mail 
contract,  to  carrying  passengers,  freight, 
and  mail  between  Liverpool  and  New 
York,  calling  at  Queenstown  on  every 
trip. 

During  the  Crimean  War  the  trans- 
atlantic trade  received  a  severe  check, 
as  more  than  half  the  steam-ships  were 
withdrawn  and  placed  in  the  service  of 
the  British  and  the  French  Govern- 
ments as  transports  ;  during  that  time 
the  Collins  Line  and  other  American 
lines  received  quite  an  impetus  by  many 
of  the  vessels  of  both  the  Cunard  and 
Inman  Lines  being  required  for  trans- 
port duty.  At  the  close  of  the  Crimean 
War,  however,  a  reaction  set  in  when 
these  ships  were  again  put  in  commis- 
sion, with  a  decidedly  disastrous  effect 
on  the  American  lines. 

In  1855  Commodore  Vanderbilt  en- 
deavored to  get  a  subsidy  from  the 
American  Government  for  a  mail  line  to 
Europe,  but,  notwithstanding  his  failure 
to  procure  this  contract,  he  placed  three 
or  four  vessels  on  the  route  between 
New  York,  Southampton,  and  Havre,  and 
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later  on  the  Bremen  route.  The  vent- 
ure was  more  or  less  profitable,  The 
last  remnants  of  American  enterprise  in 
Atlantic  passenger  traffic  disappeared 
with  the  steam-ships  Fulton  and  Arago 
of  the  New  York  and  Havre  Line,  which 
were  withdrawn  in  1868. 

Two  innovations  introduced  by  the 
Inman  Line  became  prominent  features 
of  ocean  business,  and  it  may  be  left  an 
open  question  as  to  which  was  the  more 
important.  One  was  the  use  of  the 
screw-propeller,  and  the  other  was  the 
can-ying  of  steerage,  or  third-class,  pas- 
8engei*s.  Previous  to  1850  all  steam-ships 
built  for  transatlantic  voyages  had  been 
side-wheelers,  and  even  as  late  as  1870 
there  were  steam-vessels  that  came  into 
the  port  of  New  York  with  the  walking- 
beam,  familiar  to  patrons  of  modem  fer- 
ry-boats and  river  steamei-s.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  screw-propeller  had  been 
known  and  utilized  for  many  years  ;  but 
it  was  not  believed  that  a  steam-ship 
could  cross  the  ocean  in  safety  unless 
side-paddles  were  employed.  The  first 
iron  transatlantic  screw  steam-ship  was 
the  City  of  Glasgow,  built  on  the  Clyde 
by  Tod  &  McGregor.  She  made  four 
successful  voyages  between  Glasgow  and 
New  York  before  she  was  purchased  by 
the  corporation  that  afterward  became 
known  as  the  Inman  Line.  This  inno- 
vation, although  it  did  not  result  at  first 
in  any  marked  increase  of  speed,  soon 
found  approbation  in  the  policies  of  ri- 
val companies  for  reasons  of  economy 
and  space,  and  other  considerations  that 
need  not  be  mentioned  here. 

The  other  innovation  was  equally  long 
in  finding  acceptance  among  oceanic 
steam-ship  companies,  but  it  eventual- 
ly prevailed,  even  to  the  extermination 
of  the  clipper  ship  as  a  passenger  car- 
rier. It  may  be  remarked  just  here  that 
the  introduction  of  the  screw-propeller 
added  to  the  discomforts  of  the  cabin 
passengers  ;  for  in  the  first  vessels  of 
the  Inman  Line  the  state-rooms  and 
saloons  were  retained  in  the  after  part 
of  the  ships,  where  the  motion  of  the 
sea  and  the  noise  of  the  screw  were  most 
apparent. 

Leaving  this  matter  for  the  present  it 
is  worth  noting  that  the  steady  increase 
in  passenger  traffic  between  the  two  con- 
tinents led  to  the  organization  of  many 


other  companies  that  tried  to  find  a  share 
in  the  carrying  business.  The  Glasgow 
and  New  York  Steam-ship  Company  was 
started  in  1854  by  Tod  &  McGregor, 
shipbuilders ;  the  service  was  fort- 
nightly. In  1859  they  decided  to  con- 
fine their  business  to  shipbuilding,  and 
the  fleet  and  good- will  were  then  sold 
out  to  the  Inman  Line,  who  continued 
the  service  for  a  year  or  two,  but  finally 
withdrew  the  fleet  from  Glasgow  and 
concentrated  their  entire  business  be- 
tween Liverpool,  Queenstown,  and  New 
York. 

During  the  period  from  1850  to  1860 
many  Atlantic  Unes  were  established, 
several  of  which  are  in  successful  opera- 
tion to-day.  The  new-comers  during 
that  decade,  as  well  as  in  the  following 
decade,  adopted  generally  the  innova- 
tions ventured  by  the  Inman  Line  ;  but 
it  was  not  until  after  1870  that  the  side- 
wheeler  disappeared  from  the  ocean,  and 
it  was  not  until  1874  that  clipper  ships 
ceased  to  bring  immigrants.  It  is  said 
that  the  hfe  of  an  iron  steam -ship  is 
unlimited  ;  that  time  enough  has  not 
elapsed  since  the  first  iron  ships  were 
floated  to  determine  how  long  they 
would  naturally  last  under  good  usage. 
The  importance,  therefore,  of  the  inno- 
vation introduced  by  the  Inman  Line 
may  be  readUy  inferred  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  oldest  steam  -  ship  belonging 
to  any  of  the  regular  Hnes  now  in  the 
passenger  service  between  New  York 
and  European  ports  was  built  in  1868. 
Within  the  last  year  or  two  steel  has 
been  almost  entirely  substituted  for 
iron,  it  being  lighter  and  more  durable. 

Although  the  transatlantic  Unes  mul- 
tiplied rapidly,  and  the  business  induced 
by  foreign  traffic  increased  steadily, 
there  was  no  other  marked  improvement 
in  the  service  until  1870,  when  the  Oce- 
anic Steam  Navigation  Company  entered 
upon  its  career.  In  this  case  also  the 
legal  title  of  the  corporation  has  been 
forgotten  in  the  popular  adoption  of  a 
short  name  to  designate  the  line  ;  and 
this  new  enterprise  has  been  known 
almost  from  the  beginning  as  the  White 
Star  Line.  Their  first  steamship  was 
the  Oceanic,  and  its  model  and  appoint- 
ments throughout  became  the  pioneer 
of  the  wonderful  vessels  that  now  ply 
regularly    between    this    country  and 
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Europe.  It  was  not  so  mucli  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  White  Star  Line  en- 
deavored to  outdo  their  rivals  in  con- 
veniences for  passengers,  table-fare,  and 
the  hke,  but  that  they  heeded  the  com- 
plaints of  the  travellers  who  suffered 
from  the  noise  and  motion  in  their 
state-rooms  in  the  after  part  of  the  boat. 
In  the  old  style  of  steam-ships  the  pas- 
senger who  desired  to  sleep  had  to  con- 
tend against  the  noise  of  the  screw,  the 
creaking  of  the  steering  apparatus,  and 
the  most  extreme  motion  possible  upon 
the  vessel.  The  White  Star  Line  ar- 
ranged its  saloons  and  state-rooms  so  as 
to  bring  them  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
centre  of  gravity  ;  placing  them,  there- 
fore, amidships. 

It  is  not  essential  now  to  state  what 
mechanical  improvements  this  change 
involved.  Certain  it  is  that  all  the  im- 
portant hues  found  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  following  in  some  fashion 
the  model  set  by  the  Oceanic,  and  the 
best  ships  of  to-day  are  so  arranged  that 
the  passengers  who  pay  the  highest 
rates  are  located  in  all  their  necessary 
movements  in  the  central  part  of  the 
vessel. 

The  year  1870,  therefore,  marks  an 
epoch  in  steam  navigation,  and  every 
vessel,  or  nearly  so,  built  since  that 
date  has  been  conformed  to  the  model 
set  by  the  Oceanic.  From  year  to  year 
the  speed  has  been  improved,  until  so 
many  steam-ships  are  classed  as  racers 
that  the  rivalry  has  come  to  be  centred 
in  appointments  and  luxurious  accom- 
modation. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Oceanic  Com- 
pany marked  the  beginning  of  what 
maybe  called  the  second  epoch  in  trans- 
atlantic travel,  and  with  the  first  voyage 
of  the  City  of  New  York  a  third  epoch 
was  begun.  This  last  peiiod,  into 
which  we  have  hardly  entered,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  twin-screw  steam-ship. 
There  are  now  seven  great  vessels  of 
this  class  in  the  passenger  service  be- 
tween European  ports  and  New  York : 
The  City  of  New  York  and  the  City  of 
Paris,  of  the  Inman  line  ;  the  Majestic 
and  the  Teutonic,  of  the  White  Star 
Line  ;  the  Augusta  Victoria,  the  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Normannia,  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American Line.  In  addition  to 
these  there  will  presently  be  another. 


the  Eiirst-Bismarck,  also  of  the  latter 
line,  and  the  French  Line  will  have  La 
Touraine  running  between  New  York 
and  Havre  in  a  few  months.  These  new 
vessels  are  not  remarkably  superior  to 
the  best  single-screw  steam-ships  in  the 
matter  of  speed,  and  any  advantage 
gained  in  this  respect  may  be  attributed 
to  their  having  greater  horse-power.  As 
may  be  seen  from  the  record  of  fast  pas- 
sages, the  Etruria^and  the  Umbria,  of 
the  Cunard  Line,  are  not  only  very  close 
seconds  to  the  best  twin-screw  ships, 
but  are  even  ahead  of  three  of  the  new 
type  of  vessel.  The  great  merit  of  the 
twin-screw  ship  lies  in  the  increased 
safety  which  its  mechanism  insures.  It 
admits  of  avoiding  obstacles  that  would 
surely  vsreck  a  single  screw  vessel,  of 
better  handling  in  case  of  collision,  and 
of  surer  progress  in  the  event  of  the 
breaking  of  a  shaft. 

Such  steamers  as  the  City  of  New 
York  and  the  City  of  Paris  of  the  In- 
man Line  (which  is  now  controlled  by 
American  capital,  and  may  in  a  sense 
be  regarded  as  an  American  enterprise), 
and  the  Etruria  and  Umbria  of  the  Cu- 
nard Line,  are  designed  so  as  to  carry 
about  five  hundred  first-cabin  passen- 
gers each,  but  they  carry  less  steer- 
age passengers  than  other  ships,  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  saloon 
passengers.  It  is  not  jjrobable  that  the 
^700,000  expended  for  the  construction 
of  a  vessel  of  the  Collins  Line  would 
much  more  than  suffice  to  pay  for  the 
decorations  and  conveniences  afforded 
to  passengers  on  these  ships.  In  cor- 
respondence with  modem  ideas  they 
are  subdivided  into  twenty-four  water- 
tight compartments,  and  this,  with  due 
allowance  for  the  architect's  notions,  has 
led  to  the  supplying  of  bath-rooms  about 
the  ship,  according  to  the  number  of 
passengers  carried  ;  several  suites  of 
rooms  on  the  upper  deck  are  arranged 
vnth  bath-rooms  and  toilet-rooms.  To 
each  class  of  passengers  is  furnished  its 
own  bath-rooms,  smoking-room,  saloon, 
and  dining-room.  The  steerage  is  so 
divided  that  the  third-class  passengers 
are  not  only  away  forward,  but  aft  also  ; 
and  they  have  the  whole  of  one  deck  to 
themselves  for  promenading  and  get- 
ting glimpses  of  ocean  views. 

These  are  features  that  apply  to  so 
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many  of  the  best  steam-ships  now  plying 
between  New  York  and  European  ports 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  describe  any 
one  ship  as  against  another,  but  as  the 
City  of  New  York  has  made  the  highest 
average  speed  of  all  the  Atlantic  "  grey- 
hounds," and  for  that  matter  the  highest 
average  speed  of  any  steam-ship  in  the 
world,  it  is  but  fair  to  mention  her 
wonderful  performance.  During  the 
year  1890  she  made  eight  trips  to  the 
eastward,  and  the  average  of  each  trip 
from  Sandy  Hook  Lightship  to  Roche's 
Point,  Queenstown  Harbor,  was  six  days, 
four  hours,  and  five  minutes  ;  the  aver- 
age of  her  eight  trips  to  the  westward 
from  Roche's  Point  to  Sandy  Hook 
Lightship  was  six  days,  five  hours,  and 
forty-four  minutes.  On  the  four  trips 
each  way  from  August  to  November,  in- 
clusive, her  average  west-bound  voyages 
were  six  days  and  forty-two  minutes, 
and  the  east-bound  voyages  six  days 
and  fifty-three  minutes.  For  the  whole 
season  on  her  trips  to  the  eastward  she 
averaged  19.12  knots  per  hour,  and  to 
the  westward  18.91  knots  per  hour.  She 
has  made  a  slightly  better  average  than 
her  sister,  the  favorite  City  of  Paris,  and 
she  beat  her  powerful  rival,  the  Teutonic, 
seven  times  out  of  ten  during  the  past 
season. 

The  fastest  westward  trip  on  record 
is  that  of  the  City  of  Paris,  her  time  of 
5  days,  19  hours,  and  18  minutes  being 
undisputed.  Her  best  eastward  trip 
was  made  in  5  days,  22  hours,  and  50 
minutes,  which  is  also  the  fastest  trip  on 
record  to  the  eastward. 

The  lowest  time  claimed  for  the  Teu- 
tonic, on  a  westward  trip,  is  5  days,  19 
hours,  and  5  minutes,  but  this  record  is 
in  dispute,  as  there  is  a  discrepancy  of 
55  minutes  in  the  time  of  her  arrival 
at  Sandy  Hook  Lightship  as  shown  by 
her  log,  and  that  given  by  the  marine 
observers  both  at  the  Highlands  of  Nave- 
sink  and  Sandy  Hook  ;  there  is  also  a 
diflference  of  28  minutes  in  her  leaving 
time  from  Roche's  Point  between  the 
time  shown  by  her  log  and  the  reported 
time  by  the  Associated  Press  observer, 
which  adds  one  hour  and  twenty- 
three  minutes  to  the  record  claimed 
for  her.  Her  fastest  eastward  voyage 
was  made  in  5  days,  23  hours,  and  34 
minutes. 


The  City  of  New  York  has  made  the 
westward  voyage  in  5  days,  21  hours, 
and  19  minutes  ;  she  made  the  eastward 
voyage  in  5  days,  23  hours,  and  14  min> 
utes. 

The  Majestic's  fastest  westward  trip 
was  5  days,  21  hours,  and  20  minutes  ; 
and  her  fastest  trip  to  the  eastward  was 

5  days,  23  hours,  and  16  minutes.  The 
Etruria  has  a  record  to  the  westward  of 

6  days,  1  hour,  and  50  minutes  ;  and  to 
the  eastward  of  6  days,  5  hours,  and  18 
minutes.  The  Umbria's  record  to  the 
westward  is  6  days,  4  hours,  and  20 
minutes  ;  and  her  eastward  record  is  6 
days,  3  hours,  and  17  minutes. 

The  trips  of  these  six  vessels  are 
measured  between  Sandy  Hook  Light- 
ship and  Roche's  Point,  the  entrance  to 
Queenstown  Harbor ;  the  North-Ger- 
man Lloyd  Line  and  the  Hamburg- 
American  measure  the  trips  between 
Sandy  Hook  Lightship  and  the  Needles, 
near  Southampton. 

The  Columbia  has  made  the  journey 
eastward  in  6  days,  15  hours;  and  to 
the  westward  in  6  days,  IG  hours,  and  2 
minutes.  The  Normannia  has  made  the 
eastward  trip  in  6  days,  17  hours,  and 
20  minutes  ;  and  to  the  westward  in  6 
days,  17  hours,  and  2  minutes.  The 
record  of  the  Augusta  Victoria  is,  east- 
ward, 6  days,  22  hours,  and  32  minutes  ; 
westward,  6  days,  22  hours,  and  40 
minutes.  The  new  steamship  Spree,  of 
the  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  made  the 
trip  to  the  eastward  in  6  days  and  22 
hours,  on  her  third  trip  across  the  At- 
lantic ;  and  the  Lahn,  of  the  same  line, 
has  a  record  to  the  eastward  of  6  days, 
22  hours,  and  42  minutes. 

The  fast  ships  of  several  lines  now 
make  a  seven-days'  journey  from  port 
to  poi-t ;  these  lines  are  the  Cimard, 
Inman,  White  Star,  North  German 
Lloyd,  Hamburg -American,  French, 
Guion,  and  Anchor.  Their  vessels  are 
well  fitted,  the  passengers  find  every 
convenience  at  hand,  and,  barring  ex- 
tremely bad  weather,  the  traveller 
may  imagine  that  he  is  confined  but 
a  few  days  to  a  first-rate  hotel  on 
land.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  mention  one  or  two  compara- 
tively minor  features  that  have  been  in- 
troduced lately  to  make  the  journey  to 
Europe  comfortable.     It  is  now  possible 
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to  have  your  trunks  checked  at  your 
house  for  delivery  in  London,  although 
the  steam-ship  may  terminate  its  jour- 
ney at  Liverpool.  This  service  naturally 
calls  for  a  small  extra  fee,  but  it  is  hardly 
more  than  would  be  charged  by  an  ex- 
pressman who  would  take  your  trunks  to 
the  dock  where  the  steam-ship  lies  await- 
ing your  departure.  It  is  quite  the  cus- 
tom now,  also,  for  steam-ship  companies 
to  issue  letters  of  credit  to  passengers, 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  may 
not  care  to  deposit  their  moneys  with 
the  banking  houses.  On  one  line,  at 
least,  passengers  can  rent  steamer- 
chairs  previous  to  sailing  at  fifty  cents 
each  for  the  trip,  and  when  they  arrive 
on  board  they  simply  apply  to  the  deck- 
steward  for  their  chairs.  At  the  offices 
of  all  the  principal  lines  steamer-chairs 
may  be  engaged  at  the  time  tickets  are 
procured,  but  the  price  charged  for  the 
trip  is  one  dollar  ;  the  enterprise  being 
managed  by  an  independent  concern 
who  have  obtained  the  privilege  from 
the  different  lines. 

Every  traveller  may  have  at  least  one 
interesting  souvenir  of  the  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  names  of  the  passen- 
gers, and  in  some  cases  their  home  ad- 
dresses, are  neatly  printed  upon  folios 
along  with  a  blank  chart  for  recording 
the  progress  of  the  voyage,  and  more  or 
less  information  about  the  company,  the 
vessel,  and  the  fleet  of  which  it  is  a 
member.  A  sufficient  number  of  these 
passenger  lists  are  printed  to  assure  one 
at  least  for  every  cabin  passenger,  and 
the  lists  are  usually  distributed  in  the 
saloon  soon  after  the  vessel  leaves  her 
dock.  They  are  not  only  prized  as  sou- 
venirs, but  they  are  invaluable  in  assist- 
ing one  to  make  acquaintances — or  avoid 
them,  for  that  matter.  It  is  the  custom 
of  some  of  the  lines  to  distribute  passen- 
ger lists  at  the  gang-plank  just  previous 
to  the  sailing  of  the  vessel,  so  that 
friends  of  passengers  may  carry  away  a 
token  of  the  great  journey,  and  specu- 
late as  to  how  companionable  this  or 
another  person  will  prove  to  the  party 
in  which  they  are  especially  interested. 
On  nearly  all  the  larger  vessels  there  is 
a  miniature  newspaper  printed  by  the 
ship's  printer,  which  gives  the  usual 
amount  of  "  local "  gossip  and  happen- 
ings peculiar  to  the  surroundings  ;  arti- 


cles are  contributed  by  the  passengers, 
and  sometimes  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
talent  on  board.  Reports  of  concerts 
and  domestic  entertainments,  etc.,  are 
given. 

Rivalry  between  the  various  lines  has 
led  to  the  estabhshment  of  agencies  in 
various  parts  of  this  country  and  Europe. 
Abroad  the  agents  seek  mainly,  if  not 
exclusively,  to  induce  emigration.  In 
this  country  the  agents  deal  almost  ex- 
clusively with  those  to  whom  travel  has 
become  a  well-earned  luxury.  The  cen- 
tral point  of  agencies  is  in  Chicago. 
The  agents  there  control  the  territory 
west  of  Chicago,  and  are  in  constant 
commvmication  with  the  head-offices  in 
New  York,  and  they  have  their  sub- 
agents  scattered  about  everywhere,  but 
especially  in  the  Northwest.  The  New 
York  offices  are  promptly  informed  by 
the  Chicago  agents  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  people  booked  for  certain  steam- 
ships, and  the  chief  stewards  make  pro- 
vision accordingly. 

Before  showing  how  the  steward  has 
to  provide  for  his  passengers,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  note,  as  weU  as  may  be, 
the  increase  in  transatlantic  voyaging. 
Exact  records  of  cabin  passengers  have 
not  been  kept  until  within  a  few  years ; 
but  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
time  of  the  clipper  ships  not  more  than 
ten  first-cabin  passengers  were  expected 
on  any  one  ship.  As  it  is  now,  the  differ- 
ent steam-ship  lines  entering  the  port  of 
New  York  employ  several  men  to  look 
after  the  landing  of  passengers.  Their 
duties  are  mainly  directed  to  steerage 
people  ;  but  recently  they  have  also  kept 
records  of  those  who  come  over  in  either 
first  or  second  class.  From  these  rec- 
ords, kept  in  the  Barge  Office  in  New 
York  City,  it  appears  that  ocean  travel 
varies  according  to  the  business  situa- 
tion in  this  country.  Following  is  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  number  of  cabin  passengers 
that  arrived  at  this  port  during  the  years 
between  1881  and  1890,  inclusive  :  1881, 
51,229;  1882,  57,947;  1883,  58,596; 
1884,  59,503  ;  1885,  55,160 ;  1886,  68,- 
742;  1887,  78,792;  1888,  86,302;  1889, 
96,686 ;  1890,  99,189. 

From  one  point  of  \'iew,  at  least,  these 
figures  are  very  striking.  In  1889  there 
was  a  great  show  in  Paris  that  attracted 
world-wide  attention  and  interest.     In 
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the  spring  of  that  year  every  steam-ship 
agent  announced  to  prospective  passen- 
gers that  all  vessels  would  be  crowded, 
and  that  the  volume  of  passenger  traffic 
between  the  continents  would  swamp 
the  capacity  of  every  line.  But  the 
figures  speak  for  themselves.  Viewing 
the  increase  of  oceanic  travel  it  appears 
that  the  financial  depression  of  1884 
kept  many  people  at  home  who  other- 
wise might  have  crossed  the  ocean. 
After  that  distressing  season  had  passed 
travel  resumed  its  normal  condition, 
and  an  increase  may  be  noted  with  each 
year.  When  finances  in  this  country  had 
been  somewhat  adjusted  we  find  that 
86,302  cabin  passengers  landed  at  New 
York  in  1888.  Then  came  the  Paris  Ex- 
position, and  the  record  for  1889  is  96,- 
G86.  That  was  the  greatest  year  for 
ocean  travel  known  theretofore.  Yet 
1890  came  along,  and  the  record  of  1889 
had  been  broken.  The  total  number  of 
arrivals  of  cabin  passengers  for  that 
year  being  99,189. 

These  figures  mean  that  Americans 
are  getting  rich  enough  to  travel ;  noth- 
ing more.  An  agent  of  an  excursion 
company  said  to  me  during  1889  : 

"It  doesn't  need  an  Exposition  in  Paris 
to  induce  travel.  Europe  is  the  load- 
stone !  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  show 
people  that  they  can  get  to  Europe  at  a 
moderate  cost,  and  that  fetches  'em." 

The  same  men  who  keep  these  records 
at  the  Barge  Office  say  that  at  least 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  arrivals  from 
Europe  represent  people  who  live  in 
this  country ;  that  is,  that  not  more 
than  20,000  people  during  1890  arrived 
in  New  York  who  did  not  live  here,  or 
who  were  not  returning  to  their  homes. 
Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  here 
that  New  York  has  become  to  so  great  a 
degree  the  port  to  which  transatlantic 
business  tends,  that  not  more  than  fif- 
teen per  cent,  of  either  immigrants  or 
cabin  passengers  land  at  any  other  port. 
A  few  go  to  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  or 
Baltimore  ;  and  a  few  come  in  via  Que- 
bec and  the  northern  border  ;  but  the 
figvires  at  New  York  really  represent  the 
volume  of  passenger  traffic. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  an  exact 
comparison  between  the  traffic  now  and 
when  passenger  steam-ships  first  began 
to  run  between  this  country  and  Europe ; 


but  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Cu- 
nards,  beginning  in  1840,  had  only  four 
regular  vessels.  Now  there  are  twelve 
steam-ship  lines  who  have  regular  sailing 
days  each  week,  and  some  have  sailings 
twice  and  three  times  a  week  ;  they  a^ 
terminate  or  begin  in  New  York,  and  on 
these  lines  there  are  eighty-four  steam- 
ships which  carry  saloon  and  steerage 
passengers.  These  lines  make  landings 
at  Queenstown,  Liverpool,  Southampton, 
Havre,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Moville  (Lon- 
donderry), Glasgow,  Antwerp,  Boulogne, 
Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  and  Copen- 
hagen. No  line  employs  less  than 
four  boats,  and  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Line  keeps  twenty-one  in  commis- 
sion. The  North  German  Lloyd  Com- 
pany has  the  largest  fleet  of  express 
steam-ships  ;  there  are  twelve  in  com- 
mission between  New  York,  Southamp- 
ton, and  Bremen.  This  great  fleet  of 
eighty-four  vessels  is  composed  of  the 
following  hnes,  given  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  established  :  Cunard 
Line,  1840  ;  Inman  Line,  1850  ;  Ham- 
burg-American Line,  1856  ;  Anchor 
Line,  1856  ;  North  German  Lloyd  Line, 
1857 ;  French  Line  (Compagnie  Gene- 
rale  Transatlantique),  1862 ;  Guion 
Line,  1864;  White  Star  Line,  1870; 
Netherlands  Line,  1872  ;  State  Line, 
1872  ;  Red  Star  Line,  1873  ;  Thingvalla 
Line,  1879.  Besides  these  Knes  there 
is  also  the  Anchor  Line,  Fabre  Line, 
and  the  Florio  Line  to  Mediterranean 
poi-ts  ;  Wilson  Line  to  London,  and  also 
to  Hull ;  National  Line  to  London,  and 
also  to  Liverpool ;  Hill  Line  to  London  ; 
Union  Line  to  Hamburg ;  Bordeaux 
Line  to  Bordeaux,  and  Baltic  Line  to 
Stettin.  All  these  lines  carry  passen- 
gers. 

This  record,  of  course,  takes  no  ac- 
coimt  of  the  lines  to  the  South  Ameri- 
can continent  or  to  Pacific  ports. 
Freight  lines,  of  which  there  are  several, 
are  out  of  the  question  for  the  moment. 

A  great  many  passengers  are  more 
anxious  about  the  table -fare  upon  an 
ocean  steam-ship  than  about  the  state- 
rooms, saloons,  smoking-rooms,  and 
other  matters  of  transient  comfort. 
There  is  really  no  need  for  worry  about 
the  table.  There  is  always  enough,  and 
on  the  best  boats  there  is  always  a  great 
variety. 
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On  one  of  tlie  recent  departures  of  a 
great  liner  from  this  port  her  larder  was 
stocked  as  follows  : 

20,000  pounds  of  fresh  beef  (a  portion  of  this, 
although  all  was  available,  was  intended  for 
the  return  trip,  beef  being  cheaper  here  than 
in  Liverpool)  ;  fresh  pork,  500  pounds  ;  mut- 
ton, 3,500  pounds;  lamb,  450  pounds;  veal, 
500  pounds;  sausage,  200  pounds  ;  liver,  230 
pounds  ;  corned  beef,  2,900  pounds;  salt  pork, 
2,200  pounds;  bacon,  479  pounds;  hams,  500 
pounds  ;  tongues,  8  dozen  ;  sweetbreads,  200  ; 
fish,  assorted,  2,100  pounds  ;  oysters,  5,000  ; 
clams.  5.000  ;  soft-shell  crabs,  500  ;  green  tur- 
tle, 200  pounds  ;  turkeys,  50 ;  geese,  50  ;  fowls, 
248 ;  chickens,  150;  squabs,  300  ;  snipe,  500  ; 
quail,  500  ;  ducklings,  216  ;  wild  game,  108 
pair.  Butter,  1,500  pounds;  eggs,  1,200; 
condensed  milk,  400 quarts;  fresh  milk,  1,000 
quarts  ;  ice  cream,  400  quarts.  Apples,  12  bar- 
rels ;  pears,  10  boxes ;  musk-melons,  100 ; 
water-melons,  60  ;  oranges,  16  boxes ;  peaches, 
10  crates ;  bananas,  10  bunches;  huckleberries, 
100  quarts  ;  gooseberries,  100  quarts ;  cherries, 
250  quarts ;  currants,  100  pounds ;  grapes,  75 
pounds  ;  lemons,  14  cases  ;  pineapples,  100  ; 
plums,  150  quarts ;  strawberries,  250  quarts ; 
raspberries,  250  quarts.  Flour,  125  barrels; 
potatoes,  140  barrels ;  lettuce,  72  dozen  ;  as- 
paragus, 30  dozen;  green  peas,  beans,  toma- 
toes, 15  crates  each  ;  Brussels  sprouts,  10  bas- 
kets. Crackers,  cakes  in  large  variety,  and  a 
quantity  of  pickles,  sauces,  spices,  extracts, 
pates  de  foie  gras,  truffles,  caviare,  canned  and 
dried  and  fresh  vegetables,  and  general  gro- 
ceries in  the  most  generous  quantity.  About 
500  other  items  appeared  on  her  list  of  stores 
besides  wines,  spirits,  beer,  mineral  waters, 
cigars,  etc. 

One  of  the  bills  of  fare  presented  to 
first-cabin  passengers  from  such  a  com- 
missariat is  here  given. 

Soups. 
Turtle  and  Spring. 

Fish. 
Scotch  Salmon  and  Sauce  Hollandaise. 

Entrees. 

Blanquettes  de  Poulet  aux  Champignons. 

Filets  de  Boeuf  k  la  Bordelaise. 

Cailles  sur  Canapes. 

Joints. 

Saddle  of  Mutton  and  Jelly. 

Beef  and  Yorkshire  Pudding. 

York  Ham  and  Champagne  Sauce. 

Poultry. 

Roast  Turkey  and  Truffles. 

Spring  Ducklings. 

Vegetables. 

Pommes  de  Terre  Duchesse. 

Asparagus.     Potatoes.     Parsnips. 


Sweets. 

International  Pudding. 

Ehubarb  with  Custard. 

Strawberry  Jam.     Tartlets.     Sandwich. 

Pastry. 

Genoese  Pastry.     Marlborough  Pudding. 

Gooseberry  Souffles. 

Lemon  Cream. 

Dessert. 
Seville  Oranges.     Black  Hamburg  Grapes. 
English  Walnuts.    Madeira  Nuts.    Cantaloupes. 
Cafe  Noir, 

Following  is  a  literal  copy  of  a  bill  of 
fare  for  a  second-cabin  dinner  on  a  fa- 
vorite steamship  : 

Soup. — Julienne. 

Fisn. — Boiled  Rock  Fish,  butter  sauce. 

Meats. — Haricot  of  mutton ;  roast  beef, 
baked  potatoes ;  boiled  mutton,  caper  sauce ; 
mashed  turnips  ;  potatoes. 

Rice  pudding  ;  apple  tart  ;  small  pastry. 
Biscuits  and  cheese. 

So  the  accommodations  on  board  ship 
have  kept  pace  with  the  growing  traffic 
and  the  increasing  demand  for  luxuri- 
ous appointments.  Vessels  now  are 
lighted  by  electricity  in  every  quarter, 
including  even  the  steerage  ;  there  is 
ample  room  for  exercises  and  games  on 
deck ;  there  are  well-stocked  libraries 
and  music-rooms,  no  well-ordered  ship 
being  without  a  piano  or  organ,  and 
some  have  both ;  smoking-rooms  are 
usually  on  the  upper  deck  ;  electric  an- 
nunciators are  handy ;  bath-rooms  are 
numerous;  the  thrashing  of  the  screw 
is  heard  faintly  at  the  worst ;  there  is 
plenty  and  a  variety  of  food  ;  and  in 
short,  the  majority  of  cabin  passengers 
fare  for  a  week  better,  and  are  surround- 
ed by  more  appointments  of  wealth  and 
luxury  than  they  are  accustomed  to  in 
their  own  homes. 

Some  specially  interesting  features 
have  been  introduced  into  the  North 
German  Lloyd  service,  and  also  on  the 
express  steamers  of  the  Hamburg- Amer- 
ican Line  to  make  a  voyage  attractive. 
Among  these  is  the  band  that  accom- 
panies every  vessel.  The  performers 
are  the  stewards  of  the  second  cabin, 
who  must  not  only  be  good  waiters  but 
good  musicians  as  well.  They  play 
through  the  long  first-cabin  dinner, 
which  lasts  from  one  to  two  hours,  and 
again  on  deck  in  the  evening.  There 
are  no  Sunday  services  on  these  boats, 
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but  in  the  morning  the  band  plays  hymn 
tunes,  and  in  the  evening  there  is  a 
"  sacred "  concert.  All  German  and 
American  hoUdays  are  observed  on 
board,  special  attention  being  paid  to 
the  Fourth  of  Jul}'  and  Washington's 
Birthday,  and  particularly  so  on  an  east- 
ward trip  if  the  holiday  occurs  when  the 
vessel  is  only  a  day  or  so  out  from  New 
York  ;  when  Christmas  comes  to  the 
travellers  at  sea,  they  find  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  a  German  festival,  in  which 
there  is  no  lack  of  a  brightly  adorned 
and  illuminated  tree.  The  steerage  pas- 
sengers are  not  forgotten  on  these  occa- 
sions ;  amusements  and  a  special  feast 
are  pro\dded  for  them. 

The  French  Line  has  some  remark- 
able features  of  its  own.  Baggage  may 
be  checked  by  it  to  any  point  in  France. 
The  company  provides  a  special  train 
that  waits   on   the   steamship   dock   in 
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Havre,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel 
from  New  York  takes  the  passengers 
and  baggage  to  Paris  at  once,  and  puts 
them  in  close  connection  with  trains  for 
other  parts  of  the  continent.  This  sys- 
tem of  transfer  and  checking  baggage 
applies  not  only  to  cabin  passengers,  but 
to  those  in  the  steerage  as  well,  and  the 
French  line  is  the  only  line  that  makes 
such  arrangementfe.     It  is  also  the  only 


line  that  supphes  immigrants  with  all 
necessary  utensils,  including  bedding  ; 
and,  more  than  that,  it  provides  a  whole- 
some wine  at  all  meals  in  the  steerage, 
and  cognac  once  a  day. 

French  festivals  and  American  holi- 
days are  celebrated  on  board  by  con- 
certs, balls,  dinner  parties,  and  extra 
luxuries  at  the  regular  meals.  Enter- 
tainment is  provided  for  the  steerage 
passengers,  and  a  special  menu  is  fur- 
nished for  the  festal  days.  On  such  oc- 
casions, too,  the  ships  are  gayly  deco- 
rated with  bunting  from  stem  to  stern. 
Another  unique  and  pleasant  feature 
of  the  voyage  on  a  French  Une  is  the 
"  Captain's  Dinner."  This  takes  place 
just  previous  to  the  termination  of  the 
trip,  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  farewell 
celebration  in  token  of  good-Avill  be- 
tween the  passengers  and  the  officere 
who  have  safely  conducted  them  over 
the  ocean.  Champagne  is 
furnished  by  the  company 
without  extra  charge  at  this 
dinner,  and  toast  and 
speech-making  follow. 

On  the  British  lines  Sun- 
day is  suitably  observed ; 
the  captain,  in  full  uniform, 
supported  by  his  officers, 
reads  the  Church  of  England 
services,  to  which  all  on 
board  are  invited.  Ameri- 
can and  British  holidays  are 
also  observed  in  a  fitting 
manner,  the  vessels  being  al- 
ways "  dressed  "  for  the  oc- 
casion. These  lines  also 
have  a  parting  dinner,  usu- 
ally one  or  two  evenings  be- 
fore arrival  in  port. 

All  incoming  steamers  are 
signalled  off  Fire  Island  or 
Sandy  Hook,  their  arrival  is 
telegraphed  to  the  Quaran- 
tine station  and  the  ship-news 
office,  and  in  about  three  hours  the  ves- 
sel reaches  Quarantine  from  Fire  Island, 
or  about  one  hour  from  Sandy  Hook.  At 
Quarantine  the  health  officer  boards  her, 
and  if  it  is  found  that  she  has  no  case  of 
contagious  disease  on  board  she  is  per- 
mitted to  proceed  to  her  dock,  which 
she  reaches  in  about  one  hour  and  a  half, 
including  the  time  of  examination  by 
the  health  officer ;  but  if  she  has  any  se- 
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Smoking-room  of  a  French  Liner. 


rious  case  on  board  she  is  detained  at 
Quarantine  until  she  receives  orders 
from  the  health  officer  to  land  her  pas- 
sengers. As  soon  as  the  vessel  is  re- 
ported inside  Sandy  Hook  the  revenue 
cutter  starts  down  the  bay  to  meet  her, 
with  the  customs  officers  on  board. 
The  boarding  officer  places  several  staff 
officers  on  board,  who  go  immediately 
to  the  saloon,  where  declarations  are 
made  and  signed  by  the  saloon  passen- 
gers as  to  the  contents  of  their  trunks, 
etc.,  and  all  baggage  is  searched  on  ar- 
rival of  the  vessel  at  her  dock,  when 
those  who  attempt  "  monkeying  "  with 
the  customs  officials  will  find  out  that 
the  Kttle  trick  does  not  pay. 

Meantime,  how  do  the  steerage  folk 
get  on  ? 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  British 
governmental  bill  of  fare.  This  was  in- 
stituted when  clipper  ships  were  in 
vogue.  It  was  ordered  that  a  minimum 
weekly  allowance  of  raw  food  should  be 
provided  for  every  adult  third-class  pas- 
senger as  follows  : 


3|  pounds  bread,  or  biscuit,  not  inferior  in 
quality  to  navy  biscuit  ;  1  pound  flour;  1^ 
pound  oatmeal;  1^  pound  rice;  \l  pound 
peas  ;  1^^  pound  beef  ;  1  pound  pork  ;  2  pounds 
potatoes ;  2  ounces  tea  ;  1  pound  sugar ;  ^ 
ounce  mustard  ;  ^  ounce  ground  black  pepper ; 
2  ounces  salt ;  1  gill  vinegar. 

A  government  inspector  saw  to  it  that 
these  items  or  their  equivalents  were 
provided  upon  the  depai-ture  of  every 
ship  carrying  third-class  passengers, 
and  that  no  ship  went  to  sea  without  be- 
ing provisioned  for  thirty  days.  The 
allowance,  however,  proved  not  to  be  al- 
together generous,  and  many  passen- 
gers brought  stores  of  their  own  along. 
In.  any  event,  each  passenger  had  to  pre- 
pare his  own  meals  at  the  cook's  galley, 
for  the  number  of  cooks  furnished  was 
always  insufficient.  The  kitchen  is  nev- 
er commodious  at  the  best,  aboard  ship, 
and  it  needs  no  imagination  to  picture 
the  struggle  of  immigrants,  one  against 
another,  for  a  turn  at  the  fire.  The 
government  requisition  is  still  in  force, 
but  it  is  substantially  a  dead  letter,  for 
not  only  the  British  but  all  European 
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Bteamship  companies  now  provide  ample 
fare  for  all  steerage  passengers. 

A  young  man  who  crossed  in  the 
steerage  last  year  described  his  fare  to 
the  writer,  thus :  "At  breakfast,"  he 
said,  "  we  usually  had  oatmeal  porridge 
and  molasses,  with  coffee  in  plenty,  and 


cook  their  own  food  now,  but  they  have 
to  provide  their  own  cups,  plates,  and 
other  utensils,  as  well  as  their  own  bed- 
ding. 

All  cajDtains  of  passenger  steam-ships 
are  scrupulous^  attentive  to  the  needs 
of    their   steerage   passengers.     Not    a 
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rolls  and  butter.  This  was  varied  by 
hash  instead  of  porridge  on  some  days, 
or  perhaps  an  Irish  stew ;  but  fresh 
baked  rolls  and  butter  were  always  in 
abundance.  There  was  always  soup  at 
dinner,  and  some  boiled  beef,  pork,  or 
fish,  with  potatoes  and  bread.  Supper 
did  not  amount  to  much,  but  there  was 
plenty  of  plain,  good  stuff  to  eat.  Roast 
beef  and  plum  duff  were  served  at  Sun- 
day's dinner." 

This  food  was  served  to  the  steerage 
passengers  by  stewards,  but  there  was 
no  placing  of  dishes  opposite  the  jias- 
senger's  plate.  The  general  meal  was 
set  down  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  and 
"help  yourself"  was  the  order  of  the 
day.     The  steerage  passengers  do  not 


day  passes  that  they  do  not  make  a 
personal  inspection  of  this  department, 
and  they  are  always  approachable  in  the 
event  of  complaints  arising  on  the  part 
of  the  poorest  travellers.  It  is  related 
of  one  old-time  Commander — Captain 
John  Mirehouse — that  in  order  to  as- 
sure himself  of  the  proper  quality  and 
preparation  of  the  steerage  food,  he  in- 
variably had  his  hmch  served  from  the 
steerage  galley  at  the  dinner  hour  ;  and 
he  used  to  declare  that  his  lunches  were 
as  wholesome  and  palatable  as  he  could 
desire. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  steerage 
passengers  are  all  inuuigi-ants.  Odd  as 
it  may  seem,  there  are  many  world  wan- 
derers who   cross   and   recross   in  the 
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steerage,  who  travel  over  great  parts  of 
the  woi'kl,  and  who,  in  their  class,  are  as 
indepentleut  as  the  more  luxuriously 
accommodated  cabin  people.  Besides 
these  cuiious  characters  there  are  Scot- 
tish cai^jenters  and  other  mechanics 
who  come  over  here  for  a  few  months 
at  a  time  to  take  advantage  of  higher 
wages,  and  who  return  as  they  came 
when  Christmas  draws  nigh.  It  will 
doubtless  cause  astonishment  to  most 
readers  to  learn  that  when  the  Teutonic 
made  her  last  voyage  to  Europe,  in  De- 
cember, 1890,  she  carried  1,400  passen- 
gers, more  than  1,000  of  whom  were 
in  the  steerage. 

The  immigrant  business  has  come  to 
be  so  imj)ortant  a  feature  in  transatlan- 
tic passenger  traffic,  that  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  conclude  this  article 
with  a  few  figures  that  show  somewhat 
of  its  growth  and  proportions,  and  also 
the  method  of  handling  the  immigrants. 
At  least  eighty  -  five  per 
cent,  of  all  immigration  to 
the  United  States  comes 
through  the  port  of  New 
York.  The  Board  of  Im- 
migration was  not  estab- 
lished until  1847,  and  pre- 
vious to  that  time  records 
were  rather  loosely  kept. 
The  official  figures,  how- 
ever, have  been  obtained,* 
showing  that  between  1783 
and  1847,  1,063,567  im- 
migrants came  to  this 
country;  between  1847 
and  1873  there  were 
4,933,562  ;  a  marked  faU- 
ing  off  in  the  annual  aver- 
age occurring  diu'ing  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  ;  be- 
tween 1873  and  1890,  in- 
clusive, 4,910,864.  Immi- 
gration was  heaviest  in  the 
years  1881, 1882,  and  1883, 
the  figures  being  441,064  ; 
455,450 ;  and  388,267,  re- 
spectively. The  greatest 
arrival  of  immigrants  in 
any  one  day  was  on  Mav 
11^  1887,  when  nearly  10,000  were  landed 
at  this  port.  The  greatest  number  ever 
brought  by  a  single  ship  was  1,767,  by 

•  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  George  W.  Esslinger, 
assistant  to  Captain  John  £.  Moore,  landing  agent. 


the  Egj'pt,  National  Line,  in  1873.  This 
good  ship  was  destroyed  by  fire,  July, 
1890,  in  midocean,  on  her  way  to  the 
eastward,  but  fortunately  not  a  life  was 
lost. 

On  the  arrival  of  each  vessel  at  her 
dock  she  is  boarded  by  the  Immigration 
Department  boarding  officer,  and  the 
Customs  inspector  and  his  assistants  ; 
the  latter  examine  the  immigrants'  bag- 
gage, and  sometimes  add  considerable 
to  Unt'le  Samuel's  bank  account  in  the 
way  of  duties  or  the  confiscation  of 
smuggled  articles.  Their  baggage  is 
then  checked  and  placed  on  board  the 
transfer  boats  and  barges,  which  convey 
them  to  the  Barge  Office,  where  they  are 
examined  by  a  medical  staff  and  then 
passed  to  the  registration  department  in 
that  building  ;  here  they  give  their 
name,  age,  occupation,  nationality,  and 
destination  ;  if  they  appear  as  though 
they   were    liable  to   become   a  public 
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charge,  in  compliance  with  an  Act  of 
Congress,  they  are  retiu-ned,  by  the  same 
vessel  on  which  they  arrived,  to  the 
place  from  which  they  came.  But  an 
opportunity  is  given  to  their  friends,  if 
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any  should  call,  to  guarantee  that  they 
will  not  become  a  public  charge,  and  they 
are  then  allowed  to  leave  the  department 
in  the  custody  of  their  friends.  Parties 
seeking  friends  call  at  the  information 
bureau,  and  if  they  satisfy  the  clerk  as 
to  their  identity  the}'  are  allowed  to  take 
their  friends  away.  On  leaving  the 
steam-ship  checks  are  given  to  them  for 
their  baggage,  and  it  is  stored  at  the 
Barge  Office  free  of  charge,  and  kept  till 
called  for. 

There  is  a  railroad  ticket  office  in  the 
Barge  Office,  where  all  the  trunk  lines 
are  represented  by  one  general  agent,  a 
sort  of  pool,  and  here  the  immigrant  can 
secure  tickets  to  any  point  and  have 
baggage  checked  to  destination  ;  and  at 
no  other  place  can  tickets  be  procured 
at  such  low  rates,  nor  can  anyone  but 


an  immigrant  get  such  a  low  rate.  Each 
immigrant  is  allowed  150  pounds  of 
baggage  free,  and  the  railroad  companies 
transfer  them  and  their  baggage  from 
the  Barge  Office  to  their  respective  de- 
pots free  of  charge. 

A  temporary  hospital  is  located  in  the 
Barge  Office,  where  immigrants  not 
seriously  ill  are  kept,  and  those  who 
may  have  any  serious  illness  are  sent  to 
hospitals  under  contract  with  the  de- 
partment for  such  patients. 

Each  steamship  company  was  formerly 
required  to  pay  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  a  head  tax  of  $2.50  for  each 
alien  steerage  passenger  ;  this  fee  was 
reduced  to  $1.00,  and  some  years  ago  it 
was  still  further  reduced  to  fifty  cents, 
the  present  rate.  This  tax  goes  to  what 
is  known  as  the  Immigrant  Fund. 


The  Steamer's  Barber  Shop. 
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A   KANGAROO   HUNT. 

By  Birge  Harrison. 


IN  the  log-book  of  Captain  Cook's  first 
voyage  around  the  world  we  find  it  re- 
corded, under  date  of  July  14,  1770, 
that  "  Mr.  Gore,  who  went  out  this  day 
with  his  gun,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
kill  one  of  the  animals  which  had  been  so 
much  the  subject  of  our  speculation,  .  .  . 
and  which  is  called  by  the  natives  kan- 
guroo."  This  specimen  (so  fortunately 
killed  by  Mr.  Gore)  was  in  all  probabihty 
the  first  kangaroo  ever  brought  down 
by  the  gun  of  the  white  man  ;  but,  apart 
from  the  question  of  its  priority,  the 
feat  could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise 
remarkable,  for  at  that  time  Australia 
swarmed  from  end  to  end  with  count- 
less millions  of  these  curious  creatures. 
Not  one  of  its  desolate  plains  or  ghostly 
eucalyptus  glades  but  was  dotted  more 
or  less  thickly  with  some  of  the  many 
species  of  Macropidce ;  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  never,  in  any  other  country  in 


the  world,  has  any  animal  been  so  widely 
disseminated  or  so  numerous  as  was  the 
kangaroo  in  primeval  Australia. 

But  a  hundi-ed  years  of  civilization 
have  wrought  a  change.  The  great  mar- 
supial has  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
most  settled  portions  of  the  coiuitry,  and 
in  many  of  the  wilder  parts  has  become 
as  rare  an  apparition  to-day  as  is  the 
American  bison  upon  the  plains  of  Mon- 
tana. Indeed,  one  humorous  gentle- 
man whom  I  met  in  Melbourne  professed 
to  regard  the  kangaroo  as  an  entirely 
mjiihical  animal,  deserving  only  to  be 
classed  with  the  sea-serpent,  the  dragon, 
and  the  "  bunyip  "  of  the  black  fellow, 
whose  awful  voice  is  heard  in  the  dead 
silence  of  the  midnight  forest,  but  whose 
fonn  has  never  yet  been  seen  of  man. 
Without  taking  this  waggish  proposi- 
tion too  seriously,  one  would  not  go  far 
wrong  in  accepting  its  general  tenor  as 
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indicating  fairly  well  tlie  true  state  of 
the  case ;  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
kangaroo  has  so  nearly  di8a])peared  from 
most  of  its  old  haunts  as  to  have  already 
taken  on  some  of  that  legendai'y  interest 
which  belongs  to  things  of  other  days. 
They  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
mote parts  of  Gippsland,  in  Queensland, 
and  notably  in  the  unsettled  portions  of 
western  Australia  ;  but  to  be  found  at 
all  in  the  year  of  grace  1890,  they  must  be 
sought  for  diligently,  and  the  sportsman 
who  comes  to  AustraUa  to-day  with  the 
expectation  of  finding  kangaroos  behind 
every  bush,  will  stand  a  very  fair  chance 
of  disappointment. 

For  this  state  of  affairs  the  kangaroo 
has  only  to  thank  his  own  abnormal  ap- 
petite. In  the  early  days  he  was  not 
only  tolerated  by  the  colonists,  but  was 
even  regarded  with  a  certain  degree  of 
favor,  as  a  harmless  creature  who  could 
be  counted  upon  to  furnish  them  with  a 
never-failing  supply  of  fresh  meat ;  but 
when  a  little  closer  acquaintance  discov- 
ered the  fact  that  he  was  a  most  vora- 
cious feeder ;  that  one  kangaroo,  in  fact, 
devoured  as  much  grass  as  four  or  five 
sheep ;  the  squatters  declared  war  upon 
the  whole  stupid,  mild-eyed  tribe,  and 
inaugurated  a  system  of  extermination 
whose  relentless  prosecution  has  finally 
resulted  in  the  nearly  total  extermina- 
tion of  the  species  —  in  Victoria,  at 
least.  Regarded  from  the  sportsman's 
point  of  view,  their  disappearance  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  regretted  ;  for  their  keen 
scent,  their  fine  sense  of  hearing,  and 
their  extreme  fleetness,  were  aU  quali- 
ties which  rendered  them  a  most  at- 
tractive kind  of  game,  whether  for  stalk- 
ing or  for  running  with  the  hounds. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that,  when 
viewed  from  the  squatter's  stand-point, 
they  were  little  better  than  a  noxious 
pest,  and  their  extermination  was  a  con- 
summation much  to  be  desired.  In 
some  parts  of  Victoria  they  formerly 
outnumbered  the  sheep  as  two  to  one, 
and  old  shepherds  have  told  me  that  it 
was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  the 
sheep  and  the  kangaroos  feeding  to- 
gether upon  the  plains  ;  as  many  as  two 
or  three  thousand  kangaroos  fi-equently 
accompanying  a  flock  of  a  thousand 
sheep.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  "  sta- 
tion "  which,  in  1850.  could  barely  graze 
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five  thousand  sheep,  can  now  be  made  to 
carry  forty  thousand  without  any  dan- 
ger of  overstocking.  Hence  the  very 
natural  desire  of  the  squatters  to  rid 
the  country  of  so  formidable  a  competi- 
tor. 

The  work  of  extermination  was  at 
first  prosecuted  by  means  of  great 
stockaded  kangaroo  pens  or  yards, 
which  were  built  with  a  wide,  funnel- 
shaped  entrance,  the  flanges  of  which 
extended  out  a  mile  or  two  into  the  ad- 
jacent country.  These  were  erected  at 
intervals  over  the  country,  wherever  the 
kangaroos  were  most  numerous ;  and 
once  a  month,  or  so,  all  the  neighboring 
squatters  would  join  in  a  grand  kan- 
garoo "  drive."  Fifteen  or  twenty 
sqviare  miles  of  country  would  be  sur- 
rounded, and  all  the  animals  within  this 
radius  urged  gently  into  the  wide  mouth 
of  the  inclosure,  and  then  forced  into 
the  pen  at  its  further  extremity.  From 
three  to  five  thousand  kangaroos  were 
frequently  secured  at  a  single  drive — 
not  to  mention  the  hundreds  of  walla- 
by bandicoots,  native  cats,  and  other 
small  creatures  which  were  inevitably 
caught  in  the  general  round-up.  The 
sheep,  of  course,  had  the  previous  day 
been  chased  out  of  the  region  of  the 
proposed  battue. 

When  the  animals  were  all  within  the 
pen  the  gates  were  closed,  and  the  dan- 
gerous "  old  men  "  shot  down  with  the 
rifle.  The  rest  were  then  slaughtered 
with  waddies  and  short  iron  bars — pow- 
der and  ball  being  held  far  too  precious 
for  such  work.  When  the  kangaroos 
became  so  scarce  that  these  drives  could 
no  longer  be  continued  with  advantage, 
the  scattered  survivors  were  hunted 
down  with  dogs  and  horses.  This  was 
a  dangerous  but  very  fascinating  species 
of  sport,  requiring  trained  horses  and 
the  most  expert  horsemanship  ;  for  the 
kangaroo,  when  disturbed,  always  makes 
for  the  thickest  sci-ub  in  the  region,  and 
if  the  rider  who  follows  is  inexpert  in 
the  ways  of  bush  horsemanship,  he 
stands  an  excellent  chance  of  having  his 
brains  dashed  out  against  an  overhang- 
ing limb,  or  his  legs  crushed  against  the 
trunk  of  a  tree.  Sometimes,  too,  the  mild 
and  gentle  kangaroo  himseK  becomes  a 
serious  source  of  danger  ;  for  an  "  old 
man,"  when  winded  and  brought  to  bay, 
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frequently  proves  himself  a  most  re- 
doubtable enemy.  When  thus  coraered 
he  will  generally  turn  fiercely  upon  his 
pursuers,  and  as  the  dogs  attack  him 
he  will  lift  them  one  by  one  in  his  arms 
and  disembowel  them  with  a  single 
downward  stroke  of  his  sharp  and  pow- 
erful hind  hoof.  When  his  only  aggres- 
sor happens  to  be  a  man,  he  has  been 
known  to  leap  upon  the  horse's  haunch- 
es, seize  the  rider  about  the  neck  from 
behind,  and  drag  him  from  his  seat, 
and  then  woe  betide  the  unfortunate 
wretch,  for  his  chances  are  small  indeed. 
In  certain  parts  of  Queensland  and 
northern  Australia  this  wild  style  of 
kangaroo  himting  is  still  indulged  in  by 
the  rough-riders  of  the  "back  blocks  ;" 
but  the  day  is  past  in  Victoria  when  that 
or  any  other  systematic  method  of  exter- 
mination is  necessary ;  and  the  day  has 
not  yet  come  for  that  leisured  class  of 
ardent  sportsmen  who  will  one  day  pre- 
serve the  kangaroo  for  hunting  purposes, 
as  the  deer  and  the  wild  boar  are  to-day 
preserved  in  the  state  forests  of  France 
and  Germany.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  someone  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  has  not  been 
inspired  to  give  us  the  result  of  his 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  it  is 
with  the  feeling  that  this  hiatus  ought 
to  be  at  least  partially  filled  up,  that  I 
have  been  induced  to  add  my  own  mite 
to  the  intimate  history  of  an  interesting 
animal  which  is  fast  disappearing,  and 
wiU  before  long  exist  no  more  in  a  state 
of  nature. 

For  some  time  after  arriving  in  Aus- 
traHa,  I  was  almost  in  despair  of  being 
able  to  gratify  my  ardent  desires  in  the 
way  of  kangaroo  hunting.  Indeed,  the 
difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  the  quest 
seemed  so  great  that  I  had  nearly  relin- 
quished all  hope  of  adding  the  great 
marsupial  to  my  sportsman's  tally,  and 
had  regretfully  concluded  to  content 
myself  with  wallaby,  parrots,  ducks, 
and  the  ubiquitous  bunny,  when,  by  the 
merest  chance,  I  stumbled  upon  an  ex- 
citing and  -quite  successful  kangaroo 
hunt.  Before  describing  this  little  ex- 
perience, however,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  explain  briefly  a  few  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  queer  quadruped  in  question  ; 
for  the  ways  of  the  kangaro6  are  as  the 


ways  of  no  other  animal  upon  the  face 
of  the  globe,  and  aU  systems  of  hunting 
which  are  employed  elsewhere  have  had 
to  be  modified  to  meet  some  of  the 
strange  instincts  and  habits  of  this  most 
original  of  beasts. 

To  begin  with,  the  kangaroo  is  a  mar- 
supial, or  pouch-bearer,  the  females  of 
the  species  being  provided  with  a  pecu- 
liar furry  sack  under  the  belly,  in  which 
they  dispose  their  young  in  case  of  sud- 
den attack  or  need  of  hasty  flight.  But, 
as  nearly  all  the  other  native  animals  of 
Australia  are  also  marsupial — even  down 
to  the  modest  Httle  field-mouse — the 
naturalists  have  been  sorely  puzzled  to 
place  each  specimen  in  its  own  proper 
niche  ;  and  it  would  be  a  brave  man  of 
science  who  would  to-day  assert  posi- 
tively that  some  specious  stranger  had 
not  been  allowed  to  slip  unawares  into 
the  family  group,  and  some  true,  though 
distant,  relative  had  not  been  unduly  ex- 
cluded therefrom.  However,  the  natu- 
ralists have  agreed  that  there  are  about 
thirty  distinct  varieties  of  the  kangaroo 
proper,  ranging  in  size  from  the  giant 
red  kangaroo  of  Queensland,  which 
averages  eight  feet  in  height,  down  to 
the  funny  little  kangaroo  rat  of  Victo- 
ria, which  averages  little  more  than  eight 
inches.  But  leaving  to  one  side  the 
Queensland  monster  and  the  various 
species  of  wallaby,  wallaroo,  etc.,  it  may 
be  stated  in  general  terms  that  the  true 
kangaroo,  the  fellow  to  whom  the  tenn 
belongs  par  excellence,  is  the  one  known 
to  naturalists  as  the  Macropus  giganteus. 
This  is  a  smooth-haired,  mouse-colored 
animal,  which  usually  stands  about  six 
feet  high,  and  only  very  occasionally  at- 
tains to  the  proportions  of  its  Queens- 
land cousin.  The  word  "  stand,"  em- 
ployed in  the  preceding  sentence,  is  used 
advisedly,  and  is  intended  to  carry  the 
fullest  and  most  exact  meaning  of  the 
term  ;  for  another  singular  characteris- 
tic of  the  kangaroo  is  this  biped  habit. 
Save  when  feeding  or  lying  down,  it  al- 
ways maintains  an  upright  position,  and 
the  small  fore-paws,  which  closely  resem- 
ble a  pair  of  diminutive  hands,  are  never 
used  as  a  means  of  progression.  This 
peculiarity  of  the  kangaroo  (added  to 
another  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak 
further  on)  renders  it  one  of  the  most 
difficult  animals  in  the  world  to  stalk 
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Buccessfiilly,  for  in  every  feeding  herd 
there  is  sure  to  be  at  least  one  vigilant 
"  old  man  "  always  standing  upon  guard, 
and  his  upright  position,  of  course,  en- 
ables him  to  survey  the  whole  horizon 
round  about  him,  and  to  note  any  xm- 
usual  object  long  before  it  could  ap- 
proach within  decent  range.  When 
feeding  quietly  they  sometimes  drag 
themselves  along  on  all  fours,  but  their 
usual  gait  is  a  series  of  quick  hops  upon 
the  two  hind  feet,  the  rest  of  the  body 
remaining  bunched  together  in  a  little, 
round,  rigid  ball,  which  never  alters  in 
shape  so  long  as  the  animal  is  in  motion. 
It  is  scarcely  necessarj'  to  say  that  the 
impression  produced  upon  an  unaccus- 
tomed spectator  by  a  fleeing  kangaroo 
is  most  curious  and  original.  To  con- 
vey some  idea  of  this  comical  perform- 
ance, I  can  find  no  better  simile  than 
that  of  a  rather  dumpy  sweet-potato 
which  has  been  rounded  off  at  the  lower 
extremity,  and  is  propelled  by  a  pair 
of  automatically  moving  match-sticks. 
Suppose  another  slightly  curved  match 
to  be  inserted  for  a  tail,  and  you  have  a 
very  fair  presentment  of  the  kangaroo 
in  motion.  In  the  illustration  upon 
page  425,  I  have  attempted  to  render 
something  of  this  peculiar  movement, 
but  I  am  aware  that  I  have  been  only 
partially  successful,  for,  of  course,  it  was 
impossible  to  portray  upon  a  fixed  sur- 
face the  series  of  great  undulating  bounds 
which  are  its  distingmshing  character- 
istic. At  first  sight  the  motion  appears 
rather  slow  and  lazy,  but  this  is  an  opti- 
cal delusion  which  gradually  wears  away 
as  the  vision  becomes  accustomed  to 
the  surroundings,  and  is  able  to  make 
comparisons.  In  point  of  fact,  every 
one  of  those  great  hops  covers  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  of  ground,  and,  when  the  oc- 
casion demands  it,  a  full-gi*own  animal 
can  speed  across  country  at  a  pace  which 
will  try  the  mettle  of  the  very  fleetest 
horse.  To  the  above  particulars  I  have 
only  to  add  that  the  kangaroo  is  en- 
tirely herbivorous  in  his  dietetic  habits, 
and  that  the  home  of  his  choice  is  the 
sparse  woodland  bordering  upon  great 
plains,  where  he  is  assured  at  once  of 
abundant  pasture  and  of  a  ready  shelter 
from  his  enemies. 

And  now  for  my  own  little  adventure. 
It  was,  after  all,  only  a  wee,  small  advent- 


ure, and  is  therefore  presented  with  be- 
coming diffidence ;  but  as  it  was  also  a 
genuine  adventure  so  far  as  it  went,  it 
is  put  forth  with  the  feehng  that  it  may 
perhaps  have  a  certain  historic  value.  I 
give  what  I  have  to  give,  wishing  it  were 
more. 

It  came  about  in  this  vrise.  I  was 
visiting  at  a  certain  sheep  -  station  on 
the  Fiery  Creek  plains  in  western  Vic- 
toria, when  my  friend  R.  proposed  that 
we  should  take  a  week's  holiday  upon 
Mount  Cole — partly  for  the  sake  of  a 
change  from  the  routine  of  station  life, 
and  partly  with  an  eye  to  securing  a  few 
skins  of  the  great  sulphur-crested  cock- 
atoo. These  lovely  birds  rarely  venture 
down  upon  the  open  plains,  but  are 
usually  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the 
sombre  eucalyptus  forests  upon  the 
hills.  Mount  Cole  is  one  of  the  loftiest 
spurs  of  the  great  dividing  range  of 
southern  Australia,  and,  although  its 
highest  point  is  only  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  its  commanding  po- 
sition upon  the  great  plains  of  the  Wi- 
mera  and  Fiery  Creek  lends  it  a  certain 
imposing  grandeur.  It  is  clothed  from 
base  to  summit  with  a  great  forest  of 
giant  eucalyptus,  which  was,  not  many 
years  since,  the  refuge  for  countless 
thousands  of  kangaroos.  But  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  these 
animals  are  very  rarely  seen  here  of  late 
years  ;  and  it  was  certainly  with  no  an- 
ticipation of  kangaroo  hunting  that  we 
set  off  from  the  "  station  "  that  frosty 
June  morning.  Indeed,  when  R.  put 
a  small  rifle  into  the  trap,  just  before 
starting,  it  was  with  a  joke  and  a 
smile  that  showed  the  entirely  perfunc- 
toi*y  nature  of  the  operation.  There 
were  a  couple  of  good  breech-loading 
guns,  however,  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
No.  3,  No.  6,  and  No.  10  cariridges, 
and  of  these  we  expected  to  make  good 
use.  A  pleasant  drive  of  thirty  miles 
over  the  yellow  plains,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  graceful  shioke  and 
contorted  honeysuckle  trees,  landed  us 
at  the  "  selection "  of  one  Allan  Wil- 
kinson, who  was  to  be  our  host  and 
guide.  He  was  a  long-haired,  gentle- 
eyed  native  of  fifty,  who  had  been  bom 
and  bred  upon  the  mountain,  and  was 
gifted  with  the  far  sight  and  the  slow, 
drawling  speech  of  a  typical  Western 
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trapper  of  the  old  days.  Here  we  took 
horses  and  rode  six  miles  farther  into 
the  mountains,  drawing  up  eventually  at 
a  rough  saw-miU  which  was  owned  by 
our  gentle-mannered  host.  We  made 
this  our  headquarters ;  and  for  several 
days  we  clambered  about  the  hiUs  under 
Wilkinson's  guidance,  at  times  losing 
ourselves  for  hours  in  the  cloud-banks 
which  hung  perpetually  about  the  moun- 
tain's flank,  or  anon  attaining  some 
lofty  summit  and  peering  through  the 
gray  vistas  of  eucalyptus,  and  out  over 
the  sunny  plains  to  golden  Ballarat  or 
pastoral  Evoca.  But  of  game  we  saw 
none — not  even  the  shake  of  a  bunny's 
tail.  The  cockatoos,  the  wallaby,  and 
the  mountain  goats  seemed  all  to  have 
deserted  these  usual  feeding-grounds  ; 
and  after  three  days  of  the  most  ener- 
getic hunting  our  bag  contained  only 
one  Uttle  pair  of  the  scarlet  parrots 
known  as  lowries.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents — 
came  down  as  it  knows  how  to  do  upon 
occasion  during  the  Australian  winter, 
and  we  were  glad  of  the  excuse  to  beat  a 
retreat  to  Wilkinson's  hospitable  home- 
stead in  the  foot-hills,  where  we  found 
the  uproar  of  a  growing  family  of  lusty 
young  Victorians  rather  a  relief  after 
the  strange  and  solemn  stillness  of  the 
hills.  But  still  more  grateful  to  us  was 
the  news  we  received  from  one  of  the 
boys,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  that  after- 
noon seen  a  fine  troop  of  kangaroos 
feeding  quietly  in  a  certain  clearing 
about  two  miles  distant  from  the  house. 
His  imagination  had  been  particularly 
impressed  by  the  monster  proportions 
of  a  certain  immense  "  old  man  "  who  led 
the  herd.  This  incident  was  freely  dis- 
cussed over  our  typical  Australian  sup- 
per of  mutton-pie  and  delicious  tea,  and 
E.  and  I  resolved  to  have  a  try  at  the 
herd  in  question  next  day.  In  the 
morning  we  found  the  storm  raging  as 
wildly  as  ever,  and  Wilkinson's  kindly 
eyes  twinkled  with  pleasure  as  he  looked 
out  upon  the  drenched  landscape. 

"  My  word,"  he  exclaimed,  "  we  are 
in  luck.  This  is  grand  kangaroo  weath- 
er. 

The  kangaroo  is  a  late  feeder,  so  we 
deferred  our  start  until  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  wind  was 
still  roaring  loudly  in  the  tall  gum-trees. 


and  the  rain  poured  in  streams  down 
our  glistening  oil  -  skins  when  we  set 
out.  Thanks  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  we  were  not  obUged  to  exer- 
cise any  great  caution  in  approaching 
the  feeding-ground,  and  the  duU  light 
minimized  the  chances  of  our  being 
seen.  The  only  real  danger  lay  in  the 
possibihty  of  the  game  getting  wind  of 
us,  for  no  animal  has  a  keener  scent 
than  the  kangaroo,  and  to  none  is  the 
odor  of  man  more  antipathetic.  We 
found  that  the  spot  indicated  by  young 
Wilkinson  was  a  "  selector's  "  clearing  in 
the  forest,  a  bit  of  fairly  level  ground 
half  a  mile  or  so  in  width,  which  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  a  small  valley  between 
two  low  spurs  of  the  foot-hills.  Cov- 
ered with  rich  grass,  and  surrounded  as 
it  was  on  all  sides  by  the  primeval  for- 
est, it  was  the  likeliest  place  in  the  world 
for  kangaroo,  and,  as  we  approached, 
Wilkinson  assured  us  that  we  could 
count  with  certainty  upon  their  return- 
ing frequently  to  so  favorable  a  feeding- 
ground.  We  were  rather  disappointed, 
therefore,  when,  upon  reaching  the  edge 
of  the  clearing  and  peering  through  the 
fringe  of  leaves,  we  could  discover  no 
living  object  save  a  few  horses  grazing 
peacefully  near  its  centre.  We  were 
about  to  break  cover,  when  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  few  black  spots  upon 
the  farther  edge  of  the  meadow.  These 
I  pointed  out  to  Wilkinson. 

"Kangaroo,  sure  enough,"  was  his 
whispered  reply,  and  upon  looking  close- 
ly, both  K.  and  I  could  see  the  queer, 
elongated  objects  moving  about  from 
time  to  time  as  they  grazed  quietly. 

There  were  a  good  many  of  them — 
five — seven — nine — perhaps  twelve,  of 
sizes  so  varying  as  to  suggest  the  idea 
that  they  must  all  be  members  of  one 
large  and  growing  family.  Fortimately 
for  us  the  wind  was  blowing  across  the 
clearing  from  north  to  south,  while  the 
kangaroos  were  grazing  upon  its  far 
eastern  edge,  and  we  ourselves  were 
placed  at  its  extreme  western  extremity. 
We  were  much  too  far  off  for  a  safe 
shot,  and  it  would  be  necessary,  there- 
fore, first  to  make  a  long  detour  through 
the  forest  so  as  to  approach  them  from 
behind,  and  then  to  do  a  piece  of  very 
careful  stalking ;  for  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  opposite,  close  to  which  the 
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kangaroos  were  feeding,  was  very  sparse- 
ly wooded,  and  any  moving  object  upon 
its  surface  would  be  very  likely  to  at- 


for  such  it  is — and  the  question  seems 
to  be  still  a  moot  one  among  Australian 
ornithologists ;  but  I  was  informed  that 
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tract  the  attention  of  the  watchful  sen- 
tinel of  the  herd.  Now  I  have  already 
observed  that,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, it  is  nearly  impossible  to  suc- 
cessfully stalk  a  herd  of  feeding  kanga- 
roos. First,  of  course,  because  of  the  vig- 
ilant "  old  man  "  who  is  always  on  guard  ; 
second,  and  more  important,  on  account 
of  a  strange  bird,  called  the  kangaroo- 
wamer,  which  is  always  to  be  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  feeding  herd, 
ever  ready  to  give  instant  warning  of 
the  approach  of  any  suspicious  -  look- 
ing intruder.  I  was  never  a))le  to  ob- 
tain a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this 
peculiar  habit  of  the  Australian  jay — 


in  former  times  a  kangaroo-wamer  was 
never  seen  save  in  the  company  of  its 
favorite  marsupial.  It  is,  of  course, 
just  possible  that  this  belief  might  be 
traced  to  a  certain  natural  desire  for 
poetic  symmetry  upon  the  part  of  the 
native  mind.  If  this  is  not  the  case, 
then  one  is  inevitably  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  kangaroo-warner  must  be 
sadly  in  want  of  an  occupation  at  the 
present  day.  In  any  case  he  is  a  queer 
bird,  and  another  of  his  peculiarities  is 
the  fact  that  his  spirits  seem  to  be  very 
much  afi'ected  by  a  low  barometrical 
pressure,  for  he  is  invariably  silent  in 
the  rain.     Ho  in  this  particular  we  were 
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again  singiilarly  favored  by  the  stormy 
weather. 

We  had  proceeded  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  through  the  forest  in  making  our 
detour,  when  we  came  upon  a  hard  and 
well-beaten  path  with  abundant  kangaroo 
signs  lying  all  about  it.  We  had  evident- 
ly stumbled  upon  a  track  worn  by  the 
kangaroos  in  going  to  and  from  their 
feeding-ground  ;  and  as  it  was  just  as 
evident  that  when  disturbed  they  would 
make  off  by  their  accustomed  route,  I 
decided  to  post  myself  here  with  the 
breech-loader  and  wait  events,  while  R. 
went  forward  with  the  rifle  and  made  the 
attempt  to  stalk  the  herd.  I  should  have 
been  very  pleased  to  have  undertaken  the 
latter  pai-t  of  the  programme  myself,  as 
R.  proposed  ;  but  while  I  was  as  anxious 
as  any  "  new  chum  "  could  be  to  shoot 
a  kangaroo,  I  was  still  more  anxious 
that  the  kangaroo  should  be  shot,  and  I 
was  well  aware  that  my  Rocky  Moun- 
tain experience  of  deer-stalking  might 
fail  me  in  a  new  country  and  against  a 
new  game,  while  R.,  who  was  an  expert 
bushman,  would  make  no  mistakes.  So 
I  put  a  couple  of  fresh 
cartridges  in  my  Man- 
ton  and  waited  patient- 
ly. It  was  quite  half 
an  hour  before  Wilkin- 
son and  I  saw  R.  again. 
Then  he  was  crawling 
slowly  down  the  oppo- 
site bank  toward  the 
feeding  herd,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  every  stump 
and  every  tussock  of 
grass,  and  even  wrig- 
gling along  flat  upon 
his  stomach  where  the 
cover  was  too  thin  to 
afford  protection  other- 
wise. The  kangaroos 
seemed  to  be  browsing 
in  perfect  security,  per- 
haps lulled  by  the 
weather,  and  even  the 
"  old  man  "  only  raised 
himself  occasionally  to 
gaze  about  in  a  lazy  sort 
of  a  way,  while  he  chewed 
his  last  mouthful  of  grass,  and  then  low- 
ered himself  with  a  gentle  and  graceful 
movement  and  proceeded  to  feed  again. 
He  was  a  tremendous  fellow,  seven  or 


eight  feet  in  height,  as  could  be  seen, 
even  at  tliis  distance,  and  we  were  con- 
strained to  admit  that  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  youthful  Wilkinson  had  been  en- 
tirely justified.  After  fifteen  minutes 
of  extremely  careful  stalking,  R.  suc- 
ceeded in  approaching  within  sixty 
yards  of  the  hertl  vnthout  awakening 
their  suspicions.  Then  standing  up 
boldly,  and  profiting  by  the  momentary 
surprise  of  the  kangaroos,  he  brought 
the  "old  man  "  down  with  a  well-aimed 
shot  below  and  behind  the  shoulder. 
As  had  been  foreseen,  the  rest  of  the 
herd  immediately  made  off  in  our  direc- 
tion ;  but  instead  of  scattering  pell-mell 
as  other  wild  animals  would  have  done 
under  like  circumstances,  these  queer 
denizens  of  a  queer  country  fell  into 
line  and  departed  in  regular  Indian  file, 
the  big  old  doe  leading  the  way,  and  the 
smallest  diminutive  pickaninnies  bring- 
ing up  the  rear.  The  doe  covered  the 
ground  with  tremendous  leisurely  hops, 
holding  her  fore-paws  before  her  in  a 
mincing  way  that  was  very  comical. 
The  smaller   animals  —  each  an   exact, 
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though  diminutive,  countei-part  of  the 
leader — followed  in  gradually  diminish- 
ing perspective,  every  Uttle  beggar  hop- 
ping just  a  little  more  rapidly  than  the 
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Skinning  a  Kangaroo. 


one  before  him,  until  the  fast-flying  legs 
of  the  last  puny  fellow  at  the  end  of  the 
line  were  blurred  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel  in  rapid  motion.  The  effect  of 
this  extraordinary  procession  was,  to 
my  unaccustomed  eyes,  so  altogether 
ludicrous  and  absurd,  that  I  nearly  lost 
my  shot  in  an  uncontrollable  burst  of 
laughter.  As  it  was,  I  might  just  as 
well  have  had  my  laugh  out  to  the  end, 
for  although  I  let  the  old  doe  have  both 
barrels  full  in  the  flank  as  she  passed 
me  at  twenty  yards'  distance,  she  never 
even  faltered  in  her  course,  and  had 
quite  disappeared  in  the  scrub,  with  all 
her  numerous  progeny  at  her  heels, 
before  I  had  time  to  replace  the  emp- 
ty cartridges.  The  No.  3  shot,  in  all 
probability,  had  little  more  effect  upon 
her  tough  hide  than  so  many  grains 
of  sand.  Nevertheless,  it  might  per- 
haps have  brought  her  down  if  I  had 
aimed  at  the  head,  for  one  pellet  pene- 
trating the  brain  through  the  eye  would 
have  been  sufficient.  But  the  motion 
was  so  eccentric  and  perplexing  that 
this  would  have  been  a  very  risky  shot, 
and  I  preferred  the  chance  of  stunning 


her  by  a  direct  double  charge  full  in  the 
body,  to  the  almost  absolute  certainty 
of  missing  her  altogether  by  attempting 
the  more  difficult  shot. 

While  this  curious  procession  was  de- 
filing before  me,  I  took  occasion  to  ob- 
serve carefully  the  peculiarities  of  their 
gait,  and  especially  to  note  the  use  they 
made  of  their  extremely  powerful  tail 
when  in  rapid  flight ;  for  I  had  heard 
more  than  one  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
and  some  AustraUans  seem  to  believe 
that  the  kangaroo  mainly  owes  its  ex- 
treme fleetness  to  the  aid  it  receives  from 
its  muscular  caudal  appendage.  But 
upon  this  occasion,  at  least,  I  am  able 
to  own  that  every  animal  held  its  tail 
straight  out  behind  it ;  and  if  there  had 
remained  any  doubt  upon  the  subject  the 
impressions  left  in  the  muddy  soil  would 
have  settled  the  question  beyond  cavil, 
for  the  only  imprints  were  those  of  the 
sharp-pointed  hoofs  of  the  hind  feet. 

R's  "  old  man  "  proved  to  be  a  mag- 
nificent specimen,  measuring  seven  feet 
six  inches  from  hoof  to  snout.  It  was 
fortunate  that  he  had  been  killed  out- 
right at  the  first  shot,  for  he  would  as- 
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surecUy  have  proved  himself  a  verj^  ugly 
customer  if  only  wounded  and  partially 
disabled.  Wilkinson  assured  us  that  the 
pelt  of  this  fine  fellow  would  be  worth 
more  than  a  pound  sterling  in  the  Mel- 
bourne market,  for  kangaroo  leather 
has  lately  come  into  great  demand  for 
the  higher  grades  of  bookbinding  and 
other  work  of  that  kind.  Such  is  the 
irony  of  fate  ;  the  much-hated  pest  of 
forty  years  ago  has  become  the  much- 
prized  rarity  of  to-day,  and  the  hide 
alone  of  one  kangaroo  is  worth  the 
price  of  four  fine  sheep. 

We  skinned  him  hastily — for  the  light 
was  failing  by  this  time — and  slung  the 
great  tail  and  the  hind  quarters  over  a 
pole  of  tough  black  wattle  which  Wil- 
kinson cut  out  of  the  neighboring  scrub, 
leaving  the  remainder  of  the  carcass  to 
feed  the  foxes,  the  native  cats,  and  the 
bandicoots.  It  was  all  we  could  do  to 
struggle  home  imder  the  weight  of  this 
small  haK  of  our  booty,  but  by  reliev- 
ing one  another  occasionally  we  succeed- 
ed at  length  in  reaching  the  mountain 
homestead,  a  triumphant  though  wet 
and  dilapidated  procession. 

The  older  generation  of  Australians 
have  the  strongest  objection  to  consum- 
ing the  flesh  of  the  kangaroo,  in  any 
shape  or  form,  a  prejudice  for  which  I 
could  only  account  by  supposing  that 
they  must  have  suffered  from  a  surfeit 
of  this  form  of  diet  in  their  youth ;  for 
the  younger  generation  are  rather  par- 
tial to  kangaroo  flesh  than  otherwise, 
and  I  found  it  excellent  myself  in  every 
way.  It  has  a  delicate,  gamey  flavor, 
something  between  that  of  venison  and 
grouse,  and,  like  venison,  it  is  the  better 
for  a  week's  hanging  before  going  to  the 
spit.  The  best  part  of  the  animal — the 
especial  delicacy — is  the  great  fleshy 
tail.  This  is  delicious  prepared  in  any 
one  of  the  various  styles  that  are  known 
to  the  art  of  cookery,  either  roast,  or 
boiled,  or  braised,  or  potted,  or  stewed  ; 
but  it  is  more  especially  to  be  recom- 
mended in  the  form  of  soup.  Kangaroo- 
tail  soup  is  a  sort  of  glorified  ox-tail  that 
would  tickle  the  jaded  palate  of  the  ver- 
iest old  epicure. 

Kangaroos  make  delightful  pets. 
They  are  very  easily  domesticated,  and 
when  tamed  are  full  of  pretty  affection- 
ate ways.     I  knew  of  one,  belonging  to 


some  Australian  ladies,  which  came  reg- 
ularly into  the  drawing-room  every  af- 
ternoon to  partake  daintily  of  five  o'clock 
tea ;  and  of  another  which  got  into  the 
habit  of  accompanying  its  master  in  all 
his  shooting  expeditions,  often  covering 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  of  country 
in  the  course  of  a  day's  sj^ort.  Although 
not  especially  clever  in  the  way  of  tricks, 
they  are  possessed  of  retentive  memor- 
ies, and  are  very  quick  to  recognize  a 
fiiend  or  to  resent  an  injury.  While 
preparing  the  illustrations  Avhich  accom- 
pany this  article,  I  went  frequently  to 
the  Melbourne  Royal  Park,  where  the 
magnificent  collection  of  Macropidce  af- 
forded me  peculiar  facilities  for  observ- 
ing and  sketching. 

In  one  of  the  paddocks  there  was  a 
splendid  "  old  man,"  who  seemed  to  me 
to  epitomize  all  the  strange  peculiari- 
ties of  his  kind,  and  I  chose  him  as  my 
especial  model.  In  order  to  study  ex- 
haustively all  their  eccentricities  of  mo- 
tion, I  got  into  the  habit  of  stirring  this 
old  fellow  up  with  pebbles,  small  clods 
of  earth,  or  anything  else  which  came 
to  my  hand.  He  soon  began  to  resent 
this  treatment,  and  finally,  the  moment 
I  appeared  upon  the  grounds  he  would 
rush  up  to  the  barrier  and  stand  at  bay, 
spitting  at  me  savagely  and  exhibiting 
every  sign  of  the  most  furious  rage.  In 
another  jiaddock  were  some  very  pretty 
does,  with  great,  soft,  liquid  eyes  like 
those  of  an  antelope.  These  I  tried  to 
make  friends  with,  feeding  them  regu- 
larly with  buns  and  sweets,  of  which 
they  are  very  fond.  The  result  was  that 
one  of  them  soon  came  to  know  me  well, 
and  always  came  up  to  be  stroked  and 
petted. 

If  the  colonization  of  Australia  con- 
tinues at  the  same  rapid  pace  at  which 
it  is  now  proceeding,  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that,  fifty  yeare  from  date, 
the  kangaroo  will  only  be  knowoi  as  a 
domestic  pet,  or  preserved  perhaps  upon 
some  gentleman's  private  estate,  like  the 
deer  in  the  royal  park  at  W^indsor. 
Their  places  will  then  be  taken  by  the 
deer  and  the  foxes,  which  have,  during 
the  past  few  years,  increased  so  enor- 
mously as  to  indicate  that  transporta- 
tion to  the  southern  hemisphere  has 
augmented  their  vitality  and  increased 
their  procreative  energy. 


HORACE,  BOOK  I.,  ODE  XXI. 

IN  HONOR  OF  DIANA  AND  APOLLO. 

(Dianam  tenene  dicite  virgines.) 

{Dr.  Philip  Francis's  Translation,  i8^i.) 

Ye  virgins,  sing  Diana's  praise. 

Ye  boys,  let  youthful  Phoebus  crown  your  lays. 

Together  let  us  raise  the  voice 

To  her,  beloved  by  Jove  supi-eme  ; 
Let  fair  Latona  be  the  theme. 

Our  tuneful  theme,  his  beauteous  choice. 

Ye  virgins,  sing  Diana's  fame, 
Vfho  bathes  delighted  in  the  limpid  stream  ; 
Dark  Ery  man  thus'  awful  groves, 

The  woods,  that  Algidus  o'erspread, 
Or  wave  on  Cragus'  verdant  head, 
Joyous  th'  immortal  huntress  loves. 

Ye  boys,  with  equal  honor  sing 
Fair  Tempe  clothed  with  ever-blooming  spring  ; 
Then  hail  the  Delian  birth  divine, 

"Whose  shoulders,  beaming  heavenly'  fire. 
Graced  with  his  brother's  warbling  lyre, 
And  -with  the  golden  quiver  shine. 

Moved  by  the  solemn  voice  of  prayer. 

They  both  shall  make  imperial  Kome  their  care, 

And  gracious  turn  the  direful  woes 

Of  famine  and  of  weeping  war 

From  Rome,  from  sacred  Caesar  far, 

And  pour  them  on  our  British  foes. 


Gaspar  Nunez  de  Arc*. 


CASPAR   NUNEZ    DE   ARCE. 
By  Rollo  Ogden. 


THE  typical  Spanish  poet,  in  the 
common  idea,  is  a  writer  whose 
verses  flow  with  the  traditional 
abundant  volume  of  his  race,  while  with- 
out a  high  artistic  finish ;  whose  patri- 
otic sentiment  is  blind  and  jealous ;  in 
whom  philosophic  doubt  and  self-ques- 
tioning have  small  place ;  love,  nature, 
legend,  and  national  history  being  his 
favorite  themes.  This  conception  finds 
ample  justification  in  the  records  of 
Spanish   poetry,    so   that    it    furnishes 


matter  for  surprise  that  the  leading 
poet  of  contemporary  Spain  should  be 
distinguished  by  almost  completely 
opposite  qualities.  Nunez  de  Arce,  al- 
though his  poetical  activity  extends 
over  many  years,  has  published  but 
a  slender  body  of  verse.  It  is  verse 
that  betrays  the  laborious  hand  of  the 
artist  in  its  perfection  of  fomi.  The 
writer's  patriotism  has  taken  the  form 
of  prophetic  denunciation  of  national 
sins.     Himself    thoroughly    penetrated 
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•with  the  modem  spirit,  persuaded  that 
the  faith  of  his  fathers  has  irrevoca- 
bly gone,  he  interprets  in  his  poetry 
the  restless,  unsatisfied,  yet  aspiring 
spirit  of  his  day,  in  a  way  that  vividly 
reminds  an  English  reader  of  Arnold 
and  Clough.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  un- 
Spanish  and  somewhat  impopular  quali- 
ties, his  serious  purpose,  his  life  in  en- 
tire harmony  witli  his  professions,  and 
the  genuineness  of  his  lyric  gift,  have 
won  for  him  the  first  place  in  the  Hst  of 
living  Spanish  poets. 


Born  at  Valladolid,  August  4,  1834, 
Gaspar  Nufiez  de  Arce  early  discovered 
a  pronounced  inclination  for  hterature. 
By  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  written  a 
drama  which  was  actually  produced  in 
Toledo,  In  1853  he  followed  the  usual 
drift  of  aspirants  for  Hterary  honors,  and 
went  to  Madrid.  StiU  following  the  cus- 
tomary course,  he  sought  employment 
in  journalism.  The  friendless  young 
man  one  day  presented  himself  in  the 
oflSce  of  the  Observador,  and  asked  the 
editor  for  work.  "What  can  you  do ?" 
"  Anything."  The  audacious  reply  did 
not  displease,  and  the  poet  obtained  his 
first  journalistic  position.  Then  poH- 
tics  hushed  the  muse  for  several  years. 
Becoming  editor  of  La  Iberia,  he  gained 
a  wide  reputation  for  his  vigorous  style 
and  extensive  political  knowledge.  At 
the  time  of  the  African  war  he  was  with 
General  O'Donnell,  and  sent  letters  to 
his  paper  describing  the  military  opera- 
tions. Another  Spanish  writer,  since 
famous  as  a  novelist,  Alarcon,  was  also  a 
newspaper  correspondent  with  the  Span- 
ish troops  upon  that  expedition. 

Nunez  de  Arce's  political  activity  soon 
became  considerable.  His  first  election 
as  Deputy  to  the  Cortes  occurred  in 
1865,  and  he  has  held  public  office  al- 
most vrithout  a  break  since  that  date. 
He  was  Governor  of  Barcelona  in  1869, 
has  been  Under-secretary  of  State,  was 
Minister  for  the  Colonies  in  1883,  has 
twice  been  a'  Councillor  of  State,  and  is  at 
present  a  Senator.  He  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Conseiwative  party,  though 
this,  as  wiU  be  seen,  has  not  prevented 
him  from  holding  and  maintaining  dem- 
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ocratic  principles.  Nor  has  his  public 
service  imphed  such  absorption  in  parti- 
san scheming  and  anxiety  for  his  own 
political  fortunes  as  would  be  implied 
by  a  career  like  his  in  our  own  country. 
Spain  still  has  much  of  the  old  prido 
in  seeing  her  most  distinguished  sons 
given  a  part  in  the  direction  of  public 
affairs,  and  party  leaders  welcome  the 
support  of  men  whose  names  are  the 
synonym  of  talent.  Public  office  is  one 
of  the  few  rewards  which  Spain  has 
to  offer  to  her  literary  men.  At  this 
moment,  in  the  Spanish  Senate  with 
Nunez  de  Arce,  is  Valera,  the  first 
Spanish  critic,  and  in  the  Chamber  is 
Galdos,  the  first  Spanish  novelist.  Ca- 
novas  himself,  the  great  Conservative 
leader,  is  a  distinguished  historian. 
Castelar's  literary  achievements  are  only 
cast  into  the  shade  by  his  poUtical 
prominence. 

During  all  these  years  the  poet's  pen 
was  not  idle.  His  earliest  productions 
were  those  lyric  pieces  which  he  col- 
lected and  published  in  1875,  under  the 
title  "Cries  of  Combat"  (Gritos  del 
Combate),  and  which  still  embrace  his 
finest  and  most  distinctive  work.  Seven 
or  eight  slim  volumes  have  since  ap- 
peared— no  more  than  a  half-day's  read- 
ing aU  told.  PubHc  recognition  was  a 
little  slow  in  coming,  but  it  came 
steadily.  In  1876  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
highest  literaiy  honor  within  the  reach 
of  a  Spaniard.  For  several  years  he  has 
been  the  President  of  the  Society  of 
Writers  and  Artists. 


n. 


Nuibz  DE  Arce's  poetical  creed  is  set 
forth  at  considerable  length  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  "  Cries  of  Combat."  Reject- 
ing the  superficial  idea  that  the  material- 
ism of  this  century  is  imf  avorable  to  the 
production  of  poetry,  he  shows  how  the 
human  spirit  preserves  aU  its  unquench- 
ed  aspirations  and  longings  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  material  achieve- 
ments of  the  age.  He  points  to  the 
mighty  inspirations  that  have  possessed 
the  minds  of  philosophers  and  reformers, 
on  a  larger  scale  in  our  day  than  ever 
before,  and  says,  "We  live  in  a  century 
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oi  Utopias,  and  Utopia  is  the  elder  "sister 
of  Poetry ;  like  her,  it  is  a  daughter  of 
the  Muses."  The  only  reason,  he  thinks, 
why  poets  have  failed  to  impress  them- 
selves on  their  times  in  this  age,  is  be- 
cause they  have  not  first  made  them- 
selves impressible  by  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  then  interpreted  it  back  to 
the  consciousness  of  men.  "Poetry,  to 
be  great  and  effective,  must  think  and 
feel,  must  reflect,  the  ideas  and  passions, 
the  griefs  and  joys  of  the  society  in 
which  it  lives.  It  should  not  sing  like 
a  bird  apart  in  the  forest,  indifferent  to 
all  around  it,  and  always  singing  the 
same  notes.  It  must  reveal  the  deepest 
affinities  of  the  human  soul,  as  the 
plough  turns  up  the  ground  in  furrows. 
And  the  deeper  it  pierces  into  the  vitals 
of  a  people  or  an  age,  the  more  at- 
tended to  will  it  be,  the  more  wiU  its 
influence  be  felt  and  the  less  disputed. 
Dante  mastered  the  soul  of  his  century, 
and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  made 
all  the  arts  tributary  to  his  genius." 

These  are  the  reasons,  according  to 
Nunez  de  Arce,  why  the  poetry  of  Spain 
has  gone  into  decadence  ;  poets  have 
sought  their  inspiration  and  models  in 
the  past.  It  is  no  wonder,  he  thinks, 
that  a  nation  swept  away  in  the  toil  and 
stress  of  modem  Hfe  should  give  little 
heed  to  imaginative  and  artificial  odes, 
composed  in  the  old  style ;  should  ignore 
those  archaic  reproductions  of  the  days 
of  Spain's  chivalrous  glory,  and  those 
foreign  imitations,  which  confessedly 
make  up  the  bulk  of  modern  Spanish 
poetry.  What  he  censures  in  it  is  its 
vagueness,  its  lack  of  thought  and  direct- 
ness, its  meaningless  and  artificial  orna- 
mentation. He  would  have  poets — he 
gladly  admits  that  there  are  a  few  such — 
who  break  the  ancient  moulds  and  speak 
directly  to  the  heart  of  the  people  with 
penetrating  and  passionate  voices. 

Upon  these  theories  he  has  written. 
Especially  do  his  lyric  compositions  re- 
veal this  direct  energy  of  expression 
given  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a 
strong  and  noble  nature  confronted  by 
the  actual  problems  of  life  and  society 
in  his  own  day.  Intimately  acquainted 
with  the  political  life  of  Spain,  Nunez 
de  Arce,  with  his  views  and  principles, 
could  be  no  less  than  he  has  been — the 
writer  of  a  body  of  patriotic  verse  which 


burns  with  indignation  at  national  cor- 
ruption and  weakness,  lays  bare  the  true 
sources  of  national  decay,  and  points 
out  the  way  of  righteousness  in  right 
prophetic  tone.  Entering  into  the 
moral  and  religious  questioning  of  the 
thought  of  his  time,  he  shows  here,  too, 
the  same  fearless  passion  for  the  truth, 
the  same  power  of  answering  to  the 
deeper  longings  of  the  soul,  and  the 
same  vigorous  grasp  of  reality.  His 
perfect  sincerity  appears  throughout. 
With  proud  humihty  he  says  of  his  pa- 
triotic and  moral  poems,  "They  may  be 
mistaken  and  false,  but  they  spring  from 
profound  and  rooted  convictions." 


HI. 

In  1866  Nunez  de  Arce  wrote  a  son- 
net, "  To  Spain,"  which  remains  the 
most  famous  of  all  his  patriotic  po- 
ems. It  was  a  cry  of  warning  against 
the  insurrectionary  spirit  already  astir 
throughout  the  country,  and  later  to 
break  out  in  the  fierce  struggle  of  1868. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  poet's  con- 
sistent and  sustained  denunciation  of 
revolution  as  a  remedy  for  public  evils. 
An  inadequate  translation  may  still  sug- 
gest something  of  the  boldness  and 
power  of  the  original : 

"All  reverence  gone,  obedience  wholly  gone, 
And  lost  restraining  fear  of  law  or  God, 
Through  tears  and  mire  thou  holdest  on  thy 

road, 
Wliile  on  thy  face  the  tempests  beat  and  moan. 
Ask  not  the  hidden  cause,  the  source  un- 
known, 
Of  evils  that  within  thy  breast  corrode  ; 
Thy  sins,  like  subtle  poison,  foul  thy  blood, 
And  sap  thy  mightiest  forces,  one  by  one. 
Nor  hope  in  outbursts  of  ferocious  rage, 
To  seize  with  thine  own  hands  the  remedy, 
Oh  people  of  this  ruined  rebellious  age  I 
In  vain  shall  be  thy  search  for  liberty. 
For  nations  scorning  virtue  do  presage 
Their    tyrant— his    power,    their   own    ini- 
quity !  "  * 

•  Roto  el  respeto,  la  obedlencia  rota, 
de  Dies  y  de  la  ley  perdido  el  freno, 
vas  marchando  entre  lagrimas  y  cieno, 
y  aire  de  teinpentad  tu  rostro  azota. 
"Ni  causa  oculta,  ni  ra7.6n  ignota 
buHcincH  nl  mal  que  te  devorn  el  seno ; 
tu  iniquidnd,  como  putil  veueno, 
laa  fuerzas  de  tus  nifiaculos  airota. 
No  eHjH?rcs  en  revuelta  gacudfda 
alcanzar  el  rMiicdio  jior  tu  niniio 
J  oh  sociedad  rebeUle  y  corrumpidal 
Perweguiri'iH  la  libertad  en  vano, 
que  cuaudo  un  i)ueblo  la  virtud  olvida, 
lleva  en  bUs  proprlos  viclos  eu  tlrano. 
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If  the  sonnet  is  famous  now,  it  almost 
made  its  author  infamous  at  the  time  of 
its  publication.  From  all  sides  bitter 
reproaches  were  poured  upon  him,  an- 
swering sonnets  and  objurgatory  articles 
filling  the  press.  One  writer,  Carlos 
Maria  Perier,  in  the  course  of  his  severe 
criticism  of  the  pessimistic  sonnet,  as 
he  caUed  it,  perpetrated  the  following 
quatrain,  which  went  the  rounds  with 
great  applause  : 

"  Let  one  read  these  words  insane, 
And  clear  as  daylight  he  will  see 
That  the  sonnet's  not  to  Spain, 

Or  Spaniard  the  author  cannot  be. "  * 

As  time  passed  on,  however,  the  ex- 
hausting civil  wars,  which  yielded  no 
solid  results,  brought  people  around  to 
the  poet's  way  of  thinking,  and  denunci- 
ation of  his  iinpatriotic  spirit  changed 
to  admiration  of  his  courage  and  his 
insight.  Senor  Perier  himself,  seven 
years  after  his  onslaught,  handsomely 
acknowledged  his  mistake  and  withdrew 
his  former  remarks. 

For  many  years  Nunez  de  Arce  de- 
voted his  political  activity  to  the  cause 
of  a  progressive  and  liberal  monarchy, 
and  in  opposition  to  all  revolutionary 
measures,  and  made  his  poetry  a  faith- 
ful handmaid  in  that  public  service.  In 
1870  he  wrote  his  "  Strophes"  (Estrofas), 
directed  against  the  wild  anarchy  then 
desolating  France  and  invading  Spain. 
He  declares  that  no  one  can  surpass 
him  in  a  consuming  passion  for  liberty, 
"Liberty!  that  virgin,  girded  with  her 
white  tunic,  whom  in  my  dreams  I  have 
seen,  modest  and  beautiful."  But  he 
cannot  recognize  that  "glowing  divin- 
ity," that  "  star  which  lights  up  the  dark- 
est abysses  of  life,"  that  "  vision  which 
with  profound  desire  I  have  followed 
from  my  youth,  without  ever  reaching 
it,"  in  the  unbridled  passions  he  saw 
raging  about  him.  "  Thou  art  not  Lib- 
erty !  Away  with  masks !  Dishevelled 
license,  vile  prostitute  of  the  emeute,  I 
recognize  thee,  and  I  curse  thee ! " 

In  November  of  that  same  year,  1870, 
the  poet  was  among  those  who  sup- 
ported the  successful  candidacy  of  Ama- 
deus  of  Savoy  for  the  Spanish  throne. 

*  Al  mlrar  tan  honda  sana, 
claro  ee  ve  come  el  sol. 
que  el  soneto  no  es  a  Espafia, 
o  el  autor  no  es  espanol." 


He  thought  that  way  the  only  one  of 
bringing  the  civil  war  to  an  end.  Three 
years  sufficed  to  show  his  mistake. 
Amadeus  was  about  to  abdicate.  The 
Republic  was  inevitable.  Nuiiez  de  Arce 
deplored  its  coming,  on  the  ground  that 
the  people  were  not  ready  for  it,  or 
fitted  to  receive  it.  He  took  advantage 
of  the  death  of  the  distinguished  orator, 
Antonio  Rios  Rosas,  to  write  an  elegy 
in  his  memory,  in  which  he  drew  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  rapid  decay  of  Spain's 
intellectual  glory,  all  leading  down,  he 
said,  to  the  "  barren  republic,  which  has 
neither  a  poet,  an  artist,  nor  a  soldier." 
But  the  Republic  came,  and  the  poet  ad- 
dressed an  impassioned  "epistle"  to 
Castelar,  imploring  him  to  use  his  great 
influence  and  resistless  eloquence  in  re- 
straining the  lawless  disorder  which 
Nunez  de  Ai*ce  clearly  foresaw. 

Two  other  patriotic  poems  deserve  no- 
tice. One  of  them,  "  Miserere,"  written 
in  1873,  when  Spain  seemed  to  have 
reached  the  very  extreme  of  chaotic  and 
imbecile  government,  is  a  wonderful 
picture  of  the  lamentable  falling  away 
of  the  nation  from  its  ancient  glory, 
an  anguished  utterance  of  the  humili- 
ation which  the  poet,  in  common  with 
the  noblest  of  his  race,  felt  at  the  deg- 
radation of  the  Spanish  name,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  clear  and  merciless  ex- 
position of  the  causes  which  had  brought 
the  country  low.  The  scene  of  the  poem 
is  in  the  monastery  of  Philip  the  Second, 
the  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  Spain. 
In  the  midst  of  the  gloom  and  quiet  of 
the  night,  a  strange  and  awful  sound  is 
heard.  It  is  Charles  the  Fifth,  burst- 
ing from  his  sepulchre  to  learn  the  con- 
dition of  the  splendid  empire  he  had 
left.  At  his  dread  word  of  command, 
the  other  royal  tombs  are  rent  asunder, 
and  the  long  line  of  his  successors  files 
before  him.  First  comes,  "grave  and 
deliberate,  Philip  the  Second,  in  his 
struggle  with  the  world,  conquered  but 
not  subdued."  Following  him  is  that 
"  sickly  monarch  of  black  and  ominous 
memory,  in  whose  age  our  glory  melted 
like  snow."  All  the  other  kings  come 
after,  and  with  them  come  "princes, 
great  nobles,  prelates,  friars,  soldiers, 
favorites,  inquisitors." 

At  a  wave  of  Charles's  sceptre  a  skel- 
eton seats  itself  at  the    great  organ. 
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"  The  dry,  bony  hand  wanders  over  the 
keys,  and  the  sublime  music,  bursting 
out  in  mighty  volume,  seems  to  pray 
and  weep,  to  chant  and  groan,"  Falling 
on  their  knees  before  the  high  altar,  the 
spectral  multitude  break  into  a  dolor- 
ous chant,  their  3Iiserere,  which  echoes 
through  the  arches  like  the  wail  of  an 
expiring  world.  A  stanza  or  two  of 
their  weird  song  will  indicate  its  nature : 

"  We  were  waves  upon  a  rivei", 
Mighty  in  its  full-banked  courses. 
Now  'tis  dried  up  at  the  sources, 
Now  the  channel's  empty  ever. 
Now,  O  God,  our  kingdom  splendid, 
Vanished,  gone,  in  death  is  ended  1 
Miserere  ! 

"  Curses,  curses  never  ending, 
Be  upon  that  dread  invention, 
Giving  thought,  life  and  extension. 
Wings  of  light  to  ideas  lending. 
Speech  alive,  breaks  o'er  and  under, 
Smiting  us  like  bolts  of  thunder. 
Miserere  ! 

"  Curses  on  that  wire  prolific. 
Closely  linking  nations  distant ; 
Seeking,  counting  the  persistent 
Heart-beats  of  a  world  pacific. 
Never  more  in  secret  hiding 
Can  injustice  find  abiding. 
Miserere  ! 

'*  Now  no  separate,  jealous  races 
Live  in  hostile  isolation  ; 
But  with  iron  bonds,  each  nation 
All  of  human  kind  embraces. 
Separation  is  rejected ; 
Liberty  becomes  perfected. 
Miserere  !  "  * 


•  FuimoB  las  ondae  de  un  rio 
caudaloso  y  desbordado. 
Hoy  la  fnente  se  ha  Becado, 
hoy  el  cauce  esta  vacio. 
Ya,  oh  Dio8 1  nuestro  poderio 
86  extingue,  se  apaga  y  muere. 
/  Miserere  I 

J  Maldito,  maldito  sea 
aquel  portentoso  invento 
que  dio  vida  al  pensamiento 
y  alas  de  luz  a  la  idea ! 
Bl  verbo  animado  ondea 
y  como  el  rayo  nos  hiere. 
/  Miserere  ! 

J  Maldito  el  hilo  fecundo 
que  a  los  pueblos  eslabona, 
J'  busoa,  y  cuenta,  y  prejrona 
las  pulsadones  del  mundo  I 
Ya  en  el  silencio  profundo 
ninguna  injusticia  moere. 
/  Miter  we  ! 


Ya  no  vlvc  cada  raz.a 
en  Bolitario  destierro, 
ya  con  vinculo  de  hlerro 
la  humana  csi)ecle  se  enlaza. 
Ya  el  Hislamiento  rechaza, 
ya  la  llbertad  preflere. 
/  Miserere/ 


As  the  mournful  chant  draws  to  a 
close,  suddenly  the  organ  falls  in  a 
dreadful  crash,  and  from  the  empty 
sockets  of  those  silent  skulls  drop  floods 
of  tears.  The  lurid  light  dies  away. 
The  murmur  is  hushed.  The  picture 
vanishes.  "  As  the  white  light  of  dawn 
spreads  its  faint  illumination,  far  away 
is  heard  the  whistle  of  the  hoarse  loco- 
motive." The  whole  poem  is  a  master- 
piece, and  that  closing  touch,  passing 
at  a  step  from  the  sixteenth  century, 
Spain's  Golden  Age,  to  the  nineteenth, 
after  whose  advancing  civilization  Spain 
is  painfully  dragging  herself,  is  a  stroke 
of  genius. 

Happily  a  more  hopeful  strain  marks 
Nunez  de  Arce's  last  patriotic  song,  his 
"Hymn  on  the  Occasion  of  Peace," 
written  in  March,  1876.  It  is  pitched 
in  a  high  lyric  tone  of  joy,  to  which  the 
poet  confesses  he  is  wholly  unaccus- 
tomed. He  has  been  the  poet  of  his 
country's  sad  and  grieving  hours.  He 
has  been  the  one  to  declare  to  her  the 
bitter  truth,  with  the  very  sorrow  and 
anger  he  had  caused  her,  in  her  fallen 
estate,  helping  to  place  her  on  her  feet 
again.  But  now,  peace  stretches  its 
mantle  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Cadiz,  and 
calls  for  a  song  of  hope.  Still  true  to 
his  nature,  he  will  sing  of  grief — the 
grief  which  has  brought  shame  and  a 
regenerating  force,  the  grief  which  had 
in  it  the  germ  of  a  mighty  as  miration  ; 
the  grief  which  "God,  stooping  from 
the  heavens,  consecrated  upon  the  Cross 
forever." 

IV. 

His  poems  dealing  with  the  great  re- 
ligious upheaval  of  this  age,  whose 
effects  his  thoughtful  and  sensitive  nat- 
ure has  felt  to  the  full,  in  company  with 
the  more  reflective  minds  of  his  genera- 
tion, are  characterized  by  great  boldness 
in  seeing  and  declaring  the  facts,  by 
deep  melancholy  in  contemplating  them, 
and  by  alternating  hope  and  despair  in 
arguing  the  future  from  them.  In  these 
very  qualities  their  power  resides — their 
faithful  reflection  of  a  transition  stage 
of  thought,  in  which  the  past  is  broken 
with  hopelessly,  though  the  snapping 
of  each  bond  that  holds  us  to  it  brings 
its   own   pain  ;  while  the   coming  new 
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faith,  with  its  realities,  in  which  both 
desire  and  reason  shall  find  their  satis- 
faction, does  not  yet  appear.  Nunez  de 
Arce's  nature  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  be 
fascinated  by  the  old  forms  of  Christian 
faith,  especially  by  the  impressive  cere- 
monial associated  with  them  in  Spain. 
The  power  of  the  Catholic  liturgy  to  im- 
pose itself  upon  the  imagination  has  nev- 
er been  more  exquisitely  shown  than  in 
his  poem  "  Sadness  "  [Tristezas),  where 
he  pictures  the  solemn  service  of  the 
cathedral,  his  memory  thrilhng  over 
every  detail,  only  to  realize  that  he  is 
describing  his  own  lost  faith.  "  Child 
of  my  century,  it  is  vain  for  me  to  re- 
sist its  destructive  tendencies."  His 
verses  on  his  thii'tieth  birthday,  "Thirty 
Yeai-s,"  are  filled  with  profovmd  melan- 
choly, evoked  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  unquestioning  faith  and  buoyant 
hopes  with  which  he  had  set  out  in  life, 
now  gone  with  nothing  to  replace  them. 
"  Thirty  years !  Who  would  have  said 
that  at  that  age  I  should  have,  if  not 
whitened  locks,  yet  an  inert  and  cold 
soul  ?  "  "I  do  not  see  what  I  once  saw, 
nor  feel  as  I  felt  before.  ...  I  call 
to  the  heavens,  and  they  are  dumb ;  I 
search  for  my  faith,  but  I  have  lost  it." 
In  his  longer  poem,  "  Doubt,"  he  goes 
over  the  whole  ground  of  man's  rehgious 
evolution,  passing  in  review  the  diifer- 
ent  stages  of  progress.  He  shows  how 
one  form  of  faith  after  another  became 
impossible,  and  maintains  that  current 
Christianity  is  suffering  the  same  fate. 
Asking  the  question,  what  troubled 
souls  shall  do,  to  what  refuge  shall  they 
resort,  he  gives  the  rather  barren  an- 
swer, "  To  thee,  Solitude  !  Thee  I  bless, 
for  to  the  shipwrecked  and  the  sad  thou 
givest  shelter."  This  answer  represents 
only  a  passing  mood — the  poem  is  dated 
from  the  monaster}'  of  San  Gervasio  de 
Cassolas,  where  he  appears  to  have  been 
enjoying  a  time  of  quiet  meditation. 

The  poet  exhibits  one  of  his  deficien- 
cies in  his  attitude  toward  the  positive 
scientific  results  attained  in  the  present 
century.  For  him  science  is  little  but 
destructive.  That  it  has  undermined 
the  past,  he  shudderingly  admits ;  that 
it  is  laying  the  foundations,  at  least,  for 
a  structure  that  shall  endure  in  the 
future,  he  does  not  perceive.  It  is  this 
that  lends  so  hopeless  a  tone  to  much 


of  his  poetry.  He  writes  of  the  only 
muse  that  can  live  in  this  century — the 
"  muse  of  analysis,  wielding  her  imfeel- 
ing  SCL 'iel,"  and  he  calls  her  "blind, 
implacable,  brutal,"  He  bemoans  his 
"  unhappy  generation,  nourishing  its  un- 
derstanding at  the  cost  of  its  heart." 
The  God  of  our  century — "a  marvellous 
and  wondeif  ul  century  "  though  it  is — is 
"  a  God  without  hope."  Yet  he  would 
not  go  back  to  the  methods  of  the  past : 
"  Though  I  condemn  science,  the  truth 
and  faith  which  I  so  anxiously  seek 
would  be  hateful  to  me  if  they  were  im- 
posed on  me  by  force,  or  by  the  wretched 
superstition  of  the  unthinking  herd." 
His  earlier  attitude  is  well  expressed  in 
his  fine  sonnet,  "To  Voltaire."  In  this 
he  dwells  upon  the  dreadful  success, 
as  he  thinks  it,  of  the  great  "battering- 
ram  "  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  one 
point  after  another  of  attack,  and  closes 
with  the  tremendous  line,  "Yes,  thou 
hast  conquered,  O  Voltaire,  curses  be  on 
thee!" 

In  his  later  writings,  however,  Nunez 
de  Arce  has  worked  out  into  more  pos- 
itive and  satisfying  positions.  Three 
long  poems,  separately  pubUshed,  jus- 
tify this  remark.  They  are  "  The  Dark 
Forest "  {La  Selva  Oscura),  and  "  Giddi- 
ness" (El  Fer%o),  pubHshed  in  1879, 
and  "  The  Vision  of  Fray  Martin,"  dated 
1880.  "The  Dark  Forest"  is  Dante's 
negra  selva,  and  in  it,  under  the  symboli- 
cal form  of  Dante's  love  for  Beatrice,  the 
poet  bodies  forth  the  indestructible  as- 
piration of  the  human  soul.  It  thus 
represents  this  advance  at  least  over  his 
foregoing  hopeless  outlook  on  the  world, 
that  we  are  made  to  cherish  an  ideal  of 
some  sort,  and  that  every  man  must 
have  one,  of  some  kind  or  other.  "  Gid- 
diness "  is  a  legend  which  enables  him 
to  bring  out  the  indestructible  nattire 
of  conscience — thus  yielding  another 
positive  datum  for  the  coming  scientific 
morality.  He  strikes  a  still  higher  tone 
in  the  "Vision."  "Fray  Martin"  is 
Luther,  and  the  poem  is  given  up  to  an 
imaginative  and  psychological  study  of 
that  moment,  supreme  in  the  Reformer's 
life,  when  he  resolved  to  defy  the  thun- 
derbolts of  Rome.  "  The  silent  combats 
of  faith  and  doubt  in  the  depths  of  the 
human  conscience  have  always  had  an 
irresistible    attraction     for    me,"    says 
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Nunez  de  Arce,  in  his  preface  to  the 
poem,  "perhaps  because  they  are  the 
commonest  moral  conflicts  of  our  time." 
The  plain  teaching  of  the  poet  is  the 
real  and  deathless  value  of  moral  cour- 
age, the  real  hope  there  always  is  in 
what  seems  a  hopeless  cause,  provided  it 
is  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  certainty 
that  a  nobler  future  is  to  come  from 
resolutely  breaking  away  from  a  corrupt 
and  failing  past. 


Beief  mention  may  be  made  of  Nunez 
de  Arce's  miscellaneous  poems.  One  of 
the  most  famous  of  these  is  his  "Last 
Lament  of  Lord  Byron,"  in  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  that  poet  bitter 
reflections  on  the  social,  poUtical,  and 
religious  condition  of  the  Europe  upon 
which  he  was  turning  his  back  to  go  to 
fight  under  the  banner  of  Greece.  "  An 
Idyll  and  an  Elegy "  is  a  small  volume 
pubHshed  in  1879.  The  "Idyll"  is  a 
pathetic  tale  of  youth  and  love  and 
death ;  the  "  Elegy"  is  in  memory  of  the 
distinguished  Portuguese  man  of  let- 
ters, Alejandro  Herculano.  "  The  Fish- 
ermen" (La  Pesca)  is  a  tale  of  peasant 
life,  wherein  grim  tragedy  thrusts  itseK ; 
and  "Maruja"  (a  pet  name  for  Maria) 


is  a  pretty  story  of  the  way  a  little  elf  of 
an  orphan  girl  insinuated  herself  into 
the  affections  of  a  childless  Count  and 
his  wife,  and  became  their  adopted 
daughter. 

As  is  justly  observed  by  a  French 
student  of  modem  Spanish  literature, 
M.  Boris  de  Tannenberg,  it  would  be 
premature  to  pronounce  a  final  judg- 
ment upon  Nunez  de  Arce;  "he  is  at 
the  apogee  of  his  literary  career,  and 
has  a  good  many  surprises  in  reserve 
for  us."  The  poet  himself  plainly  hints 
at  this  in  several  different  places.  He 
calls  his  poems  hitherto  published  "  es- 
says" toward  something  better.  As 
long  ago  as  1879  he  wrote,  "  I  cherish 
the  hope  of  writing  a  poem  of  greater 
length  and  of  more  importance  than  any 
I  have  yet  produced,  if  God  gives  me 
life  and  leisure  to  do  it."  But  there  is 
no  need  of  waiting  for  the  future  to  de- 
clare his  great  merits,  already  demon- 
strated. The  French  critic  just  named 
caUs  him,  with  perhaps  no  great  exag- 
geration, "  the  writer  of  his  country  who 
has  shown  most  seriousness  in  the  liter- 
ary life."  There  can  be  no  question 
that  he  fairly  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
poets  of  contemporary  Spain ;  and  his 
name  is  certain  to  be  better  known  in 
other  lands  as  the  years  go  by. 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  DAKOTA  OUTBREAK. 


By  Herbert  PVelsh. 


T  is  the  aim  of  this 
paper  to  explain  the 
recent  Indian  troubles 
in  Dakota  ;  to  say  a 
word  which,  if  possi- 
ble, may  harmonize 
the  conflicting  press 
despatches  and  con- 
tradictory stories  that 
have  perplexed  the 
minds  of  intelligent  and  fairly  well- 
informed  readers,  who  are  anxious  to 
arrive  at  a  trustworthy  and  reasonable 
conclusion,  not  only  concerning  the  re- 
cent outbreak,  but  upon  the  whole  Ind- 
ian question. 

As  a  writer's  treatment  of  an  impor- 
tant public  event,  and  his  claim  to  a  hear- 
ing, depend  not  alone  upon  knowledge 
of  its  attending  circumstances,  but  also 
upon  his  acquaintance  with  conditions 
lying  far  back  of  its  occurrence,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  take  my  readers  over 
the  road  leading  to  my  own  point  of 
view  on  this  topic.  I  had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  Indians  or  Indian  affairs 
(although  a  near  relative — the  late  Will- 
iam Welsh,  of  Philadelphia — had  given 
constant  attention  to  them  during  more 
than  twenty  years  of  his  life)  until  the 
summer  of  1882,  when  a  journey  made, 
in  company  with  Bishop  Hare,  over  parts 
of  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation,  first 
brought  me  into  contact  with  many  of 
the  various  subdivisions  of  the  Sioux 
people,  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  "  the 
Dacotahs."  My  interest  became  excited 
by  the  peculiar,  and  to  me  virtually  un- 
known, facts  and  conditions  of  Indian 
life  which  were  thus  opened  to  my  ob- 
servation. In  company  with  various 
gentlemen  I  was  led  to  organize,  first  in 
my  own  and  then  in  other  cities,  an  as- 
sociation for  the  extended  and  careful 
study  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  for  acquiring 
an  understanding  of  their  precise  needs, 
and  for  promoting  their  advancement 
in  civilization.  Those  engaged  in  this 
movement  were  wholly  free  from  such 
bias  as  usually  exists  where  personEil  or 


financial  interests  are  involved.  Their 
service  has  been  wholly  gratuitous. 
During  the  past  nine  years,  while  con- 
ducting the  work  of  the  Indian  Rights 
Association,  I  have  three  times  visited 
the  Sioux  of  Dakota,  travelling  on  horse- 
back or  by  wagon  through  all  parts  of 
the  reservation,  camping  out  at  night, 
or  receiving  the  hospitality  of  army  of- 
ficers, civil  agents,  missionaries — both 
white  and  native — and  of  Indians.  I 
have  also  paid  three  visits  to  the  Nava- 
jos  and  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  smd 
Arizona,  and  one  to  the  Apaches  of  the 
latter  territory.  During  all  this  period 
I  have  been  brought  into  constant  con- 
tact with  men  and  women  whose  expe- 
rience made  them  valuable  contributors 
to  an  vmderstanding  of  the  Indian  ques- 
tion— officers  of  the  army,  officials  of  the 
Interior  Department,  members  of  Con- 
gress, missionaries  on  the  reservations, 
Indian  agents,  and  teachers  in  Indian 
schools. 

With  this  brief  necessary  preface  I 
will  outline,  so  far  as  space  permits,  the 
gradual  development  of  our  Indian  pol- 
icy. 

General  Grant's  Peace  Policy  gave 
birth  to  the  first  national  effort  for  a 
solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  That 
broad-minded  and  far-seeing  man  be- 
came convinced,  through  his  wide  mili- 
tary experience,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fierce  nature  of  many  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  the  incessant  conflicts  which 
marked  the  progress  of  American  civili- 
zation westward,  there  were  unrecog- 
nized hopeful  elements  in  the  Indian  ; 
that  back  of  Indian  uprisings,  with 
their  accompanying  atrocities,  usually 
lay  some  unseen  spoliation  or  injustice 
on  the  part  of  the  white  man.  General 
Grant  believed  the  time  had  come  for 
the  enhstment  of  subtler  forces  than 
that  of  military  chastisement  in  the 
management  of  Indians.  In  his  first  in- 
augural address  he  said  :  "  The  proper 
treatment  of  the  original  occupant  of 
this  land,  the  Indian,  is  one  deserving  of 
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careful  study.  I  will  favor  any  course 
toward  them  which  tends  to  their  civil- 
ization, Christianization,  and  ultimate 
citizenship."  As  the  result  of  this  allu- 
sion, a  delegation  of  citizens  from  Phil- 
adelphia promptly  called  on  President 
Grant,  March  24,  1868,  to  thank  him 
for  his  utterance.  This  led  ultimately 
to  the  passage  of  a  biU  in  Congress  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  appoint  a 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  who 
should  serve  without  pay,  and  act  as  an 
advisory  body  with  the  Executive,  to 
promote  the  civilization  of  the  Indians, 
and  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Government  with  the  forces  of  religion 
and  education.  The  gentlemen  invited 
to  become  members  of  this  Board,  most 
of  whom  served  upon  it,  were  the  Honor- 
able John  V.  Farwell,  Chicago ;  James  E. 
Yeatman,  St.  Louis  ;  William  E.  Dodge, 
New  York  ;  E.  S.  Tobey,  Boston  ;  Hon- 
orable Felix  R.  Brunot,  Pittsburg ; 
George  H.  Stuart  and  William  Welsh, 
Philadelphia.  General  Grant's  policy 
was  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  good 
work  accomplished  by  the  Indian  Peace 
Commission,  in  negotiating  treaties  with 
various  tribes  of  Indians  during  the 
j-ears  1867-68.  The  Peace  Commission 
was  composed  partly  of  army  officers 
and  partly  of  civilians. 

At  this  time  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  country  was  hostile  to  the  Indian, 
and  generally  sceptical  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  success  resulting  from  efforts 
for  his  civilization.  It  was  quite  natu- 
ral that  such  should  be  the  case.  The 
horrible  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the 
Sioux  Indians  in  the  Minnesota  massa- 
cre of  1863  were  fresh  in  the  public 
mind.  Indeed  this  was  but  the  most 
prominent  and  recent  of  the  many  sim- 
ilar tragedies  throughout  the  course  of 
our  history  which  had  created  a  wholly 
adverse  impression  in  the  minds  of  even 
the  most  intelligent  and  well-informed 
among  our  people,  and  had  helped  to 
establish  the  conclusion  that  the  Indian 
race  was  irreclaimable — altogether  sav- 
age, treacherous,  and  cruel.  There  were 
too  few  examples  to  the  contrary,  and 
too  little  known  of  the  real  grievances 
of  the  Indians,  to  lead  to  a  broader  and 
more  correct  impression. 

Few  persons  knew  of  the  services  of 
friendly  Indians,  diiring  the  outbreak, 


in  giving  settlers  timely  warning  of 
danger,  in  rescuing  others  from  captiv- 
ity, and  in  performing  valuable  scouting 
service  for  the  United  States  troops. 

The  inauguration  of  General  Grant's 
jDcace  policy  led  ultimately  to  large  re- 
sults in  bringing  more  and  more  the  in- 
telligence of  our  people  and  their  really 
keen  sense  of  justice  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  Indian,  and  an  understanding  of 
his  peculiar  position. 

The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
proved  an  important  link  between  the 
educated  Christian  people  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  Executive.  The  knowledge 
which  they  acquired  in  their  visits  to 
various  Indian  tribes  did  much  to  pro- 
mote a  better  state  of  affairs  than  had 
previously  existed.  The  board  proved 
of  great  value,  but  its  usefulness  was 
hindered  to  a  serious  extent  by  existing 
political  conditions.  Corruption  and 
dishonesty,  in  that  corrupt  and  dishon- 
est period,  flourished  more  luxuriantly 
in  the  Indian  service  than  in  any  other 
department  of  the  Government.  Its  ri- 
otous audacity  astounded  and  disheart- 
ened honest  men  who  were  brought  in 
contact  with  it.  The  Indian  Bureau  was 
the  central  point  of  operations  for  dis- 
honest contractors  and  officials,  who 
extended  the  meshes  of  their  nets  to 
the  most  remote  Indian  agencies,  and 
who  robbed  alike  the  Government  and 
the  Indian.  The  boldness  of  these  plun- 
derers in  carrying  on  their  projects  and 
in  avoiding  detection  was  remarkable. 
An  incident  wiU  serve  to  illustrate  : 

An  Indian  agent  located  at  one  of 
the  agencies  among  the  Sioux  was  sus- 
pected of  defrauding  the  Government 
and  the  Indian  to  the  extent  of  about 
eighty  thousand  dollars.  An  investigat- 
ing committee  was  sent  from  Washing- 
ton to  inspect  his  affairs.  The  agent  got 
wind  of  their  coming  and  determined 
to  outwit  them.  He  bribed  one  of  his 
interpreters  to  meet  the  committee  at  a 
point  on  the  Missouri  where  they  would 
be  obliged  to  take  stage  for  the  agency. 
The  committee,  in  the  long  drive  to  the 
agency,  fell  into  conversation  with  their 
unsuspected  fellow-traveller,  found  him 
well  acquainted  with  the  Indians,  and 
were  especially  overjoyed  to  discover 
that  he  spoke  Dacotah.  "The  very 
thing,"  they  said.     "  We  will  secure  his 
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services  as  an  interpreter."  The  feUow 
consented  and  received  fifty  dollars  in 
payment  for  his  services.  Thus  an  in- 
terpreter was  secured  who  translated 
the  bitter  complaints  of  the  Indians  in 
a  way  to  make  them  appear  as  warm 
commendations  of  their  agent.  The 
committee  returned,  baffled,  to  Wash- 
ington. 

The  great  work  which  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners  accomplished 
was  the  detection  of  existing  corruption 
in  Indian  management,  by  which,  ulti- 
mately, a  radical  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  supplies  sent  to  the  Indian 
was  secured,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
banishment  of  dishonesty  from  this  de- 
partment of  the  Indian  service  was  ef- 
fected. But  most  important  of  aU  was 
the  work  of  the  Commission  in  sowing 
the  seeds  of  an  intelligent  national  in- 
terest in  the  Indian  question,  and  a  na- 
tional determination  that  the  problem 
should  ultimately  be  solved  by  means 
worthy  a  great  people. 

The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
failed  to  accomplish  the  full  measure 
of  the  pui*pose  which  General  Grant 
had  in  view,  and  which  was  within  their 
own  hopes,  owing  to  the  firm  grip  with 
which  political  corruption  held  the  Ind- 
ian service,  and  because  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  fatal  unwillingness  to  "  de- 
sert his  friends  under  fire."  At  great 
personal  risk  to  its  members  the  Board 
sought  to  drive  out  the  plunderera  who 
were  feeding  upon  both  the  Government 
and  the  Indian,  but  owing  to  the  pro- 
tection accorded  them  by  high  officials 
the  Commissioners  were  largely  thwart- 
ed in  their  purpose. 

Some  of  the  more  aggressive  members 
of  the  Board  resigned,  in  the  belief  that 
they  could  accomplish  more  good  by 
independent  and  unofficial  action  than 
by  holding  further  relations  with  the 
Government,  since  many  of  their  pro- 
tests against  wrongdoing  were  unheed- 
ed. The  Board  stiU  exists  and  does 
good  work,  though  its  activity  is  not 
so  great  as  in  former  years. 

I  have  treated  at  some  length  this  in- 
troduction to  that  part  of  my  subject 
which  is  of  more  immediate  interest — 
the  recent  Indian  disturbance — in  the 
belief  that  by  so  doing  I  can  make  plain 
how  slowly  and  with  how  much  appar- 


ent loss  any  advance  is  effected  in  the 
performance  of  a  great  public  work. 
The  sacrifice  is  great,  but  it  is  not  made 
in  vain.  Great  abuses,  which  at  one 
time  seemed  impregnable,  are,  by  pa- 
tient, intelligent  efibrt,  finally  removed. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  corruption  in  Ind- 
ian aflGairs  was  wide-spread  ;  it  is  now, 
I  believe,  quite  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  I  would  especially  emphasize  this 
fact  at  this  time.  The  restrictions  in 
the  service  and  the  keen  observation  of 
the  public  make  dishonesty  now  very 
difficult  and  dangerous. 

That  many  things  in  Indian  manage- 
ment are  to-day  seriously  wrong  and 
urgently  in  need  of  amendment  will  be 
readily  granted.  The  only  efficacious 
remedy  for  these  evils  lies  in  an  appli- 
cation of  the  force  of  popular  sentiment 
to  the  centres  of  power  in  Washington  ; 
but  this  application  must  be  made  with 
intelligent  discrimination. 

The  Sioux  people  number  about 
twenty-eight  thousand  souls.  They  oc- 
cupy to-day  what  is  known  as  the  Great 
Sioux  Reservation.  This  tract  until 
very  recently  included  about  twenty-two 
million  acres,  lying  in  the  Territory  of 
Dakota.  It  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
boot,  its  sole  resting  on  the  northern  Ne- 
braska line ;  its  calf,  or  western  bound- 
ary, the  Black  Hills  of  western  Dakota ; 
the  upper  or  northern  boundary,  the 
Cannon-BaU  River  (so  named  from  the 
spherical  stones  found  on  its  banks  and 
bottom)  ;  its  eastern  line,  correspond- 
ing to  the  shiribone — to  carry  out  the 
simile — the  swift,  tawny  Missouri,  with 
its  dangerous  eddies,  its  fretted  surface, 
and  its  ever-crumbling  banks  of  sand. 

The  Sioux  in  old  times  roamed  over 
tracts  vastly  greater  than  even  their 
present  reservation,  until  recently,  com- 
prised ;  but  under  the  treaty  of  1868 
most  of  them,  and  after  the  treaty  of 
1876  all  of  them,  had  been  brought 
within  the  limits  of  the  reserve.  They 
were  a  very  aggressive,  warlike  people 
so  far  back  as  we  have  record  of  the 
•tribe  in  the  early  days  of  French  ex- 
ploration, when  Marquette,  the  young 
Jesuit  missionary,  about  1670,  came  in 
contact  with  them  on  the  west  shore  of 
Lake  Superior.  The  Chippewas,  the 
Crows,  and  the  Utes  were  among  their 
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Map  of  the  Sioux 
Indian  Reservation 
IN  North  and  South 
Dakota. 


traditional  and  hereditary  enemies ;  but 
it  is  said  to  have  been  their  boast  that 
they  never  shed  the  blood  of  a  white 
man.  Catlin — the  artist,  explorer,  and 
their  historian — spent  some  time  among 
them,  studying  their  customs  and  com- 
mitting to  canvas  their  fierce,  painted 
faces,  their  dances,  and  their  hunts. 

The  Great  Reserve  is  subdivided  into 
six  minor  reserves,  each  with  its  agency ,• 
its  agent,  and  Government  employees — 
school-teachers,  physicians,  blacksmiths, 
and  carpenters.  These  subdivisions 
are  as  follows  :  Standing  Rock  Reserve 
in  the  northeast  on  the  Missouri ;  Chey- 


enne River  to  the  south,  with  its  agency 
on  the  Missoviri ;  Crow  Creek  Reserve, 
a  little  farther  down  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  ;  then  Lower  Binale  border- 
ing on  the  Missouri,  with  its  southern 
boundary  the  Nebraska  line.  These 
last-named  agencies  are  now  consoli- 
dated under  the  care  of  a  single  agent. 
Westward  lie  the  two  largest,  and  in 
some  respects  most  important,  reserves 
— Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge — the  latter 
being  the  southwestemmost  section  and 
forming  the  heel  of  the  boot.  This  is 
the  home  of  the  Sioux  people.  It  is 
high,  breezy,  prairie  land,  almost  tree- 
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less,  except  where  the  infrequent  creeks 
spread  a  fringe  of  scant  timber — the 
cotton-wood,  scrub-oak,  the  ash,  with 
undergrowth  of  wild  plum-trees  and 
buflfalo-berry  bushes.  The  face  of  the 
country  suggests  a  mighty  rolling  sea — 
its  billows  sinking  into  the  level  hori- 
zon— that  by  some  magic  touch  had 
turned  to  dry  land,  still  retaining  in 
outline  the  suggestion  of  former  move- 
ment, and  in  the  color  of  grassy  hills 
the  memory  of  its  waves. 

What  can  be  said  with  truth  as  to  the 
character  of  these  people  ?  What  does 
one  find  that  is  tangible,  actual,  in  mov- 
ing among  and  studying  them  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  be  rid  of  either  parti- 
san or  hostile  bias  ?  Many  things  ;  for 
truth  here,  to  the  superficial  eye,  is  ap- 
parently as  complex  and  as  discordant 
as  it  is  elsewhere ;  but  patient  study 
reveals  certain  great  truths  which  will 
not  betray  the  investigator. 

There  are  two  great  and  sharply  de- 
fined parties  among  the  Sioux  Indians 
to-day,  either  of  which  is  the  creation 
and  representative  of  an  idea.  These 
ideas  are  antagonistic  and  irreconcilable. 

First.  There  is  the  old  pagan  and 
non-progressive  party.  Inspired  by  sen- 
timents of  hostility  to  the  Government 
and  to  white  civilization,  it  believes 
in  what  is  Indian,  and  hates  what  be- 
longs to  the  white  man.  Its  delight  is 
in  the  past,  and  its  dream  is  that  the 
past  shall  come  back  again  —  the  illim- 
itable prairie,  with  vast  herds  of  the 
vanished  bufiklo,  the  deer,  the  antelope, 
all  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  and  the 
still  fiercer  thrill  of  bloody  struggle 
with  rival  savage  men.  Consider  what 
has  been  the  education  of  the  men  who 
form  this  party — eating  Government 
rations  paid  them  in  Ueu  of  ceded  lands, 
idleness,  visits  to  distant  relatives  and 
friends,  constant  feasts  and  dances,  with 
oft-repeated  recitals  from  the  older  men 
of  their  own  deeds  of  valor  and  the 
achievements  of  their  ancestors.  If  we 
put  ourselves  in  their  place,  the  attitude 
of  these  non-progressive  Indians  will  be 
intelligible,  and  their  acts  will  be  partly 
accounted  for.  A  white  man  nurtured 
under  such  conditions  would  scarcely 
be  distinguishable  from  an  Indian.  As 
Captain  Pratt  has  well  said  :  "  Savagery 
is  a  habit,  civilization  is  a  habit." 


This  old  Indian  party  has,  undoubt- 
edly, grievances  in  unfulfilled  promises 
and  broken  treaties  —  and  it  has  wel- 
comed them  and  nurtured  them.  Its 
argument  with  members  of  its  own  race 
who  thought  othenvise  and  did  other- 
wise has  been  :  "  Make  trouble  and  the 
Great  Father  will  send  you  what  you 
want." 

The  most  noted  leaders  of  this  party, 
and  the  men  most  typical  of  its  spirit  and 
intentions,  were  Spotted  Tail  (who  was 
killed  by  Crow  Dog  in  1881  in  a  per- 
sonal feud).  Red  Cloud,  and  Sitting 
BulL  Of  these  three  men  Spotted  Tail 
was  the  most  remarkable  for  native  force 
and  ability  ;  but  all  were  alike  in  love  of 
power,  a  deep  sense  of  personal  and 
race  pride,  duplicity,  unconquerable  an- 
tagonism to  civilization.  Visits  to  the 
East  and  to  Washington,  with  the  well- 
meant  but  injudicious  attention  of  cha- 
ritable persons  and  the  flattering  curi- 
osity of  the  public  served  to  heighten 
the  vanity  and  sense  of  personal  impor- 
tance of  these  leaders,  but  only  to  in- 
tensify their  hostility  to  the  white  man's 
ways.  They  felt  precisely  the  same  con- 
tempt for  work  which  has  often  been 
shown  by  aristocratic  classes  among 
civilized  nations — with  the  same  sense 
of  personal  pride.  Once,  in  an  interview 
between  Bishop  Hare  and  Spotted  Tail, 
the  latter,  replying  to  the  bishop's  re- 
marks, said  :  "  You  did  not  inform  me 
that  you  were  coming,"  and  then,  as 
though  not  wishing  to  recognize  the 
bishop's  presence  further,  he  drew  his 
blanket  about  him  with  the  air  of  a  pa- 
trician, and  stepping  back  and  aside,  so 
as  to  place  a  wood-pile  between  his 
visitor  and  himself,  put  an  end  to  the 
conversation.  Sitting  BuU  is  said  to 
have  received  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  from  a  photogi'apher  for  the 
privilege  of  taking  his  picture  and 
to  have  habitually  asked  and  received 
ten  dollars  for  a  series  of  perpendicular 
pen-strokes  which  served  as  his  auto- 
graph. Such  is  an  outhne  sketch  of  the 
character  of  the  men  who  held  together 
the  pagan  party  and  guided  the  minds 
of  its  yovmg  men.  The  elements  of 
danger  to  be  found  in  such  conditions 
will  be  readily  appreciated. 

Second.  A  new,  progressive,  and  what 
may  properly  be  termed  Christian  party. 
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whose  life  was  begotten,  nourished,  and 
trained  by  missionary  enterprise  and  de- 
votion. Among  the  great  pioneers  and 
founders  of  this  movement  were  Drs. 
Riggs  and  WiUiamson — the  former  of 
the  Congregational  and  the  latter  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  —  Father  de 
Smet,  the  heroic  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionary who  ministered  to  the  Sioux 
among  the  other  tribes  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  Bishop  Hare,  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  whose  work  has 
now  assumed  extended  proportions  and 
has  acquired  a  strong  influence  aU  over 
the  Sioux  country.  The  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  Dakota  tongue  was 
the  great  work  of  Drs.  Williamson  and 
Riggs.  The  entire  Bible  was  first 
printed  in  the  Dakota  tongue  in  1879, 
though  large  portions  of  it  were  in  print 
long  before.  It  was  the  foundation  of 
the  successful  efforts  of  the  Protestant 
missionaries  of  all  denominations,  and 
has  been  an  essential  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  progressive  party. 
The  work  of  the  Congregational  Church 
among  the  Sioux  has  its  centre  on  the 
Santee  Reservation  in  Nebraska,  which 
is  separated  from  the  Great  Sioux  Res- 
ervation by  the  Missoiui.  Here  a  large 
Indian  training-school  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  is  located,  which  sends 
out  its  graduates  and  exerts  its  influ- 
ence all  over  the  great  reserve.  The  Con- 
gregationalists  have  seventy -five  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers  among  the  Sioux ; 
fourteen  schools,  with  four  hundred  and 
fifty-two  pupils ;  six  churches,  with  three 
hundred  and  thirty-two  church  mem- 
bers. The  Roman  Catholics  have  large 
and  important  schools  on  three  of  the 
Sioux  reservations.  Both  this  church 
and  the  Presbyterian  labor  actively  for 
the  civilization  of  these  Indians. 

The  Santee  Sioux,  who  number  about 
seven  hundred,  afford  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  complete  change  which  Ind- 
ians undergo  when  favorably  situated, 
and  when  subjected  to  the  influences  of 
education  and  religion.  They  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Minnesota  mas- 
sacre, but  having  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes  and  sufferings  for  their 
share  in  the  uprising,  they  are  to-day 
among  the  most  peaceable  and  indus- 
trious Indians  to  be  found  in  the  coun- 
try.    They  have  become  citizens  of  the 


United  States,  they  own  their  land  in 
severalty,  while  their  vmused  lands  have 
been  opened  up  to  white  settlement. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  after  great 
pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  by 
their  friends  that  the  Government  could 
be  induced  to  fulfil  its  own  specific 
promises  to  grant  them  patents  for 
their  lands  ;  while  the  cupidity  of  their 
white  neighbors  was  eagerly  noting  the 
increasing  value  of  their  possessions, 
and  was  urgently  petitioning  Congress 
to  move  them  to  the  westward,  and  to 
open  their  farms  to  white  settlement. 
Such  a  sad  and  but  too  frequent  ca- 
tastrophe in  the  history  of  Indian  prog- 
ress was  happily  averted. 

No  more  abundant  results  have  been 
obtained  in  building  up  the  party  of 
Christianity  and  civilization  among  the 
Sioux  than  have  rewarded  the  long  la- 
bors of  Bishop  Hare  and  the  little  band 
of  earnest  workers  who,  for  a  period  of 
more  than  seventeen  years,  have  labored 
under  his  direction,  and  who  now  have 
their  boarding  -  schools  and  mission 
chapels  scattered  over  every  part  of  the 
Sioux  reserve.  At  this  date  from  seven 
thousand  to  eight  thousand  among  the 
people  are  counted  as  attendants  upon 
the  Episcopal  Church.  There  are  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  communicants, 
forty  native  catechists  and  nine  native 
ministers,  foriy  branches  of  the  Wom- 
en's Auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions. 
Among  Indians  of  this  denomination 
alone  during  the  past  year  about  three 
thousand  dollars  have  been  raised  for 
religious  purposes.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
draw  attention  to  these  facts  only  on 
account  of  their  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  a  new  and  progressive  party 
among  the  Indians,  and  in  order  to  per- 
mit a  clear  understanding  of  the  precise 
conditions  under  which  the  recent  out- 
break occirrred. 

In  these  Christian  Indians  is  to  be 
found  abundant  food  for  a  study  of 
the  germs  and  first  awakenings  of  civil- 
ized life  rich  in  variety  and  suggestion. 
They  present  all  possible  differences  of 
age,  condition,  and  of  moral  and  mental 
attainments.  Here  is  the  man  from 
whose  face  the  paint  has  just  been 
washed,  whose  clothing  is  a  struggle 
between  civilization  and  barbarism, 
whose   hair  is   still  plaited,    and    into 
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-whose  darkened  mind  have  fallen  the 
first  faint  gleams  of  desire  for  the  "  new 
■way  ;  "  here  is  a  native  teacher,  perhaps 
fairly  taught  in  a  reservation  boarding- 
school,  but  only  able  to  speak  English 
imperfectly,  stiiiggling  single-handed  in 
a  heathen  camp  to  win  converts  to  Chris- 
tian morality  and  civilized  life ;  while 
here,  as  the  ripest  fruit  of  Indian  civih- 
zation,  is  the  native  minister,  or  physi- 
cian, the  graduate  of  an  Eastern  college, 
•whose  wife  perhaps  is  a  white  woman, 
whose  habits  of  thought  and  whose 
manners  are  those  of  a  gentleman,  and 
who  stands  on  equal  terms  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

And  yet  in  all  this  diversity  to  be 
found  in  the  progressive  party  among 
the  Sioux  is  clearly  shown  one  control- 
ling principle — an  awakened  moral  pur- 
pose, new-bom,  or  well-developed,  the 
stirring  of  an  enlightened  conscience, 
and  of  a  long-dormant  intellect. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  intelligent  or 
fairly  well-disposed  person  could  travel 
with  observation  among  these  Christian 
Indians,  as  the  writer  has  frequently 
done,  without  being  strongly  impressed 
with  the  many  direct  and  indirect  evi- 
dences of  the  essential  difference  which 
has  come  to  exist  between  them  and 
their  wild  brethren  in  thought,  pur- 
pose, and  occupation.  How  serious  the 
existing  division  might  become  under 
stress  of  an  accumulation  of  misfor- 
tunes, whether  of  an  avoidable  or  un- 
avoidable character,  can  readily  be  im- 
agined. 

Such  a  crisis  was  destined  soon  to 
occur  which  excited  the  heathen  party 
to  paroxysms  of  resentful  fury,  and  test- 
ed the  fidelity  and  fortitude  of  their  op- 
ponents to  the  uttermost.  For  many 
years  the  whites  of  Dakota  have  sought 
to  cut  a  great  highway  for  civilization 
through  the  heart  of  the  Sioux  reserve, 
so  that  easy  commimication  might  be 
estabhshed  between  eastern  and  west- 
ern Dakota,  and  Indian  lands,  practi- 
cally unused,  might  be  opened  to  white 
settlement.  It  was  to  the  highest  in- 
terests of  both  whites  and  Indians  that 
this  should  be  done  —  if  done  wisely 
and  fairly.  Unfortunately,  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  presented  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Indians  by  a  Commission 
sent  out  from  Washington  to  treat  with 


them  in  1882  were  inequitable ;  the  com- 
pensation promised  for  the  lands  was 
absurdly  small,  being  about  eight  cents 
per  acre,  and  the  means  used  to  procure 
the  assent  of  the  Indians  to  the  agree- 
ment were  in  some  notable  instances 
not  honorable.  The  past  is  full  of  such 
instances.  Fortunately,  the  friends  of 
the  Indians  revealed  the  objectionable 
character  of  the  agreement,  and  of  the 
means  that  had  been  taken  to  procure 
the  Indians'  assent  to  it  in  time  to  pre- 
vent its  passage  in  Congress,  although 
the  measure  narrowly  escaped  ratifica- 
tion. But  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
saw  clearly  that  sooner  or  later  the 
opening  of  the  reserve  must  be  devoted 
to  making  the  change  contribute  to  the 
Indians'  advancement.  The  reservation 
cotdd  not  be  permitted  permanently  to 
block  progress,  and  the  Indian  could 
not  be  allowed  to  rest  in  an  isolation 
which  kept  him  from  contact  with  civ- 
ilization, and  nurtured  savagery.  In 
1887  another  agreement  was  prepared 
and  presented  to  the  Indians  by  another 
Commission.  Its  terms  were  a  great 
improvement  upon  those  of  its  prede- 
cessor, and  were,  on  the  whole,  very  fa- 
vorable to  the  Indians ;  but  they,  having 
learned  how  they  had  been  deceived  in 
its  previous  attempt,  refused  to  accept 
the  agreement.  Finally  its  terms  were 
modified  so  as  to  make  them  stiU  more 
favorable  to  the  Indians,  and,  under  the 
efforts  of  another  Commission,  of  which 
General  Crook  was  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  Indians  were  induced  to 
sign.  About  eleven  million  acres  of 
land  were  given  up  under  the  operation 
of  this  act,  and  the  reservation,  which 
had  originally  been  about  four  times  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  was 
reduced  one-half.  These  Indians,  who, 
like  other  tribes,  have  always  been  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  a  reduction  of  their 
reservation,  were  only  induced  to  sign 
this  agreement  under  severe  pressure. 
Both  parties  among  the  Sioux  were  in- 
disposed to  cede  more  of  their  land,  but 
the  non-progressives  were  bitter  and  ac- 
tive in  their  opposition.  Bishop  Hare 
treating  this  matter,  says  : 

"Some  preferred  their  old  life  the 
more  earnestly  because  schools  and 
churches  were  sapping  and  undermin- 
ing it.     Some  wished  delay.     All  com- 
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plained  that  many  of  the  engagements 
solemnly  made  with  them  in  f  oi-mer  years 
.  .  .  had  been  broken  —  and  here 
they  were  right.  They  suspected  that 
present  promises  of  pay  for  their  lands 
would  prove  only  old  ones  in  new  shape. 
When  milch  cows  were  promised — cows 
having  been  promised  in  previous  agree- 
ments— the  Indians  exclaimed,  'There's 
that  same  old  cow  ! '  and  demanded  that 
no  further  surrender  be  expected  until 
former  promises  had  been  fulfilled.  They 
were  assured  that  a  new  era  had  dawned, 
and  that  all  past  promises  would  be 
kept.     So  we  all  thought." 

The  Indians  were  finally  induced  by 
the  most  urgent  pressure  on  the  part 
of  the  Commissioner  to  sign  the  agree- 
ment. Their  expectations  of  the  re- 
wards which  were  to  follow,  and  which 
had  been  glowingly  depicted  by  the 
Commissioners  ran  high.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  series  of  delays  and  misfort- 
unes, some  of  which  might  have  been  pre- 
vented, while  others  were  from  purely 
natural  causes.  To  present  them  clearly 
and  briefly  to  the  reader  I  cannot  do 
better  than  to  quote  the  graphic  lan- 
guage of  Bishop  Hare : 

The  Indians  understand  little  of  the  complex 
forms  and  delays  of  our  Government.  Six 
montlis  passed  and  nothing  came.  Three 
months  more,  and  nothing  came.*  But  in  the 
midst  of  the  winter's  pinching  cold  the  Ind- 
ians learned  that  the  transaction  had  been  de- 
clared complete  and  half  of  their  land  pro- 
claimed as  thrown  open  to  the  whites.  Sur- 
veys were  not  promptly  made  ;  perhaps  they 
could  not  be,  and  no  one  knew  what  land  was 
theirs  and  what  was  not.  The  very  earth 
seemed  sliding  from  beneath  their  feet.  Other 
misfortunes  seemed  to  be  crowding  on  them. 
On  some  reserves  their  rations  were  being  re- 
duced, and  lasted,  even  when  carefully  hus- 
banded, but  one-half  the  period  for  which  they 
were  issued,  f  In  the  summer  of  1889  all  the 
people  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reserve — men,  women 
and  children — were  called  in  from  their  farms 
to  the  agency  to  treat  with  the  Commissioners 
and  were  kept  there  a  whole  month,  and,  on 
returning  to  their  homes,  found  that  their  cat- 
tle had  broken  into  their  fields  and  trampled 
down  or  eaten  up  all  their  crops.  This  was 
true  in  a  degree  elsewhere.  In  1890  the  crops, 
which  promised  splendidly  early  iu  July,  failed 

•  A  bill  was  drawn  up  in  the  Senate  under  General 
Crook'B  eye,  and  paBsed,  provldinpr  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promlBeB  of  the  CommiBBion,  but  it  was  pigeon-holed 
in  tne  House. 

t  The  amount  of  beef  bought  for  the  Indian  is  not  a 
fair  criterion  of  the  amount  he  receives.  A  steer  will 
lose  two  hundred  pounds  or  more  of  its  flesh  during  the 
con^Be  of  the  winter. 


entirely  later,  because  of  a  severe  drought. 
The  people  were  often  hungry,  and  the  phy- 
sicians in  many  cases  said  died,  when  taken 
sick,  not  so  much  from  disease  as  for  want 
of  food.:j: 

No  doubt  the  people  could  have  saved  them- 
selves from  suffering  if  industry,  economy,  and 
thrift  had  abounded  ;  but  these  are  just  the 
virtues  which  a  people  merging  from  barbarism 
lack.  The  measles  prevailed  in  1889  and  were 
exceedingly  fatal.  Next  year  the  grippe  swept 
over  the  people  with  appalling  results.  Whoop- 
ing-cough followed  among  the  children,  Sul- 
lenness  and  gloom  began  to  gather,  especially 
among  the  heathen  and  wilder  Indians.  A 
witness  of  high  character  told  me  that  a 
marked  discontent,  amounting  almost  to  de- 
spair, prevailed  in  many  quarters.  The  people 
said  their  children  were  all  dying  from  diseases 
brought  by  the  whites,  their  race  was  perishing 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  they  might  as 
well  be  killed  at  once.  Old  chiefs  and  medi- 
cine-men were  losing  their  power.  Withal  new 
ways  were  prevailing  more  and  more,  which 
did  not  suit  the  older  people.  The  old  ways 
which  they  loved  were  passing  away.  In  a 
word,  all  things  were  against  them,  and  to  add 
to  the  calamity,  many  Indians,  especially  the 
wilder  element,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  brood 
over  their  misfortunes.  While  in  this  unhappy 
state  the  story  of  a  Messiah  coming,  with  its 
Ghost  Dance  and  strange  hallucinations,  spread 
among  the  heathen  part  of  the  people.  The 
Christian  Indians,  on  the  whole,  maintained 
their  stand  with  praiseworthy  patience  and 
fortitude  ;  but  the  dancers  were  in  a  state  of 
exaltation  approaching  frenzy.  Restraint  only 
increased  their  madness.  The  dancers  were 
found  to  be  well  armied.  Insubordination 
broke  out  on  several  reserves.  The  authority 
of  the  agent  and  of  the  native  police  was  over- 
thrown. The  civilized  Indians  were  intimi- 
dated.    Alarm  spread  everywhere. 

From  what  has  been  already  presented 
the  precise  nature  of  some  of  the  condi- 
tions which  brought  about  the  disturb- 
ance among  the  Sioux  will  be  apparent. 
I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  the  sharp 
differences  and  antagonisms  which  ex- 
isted between  the  Christian  and  the 
pagan  party,  differences  which  became 
more  and  more  sharply  accentuated  as 
the  party  of  progress  advanced  and 
prospered.  The  party  of  conservatism 
was  driven  more  and  more  within  itself, 
as  it  saw  the  progress  of  civilization 
without  the  reservation  and  within  it. 
Then  came  the  strange  delusion  of  an 
Indian  Messiah,  with  its  promise  of  re- 
demption to  the  Indian  race  and  the 

t  This  is  doubtlcBB  true  of  all  the  poor,  the  poor  in  our 
cities,  and  tiic  i)oor  BcttlerB  in  the  VVest.  The  testimony 
nigardiuL'  the  cxistcm-e  of  hunger  is  exceedingly  con- 
flicting, but  at  Pine  Kidge  Agency  at  least  it  seemed  to 
me  coQclusive  that  it  was  general  and  cictremo. 
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destruction  of  the  white  invader.  It 
came,  so  I  leai'n  through  the  last  report 
of  the  Rev.  William  J.  Cleveland,  the  ex- 
perienced missionary,  who  is  now  mak- 
ing a  journey  of  investigation  into  the 
causes  of  the  uprising  for  the  Indian 
Rights  Association,  and  who  gives  the 
Indian  story  as  they  tell  it,  "from  the 
people  who  wear  rabbit-skin  blankets 
(whoever  they  are),  far  west  of  the  Yellow 
Skins,  who  are  far  west  of  this  Utes." 
Mr.  Cleveland  does  not  know  who  the 
Indians  referred  to  are,  but  the  writer 
surmises  that  they  are  the  Pueblo,  or 
village,  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona. They  use  rabbit-skin  blankets, 
live  far  west  of  the  Utes,  and,  moreover, 
hold  the  old  Aztec  tradition  of  Montezu- 
ma, their  Saviour,  returning  to  free  their 
race.  It  is  one  of  their  customs  to  look 
from  their  house-tops  at  dawn  for  the 
coming  of  Montezuma  over  the  eastern 
mountains.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  ancient  tradition,  which  was  hereto- 
fore confined  to  the  southwest  and  to 
certain  tribes  of  Indians,  became,  under 
peculiar  conditions  and  circumstances, 
migratory  and  operative  everywhere. 
Whether  that  is,  or  is  not,  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  origin  of  this  religious  fanati- 
cism among  the  Indians,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  powerful  effect  upon  the 
Sioux,  It  was  eagerly  taken  hold  of  by 
the  leaders,  of  whom  Sitting  Bull  was 
the  foremost,  and  was  made  the  vehicle 
of  warlike  designs,  notvrithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  new  doctrine  was  altogeth- 
er pacific,  so  far  as  the  actions  which 
it  permitted  to  the  Indians  themselves 
were  concerned.  The  revelation  from 
the  Messiah  was  that  he  had  once  come 
down  to  save  the  white  race,  but  that 
they  had  rejected  him  and  finally  kiUed 
him.  He  now  rejected  them,  and  would 
come,  when  the  grass  was  about  two 
inches  high  in  the  spring,  to  save  his 
red  children  and  to  destroy  the  white 
race  and  their  works.  It  was  enjoined 
upon  all  who  believed  in  him  to  wear  a 
peculiar  kind  of  dress,  and  to  practise 
the  Ghost  Dance  as  often  and  as  long  at 
a  time  as  they  possibly  could,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  their  faith.  If  any  died  of  ex- 
haustion in  the  dance  or  swooned  away, 
they  were  to  believe  that  such  went  im- 
mediately to  him,  where  they  had  com- 
munion with  the  departed,  and  whence 


they  could  return  to  tell  the  living  of 
what  they  had  heard  and  seen.  At  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  for  which  his 
followers  were  to  wait  patiently  until 
the  spring,  a  new  earth  would  be  formed 
covering  the  present  world,  and  burying 
all  the  whites  and  those  Indians  who 
had  not  joined  in  the  dance.  The  Mes- 
siah would  again  bring  with  him  the 
departed  of  their  own  people,  and  the 
earth  would  be  again  as  their  forefa- 
thers knew  it,  only  there  should  be  no 
more  death. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Indian  Mes- 
siah fresh  from  Indian  lips.  It  can  read- 
ily be  imagined  with  what  power  such  a 
doctrine  came  upon  the  darkened  minds 
of  savage  men,  some  of  whom  were 
suffering,  in  addition  to  the  irritating 
remembrance  of  unfulfilled  promises, 
the  pangs  of  hunger. 

It  is  the  positive  assertion  of  Mr. 
Cleveland,  after  a  detailed  and  careful 
investigation  at  Standing  Rock,  that 
there  was  no  suffering  from  lack  of  food 
at  that  point.  He  says  in  answer  to  the 
question  :  "  How  far  due  to  hunger  ?  " 
"  Not  at  aU,  no  one  of  them  complained, 
or  does  now,  at  this  agency,  of  short  ra- 
tions. The  number  of  those  at  Stand- 
ing Rock  who  took  part  in  the  insur- 
rection was  very  small,  not  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  in  all  left  the 
agency  when  the  stampede  incident  to 
the  death  of  Sitting  Bull  occurred, 
though  many  have  since  returned.  The 
entire  Indian  population  on  the  Stand- 
ing Rock  Reserve,  according  to  the  last 
census,  is  four  thousand  and  ninety.  It 
is  important  to  note  the  maintenance  of 
Government  authority  at  Standing  Rock, 
through  the  influence  of  an  experienced 
and  able  agent,  and  its  complete  col- 
lapse at  Pine  Ridge  through  the  inca- 
pacity of  an  inexperienced  one. 

Sitting  Bull  himself,  however,  was  one 
of  the  leading,  if  not  the  leading,  agita- 
tor and  fomentor  of  trouble.  His  run- 
ners were  everywhere  active  among 
those  Indians  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
reservation  to  whom  they  coidd  appeal 
vdth  most  chance  of  success — Big  Foot's 
people  among  the  pagan  element  on  the 
Cheyenne  River  Reserve,  the  Lower 
Brules  lower  down  the  Missouri,  the 
Upper  Brules,  or  Spotted  Tail's  people, 
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at  Rosebud,  Red  Cloud's  people  among 
the  Ogallalas  at  Pine  Ridge.  They  had 
fruitful  soil  in  which  to  sow  their  evil 
seed — ignorance  made  dangerous  by  fa- 
naticism among  many  of  the  wildest  Ind- 
ians, and  at  Pine  Ridge  hunger  and 
discontent  and  unfulfilled  treaties,  both 
long  past  and  recent. 

What  powers  of  resistance  and  con- 
trol had  the  Government  at  its  disposal 
with  which  to  meet  the  coming  storm  ? 
Upon  what  principle  of  selection  does 
the  Government  base  its  choice  of  agents 
and  employees  sent  to  represent  its  pol- 
icy and  to  manage  its  affairs  on  Indian 
reservations?  This  question  touches 
the  vital  point  of  the  whole  Indian  ques- 
tion. 

On  the  experience,  courage,  fidehty, 
tact,  keen  sense  of  justice  and  sympathy 
of  an  Indian  agent  at  a  large  agency, 
where  wild  and  dangerous,  as  well  as 
peaceable  and  easily  controlled  Ind- 
ians are  located,  depend  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  Government's  efforts  for 
the  civilization  of  its  wards.  Upon  the 
agent's  possession  of  such  qualities  may 
also  depend  the  safety  of  human  life, 
the  protection  of  property,  and  the  sav- 
ing of  vast  siuns  of  money. 

With  such  serious  considerations  in 
view  in  the  management  of  such  an  im- 
mense business  concern  as  the  Indian 
service,  in  which  not  only  the  welfare  of 
two  himdred  and  fifty  thousand  human 
beings  is  directly  concerned,  but  of  mul- 
titudes of  white  settlers  besides,  is  it  be- 
yond reason  to  ask  that  the  principles 
of  sound  business  administration  should 
be  adopted? 

WTiat  are  the  plain,  indubitable  facts 
regarding  the  Indian  service  ?  The 
Spoils  System  of  appointment  has  been 
the  prevailing  system  since  the  writer 
first  began  acquaintanceship  with  Ind- 
ian affairs  in  1882.  What  does  that 
mean  ?  Simply  that  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  the  Indian 
Commissioner,  one  or  all,  are  imder  com- 
pulsion, or  at  the  least  powerful  press- 
ure, to  appoint  persons  to  positions  in 
the  Indian  service,  not  as  they  would 
Uke  to  do,  because  they  have  the  best 
and  most  reasonable  assurance  that 
they  are  fitted  by  character  and  expe- 
rience to  perform  well  the  duties  of 
their  sever^  stations,  but  because  these 


appointees  are  thrust  on  them  by  the 
importunity  of  Senators,  Representa- 
tives, or  other  powerful  politicians. 
These  gentlemen  frequently  demand 
such  positions  of  the  Executive  as  their 
manifest  perquisites,  as  their  lawful 
prey  and  spoil.  It  is  thus  that  their 
poHtical  debts  are  paid.  I  have  known 
the  Governor  of  a  great  State  laughing- 
ly admit  that  for  poUtical  hacks  who 
were  uflfit  for  anything  else  he  found 
places  in  the  Indian  service.  I  could 
furnish,  were  it  desirable  or  neces- 
sary, a  long  list  of  needy,  inefficient, 
worthless  persons,  some  not  actually 
bad,  but  whoUy  unsuited  to  their  posi- 
tions ;  others  with  shady  or  blackened 
records,  men  who  had  failed  in  every- 
thing else,  or  drunkards  and  debau- 
chees, who  had  found  their  way  into  the 
Indian  service.  Many  things,  haK  sad, 
half  ludicrous,  and  some  really  dreadful 
things  I  have  known  regarding  the  pub- 
lic service  of  these  people.  And  then 
again  I  have  known  men  of  high  char- 
acter, high  talent,  lofty  aspiration,  and 
generous  sympathies  serving  as  Indian 
agents,  with  patience  and  self-sacrifice, 
ni-paid  but  abundantly  rewarded  with 
abuse,  building  up  industry  and  civili- 
zation among  their  Indians  only  to  see 
their  plans  and  hopes  sadly  marred  or 
sinking  into  decay  with  the  passing  of 
the  administration  or  the  part}-  that 
gave  them  office.  The  ghastly  levity 
and  unreason,  the  insane  wickedness  of 
the  whole  false  system  has  been  handed 
down  as  a  miserable  legacy  from  one 
administration  to  another. 

Good  men  and  women,  in  the  service 
and  out  of  it,  have  been  tempted  to  say, 
"Is  there  enough  gained  to  make  effort 
worth  while  since  the  people  love  to 
have  it  so?"  Nevertheless  the  cloud 
has  had  a  silver  lining,  for  the  evils  have 
stirred  a  great  popular  sentiment,  and 
things  are  better  than  they  were. 

In  1882  Dr.  V.  T.  McGillycuddy  held 
the  post  of  Indian  Agent  at  Pine  Ridge. 
He  had  previously  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  various  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  from  1866  to  1868  as  resident 
physician.  Marine  Hospital  Sel•^'ice ;  in 
the  War  Department  as  topographer 
on  the  international  survey  of  the  49th 
parallel  in  1874 ;  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment as  chief  topographer  of  the 
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survey  of  the  Black  Hills  in  1875  ;  in  the 
War  Department  as  attendinpf  Surgeon 
of  Second  and  Third  United  States  Cav- 
alry in  the  Big  Horn  expedition  of  1876, 
and  Assistant  Post-Surgeon  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Platte  and  Dakota  in 
1877-78,  and  as  Indian  agent  in  charge 
of  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency  from  March, 
1879.  His  incumbency  at  Pine  Ridge 
was  one  evincing  the  highest  courage, 
skill,  and  administrative  ability.  A  force 
of  fifty  Indian  police  was  organized  by 
him,  and  admirably  trained  in  cavalry 
and  infantry  tactics,  under  the  command 
of  his  chief  clerk,  who  had  been  a  soldier 
during  the  war.  "With  this  force  the 
agent  was  able  to  thwart  or  to  subdue 
the  frequent  attempts  of  Red  Cloud  to 
create  disorder.  In  1884  a  serious  out- 
break was  threatened  by  this  chief,  who 
was  used  as  a  tool  by  certain  men  with 
whose  selfish  and  dishonest  schemes  the 
agent  had  interfered.  Senator  Dawes, 
the  champion  of  Indian  interests  in  the 
Senate,  writing  of  this  aflfe,ir  in  1884, 
said: 

For  days  tho  life  of  every  white  man  tliere 
■was  in  peril,  and  nothing  but  tlie  courage  and 
prudence  of  McGillycuddy  saved  them  from  a 
horrible  massacre.  Red  Cloud,  overpowered  by 
the  law,  preferred  charges  against  McGillycud- 
dy. They  were  investigated  by  a  special  agent 
sent  from  Washington,  who  reported  against 
McGillycuddy.  He  then  asked  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  Secretary,  who  sent  another  inspector 
for  re-examination.  This  inspector  reported 
in  favor  of  McGillycuddy,  not  only  exonerating 
him  from  the  charges  of  Red  Cloud  and  the 
report  of  ...  ,  but  reflecting  severely 
upon  [the  former  inspector]  himself.  Red 
Cloud  enlisted  Bland  in  his  favor,  who  induced 
the  Secretary  to  send  out  a  third  inspector  to 
investigate  the  conduct  of  McGillycudd\'.  This 
report  not  only  declared  the  charges  faJse,  but 
highly  commended  him  for  the  work  he  was 
doing  at  that  agency. 

Senator  Dawes  further  says  :  "  The 
Senate  Committee,  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  was  at  this  agency  last  sum- 
mer and  took  much  pains  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  this  matter.  They  were 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  at  no 
agency  which  they  had  visited,  or  had 
any  knowledge  of,  had  so  much  been 
done  for  the  advancement  of  wild  Ind- 
ians as  at  this  place."  The  writer  can, 
from  frequent  personal  observation,  fully 
confirm  the  truth  of  Mr.  Dawes's  state- 
ment. Pine  Ridge  at  that  time,  and  so 
Vol.  IX.— 48 


long  as  McGillycuddy  was  in  charge 
of  it,  although  one  of  the  most  difficult 
agencies  in  the  service,  was  a  model  of 
efficiency  and  order. 

Upon  the  advent  of  the  Democratic 
administration  there  began,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  many,  and  to  the  regret  of  all 
of  the  friends  of  the  Indians,  a  general 
proscription  of  those  Indian  agents  and 
employees  who  had  served  under  the 
previous  administration.  In  vain  were 
earnest  protests  presented.  The  in- 
cumbents at  every  agency  on  the  Sioux 
reservation  were  changed,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  Standing  Rock,  where 
the  agent.  Major  McLaughlin,  one  of 
the  best  men  in  the  service,  was  proba- 
bly saved  by  his  own  good  record  and 
the  political  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  of  which  he  is  a  devout 
member.  In  two  instances  these  changes 
were  manifestly  for  the  better  ;  in  most 
of  the  others  they  were  seriously  for 
the  worse.  The  latter  was  manifestly 
the  case  at  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud. 
Under  McGillycuddy's  successor  there 
was  a  steady  deterioration  in  the  morale 
of  the  agency  and  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
police  force.  At  Rosebud  the  former 
agent,  Mr.  James  G.  Wright,  to  whom 
the  public  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
years  of  wise,  patient,  and  successful  ser- 
vice, was  succeeded  by  an  agent  whose 
career  in  the  Indian  seiTdce  was  one  of 
ignominious  failure. 

Out  of  fifty -eight  Indian  agents  in 
the  entire  service,  upward  of  fifty  were 
changed.  The  removals  in  the  other 
grades  of  the  service  were  general.  In 
some  instances,  as  has  been  frankly  and 
gladly  admitted,  these  changes  were 
for  the  better ;  but  the  general  result 
was  deterioration,  not  improvement. 
Where  changes  were  fortunate  and  hap- 
py in  their  results  the  friends  of  the 
Indians  were  prompt  to  admit  the  fact, 
and  stood  ready  upon  the  incoming  of 
the  Republican  administration  to  pray 
for  the  retention  of  every  officer  known 
to  them  to  be  deserving.  Indeed,  the 
first  request  made  by  them  to  Mr.  No- 
ble, the  Republican  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  was  that  agents  and  employ- 
ees might  not  be  removed  for  political 
reasons,  but  that  they  might  be  retained 
or  dismissed  solely  on  the  groimd  of 
merit,  so  that  the  fatal  rock  of  spoils 
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policy,  on  wliich  the  Indian  manage- 
ment of  the  previous  administration 
had  foundered,  might  be  avoided.  The 
request  was  as  courteously  listened  to 
as  it  was  subsequently  completely  ig- 
nored. The  administration  adopted 
what  was  styled  the  "Home  Kule "  sys- 
tem of  appointment,  an  elegant  syno- 
nym for  the  opprobrious  term  "  spoils 
system."  Home  rule  meant,  so  far  as 
the  Indians  were  concerned,  the  rule  of 
aliens  and  enemies,  for  it  transferred 
the  appointment  of  agents,  and  in  many 
cases  of  subordinates,  from  the  hands  of 
the  central  and  responsible  authorities 
in  Washington  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
politicians  in  every  territory  in  which 
Indian  reservations  were  located.  The 
Indian  Eights  Association  uttered  a 
prompt  but  ineffectual  protest  against 
this  principle  of  appointment  as  being 
"unsound  in  theory  and  likely  to  be 
disastrous  in  practice." 

No  blame  can  be  attached  to  General 
Morgan,  the  present  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Aifairs,  or  to  Dr.  Dorchester, 
the  present  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Schools,  for  w^hatever  evil  consequences 
have  flowed  from  the  adoption  of  this 
phase  of  the  spoils  system.  Both  of 
these  gentlemen  have  been  earnest  ad- 
vocates of  the  merit  system,  and  have, 
within  the  limits  of  their  power,  ob- 
served it,  and  beyond  those  limits  have 
labored  for  its  adoption  in  all  grades  of 
the  Indian  service.  The  present  Indian 
Commissioner  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  rendered  an  inestimable  service 
both  to  the  Indians  and  the  public  by 
wise,  faithful,  and  energetic  service. 

Under  the  "  Home  Rule  "  system  the 
inefficient  Democratic  successor  to  Dr. 
McGillycuddy  was  removed  diiring  the 
past  summer  to  make  room,  not  for  a 
wisely  selected  man  chosen  with  a  view 
to  the  skilful  control  of  the  usually 
troublesome  and  now  dangerous  and 
excited  elements  at  Pine  Ridge,  but  for 
one  destitute  of  any  of  those  qualities 
by  which  he  could  justly  lay  claim  to 
the  position — experience,  force  of  char- 
acter, courage,  and  sound  judgment. 
His  moral  weight  and  force  was  insuffi- 
cient to  suppress  the  threatened  irrup- 
tion. At  all  the  Sioux  agencies,  with 
the  exception  of  Standing  Rock,  where 
McLaughlin,  equipped  by  long  years  of 


experience,  faced  the  storm  with  firm- 
ness and  success,  the  agents  had  been 
changed  by  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration, as  their  predecessors  had  been 
by  the  Democratic  one.  But  at  Pine 
Ridge,  the  most  important  of  all,  the 
results  were  most  disastrous.  As  has 
been  made  clear,  it  was  the  weakest 
point  in  the  Sioux  country,  and  here 
had  been  provided  the  weakest  control, 
as  though,  in  a  spirit  of  maUcious  fxin, 
the  Government  had  set  a  timid  and  un- 
trained rider  astride  a  wicked,  fractious 
horse,  just  to  see  what  would  happen ! 

At  the  time  the  agent  took  charge  of 
Pine  Ridge,  October  1,  1890,  the  Ghost 
Dance  was  at  its  height.  There  was 
general  discontent  throughout  the  Sioux 
nation,  the  troubled  condition  added  to 
and  fomented  by  Red  Cloud,  Sitting 
Bull,  and  other  agitators.  But  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  had  a  man  of 
nerve  and  experience,  who  knew  these 
Indians,  and  was  known  by  them,  backed 
by  a  disciplined  force  of  Indian  police, 
been  in  charge,  an  abandonment  of  this 
agency  and  the  calling  of  the  military 
would  no  more  have  been  necessary 
than  were  such  measures  necessary  at 
Standing  Rock.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  presence  of  troops  at  an  agency  is 
always  extremely  irritating  to  Indians. 
It  proved  so  in  this  instance. 

The  next  scene  in  the  drama  is  vigor- 
ously depicted  by  Dr.  McGillycuddy, 
who  had  been  present  for  some  days  at 
the  agency  as  the  representative  of 
Governor  Mellette.  Under  date  of  De- 
cember 4th,  he  writes  : 

The  condition  of  affairs  when  I  left  there 
last  week  was  as  follows :  About  four  thousand 
of  the  agency  Indians  were  camped  at  the 
agency.  The  outlying  villages,  churches,  and 
schools  were  abandoned.  About  two  thousand 
Brules  and  Wazazas  were  camped  twenty-five 
miles  distant  on  Wounded  Knee  Creek,  uncer- 
tain whether  to  come  into  the  agency  or  not,  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  troops.  Emissaries 
of  Sitting  Bull  were  circulating  among  all  of  the 
Indians,  inciting  them  to  revolt,  and  ranging 
through  the  abandoned  villages  destroying 
property  of  friendly  Indians.  Indians  by  the 
dozen  were  beseeching  me  to  obtain  permis- 
sion for  them  to  go  to  their  homes  and  protect 
their  property,  their  horses,  cows,  pigs,  chick- 
ens, etc.,  the  accumulation  of  years.  Runners 
came  to  me  from  the  Brule  camp,  asking  me 
to  come  out  and  explain  what  the  coming  of 
troops  meant.  Tliey  said  tliey  knew  me,  would 
believe  in  me,  and  come  in.     Red  Cloud  and 
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other  chiefs  matle  the  same  request  of  Agent 
Royer  and  Special  Agent  Cooper.  The  reciiiost 
was  refused  ;  no  wliite  man  was  sent  to  them. 
On  Sunday  last  Sitting  Bull's  emissaries  pre- 
vailed ;  the  Brules  became  hostile,  stole  hor.ses 
and  cattle,  and  are  now  on  the  edge  of  the  Bad 
Lands,  ready  for  a  winter's  campaign.  Many 
Indians  who  were  friendly  when  I  left  the 
agency  will  join  them.  They  have  possession 
of  the  agency  beef  herd  of  thirty-live  hundred 
head  of  cattle.  The  presence  of  troops  at  the 
agency  is  being  rapidly  justified.  What  I  state, 
investigation  can  substantiate. 

There  are  two  prominent  events  sub- 
sequent to  the  arrival  of  troops  at  Pine 
Ridge  which  have  especially  excited  in- 
quiry in  the  public  mind  and  to  which  I 
will  refer.  The  first  is  the  arrest  and 
death  of  Sitting  Bull ;  the  second  is  the 
affair  of  Wounded  Knee.  The  limits  of 
this  article  will  only  permit  an  outhne 
of  these  incidents. 

The  arrest  of  Sitting  Bull  was,  no 
doubt,  a  measure  necessary  to  prevent 
further  spreading  of  a  revolt  which 
largely  emanated  from  him.  Concern- 
ing his  own  dangerous  intentions  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  evidence  on  this 
point  is  abundant  and  specific.  The  ar- 
rest was  attempted  under  telegraphic 
instructions  from  General  Ruger,  at  St. 
Paul,  to  Colonel  Drum,  commanding 
Foi-t  Yates,  the  military  post  adjoining 
the  Standing  Rock  Agency,  under  date 
of  December  12th.  It  was  the  expressed 
wish  of  General  Ruger  that  the  military 
and  the  civil  agent  should  co-operate 
in  effecting  the  arrest.  Fortunately  en- 
tire harmony  existed  between  Colonel 
Drum  and  Major  McLaughlin.  The 
agent  wished  to  effect  the  arrest  by 
means  of  the  Indian  police,  so  as  to 
avoid  unnecessary  irritation  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Sitting  Bull,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  majority  of  these  Indians 
would  be  absent  from  their  camp 
drawing  rations  at  the  agency.  This 
wise  intention  was  frustrated  by  the 
unexpected  attempt  of  Sitting  Bull  to 
leave  the  reservation.  Therefore  the 
arrest,  instead  of  being  attempted  De- 
cember 20th,  was  precipitated  Decem- 
ber 14th.  Sitting  Bull  evidently  intend- 
ed to  submit  to  his  captors  peaceably, 
but,  while  dressing,  in  his  tent  for  the 
journey,  he  was  incited  to  resistance 
by  the  outcries  of  his  son,  who  berated 
the  Indian  policemen  and  exhorted  his 
father  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  taken. 


Upon  coming  out  of  his  tent,  under 
charge  of  the  police,  Sitting  Bull  yielded 
to  his  son's  advice  and  called  on  his 
people  to  rescue  him.  In  an  instant  a 
savage  crowd  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Indians  attacked  and  fired  upon  the 
police.  Almost  immediately  six  of  the 
police  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded, 
and  Sitting  Bull  was  himself  killed  by 
one  of  the  wounded  police.  The  fight 
lasted  about  half  an  hour.  The  police 
soon  drove  the  Indians,  who  far  out- 
numbered them,  from  around  the  ad- 
joining buildings  and  into  the  surround- 
ing woods.  During  the  fight  women 
attacked  the  police  with  knives  and 
clubs,  but  in  every  instance  the  latter 
simply  disarmed  and  placed  them  under 
guard  until  the  troops  arrived,  after 
which  they  were  given  their  liberty. 
The  highest  praise  for  courage  and 
ability  was  accorded  the  police  for  their 
part  in  this  affair  by  the  military  officer 
commanding  the  troops  who  supported 
them. 

Can  American  patriotism  see  nothing 
in  the  devotion  of  these  men  to  duty, 
their  loyalty  to  the  flag,  their  constancy 
even  unto  death,  which  is  worthy  an  en- 
during monument  ?  Can  American  art 
find  no  inspiration,  no  elements  of  true 
dramatic  emotion,  in  this  pre-eminently 
American  tragedy? 

It  were  well  if  the  same  chisel  which 
recorded  in  "eternal  bronze"  the  sad 
and  patient  nobility  of  Lincoln  might 
also  fashion  some  memorial  to  the 
humble  heroes  of  Standing  Rock !  The 
genius  of  Thorwaldsen  and  the  fidelity 
of  the  Swiss  Guard  breathe  forever  in 
the  dying  Lion  of  Lucerne.  May  not 
the  genius  of  some  American  sculptor 
and  the  fidelity  of  the  Indian  police  find 
similar  expression  ? 

What  is  to  be  said  of  Wounded  Knee, 
with  its  two  hundred  dead,  its  slaugh- 
tered women  and  children?  Evidence 
from  various  reliable  soiirces  shows  very 
clearly  that  Colonel  Forsythe,  the  vet- 
eran officer  in  charge,  did  all  that  could 
be  done  by  care,  consideration,  and 
fiLrmness  to  prevent  a  conflict.  He  had 
provided  a  tent  warmed  with  a  Sibley 
stove  for  Big  Foot,  who  was  ill  with  pneu- 
monia. He  assured  the  Indians  of  kind 
treatment,  but  told  them  also  that  they 
must  surrender  their  arms.     He  tried  to 
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avoid  a  search  for  weapons,  but  to  this 
they  forced  him  to  resort.  The  explo- 
sion came  during  the  process  of  search, 
and  when  a  medicine-man  incited  them 
to  resist  and  appealed  to  their  fanaticism 
by  assuring  them  that  their  sacred  shirts 
were  bullet-proof.  Then  one  shot  was 
fired  by  the  Indians,  and  another  and 
another.  The  Indians  were  wholly  re- 
sponsible in  bringing  on  the  fight. 
AVhether  in  the  desperate  struggle  which 
ensued  there  was  or  was  not  an  unneces- 
sary sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  women  and 
children  is  another  question.  From  the 
fact  that  so  many  women  and  children 
w^ere  killed,  and  that  their  bodies  were 
found  far  from  the  scene  of  action,  and 
as  though  they  were  shot  down  while 
fleeing,  it  would  look  as  though  blind 
rage  had  been  at  work,  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  moderation  of  the  Indian 
police  at  the  Sitting  Bull  fight  when 
they  were  assailed  by  women. 

But  responsibility  for  the  massacre  of 
AVounded  Knee,  as  for  many  another 
sad  and  similar  event,  rests  more  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  permit  the  condition 
of  savage  ignorance,  incompetent  con- 
trol, or  Congressional  indifference  and 
inaction,  than  upon  those  of  maddened 
soldiers,  who  having  seen  their  comrades 
shot  at  their  side  are  tempted  to  kill 
and  destroy  all  belonging  to  the  enemy 
within  their  reach.  That  the  uprising 
ended  with  so  little  bloodshed  the  coun- 
try may  thank  the  patience  and  ability 
of  General  Miles.  Perhaps  had  he  taken 
the  field  earlier  there  might  have  been 
still  less  to  mourn. 

What  is  the  remedy?  What  must  be 
done  to  prevent  such  occurrences  in 
future  ?  The  remedy  is  not  far  to  seek 
nor  does  it  require  many  words  to  state 
its  essentials. 

First,  the  people  as  a  body  must  de- 
sire and  demand  of  the  President  and 
of  Congress  better  things.  There  must 
be  a  substantial  unity  of  opinion  among 
various  bodies  of  citizens  as  to  the  main 
points  of  a  remedy,  and  unity  of  ac- 
tion in  securing  it ;  a  willingness  to 
abandon  minor  points  in  order  to  secure 
the  greater  ones.  The  necessity  for 
abandoning  partisanship  in  considering 
this  great  national  question  should  be 


frankly  recognized.  The  words  Demo- 
crat and  Eepublican  should  be  forgot- 
ten in  dealing  with  Indian  affairs.  Even 
now  there  are  sincere  friends  of  the 
Indians  who  are  very  sensitive  to  any 
criticism,  no  matter  how  just  it  may  be, 
which  reflects  on  their  own  party.  This 
is  a  fatal  block  to  progress.  The  great 
religious  bodies,  the  Roman  communion 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Protestant 
communions  on  the  othei*,  shoidd  try  to 
recognize  the  value  of  each  other's  work, 
at  least  as  an  instrument  of  civilization. 
There  should  be  greater  co-operation 
between  the  civil  and  military  branches 
of  the  Government,  less  drawing  into 
hostile  camps  with  the  idea  that  there 
is  a  military  severity  and  inhumanity  on 
the  one  side,  and  unmitigated  rascality 
on  the  other.  There  are  military  of- 
ficers who  would  make  capital  Indian 
agents,  and  civil  agents  could  be  found, 
if  the  right  way  were  taken  to  seek 
them,  who  can  manage  Indians  without 
the  intrusion  of  troops. 

If,  then,  a  public  sentiment  can  be 
aroused  on  this  question  at  once  power- 
ful, intelligent,  united,  and  persistent, 
these  are  the  simple  principles  and  the 
flexible  system  which  it  should  demand : 

1.  A  single,  intelligent,  experienced, 
responsible  head  to  control  the  Indian 
service  under  the  President — a  man  who 
shall  be  permitted  to  form  his  plans  and 
to  carry  them  to  fruition  along  the  Hnes 
of  well-defined  and  sound  principles,  and 
free  from  partisan  interference. 

2.  An  Lidian  service  conducted  in 
absolute  harmony  with  the  principles  of 
Civil  Service  Reform — the  principle  of 
merit,  not  of  spoils.  Only  thoroughly 
qualified  men,  should  be  appointed  to 
serve  as  Indian  agents. 

3.  The  prompt  appropriation  of  funds 
by  Congress  to  permit  the  education  of 
all  Indian  youth,  and  the  effective  man- 
agement of  the  service.  No  more  Ind- 
ian boys  and  girls  should  be  j)ermitted 
to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  savagery  ; 
also  the  prompt  passage  of  laws  rec- 
ommended by  the  Indian  Department 
and  requisite  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  Indians. 

But  to  do  these  things,  as  Bishop  Hare 
has  well  said,  and  to  solve  "  the  problem 
that  remains,  the  spoils  system,  will  re- 
quire '  the  uprising  of  a  great  people.' " 


SPRING   SONG. 

By  Graham  R.  Tomson, 


So  many  ways  to  wander  in, 

So  many  lands  to  see  ! 
The  west  wind  blows  through  the  orchard-close, 

And  the  white  clouds  wander  free  ; 
The  wild  birds  sing  in  the  heart  of  spring, 

And  the  green  boughs  beckon  me. 


And  it's  oh,  for  the  wide  world,  far  away, 

'Tis  there  I  fain  would  be, 
For  it  calls  me,  claims  me,  the  livelong  day, 
Sweet  with  the  sounds  and  the  scents  of  May, 

And  the  wind  in  the  linden-tree  : 
The  wild  birds  sing  in  the  heart  of  spring, 

And  the  green  boughs  beckon  me. 


"Far  and  far,  in  the  distance  dim. 

Thy  fortune  waiteth  thee" — 
I  know  not  where,  but  the  world  is  fair 

With  many  a  strange  countrie  ; 
The  wild  birds  sing  in  the  heart  of  spring, 

And  the  green  boughs  beckon  me. 


So  many  ways  I  may  never  win. 

Skies  I  may  never  see  ! 
Oh,  wood-ways  sweet  for  the  vagrant  feet. 

What  may  not  come  to  be? 
What  do  they  sing  in  the  heart  of  spring? 

And  where  do  they  beckon  me  ? 


Farewell,  farewell,  to  my  father's  house ! 

Farewell,  true  love,  to  thee ! 
Dear,  and  dear,  are  the  kind  hearts  here. 

And  dear  mine  own  roof-tree — 
But  the  -wild  birds  sing  in  the  heart  of  spring, 

And  the  green  boughs  beckon  me. 


THE    PHENIX. 


By  Bliss  Perry. 


OUNTESS,  may  I  trouble 
you  for  that  cauliflower  ?  " 
The  Countess's  eyes 
were   hovering    restlessly 
about  the  farther  end  of 
the  \oug  pension  table,  but 
she  recollected  herself  instant- 
ly at  the  sound  of  this  manda- 
tory voice  at  her  right. 
"  Certainly,  Frau  Lieutenant,"  she 
^     exclaimed.     "Pardon  me;"  and  as 
the  servant  was  still  busy  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  room,   she  hfted  the 
nearly  empty  platter  and  passed  it. 

The  Frau  Lieutenant  surveyed  the 
cauliflower  with  an  eye  trained  by  twenty- 
five  years  of  experience  at  table-d'hote 
dinners.  The  selection  of  fricasseed 
chicken  was  her  specialty,  though  there 
was  not  a  woman  in  Berlin  who  could 
be  more  implicitly  trusted  to  secure  the 
best  piece  of  anything  the  first  time  try- 
ing ;  but  really  the  cauliflower  offered  no 
opportunity  for  her  skill.  There  was 
but  one  bunch  stiU  untouched,  and  she 
divided  this  into  two  exactly  equal  por- 
tions. 

"  Letty,  my  dear,"  she  said  in  English, 
balancing  one  of  these  portions  upon  the 
spoon,  "take  this." 

"But  Mammachen,"  protested  Miss 
Letty,  a  slender,  delicate-complexioned 
girl  of  twenty-three,  "  I  don't-- —  " 

"  Take  it,  my  dear,"  said  the  Frau 
Lieutenant,  imperturbably,  depositing 
the  cauliflower  by  the  side  of  the  stewed 
mutton  on  her  daughter's  plate,  and  rap- 
idly assisting  herself  to  the  remaining 
portion.     "  It  is  very  fattening." 

This  last  was  in  a  tone  intended  for  a 
whisper,  but  the  Frau  Lieutenant  Dett- 
mar's  strident  voice  had  a  remarkably 
penetrating  quality,  and  an  under-sized 
Englishman,  who  sat  directly  opposite 
Mias  Dettmar,  looked  up  at  the  words. 
He  was  near-sighted,  and  the  dining- 
room  of  the  Countess  von  EckmOller's 
pp/i.sion  was  never  brilliantly  illuminated, 
especially  on  a  dingy  winter  afternoon. 


It  was  only  two  o'clock,  but  the  murky 
fog  was  already  settHng  down  into  the 
Dorotheen  Strasse,  and  the  corners  of 
the  high,  ugly  room  were  growing  dusky. 
The  Englishman  peered  across  the  table 
curiously  at  his  two  countrywomen,  for 
such  did  the  mother  and  daughter  im- 
mistakably  appear  to  be.  Stubbworth's 
insight  into  character,  like  his  visual 
faculty,  was  not  of  the  keenest,  but  he 
could  not  help  noting  the  difference  be- 
tween the  muscular,  assertive  body  of 
Mrs.  Dettmar,  her  square,  red  face,  with 
combative  black  eyes  overtopped  by  a 
blacker  false  front  of  hair,  and  the 
slightly  stooping  figure  of  Miss  Letty, 
with  her  light-blue  child's  eyes,  the  vague 
pink  of  her  cheeks,  and  the  shjTiess  with 
which  she  pecked  with  her  fork  at  the 
cauliflower.  The  daughter  had  evidently 
the  physical  characteristics  of  her  father, 
the  lamented  Lieutenant  Dettmar.  So 
Stubbworth  reflected,  as  the  result  of 
his  inspection,  and  wished  that  he  might 
address  the  girl  in  English ;  but  not  dar- 
ing to  transgress  the  Countess's  rule 
that  only  German  should  be  spoken  at 
meal-times,  he  let  his  spectacled  eyes 
fall  to  his  plate  again,  began  to  separate 
the  bones  out  of  his  mutton  stew,  and  to 
meditate  upon  his  forthcoming  edition 
of  "Middle  English  Homilies, "the  prep- 
aration of  which  had  brought  him  to 
Berlin. 

The  lower  end  of  the  table,  where  sat 
the  students  and  the  commercial  young 
men,  was  uproarious,  as  usual.  A  Jewess 
— studying  for  the  opera — who  sat  at 
Stubbworth's  left,  laughed  once  or  twice 
at  a  student  witticism  so  immoderately 
that  the  sedate  Englishman  was  embar- 
rassed, but  the  effervescing  humor  lost 
its  sparkle  by  the  time  it  reached  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Countess.  The 
people  there  were  dull.  The  Widow 
Dettmar's  soup  had  been  cold,  she  had 
lost  the  first  chance  at  the  stew,  and  she 
ate  away  morosely.  The  Countess  said 
nothing,  but  glanced  from  time  to  time 
toward  the  empty  plate  at  her  left,  and 
once  she  whispered  an  order  to  the  ser- 
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vant.  By  and  by  the  Jewess  turned  her 
dark  face  toward  the  head  of  the  table. 

"  Countess  von  EckmUller,"  she  asked, 
"  is  not  Herr  Jarlson  coming  to-day  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  was  the  answer.  "He 
was  called  at  half -past  one,  as  usual." 

"  At  half -past  one  !  "  interrupted  the 
Frau  Lieutenant  Dettmar.  "  You  don't 
mean  to  say  that  that  young  man " 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  Countess.  "  He 
is  called  at  half -past  one.  If  he  does  not 
get  up  by  a  quarter  to  two,  I  take  one 
of  his  shoes,  I  open  his  door,  and  I  cry 
*  Hamlet !  Aiise  ! '  and  toss  the  shoe  at 
him.     Then  he  gets  up." 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,"  cried 
the  Englishwoman.  "Did  you,  Letty, 
my  dear  ?  " 

"  No,  Mammachen,"  replied  Miss  Let- 
ty, "  but  it  is  very  funny." 

"It  is  very  iiTegular,"  said  Mrs.  Dett- 
mar, severely.  "  He  is  a  wild  young  man. 
One  does  not  have  to  look  at  him  twice 
to  know  that." 

"No,  Frau  Lieutenant,"  remai'ked 
the  Countess,  "  you  misunderstand  Herr 
Jarlson  completely.     It  is  only  his  way." 

"  Yes,  his  way.  I  know  men.  When 
a  young  actor  sits  in  the  cafes  till  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  every 
night  in  the  week,  and  sleeps  half  the 
day,  of  course  he  is  wild.  He  must  be. 
Oh,  I  know !  It's  better  for  him  to  have 
his  fling,  though ;  hell  settle  down 
when  he  is  thirty.  My  husband  used 
to  say  to  me  that  those  men  were  always 
steady  afterward.  They  make  the  best 
husbands.  As  I  told  Letty  the  other 
day " 

"  Mammachen,"  pleaded  Miss  Letty, 
crimsoning. 

But  the  widow's  worldly  philosophy 
was  cut  short.  A  door  opened  half-way 
down  the  room,  and  a  tall  young  fellow 
entered,  apologetically.  Eveiyone  looked 
up. 

"Here  he  comes,"  cried  the  Countess, 
with  a  smile  on  her  shrewd  old  face. 
"He  has  risen,  like — like — why,  he  is  my 
Phenix." 

There  was  a  chorus  of  laughter. 
"  The  Phenix !  The  Phenix  !  "  echoed 
from  the  students,  as  Herr  Jarlson  took 
his  seat  at  the  Countess's  left.  There 
was  indeed  something  eagle-like  in  the 
curve  of  his  nose,  and  the  stiflf  masses 
of  his  hair,  brushed  a   la  Pompadour, 


seemed  curiously  like  a  bird's  crest. 
"The  Phenix,"  chuckled  the  Countess 
again  to  herself,  delighted  at  her  own 
fantasy. 

"  Letty,  my  dear,"  whispered  Mrs. 
Dettmar  in  English,  to  her  daughter, 
"  what  is  a  Phenix  ?  " 

"I  think,  Mammachen,"  was  the 
doubtful  answer,  murmured  behind  a 
handkerchief,  lest  the  new-comer  oppo- 
site should  hear,  "  I  think  it  was  a  bird. 
Anyway,  it  rose." 

The  Norwegian,  bowing  respectfully 
to  the  English  ladies,  proceeded  to  open 
a  bottle  of  beer,  which  the  Coimtess  pro- 
vided at  dinner  for  each  of  her  numerous 
family,  and  to  empty  it  bodily  into  a 
huge  silver  goblet  that  stood  beside  his 
plate.  It  was  very  bad  beer,  in  truth, 
but  Herr  Jarlson  always  maintained  it 
was  delicious  in  his  Scandinavian  goblet. 
He  took  a  draught  of  it  now,  before  un- 
rolling his  napkin,  and  then  turning  to 
the  Countess  he  exclaimed,  enthusiasti- 
cally :  "  It  was  grand  !  " 

"Do  you  mean  the  beer,  Herr  Jarl- 
son?" demanded  Mrs.  Dettmar,  with 
veiled  irony. 

The  Phenix  lifted  his  gray  eyes  to  the 
widow's  face.  He  had  a  proper  terror 
of  her,  a  terror  not  diminished  by  his 
secret  admiration  of  her  daughter. 

"  No,  not  this  time,"  he  replied,  in 
fluent  German.     "  It  was  the  '  Ghosts.' " 

"  The  ghosts  ?  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Do  you  see  ghosts  all  the  forenoon,  after 
coming  in  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing?" The  widow  was  so  amused  at 
her  joke  that  she  did  not  hear  Miss 
Letty  whispering  that  Herr  Jarlson 
meant  a  play. 

"It  was  Ibsen's  'Ghosts,' Frau  Lieu- 
tenant," explained  the  Countess,  quietly, 
"  given  at  the  Residenz  Theatre  y ester- 
day." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  widow.  She  was  not 
interested  in  such  matters. 

"  It  was  a  feast  to  my  soul,"  Herr  Jarl- 
son went  on  ;  "  almost  as  good  as  hear- 
ing it  in  Norwegian  again." 

"  You  must  teU  me  aU  about  it  later," 
said  Countess  von  EckmuUer.  That  was 
the  first  representation  of  "  Ghosts  "  in 
Berlin,  and  it  had  not  yet  become  fash- 
ionable to  discuss  the  play  at  dinner. 

"  Herr  Jarlson."  spoke  up  the  Jewess, 
"  did  you  remember  ?  " 
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"  Certainly,  Fraulein,"  and  the  Phe- 
nix  unbuttoned  his  frock-coat  and  pulled 
out  a  complimentary  ticket  to  "  Sieg- 
fried," which  he  asked  Stubbworth  to 
pass  to  her.  She  thanked  him  so  effu- 
sively that  he  forgot  to  mention  that  the 
ticket  for  which  she  had  applied  through 
him  had  really  not  been  granted,  and 
that  he  had  presented  her  with  his  own 
instead.  As  an  accredited  student  of 
acting  and  a  fellow  of  some  promise  in 
his  calling  Herr  Jarlson's  name  stood 
higher  on  the  complimentary  lists  than 
did  hers. 

It  was  ciu'ious  to  see  how  the  Nor- 
wegian's appearance  changed  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  upper  end  of  the  table. 
The  Countess  became  chatty.  The 
servant  brought  a  new  dish  of  cauli- 
flower, expressly  kept  hot  for  Herr  Jarl- 
son,  but  Mrs.  Dettmar  had  a  helping 
from  it,  and  was  thereby  put  in  good 
spirits  again.  Miss  Letty  glanced  across 
the  table  timidly,  from  time  to  time,  and 
wondered  why  the  Phenix  did  not  brush 
his  hair  like  other  people  ;  he  was  such 
an  odd  young  man.  She  fancied  how 
he  would  look  with  a  moustache — such 
a  mustache,  for  instance,  as  had  Major 
Vischer,  her  formal  engagement  to  whom 
was  to  be  announced  next  week,  at 
Christmas.  The  Major  had  a  luxuriant 
growth  upon  his  upper  lip,  but  Miss 
Letty  somehow  wished  he  were  not  so 
bald  ;  she  would  almost  rather  have  his 
hair  stand  on  end,  like  Herr  Jarlson's. 
Then  Miss  Letty  blushed  to  think  what 
Mammachen  would  say  if  she  knew  her 
daughter  had  ventured  to  criticise  the 
estimable  Major  Vischer.  The  Major 
had  been  so  kind,  and  her  ring  next 
week  would  be  no  cheap  little  German 
affair,  she  was  quite  sure.  Mammachen 
was  right,  of  course  ;  a  husband  of  forty 
— even  if  he  were  bald  and  fat — was 
forty  times  better  than  no  husband ;  and 
the  Major  was  so  kind ;  and  yet 

But  Mammachen  was  talking  about 
Christmas,  with  the  Countess  and  Herr 
Jarlson.  "No,  they  should  be  useful," 
she  was  saying,  in  her  polemic  voice. 
"  The  idea  of  sending  flowers  as  a  gift ! 
They  wither  in  two  days,  and  it  is  money 
thrown  away.  If  anybody  sent  me  flow- 
ers, I  should  be  mad." 

The  Countess  nodded  assent,  having 
kept  a  pension  too  long  to  differ  unnec- 


essarily with  her  patrons  ;  but  what  she 
was  thinking  of  was  this  :  "  Send  flow- 
ers to  you?  Ich  danke.  I  should  be 
more  likely  to  send  you  a  roast-beef 
rare." 

"  I  remember  the  first  present  Lieu- 
tenant Dettmar  ever  gave  me,"  contin- 
ued the  widow.  "  It  was  a  book,  and  I 
have  it  yet ;  whereas,  you  see,  if  it  had 
been  flowers,  I  should  laave  had  to  throw 
them  away  the  day  after.  My  husband 
was  so  sensible.  Letty,  my  dear,  what 
was  that  book  that  Papa  gave  me  ?  " 

"It  was  'Proverbs  of  All  Nations,' 
Mammachen." 

As  Miss  Letty  gave  this  information, 
she  was  conscious  that  both  Jarlson  and 
Stubbworth  were  looking  at  her.  She 
thought  that  a  certain  whimsical  expres- 
sion passed  over  the  Norwegian's  thin 
lips,  and  she  blushed  again.  She  was 
very  timid. 

The  conversation  turned  to  other  sub- 
jects, but  as  for  the  Phenix,  he  contin- 
ued to  meditate  upon  these  countrywom- 
en of  Shakespeare  imtil  the  dinner  was 
over,  and  then  he  pushed  back  his  chair, 
opened  another  bottle  of  beer,  and  be- 
gan to  talk  with  the  Countess  about  the 
third  act  of  Ibsen's  "  Ghosts." 


n. 


It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
day  before  Christmas.  Outside,  in  the 
Dorotheen  Strasse,  it  was  bitter  cold. 
The  droschke  drivers  on  night  service 
slapped  their  arms  and  shivered  on  their 
boxes,  and  the  tramway  horses  stag- 
gered on  the  slippery  frost  as  the  huge 
double  -  decked  cars  swung  groaning 
around  the  curve  by  the  Countess  von 
EckmtlUer's  pension.  In  Stubbworth's 
tiny  bedroom  on  the  third  floor,  it  was 
not  much  warmer.  The  taU  porcelain 
stove  was  polished  and  white  like  a 
tombstone,  and  fully  as  cold.  The  Eng- 
lishman had  already  risen  and  was  seat- 
ed by  his  lamp,  wrapped  in  a  blanket 
dressing-gown,  and  with  a  towel  around 
his  forehead.  He  was  turning  the  leaves 
of  a  huge  Latin  folio  from  the  lioyal  Li- 
brary, and  making  annotations.  His 
edition  of  Homilies  had  been  almost 
ready,  poor  fellow,  when  a  German  pub- 
lished the  startling  suggestion  that  the 
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English  monk  who  wrote  them  was  in- 
debted for  some  of  his  ideas  to  the  Lat- 
in sermons  of  a  certain  Dutch  bishop 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  whereupon 
Stubbworth  had  secured  a  month's  re- 
spite from  his  duties  as  private  tutor  in 
the  family  of  a  Norfolk  nobleman,  and 
had  spent  half  his  year's  savings  in  a 
trip  to  Berlin,  in  order  to  investigate 
the  extent  of  the  monk's  obligation  to 
his  worthy  Dutch  contemporary.  The 
laborious  comparison  promised  to  be 
singularly  barren  of  results,  but  Stubb- 
worth had  the  comfort  of  knowing  that, 
provided  his  methods  were  sufficiently 
painstaking,  his  chances  of  securing 
a  Ph.D.  were  not  invalidated  by  the 
worthlessness  of  his  conclusions. 

It  was  with  a  slight  feeling  of  annoy- 
ance at  an  inten-uption  that  Stubbworth 
paused  in  his  task  and  listened  to  a  foot- 
step coming  down  the  corridor.  He 
knew  it  well,  for  it  was  the  habit  of  the 
Phenix  to  study  his  roles  in  the  early 
morning,  after  getting  home  from  the 
Kneipe  and  before  going  to  bed,  and 
many  a  time  in  the  preceding  three 
weeks  had  Stubbworth  been  wakened 
by  the  actor's  coming  in  to  borrow  his 
Shakespeare,  or  to  ask  puzzling  ques- 
tions about  the  mounting  of  Irving's 
plays. 

•'  Come  in,"  grumbled  Stubbworth,  in 
answer  to  the  knock  ;  and  then  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  inhospitality,  for  he  had 
been  ill  the  day  before  and  Jarlson  had 
sat  by  him  the  whole  afternoon,  trying 
to  amuse  him  by  showing  a  collection 
of  Scandinavian  coins,  and  by  telling 
about  student  life  at  the  university  of 
Christiania. 

The  door  opened  quietly,  and  the 
Phenix  entered,  his  latch-key  still  in 
his  hand.  He  unbuttoned  his  pelisse, 
threw  his  fur  cap  upon  the  bed,  and  sat 
down,  dejectedly.  "  Do  you  not  feel  bet- 
ter, Mr.  Stubbworih  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Something  of  a  headache,"  said  the 
Englishman,  "  but  I  think  I  shall  work 
it  off.     And  you  ?  " 

The  actor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  I  am  freezing,  for  one  thing.  May  I 
light  a  cigarette  ?  " 

As  Jarlson  rolled  it,  Stubbworth 
noticed  that  his  fingers,  which  were  of 
extraordinary  length  and  deheacy,  were 
blue  with  cold. 


"  Have  you  been  in  the  Kneipe  till 
now  ?  "  asked  Stubbworth,  handing  bitrii 
a  match. 

"  Till  three  o'clock,"  was  the  answer. 
"  It  was  stupid,  to-night.  And  since 
then  I  have  been  walking  the  streets. 
I  suppose,  if  I  had  been  a  practical 
Englishman,  I  should  have  had  my 
gloves  with  me."  He  tossed  the  burned 
match  toward  the  stove,  and  settled 
back  gloomily  into  his  chair  again,  mut- 
tering an  imprecation  upon  Berlin  to- 
bacco. Stubbworth  watched  him  silent- 
ly, not  having  sufficient  conversational 
command  of  German  to  say  exactly  what 
he  thought.  "  What  did  you  walk  the 
streets  for  ?  "  he  finally  asked. 

"  Without  doubt,  because  I  was  a  fool. 
All  men  are  fools  in  Berlin ;  read  what 
Heine  says  about  it.  Do  you  know  Major 
Vischer?" 

"  I  have  seen  him  here.  Miss  Dett- 
mar's ?  " 

"Yes,  the  betrothed  of  Mees  Letty. 
We  were  both  in  the  Cafe  Bauer  last 
evening;  I  had  been  reading  the  Flie- 
gende  Blatter  and  it  lay  on  my  table.  He 
sent  a  waiter  for  it — and  I  handed  it  to 
the  waiter."  This  last  clause  was  in  a 
stage  tone  that  made  Stubbworth  smile. 

"Well?  "said  he. 

"But  I  should  have  flvmg  it  in  the 
Major's  face,"  cried  Jarlson,  fiercely,  "  and 
then  two  hours  from  now  we  should 
have  been  standing  over  on  the  Hasen- 
heide,  waiting  for  the  word.  Would 
you  have  been  miy  second?  I  would 
have  wanted  you  there  to  tell  Mees  Letty 
afterward." 

"  God  forbid ! "  exclaimed  Stubbworth. 
"The  Major  would  have  brought  you 
down  like  a  partridge,  and  it  would  have 
broken  Miss  Letty 's  heari." 

"  Do  you  think  she  would  really  care  ?  " 

"  Of  course  she  would  care,  you  silly 
feUow,"  growled  Stubbworth,  affection- 
ately. "  Do  you  think  any  girl  Avith  an 
English  mother  wants  to  have  a  duel 
fought  about  her?  She  is  to  be  for- 
mally engaged  to  the  Major  to-morrow, 
is  she  not  ?  Do  you  suppose  she  wovdd 
want  to  marry  a  man  who  had  just  killed 
you  ?  "  Stubbworth  had  veiw  rarely  put 
together  as  much  German  as  that  at  a 
time,  and  was  rather  proud  of  it. 

The  Phenix  tossed  away  his  cigarette, 
and  thrusting  his  shivering  fingers  deep 
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into  the  pockets  of  his  pelisse,  dropped 
his  chin  upon  his  breast. 

"  You  would  better  go  to  bed  and  get 
warm,"  continued  Stubb worth,  virtuous- 
ly, "  if  you  have  had  nothing  better  to 
think  of  than  fighting  Major  Vischer, 
whUe  you  were  walking  Unter  den  Lin- 
den." 

"  But  I  had  ! "  exclaimed  the  young 
fellow,  eagerly.  "Much  of  the  time  I 
was  thinking  about  her." 

Stubbworth  shut  his  Latin  foHo,  and 
pushed  his  chair  around  to  face  Herr 
Jarlson.  There  were  no  love  episodes 
in  the  "  Middle  English  Homilies,"  and 
he  felt  ill  at  ease  in  his  role  of  confidant. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Mees  Letty,"  Jarl- 
son went  on,  "  and  the  air  was  all  like 
spring.     Is  she  not  beautiful  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  admitted  Stubbworth, 
wondering  at  the  Norseman's  simphcity. 

"Do  you  think  she  would  accept  a 
gift  from  me  to-day,  the  day  before  she 
is  betrothed  ?  " 

Stubbworth  stared  at  him.  "  A  gift  ?  " 

"  It  is  only  a  philopena.  I  lost  it  to 
her  at  dinner  yesterday.  But  I  did  not 
think  the  Frau  Mamma  wished  me  to 
pay,  and  I  did  not  know  the  English 
customs.  She  is  really  an  EngUsh  girl, 
you  know,  in  spite  of  her  German  father 
and  her  continental  life.  Must  I  send 
her  gloves  ?  " 

"Why,  no,"  said  Stubbworth,  hesitat- 
ingly. "  I  don't  see  why  you  can't  give 
her  anything  you  like,  if  you  fairly  owe 
it." 

"  Very  good  ; " — Jarlson's  hands  came 
out  of  his  pockets  with  an  inquiring 
gesture — "  and  now,  could  I  give  her  a 
book?" 

"I  should  think  so  ;  why  can't  you 
put  it  on  the  Christmas-tree  to-night  ?  " 

The  Phenix  sprang  to  his  feet.  He 
was  blessed  with  a  volatile  temperament, 
and  notwithstanding  his  tragic  designs 
of  the  past  night,  he  had  the  healthy 
courage  of  his  twenty-four  years.  He 
struck  his  hand  into  Stubbworth's  just  as 
Don  Carlos  greets  the  Marquis  of  Posa. 
"  Mr.  Stubbworth,"  he  cried,  "  if  I  had 
had  a  confidant  like  you  six  weeks  ago, 
when  I  first  met  her,  all  might  have  been 
different.  I  do  not  understand  the  Eng- 
lish ways  ;  I  have  not  dared  address  her, 
and  I  have  been  afraid  of  the  Mamma- 
chen.     But  now  I  will  put  that  book 


upon  the  Christmas-tree  in  spite  of  all 
the  Majors  in  Prussia,  and  if  she  thanks 
me  for  it,  I  will  tell  her  in  English " 

"  You  had  better  put  it  in  German," 
interrupted  Stubbworth,  grimly. 

"  Bewahre  !  It  shall  either  be  in  her 
mother  tongue  or  in  mine ;  she  knows 
not  a  word  of  Norwegian,  and  I  shall  say 
to  her  in  English,  '/  atore  you!'  If 
she  is  angry,  you  will  find  me  lying  out 
on  the  Hasenheide  in  the  morning." 

And  nodding  his  head  sententiously 
at  the  astonished  EngHshman,  who  had 
not  taken  the  actor's  devotion  to  Miss 
Letty  quite  seriously  enough,  Herr  Jarl- 
son gathered  his  peUsse  about  him,  and 
bowed  himseK  grandly  out  of  the  bed- 
room door,  in  what  would  have  been  an 
admirable  stage  exit,  had  he  not  backed 
into  a  frightened  servant,  hurr^nng  along 
the  narrow  corridor  to  start  the  kitchen 
fire.  As  for  Mr.  Stubbworth,  he  stood 
a  full  minute  looking  at  the  door,  before 
he  found  breath  enough  to  grumble  out 
something  to  himself  about  love  being 
blind.  But  it  was  chillier  in  his  room 
than  it  had  seemed  before,  and  he  lighted 
his  pipe  and  wasted  ten  minutes  in  a  dull 
dream  of  something  that  had  happened 
in  his  own  vmdergraduate  days.  Then 
he  wiped  his  spectacles,  knotted  the  towel 
more  closely  around  his  forehead,  tight- 
ened the  belt  of  his  old  dressing-gown, 
and  found  his  place  agaia  in  the  Latin 
folio. 

m. 

At  six  o'clock  that  evening  the  whole 
pension,  with  a  single  exception,  was 
gathered  in  the  long  dining-room. 
Through  the  crack  in  the  folding  doors 
at  one  end,  there  could  be  seen  the 
green  and  gilt  of  the  Christmas-tree, 
which  had  been  selected  by  the  Count- 
ess herself  at  the  Jahrmarkt  the  night 
before.  The  beloved  Crown  Prince 
Frederick,  wandering  with  his  younger 
children  through  the  Jahrmarkt  also — 
and,  as  it  sadly  proved,  for  the  last  time 
— had  stopped  in  admiration  before  this 
very  tree,  though  they  had  finally  decid- 
ed that  it  was  not  quite  tall  enough. 
But  the  incident  was  sufficient  to  add 
to  the  aroma  of  the  fir  a  sort  of  odor  of 
royalty. 

There  had  been  a  remarkably  good 
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dinner  at  four  o'clock,  but  now  the  ta- 
l)le  was  cleared,  save  for  a  huge  punch- 
bowl in  the  middle.  Several  toasts  had 
been  drunk  already,  and  there  were 
plenty  more  to  come,  for  the  tree  was 
not  to  be  lighted  until  eight  o'clock. 
Each  member  of  the  misceUaneous  fam- 
ily was  pledged  to  do  something  for  the 
common  entertainment,  and  the  Count- 
ess began,  bringing  out  a  dusty  hai-p 
from  behind  the  sideboard,  and  playing 
fantasies  in  a  fashion  which  made  it 
easy  for  her  audience  to  believe  that  the 
harp  had  resounded  in  the  Countess's 
ancestral  halls  upon  the  Oder  for  im- 
memorial centuries.  Frau  Lieutenant 
Dettmar,.  who  was  sceptical  about  the 
antiquity  of  the  Countess's^  title,  was 
unfortunately  not  in  the  dining-room. 
The  postman  had  brought  her  some  let- 
ter, just  as  dinner  was  over,  and  she 
had  retired  to  her  own  room  to  read 
them.  She  did  not  come  back.  A 
medical  student  from  Madrid  danced 
a  Spanish  dance  amid  thunderous  ap- 
plause, and  a  toast  was  drank  to  Spain  ; 
but  Mi's.  Dettmar  was  still  absent. 
Miss  Letty,  aiTayed  in  her  last  season's 
Hombui'g  finery,  played,  in  the  most 
modest  and  pretty  way  imaginable,  her 
whole  repertory  of  five  pieces  upon  the 
guitar,  and  a  toast  was  drunk  to  her 
native  land  ;  but  Mammachen  was  not 
there  to  see.  Mi*.  Stubbworth,  under  the 
mellowing  warmth  of  the  occasion,  de- 
livered, in  broken  German,  an  impressive 
homily  upon  the  intimate  relations  of 
England  with  Geimany,  and  the  stu- 
dents insisted  upon  toasting  England 
once  more ;  and  still  Mrs.  Dettmar  sat 
in  her  room,  reading  those  two  letters. 

The  first  was  from  a  retired  Prussian 
officer,  an  old  friend  of  her  husband. 
Presenting  his  apologies  for  referring 
to  a  matter  so  delicate,  and  alleging  as 
his  excuse  his  deep  interest  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  late  Lieutenant  Dettmar,  the 
writer  made  bold  to  inquire,  in  view  of 
the  approaching  betrothal,  whether  the 
Fran  Lieutenant  was  aware  that  Ma- 
jor Vischer,  so  far  from  being  the  man 
of  property  he  was  reputed,  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  considerably  in  debt? 
Knowing  that  a  mere  word  upon  this 
subject  would  be  sufficient  to  impress 
upon  such  a  prudent  mother  the  im- 
portance of  an  exact  understanding  of 


the  financial  condition  of  her  future  son- 
in-law,  the  writer  begged  leave  to  sub- 
scribe himself  her  very  humble  servant 
and  the  devoted  friend  of  her  lamented 
husband. 

In  debt?  Major  Vischer  in  debt  ? 
Major  Vischer,  who  had  sen'ed  under 
her  Franz  in  that  Holstein  business  and 
again  in  the  Austrian  campaign ;  who 
had  sowed  his  wild  oats  long  ago  ;  who 
owned,  as  she  supposed,  that  fine  es- 
tate in  Saxony,  and  who  was  devoted 
to  Miss  Letty — Major  Vischer  actually 
in  debt !  The  valiant  widow  trembled, 
like  a  rider  who  pulls  up  on  the  verge 
of  a  precipice.  She  had  almost  made 
the  one  blunder  of  her  life  ! 

The  second  letter  was  from  the  Major 
himself.  He  was  chagrined  to  inform 
her  that  his  duties  as  staff-officer  sud- 
denly called  him  away  from  Berlin  that 
day,  to  inspect  the  fortress  of  Konig- 
stein.  In  vain  had  he  pleaded  with  his 
superiors  the  importance  of  his  family 
engagement ;  they  had  been  inexorable, 
and  the  morrow,  to  which  he  had  looked 
forward  with  such  ardent  anticipation, 
would  behold  him  in  Saxon-Switzerland. 
He  hoped  to  return  by  Sylvester  Even- 
ing, the  31st,  and  he  trusted  that  his 
dearest  Miss  Letty  would  consider  New 
Year's  Day  as  propitious  a  time  for 
their  betrothal  as  Christmas  Day  woidd 
have  proved,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
stern  duties  of  his  profession. 

Mrs.  Dettmar  breathed  a  little  easier 
on  reading  this.  Providence  had  come 
to  her  help,  she  was  sure.  There  was  a 
whole  week  in  which  to  break  to  her 
daughter  the  dreadful  news  of  the 
Major's  poverty,  and  to  prepare  her  for 
the  inevitable  rupture.  Miss  Letty  wor- 
shipped the  Major !  It  would  nearly 
break  the  dear  child's  heart,  but  that 
cotdd  not  be  helped.  No  girl  of  hers 
should  ever  marry  a  man  who  had  mis- 
represented his  income !  Still,  she  could 
not  bear  to  spoil  Letty's  Christmas  eve. 

She  went  back  into  the  dining-room. 
The  Jewess  was  just  ending  an  aria  from 
"Norma,"  amid  rapturous  expressions 
of  delight.  Then  there  was  a  moment's 
awkwardness.  Tolerant  as  was  this  cos- 
mopolitan pension,  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  anyone  would  propose  a 
toast  to  the  Hebrews.  But  Herr  Jarl- 
son  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
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"Gentlemen  and  ladies,"  be  cried, 
"in  token  of  our  appreciation  of  Frau- 
lein  Goldschmidt's  talent,  I  propose  that 
we  drink  to  the  glory  of  Art !  " 

"Bravo  !  "  called  out  the  Countess. 

Miss  Letty  clapped  her  little  hands 
enthusiastically ;  it  had  been  so  quick- 
witted in  Herr  Jarlson  ;  not  even  the 
Major  could  have  shown  a  kinder  heart. 
Mrs.  Dettmar,  who  had  taken  the  seat 
reserved  for  her  between  the  Countess 
and  Stubbworth,  and  at  some  little  dis- 
tance, as  it  happened,  from  Miss  Letty, 
joined  with  the  rest  in  the  formal  hom- 
age to  Art.  Then  there  were  loud  calls 
for  the  Phenix,  from  all  over  the  room  : 
"Play  something  for  us !"" Herr  Jarl- 
son!" "Herr  Jarlson!"  and  some  of 
those  who  knew  the  roles  he  had  been 
studying,  cried,  "Uriel  Acosta!"  and 
others,  "  Der  Prinz  von  Homburg  ! " 
The  Phenix  glanced  inquiringly  at  the 
Countess. 

"You  must  obey,  my  Hamlet,"  she 
said,  "  but  you  shall  take  whatever  role 
you  please." 

He  rose,  buttoned  his  coat,  and  passed 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  where 
the  students  made  place  for  him. 

"  It  will  be  nothing  improper,  will  it  ?  " 
whispered  Mrs.  Dettmar. 

"  No,"  answered  the  Countess,  sharply. 
"  He  is  innocent  as  a  child.  He  is  thor- 
oughly good ;  he  is  not  so  much  of  a 
worldling  as  you  or  I,  Frau  Lieutenant. 
His  late  hours  and  his  Kunstlerlehen  are 
nothing  but  boyishness." 

"Gentlemen  and  ladies,"  said  the 
Phenix,  "I  shall  have  the  honor  of  recit- 
ing from  the  first  act  of  'Don  Carlos,' 
where  the  Prince  confesses  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Posa  his  love  for  the  Queen." 

His  face  was  pale  and  his  voice  husky. 
Instead  of  sleeping,  that  forenoon,  he 
had  been  the  round  of  the  Berlin  book- 
stores. There  was  a  hush  all  through 
the  room.  Half-way  down  one  side  sat 
Miss  Letty,  leaning  forward  in  her 
chair,  an  eager  color  in  her  gentle  face. 
She  expected  to  enjoy  this  so  much.  It 
was  not  often  that  Mammachen  could 
be  persuaded  to  go  to  the  theatre,  and 
here  was  the  theatre  come  to  them. 

Slowly  and  somewhat  heavily  did  the 
Phenix  get  under  way,  shaking  his  crest 
once  or  twice  as  if  to  free  himself,  but 
rising  gallantly  as  he  caught  the  gusts 


of  that  great  scene  ;  and  then  ascending, 
whirling  in  swift  gyre  upon  gyre,  he 
swept  onward  down  the  splendid  storm 
of  Schiller's  passion  ;  and  the  frail  Eng- 
lish girl,  who  w^as  haK  German  after  all, 
followed  him  with  dilating  eyes  of  ad- 
miration. She  had  never  seen  Herr 
Jarlson  look  so  handsome. 

As  he  paused  at  the  end  of  the  scene, 
there  was  a  great  clapping  of  hands. 

"Is  Herr  Jarlson  really  a  good  actor?" 
asked  Mrs.  Dettmar  of  the  Countess. 

"  That  is  for  you  to  judge.  I  think 
so.  He  plays  these  First  Lover  roles 
well,  do  you  see,  because  he  has  so  much 
feeling,  and  because  he  is  young,"  she 
added,  shrewdly  ;  "but  his  voice  and  his 
face  fit  him  admirably  for  old  men's 
parts.  You  should  hear  him  play  Polo- 
nius." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  can 
make  a  living  on  the  stage  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  He  has 
had  good  offers  here,  but  prefers  to 
make  his  debut  in  some  provincial  the- 
atre.    He  is  no  fool,  my  Phenix." 

There  was  a  fresh  burst  of  applause 
from  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Herr 
Jarlson  was  going  on.  "I  will  give  you 
the  fifth  scene  in  that  same  act,"  he  said 
gravely,  "where  Don  Carlos  makes  his 
love  declaration  to  the  young  Queen." 

Again  there  was  the  perfect  silence, 
broken  by  his  husky,  fei-vent  voice. 
The  passage  was  perfectly  familiar  to 
most  of  those  in  the  room,  but  Miss 
Letty  had  never  seen  it  acted.  It  made 
her  tremble  a  little  at  the  outset ;  that 
hapless  love  was  such  a  terrible  thing. 
And  the  poor  Queen,  to  be  married  to  a 
graybeard  when  all  the  whUe  she  really 
loved  the  graybeard's  son  !  To  marry 
the  wrong  person  and  find  it  out  when 
too  late — too  late — it  would  be  horrible. 
She  wondered  if  Philip  II.  was  fat  and 
bald  like — like  a  certain  pei-son  ;  and 
then  she  was  ashamed  of  hei"self,  and 
frightened  at  the  way  Herr  Jarlson 
looked  at  her.  He  was  playing  his  part 
to  her  ;  he  was  pleading  there  as  Don 
Carlos  with  her  alone,  and  his  gray  eyes 
flashed  so  that  she  could  not  look  away 
from  them.  Her  heart  beat  hard.  It 
was  so  hot  there  in  the  dining-room,  and 
something  choked  her.  Why  could  she 
not  look  away  from  him?  Her  head 
swam  ;  she  grasped  her  poor  soiled  fan 
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as  tightly  as  she  could,  to  hold  on  to 
herself,  to  make  sure  that  it  was  herself 
and  not  the  Queen.  But  she  was  the 
Queen;  it  was  she  herself  who  was  saying : 

*'  Sie  vMgen  es,  zii  Iioffeiif 

Wo  AUes,  Alle«  achon  verlaren  iat  7  " 

and  yet  it  was  not  Don  Carlos,  but  Herr 
Jarlson,  who  cried,  in  passionate  answer : 

'*/c/a  gebe  NicMs  verloren  als  die  Todten." 

The  room  whirled  around.  The  ac- 
tor's figure  was  lost  in  a  gray  blur — she 
caught  at  her  chair  to  save  herself  from 
falling. 

But  Herr  Jarlson  had  stopped,  and 
the  uproarious  plaudits  and  the  cUnking 
of  glasses  brought  her  to  her  senses. 
The  Jewess  leaned  over  and  said  :  "  You 
are  a  little  faint,  Miss  Letty?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  answered,  "  not  now." 

"  Come,  Phenix,"  cried  the  Countess, 
"we  have  had  enough  tragedy.  You 
must  help  me  light  the  tree  now."  Herr 
Jarlson  bowed  obediently,  and  they  dis- 
appeared behind  the  folding-doors.  Miss 
Letty  sat  there,  strangely  ill  at  ease. 
She  was  thinking. 

Mammachen,  whose  black  eyes  had 
been  riveted  upon  her  daughter  and  the 
Phenix,  was  thinking  too.  She  was  a 
far-sighted  woman,  and  that  was  a  very 
distant  hoiizon  upon  which  she  could 
not  see  a  cloud  like  a  man's  hand.  But 
she  was  nervous.  That  letter  about  the 
Major  had  upset  her,  and  she  had  to 
talk  to  somebody.  Sitting  next  her  was 
Stubb worth,  blinking  in  the  Hght,  and 
awaiting  fearfully  the  distribution  of 
the  gifts.  He  had  inner  visions  of  the 
Phenix  lying  out  on  the  Hasenheide  in 
the  morning. 

"  Herr  Jarlson  is  a  capital  actor,  isn't 
he  ?  "  she  remarked  affably,  in  English. 

"  Indeed  he  is,'  said  Stubb  worth  ; 
"  he  is  a  man  of  fine  feeling." 

"Ah?" 

"  He  is  \erj  good-hearted.  I  was  ill 
yesterday,  and  he  spent  nearly  all  the 
afternoon  showing  me  his  collection  of 
coins." 

Stubbworth  spoke  with  some  agita- 
tion. 

"  Of  coins  ?  I  shouldn't  have  sup- 
posed that  he  could  afford  to  have  a 
collection  of  coins." 

"  Why,  yes,"  was  the  eager  answer. 
"  Herr  Jarlson's  father  is  only  a  country 


clergyman,  but  liis  grandfather  is  a  great 
land-owner.  He  sent  him  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Christiania,  and  then  here ; 
and  if  all  goes  well  with  Herr  Jarlson, 
he  will  inherit  a  verj'  neat  property." 

"  Indeed  !  "  exclaimed  the  widow.  "  I 
— I  am  somewhat  sui*prised.  But  that 
is  very  fortunate  —  for  him,  I  mean. 
You  are  quite  sure,  Mr.  Stubbworth  ?  " 

"  Quite,"  said  he.  But  his  voice  was 
lost  in  the  Christmas  hymn  that  all  the 
others  were  singing  as  the  doors  drew 
back.  There  blazed  the  noble  tree, 
decked  with  colored  candles  and  cheap 
gilt,  and  all  the  pension  admired  it  im- 
mensely, laughing  like  children  when  the 
fir-needles  caught  fire  or  the  candles 
burned  crookedly,  and  most  of  them 
had  no  thought  beyond  the  peace  and 
good -will  of  that  ever -blessed  time. 
But  Stubbworth  and  the  Phenix  scarcely 
looked  at  the  Christmas-tree ;  they  eyed 
the  Countess  as  she  distributed  the 
presents  that  lay  piled  upon  a  table. 
At  last  she  reached  it ;  that  little  pack- 
age upon  whose  reception  a  romantic 
Norseman  had  staked  his  happiness. 
Stubbworth  himseK  handed  it  to  Miss 
Letty  ;  it  was  a  Prachthand  in  ugly  cover 
of  red  and  gold.  Herr  Jarlson's  card 
slipped  from  the  title-page.  Miss 
Letty's  fingers  shook ;  she  did  not  glance 
at  the  title. 

"  Mammachen  !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
helpless  whisper.  "He  has  sent  me  a 
gift,  and  I  am  to  be  betrothed  to-mor- 
row.    AVhatshaUIdo?" 

Mrs.  Dettmar  took  up  the  card  delib- 
erately. It  was  a  very  stylish  card,  and 
"  Philopena  "  was  pencilled  faintly  upon 
it.  She  opened  the  book ;  it  was  a  copy 
of  "  Provei-bs  of  All  Nations." 

"Letty,  my  dear,  it  is  a  philopena. 
He  is  a  very  sensible  young  man.  Of 
course  you  must  go  and  thank  him." 

The  Phenix  was  standing  apart  from 
the  othei-s,  and  Miss  Letty  obeyed. 
"  Herr  Jarlson,"  she  said,  falteringly,  "  it 
was  so  kind — it  was  very  good — "  and 
then  their  eyes  met.  She  stopped,  but 
she  did  not  turn  away ;  a  deep  blush 
crimsoned  her  face,  as  she  stood  looking 
up  at  him.  Nor  did  he  speak  at  fiirst. 
Then  his  English  came  to  him. 

"Mees    Letty,"    he   whispered,    "/ 


at- 


But  someone  touched  his  arm.     It 
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was  Mammachen.  "Herr  Jai'lson,"  she 
said,  with  the  black  eyes  straight  in  his 
face,  "  it  was  very  thoughtful  of  you  to 
give  that  useful  book  to  my  daughter. 
We  have  tea  served  in  our  room  every 
afternoon  at  four  ;  may  we  not  see  you 
there  soon  ?  Come,  Letty,  my  dear,  it  is 
time  for  us  to  go." 


IV. 


The  Phenix  did  not  go  out  to  the 
Hasenheide  and  put  a  bullet  through 
his  brains  ;  on  the  contrar}'  he  dragged 
Mr.  Stubbworth  around  to  the  Cafe 
Bauer  to  partake  of  a  most  excellent 
late  supper.  But  they  did  not  talk 
about  Miss  Letty  ;  the  conversation  was 
mostly  upon  philology  and  the  forth- 
coming edition  of  the  Homilies, 

The  next  day,  at  four,  Jarlson  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  Widow  Dettmar's 
room,  sipped  his  tea  with  counterfeited 
pleasure,  and  answered  several  shrewdly 
disguised  interrogations  about  himself. 
He  was  as  favorably  received  as  any 
young  man  could  have  been,  but  alas  ! 
Miss  Letty,  to  her  mother's  chagrin,  had 
gone  out  with  the  Countess  to  admire 
the  Christmas  display  in  the  Passage  ; 
and  had  stood  so  long  before  each  shop 
window  that  even  the  Countess's  impa- 
tience did  not  bring  them  back  to  the 
pension  before  Herr  Jarlson  had  finished 
his  call.  Miss  Letty's  delay  had  been 
intentional ;  she  dreaded  talking  with 
the  Norwegian  again  so  soon  after  that 
strange  moment  and  that  inexplicable, 
half-uttered  English  sentence  of  the 
night  before.  Her  professed  admiration 
for  the  toys  in  the  Passage  was  a  make- 
shift for  her  frightened  little  heart ; 
but  Mammachen  had  no  suspicion  of 
this,  and  reprimanded  her  for  her  lack 
of  courtesy  to  such  a  promising  young 
man  as  Herr  Jarlson.  The  widow  was 
tempted  to  go  farther  and  expose  the 
deception  of  which  Major  Vischer  had 
been  guilty,  but  she  did  not  have  quite 
the  heart  to  tell  Miss  Letty  alL  Her 
explanation,  the  night  before,  that  the 
Major  had  been  called  to  Saxony  for  a 
week  on  military  service,  must  do  for 
the  present.  That  fact  of  itself  should 
have  been  hard  enough  for  the  Major's 
fiancee  to  bear,  and  yet  Mammachen 


thought  that  Letty  had  listened  to  the 
news  without  any  very  deep  sense  of 
disappointment.  Upon  almost  every 
other  subject  the  widow  was  extraordi- 
narily unimaginative,  but  as  a  mother, 
and  a  provident  mother,  she  had  a  sort 
of  faith  that  something  would  happen 
before  the  week  was  over  to  make  clearer 
her  duty  toward  her  darling  child. 

Nevertheless  the  week  went  by  un- 
eventfully. Herr  Jarlson  dropped  in 
again  for  tea,  it  was  true,  but  again  Miss 
Letty  absented  herself.  Sylvester  Even- 
ing came,  and  as  she  sat  with  the  others 
in  the  pension  dining-room,  after  the 
eight-o'clock  supper  was  over,  the  widow 
was  sorely  troubled.  The  Major  might 
arrive  at  any  moment.  To  be  sure,  she 
had  sent  a  note  to  his  lodgings  asking 
him  to  come,  not  that  night,  but  the 
next  morning,  when  she  proposed  to 
herself  to  see  him  alone  and  charge  him 
to  his  face  with  having  deceived  her 
about  the  property  ;  but  in  his  eager- 
ness he  might  drive  directly  from  the 
station  to  the  pension,  and  then  there 
would  be  a  delightful  state  of  affairs. 

On  Sylvester  Evening  it  had  long 
been  customary  at  the  pension  to  pass 
the  time  as  merrily  as  possible  until 
the  old  year  was  nearly  gone,  and  then 
to  sally  forth  to  enjoy  the  brief  carnival 
enacted  each  year  in  the  Berlin  streets 
at  midnight.  But  the  Widow  Dettmar 
was  in  no  mood  for  the  songs  and 
speeches  and  toasts  which  recalled  the 
gayety  of  the  week  before.  She  sat  in 
a  comer  with  Miss  Letty,  and  trembled 
whenever  the  door  opened  lest  she 
might  behold  the  radiant  countenance 
of  Major  Vischer.  The  hours  seemed 
to  her  to  crawl  so  slowly  by  ;  the  merri- 
ment was  only  a  forced  echo  of  Christ- 
mas ;  at  any  moment — to-morrow  at  the 
latest — the  Major  would  arrive,  and 
Letty,  thanks  to  her  mother's  consider- 
ation, was  still  ignorant  of  his  baseness 
and  unaccountably  obstinate  in  avoid- 
ing Herr  Jarlson.  It  was  provoking. 
Gloomily  did  Mrs.  Dettmar  survey  the 
Phenix  as  he  rose  in  obedience  to  the 
Countess's  desire  and  acted  Polonius. 
He  was  a  worthy  young  man,  with  fine 
prospects  professionally  and  otherwise, 
and  yet  his  Polonius,  admirable  as  the 
CovmtesB  pronounced  it  to  be,  appeared 
to  Mrs.  Dettmar  to  lack  some  of  the 
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fervor  which  had  chai'acterized  his  Don 
Carlos.  Miss  Letty  sat  with  her  eyes 
in  her  lap  all  the  time  he  was  recitinj^. 
It  was  enough  to  discourage  the  stout- 
est maternal  heart. 

Eleven  o'clock  came,  then  half-past. 
The  Major  did  not  arrive.  At  a  quarter 
to  twelve,  the  company  broke  up  in  lit- 
tle parties.  The  Countess  asked  Mrs. 
Dettmar  and  Miss  Letty,  Herr  Jarlson 
and  Mr.  Stubbworth,  to  accompany  her. 
Miss  Letty  was  very  silent  as  she  put 
on  her  wraps.  Her  mother,  arraying 
herseK  in  a  fur  cape  and  straw  hat — for 
she  had  gone  without  a  winter  bonnet 
for  the  sake  of  adding  to  Letty's  trous- 
seau— watched  her  nerv'ously.  The  old 
year  was  almost  gone  ;  with  the  next 
morning  would  come  the  broken  engage- 
ment, and  then  another  campaign  on  the 
part  ofa  devoted  mother  who  had  already 
fought  her  best. 

"  Mr.  Stubbworth,"  said  the  Countess, 
as  they  descended  the  huge  winding 
staircase,  "  you  shall  escort  Miss  Letty, 
and  you  may  talk  English.  My  Phenix 
must  watch  over  the  Frau  Lieutenant 
and  myself."  Mrs.  Dettmar 's  heart  sank 
again. 

Dorotheen  Strasse  was  perfectly  still, 
save  for  a  few  hurrying  groups  of 
people  like  themselves.  There  was  no 
moon,  but  the  night  was  fine,  and 
warmer  than  the  day  had  been.  They 
turned  down  Charlotten  Strasse,  past 
the  black  shadow  of  the  Hotel  de  Rome, 
and  crossed  Unter  den  Linden  diag- 
onally. The  wide  street  was  empty,  but 
almost  every  building  was  still  lighted, 
notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
and  as  they  reached  the  southern  side, 
they  could  see  specialpolicemen  stationed 
everywhere.  Just  as  the  Countess's  little 
company,  keeping  close  together,  started 
down  Eriedrich  Strasse,  somewhere, 
high  up  in  that  tranquil  midnight  air, 
a  deep  bell  struck — one — two — Hark  ! 
There  was  a  rush  and  roar  of  many  feet, 
a  manifold  cry  of  confused  voices,  and 
in  an  instant  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
people  poured  into  the  narrow  street,  a 
black  stream  issuing  from  every  build- 
ing and  alley- way,  and  on  every  lip  there 
was  the  one  jubilant  shout : 

"Prosit  Neujahr !  Prosit!  Prosit 
Neujahr  !  " 

"  Prosit !  "    answered  the  Countess, 


as  a  workman  shouted  his  greeting  in 
her  face,  for  the  etiquette  of  this  car- 
nival demanded  a  perfect  democracy 
of  well-wishing.  "Prosit  Neujahr!" 
shrieked  Herr  Jailson  into  the  ear  of  a 
policeman,  who  was  struggling  to  keep 
the  crowd  from  trampling  upon  one 
another. 

"Prosit  Nevjahr !  "  called  out  Miss 
Letty,  vaguely,  fearing  a  condign  punish- 
ment from  some  source  if  she  did  not 
conform  to  the  law  of  the  hour  ;  and 
back  and  forth  surged  the  tumult,  and 
higher  and  higher  rose  the  boisterous 
greeting  to  the  opening  year, 

Herr  Jarlson  was  in  front,  trjdng  to 
keep  the  ladies  from  being  too  roughly 
jostled,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard 
his  silk  hat,  which  he  had  foolishly  worn, 
and  which  was  considered  a  fair  tar- 
get for  friendly  blows.  Suddenly  he 
stopped.  A  large  cafe  had  flung  open 
its  doors,  and  hundreds  of  men  were 
pouring  out  across  the  pavement ;  it  was 
impossible  to  force  a  passage  for  the 
moment,  and  the  five  people  from  the 
pension  were  crowded  out  toward  the 
street  by  the  pressure  from  behind. 
The  dazzling  electric  light  from  the  cafe 
streamed  across  the  disorderly  mass  of 
figures  in  a  wide  bar  as  bright  as  day ; 
it  gleamed  on  the  faces  of  the  men  and 
women  upon  the  opposite  pavement. 

"  Oh,  what  is  the  matter  over  there  ?  " 
cried  Miss  Letty. 

It  was  only  a  couple  of  shop-girls, 
without  escort,  teased  by  a  ring  of  men. 
The  same  instant  that  Miss  Letty  spoke, 
a  short  man  with  sweeping  mustache 
grasped  one  of  the  girls  from  behind 
and  kissed  her,  then  let  her  go  again, 
and  stood  there  with  his  face  full  in  that 
brilliant  bar  of  light,  laughing  at  his 
New  Year's  joke.  It  was  Major  Vischer, 
in  civiHan's  di-ess.  Stubbworth  recog- 
nized him,  and  instinctively  threw  him- 
self in  front  of  Miss  Letty,  that  she 
might  not  have  the  shame  of  seeing  who 
it  was.     But  he  was  too  late. 

"Mammachen,"  said  Miss  Letty,  in  a 
choking  voice,  "  can  we  not  go  home 
now  ?    I  am  so  tired ! " 

"Why,  yes,  Letty,"  answered  Mrs. 
Dettmar,  who  had  been  peering  with 
some  interest  into  the  open  door  of 
the  cafe  ;  "  certainly,  if  you  have  seen 
enough  ; "  and  with  great  difficidty  they 
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all  turned  around  and  began  to  struggle 
back  through  the  on-coming  crowd. 
The  gentlemen  made  heroic  efforts  to 
clear  a  j^assage,  but  they  were  all  sepa- 
rated more  than  once,  and  when  they 
finally  emerged  into  Unter  den  Linden 
again,  Miss  Letty  was  leaning  against 
Jarlson's  arm,  Stubbworth  was  support- 
ing the  Countess,  and  Mammachen  toiled 
painfully  in  the  rear.  Then  Stubbworth 
offered  her  his  other  arm,  and  she  took 
it,  her  maternal  heart  beating  fast  as  she 
saw  Letty's  slender  figure  close  against 
the  Norwegian's  peUsse.  Mrs.  Dettmar 
knew  very  well  that  it  was  not  conven- 
tional in  Berlin  to  allow  two  young  peo- 
ple to  walk  together  like  that ;  but  then, 
did  not  Napoleon  win  his  battles  by 
ignoring  the  Prussian  rules  ? 

The  Phenix  and  Miss  Letty  walked 
together,  therefore,  across  Unter  den 
Linden  and  up  the  silent  Charlotten 
Strasse.  They  walked  slowly,  the  wide 
night  above  them,  the  uproar  of  the  car- 
nival growing  fainter  behind  them,  and 
before  them  was  the  Now  Year.  They 
said  little.  The  obligation  to  which 
Miss  Letty  had  struggled  for  a  whole 
week  to  be  faithful  had  been  suddenly, 
and  by  no  act  of  hers,  destroyed.  She 
was  certain  that  the  Major  could  not 
have  loved  her,  any  of  the  time  ;  but  her 
chagrin  was  already  lost.  It  seemed 
hours  since  that  moment  back  in  Fried- 
rich  Strasse  ;  that  was  at  the  Old  Year's 
end,  and  now  she  was  living  in  the  New, 
as  she  and  Herr  Jarlson  passed  slowly, 
quietly  toward  home. 

As  they  reached  the  pension,  the  others 
were  close  behind.  Herr  Jarlson  un- 
locked the  door,  Miss  Letty  passed  in, 
and  he  followed  her.  The  Countess's 
foot  was  already  on  the  lower  step,  when 
Mrs.  Dettmar  stopped. 

"Wait,"  she  said,  "let  us  see  if  we 
can't  still  hear  that  shouting." 


The  three  listened.  Stubbworth 
thought  he  could  detect  a  distant  mur- 
mur ;  the  Countess  declared  she  could 
hear  nothing  at  all ;  Mrs.  Dettmar  seem- 
ed to  be  in  doubt. 

"Wait,"  she  insisted,  "let  us  listen 
once  more."  But  this  time,  after  a 
longer  trial,  they  all  agreed  that  the 
noise  had  died  quite  away. 

Miss  Letty  and  the  Phenix  were  await- 
ing them  on  the  landing.  Mammachen's 
sudden  curiosity  about  the  shouting  had 
given  these  two  a  minute's  time  together. 
A  minute  is  not  much,  but  it  is  long 
enough  for  a  simple  English  sentence. 

When  Mrs,  Dettmar  and  her  daughter 
were  alone  in  their  room,  the  girl  broke 
down. 

"  I  cannot  marry  Major  Vischer,"  she 
sobbed,  hiding  her  face  upon  her  moth- 
er's robust  bosom.  "I  do  not  love  him. 
I  cannot  love  him." 

"  Don't  cry,  Letty,  my  dear,"  said  the 
widow,  gently  stroking  her  daughter's 
hot  cheek,  "don't  cry — don't  cry.  If 
that's  the  way  you  feel  about  him,  Mam- 
machen will  arrange  it — Mammachen  will 
arrange  it." 

Mammachen  arranged  it.  Two  years 
later,  when  Dr.  Stubbworth  visited  Ber- 
lin to  get  material  for  a  new  edition  of 
the  Homilies,  the  Countess  told  him  on 
the  night  of  his  arrival  that  his  old 
friend  Herr  Jarlson  was  playing  Second 
Old  Man  with  great  success  at  the 
Deutsches  Theatre,  and  that  he  might 
be  seen  sitting  by  the  side  of  Mamma- 
chen almost  any  Sunday  in  the  English 
chapel,  gravely  reading  the  responses. 
The  next  morning  Stubbworth  took  an 
early  stroll  in  the  Thiergarten,  and 
whom  should  he  meet  coming  down  the 
Sieges  Allee  but  the  Phenix,  pushing  a 
baby  carriage  with  one  hand,  and  with  a 
play  of  Shakespeare  in  the  other. 


WHAT   IS   RIGHT-HANDEDNESS? 

By  Thomas  Dwight,  M.D. 


H  E  spiral  growth  of  a 
graceful  climbing  plant 
at  first  sight  suggests 
nothing  like  right  or 
left  handedness;  but  the 
analogy,  when  once  seen, 
is  very  striking.  As  the 
young  plant  begins  its 
upward  course,  it  is 
clear  that  to  make  the 
coils  which  it  is  its 
nature  to  describe,  it 
must  turn  either  to  the  right  or  the  left. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  its  deviation 
to  either  side  is  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dent ;  but  this  is  impossible,  for,  though 
the  individual  plants  of  some  kinds  do 
twine  indiscriminately  to  either  side, 
some  orders  curl  to  the  right  and  oth- 
ers to  the  left.  More  remarkable  still, 
some  species  twist  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  of  the  larger  families  to 
which  they  belong,  and  finally,  some- 
times a  particular  plant  grows  the  wrong 
way.  This  is  clearly  analogous  to  being 
left-handed. 

As  we  look  at  vertebrate  animals,  and 
those  invertebrates  which  present  lateral 
symmetry,  that  is,  which  have  two  cor- 
responding sides,  we  observe  in  some 
cases  an  astonishing  want  of  symmetry. 
A  familiar  instance  is  the  lobster,  whose 
claws  are  strikingly  different.  The 
young  male  narwhal  has  two  tusks  in 
the  upper  jaw,  of  which  the  left  one 
grows  into  a  long  lance,  while  the  right 
remains  undeveloped.  Sometimes  the 
right  one  sprouts  out  instead  of  the 
left,  and  in  some  extremely  rare  cases 
both  have  grown  long.  A  most  curious 
formation  is  that  of  the  flat-fishes,  such 
as  the  sole  or  the  flounder,  which  swim 
on  one  side,  and  when  full-grown  have 
both  eyes  on  the  same  side  of  the  head. 
Some  kinds  have  the  right  side  up,  some 
the  left,  and  now  and  then  a  perverse 
fish  swims  on  the  wrong  side  and  is  of 
reversed  structure.  The  great  majority 
of  vertebrates  show  no  such  discrepancy 
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between  the  two  sides  of  their  bodies, 
but  a  close  examination  often  reveals 
greater  development,  or  signs  of  greater 
use,  of  one  side,  or  one  limb,  or  one 
organ.  It  looks,  not  to  speak  it  pro- 
fanely, as  if  nature's  journeymen  had 
been  given  symmetrical  models  to  copy 
and  had  failed  to  make  the  sides  match. 
The  more  this  is  looked  for,  the  more  it 
is  seen,  if  not  in  form,  at  least  in  func- 
tion. I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
questioned  one  thoroughly  familiar  with 
animals  who  did  not  give  some  instance 
of  a  preference  for  one  side,  even  in 
kinds  whose  shape  would  not  suggest 
it. 

Knowing  this,  one  smiles  at  the  high- 
flown  language  in  which  right-handed- 
ness is  sometimes  quoted  as  a  human 
characteristic,  as,  for  instance:  "He" 
(man)  "  is  the  first  of  the  animals — not, 
as  the  philosophers  of  the  last  century 
said,  because  he  possessed  a  hand,  but 
rather  that  he  has  a  right  hand.  I  con- 
sider the  preponderance  of  the  right 
hand  not  as  the  cause  of  the  superiority 
of  man,  but  as  the  immediate  conse- 
quence— as  the  most  eminent  sign — of 
his  moral  pre-eminence."* 

Fine  words !  but  only  another  in- 
stance of  the  folly  of  insisting  on  any 
radical  difference  between  man  and 
brutes  other  than  that  of  man's  spiritual 
soul.  Very  nearly  twenty  years  ago  Dr. 
William  Ogle  tested  the  monkeys  at  the 
London  Zoo.  Let  him  speak  for  him- 
self. "If  standing  close  to  a  monkey 
one  offers  it  a  nut  or  an  apple,  the  mon- 
key takes  it  with  the  nearest,  and  so 
the  most  convenient,  hand,  be  this  the 
right  or  the  left,  and  will  proceed  to 
use  both  or  either  indifferently  in  con- 
veying it  to  his  mouth.  But  if,  instead 
of  standing  close  to  the  monkey's  cage, 
one  stands,  bait  in  hand,  at  some  dis- 
tance— at  such  a  distance,  that  is,  that 
right  and  left  hand  are  eqiiaUy  distant 
from  the  tempting  morsel — the  monkey 
will  stretch  out  one  of  its  arms  as  far  as 

*  Professor  Ball,  quoted  by  Mr.  Sibley  in  The  Nine- 
teenth Century,  May,  1890. 
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possible  through  the  bars  of  the  cage, 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
arm  thus  extended  will  be  the  right 
one."  Moreover,  he  found  that,  with 
an  occasional  exception,  each  monkey 
always  puts  out  the  same  hand.  Of 
twenty -three    monkeys,    twenty    were 


Fig.  1. — Prints  of  Middle  Fingers  of  a  Synnmetrical   Pair 
of  Hands. 

right  and  three  left-handed.  The  pref- 
erence for  a  particular  side  exists  also 
in  birds.  Dr.  Ogle  found  that  every 
parrot  had  a  favorite  claw  for  grasping 
the  bars  of  its  cage,  while  it  handled  the 
nut  with  the  other.  Of  eighty-six  par- 
rots, sixty-three  invariably  held  on  by 
the  right  leg  and  twenty-three  by  the 
left.  I  undertook  to  verify  Dr.  Ogle's 
observations  about  parrots,  shortly  after 
the  appearance  of  his  paper.  I  have 
forgotten  which  side  was  used  the  most, 
but  I  satisfied  myseK  that  every  parrot 
had  a  favorite  side.  If  one  watches, 
night  after  night,  perching  birds  asleep 
on  one  leg,  it  soon  appears  that  most,  if 
not  all,  have  a  particular  leg  to  stand  on. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  man  himself. 
The  right  arm  is  the  most  used  and  is 
the  stronger  and  larger.  The  bones  of 
the  right  arm  (the  humerus  and  radius) 
are  longer  than  those  of  the  left.  Dr. 
Rollet,  of  Lyons,  measured  them  in  one 
hundred  arms.  The  combined  length 
of  the  bones  of  the  right  side  was  the 
greater  in  ninety-six  cases,  that  of  the 
left  ones  in  three,  and  once  the  sides  were 
equal.  Similar  measurements  by  the 
writer,  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
show  that  of  forty-four  persons  the  right 
arm  was  longer  in  thirty-four,  the  left 


in  seven,  and  that  three  times  they  were 
equal.  Professor  Hitchcock's  measure- 
ments of  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  Amherst  students  seem 
to  show  a  greater  proportion  of  pre- 
ponderance of  the  left  side,  but  they 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  others, 
because  the  upper  arm  and  forearm  are 
measured  separately,  and  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  longer  humerus  has 
the  shorter  radius.  He  found  that  the 
girth  of  the  left  upper  arm  exceeded 
that  of  the  right  in  16.2  per  cent.,  and 
that  of  the  forearm  in  10.1  per  cent. 
Professor  Hitchcock  has  kindly  written 
me  that  some  years  ago  he  tested  the 
relative  power  of  pressure  of  the  two 
hands  in  three  hundred  and  twelve  stu- 
dents and  found  the  right  the  stronger 
in  78.25  per  cent.,  the  left  in  13.7  per 
cent.,  and  equality  in  7.80  per  cent. 
We  must  not  infer  from  this  that  all 
those  who  had  the  stronger  left  hands 
were  left-handed.  Professor  Hitchcock 
has  done  me  the  great  favor  of  compil- 
ing from  his  records  the  measurements 
of  forty  students  who  were  left-handed. 
For  reasons  which  will  appear  later  I  in- 
clude in  this  group  one  who  was  called 
ambidextrous.  Now,  of  these  forty  the 
left  hand  was  the  stronger  in  only 
twenty-one,  the  right  was  the  stronger 
in  seven,  and  the  hands  were  equally 
strong  in  twelve.  This  proves  that 
strength  alone  is  not  the  criterion.  The 
same  table  shows  that  the  same  may  be 
said  of  size.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  general  greater  size  of  the  right  arm, 
but  these  very  valuable  observations  by 


Fig.  2. — Print*  of  Forafingert  of  a  Womtn't  Hands — 
d«cid«dly  diffarent. 
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Professor  Hitchcock  teach  that  the  skill, 
the  ease,  the  readiness,  the  dexterity,  in 
short,  which  is  the  essential  character- 
istic of  the  favorite  side,  though  usually 
associated  with  greater  development,  is 
yet  distinct  from  it. 

Another  point  of  comparison  between 
the  hands  is  the  arrangement  of  the  fine 
lines  on  the  front  of  the  last  joint  of  the 
fingers.  These  lines,  which  are  useful 
for  the  identification  of  criminals,  have 
of  late  received  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
Many  years  ago  Professor  Wilder  stated, 
in  a  paper  on  right  and  left,  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, that  Professor  Jeffries  Wyman  had 
tvimed  his  attention  to  these  lines,  but 
without  definite  result,  finding  some- 
times symmetry  and  sometimes  utter  ir- 
regularity. Such  is  not  the  writer's  ex- 
perience. Sometimes  all  the  fingers  of 
the  two  hands  correspond  ;  almost  al- 
ways most  of  them  match,  but  very  often, 
perhaps  in  most  cases,  one  finger  shows 
a  wholly  different  type  from  its  fellow  of 
the  other  hand.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
how  such  departures  from  symmetry 
come  to  pass.     Indeed,  it  is  at  present 


Fig.  3. — Prints  of  Forefingers  of  a  Pair  of  Hands. 

inexplicable ;  but  their  occurrence  in 
structures  ready  formed  at  birth,  and  not 
liable  to  modification  by  use,  is  a  fact  of 
importance.  Fig.  1  shows  the  middle 
fingers  of  a  pair  of  hands  that  is  sym- 
metrical throughout.  Fig.  2  represents 
the  forefingers  of  a  woman's  hand 
which  are  decidedly  different,  though  her 
other  fingers  correspond.  Figs.  3  and  4 
give  respectively  the  fore  and  middle 
fingers  of  the  one  pair  of  hands.  Both 
differ.     Finally,  in  Fig.  5  see  the  same 


Fig.  4. — Prints  of  Middle  Fingers  of  the  Pair  of  Hands  shown 
In  Fig.  3 — decidedly  differing  in  lines. 


fingers  of  another  person.  The  fore- 
fingers (Fig.  5),  though  somewhat  differ- 
ent, agree  in  the  main,  but  the  middle 
fingers  (Fig.  6)  do  not. 

The  study  of  right  and  left,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  legs,  is  not  so  simple  as  in 
the  case  of  the  arms,  for  at  the  very  be- 
ginning we  are  called  upon  to  decide 
which  leg,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  bet- 
ter. "  No  boy,"  wrote  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
"hops  upon  his  left  foot  unless  he  be 
left-handed."  This,  however,  has  not 
been  accepted  by  all,  and  recently  Mr. 
Sibley  has  come  out  in  favor  of  the  left 
leg.  There  are  several  observations  bear- 
ing on  this  poLnt.  Dr.  J.  S.  Wight 
measured  one  hundred  and  two  living 
men  and  boys  (the  latter  were  few)  find- 
ing that  in  twenty-three  cases  the  legs 
were  equal ;  in  fifty-two  the  left  was 
longer,  and  the  right  in  twenty-seven. 
Dr.  Garson,  of  England,  measured  the 
bones  of  the  thigh  and  leg  on  seventy 
skeletons.  In  seven  the  sides  were  equal, 
in  thirty-eight  the  left  was  the  longer, 
and  the  right  in  twenty-five.  Thus  both 
these  observers  found  the  left  leg  the 
longer  in  a  little  more  than  half.  Kol- 
let's  results,  given  in  less  detail,  are  sur- 
prisingly different.  His  observations  on 
the  bones  of  one  hundred  persons  showed 
only  two  equal,  but  apparently  there  was 
no  marked  difference  in  favor  of  either 
side.  My  own  measurements  of  seventy- 
three  cases  show  equality  in  twenty-two, 
greater  length  of  the  right  in  thirty,  and 
of  the  left  in  twenty-one.  (It  was  thought 
best  in  this  series  to  neglect  very  minute 
differences,  such  as  one  millimetre.  Had 
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another  course  been  pursued  there  would 
probably  have  been  fewer  cases  of  equal- 


leg  is  the  stronger  ;  but  this  does  not 
follow.     He  says  :  "As  the  right  hand 


Fig.  5. — Prints  of  Forefingers,  agreeing  in  the   main. 


ity  and  more  of  greater  length  of  the 
left  leg.) 

We   find,  then,  this   great  difference 
between  the  arms  and  the  legs,  that  while 
the  right  arm  is  almost  always  longer 
than   the   left,  the  legs  are  more  often    illustration,   for   it 
equal,  and  proba- 
bly the  left  leg  is 
usually  the  longer. 

There  is  other 
evidence  gained 
from  watching  the 
human  organism 
in  action  which 
speaks  for  the 
greater  length  of 
the  left  leg.  It 
is  stated  that 
crowds  and  indi- 
viduals tend,  in 
walking,  uncon- 
sciously to  the 
right,  and  that  the 
"death  circle"  de- 
scribed by  those 
lost  in  the  wilder- 
ness is  made  by  the 
same  divergence. 
Most  persons  walk- 
ing blindfold  are 
said  to  do  the 
same.  Beyond 
question,  however, 
there  are  by  no  means 


Fig.  6. — Prints  of  Middle  Fingers  of  tlie  Pair  of  Hands  shown 
in  Fig.  5 — differing. 

is  the  more  readily  put  first  into  action, 
so  it  is  with  the  left  foot  ;  and  so,  in 
mounting  horses  or  bicycles,  it  is  the  left 
foot  which  is  placed  in  the  stirnip  or  on 
the  step."     This  is  a  very  unfortunate 


Fig.  7.— Skull  of  Marchant,  pirate  and  murderer,  who  hanged 
himself  in  Boston  Jail,  1827. 

[Placed  to  apixsar  as  nearly  symnietrical  as  possible — ^vault 
of  skull  a  little  larger  on  the  right.] 


xincommon  ex- 


ceptions to  this  rule.     Mr.  Sibley  *  ar- 
gues,  on   these    grounds,  that  the  left 
•  Left-leggedneB8,  The  Nineteenth  Century,  May,  1890. 


IS  plain  that  put- 
ting the  foot  in  the 
stirrup  or  on  the 
step  is  a  mere  pre- 
liminary to  the  real 
act  of  mounting. 
If  the  left  foot  is 
the  one  chosen 
for  the  purpose, 
it  is  because  the 
stronger  right  leg 
is  reserved  to  give 
the  imptdse.  In 
fact,  Sir  Charles 
Bell  used  the  same 
argument  for  the 
superiority  of  the 
other  side  :  "  The 
horseman  puts  the 
left  foot  in  the  stir- 
rup and  springs 
from  the  right." 

That,  whether 
shorter  or  not,  the 
right  leg  is  usuaUy 
the  stronger,  is 
shown  to  be  prob- 
able by  Professor 
Hitchcock's  series  of  one  thousand  sev- 
en hundred  and  fifty-nine  measurements 
of  the  girth,  which  is  a  far  better  crite- 
rion of  strength  than  the  length.     He 
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found  that  the  girth  of  the  left  thigh 
exceeded  that  of  the  right  in  only  27,1 
per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  left  calf  was 
the  larger  only  in  36.6  per  cent.  Unfor- 
tunately the  purpose  of  his  researches 
did  not  require  him  to  give  the  per- 
centage of  equahty,  nor  of  the  greater 
size  of  the  right  side. 

The  very  fact  that  the  left  leg  is  us- 
ually, or  at  least  often,  the  longer,  goes 
to  show  that  it  is  not  the  one  which 
habitvially  bears 
the  weight.  Evei'y- 
one  knows  that  we 
do  not  naturally 
stand  erect  and 
evenly  balanced, 
like  a  soldier  on 
parade,  but  that 
one  leg  supports 
the  greater  part  of 
the  weight,  while 
the  other  main- 
tains the  balance. 
It  stands  to  reason 
that  the  stronger 
one  will  be  chosen 
by  preference  for 
support ;  that  by 
this  work  it  will 
become  still 
stronger,  and  that 
the  other,  less  sub- 
jected to  pressure, 
will  in  youth  be 
more  likely  to  grow 
in  length.  We  may 
freely  admit  that 
the  left  leg  is  longer  than  the  right 
(should  larger  series  of  measurements 
prove  it  beyond  question),  and  yet  hold 
that  man  is  not  left-,  but  right-legged. 

Now  if,  as  may  probably  be  assumed 
to  be  the  case,  most  men  stand  at  ease 
on  the  right  leg,  what  can  have  deter- 
mined the  choice?  This  brings  us  to 
an  interesting  theory,  broached  quite  in- 
dependently by  Professor  Buchanan,  of 
Glasgow,  neaiiy  thirty  years  ago,  and 
by  Dr.  AUis,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1887. 

It  is  essentially  that,  owing  to  the 
great  size  and  one-sided  position  of  the 
liver,  the  right  haK  of  the  body  is  heav- 
ier than  the  left,  and  thus  a  much  slight- 
er shifting  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
required  to  bring  the  weight  through 
the  right  leg  than  through  the  left  one. 


The  eflfects  of  this  are  far-reaching,  for 
the  right  side,  being  heavier  and  better 
supported,  becomes,  in  turn,  the  more 
stable  support  for  the  right  arm  in  acts 
either  of  strength  or  precision.  But  the 
eflfect  extends  still  further.  If  one  rests 
on  the  rigid  right  leg,  the  left  one  being 
merely  put  out  to  keep  the  balance,  the 
right  hip  will  be  higher  than  the  left, 
consequently  the  spine,  if  we  conceive  it 
to  be  straight,  will  slant  to  the  left,  and 
so  will  the  head 
on  top  of  it.  The 
spine,  however,  not 
being  rigid,  adapts 
itself  to  circum- 
stances, and  tends 
to  correct  its  ob- 
liquity by  bend- 
ing. None  the  less 
the  head  is  not 
held  evenly  ;  part- 
ly, perhaps,  be- 
cause the  spine  is 
not  quite  even,  but 
chiefly  because  the 
joints  of  the  head 
are  so  made  that 
it  is  as  unnatural 
for  us  to  hold  it 
straight  as  it  is  for 
us  to  stand  even. 
The  head  rests 
much  more  com- 
fortably and  se- 
curely when  turn- 
ed to  one  side.  It 
is  needless  to  say 
that  an  inclination  to  one  particular 
side  becomes  habitual,  and  very  curious 
changes  in  the  head  and  face  result, 
some  of  which  are  to  be  seen  even  in  the 
bones.  When  the  photographer,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  forces  the  head  of  his 
victim  into  a  position  which  the  latter 
justly  regards  as  unnatural,  as  a  rule  he 
depresses  the  right  side  of  the  head, 
thus  showing  that  it  is  the  one  habit- 
ually carried  the  higher. 

But  the  remarkable  fact  is,  that  when 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  has  been 
brought  level,  the  right  eye  still  remains 
above  its  fellow.  Of  course  all  this  is 
occasionally  reversed,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  skull  of  John  D.  White,  alias  Charles 
Marchant,  pirate  and  murderer,  who 
hanged  himself  in   his  cell  in  Boston 


Fig.  8. — Skull  of  Marchant  with  Joints  for  Spine  on  the 

Same   Level. 
[The  face  is  very  slanting— the  left  side  being  higher.] 
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jail  a  few  days  before  that  fixed  for  his 
execution,  February  1,  1827.  Senti- 
mentalists had  not  then  discovered  that 
hanging  is  not  good  enough  for  mur- 
derers. In  the  first  illustration  (Fig.  7) 
it  is  placed  so  as  to  appear  as  nearly 
symmetrical  as  possible.  There  is  little 
difference  between  the  sides  ;  but,  con- 
trary to  the  general  rule,  the  cavity  for 
the  right  eye  is  a  little  the  lower,  and 
the  vault  of  the  skull  a  little  larger  on 
the  right.  In  Fig.  8  the  same  skull  is 
represented  as  it  was  photographed,  with 
the  joints  for  the  spine  on  the  same 
level.  The  face  is  now  very  slanting,  the 
left  side  being  the  higher.  Probably  in 
life  a  certain  compensatory  bend  of  the 
spine  to  some  extent  counteracted  this 
deformity,  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  very  striking. 

The  left  side  of  the  forehead  is  usu- 
ally the  more  prominent,  and  the  same 
side  of  the  head  the  larger.  As  the  left 
side  of  the  brain  presides  over  the 
movements  of  the  right  side  of  the 
body,  the  greater  development  of  the 
one  implies  that  of  the  other.  It  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  how  much  useless  con- 


Fig,  9, Hat-crown  Outline — preponderance  of  left  side. 

troversy  might  be  indulged  in,  as  to 
whether  the  larger  left  brain  leads  to  the 
larger  right  side,  or  vice  versa.  If  we 
hold  to  the  former  view  we  are  as  far  aa 
ever  from  the  cause  of  the  larger  left 
brain.  The  greater  size  of  the  right 
side  of  the  pirate's  skull  points  to  left- 
handedness,  which  the  new  science  of 
criminal  anthropology  tells  us  is  more 
frequent  among  the  vicious. 


The  unevenness  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
head  is  prettily  shown  on  the  outlines 
found  at  hatters'  shops.  Once,  looking 
through  a  large  number,  I  threw  those 
I  examined  into  three  piles,  according  as 


Fig.  10. — Preponderance  of  Left  Side  of  Skull — hat-crown 
tracing. 

the  right  or  left  side  was  larger  or  they 
were  even.  Counting  them  after  a  few 
minutes,  I  found  that  I  had  thus  distrib- 
uted ninety-seven,  so  I  took  three  more  to 
make  one  hundred,  which  were  divided 
as  follows  :  The  left  side  was  the  larger 
in  seventy-one,  the  right  in  thirteen, 
and  they  were  equal  in  sixteen.  This 
was  done  wholly  by  eye,  and  without 
any  attempt  at  great  accuracy,  otherwise 
the  number  of  even  heads  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  smaller.  The  inequal- 
ity of  the  two  sides  is  made  plainer  by 
drawing  a  series  of  squares  over  the  out- 
lines. Figs.  9  and  10  show  some  pre- 
ponderance of  the  left  side.  Fig.  11 
presents  rather  uncommon  evenness. 
Fig.  12  is  interesting  as  the  tracing  of 
the  head  of  a  very  right-handed  man. 
But  for  the  curious  bump,  the  left  side 
is  only  a  little  larger  than  the  right. 
These  heads  were  chosen  as  showing 
only  such  moderate  lopsidedness  as  is 
met  with  daily.  Very  much  more  re- 
markable ones  could  easily  be  found  in 
any  hatter's  collection. 

The  want  of  perfect  symmetry  in  the 
face  is  a  twice-told  tale.  The  ways  of 
the  nose  are  notoriously  irregular. 
Pages  could  be  written  on  its  deviations 
from  the  straight  path.  The  right  side 
of  the  upper  jaw  is  the  stronger.    Its 
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Fig.  11. — Uncommon  Unevenness  of  Skull — hat-crown 
tracing. 

teeth  are  arranged  in  a  smaller  curve. 
The  right   chewing  muscles   are   more 
developed,  and  evidently  it  is  the  side 
which  does  the  most  work.     The  right 
cheek  is  usually  the  fuller.     Perhaps  it 
is  the  eifect  of  this  which  is  seen  in  the 
unequal  height  of  the  eyes,  the  right  one 
being,  as  a  rule,  the  higher.     Slight  dif- 
ferences are  seldom  noticed,  and  even 
great  ones  are  not  obvious  if  attention 
be  not  called  to  them.     Fig.  13  repre- 
sents a  face  taken  as  nearly  as  may  be 
from    the    front,    which    is 
strangely   wanting  in   sym- 
metry.    The     system    of 
squares   shows    clearly    the 
unevenness.     The   sides    of 
the  chin  do  not  correspond, 
but  the  most  striking  pecu- 
liarity is  in  the  eyes  and  ears, 
which    are    higher    on   the 
right.    Curiously  enough  the 
left   nosti-il   is   a    little   the 
higher,  as  if  it  were  drawn 
up  to  the  lower  eye,  showing 
a  want   of   development  in 
the    left    side    of   the   face. 
The  right  cheek  is  fuller,  and 
the  ear,  apparently,  farther 
forward.     The  whole  face  is 
so  uneven  that  it  required 
many  trials   and   much  pa- 
tience to  decide  which  view 
could  most  fairly  be  chosen  as  a  front 
one,  yet  it  might  be  doubted  if  these 


Fig.  12. — Tracing   of  the    Head 
of  a  Very  Right-handed  Man. 


peculiarities  would  be  even  noticed  were 
attention  not  called  to  them.  Nay,  more, 
it  may  be  disputed  that  a  moderate 
asymmetry  is  in  itself  a  defect. 

Some  years  ago  there  arose  a  discus- 
sion between  two  German  anatomists  as 
to  the  merits  of  that  masterpiece,  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  considered  solely  from  an 
anatomical  stand-point.  One  claimed 
that  the  lack  of  symmetry  in  the  face 
was  a  blunder  ;  the  other  that,  being 
true  to  nature  it  was  the  highest  art, 
and  gave  a  life  to  the  "  cold,  clear-cut 
face,"  which  without  it  were 

"  Faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly 
null, 
Dead  perfection,  no  more. 

To  verify  Professor  Basse's  studies, 
who  took  the  latter  side  in  the  argument, 
an  excellent  cast,  belonging  to  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  was  photographed. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  face  which  has  just 
been  discussed  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  deciding  on  the  proper  position,  which 
is  good  evidence  of  unevenness. 

Fig.  14  shows  the  higher  position 
of  the  left  eye  and  ear  and  the  greater 
size  of  the  right  side  of  the  skull.  Can 
it  be  that  Venus  was  left-handed  ?  The 
right  cheek  is  the  fuUer  and  more  promi- 
nent one,  giving  the  face  the  appearance 
of  having  been  set  askew  on  the  skull. 
This  want  of  symmetry  in 
the  face,  and  particularly  in 
the  eyes,  naturally  suggests 
the  question  as  to  how  far 
the  position  and  slight  dis- 
tortion of  the  face  may  be  the 
result  of  the  habitually  great- 
er use  of  one  eye,  and  whether 
its  effects  may  not  extend  to 
modifying  the  position  of 
the  body  and  causing  the 
more  ready  use  of  one  hand. 
That  there  is  some  truth  in 
the  suggestion  is  very  prob- 
able, but  the  question  is  a 
very  difficult  one,  which  still 
requires  much  research. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  can 
hardly  of  itself  be  a  sufficient 
cause  for  right-handedness. 
There  is  another  aspect  of 
right-  and  left-handedness  which  has 
been   almost  completely   lost   sight   of. 
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namely,  the  relative  sharpness  of  sensi- 
bility of  the  two  sides.  Such  is  the 
way  of  the  world.  We  notice  how  men 
look,  we  make  famous  what   they   do. 


Fig.  13. — A  Face   Showing  Asymmetry  of  Right  and  Left 
Sides. 


but  little  care  we  what  they  feel.  In  phy- 
siologj'  we  are  just  as  stupid.  We  dis- 
cuss the  greater  size  of  the  right  side  and 
praise  its  greater  skill,  but  as  to  how  its 
feelings  compare  with  its  fellow's  we  give 
no  thought.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able in  that  as  long  ago  as  1834  Web- 
er pubhshed,  in  Germany,  observations 
on  the  subject,  which  were  referred  to  by 
Carpenter  in  his  article  on  "Touch"  in 
the  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology," published  in  England,  1849  to 
1852.  Still  the  point  has  been  all  but 
totally  neglected,  till  of  late  years  it  has 
sprung  into  prominence  in  Italy.  Weber 
found  that  simple  sharpness  of  sensation, 
•which  is  measured  by  the  distance  from 
one  another  at  which  two  points  touch- 
ing the  skin  can  be  recognized  as  two, 
is  generally  greater  on  the  right.  He 
found,  also,  that  the  left  side  is  more 


sensitive  to  heat.  Thus,  if.  the  left  arm 
is  plunged  into  water  which  is  really  less 
warm  than  that  into  which  the  right  is 
thrust  at  the  same  time,  it  none  the 
less  will  be  thought  the  hotter.  One  is 
tempted  to  repl}'  hastily  that  this  is  due 
to  the  thicker  epidermis  of  the  right 
side.  This  might  be  a  good  explanation 
if  the  hand  only  were  concerned,  but  it 
will  hardly  apply  to  the  arm.  Moreover, 
Weber  found  that  the  left  side  can  recog- 
nize smaller  diflferences  in  weight  than 
the  right.  Of  fourteen  persons  the  left 
side  excelled  in  this  respect  in  eleven,  the 
right  in  two,  and  once  there  was  a  tie. 
The  writer  long  ago  published  an  ob- 
servation on  a  left-handed  person  in 
whom  he  found  tactile  perception  great- 
er on  the  left,  that  of  temperature  on 
the  right,  w^hile  a  difference  in  the  power 
of  determining  weight  was  not  easily 
detected.  Professor  Lombroso,  of  Turin, 
tested  the  tactile  sensibility  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  men,  finding  equal- 
ity in  forty-four  per  cent.,  sharper  sen- 
sation on  the  right  side  in  twenty-nine 
per  cent.,  and  on  the  left  in  twenty-six 
per  cent. 

The  observations  have  been  made  the 
basis  of  comparisons  with  the  sensibil- 
ity of  the  inmates  of  the  asylum  and  of 
the  jail,  but  the  discussion  of  these  stud- 
ies would  lead  us  into  deep  and  vexed 
questions  only  remotely  connected  with 
the  matter  in  hand.  The  point  to  be 
emphasized  is,  that  as  there  are  different 
kinds  of  sensation,  and  as  the  greater 
sharpness  of  one  kind  on  one  side  does 
not  prevent  the  greater  shai-pness  of  an- 
other kind  on  the  other  side,  Professor 
Lombroso 's  observations  on  tactile  sen- 
sation by  no  means  exhaust  the  subject, 
and  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  with 
more  thorough  examinations  the  per- 
centage of  cases  of  absolute  equality  in 
the  two  sides  would  be  reduced  to  an 
infinitesimal  fraction.  The  great  sig- 
nificance of  this  will  appear  later. 


n. 


So  much  for  the  want  of  symmetry  in 
the  body,  both  in  form  and  function. 
Some  deviations  from  it  are  congeni- 
tal, others  appear  later.  Some  are  very 
probably  acquired,  and   due   to  by  no 
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means  obscure  physical  processes,  while 
others  are  more  mysterious.  The  vari- 
ous theories  and  speciilations  concern- 
ing the  cause  of  right-handedness  are 
most  curious.  The  study  of  the  litera- 
ture of  a  universal  peculiarity,  easily 
recognized  by  the  savage  as  well  as  the 
civilized,  has  an  interest  quite  apart 
from  that  of  the  subject-matter.  It 
is  an  object-lesson  on  the  course  of 
thought.  It  shows  the  rise  and  fall  of 
theories,  and  their  revival,  essentially  the 
same,  modified  only  by  the  fashion  of 
the  times.  We  see  the  periodicity  of  re- 
turn of  interest  in  a  given  subject,  arti- 
cles on  it  appearing,  like  sun-spots  and 
meteors,  in  groups.  The  resurrection 
of  old  and  refuted  theories  shows  how 
many  write  who  do  not  read.  Broken- 
kneed  old  hobbies  are  trotted  out  again 
and  again  long  after  the  critic  thought 
he  had  mercifully  put  them  out  of  pain. 
Not  the  least  remarkable  are  the  in- 
stances of  what  may  be  called  scientific 
incredulity. 

Theories  as  to  the  origin  and  cause 
of  right-handedness  may  be  divided  as 
follows  :  According  to  one  class  of  the- 
ories it  rests  on  an  anatomical  basis, 
and  depends  on  a  physical  cause  which 
exerts  its  influence  in  every  one  of  us. 
According  to  another  class,  man  origi- 
nally had  no  preference  for  either  hand, 
but  became  right-handed  by  convention- 
al usages,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
had  their  origin  in  some  anatomical  feat- 
ures. 

For  any  theory  of  the  first  class  to  be 
satisfactory  it  must, ^rs^,  account  for  dif- 
ference in  sensation  as  well  as  in  force 
or  dexterity  ;  secondly,  it  must  account 
for  the  occasional  appearance  of  left- 
handedness  ;  and,  thirdly,  it  must  not  be 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  most  of 
those  who  have  their  organs  transposed 
— the  heart  on  the  right,  the  liver  on  the 
left,  etc. — are  right-handed. 

The  oldest  theory  of  this  class  is  that 
of  Aristotle.  "  The  right  side  is  pre-em- 
inent over  the  left  because  it  receives 
not  only  a  more  abundant  supply  of 
blood,  but  blood  of  a  different  quality, 
purer  and  hotter.  The  aorta  with  its 
branches  supplies  the  left  side,  while 
the  vena  cava,  which  is  larger  than  the 
aorta,  and  lies  on  its  right,  supplies  the 
right  half  of  the  body." 
Vol.  IX.— 50 


Of  recent  theories  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  one,  already  alluded  to, 
that  the  greater  weight  of  the  organs  of 
the  right  side  fixes  that  half  of  the 
body.  Inadequate  as  this  is  to  account 
for  right-handedness,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  it  may  in  many  cases  account 
for  certain  peculiarities  of  structure  and 
development. 

The  following  explanation  of  left-hand- 
edness  has  been  offered  by  Professor 
Hyrtl,  of  Vienna.  It  is  well  knovm  that 
the  arch  of  the  aoria,  the  great  artery 
that  springs  from  the  heart,  gives  o^ 
first,  by  a  common  trunk,  the  arteries 
for  the  right  arm  and  the  right  side  of 
the  head,  then  that  for  the  left  side  of 
the  head,  and  finally,  that  for  the  left 
arm.  Now  it  happens  once  in  a  while 
that  the  four  arteries  arise  separately, 
and  that  the  one  given  off  last  is  that 
for  the  right  arm,  which  then  pursues 
a  longer  and  less  direct  course.  Certain 
signs  on  the  bodies  of  one  or  two  per- 
sons presenting  this  peculiarity  pointed 
to  left-handedness,  and  the  great  anat- 
omist over-hastily  exclaimed  that  the 
cause  is  no  longer  a  riddle.  This  the- 
ory, which  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
commend  it,  is  mentioned  because  it  is 


Fig.  14. — Head  of  the  Venus  of  Milo — showing  Asymmetry 
of  right  and   left  sides. 


an  utterly  irrepressible  jack-in-the-box 
on  which  refutation  is  thrown  away.  It 
is  useless  to  protest  that  it  rests  on  too 
few  observations  ;  that  it  could  hardly 
have  much  influence  except  on  the  arm 
and  hand  ;  that  it  does  not  accoimt  for 
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sensation  ;  that  the  right-handedness  of 
those  with  transposed  organs  is  fatal  to 
it ;  again  and  again  some  one  lights  on 
this  passage  in  Hyrtl  and  makes  it  pub- 
he,  apparently  with  the  idea  of  impart- 
ing Imowledge. 

The  greater  development  of  the  left 
half  of  the  brain  has  often  been  adduced 
as  the  cause  of  right-handedness,  and  the 
occasional  reversal  as  that  of  left-hand- 
edness.  The  fact  may  well  be  admitted, 
indeed  it  is  hard  to  doubt  that  it  has  its 
influence ;  but  this  is  no  explanation  till 
we  learn  the  cause  of  the  excess  of  the 
left  side  of  the  brain. 

A  common  answer  may  be  made  to  all 
the  theories  of  this  class,  even  if  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  statements  be  admitted, 
which  is  not  always  possible,  that  none 
of  them  meet  the  difficulties  which  it  has 
been  shown  a  satisfactory  theory  must 
overcome. 

The  theories  of  the  second  class  all 
rest  on  the  quite  unwarranted  assump- 
tion that  once  upon  a  time  man  was 
ambidextrous.  Direct  evidence  is,  of 
course,  wanting,  so  that  we  must  trust  to 
inference.  Now  the  only  sources  of  in- 
ference are  drawings,  writings,  and  signs 
from  the  make  of  tools  and  weapons, 
and  from  their  use.  It  is  well  known 
that  it  is  easier  to  draw  a  profile  or  a 
figure  looking  toward  the  left  of  the 
drawer,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  the 
earhest  rude  drawings  by  savages  found 
on  horns  face  as  often  one  way  as  an- 
other. The  statement  is  not,  however, 
to  be  accepted  without  reserve.  Pro- 
fessor Daniel  Wilson  asserts  that  while 
there  was  a  greater  number  of  left- 
handed  draughtsmen  among  palseolithic 
cave-men  than  one  would  expect,  that 
there  is  not  enough  material  for  any 
general  conclusion,  and  that  the  evidence 
is  in  favor  of  primitive  right-handedness. 
Even  if  it  were  true  that  the  drawings  on 
horns  faced  one  way  as  often  as  the  other, 
the  desired  conclusion  would  not  ne- 
cessarily follow.  The  same  thing  was 
pointed  out  long  ago  about  the  figures 
in  Egyptian  sculptures,  but  when  it  was 
recognized  that  they  were  arranged  to 
look  toward  a  central  figure,  it  was  clear 
that  it  gave  no  clue  to  the  right  or  left- 
handedness  of  the  aiiist. 

The  direction  of  writing  from  left  to 
right,  as  practised  among  us,  and  from 


right  to  left,  as  in  all  Semitic  languages 
except  the  Ethiopic,  has  been  appealed 
to  ;  but  the  answer  is  obscure.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Hebrews,  though  writing 
from  right  to  left,  were  never  a  left- 
handed  race,  for  Scripture  is  full  of  pas- 
sages making  the  right  the  side  of  honor. 
On  the  contrary,  their  direction  of  writ- 
ing seems  the  most  natural  for  a  right- 
handed  people.  It  accords  with  the  way 
in  which  we  draw  profiles,  and  with  the 
course  (from  out  inward)  which  the 
hand  naturally  takes  in  throwing  a  ball 
or  in  striking  with  a  bat  or  a  whip.  Our 
method  of  writing  from  left  to  right  is 
probably  conventional,  and  how  it  came 
into  use  most  mysterious.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  introduction  of  ink 
and  other  pigments  induced  people  who 
formerly  wrote  from  right  to  left  to  write 
the  other  way  in  order  to  avoid  smearing 
out  what  was  already  written ;  but  the 
idea  is  childish,  for  experiment  shows 
that  there  is  no  greater  danger  of  this  in 
writing  one  way  than  the  other.  After 
all,  it  is  not  clear  why  anyone  should  feel 
called  upon  to  prove  that  primitive  man 
was  ambidextrous  when  we  know  that 
monkeys  and  parrots  are  not. 

If  we  admit,  for  the  moment,  that 
originally  man  had  no  preference  for 
either  side,  the  next  question  is.  Does 
the  choice  of  the  right  hand  depend  on 
some  cause  in  the  organism,  or  is  it 
whoUy  conventional?  If  there  is  no 
such  cause,  it  is  impossible  to  account 
for  the  general,  almost  universal,  pref- 
erence for  the  right  in  all  tribes  and 
languages.  Throughout  literature,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  the  right  is  the 
fortunate  and  favored  side.  It  is  thus 
not  only  in  the  most  ancient  languages, 
but  in  the  dialects  of  the  American  In- 
dians, of  Pacific  Islanders,  and  even  of 
such  degraded  races  as  the  aborigines 
of  AustraUa.* 

Let  us  now  consider  the  idea  that 
while  right-handedness  is  conventional, 
the  choice  of  the  right  side  was  origi- 
nally determined  by  an  anatomical  cause. 
One  theory,  not  strictly  of  this  class,  and 
mentioned  merely  as  an  instance  of  the 
fertility  of  man's  imagination,  is  that  it 

•  I  wish  to  ncknowledcc  my  indebtednesfl  for  many 
points  connected  with  nncient  art,  writing,  and  langnaeee, 
to  the  learned  piiiier,  The  Kicht  Hand  and  Left-hauded- 
nesB,  by  Daniel  Wilson,  LL.U.,  l-'ro<-et!dinir8  and  Trans- 
actloDB  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Canada,  1880. 
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arose  from  a  primitive  act  of  worship, 
the  right  hand  being  that  with  which 
the  Sim's  course  across  the  heavens  is 
most  conveniently  pointed  out.  The 
theory  just  now  in  fashion — another  of 
the  jack-in-the-box  order — sets  forth 
that  it  was  discovered  in  the  early  days 
that  wounds  of  the  left  side  of  the  body 
were  more  deadly  than  those  of  the 
right.  Hence  it  was  prudent  to  carry 
the  shield  on  the  left,  and  the  sword  or 
spear  in  the  right  hand,  which  in  time 
acquired  its  characteristic  superiority. 
It  seems  cruel  to  break  so  pretty  a  but- 
terfly on  the  wheel  of  criticism,  but  it 
must  be  denied,  in  the  name  of  anatomy, 
that  there  is  more  than  a  very  slight 
difference  in  the  danger  of  wounds  be- 
tween the  two  sides.  In  the  next  place, 
even  if  the  premise  were  correct,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  primitive  tribes  ad- 
vanced against  each  other  like  paste- 
board soldiers.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  every  reason  to  think  that  they  often 
attacked  their  enemies  from  the  side, 
or  even  from  behind.  That  spears  and 
arrows  pierced  the  foemen  from  right  to 
left,  and  from  left  to  right,  and  at  every 
degree  of  obliquity,  is  beyond  question. 
To  have  tabulated  the  results  would 
have  taxed  the  skill  of  learned  and  able 
surgeon-generals  ;  but  according  to  this 
theory  ignorant  and  brutal  savages 
made  the  generalization,  and  apparently 
made  it  in  many  places.  Can  credulity 
go  further  ?  But  even  if  we  admit  the 
theory,  how  are  we  to  accoimt  for  left- 
handed  men  ?  Why  were  they  not  killed 
off?  Were  they  wicked  and  perverse 
people  who  refused  to  listen  to  the  good 
prehistoric  surgeon-general,  when  he 
told  them  to  carry  the  shield  on  the 
left,  and  who,  through  some  lapse  of 
justice,  escaped  their  deserts  ?  The  lat- 
est suggestion  is,  that  as  it  happens 
oftener  on  the  right  than  on  the  left, 
the  eighth  rib  is  continued  to  the  breast- 
bone instead  of  joining  the  one  above 
it,  as  it  ought  to  ;  this  would  in  these 
exceptional  cases  make  the  right  side 
a  little  more  stable  support;  but  the 
effect,  at  best,  would  be  very  slight,  and 
the  theory  is  purely  fanciful. 

If  there  be  some  such  anatomical 
cause  for  the  choice  of  the  right  hand 
— and  it  might  be  rash  to  say  certainly 
there  is  not-— -it  is  at  least  none  that  to 


the  writer's  knowledge  has  ever  been 
advanced.  Though,  as  has  been  shown, 
it  is  incredible  that  convention  alone 
determined  the  general  use  of  the  right 
hand,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
many  acts  performed  habitually  by  one 
hand  or  the  other,  are  so  performed 
only  because  it  is  the  fashion  ;  and  also 
that  many  things  which  it  is  the  custom 
to  do  with  the  right  hand  could  (by 
most  people),  after  a  little  practice,  be 
just  as  well  done  with  the  left.  It  is 
said  that  when  cricket  was  first  played 
in  Canada,  left-handed  batsmen  were 
much  more  common  than  now.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  left-handed- 
ness  was  more  prevalent,  but  only  that 
the  custom  of  standing  at  the  left  of  the 
wicket  was  not  fully  recognized.  It  is 
certain  that  civilization,  involving  as  it 
does  the  associated  acts  of  many  per- 
sons, should  bring  with  it  a  convention- 
al use  of  either  hand  which  is  not  found 
in  lower  races ;  but  this  by  no  means 
proves  that  with  them  the  sides  are 
equally  good. 

Although  growth  and  use  go  together, 
it  is  certain  that  the  right  arm  of  a 
right-handed  man,  or  the  left  arm  of  a 
left-handed  one,  is  not  always  larger 
than  its  feUow.  Professor  Hitchcock's 
measurements  of  the  girth  of  arms  and 
forearms  show  that  of  the  former  16.2 
per  cent.,  and  of  the  latter  10.1  per  cent., 
are  larger  on  the  left,  which  is  more 
than  left-handedness  should  account 
for.  Statistics  fix  the  proportion  of 
left-handedness  in  the  neighborhood  of 
five  or  six  per  cent.  To  be  sure  it  is 
said  to  be  greater  among  criminals, 
but  then  we  should  not  look  for  these 
at  Amherst.  Moreover,  of  Professor 
Hitchcock's  forty  left-handed  young 
men,  the  left  upper  arm  was  larger  only 
in  57.5  per  cent.,  and  the  left  forearm 
in  65  per  cent.  This  shows  that  the  im- 
pulse to  use  a  particular  hand  rests  on 
something  more  subtle  than  mere  size. 
All  attempts  to  account  for  it  by  purely 
mechanical  theories  have  failed  complete- 
ly. It  is  an  instinct,  an  inborn  impulse, 
with  which  reason  and  education  have 
nothing  to  do.  Side  by  side  with  this  in- 
stinct exist  the  various  departures  from 
symmetry  which  have  been  discussed. 
Some  of  them,  such  as  the  finger-mark- 
ings, are  congenital ;  others,  as  the  un- 
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evenness  of  the  face,  appear  later,  and 
very  probably  are  influenced  by  mecban- 
ical  causes ;  others,  again,  like  the  un- 
equal development  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  brain,  perhaps  depend  on  the  laws 
regulating  growth.  The  impulse  to 
prefer  one  side  would,  in  many  cases, 
lead  to  its  greater  development,  but,  as 
just  shown,  it  does  not  in  all. 

Like  other  instincts,  that  of  right- 
handedness  has  its  advantages.  It  is 
clearly  a  good  thing  that  when  a  move- 
ment is  to  be  made  there  should  be  no 
hesitation  which  side  is  to  start  first ; 
that  we  should  not  stand  fixed,  like  the 
hypothetical  donkey,  starving,  between 
two  equidistant  and  equally  attractive 
bundles  of  hay.  It  is  possible  that  the 
want  of  symmetry  (itself  to  some  extent 
due  to  imequal  use)  may  in  turn  help 
the  manifestation  of  this  impulse  to  use 
one  side,  but  the  impulse  exists  first. 
This  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of 
left  -  handedness,  and  of  exaggerated 
right-handedness,  even  in  the  nursery. 
Education,  though  it  cannot  uproot  the 
tendency,  restrains  it.  The  character- 
istics of  an  educated  left-handed  person, 
which  would  first  attract  attention,  are 
more  likely  to  come  from  an  uncommon 
ability  to  use  the  left  hand,  than  from 
any  deficiency  in  the  right.  Thus  a 
biUiard-player  who  makes  a  shot  with 
his  left  hand  as  well  as  with  his  right, 
was  probably  originally  left-handed.  He 
is  called  ambidextrous  ;  but  the  fact  is, 


that  his  right  hand  has  been  educated  as 
the  left  hands  of  most  people  have  not. 
His  right  arm  may  even  be  the  larger. 
The  inborn  impulse  does  not  show,  but 
it  still  exists,  none  the  less.  The  most 
perfect  ambidexter  I  ever  knew,  whose 
skill  in  writing  and  drawing  with  either 
hand  is  proverbial,  has  declared  that  he 
cannot  drive  a  nail,  carve,  or  whittle  with 
his  right  hand. 

"Want  of  symmetiy  between  the  sides 
is  something  essentially  different  from 
right-handedness.  The  latter  is  seen 
in  function  ;  not  necessarily  in  foi-m. 
Wrongly  considered  a  human  character- 
istic, it  is  found  more  or  less  developed 
in  animals,  and  something  analogous  to 
it  exists  even  in  plants. 

To  call  right-handedness  an  instinct, 
may  seem  to  some  an  evasion  of  the  ques- 
tion, an  explanation  which  does  not  ex- 
plain, but  this  criticism  is  not  just.  We, 
at  least,  have  seen  what  right-handed- 
ness is  not.  We  call  cei-tain  phenomena 
electrical,  though  we  do  not  know  what 
electricity  is  ;  and  in  the  same  way  we 
may  call  others  instinctive,  though  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  defining 
instinct  as  an  inborn  impulse  to  certain 
actions  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual 
or  his  descendants,  depending  neither 
on  reason  nor  experience.  When  we 
understand  instinct,  then,  and  no  sooner, 
we  may  hope  to  understand  right-hand- 
edness, and  to  know  why  it  is  sometimes 
reversed. 


WHERE   THE   ICE   NEVER   MELTS ; 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  U.  S.  STEAMER  THETIS  IN   1889.* 
By  Robert  Gordon  Butler. 


TWOSCOKE  yeai-s  agt) — it  was  in 
August,  1850 — a  vessel  lay  at  an- 
chor far  to  the  north,  beyond  the 
Arctic  circle.  To  the  south  of  her  rose  a 
lofty,  cone-shaped  island  ;  to  the  north, 
to  the  east,  to  the  west,  beyond  the  nar- 
row lane  of  open  water  wherein  she  lay, 
stretched,  for  untold  miles,  the  blue  ice, 
that,  hard  as  granite,  jdelds  nothing  to 
the  blaze  of  the  sun.  Above  her  was  the 
gray  Arctic  sky,  colder  even,  to  behold, 
than  the  blue  ice  itself.  All  around  was 
the  silence  of  the  Far  North — the  terri- 
ble Arctic  silence  that  drives  men  mad 
with  the  longing  for  some  sound.  Only 
the  coming  and  going  of  the  vessel's 
crew  gave  life  to  the  scene. 

The  vessel  was  Her  Britannic  Majes- 
ty's ship  Investigator,  Captain  McClure  ; 
the  place  was  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  IVIackenzie  ;  the  island  was  that 
named  in  honor  of  the  famous  astrono- 
mer, Sir  William  Herschel. 

For  nearly  twoscore  years  no  vessel 
crossed  the  waters  of  the  ]VIackenzie  Bay ; 
Herschel  Island,  unvisited  for  more  than 
a  generation,  was  but  a  name  on  the 
maps.  At  last  one  summer  drove  back 
the  ice  farther  than  before  in  forty 
years,  and  the  west  wind  helped  it ;  and 
then,  through  the  narrow  lanes  of  water 
and  through  the  shifting  ice  came  nine 
vessels  —  eight  of  them  dingy  craft, 
whaling  vessels ;  but  the  other  a  trim 
ship,  whose  sails  were  white,  whose  met- 
al work  shone,  from  whose  peak  fluttered 
the  stars  and  stripes — the  United  States 
steamer  Thetis,  commanded  by  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Stockton,  the  first  man- 


•  The  following  account  of  the  cruise  of  the  United 
States  steamer  Thetis  is  compiled  from  Captain  Stock- 
ton's diary  of  the  voyage  and  from  conversations  vrith 
him  ;  the  illustrations  are  from  photographs  by  Assist- 
ant Paymaster  John  Q.  Lovell  of  the  Thetis.  My  task 
has  been  merely  that  for  which  Captain  Stockton  could 
find  no  time,  the  writing  of  a  story  which  tells  itself. 

Success  in  Arctic  work  profits  a  navigator  little  ;  failure 
is  rewarded.  Because  a  vessel  is  brought  safely  from  the 
Arctic  it  is  assumed  that  she  has  run  no  risks.  That  this 
assumption  is  wholly  false,  and  that  the  successful  navi- 
gator is  worthy  of  at  least  as  much  honor  as  he  who 
fails,  this  account  of  a  part  of  a  most  noteworthy  voyage 
will  show.  R.  G.  B. 


of- war  that  ever  reached  Herschel  Island, 
the  first  vessel  ever  to  fly  in  that  lonely 
place  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

Eight  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of 
Herschel  Island,  to  the  north  of  grim 
Siberia,  lie  Wrangel  Island  and  Herald 
Island,  for  years  thought  to  be  the  south- 
ernmost points  of  an  unknown  polar 
continent,  and  only  recently  discovered 
to  be  islands,  perhaps  outlying  posts  of 
the  land,  yet  unknown,  of  the  western 
Arctic.  Few  vessels  have  ever  visited 
these  gloomy  islands  ;  only  two  parties 
have  landed  on  them.  In  the  early  fall 
of  1889  a  ship  came  out  of  the  eastern 
sea  of  ice,  and  held  straight  for  these 
lonely  islands  until  she  could  have  land- 
ed her  crew  ;  but  she  needed  not  to  do 
so — the  islands  were  desolate ;  so  the 
Thetis  sailed  eastward  again,  ha^ing 
sailed  in  less  than  thirty  days  from  Her- 
schel Island  to  Wrangel  Island,  a  voyage 
which  no  vessel  had  ever  made  before. 

The  Thetis  is  a  famous  old  vesseL 
Once  she  was  a  Dundee  whaler ;  then 
she  was  purchased  by  the  United  States 
to  take  part  in  the  expedition  to  relieve 
Lieutenant  Greely  and  his  companions 
in  the  eastern  Arctic,  and  in  her  wel- 
coming cabin  the  miserable  survivors 
of  the  Greely  expedition  were  brought 
back  to  civilization  ;  but  she  never  made 
a  more  noteworthy  voyage  than  that  of 
1889,  the  principal  events  of  which  are 
here  to  be  related. 

Far  beyond  the  Arctic  circle,  the  most 
northerly  point  in  the  vast  territory  of 
Alaska,  and  therefore  the  most  north- 
erly point  in  the  United  States,  Ues 
Point  Barrow,  where  gather  the  Amer- 
ican whalers,  following  always  farther 
north  the  ever  -  retreating  whale  ;  and 
there,  when  the  number  of  vessels  which 
visit  the  place  is  considered,  occur  prob- 
ably more  shipwrecks  than  at  any  other 
place  on  the  globe.  A  shipwreck  is  bad 
enough,  wherever  it  may  be  ;  but  a  ship- 
wreck in  the  Arctic  is  terrible  almost  be- 
yond conception.     At  Point  Barrow,  to 
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be  sure,  the  shipwrecked  men  found 
some  relief ;  for  there,  for  many  years, 
has  stood  the  building  wherein  dwelt 
Lieutenant  Ray  and  his  companions  for 
two  long  years,  which  after  their  depart- 
ure became  a  shelter  for  shipwrecked 
crews,  a  storehouse  for  such  treasures  of 
food  and  fuel  as  passing  whalers  could 
spare. 

In  1889  Congress  authorized  the  erec- 
tion at  Point  Barrow  of  a  building  suit- 
able for  a  house  of  refuge ;  and  to  carry 
the  necessary  materials  for  the  house, 
and  the  clothing,  food,  and  fuel  where- 
with to  stock  it  when  finished,  as  well 
as  to  stand  by  to  help  any  whaler  who 
might  get  into  difficulty,  the  United 
States  steamer  Thetis  was  sent  on  spe- 
cial duty  into  the  Arctic,  under  command 
of  Lieutenant-Commander  Charles  H. 
Stockton. 

On  April  20th,  of  last  year,  the  Thetis 
sailed  from  San  Francisco,  having  on 
board,  besides  the  commander,  nine 
officers  and  a  crew  of  eighty-six  men, 
many  of  whom  had  seen  Arctic  service 
before,  some  on  the  revenue  steamer 
Rodgers,  others  on  the  Thetis  herself 
when,  under  Commander  Schley,  she 
sailed  in  search  of  Greely  and  his  men. 

The  voyage  to  the  north  was  made  by 
way  of  Sitka,  Alaska,  Unalashka,  one  of 
the  Aleutian  islands,  and  Point  Hope, 
one  of  the  rendezvous  of  the  Arctic  whal- 
ing fleet.  At  the  latter  place  Captain 
Stockton  learned  of  the  loss  of  the  bark 
Little  Ohio,  in  October,  1888.  No  news 
had  been  received  from  her  since  Sep- 
tember, 1888,  and  though  she  was  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  lost,  this  was  the 
first  account  of  her  wreck. 

For  nearly  a  week  before  the  Little 
Ohio  met  her  fate  the  wind  had  held 
from  the  northeast;  the  weather  had 
been  very  cold,  and  heavy  snow  had 
fallen.  In  the  afternoon  of  October  3d 
the  fresh  breeze  increased  to  a  violent 
gale,  and  the  snow  fell  heavily,  driven 
almost  horizontally  by  the  fierce  wind. 

Just  before  this  blizzard  began  the 
Little  Ohio  had  been  off  Cape  Lisburne, 
with  the  land  plainly  in  sight.  At  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  the  starboard 
watch  came  on  deck,  and  Captain  Allen 
went  below,  leaving  his  second  officer, 
Mr.  Niles,  in  charge  of  the  deck.  Niles 
stepped  upon  the  deck-house  to  get  a 


better  view  of  his  surroundings,  and  at 
once  saw  a  glare  of  white  directly  ahead. 
He  took  it  for  young  ice,  and  ordered 
the  helm  hard  aport,  to  sheer  off  from 
it ;  but  the  vessel  had  not  begun  to 
answer  her  helm  before  she  struck,  not 
against  a  pack  of  young  ice,  but  upon 
the  shore,  and,  swinging  aroiind,  lay  with 
her  starboard  side  parallel  to  the  beach. 

Roller  after  roller,  coming  with  the 
full  force  of  the  heavy  gale,  struck  the 
helpless  vessel,  lifting  her  bodily  and 
throwing  her  closer  inshore  ;  the  spray 
leaped  completely  over  her  lower  yards. 
Almost  immediately  after  she  struck 
casks  began  to  appear  to  leeward,  show- 
ing that  her  side  was  dangerously 
crushed.  Captain  Allen  had  dashed  on 
deck  as  soon  as  the  Little  Ohio  struck, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  could,  gave  the  order 
to  cut  the  masts  away ;  but  no  one  could 
use  the  axe,  as  it  was  impossible  to  stay 
on  the  deck  without  clinging  to  shrouds 
or  ropes  with  both  hands. 

To  escape  the  terrible  blows  of  the 
waves,  some  of  the  men  went  up  the 
mainmast,  others  up  the  mizzenmast, 
and  for  a  time  seemed  to  be  safe.  Those 
of  the  crew  who  did  not  go  into  the 
rigging  gathered  on  the  cabin  steps,  be- 
tween the  galley  and  the  cabin-door; 
but  the  house  coiild  not  long  withstand 
the  waves,  and  soon  fell  in,  trapping 
many  of  the  men  under  it.  Then,  as  if 
the  fall  of  the  house  was  a  signal,  the 
ship  went  to  pieces,  breaking  into  three 
parts — at  the  mizzenmast  and  just  abaft 
the  tryworks ;  there  was  a  rush  of  wa- 
ter, a  shout  from  the  men,  cut  short 
by  the  roar  of  the  descending  wave,  and 
with  a  sort  of  moan,  the  Little  Ohio  dis- 
appeared. 

Thirteen  men  were  carried  ashore  by 
the  waves,  reaching  land  almost  as  by  a 
miracle,  through  the  driving  snow  and  the 
debris  of  the  wreck,  dashed  about  in  the 
water  and  the  air  ;  four  others  found 
themselves  on  shore  when  the  mainmast 
feU. 

Once  on  shore  the  men  started  for  the 
village  at  Point  Hope,  Tigarah  by  name. 
The  way  by  the  beach  was  three  miles, 
but  the  men  cared  only  to  get  out  of  the 
wind,  and  turned  aimlessly  inland  until 
they  had  got  behind  the  hills,  when  they 
turned  southward  to  the  village. 

The  captain  of  the  whaling  station  at 
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Point  Hope  took  the  wrecked  men  in, 
persuaded  the  natives  to  give  up  half 
of  the  wreckage  picked  up  alongshore, 
and  fed  and  clothed  them.  On  October 
12th  the  steamer  Belvidere  passed  close 
inshore,  and  seven  of  the  men,  in  Cap- 
tain Bayne's  life-boat,  put  ofif  to  board 
her.  Almost  within  sight  of  the  shore 
the  waves  swamped  the  boat,  and  with 
the  seven  men  died  aU  hope  of  the  others 
getting  away  from  the  village. 

Two  of  the  survivors  died  during  the 
winter ;  five  were  taken  on  board  the 
WiUiam  Lewis  when  she  reached  Point 
Hope,  and  the  other  three  found  berths 
on  the  Thetis  ;  and  that  was  the  end  of 
the  Little  Ohio. 

From  Point  Hope  the  Thetis  went 
southward  as  far  as  St.  Michael's,  the 
port  for  the  Yukon  district,  and  then 
north  again,  until,  after  stopping  at 
many  places  and  soimding  out  rivers 
and  harbors,  on  Monday,  July  29th,  she 
dropped  anchor  off  Point  Barrow,  find- 
ing there  before  her  the  United  States 
Revenue  Marine  steamer  Bear,  an  old 
shipmate  of  the  Thetis,  like  her  laden 
with  material  for  the  house  of  refuge. 

This  most  northerly  point  in  the 
United  States  is  a  long,  low,  character- 
less point  of  sand,  with  the  scanty  veg- 
etation of  the  Arctic  as  its  sole  natural 
ornament — lichens,  moss,  and  ferns.  Li 
shape  it  is  like  the  letter  F,  without  the 
middle  bar  of  that  letter ;  the  upper  bar 
extends  to  the  eastward,  and  an  anchor- 
age is  formed  to  the  east  and  south  of 
the  point,  to  which  the  whalers  betake 
themselves  when  the  wind  blows  from 
the  south  and  west.  On  the  point 
stands  the  building  put  up  by  the  War 
Department  in  1881  for  Lieutenant  Ray 
and  his  men  :  after  they  had  returned, 
the  Department  lent  the  building  to  the 
Treasury  Department  as  a  house  of  ref- 
uge for  whalers  ;  and  then  a  whaling 
company  obtained  the  use  of  it  as  a 
trading  station.  The  sand  had  sunk 
under  it  in  one  comer,  and  the  house 
had  become,  in  consequence,  very  leaky ; 
but  it  would  do  at  a  pinch  as  a  store- 
house, and  even  as  a  place  of  refuge. 

After  the  usual  exchange  of  naval 
courtesies  preparations  were  made  to 
land  the  material  for  the  new  house  of 
refuge  which  was  to  do  away  with  that 
"  pinch."    Two  whale-boats  lashed  to- 


gether, with  a  platform  built  upon  them, 
served  as  a  raft  on  which  to  carry  the 
stuflf  through  the  surf,  and  the  steam- 
latmch  Achilles  (Achilles,  according  to 
story,  was  the  son  of  Thetis)  did  yeo- 
man's service  in  towing  the  unwieldy 
construction  from  the  steamer's  side 
to  the  shore,  where  sailors  hauled  it 
through  the  surf.  Once  on  shore,  the 
carpenters  turned  to  with  a  vnll,  and 
hammer  and  saw  made  Point  Barrow 
ring  throughout  its  length  and  breadth. 

The  new  house  of  refuge  stands 
nearer  to  the  beach  than  the  old  house, 
directly  opposite  the  anchorage,  and 
within  a  few  score  yards  of  the  shore. 
It  is  larger  and  more  substantial,  and 
doubtless  will  prove  more  comfortable 
than  that  in  which  Ray  and  his  men 
suffered  during  the  winters  of  1881  and 
1882.  Except  for  the  absence  of  a 
porch,  and  for  the  comparative  defi- 
ciency of  window  area,  the  house  of 
refuge  is  not  unlike  an  old-fashioned 
farm-house,  with  its  long  sloping  roof 
and  its  "  lean-to,"  so  evidently  a  kitchen. 
It  is  a  frame  building,  with  double  walls 
and  double  windows,  carefully  built,  and 
intended  to  withstand  the  severity  of  an 
Arctic  winter  ;  and  within  it  are  stored 
clothes,  food,  and  fuel  sufficient  to  warm 
and  feed  one  hundred  men  for  nine 
months  at  a  time. 

The  erection  of  the  house  of  refuge, 
however,  was  not  Captain  Stockton's 
sole  duty  in  the  Arctic  ;  he  was  in- 
structed to  assist  the  whalers  if  they 
should  be  in  need  of  aid,  and  to  cruise 
with  them  as  much  as  might  seem  nec- 
essary. Accordingly,  when  Captain  Hea- 
ly,  of  the  Bear,  assured  him  that  he 
should  stay  at  Point  Hope  until  the 
house  was  completed,  Captain  Stock- 
ton determined  to  follow  the  fleet  to 
the  eastward,  and  make  a  short  cruise  in  , 
almost  unknown  regions.  So  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  August  8th,  he 
ordered  the  vessel  underway,  leaving 
the  Bear  and  two  or  three  sailing  ves- 
sels stiU  at  anchor.  The  new  house  of 
refuge  stood  up  boldly  as  the  Thetis 
stood  to  the  north  and  east  to  avoid 
the  shoal  that  surrounds  the  Point,  the 
smoke  pouring  from  its  chimney  giv- 
ing evidence  that  warmth,  at  all  events, 
was  ready  for  any  shipwrecked  sailors 
who  might  appear. 
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Almost  immediately  the  Thetis  found 
ice.  It  was  scattering,  but  very  plen- 
tiful, and  could  not  be  avoided  ;  and 
two  hours  after  leaving  Point  Hope, 
the  Thetis  was  forced  to  turn  into  it. 
It  offered  at  first  little  resistance,  and 
she  held  on  her  course  parallel  to  the 
land  untU  day.  Friday,  August  9th, 
found  the  ice  thicker  and  more  stub- 
born, and  the  eastward  progress  was 
possible  only  by  hard  knocks  and  con- 
stant blows.  At  one  time  the  Thetis 
had  to  turn  back  and  seek  a  more  open 
channel  or  lead.  Captain  Stockton  him- 
self ascended  the  foremast,  and  for  eight 
hours  on  a  stretch  conned  the  Thetis 
through  the  ice,  at  midnight  coming 
stiffly  down  the  shrouds  to  retire  to  a 
cabin  made  dark  by  heavy  curtains,  there 
to  discuss  what  he  soon  learned  was  a 
most  excellent  dish  for  an  Arctic  travel- 
ler— "macaroni  au  gratin,  and  plenty 
of  it." 

Early  on  Saturday,  August  10th,  the 
first  of  the  whalers  was  spoken — the 
Balaena  ;  later  in  the  day  the  Belvidere 
was  passed,  which  said  that  the  others 
of  the  steam  fleet  were  but  a  short 
distance  ahead.  Leaving  the  Belvidere, 
the  Thetis  kept  on,  insinuating  herself 
through  the  ice  and  making  considera- 
ble progress  eastward.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  ice  ahead  thickened  greatly, 
and  as  a  steamer  was  sighted  in  the 
lane  of  clear  water  between  the  pack 
and  the  shore,  Captaiu  Stockton  worked 
the  Thetis  free,  and  held  toward  her. 

She  proved  to  be  the  Beluga ;  she  lay 
under  the  lee  of  a  small  gravel  island, 
the  westernmost  of  a  group  of  islands 
midway  between  Return  Reef — where 
Sir  John  Franklin  turned  about,  sixty- 
three  years  before — and  Lion  Reef,  which 
Captain  Stockton  thereupon  called  the 
Midway  Group.  The  island,  because  it 
had  on  it  a  wooden  cross  erected  b}^ 
whalers  years  before,  he  named  Cross 
Island. 

Sunday  kept  both  the  Thetis  and  the 
Beluga  busy.  The  floe  to  which  the 
Thetis  was  moored  dragged,  and  the  ice 
began  to  pack  around  her  propeller  and 
rudder,  set  down  upon  it  by  a  "  witch 
current,"  a  current  which  has  no  known 
origin  or  reason  for  existence.  Back- 
ward and  forward  swung  the  rudder  ; 
crash  would  go  the  ice  against  the  blades 


of  the  propeller.  A  sailor  was  ordered 
to  the  wheel  to  hold  the  rudder  ;  but  he 
was  thrown  completely  over  the  wheel. 
Then  men  were  hung  in  ropes  over  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  to  fend  the  ice  away 
from  the  precious  rudder  and  propeller  ; 
but  again  without  avail  Finally,  diplo- 
macy came  to  the  rescue  of  force  ;  the 
engines  were  put  in  motion,  the  propeller 
revolved  rapidly,  and  thus  a  new  current 
was  created,  which,  httle  by  little,  car- 
ried away  the  ice  from  its  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  rudder.  Then  the  The- 
tis cast  off  her  moorings  and  stood  back 
to  Cross  Island. 

Early  on  Monday  morning,  August 
12th,  both  vessels  got  under  way  again, 
and,  the  Beluga  leading,  left  the  friend- 
ly shelter  of  'Cross  Island  and  entered 
a  lead  in  the  great  ice-pack.  The  lead 
became  more  and  more  confused,  and 
about  ten  o'clock  the  two  vessels  made 
fast  to  a  huge  floe,  to  "  wait  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up."  With  no  land-sharks 
or  saloons  to  entrap  the  sailors,  "  hberty 
day  "  was  robbed  of  its  terrors,  and  all 
the  men  of  the  Thetis  were  allowed  to 
"  go  ashore  "  on  the  big  floe.  A  foot- 
ball was  contrived,  and  a  violent  though 
unscientific  game  was  played,  governed 
by  the  rules  of  the  "  North  Pole  Ama- 
teur Football  League." 

The  lead  opened  again  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  Thetis  led  the  way  through 
it,  finally  pushing  through  the  broken 
ice  into  clear  water  near  Lion  Reef. 
The  Beluga  had  some  trouble  and  did 
not  follow  the  Thetis  ;  but  the  latter 
obtained  little  advantage  by  her  move, 
for  she  had  to  put  back  into  the  ice  to 
avoid  running  ashore,  and  passed  the 
night  moored  to  a  floe. 

On  Tuesday  the  Thetis  found  her  way 
clear,  and  pushed  ahead  to  Camden  Bay, 
where  Captain  CoUinson  wintered  in 
1853-54.  The  Beluga  joined  her  there, 
having  been  imprisoned  by  the  ice, 
which  closed  behind  the  Thetis,  and  had 
been  compelled  to  turn  westward  to  seek 
a  new  lead.  This  she  had  foimd  finally, 
and  so  had  made  her  way  out  of  the  ice, 
with  a  bent  propeller  and  a  scraped  bot- 
tom, however,  to  emphasize  the  risks 
she  had  run. 

Early  on  Wednesday  the  two  vessels 
started  eastward  again,  stopping  to  speak 
with  the  natives  at  Barter  Island  and 
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Manning  Point,  two  summer  rendez- 
vous of  the  Esquimaux.  Many  of  the 
Esquimaux,  as  seen  from  the  Thetis,  pre- 
sented a  brilliant  appearance,  clad  in 
"  calico  "  or  cloth  that  matched  Joseph's 
coat  of  many  colors.     On  closer  exami- 


board  the  Thetis  that  night ;  on  learning 
that  the  Thrasher  and  the  Orca  were 
still  at  Herschel  Island,  Captain  Stock- 
ton determined  to  push  ahead,  and  so 
expressed  his  intention,  considerably  to 
the  dismay  of  his  guests,  who  impressed 


House  of  Refuge   at  Point  Barrow. 

[Established  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  erected  by  the  United  States  Revenue  steamer  Bear,  and 
the  United  States  steamer  Thetis,  August,  1889.] 


nation,  however,  it  was  evident  that  the 
natives  had  been  in  communication  with 
the  steamer  Thrasher,  whose  captain  had 
shipped  a  bolt  or  two  of  cotton  where- 
on were  printed  American  flags  in  strips, 
the  "calico  "  thus  giving  a  brilliant  and 
truly  patriotic  seeming  to  the  Esqui- 
maux who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
deal  with  that  vessel. 

While  lying  off  Manning  Point,  about 
noon  the  smoke  of  several  steamers  was 
seen  to  the  eastward,  and  at  four  o'clock 
five  vessels  themselves  appeared,  the  Will- 
iam Lewis,  Captain  Sherman,  leading. 
They  had  been  as  far  as  the  Mackenzie 
River,  but,  frightened  by  the  appearance 
of  ice,  had  turned  westward,  and  were 
making  for  the  safety  of  Point  Barrow 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Since  leaving 
the  Mackenzie  they  had  met  no  ice. 

The  captains  of  the  whalers  dined  on 
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upon  him  tke  dangers  that  lay  before 
him. 

However,  on  Thursday,  August  15th, 
the  Thetis  got  under  way,  and  turned 
to  the  eastward,  the  faithful  Beluga 
following,  rather  to  the  surprise  of  Cap- 
tain Stockton.  The  five  whalers  re- 
mained behind.  With  clear  sky,  through 
little  ice,  the  Thetis  plvmged  along,  the 
engines  doing  their  best,  and  everything 
promising  well. 

The  British  Mountains,  which  are  on 
American  soil,  and  the  Buckland  Moun- 
tains, which  are  in  Canada,  were  passed 
about  eleven  o'clock  ;  and  between  them 
lay  the  low  sandy  spit.  Demarcation 
Point  by  name,  which  marks  the  north- 
em  limit  of  the  international  boundary 
line  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. Herschel  Island  came  into  sight 
soon   afterward,    and  at  half  -  past  one 
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o'clock  the  Thetis  let  go  her  anchor  off 
the  southwestern  point  of  the  island,  the 
first  man-of-war  to  reach  it. 

Herschel  Island   was    discovered  by 


Oninyah,  the  Belle  of  Point  Hope,  Arctic  Ocean. 

Dr.  Richardson,  who  was  with  Captain 
(afterward  Sir  John)  Franklin,  in  1825, 
on  his  second  expedition  to  the  Arctic. 
As  determined  by  the  navigator  of  the 
Thetis,  it  lies  in  latitude  69"  32'  45" 
north,  longitude  138°  57'  15"  west,  about 
one-third  of  the  way  through  the  so- 
called  Northwest  Passage.  The  island 
is  about  sixteen  miles  long  from  east  to 
west,  and  from  one  to  four  miles  wide  ; 
it  is  about  five  hundred  feet  high  in  its 
highest  part,  and  its  surface,  sloping 
from  the  centre  to  all  sides,  is  smooth 
as  if  worn  by  glaciers  ;  and  that  it  was 
once  covered  by  glaciers  is  indicated  by 
the  moraines  and  gullies  along  the  shore. 
Its  soil  is  a  rich  vegetable  mould,  where- 
in ferns,  lichens,  and  Arctic  flowers 
grow  luxuriantly. 


The  first  anchorage  of  the  Thetis  was 
at  the  southwest  side  of  the  island,  in 
an  indentation  of  the  shore  which  Cap- 
tain Stockton,  in  honor  of  the  faithful, 
though  unofficial,  consort  of 
the  Thetis,  named  Beluga  An- 
chorage. Here  a  party  of  offi- 
cers and  men  was  sent  ashore, 
who  erected  a  wooden  cross, 
bearing  a  brass  tablet  giving 
the  name  of  the  Thetis,  and  the 
date  of  her  visit.  At  the  foot  of 
the  beacon  a  bottle  was  buried, 
in  which  was  placed  a  list  of 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  a  synopsis  of  the  cruise, 
which  will  be  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  future  explorer. 

From  Beluga  Anchorage  the 
two  vessels  held  on  to  the 
north  and  east  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  until  the 
Thetis  dropped  anchor  along- 
side of  the  two  whalers  in 
search  of  which  she  had  made 
her  voyage,  most  successful 
even  though  uneventful.  The 
Beluga  followed  her,  and  the 
four  vessels — the  Thetis,  the 
Thrasher,  the  Orca,  and  the 
Beluga  —  swung  to  their  an- 
chors as  quietly  as  if  they  lay  in 
some  landlocked  harbor  of  the 
south,  instead  of  in  a  bay  open 
to  the  blasts  of  an  Arctic  win- 
ter, unvisited  save  by  vessels 
that  can  be  counted  on  the  fin- 
gers of  one  hand. 
On  Friday,  August  16th,  a  quick  sur- 
vey was  made  of  the  island.  To  the  bay 
wherein  the  vessels  lay,  Captain  Stock- 
ton gave  the  name  Thetis  Harbor  ;  and 
a  small  anchorage  further  to  the  east 
received  from  him  the  name  Pauline 
Cove.  Two  of  the  officers  were  sent  to 
sound  out  the  channel  between  the  isl- 
and and  the  mainland  ;  and  Captain 
Stockton  himself  went  ashore  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  island. 

From  the  summit  he  could  see  far 
in  every  direction.  To  the  south  lay 
the  mainland,  to  the  west  the  coast 
along  which  he  had  come  ;  to  the  north 
lay  the  vast  ice-fields  wherein  CoUinson 
and  McClure  had  struggled  a  generation 
before  ;  to  the  east- 


To  the  east  lay  the  mysterious  pas- 
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sage,  to  wiu  which  so  many  men  fought 
and  died  ;  through  which  McClure  and 
Frankhn  finally  made  their  way  ;  that 
passage  the  very  name  of  which  makes 
one's  heart  beat  more  quickly  —  the 
Northwest  Passage — the  unknown  way 
through  the  icy  north  to  the  Golden 
Indies,  which  for  three  hundred  years 
baffled  the  efforts  of  the  bravest  and 
most  skilful  navigators.  One-third  of 
the  distance  through  that  passage, 
through  which  only  two  vessels  have 
come,  had  the  Thetis  travelled  ;  she  was 
a  stanch  ship,  well  provisioned,  even 
though  not  especially  prepared  for  Arc- 
tic work  ;  her  officers  were  skilled,  her 
crew  picked  men,  some  of  whom  had 
seen  much  service  among  the  ice.  To  the 
east,  as  far  as  the  glass  could  see,  all 
was  clear  ;  Mackenzie  Bay  was  open, 
the  wind  would  hold  back  the  ice.  The 
vessels  at  Herschel  Island  needed  no 
help  ;  they  could  take  care  of  them- 
selves. What  hindered,  then,  to  push 
on  through  McClure  Straits  and  Mel- 
ville Sound  and  Lancaster  Sound,  until 
Baffin's  Bay  should  be  reached,  and  the 
Thetis  should  car- 
ry in  triumph  the 
American  flag 
where  no  Ameri- 
can flag  had  ever 
been  before,  and 
should  add  anoth- 
er ray  to  the  auro- 
ra won  in  the  Arc- 
tic by  American 
sailors  and  sol- 
diers? 

It  was  merely  a 
matter  of  duty. 
Into  the  north  had 
the  Thetis  been 
sent  to  do  a  cer- 
tain task  ;  to  help 
the  vessels  of  the 
whaling  fleet,  not 
to  push  through 
the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage ;  a  duty  not 
so  glorious  to  do, 
but  of  vastly  great- 
er importance; 

that  was  in  the  way  of  such  a  trip,  that, 
and  that  only. 

A  gun  from  the  Thetis  recalled  all  her 
people,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  she 


weighed  her  anchor  and  headed  out  of 
the  anchorage  to  the  north,  leaving  be- 
hind her  the  three  whalers — the  Beluga, 
the  Prca,  and  the  Thrasher. 

At  first  the  Thetis  stood  to  the  north- 
east and  then  to  the  north,  until,  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  she  was  ten 
miles  northeast  of  the  island.  There, 
free  from  any  shore  current,  a  float  was 
put  overboard,  a  log  of  wood  carrying 
in  a  canister  the  name  of  the  Thetis,  the 
date  and  the  place  of  its  launch  ;  this 
was  done  to  help  determine  the  drift  of 
the  Arctic  currents.  Then  the  Thetis 
put  to  the  westward. 

But,  as  she  turned,  Captain  Stockton 
sent  an  old  sailor  to  the  foretopgallant- 
masthead,  a  man  acquainted  with  ice, 
accustomed  to  the  Arctic,  and  his  keen 
eye  could  see  no  ice  in  any  direction  ; 
nor  could  he  even  see  the  yellow  "  ice 
blink  "  that  fifty  miles  away  points  out 
the  presence  of  ice  that  the  eye  cannot 
directly  see.  Never  before  had  there 
been  such  an  opportunity — But  the 
Thetis's  path  lay  to  the  westward,  not 
to  the  eastward. 


Esquimaux  Boats. 

That  night,  as  she  held  on  her  couree, 
darkness  came  on,  and  stars  showed 
themselves  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Thetis  had  entered  the  Arctic  Ocean — 
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The  Thetis  (on  the  right)  and  the  Steam  Whaler  Beluga  (on  the  left)  in  the  Ice  off   Lion  Reef,  Arctic  Ocean, 

August,   1889. 
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the  blessed  darkness,  for  lack  of  which 
the  sailors  go  iusane  in  the  incessant 
light  of  the  short  summer.  The  com- 
ing of  the  stars  is  a  sign  that  the  season 
nears  its  end  ;  it  is  also  a  sign  of  hope 
to  the  men  worn  out  by  the  continual 
daylight ;  it  removes  the  strain  from 
their  minds  ;  it  makes  those  who  have 
succumbed  to  the  strain  better ;  it 
shows  that  the  night  is  indeed  come, 
when  man  can  sleep.* 

Early  in  tlie  morning  of  Saturday, 
August  17th,  a  vessel  was  seen  in  the 
sky,  which  was  identified  as  the  Will- 
iam Lewis,  bound  eastward  ;  and  four 
hoiirs  later  she  was  spoken.  Then  came 
three  others — the  Narwhal,  the  Gram- 
pus, and  the  Jessie  Freeman — all  bound 
east  to  Herschel  Island.  They  had  re- 
pented of  their  earlier  fears,  and  were 
determined  now  to  push  on  to  the  Mac- 
kenzie and  share  in  any  luck  that  might 
come  along  there.  Bidding  them  fare- 
well, Captain  Stockton  held  on,  hoping 
to  reach  Cross  Island  ;  but  the  ice  be- 
came thicker  and  the  lane  of  open  water 
became  shallower,  and  as  the  percep- 
tible darkness  made  navigation  both  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous,  he  determined  to 
stop  for  the  night,  and  so  made  fast  to 
a  large  ground  floe. 

The  Thetis  remained  at  the  floe  all 
night,  and  on  Sunday  was  found  to  be 
close  to  Cross  Island,  where  she  had 
spent  two  days  of  the  preceding  week. 
Two  or  three  ice  floes  were  seen  and  rec- 
ognized as  old  friends ;  but  the  Thetis 
stopped  not  to  renew  the  acquaintance, 
and,  pushed  on  past  Cross  Island,  past 
the  other  and  unnamed  islands  of  the 
Midway  Group,  and  then  across  Hai-rison 
Bay  to  Cape  Halket — a  good  run,  which 
increased  the  general  hope  of  reaching 
Point  Barrow  the  next  day.  But  off 
Cape  Halket  the  wind  changed  ;  from 
the  northeast  it  swung  to  the  west,  and 
began  to  pile  up  the  ice  ahead  of  the 
Thetis.  Keeping  as  much  inshore  of 
the  ice  as  the  draught  of  his  vessel  would 
aUow,  Captain  Stockton  held  on,  dodg- 
ing the  larger  pieces  of  ice ;  but  when 
he  reached  open  water  again  a  heavy 

*  Almost  every  vessel  in  the  whaling  fleet  had  at  least 
one  Bailor  on  board  whose  mind  had  given  way  under 
the  strain  of  the  Ion  sr -continued  daylight,  combined  with 
the  excitement  and  necessary  privations  of  Arctic  life. 
One  of  the  crew  of  the  Thetis  tost  his  mind  from  these 
causes,  and  later  managed  to  elude  his  keepers  and  throw 
himself  into  the  sea,  where  he  perished. 
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fog  had  come  down,  and  again  he  had  to 
make  his  ship  fast  to  a  floe  for  the  night. 

Monday,  August  19th,  opened  with 
snow ;  the  wind  was  from  the  west- 
southwest,  the  ice  was  getting  heavier 
and  heavier,  and  the  prospects  of  reach- 
ing the  Point  were  anything  but  favor- 
able. In  fact,  something  more  than 
merely  reaching  Point  Barrow  was  in 
question ;  shotdd  the  ice  close  in  be- 
tween Point  Barrow  and  Icy  Cape,  the 
Thetis  might  be  compelled  to  winter  in 
the  Arctic,  a  contingency  which  Captain 
Stockton  did  not  view  with  entire  pleas- 
ure. So  on  he  pushed,  edging  inshore 
as  much  as  possible,  imtil  finally  the 
lead  which  he  followed  came  to  a  sudden 
end,  and  he  had  to  ram  through  into 
another  lead. 

From  one  lead  to  another  the  Thetis 
made  her  way  painfully,  finding  each 
lead  shoal  rapidly,  and  having,  finally,  to 
choose  between  dangerous  ice  and  dan- 
gerous shoals.  The  ice  was  the  less 
dangerous  ;  and  into  the  pack  Captain 
Stockton  sent  the  Thetis  again,  to  tie 
her  up  for  the  night  to  a  ground  floe. 

But  the  night  brought  no  rest.  Four 
times  did  the  beset  vessel  change  her 
moorings  to  avoid  the  shifting  ice,  con- 
tinually working  her  engines,  even  when 
not  shifting  her  moorings,  to  keep  the 
loose  pieces  of  ice  from  choking  the 
screw  and  the  rudder. 

All  day  Tuesday,  August  20th,  the 
Thetis  did  nothing  but  change  her  moor- 
ings to  avoid  being  nipped.  The  floe,, 
to  different  parts  of  which  she  had  been 
moored  all  night,  drifted  to  the  north, 
and  was  being  ground  and  shut  in  so 
fast  that  the  Thetis  dropped  astern  and 
chose  another  floe  instead  ;  but  thia 
second  proved  no  more  reliable.  It 
drifted  so  rapidly  to  the  southwest  that 
the  Thetis  let  go  barely  in  time  to  avoid 
being  nipped — and  even  the  slightest, 
most  playful  nip  in  the  Arctic  has  dan- 
gerous results. 

Finally  the  Thetis  was  tied  up  to  a 
large  ground  floe  for  the  night.  It  was 
then  early  afternoon  ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  polar  bear  offered  a  relief 
from  chasing  leads.  But  the  bear 
retired  after  his  dignity  had  been  af- 
fronted by  a  shot  fired  at  him,  so  that 
it  was  felt  that  his  visit  had  not  been 
enjoyed  so  much  as  it  might  have  been. 
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The  paymaster  took  the  bear's  defection 
in  especially  bad  part.  He  had  been 
suffering  from  rheumatism,  and  was 
thought  to  have  a  personal  interest  in 
killing  Bruin.  At  all  events,  he  sallied 
from  the  ship,  armed  with  a  rifle  and 
a  Kodak,  bent  on  killing  something. 

A  harmless  seal  lay  on  the  ice,  offer- 
ing a  good  shot  and  presenting  an  in- 
teresting picture.  The  paymaster  was 
puzzled.  He  raised  his  rifle  and  cov- 
ered the  seal ;  but  the  thought  struck 
him,  "  Photograph  it  first,  then  kill  it." 
He  dropped  his  rifle  and  drew  his 
trusty  Kodak ;  but  before  he  could 
approach  near  enough  to  get  a  good 
picture,  the  seal  made  a  convulsive 
jump,  and  dove  into  the  water,  flapping 
its  tail  in  an  aggravating  and  discourag- 
ing manner. 

Overcome  by  his  bad  fortune  the  pay- 
master turned  toward  the  ship.  But 
there  are  no  landmarks  on  a  floe,  and 
before  he  knew  it  he  was  lost.  The  The- 
tis was  in  full  sight,  to  be  sure  ;  but 
along  which  crevice  should  he  walk  to 
reach  the  lead  wherein  she  lay  ?  Up  one 
gully  he  ran  until  it  was  narrow  enough 
to  jump  ;  then  down  the  other  side  un- 
til perhaps  a  cross  gully  stopped  his 
progress,  and  the  proceeding  would  be 
repeated.  So  up  and  down,  back  and 
forth,  he  ran,  until  finally,  tired  and  hot, 
he  reached  the  ship's  side,  minus  the 
bear  that  he  had  gone  after,  and  minus, 
also,  the  rheumatism  he  had  started 
with. 

For  a  wonder  the  Thetis  found  her- 
self undisturbed  during  that  Tuesday 
night,  and  on  Wednesday,  August  21st, 
was  still  fast  to  the  floe  to  which  she 
had  tied  the  day  before.  From  the 
foretop  a  lead  was  reported,  and  early 
in  the  morning,  with  topgallant  yards 
struck  and  masts  housed,  the  Thetis 
was  headed  for  it,  and  by  ramming 
continually  made  good  progress  to  the 
west  and  south.  At  one  time,  however, 
the  ice  closed  in  on  her,  so  that  she  was 
caught  between  two  floes,  without  being 
able  either  to  advance  or  to  turn  about. 
The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  back  the 
vessel  against  the  new  barrier — a  terri- 
bly risky  thing  to  do,  but  necessary.  So 
the  rudder  was  lashed,  and  the  Thetis 
backed  against  the  ice.  No  half-way 
measures  ;  no  gentle  tapping  at  the  ice 


to  spare  the  rudder,  but  "stem  aU," 
with  aU  the  force  of  the  engines,  and 
trust  to  God  that  the  rudder  doesn't 
break. 

So  into  the  ice  the  Thetis  crashed,  and 
the  ice  gave  way,  and  the  vessel  got  clear 
again ;  and  the  rudder  stood  the  strain 
for  which  it  was  never  meant,  and  so  all 
was  well  again. 

That  afternoon,  almost  as  if  in  mock- 
ery, a  party  of  Esqmmaux  made  their 
way  over  the  ice  from  the  shore,  and 
boarded  the  Thetis  with  venison  and 
birds  for  sale.  They  were  on  their  way 
to  Point  Barrow,  and  when  they  de- 
parted, men  to  whom  the  ice  was  home, 
the  people  of  the  Thetis  felt  more  than 
ever  their  forlorn  position. 

Heavy  snow  and  frost  came  with 
Thursday,  August  22d,  and  made  a 
gloomy  day  stiU  gloomier.  All  around 
the  Thetis  the  leads  were  closing,  and 
to  save  herself  from  being  caught,  the 
vessel  had  to  leave  her  moorings  and 
steam  here  and  there,  wherever  open 
water  could  be  found.  At  first  she 
turned  to  the  east ;  but  the  leads  there 
closed  before  her,  and  she  broke  through 
and  turned  to  the  west  again.  At  last 
her  passage  was  blocked  by  two  heavy 
cakes  of  ice,  and  the  pocket  where  she 
lay  was  choked  with  ice  so  that  the 
screw  could  scarcely  move;  the  loose 
ice,  too,  interfered  with  the  rudder,  so 
that  the  Thetis  could  not  be  kept  full 
upon  the  cake  of  ice  against  which  she 
was  ramming,  but  would  fall  away  from 
it,  striking  useless,  glancing  blows. 
Finally  ice  anchors  and  ropes  were  put 
on  the  ice,  and  the  vessel's  head  was  held 
upon  it.  Then,  with  a  "take  off"  of 
only  forty  yards,  she  tried  again,  with 
success  at  last,  and  worked  into  open 
water,  where,  under  clearing  skies,  she 
made  fast  for  the  night. 

All  day  Friday,  August  23d,  the  floes 
kept  moving  to  the  westward,  closing 
in  again  on  the  Thetis,  and  her  experi- 
ences of  Thursday  were  repeated  with 
increased  danger  and  difficulties.  Pock- 
eted, she  rammed  again  and  again  with- 
out avail,  the  ice  clogging  screw  and 
rudder,  and  preventing  her  from  strik- 
ing fairly  on  her  object-ice.  It  was  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  for  the  Thetis. 
Between  two  heavy  floes,  exit  and  en- 
trance barred,  the  vessel  stood  no  chance 
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if  the  floes  should  come  together.  That 
they  should  come  together  was  probable ; 
the  wiud  was  unfavorable  ;  no  human  be- 
ing could  do  anything  to  keep  them  apart. 

So  the  work  of  ramming  was  contin- 
ued well  into  the  night,  hope  growing 
less  and  less  with  each  vain  attempt. 
The  Thetis  was  being  driven  against  the 
ice-wall;  officers  and  men,  wearied  by 
the  long  strain  of  the  day,  stood  waiting 
for  the  blow  which  only  too  probably 
would  be  of  no  avail,  when,  without 
warning,  screw  and  engines  stopped 
with  a  shock  that  threw  everyone  to  the 
deck.  The  vessel  shivered  from  stem 
to  stern,  the  engines  groaned,  and  the 
steam  roared  through  the  escape-pipes. 
For  a  moment  all  was  confusion  ;  the 
Thetis  had  not  rammed  the  ice,  for  she 
was  surging  ahead  through  the  ice- 
blocked  water,  some  distance  from  the 
barrier.  Then  officers  and  men  hurried 
about,  and  soon  it  was  discovered  that 
a  floating  cake  of  ice  had  blocked  the 
screw,  stopping  the  engines  completely 
while  they  were  working  at  their  full 
speed.  The  chief  engineer  reported 
that  no  damage  had  been  done  ;  but  the 
accident  was  the  last  straw,  and,  wearied 
out  and  discouraged.  Captain  Stockton 
ordered  that  work  should  cease,  and 
that  the  Thetis  should  be  moored  to  the 
floe  to  wait  for  morning. 

But  Saturday  opened  clear  and  fine, 
the  wind  had  swung  round  to  the  north 
and  east,  and  a  few  hours'  rest  had  put 
new  spirits  into  the  Thetia's  people. 
The  engineer  confirmed  his  report  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  engines,  and  work 
began  with  renewed  confidence.  Ice 
anchors  and  ropes  kept  the  Thetis  up  to 
the  ice ;  little  trouble  was  experienced 
with  the  floating  ice  in  the  pocket,  and 
finally,  after  three  hours,  the  ship  broke 
a  channel  for  herself,  and  pushed  her 
way  into  the  long-desired  lead,  the  men 
cheering  as  the  Thetis  broke  through 
the  last  barrier  and  floated  again  in 
open  water. 

She  was  not  yet  out  of  the  ice  ;  but 
what  lay  before  her  was  open  and  scat- 
tered enough  to  let  her  hold  on  her 
course  ;  so  with  no  further  trouble  she 
cleared  the  edge  of  the  great  pack,  and 
after  three  hours'  steaming  brought  up 
in  the  western  anchorage  at  Point  Bar- 
row, and  let  her  anchor  go  among  a 


number  of  old  friends,  none  the  worse  for 
her  fight  with  the  ice  that  never  melts. 

That  night  the  officers  drank  to  the 
eastern  trip  of  the  Thetis,  to  Herschel 
Island,  and  to  her  safe  return  through 
the  ice  ;  and  on  Sunday,  August  25th, 
they  attended  a  service  on  board,  which 
Captain  Stockton  conducted  as  a  thanks- 
giving for  their  safe  deliverance  from 
the  dangers  of  the  Arctic. 

Stories  of  danger  appeal  most  forcibly 
to  those  who  have  passed  through  dan- 
gers ;  and  doubtless  the  circle  around 
the  wardroom  fire,  while  the  Thetis  lay 
at  anchor  off  the  House  of  Refuge,  con- 
tained better  Hsteners  to  the  stories  of 
the  whaling  captains  than  they  had  ever 
had  before. 

This  was  one  of  the  stories  told  : 
Years  ago,  in  1876,  thirteen  whalers 
were  caught  in  the  ice-pack.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  break  out,  but  in 
vain  ;  the  vessels  were  firmly  fastened 
in  the  ice,  and  all  the  time  the  Arctic 
current  was  stealthily  carrying  them 
further  and  further  into  the  north. 
They  were  eighty  miles  in  the  pack  ; 
eighty  miles  of  ice  were  between  them 
and  the  open  water  ;  so  it  was  decided  to 
abandon  the  ships.  But  three  men  did 
not  wish  to  leave  the  vessels.  They  were 
comfortable  ;  the  ships  were  safe  ;  they 
were  in  no  danger ;  they  woidd  not  leave. 
So  the  captains  and  their  crews  departed, 
and  only  three  men  were  left  to  man  the 
thirteen  vessels. 

For  two  days  the  refugees  toiled  over 
the  uneven  ice,  over  hiunmocks,  around 
leads  ;  launching  their  boats  when  nec- 
essary, making  slow  progress,  but  al- 
ways getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
open  water.  On  the  third  day  two  of 
the  captains  bethought  them  of  valuable 
furs  left  behind  on  their  vessels,  and 
knowing  that  they  could  rejoin  their 
friends  again,  they  decided  to  return  to 
their  ships  and  recover  them.  So  they 
left  them,  and  in  a  single  day  passed 
over  what  the  fugitives  had  needed  two 
days  to  cover. 

As  they  drew  near  the  vessels  a  feeling 
of  awe  came  over  them  ;  the  ships  were 
so  still,  so  lonely  there,  in  the  great  ice- 
field, that  it  seemed  almost  wicked  to 
board  them,  to  disturb  their  quiet  in 
any  way. 

The  captains  descended  into  the  cabin. 
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Worn  out  b}-  their  day's  long  march,  ex- 
cited by  the  strangeness  of  the  surround- 
ings, the  sight  that  met  them  was  a 
shock.  In  the  captain's  stove  burned  a 
bright  fire  ;  over  it  hissed  a  kettle,  and 
before  it,  book  in  hand,  and  looking  up 
over  his  spectacles  at  the  intruders,  sat 
comfortably  the  steward  of  the  vessel, 
while  the  other  two  men  sat  by  smoking. 

The  steward  did  the  honors  of  his 
habitation ;  the  captains  took  supper 
with  him,  and  slept  in  warm  beds  ;  in 
the  morning  he  urged  them  to  stay ; 
they  begged  him  to  return.  Neither 
was  convinced,  and  at  last  the  captains 
departed  with  their  furs,  leaving  the 
steward  in  his  comfortable  quarters, 
and  started  back  after  the  weary  train 
in  the  middle  of  the  great  ice-field. 
Often,  while  in  sight  of  the  fleet,  they 
turned  and  looked  at  it,  and  thought  of 
the  lonely  occupants  of  the  lonely  ves- 
sels. Each  time  they  looked  the  vessels 
were  visible  less  distinctly  ;  and  at  last, 
when  they  looked  they  could  see  nothing 
but  the  still,  cold  fields  of  white  ice. 

From  that  day  to  this  no  human  be- 
ing has  seen  aught  of  those  thirteen 
vessels  with  their  lonely  crew.  In  the 
heart  of  the  great  ice-field — the  ice  that 
never  melts — lie  the  vessels  ;  and  in  one 
of  them  sit  the  steward  and  his  com- 
panions, waiting  for  the  coming  of  a 
captain  greater  than  he  who  interrupted 
them  twice  seven  years  ago. 

Within  four  days  after  the  Thetis  all 
of  the  vessels  to  the  east  of  Point  Bar- 
row, except  the  Orca  and  the  Thrasher, 
had  returned  to  the  Point.  They  re- 
ported clear  water  all  the  way  from  Her- 
scliel  Island  ;  the  northeast  wind,  which 
had  cleared  away  the  ice  from  before  the 
Thetis,  on  her  last  day  in  the  pack,  hav- 
ing done  the  same  for  them  before  they 
had  tried  conclusions  with  the  ice. 

As  the  Orca  and  the  Thrasher  were 
well  prepared  for  wintering.  Captain 
Stockton  determined  to  sail  to  the  west- 
ward at  once ;  so  on  August  30th  he 
left  Point  Barrow,  and  after  stops  at 
Cape  Smyth,  Point  Lay,  and  Icy  Cape, 
on  September  5th  turned  west  for  Her- 
ald Island,  the  westernniost  whaling 
ground.  With  steam  and  sail  the  Thetis 
reached  the  ice  on  September  (Jth,  and 
Btood  south  a  few  miles  from  the  pack 
until  Pofit-Office  Point  was  rounded — a 


point  of  ice  about  a  third  of  the  distance 
between  Icy  Cape  and  Herald  Island, 
where  is  a  cask  in  which  passing  vessels 
leave  letters  to  be  taken  by  other  craft. 

The  next  day  the  Thetis  overhauled 
several  whaling  vessels,  one  of  which, 
the  Jane  Grey,  manned  her  rigging  and 
cheered  for  the  Thetis,  a  compliment  re- 
turned by  Uncle  Sam's  ship.  The  Thetis 
had  rescued  the  Grey  in  1888,  when 
the  latter  had  been  capsized,  and  the 
captain  of  the  Grey  had  resolved  always 
to  honor  his  preserver ;  so  up  in  the  Arc- 
tic, with  the  pack  only  a  mile  away,  the 
vessel  manned  her  rigging  and  passed 
the  most  stately  of  marine  compliments. 

At  half-past  twelve  of  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 8th,  the  Thetis,  standing  west- 
ward, sighted  Herald  Island,  high, 
gloomy,  and  forbidding — a  Httle,  inac- 
cessible rock  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
Arctic  Ocean.  Ten  years  before,  almost 
to  the  day,  Captain  De  Long  had  been 
caught  in  the  ice  where  the  Thetis  now 
sailed  free  ;  not  a  trace  of  ice  was  visible 
now,  the  high  rock  bore  but  little  snow, 
and  the  Thetis  plunged  along  within  two 
miles  of  what,  until  within  a  few  years, 
had  been  deemed  an  outlying  spur  of  a 
vast  Arctic  continent,  so  seldom  had  it 
been  seen. 

Still  westward  steamed  the  Thetis,  and 
as  gloomy  Herald  Island  sank  behind 
her,  gloomier  Wrangel  Island  rose  be- 
fore her — like  Herald  Island  believed  to 
be  an  outpost  of  an  unknown  continent. 
The  island  lifted  itself  up  plainly  ;  Ber- 
ry's Peak  towered  aloft  as  the  Thetis 
drew  near,  grander  and  more  gloomy 
than  ever,  in  the  dusk  of  an  autumn  day. 

There  were  no  sails  in  sight,  and  Cap- 
tain Stockton  determined  to  put  about, 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  trip  he  had 
made — from  Herschel  Island  to  Wran- 
gel Island  within  thirty  days  !  Never 
before  had  such  a  voyage  been  made. 

So  the  Thetis  turned  eastward  again, 
leaving  the  great,  lonely  island  behind 
her,  and  the  land  sank  slowly  back  into 
the  ocean  whence  it  had  risen,  and  the 
sun  went  down  and  the  moon  came  up ; 
and  from  the  land  of  ice  the  Thetis 
steamed  southward,  out  of  the  frozen 
ocean,  victor  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle 
with  the  powers  of  the  Arctic,  and  doer 
of  deeds  that  no  vessel  ever  before  her 
had  done. 
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CHAPTEE  Xm. 

"  Let  go  thy  hold  when  a  great  wheel  runs 
down  a  hill,  lest  it  break  thy  neck  with  follow- 
ing it  ;  but  the  great  one  that  goes  wp  the  hill, 
let  him  draw  thee  after." 

HEN  Burden's 
opened  its  doors 
and  windows  the 
next  morning,  the 
world  was  white, 
and  the  snow  was 
falling  with  dan- 
gerous swiftness. 
The  excursionists 
were  dismayed,  and  fears  were  soon 
floating  about  that  they  would  be  snow- 
ed up  in  these  wilds.  If  they  could  get 
so  far  as  the  first  station  from  which 
the  road  was  properly  built,  they  would 
feel  safe  ;  but  with  much  more  snow  the 
loosely  built  track  would  be  impassable. 
The  belated  directors  were  roused  by 
the  conductor  of  their  train  at  an  un- 
bearably early  hour,  considering  it  was 
the  morning  after  a  supper,  and  were 
advised  to  make  an  immediate  start. 

Soon  the  towns  were  in  confusion,  and 
the  ladies — aU  of  them  at  Paul  Henley's 
— were  in  a  great  flutter  of  excitement. 
The  people  who  had  not  been  to  the 
supper  realized  the  position  immedi- 
ately, but  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  move 
the  exhausted  revellers. 

"  A  wagon ! "  Mrs.  Greg  cried,  plain- 
tively ;  "and  Charles,  where  is  he?" 

The  servants  were  at  a  loss.  Where 
was  Mr,  Greg  ?  Where  in  the  two  towns 
was  he  to  be  found  when  his  own  house 
was  empty  ? 


"  Ask  Mr.  Wilkerson,"  someone  sug- 
gested, and  Jim  Short  ran  as  fast  as  he 
could  to  Mrs.  Milton's. 

"  Mr.  Wilkerson  ?  "  he  asked  breathless- 
ly of  the  old  woman,  who  was  smoking 
busily,  with  her  knees  in  the  fire  almost. 

"Jerry  Wilkerson  is  done  eat  an'  gone, 
Jim  Short,  an'  youuns  mighter  kuowed 
it  if  yer  hedn't  stuffed  yerself  plum  fool- 
ish las'  night ; "  and  Mrs.  Milton  replaced 
her  pipe  in  her  mouth  and  turned  a 
stolid  gaze  on  the  fire. 

Jim  paused  a  moment  in  the  open 
door ;  he  must  venture  another  question, 
and  he  asked,  desperately, 

"Whar?" 

"  Whar?  "  scornfully.  "  Go  an' fin'  out ; 
an'  if  youuns  don't  shet  that  door  mighty 
quick,  I'll  jest  git  up  an' knock  thet  same 
stufiin'  outer  you,"  turning  to  look  over 
her  shoulder ;  but  Jerry  stood  there  be- 
tween her  and  the  despised  Jim,  asking 
what  was  wanted. 

"  Drat  if  I  knows,"  the  old  woman  an- 
swered, sullenly,  and  Jim,  taking  courage, 
gave  his  message,  that  the  ladies  wanted 
Mr.  Greg  and  a  wagon,  and  he  had  come 
to  Mr.  Wilkerson  to  find  both. 

"  And  where  is  Mr.  Henley  ?  " 

"Mr.  Paul's  deep  in  the  bed,  sir." 

"  Very  well,"  and  Jerry  stepping  out- 
side closed  the  door  after  him,  while 
Mrs.  Milton  walked  to  the  window  to 
watch  him  down  the  street. 

"If  he'd  a-tole  me  hisnseff,"  she  mut- 
tered, "I'd  a-made  the  folks  stan'  roun'; 
but  to  hev  thet  Henley  an'  Dan  Burk 
a-talkin'  'bout  it,  an'  a-tellin'  it  like  it 
were  stole — it  jest  hurt  me  to  death,  it 
did,"  drawing  a  deep  sigh  and  return- 
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ing  to  her  place  by  the  fire ;  "  an'  I  sets 
a  heaper  sto'  by  Jerry  Wilkerson  ;  an'  I 
llowed  I'd  gie  him  all  I  hed  when  I  gits 
ready  to  be  planted ;  an'  I  loill"  wiping 
her  nose  with  her  apron.  "  Jerry  Wil- 
kerson is  my  man ! "  and  she  smoked 
vehemently. 

The  celebration  had  been  a  failure  ;  a 
failure  that  was  unexpected,  but  thor- 
oughly realized  by  all  parties. 

"An'  Paul  Henley  spiled  it,"  Mrs. 
Milton  said,  openly,  "all  alonger  hisn 
sneakin',  onderhanded  Avays  ! " 

But,  good  or  bad,  it  was  over  now, 
and  the  people  were  going  away  helter- 
skelter,  in  dreadful  fear  of  being  snowed 
up,  and  expressing  very  unflattering 
opinions  of  the  chmate. 

It  was  a  melancholy  end  to  all  the 
high  hopes  of  both  the  inhabitants  and 
the  guests,  and  no  one  felt  the  failure 
so  keenly  as  Jerry.  He  worked  with  all 
his  mind  and  strength  to  get  the  train 
oflf,  for  under  the  present  circumstances 
the  longer  the  people  stayed  the  more 
harm  it  would  work  for  him. 

The  owner  of  the  horses  and  wagon 
was  sleeping  off  the  drink  of  the  night 
before,  and  though  the  harness  was 
primitive  enough,  Jerry  had  to  hunt  for 
someone  to  show  him  how  the  thing 
was  managed.  At  last,  however,  it  was 
ready,  and  he  drove  down  to  Paul  Hen- 
ley's, where  the  ladies,  many  of  them  in 
tears,  were  waiting  for  him  anxiously. 

Out  they  trooped,  bag  and  baggage, 
with  Paul  bringing  up  the  rear,  and 
looking  decidedly  the  worse  for  wear. 

"Dear  Mr.  Wilkerson!"  and  Mrs. 
Greg  clasped  both  his  hands  effusively, 
"you  come  like  a  guardian  angel;  do 
you  think  we  can  get  away  ? — and  where 
is  Charles?" 

"  You  can  get  away  if  you  go  immedi- 
ately," Jerry  answered,  literally ;  "but  if 
you  delay  you  may  have  to  stay  with  us 
for  a  month." 

There  was  a  general  outciy  at  this, 
and  the  whole  party  began  to  scramble 
into  the  wagon,  with  or  without  help. 

"There  can  be  no  such  need  for 
haste,"  Paul  remonstrated,  impatiently, 
"  and  Greg  has  not  come  yet." 

"  He  must  meet  them  at  the  other  sta- 
tion," Jerry  answered,  decisively,  gather- 
ing up  the  reins,  and  taking  his  place 
next  to  Edith  Henley,  who  was  seated 


in  front.  "Will  you  come?"  he  added, 
without  looking  at  Paul. 

"  Of  course  !  "  Isabel  Greg  cried,  and 
Paul  climbed  in  beside  her. 

The  drive  to  the  station  was  short, 
but  it  was  heavy,  and  the  wind  that  had 
them  at  its  mercy  was  cruelly  cutting. 

"I  shall  never  again  yearn  for  the 
West,"  Edith  Henley  said,  plaintively  ; 
"  and  I  do  not  see  how  you  and  Paul 
have  managed  to  live  here  so  long,  Mr. 
Wilkerson." 

"I  have  never  had  any  other  home," 
Jerry  answered,  "  and  I  like  it." 

"  Paul  does  not,"  she  went  on,  creep- 
ing a  little  nearer  to  Jerry,  so  as  to  be 
more  sheltered  from  the  wind,  "and 
says  he  will  leave  very  soon." 

"Finally?"  came  involuntarily  from 
Jerry. 

"  Yes,  just  as  soon  as  he  has  made  ar- 
rangements out  here  that  will  give  him 
plentyof  money ;"  then  there  was  silence 
between  them  until  the  shed  was  reached 
where  the  half-frozen,  thoroughly  de- 
moralized excursionists  were  huddled 
together.  The  train  was  only  waiting 
for  these  ladies,  as  the  directors  were 
to  be  picked  up  at  Eureka,  so  the  fare- 
wells were  short. 

"  Good-by,  Mr.  Wilkerson,  you  have 
been  so  kind,"  and  Mrs.  Greg  held  both 
his  hands,  while  her  soft  brown  eyes 
filled  with  tears  ;  "  you  must  come  to  us 
this  summer  at  Newport ;  be  sure  you 
come  !  "  Then  Isabel  and  Edith  shook 
hands  with  him  ;  and  the  other  ladies 
said  things  he  could  not  hear  ;  and  Paul, 
and  Jim  Short,  and  the  maids,  all  loaded 
down  with  innumei-able  packages,  went 
in,  and  the  door  was  shut. 

Then  the  train  backed  slowly  down 
the  grade.  It  was  a  precarious  experi- 
ment with  snow  on  the  track,  and  Jerry 
watched  anxiously,  afraid  of  some  acci- 
dent, and  warned  the  Durden's  people 
not  to  be  surprised  if  the  whole  party 
were  back  on  their  hands  before  night. 

But  his  watching  could  not  help 
matters,  and  he  took  his  way  up  to  the 
dam  ;  he  wanted  to  be  alone,  and  there 
was  a  fascination  for  him  in  the  swirl- 
ing water  drawing  down  into  black  ed- 
dies, and  dasliing  into  angry  foam  over 
the  rocks.  Up  and  up  he  climbed  until 
lie  reached  the  dam,  where  the  water 
spread  into  a  lake  almost.     But  above 
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and  below  this  lake,  how  the  water  tore 
along,  flinging  the  spray  far  to  the 
right  and  left — a  mighty  power ;  and  in 
the  summer  it  was  only  a  silver  thread 
that  wasted  to  spray  as  it  fell ! 

Jerry  stood  and  watched  it,  heedless 
of  the  bitter  wind — heedless  of  the  snow 
that  was  banking  silently  on  the  path — 
tliinking  idly  and  aimlessly. 

How  much  had  Pavd  injured  him,  and 
what  a  lovely  thing  Edith  Henley  was. 
K  he  made  a  fortune  he  could  win  such 
a  creature  as  that,  and  if  he  failed  ? 

His  thoughts  seemed  to  pass  out  of 
his  keeping,  and  the  bitterness  of  the 
night  swept  over  him.  If  he  failed  he 
would  commit  an  awful  crime,  and  all 
the  world  would  tiun  from  him.  An 
awful  crime  to  kill  the  man  who  had 
ruined  him  ?  It  might  be  a  crime  over 
in  the  civilized  States,  but  out  in  the 
wilds  men  were  killed  for  much  less — 
sometimes  for  nothing.  Kill  him  ?  Ay, 
if  he  were  hanged  for  it ! 

The  snow  deepened  marvellously  while 
he  stood  on  the  dam,  and  his  way  to 
Mrs.  Milton's  was  one  long  fight,  so  that 
the  evening  was  falling  fast  when  he 
reached  the  door.  He  was  cold  and 
tired,  and  stopped  to  rest  by  the  fire  in 
Mrs.  Milton's  room. 

The  fire  was  low  and  the  room  in 
shadow,  and  the  door  into  the  kitchen 
was  shut ;  but  he  could  see  a  hght  in 
there,  and  hear  voices  quite  distinctly 
through  the  thin  walls. 

He  did  not  heed  them  just  at  first, 
any  more  than  he  heeded  the  rattle  of 
pans  that  told  him  supper  was  being 
prepared  ;  but  presently  Mrs.  Milton 
raised  her  voice  angrily,  and  her  words 
caught  his  attention. 

"I  tell  you,  Dan  Burk,  thet  Jerry 
Wilkerson  come  by  thet  money  hones' ; 
I  knowed  all  along  as  Joe  Gilliam 
were  a-savin'  money,  an'  you  knowed  it 
too  ;  an'  if  Joe  Gilliam's  money  wuzn't 
hones'  an'  b'longed  to  'Lije  MUton,  it's 
pisen  sure  thet  youuns's  money  ain't 
hones'  an'  b'longed  to  'Lije  Milton  too !" 
and  she  slapped  her  hands  together 
vigorously. 

"Lord,  Mis*  Milton,  don't  git  so 
mad,"  and  Burk  laughed,  uneasily.  "  I 
ain't  said  nothin'  against  Mr.  Wilkerson ; 
but  it  do  look  reeUy  curious  for  him  to 
have   sicher  lot ;  dumed  if  these  men 


didn't  say  thet  he  owns  the  most  of 
Burden's  Mine  !— buyin'  it  for  the  peo- 
ple ! "  scornfully. 

"An' Jerry  Wilkerson  did  buy  it  for 
the  people,  Dan  Burk,"  and  Mi's.  Mil- 
ton's voice  rang  higher  than  before, 
"  an'  youuns  is  jest  a-strainin'  yerself  to 
lie  ;  'cause  Joe  GiUiam  wam't  no  deader 
ner  you  when  Jerry  buyed  it,  an'  Jerry 
never  hed  no  money  then — consam  yer 
bleary  old  eyes !  " 

Then  there  came  a  movement,  a  scrap- 
ing of  chairs,  as  if  Burk  meditated  a  re- 
treat. 

"  Goin',  is  yer  ?  "  Mrs.  Milton  went 
on  ;  "  well,  I'm  glad,  an'  jest  youuns 
'members  thet  I'm  agoin'  to  teU  Jerry 
Wilkerson  if  I  heam  'bout  this  agin  ; 
an'  you  kin  jest  be  skeary,  sure,  'cause 
hell  shoot  the  gizzards  plum  outer  the 
las'  one  thet  Ues  'bout  him  ;  an'  don't 
you  furgit  it;"  and  she  slammed  the 
door  violently  behind  her  vanquished 
visitor. 

Jerry  sat  still  for  a  moment  while 
there  came  a  clang  of  pans,  as  if  Mrs. 
Milton  were  venting  her  wrath  on  them  ; 
then  he  put  oif  his  hat  and  coat,  so  as 
to  look  at  ease  and  unhurried,  and 
walked  slowly  into  the  kitchen. 

"  Whom  must  I  shoot,  Mrs.  Milton  ?  " 
he  asked,  standing  before  her  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets. 

Mrs.  Milton  started  guiltily,  drop- 
ping a  pan. 

"  Lord  !  Jerry  Wilkerson,  you  took 
me  orl  to  pieces,"  she  exclaimed,  while 
Jerry  picked  up  the  pan  and  put  it  on 
the  table ;  "  did  you  heam  Dan  Burk 
a-lyin'  hisseff  inside  out  ?  "  she  went  on. 

"  He  does  not  know  how  to  do  any- 
thing else,  Mrs.  Milton,"  Jerry  answered, 
quietly. 

"  An'  youuns  choosed  him  fvir  yer 
pard?"  she  asked,  losing  her  usual  sto- 
lidity in  blank  surprise. 

"I chose  him  only  because  he  seemed 
to  be  the  friend  of  everybody,  while  I 
knew  no  one." 

"Jest  so," angrily,  "friens  alonger  orl 
the  folks,"  sha^ng  her  head,  slowly  ; 
"I've  knowed  him  nigh  outer  thirty 
3^eer,  I  hev,  an'  Dan  Burk  allers  sweeps 
his  leaves  the  way  the  wind's  a-blowin', 
he  do  ;  drat  'im  !  " 

"  And  the  wind  is  blowing  away  from 
me  ?  "  Jerry  asked,  with  a  smile  on  his 
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lips — a  smile  that  did  not  reach  his  tired 
eyes. 

"  Youuns  kin  jest  bet  on  thet,  Jerry 
Witkerson,"  she  answered,  vehemently, 
stopping  her  work  and  gesticulating 
with  a  fork,  "  an'  if  you  hed  jester  come 
to  me,  Jerry  Wilkerson,  an'  a-said,  '  Mis' 
MUton,  Joe's  done  left  me  a  heap  of 
mone}',  an'  I'm  a-goin'  to  sen'  it  down 
East,'  I'd  a-said,  '  Orl  right,  Jerry  Wil- 
kerson, Mandy  Milton  ain't  agoin'  ter 
blab,'  an'  it  would  a-been  as  soff  as  mud 
when  the  folks  commenst  a-sayin'  thet 
youuns  hed  a  lotter  money  hidin'  down 
East — Lord  ! "  going  back  to  the  bacon 
she  was  frying,  "  I  could  a-curled  'em 
up  liker  pig's  tail ;  drat  'em  ! " 

Jerry  sat  down,  clasping  his  hands 
over  his  head,  and  tilting  his  chair  back. 

"  It  would  have  been  better,"  he  said, 
slowly  ;  "  but  I  did  not  know  you  then, 
Mrs.  Milton." 

"  Thet's  true,"  she  acknowledged ; 
"Joe  never  let  youuns  go  anighst  no- 
body ceppen  the  doctor  an'  thet  blasted 
Henley  ;  an'  now  it's  him  thet  is  a-doin' 
orl  the  mischief  an'  the  meanness." 

"  I  know  it,"  Jerry  answered ;  "  he 
talked  last  night  until  I  put  my  pistols 
down  on  the  table." 

"  I'll  bet  on  youuns,"  and  the  old  wo- 
man chuckled,  grimly,  "  an'  I'll  bet  thet 
them  city  men  looked  sorter  onressless  ; 
like  thar  were  a  brier  sommers  on  the 
bench." 

Jerry  laughed  a  little. 

"  They  did,"  he  said ;  "  but  Greg  spoke 
weU." 

"Greg's  a  right  tastey  little  chap," 
Mrs.  Milton  allowed ;  "  but  I  reckon 
hisn's  mammy  made  him  go  roun'  in 
frocks  too  long ;  Greg  aUers  wants 
sumpen  to  lean  aginst ;  an'  as  fur  thet 
Henley,"  stabbing  the  bacon  fiercely  as 
she  took  it  from  the  pan,  "he's  done 
busted  his'n  gall-bag  young  ;  drat  'im  ! " 

"How  will  they  hurt  me,  Mrs.  Mil- 
ton?" and  Jerry  watched  to  find  out 
what  she  knew. 

"They  ain't  said  yit,"  shaking  her 
head,  "  but  youunsH  know  jest  as  soon 
as  I  knows." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Milton,"  and  Jerry 
drew  his  chair  to  the  table  where  the 
supper  had  been  put. 

"It  ain't  no  thanks  I  wants  from 
youuns,  Jerry  Wilkerson,"  and  she  pour- 


ed out  a  great  bowl  of  coffee  and  put 
it  by  his  plate.  "I  jest  wants  yer  to 
stay  har,  jest  so  old  Mandy  MUton  kin 
grip  a  han'  as  b'longs  to  her,  an'  hev  a 
hones'  cretur  to  tuck  what  she  hes  to 
leave.  I've  been  a  savin'  woman,  Jerry 
Wilkerson,"  pausing  with  her  arms 
akimbo,  and  looking  down  into  Jerry's 
astonished  eyes,  "  an'  I've  done  saved  a 
right  smart  of  money  ;  an'  jest  you  live 
har  so  thet  I  ken  know  thar's  sumpen 
as  is  Mandy  Milton's,  an'  when  I'm  gone, 
youuns  kin  hev  it  orl,  sure  enough," 
wiping  her  eyes  with  the  comer  of  her 
apron  as  Jerry  stood  beside  her  with  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder. 

Here  was  a  true  friendship  given  to 
him  without  any  seeking  on  his  part ; 
without  any  motive  behind  it  save  that 
the  old  heart  that  offered  it  was  lonely. 
After  all  he  would  not  have  to  buy  trust 
and  truth ;  it  was  here,  offered  to  him 
freely,  simply,  by  this  ugly  old  woman, 
whose  little  eyes,  deep-bedded  in  wrin- 
kles, were  shining  with  something  like 
tears ;  and  they  were  truer  than  Mrs. 
Greg's  soft  brown  eyes,  he  could  see  that 
now ;  and  the  hand  held  out  to  him  was 
hard,  and  distorted  by  work,  but  it  was 
held  out  to  him  when  he  stood  on  the 
verge  of  failure ! 

There  was  a  strange  feeling  in  his 
throat,  and  he  could  scarcely  say  the 
simple  "  I  will,  Mrs.  ]VIilton,"  that  sealed 
their  compact :  then  he  sat  down  again, 
and  Mrs.  Milton  put  all  the  dishes  about 
his  plate,  talking  rapidly  the  while. 

"My  boys  would  a-been  jest  like 
youuns,  if  the  measles  hedn't  tuck  'em 
off ;  and  when  you  goes  a-trompin'  roun', 
I  jest  'Hows  thet  it's  my  Sammy  done 
growed  up,  I  do,"  again  resorting  to  the 
comer  of  her  apron ;  "an'  jest  you  let 
these  pore  creeturs  roun'  this  yer  town 
come  a-howlin'  'bout  yer,"  fiercely,  "  an' 
Mandy  Milton'll  make  'em  pisen  sure 
thet  they's  a-stannin'  on  the  wrong  end ; 
jest  youuns  bet  on  thet ! "  sitting  down 
vigorously  and  filling  her  plate  with 
supper. 

"  I  would  not  worry  about  it,"  Jerry 
said,  quietly  ;  "  people  always  think  you 
are  afraid  when  you  explain  things,  and 
make  excuses  ;  I  do  not  intend  to  say  a 
word." 

Mrs.  Milton  put  down  her  knife  and 
fork,  and  pushed  up  her  glasses. 
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"  Jest  so  ! "  she  began,  sarcastically, 
nodding  her  head  slowly,  "thet's  the 
way  the  doctor  done ;  jest  the  way,  an' 
the  folks  don't  know  this  minute  if  he 
wuz  a  raskil  er  a  angil,  they  don't," 
again  attacking  her  supper.  "Jest 
youuns  keep  yer  mouth  shet,  an'  when 
the  folks  is  done  a-cussin  an'  a-lyin' 
'bout  yer,  then  jest  fall  oflF  a  rock  an' 
gie  'em  orl  yer  money,  an'  they  won't 
care  a  durn ;  thet's  tlae  way,  jest  you 
grip  onter  thet,  an'  they'll  tuck  orl  you 
is  got,  an'  furgit  you  termorrer.  Gol- 
ly ! "  taking  a  long  draught  of  coffee,  "I 
know  what  you  don't,  Jerry  Wilkerson, 
thet  cussin'  is  the  best  thing  for  mos' 
folks ;  cuss  'em  tell  they're  skeered  thet 
you'll  shoot  'em,  an'  they'll  clean  yer 
boots  alonger  their  tongues,  you  bet !  " 

"  Well,"  and  Jerry  rose  wearily  from 
his  place,  "they  have  not  ruined  nie 
yet,  and  maybe  they  will  not." 

"Mebbe,"  slowly,  "an'  mebbe  the 
snow'll  not  melt,  mebbe  ;  but  it  won't 
be  fur  lacker  tryin'.  Jest  you  shoot  a 
few,  an'  knock  down  the  res',  an'  they'll 
think  thet  Jerry  Wilkersou's  the  biggest 
man  in  'Meriky — thar  ain't  nothin'  you've 
done  thet's  made  youuns  look  so  big  as 
knockin'  down  Dave  Morris." 

Jerry  laughed  again  ;  the  weary  laugh 
that  comes  of  despair — that  laughs  be- 
cause that  is  as  good  as  tears  or  expos- 
tulations. 

"  Good-night,"  he  said,  pausing  with 
his  hand  on  the  door,  "  and  believe  that 
I  am  truly  thankful  to  you,  Mrs.  Milton, 
for  your  trust  and  friendship  given  me 
now  when  the  world  is  turning  away 
from  me." 

Mrs.  Milton  scraped  the  plateg  vio- 
lently before  casting  them  into  the  pan 
of  hot  water  that  stood  near. 

"Youuns  is  welcome,  Jerry  Wilker- 
son," she  answered,  tersely  ;  "but  don't 
say  nothin'  mo'  'bout  it — it  makes  me 
feel  rale  puny  when  I  hears  sich  largin' 
words,  'cause  I  ain't  got  none  to  jaw 
back  ;  jest  youuns  go  'long  an'  ress,  an' 
git  up  a  little  sperret  'ginst  the  mornin'; 
don't  say  nothin'  mo',"  and  Jerry,  obej'- 
ing  her,  shut  the  door  and  went  upstairs 
slowly. 

He  was  weary  unto  death  :  no  aim  nor 
end  that  could  be  claimed  by  man  seem- 
ed to  him  worth  the  exertion  that  would 
be  necessary  to  win  it.     The  reaction 


from  a  great  effort  and  a  great  passion 
was  upon  him  :  he  had  worked  to  the 
utmost  of  his  strength,  physical  and 
mental,  only  to  find  himself  thwarted  at 
every  point ;  only  to  find  himself  under- 
mined and  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

He  turned  restlessly  on  the  bed  where 
he  had  thrown  himself. 

It  was  impossible  that  he  should  faiL 
If  Eureka  did  grow  equally  with  Dur- 
den's,  it  would  help  him,  not  hurt  him. 
And  if  the  people  had  found  out  that  he 
had  money,  that  would  not  harm  him, 
they  could  not  take  it  away  ;  he  was 
sure  of  this  now,  for  he  had  heard  Mrs. 
Milton  say  that  Dan  Burk's  money  had 
come  from  the  same  place  as  Joe's. 
Dan  Burk  would  keep  quiet,  and  Mrs. 
Milton  was  his  friend ;  beyond  this, 
how  coidd  the  people  have  any  feeling 
against  him,  or  harm  him  because  of  the 
money  ?  he  had  said  publicly  how  he  got 
it.  He  was  sure  it  was  all  safe  except 
the  stream,  and  this  last  fall  of  snow 
would  make  it  rise ;  he  could  see  it  now 
swirling  and  foaming  on  its  way.  And 
sleep  overtook  him  as  he  lay  there — the 
dreamless  sleep  of  exhaustion  ;  and  the 
faint  daylight  creeping  in  the  window 
showed  him  white  and  haggard,  with 
the  bands  of  silver  hair  on  his  temples 
grown  broader,  and  the  lines  on  his  face 
deepened  and  drawn. 

A  worn,  weary  face  that  even  in  sleep 
had  an  anxious,  eager  look  on  it ;  and 
all  the  youth  and  hope  gone  from  it. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  Something  is  rotten  iu  the  state  of  Denmark." 

A  GREAT  stillness  had  fallen  over  the 
town — a  stillness  of  disappointment  and 
reaction — and  out  of  the  stillness  there 
arose  a  sound  like  the  whispering  of  the 
wind  as  it  creeps  by  in  the  summer 
night — inarticulate,  intangible,  and  3'et 
a  sound  caused  ;  a  fact  that  would  have 
an  effect. 

There  was  nothing  to  take  hold  of ; 
nothing  that  could  be  answered ;  no 
points  that  could  be  fought  for  and 
won ;  no  place  where  a  stand  could  be 
made. 

Day  and  night  Jerry  listened  and 
watched ;  Mrs.  Milton  fumed  and  fretted 
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because  she  could  hear  nothing,  going 
about  among  her  neighbors  more  than 
ever  before  in  her  life ;  condescending 
even  to  a  conversation  with  Jim  Short, 
if  so  be  she  might  gain  a  little  informa- 
tion. 

And  Greg  was  uneasy.  Paul  had  been 
inclined  to  make  a  friend  of  him  at  first, 
but  after  the  decided  stand  Greg  had 
taken  at  the  supper  he  had  been  less 
effusive.  He  was  pleasant  and  cordial 
stiU ;  regretted  the  failure  of  the  excur- 
sion and  the  hasty  departure  of  the 
ladies  ;  invited  Mr.  Greg  to  dinner  to 
meet  Mr.  Henshaw  and  Mr.  Mills,  and 
after  dinner  read  aloud  criticisms  from 
the  papers  on  Durden's  and  Eureka, 
and  on  their  relative  merits  as  invest- 
ments ;  in  all  of  which  the  danger  from 
the  stream  was  enlarged  on  to  the  detri- 
ment of  Durden's. 

"  You  should  write  a  piece,"  he  said 
to  Mr.  Henshaw,  "  giving  your  views  on 
the  subject." 

Mr.  Henshaw  rubbed  his  head  in  a 
troubled  way. 

"  There  is  danger  in  it,"  he  said,  in  his 
slow,  literal  way — "  danger  I  am  reaUz- 
ing  more  and  more  every  day — danger 
I  did  not  dream  of  when  I  wrote  my 
first  letter ;  and  perhaps  it  is  my  duty 
to  explain  the  true  state  of  things." 

Paul  laughed  lightly. 

"Scarcely  your  duty  to  direct  the  in- 
vestments of  people,"  he  said  ;  "  but  you 
should  rather  build  up  the  credit  of 
Durden's  ;  you  must  stand  up  for  it." 

"And  you  need  not  be  so  anxious 
about  it,"  Greg  added, 

Mr.  Mills  shook  his  head. 

"  I  should  be,"  he  said,  gravely. 

"  Well,"  said  Greg,  "I  am  not,  and  my 
father  is  in  very  heavily." 

Paul's  face  sobered  a  little.  Would 
the  failure  of  Durden's  influence  Isabel 
Greg's  fortune  materially,  he  wondered. 

"  I  shotdd  advise  him  to  draw  out  a 
little,"  he  suggested,  "  at  least  until  the 
danger  from  the  spring  snow  is  over." 

"I  do  not  admit  the  danger,"  Greg 
answered,  stiffly  ;  and  the  next  day  atl- 
vised  Jerry  not  to  let  Henshaw  write 
any  more  public  letters  about  Durden's. 

All  was  very  easy  and  smooth  in  the 
way  things  were  going  :  the  lunch-room 
in  Eureka  was  gaining  favor  every  day  ; 
the  Durden's  Banner  had  constant  no- 


tices of  people  who  were  negotiating 
for  homes  in  Eureka,  and  Jerry  was  in 
receipt  of  many  letters  as  to  the  leasing 
of  the  lots  left  by  the  doctor. 

From  his  broker  Jerry  heard  that 
more  Durden's  stock  had  been  bought 
in  for  him,  and  that  there  was  no  fluctu- 
ation about  it ;  the  excursion  had  done 
good,  Mr,  Glendale  thought,  except  for 
a  dangerous  stream  which  had  of  late 
been  brought  before  the  public  in  con- 
nection with  the  mine  ;  this  was  a  little 
unfortunate,  but  when  the  summer  came 
it  would  be  all  right  again  ;  and  he  held 
all  stock  according  to  Mr.  Wilkerson's 
orders,  ready  to  sell  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice ;  but  if  he  contemplated  selling,  now 
was  the  time  to  do  it ;  only  telegraph 
the  word  "sell,"  and  he  would  under- 
stand. 

Only  one  word,  and  he  would  be  safe 
out  of  all  this  turmoil  and  worry,  and 
much  benefited  by  the  speculation.  And 
why  should  not  he  ?  Everybody  knew 
the  danger  now  as  well  as  he  ;  why 
should  not  he  withdraw,  and  so  thwart 
all  Paul's  schemes  by  leaving  him  no 
one  to  scheme  against  ? 

The  thought  of  the  people  had  no 
weight  with  him  now,  for  day  by  day  he 
could  feel  them  drawing  further  and 
further  away  from  him.  There  was 
nothing  said  or  done,  but  there  were  no 
hats  lifted  now  as  he  passed,  and  there 
was  always  a  cessation  of  talk,  and  a 
separating  of  any  group  he  happened  to 
approach  ;  and  he  felt  that  he  was  free 
from  any  responsibility  for  them.  There 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  with- 
draw if  he  wished ;  while,  on  the  other 
band,  one  dividend  declared  and  his  for- 
tune was  made — a  great  fortune  such 
as  he  had  dreamed  of,  the  gold  that  was 
to  lie  about  him  like  chips.  And  Edith 
Henley,  could  not  he  win  her  ?  He  re- 
membered how  she  had  crouched  be- 
hind him  that  day  when  he  drove  her 
to  the  station — and  the  revenge  would 
be  so  exquisite. 

Fail !  He  could  not  fail — he  would 
not  fail ! 

And  he  would  make  feverish  eflforts  to 
push  the  work  on,  to  have  this  one  sav- 
ing dividend  declared ;  but  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw would  not  be  hurried.  And  now 
another  conscientious  scruple  had  en- 
tered as  a  factor  to  retard  things  :  was 
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it  honest  to  go  on  spending  money  in 
putting  works  into  a  mine  that  was  not 
safe  ?  Would  it  not  be  right  to  wait 
until  the  threatened  danger  was  over  ? 

And  to  this  Jerry  uttered  a  point- 
blank  No ;  but  somehow  the  idea  crept 
out  among  the  people,  and  along  with 
it  another  idea  that  a  dividend  would 
double  Jerry's  already  suspicious  for- 
tune ;  and  that  then  he  could  and  would 
sell  out,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  sharehold- 
ers to  scramble  out  as  best  they  could. 

And  the  men  who  worked  in  the  mine 
because  they  were  shareholders  were 
sullen,  and  worked  unwillingly ;  and 
there  was  no  money  to  increase  the 
force  of  day-laborers  ;  and  Mr.  Henshaw 
urged  nobody,  for  he  thought  the  work 
ought  to  stop — a  stolid,  passive  resist- 
ance that  made  Jerry's  blood  boil ! 

And  at  the  end  of  the  forlorn  street, 
standing  where  Jerry  could  see  it  every 
evening  as  he  came  from  his  work,  was 
the  little  building  known  as  the  tele- 
graph office  ;  every  evening  when  he  was 
weary  and  harassed  the  thought  would 
come  to  him  that  one  word  sent  from 
there  would  free  him  from  all  this 
anxiety.  Anxiety  ?  He  had  worked  too 
hard,  he  had  borne  too  much,  he  had 
fought  too  long,  he  had  weathered  too 
many  storms,  to  give  up  now  when  suc- 
cess was  in  such  close  grasp  of  his  hand 
— to  give  up  and  acknowledge  himself 
beaten ! 

But  the  murmur  swelled  as  the  work 
in  the  mine  was  retarded,  and  as  the 
snow  melted,  and  each  day  the  miners 
were  more  imwilling. 

Jerry  said  no  word  of  remonstrance, 
urged  no  haste  ;  he  was  so  eager  to  win 
that  he  saw  too  many  sides  of  the  prob- 
lem before  him.  If  he  urged  them  on, 
they  would  say  it  was  for  his  own  bene- 
fit, and  so  resist ;  if  he  did  not  urge 
them,  they  would  say  he  had  money 
enough  to  carry  him  over  the  delay  ;  if 
he  urged  Mr.  Henshaw,  he  would  stop 
to  argue  on  the  honesty  of  the  proceed- 
ing, and  so  publish  their  weakness ;  if 
he  urged  the  Company,  they  would  in- 
stantly lose  confidence  in  the  venture. 
The  tension  was  dreadful ;  to  stand  and 
watch  the  work  diminish  day  by  day  in 
quantity  ;  to  watch  the  people  growing 
more  and  more  restive;  to  watch  the 
water   that  from  the  dam  spread  out 


into  a  small  lake  creep  up  higher  and 
higher ;  to  watch  the  days  that  might 
each  one  mean  a  fortime  slipping  by 
unheeded :  how  long  could  he  bear  it  ? 

If  only  they  would  have  the  sense  to 
realize  their  own  good,  and  drive  for- 
ward now,  before  the  snow  melted,  the 
declaration  of  a  dividend. 

But  he  could  not  tell  them  this  :  put- 
ting it  into  words  made  him  realize  how 
it  went  against  all  the  teachings  of  his 
Ufe,  all  the  instincts  of  his  nature.  To 
say,  "  Work  hard  while  the  stream  is  yet 
safe,  force  the  declaration  of  a  dividend  ; 
then,  if  the  danger  increases  to  peril, 
seU,  and  so  double  your  investment." 
He  could  not  say  this  ;  he  might  do  it, 
but  he  could  not  look  his  fellow-men  in 
the  face  and  say  it.  If  it  were  to  be 
done,  it  must  be  accomplished  by  a  side 
pressure  of  some  kind  ;  and  he  said  to 
Dan  Burk : 

"  Mr.  Glendale,  who  bought  out  the 
half  of  every  Durden's  man's  share  in 
the  mine,  when  they  were  pushed  in  the 
winter,  is  willing  to  buy  the  other  half 
if  they  will  sell  now  before  a  dividend 
is  declared." 

"He  wants  all  the  profits,"  and  Dan 
laughed. 

"Of  course,"  quietly,  "and  they  will 
be  great." 

Dan  shook  his  head. 

"  Mebbe,  an'  mebbe  not,"  slowly  ;  "  but 
I  ain't  got  no  capital  to  hold  over  no 
longer,  an'  he  kin  have  all  of  mine ; " 
then,  with  a  smile,  "  I  hear  thet  you're 
agoin'  to  sell,  yourself." 

The  color  crept  up  into  Jerry's  face, 
and  he  longed  to  teach  the  man  a  lesson 
with  his  fists  ;  but  it  would  not  be  ex- 
pedient just  now,  and  he  answered, 
quietly : 

"That  is  a  lie,  Burk,  and  you  know  it." 

"  Just  so,"  and  Burk  smoothed  his 
sleek  hair  as  if  in  deep  thought.  "  Well, 
it's  a  lie  then  ;  an'  Mr.  Henley's  just 
done  sellin'  all  of  his  stock,  an'  the  same 
Mr.  Glendale  that  wants  it  so  bad,"  still 
smoothing  his  hair,  "  bought  it  for  you, 
Mr.  Wilkerson,"  looking  up  suddenly  as 
if  to  surprise  some  tell-tale  expression 
on  Jerry's  face.  Jerry  met  the  look 
quietly  as  he  answered  : 

"Your  new  master  teaches  you  well, 
Burk,  but  not  well  enough ;  you  will 
outwit  yourselves  very  soon.     Tell  Mr. 
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Henley  that  there  is  an  old  saying  '  That 
a  dog  that  will  fetch  wOl  carry.'  " 

"  I'll  tell  him,"  Burk  answered,  while 
his  forehead  seemed  to  flatten  back  with 
rage,  "  an'  mebbe  I  don't  understand  it, 
an'  won't  remember  it,  mebbe.  All  the 
same,  tell  Mr.  Glendale  he  kin  have  all 
my  shares." 

Jerry  laughed. 

"  Very  well,  when  I  have  occasion  to 
write  again  I  will  tell  him." 

"An'  mebbe  when  a  dividend  is  de- 
clared, I'll  be  sorry,"  Dan  said,  as  Jerry 
turned  away,  "mebbe." 

Reaching  his  office  Jerry  sat  down 
trembling  from  head  to  foot  ;  anger  was 
no  name  for  his  frame  of  mind.  He  had 
not  gained  anything  by  his  effort  to  ex- 
cite Dan's  covetousness  in  the  mention 
of  a  dividend,  Paul  had  undermined  him 
too  carefully,  but  he  had  found  out  more 
clearly  his  own  danger,  and  that  it  was 
greater  than  he  thought.  And  he  had 
found  out  that  Paul  had  held  Durden's 
stock  ;  of  course  he  had  bought  it  only 
that  he  might  injure  the  scheme  by  sell- 
ing at  a  critical  moment ;  and  he  had 
sold  now ! 

"  I  should  have  killed  him  long  ago," 
Jerry  whispered  to  himself. 

The  days  crept  on ;  and  a  sullen,  fitful 
sleet  took  the  place  of  the  snow  that  had 
been  falling  intermittently  ever  since  the 
excursion.  Looking  back,  and  strain- 
ing his  memory,  Jerry  could  not  recall 
any  spring  like  this  one  ;  and  the  only 
gleam  of  hope  was  that  it  was  growing 
colder. 

Mr.  Henshaw  still  hesitated,  watch- 
ing the  stream  conscientiously,  going 
day  after  day  to  stand  on  the  dam — 
anxious,  miserable,  ruinously  honest ! 

Longer  and  longer  the  days  seemed 
to  stretch,  until  to  Jerry  they  spread 
into  desert  -  wastes  of  time.  The  level 
sweep  of  water  at  the  dam  was  so  high 
that  the  little  film  of  ice  which  was 
gathering  along  the  edges  was  barely  an 
inch  below  the  top  ;  but  this  film  of  ice 
was  a  hope ! 

The  silver  bands  of  hair  on  Jerry's 
temples  grew  wider  ;  the  lines  on  his 
face  grew  deeper  ;  the  light  in  his  eyes 
grew  into  a  painful  brightness  that  glit- 
tered and  flickered  restlessly. 

More  of  the  stock  had  been  bought  in 
in  his  name ;  loan  after  loan  had  been 


negotiated  for  him,  that  he  might  buy 
the  shares  that  now  seemed  daily  on  the 
market  ;  he  could  not  understand  it,  nor 
why  the  people  seemed  to  be  returning 
to  their  allegiance  to  him.  Hats  were 
lifted  now  when  he  passed,  and  the 
greetings  offered  him  were  more  hearty. 
But  Greg  grew  more  and  more  grave, 
Mr.  Henshaw  more  and  more  uncertain, 
and  Mrs.  Milton  lifted  a  warning  voice  : 

"Thar's  somethin'  wrong  sommers," 
she  said  ;  "if  only  youuns'd  kill  a  few, 
Jerry  Wilkerson." 

The  number  of  shareholders  who 
worked  in  the  mine  steadily  decreased. 
Every  day,  as  Greg  called  the  roll,  the 
answer  would  come  for  two  or  three, 
"  Stopped  work  ; "  often  Jerry  stopped 
them  to  put  them  at  other  work — of- 
ten they  paid  money  instead  of  work — 
but  at  last,  when  he  realized  that  many 
had  never  returned  to  the  mine,  it 
struck  him  that  they  must  be  selling 
out.  None  of  the  directors  had  sold 
any  stock,  as  far  as  he  could  find  out 
from  his  father  and  brother,  yet  it  was 
creeping  out  in  New  York  that  Dur- 
den's was  selling  secretly  because  unsafe. 
Something  was  wrong,  and  Greg  went 
to  see  Jerry  for  the  first  time  in  weeks. 

"  The  Durden's  people  must  be  sell- 
ing," he  said,  abruptly,  as  he  took  off  his 
hat  and  coat. 

Jerry  looked  up  quickly. 

"That  solves  the  problem,"  he  said; 
"Glendale  could  not  trace  the  stock." 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  and  Greg  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  impatiently. 

"  I  was  afraid  the  directors  were  giv- 
ing in,"  Jerry  went  on. 

Greg  shook  his  head. 

"  Father  and  Van  Dusen  have  bought 
more;  and  I  came  to-day  to  tell  you," 
and  Greg  stopped  in  his  M^alk,  "  that 
father  urges  the  declaration  of  a  divi- 
dend even  if  a  point  is  strained  to  do  it." 

"Then  they  must  send  me  another 
engineer,"  Jerry  answered;  "Henshaw 
will  not  be  hurried." 

Greg  took  another  turn  up  and  down 
the  room. 

"I  have  not  been  able  to  say  this," 
Jerry  went  on,  "because  I  have  too 
much  at  stake :  my  urging  a  di^idend 
would  only  have  convinced  the  share- 
holders that  the  investment  was  not 
safe,  and  it  would  have  been  a  i^ace  to 
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see  who  could  sell  out  first,  and  the 
scheme  would  have  collapsed  ;  urj^iug 
Henshaw  and  the  people  would  have 
caused  the  same  distrust ;  my  only  plan 
was  to  wait." 

"It  is  all  true,"  Gregr  said,  slowly, 
'*  but  I  had  not  realized  it ; "  then  sud- 
denly, "  I  will  say  it,"  and  he  turned  to 
put  on  his  coat  and  hat — "I  will  tele- 
graph this  minute,"  and  he  left  the  little 
office  hurriedly. 

Jerry  listened  to  his  footsteps  as  they 
rang  on  the  frozen  ground  ;  listened  un- 
til the  sound  faded  from  his  hearing, 
then  put  his  face  down  in  his  hands. 
Was  help  coming  at  last  ?  would  any 
response  be  made  to  this  appeal  ?  were 
the  shareholders  anxious  enough  about 
the  investment  to  take  any  steps  ? 

His  imagination  sprang  forward  like 
an  unleashed  hound.  Henshaw  would 
be  roused  from  his  lethargy,  a  dividend 
would  be  declared  ;  then —  ?  A  shudder 
as  of  the  parting  of  sovil  and  body  shook 
him !  Then  gold  would  fall  into  his 
hands  as  the  stream  feU  down  the  moun- 
tain side — brimming  up — flowing  over 
—slipping  through  his  careless  fingers  ! 

And  it  was  growing  colder — surely  his 
luck  had  turned  !  Ice  was  lord  of  water 
— ice  would  save  him.  Colder  and 
colder  it  grew  as  the  night  fell ;  colder 
and  colder  through  the  long,  dragging 
hours  that  each  one  found  him  waiting 
and  watching ;  colder  and  colder ;  bitter, 
merciless,  intense.  The  pines  up  on  the 
mountain-side  bent  down  their  sturdy 
heads  under  their  glittering  loads  of 
sleet — the  beams  of  the  houses  creaked 
and  groaned  and  jerked ;  great  masses 
of  rock  cracked  and  fell  in  the  silent 
night,  clanging  out  sharply  as  with  a 
protest  against  their  fall.  The  morning 
dawned,  and  no  sign  of  life,  save  smoke 
from  the  chimneys,  showed  the  presence 
of  man  in  the  town  ;  and  the  old  people 
and  the  childi*en  cried  because  the  cold 
was  killing  them. 

Twenty-four  hours  passed,  then  Greg 
came  with  a  telegram  : 

"  The   board    has    met ;    unanimous 
vote  on  your  proposition  ;  much  stock 
in  the  market.     No  one  selling  here. 
"Chas.  T.Greg." 

Jerry  read  it,  then  looked  up  quickly. 

"You  were  right,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"   Greg   answered,    "  the    Bur- 


den's people  are  selling  ;  every  day  as  I 
call  the  roll  one  or  more  shareholders 
answer,  '  Stopped  work.'  I  thought  you 
had  them  at  work  elsewhere — or  that 
you  knew  it ;  Henshaw  knew  it." 

Jerry  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
restlessly :  the  race  was  becoming  breath- 
less :  the  prize  was  so  near ! 

"  This  freeze  is  a  godsend,"  Greg  went 
on,  "  it  makes  all  safe  as  long  as  it  lasts, 
and  the  order  from  the  board  may  be 
for  Henshaw  to  declare  a  dividend  be- 
fore the  thaw  comes  ;  I  hope  they  will 
make  it  deucedly  strong." 

Jerry  did  not  answer — he  could  not, 
the  issue  was  too  vital  to  him  for  any 
discussion  ;  for  him  life  or  deatli  was 
held  fast  in  this  freeze. 

A  dividend  while  the  freeze  lasted 
would  put  a  hundred  men  to  work  to 
save  the  mine  before  a  thaw  came ;  if 
Henshaw  hesitated,  if  a  warm  wind  came, 
his  ruin  was  inevitable  ;  so  he  could  not 
discuss  it. 

"  And  we  must  not  say  a  word  until 
Henshaw  comes  to  us,"  Greg  went  on ; 
"  it  must  seem  as  if  all  the  anxiety  was 
with  the  Eastern  shareholders.  If  Hen- 
shaw should  find  out  that  the  fears  orig- 
inated here,  he  would  be  as  cautious 
and  stolid  as  ever,  confound  him  !  Mills 
would  have  saved  us  long  ago." 

"I  was  too  anxious  to  be  honest  when 
I  described  the  engineer  I  wanted,"  and 
Jerry  laughed.  "  Honesty  only  pays 
when,  as  in  the  copy-books,  it  is  policy." 

Greg  shook  his  head. 

"  I  would  not  say  that,"  he  said,  in  a 
troubled  way;  "  it  does  not  sound  well." 

"No,"  Jerry  answered,  "it  does  not 
sound  well." 

Another  night  had  fallen,  black  and 
cold  as  death  :  would  not  the  houses,  as 
well  as  the  rocks,  faU  in  this  awful  cold- 
ness ?  People  were  found  frozen  on  the 
roads  ;  wild  creatures  came  down  and 
sought  shelter  near  himianity ;  wolves 
had  been  found  in  the  mines,  and  in  the 
nights  they  were  heard  wandering  up 
and  down  the  streets  and  crying,  seek- 
ing shelter  against  the  outsides  of  warm 
chimneys. 

Cold  such  as  never  had  been  known 
in  Burden's  ;  and  the  old  people  and  the 
little  children  lay  down  and  died. 

It  was  too  late  in  the  year  for  such  a 
freeze  to  last  forever,  Mrs.  Milton  had 
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said ;  and  much  of  it  had  gone  when  Mr. 
Henshaw  came  up  to  Jerry's  office,  where 
Greg  and  Jerry  watched  for  him  with 
sickening  anxiety.  He  looked  drawn 
and  blue  with  cold,  his  long,  thin  nose 
looked  pinched,  and  behind  his  spec- 
tacles his  mild  blue  eyes  were  distressed 
and  watery. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  he  asked,  before 
he  had  taken  off  his  hat  or  his  clumsy 
woollen  gloves  that  his  "  Sue  "  had  knit 
for  him  ;  "  a  telegram  from  the  directors 
that  a  di\ddend  must  be  declared ;  too 
much  stock  on  the  market." 

Jerry's  eyes  gleamed,  but  for  a  mo- 
ment he  could  not  speak,  and  Greg  took 
the  coarse  paper  from  Mr.  Henshaw's 
hands  while  he  divested  himself  of  his 
out-door  wrappings. 

"  I  had  not  an  idea  that  it  would  have 
such  an  effect  as  this,"  Mr.  Henshaw 
went  on,  putting  his  large  overshoes 
carefully  aside  ;  "  I  thought  it  was  right 
to  let  the  poor  who  had  invested  know 
the  dangei-,  and  Mr.  Henley  thought  so 
too  ;  you  knew  all  the  danger,  Mr.  Wil- 
kerson,"  turning  to  Jerry,  who  was  look- 
ing into  the  fire  steadily,  "  and  you,  Mr. 
Greg ;  and  besides,  Mr.  Henley  said 
that  both  of  you  were  well  enough  off 
to  tide  over  even  a  failure,"  looking  anx- 
iously from  one  to  the  other,  "  so  he 
negotiated  the  sales  of  the  poor  people's 
shares  while  it  was  yet  time  ;  and  he 
showed  me  a  letter  from  a  broker  which 
said  it  would  not  hurt  the  venture,  as 
Mr.  Wilkerson  was  anxious  to  buy  all 
the  stock  he  could  get,  and  was  rich 
enough  to  do  it  with  safety.  But,"  his 
voice  steadying  from  distress  to  dignity, 
"  I  have  not  sold  my  own  shares,  I  have 
been  anxious  only  about  the  very  poor." 
Then  a  silence  fell. 

To  Jerry  many  things  were  explained 
as  Mr.  Henshaw  went  on ;  Paul's  hand 
was  in  all  his  trouble,  and  Paul  might 
succeed  yet.  The  room  seemed  to  spin 
round  him  ;  it  was  an  agonizing  mo- 
ment; he  felt  he  must  realize  some- 
thing in  order  to  steady  his  mind,  and 
he  fastened  his  eyes  on  Mr.  Henshaw's 
great  overshoes  that  were  ribbed  up  and 
down  the  instep,  and  turned  up  a  little 
at  the  toes  that  looked  as  if  they  might 
often  touch  each  other ;  and  the  heels 
would  fit  an  African  ! 

Jerry  smiled  a  little,  the  huge  black 


things  looked  so  ugly,  and  so  narrow- 
minded,  and  so  honest. 

Then  Greg  said  sharply,  as  he  took  a 
turn  up  and  down  the  room  : 

"  I  cannot  see  why  you  went  to  Hen- 
ley for  advice." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Greg,"  and 
Mr.  Henshaw  drew  himself  up  more 
stiffly  in  his  chair  ;  "  Mr.  Henley  came 
to  me  with  the  advice,  and  came  on  be- 
half of  the  poor,  as  represented  by  Dan- 
iel Burk.  Burk  was  the  first  to  sell 
his  shares,  and  said  Mr,  Wilkerson  knew 
that  he  was  selling." 

Jerry  shook  his  head. 

"I  told  Burk  only  that  I  was  not 
afraid  of  the  stock,"  he  said  ;  "  that  sell- 
ing even  then,  when  I  spoke  to  him,  the 
stock  would  bring  twice  as  much  as  he 
gave  for  it," 

Greg  paused  in  his  walk. 

"That  was  unwise,"  he  said ;  "of 
course,  hearing  that  they  would  all 
want  to  sell," 

"It  was  that,  or  a  strike  which  would 
have  ruined  us,"  Jerry  answered.  "  As 
it  is,  the  crisis  has  come  gradually,  and 
we  will  soon  be  safe." 

Mr.  Henshaw  shook  his  head,  as  he 
looked  mournfully  into  the  fire. 

"If  we  declare  a  dividend  before  a 
thaw  comes,"  he  said,  "we  wiU  save  our- 
selves but  defraud  others.  I  know  how 
many  people  wiU  be  induced  to  invest 
in  this  mine  because  of  this  dividend, 
and  how  their  money  will  be  sunk  in 
the  restoration  of  the  mine  after  the 
stream  has  flooded  it.  I  know  how  all 
who  hold  shares  now  will  quadruple  the 
amount  they  invested,  and  that  many  of 
them  will  save  themselves  entirely  by 
selling  out  the  moment  the  dividend  is 
declared.  I  know  all  this,  and  I  know  it 
is  not  honest — it  is  not  honest ! " 

"  Damnation  ! "  and  Greg  drove  a  log 
into  the  fire  viciously  with  the  heavy 
heel  of  his  boot. 

"  It  is  true,  Mr.  Greg,"  Mr.  Henshaw 
went  on,  "  and  every  hour  I  live  I  repent 
having  invested  in  the  mine  ;  if  I  had 
not  done  that,  I  could  have  worked  with 
a  clear  conscience,  simply  obej-ing  or- 
ders ;  as  it  is,  I  am  so  much  interested 
myself  that  I  am  afraid  always  of  for- 
getting the  cause  of  the  poor,  and  acting 
for  my  own  good  only ;  and  even  if  we 
succeed  now  before  the  freeze  breaks,  I 
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cannot  bear  to  think  of  the  poor  who 
may  invest,  expecting  immediate  re- 
turns ;  and  Mr.  Henley  says  he  under- 
stands how  I  feel  about  it,  especially 
now  that  I  am  ordered  to  send  a  tele- 
gram that  will  authorize  a  dividend." 

"  Have  you  told  Henley  that  ?  "  Greg 
asked,  quickly. 

"  Yes,"  mildly ;  "  he  was  with  me  when 
it  came,  and  is  such  a  friend  of  your 
family." 

Greg  stood  by  the  window  silent  ; 
silence  was  their  only  safety  now  ;  and 
into  Jerry's  mind  there  came  the  mem- 
ory of  some  words  of  thanks  this  simple, 
honest  gentleman  had  said  to  him  when 
he  had  lent  him  money  to  invest  in 
the  mine :  "  I  thank  you,  in  the  name  of 
my  wife,  and  of  all  my  little  children," 
he  had  said  ;  "  you  free  us  from  anxiety 
for  the  future."  He  was  a  simple,  hon- 
est gentleman,  this  engineer;  and  Jer- 
ry's face  burned  as  he  thought,  "Too 
honest  for  us." 

Then  Jerry  looked  up  slowly. 

"  How  much  did  you  invest,  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw  ?  "  he  asked,  his  voice  faUing  quietly 
on  the  silence. 

Mr.  Henshaw's  face  grew  more  mourn- 
ful still. 

"  Two  thousand  dollars,"  he  answered, 
as  if  the  world  must  tremble  at  the 
amount ;  it  was  so  much  to  him — indeed, 
it  was  aU  to  him ! 

Jerry  looked  into  the  fire. 

"  Will  you  take  six  thousand  for  it  ?  " 
he  asked,  "and  be  free  to  obey  orders?  " 

"  Six  thousand  !  "  and  Mr.  Henshaw 
took  oflf  his  spectacles  to  wipe  them,  and 
Greg  turned  from  the  window  quickly. 

"  Will  you  take  it  ?  "  he  said. 

Mr.  Henshaw  looked  helpless. 

"You  must  remember,"  Jerry  went 
on,  "  that  you  may  be  worth  three  times 
as  much  as  I  oflfer  you,  if  you  hold  your 
shares  ;  but  if  you  would  rather  be  out 
of  it,  and  free  of  responsibility,  I  oflfer 
you  six  for  two." 

"No,  no  !  "  Mr.  Henshaw  faltered,  "  it 
is  not  that ;  six  is  too  much  ;  but  I  can- 
not bear  to  let  you  risk  so  much." 

Jerry  laughed. 

"  Five  or  ten  thousand  more  can  make 
very  little  difference  to  me,"  he  said, 
"for  if  I  fail,  I  am  ruined." 

The  words  were  said  so  quietly  that 
Mr.  Henshaw  scarcely  took  them  in,  or 


believed  them  ;  Paul  had  impressed  him 
so  thoroughly  with  the  idea  of  JeiTy's 
wealth,  that  ruin  in  connection  with  him 
seemed  absurd. 

"  We  will  say  six,"  Jen-y  went  on, 
"  and  you  can  make  the  transfer  imme- 
diately, and  telegraph  the  same  to  your 
man  of  business,"  putting  a  chair  near 
the  table,  and  arranging  all  necessary 
materials  for  Mr.  Henshaw,  "and  I  will 
telegraph  Glendale  to  pay  cash." 

"  Yes,"  and  Mr.  Henshaw  took  the 
seat  prepared  for  him. 

"But  write  your  telegram  to  the  Board 
first,  Mr.  Henshaw,"  Greg  interrupted, 
"  so  that  I  can  send  it ;  they  are  anxious." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  and  Mr.  Henshaw  began 
to  write,  and  Jerry  also. 

Greg  walked  up  and  down  the  room  ; 
he  coiild  not  be  still ;  the  game  he  had 
watched  so  long,  and  from  which  he  had 
held  aloof,  had  drawn  him  into  its  vor- 
tex at  last,  and  had  become  painful  in 
its  excitement.  He  looked  at  Jerry  in 
wonder ;  with  all  at  stake — his  money, 
his  reputation,  his  whole  future  —  he 
quietly  paused  to  help  a  poorer  man  out 
of  the  venture,  and  betrayed  by  neither 
word  nor  sign  any  feeling  against  the 
enemy  who  was  systematically  planning 
his  ruin  !  This  crisis  was  an  awful  test 
of  a  man's  strength  and  firmness,  and 
yet  Jerry  did  not  falter  :  he  must  suc- 
ceed— failure  would  be  too  cruel ! 

"  You  take  this  down  at  once,  Greg," 
Jerry  said,  reading  over  the  despatch 
Mr.  Henshaw  had  written  to  the  Board, 
"  and  telegraph  your  father  to  send  the 
news  back  instantly  to  the  Banner,"  and 
Greg  saw  a  little  shiver  run  over  Jerry 
as  he  held  out  the  paper. 

"  I  will,"  he  answered,  and  went  away 
quickly :  his  pity,  his  impatience,  and 
his  admiration  were  too  great,  he  could 
not  bear  to  watch  Jerry  now,  and  hated 
himself  because  that  once  he  had  turned 
away  from  this  man. 

"And  now  for  the  transfer  of  your 
shares,  Mr.  Henshaw,"  and  Jerry  turned 
to  the  table  again. 

Presently  it  was  all  done,  and  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw stood  looking  into  the  fire. 

"You  have  put  me  under  great  obli- 
gations, Mr.  Wilkerson,"  he  said  at  last, 
"and  I  cannot  do  anything  that  will 
ever  show  you  how  deeply  I  feel  your 
action  in  this  matter,  and  how  much  I 
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appreciate  your  generosity ; "  then  more 
slowly,  "  and  I  cannot  see  what  I  have 
done  to  deserve  this  kindness." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it,"  Jerry  answered, 
quickly  ;"  it  is  no  risk  for  me,  and  as  I 
persuaded  you  into  the  speculation,  I 
could  not  do  less  than  help  you  out  when 
it  became  obnoxious  to  you." 

"  It  was  not  in  order  to  persuade  me 
to  send  the  telegram  demanded,  for  I 
should  have  had  to  do  that  in  any  case," 


Mr.  Henshaw  went  on,  in  a  preoccupied 
way,  as  if  hunting  for  Jerry's  motive.  "I 
can  see  no  motive  except  to  relieve  my 
conscientious  scruples ;  I  shall  never  for- 
get it,  sir,"  and  Mr.  Henshaw  wiped  his 
spectacles  again — "never  forget  it :  will 
you  shake  hands,  Mr.  Wilkerson  ?  "  and 
he  wrung  Jerry's  hand  ;  then  putting  on 
his  careful  wrappings  he  went  his  way, 
wondering  why  Jerry's  hands  were  so 
cold — cold  and  clammy  as  death  ! 


(To  be  concluded  in  May.) 
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^;EFORE  continuing  my 
story,*  I  would  like  to 
speak  about  the  Ufe  and 
customs  of  these  Man- 
yema  slave  raiders,  and 
in  order  that  I  may 
■*'.?«;^^?"f^K*^  •  make  the  history  of  the 
slave  trade  in  western  Central  Africa 
clear,  I  must  take  my  readers  back  to 
the  time  when  the  then  reigning  Sul- 
tan of  Muscat  conquered  Zanzibar  and 
made  Said  Said,  his  son,  Sultan  of  the 
island  and  of  a  long  strip  of  country 
on  the  east  coast. 

When  Said  Said  began  to  reign,  the 
island  of  Zanzibar  became  overrun  hj 
an  influx  of  Arabs  from  Muscat ;  some 
cultivated  the  land  and  lived  as  mer- 
chants. They  did  an  enormous  trade 
in  palm-oil  and  cloves,  which  they  grew 
on  Pemba,  a  good-sized  island  to  the 
noi*th  of  Zanzibar ;  others  occupied 
themselves  by  hunting  for  ivory  and 
slaves.  On  the  mainland,  opposite  Zan- 
zibar, they  built  a  town  called  Baga- 
moyo,  which  was  a  kind  of  depot  for  all 
the  trade  from  the  interior.  This  trade 
consisted  chiefly  in  ivory  and  slaves, 
and  Zanzibar  soon  became  the  greatest 
slave  market  in  the  world.  The  Arabs 
pushed  their  way  farther  and  farther 
into  the  interior,  until  they  had  reached 
a  country  called  Unyamwezi.  Here  they 
built  a  large  settlement  called  Tabora, 
which  grew  to   be  the  great  up-coun- 

•  See  "  Our  March  with  a  Starving  Ck>1amn "  by  the 
rainf>  anthor  In  Hcrirner'h  Maoazine  for  March. 


try  depot  for  all  merchandise  coming 
from  eastern  Central  Africa.  Trade, 
however,  developed  so  rapidly  toward 
the  West  that  before  long  another 
settlement,  called  Ujiji,  sprang  up  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tanganika, 
and  this  tapped  aU  the  ti-ade  of  west- 
tern  Central  Africa.  The  Arabs  heard 
stories  from  the  natives  of  Ujiji  of  a 
great  river  to  the  west,  with  beautiful 
countries  on  its  banks,  where  food  in 
the  shape  of  com,  goats,  and  cattle  ex- 
isted in  abundance  ;  where  the  people 
were  rich  and  badly  armed,  and  where 
ivory  was  as  the  grass  of  the  plains,  so 
common  and  plentiful  was  it.  Fired 
by  these  exaggerated  stories,  the  Arabs 
in  haste  sent  their  caravans  across  Lake 
Tanganika  into  the  mysterious  West, 
and  pushed  on  \intil  they  had  reached 
the  great  river  Lualaba,  which  is  the 
Congo.  Here  they  heard  from  the 
natives  of  bloodthirsty  cannibals  to 
the  west,  who  lived  in  caves  by  the 
banks  of  the  river  ;  of  spiteful,  cunning, 
vicious  dwarfs  who  jealously  guarded 
their  huge  stores  of  ivory  in  their 
homes  in  the  dark  aisles  of  a  great  for- 
est, which  stretched  far,  far  away  to  the 
setting  sun,  many  months'  journey ; 
some  said,  in  its  dark  shades  were  the 
homes  of  fierce  men  of  gigantic  stature, 
who  used  huge  bows  and  speai*s,  and 
trained  savage  dogs  to  tear  out  the 
vitals  of  their  enemies  in  battle.  Others 
said  the  great  forest  extended  to  the 
uttermost  end   of  the  earth,  where  a 
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great  serpent  lay  motionless  and  coiled 
around  the  world.  Undismayed,  how- 
ever, by  these  reports,  the  Arabs,  in  their 
feverish  thirst  for  ivoiy,  forced  their  way 
on  down  the  river,  until  they  reached  a 
rich  country  called  Manyema.  Here  they 
built  a  town  called  Kasongo,  and  this 
is  now  the  stronghold  of  the  slave  raid- 
ers, who  roam  over  the  great  forest  of 
Central  Africa,  and  devastate  and  depop- 
ulate vast  tracts  of  country  in  search  of 
ivory  or  slaves.  From  Kasongo  there 
is  now  a  regular  trade  route  which 
leads  east,  many  days'  journey,  to  Lake 
Tangauika  ;  it  passes  through  Ujiji  and 
Tabora  and  reaches  the  coast  at  Ba- 
gamoyo,  which  is  six  hoiirs'  steaming 
from  Zanzibar.  It  takes  the  Arab  cara- 
vans which  leave  Kasongo  nine  months' 
marching  to  reach  the  coast. 

The  Arabs,  then,  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  reached  Manyema,  where  they  set- 
tled down  and  bviilt  strong  stations  and 
intrenched  villages.  They  sent  parties 
of  their  slaves  round  upon  raiding  ex- 
peditions ;  they  stirred  up  one  native 
chief  against  the  other,  and  profited  by 
the  quarrels  which  they  fomented. 
Numbers  of  native  warriors  were  shot 
down  in  these  raids,  and  the  women 
and  children  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
women  became  the  wives  and  concu- 
bines of  the  Arabs,  and  their  slaves  ;  the 
children  were  brought  up  in  the  Arab 
camps  and  learned  to  talk  Ki-swahili, 
which  is  the  language  of  Zanzibar.  Ki- 
swahili  will,  I  think,  eventually  become 
the  language  spoken  throughout  the 
whole  of  Central  Africa,  and  the  numer- 
ous native  dialects  will  gradually  die 
out  and  be  forgotten.  These  Manyema 
boys,  who  are  brought  up  as  servants  in 
the  Arab  camps,  after  some  time  gain  a 
slight  veneer  of  semi-civilization ;  they 
give  up  their  cannibal  habits,  adopt  the 
dress  and  customs  of  the  Arabs,  and 
profess  to  become  Mohammedans,  giv- 
ing themselves  airs  of  great  superior- 

But  this  thin  veneer  of  civilization 
cannot  eradicate  the  cruelty  from  their 
savage  natures.  The  Arabs  arm  them 
with  guns  and  send  them  out  in  large 
bodies,  under  the  leadership  of  some 
chief  slave,  to  search  for  ivory ;  and 
numberless  companies  of  these  Man- 
yema bandits  now  roam  over  the  whole 
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of  Central  Africa  in  this  cruel  search  for 
slaves  and  ivory. 

Human  nature  is  much  the  same  all 
the  world  over.  In  civilization  we  know 
that  no  one  is  so  despotic  to  the  lower 
classes  as  a  man  who  has  risen  to  power 
from  those  very  classes  ;  no  one  so  con- 
servative in  things  which  affect  himself 
as  a  radical  in  power ;  no  landlord  so 
hard  upon  his  tenant  as  a  landlord  who 
is  a  tenant  himself.  Thus  in  Africa,  no 
master  is  so  cruel  to  his  slave  as  a  man 
who  has  been  a  slave  himself.  And  so 
these  semi-barbarous  slaves  of  the  Arabs 
are  terrible  in  their  wanton  cruelty  to 
those  whom  they  have  in  their  power. 
The  Arabs  themselves,  God  knows,  are 
cruel  enough,  but  the  ingenuity  with 
which  their  Manyema  slaves  torture  and 
destroy  poor  helpless  natives,  to  whom 
they  are  only  superior  in  that  they  have 
guns,  is  absolutely  diabolical 

Far  more  cruelty  is  practised  and 
lives  lost  in  the  search  for  ivory  than 
are  ever  lost  in  making  slaves,  and  even 
at  this  distance  of  time  I  can  hardly 
think  of  the  evidence  of  their  cruel  work 
which  we  saw  in  the  forest  without  my 
blood  boiling  in  my  veins. 

Parties  of  sixty  or  seventy  Manyema 
slaves  are  sent  out  armed  with  guns  ; 
these  creep  up  and  surround  a  village 
in  the  night,  and  just  before  morning 
dawns  they  fire  a  volley  into  the  village. 
The  panic-stricken  natives  rush  out, 
abandoning  everything  in  their  flight, 
while  the  Manyema  dash  in  and  loot  the 
village.  A  certain  number  of  men  are 
shot  down  in  the  first  rush  ;  the  women 
and  children  are  captured  and  carried 
off  by  the  slave  raiders.  After  looting 
the  village  the  Manyema  settle  dovni 
there  for  a  few  days,  imtil  all  the  goats, 
chickens,  etc.,  are  eaten.  In  some  cases 
a  few  of  the  women  and  children  are 
given  back  to  the  surviving  natives,  who 
come  timidly  in  to  treat  with  the  ma- 
rauders for  their  ransom  with  such 
tusks  of  ivory  as  they  may  have  hidden 
in  the  forest.  The  Manyema  then  leave 
the  village,  only  to  return  again  and 
carry  on  the  same  tactics  when  they 
think  the  unfortunate  natives  have  again 
collected  a  sufficiently  large  stock  of 
ivory  to  make  it  worth  their  while. 

Mr.  Stanley  has  said  that  we  may 
consider  every  tusk  of  ivory  brought  to 
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the  coast  means  the  death  of  a  whole 
family  of  natives.  Five  tusks  mean  the 
destruction  of  a  village,  and  ten  the  de- 
struction of  a  whole  district.  This  is 
no  exaggeration. 

In  the  forest  we  came  upon  whole 
tribes  and  districts  ruined  and  devas- 
tated ;  there  was  hardly  a  native  hut  left 
standing  in  the  districts  through  which 
the  Manyema  had  left  their  baleful  trail. 
The  natives  in  terror  had  fled  to  the 
woods,  where  they  picked  up  a  living 
upon  roots,  insects,  etc.  As  soon  as  the 
natives  in  their  mad  fear  had  left  the 
neighborhood  of  the  villages,  the  troops 
and  herds  of  elephants,  which  abound 
in  the  forest,  come  in  at  night  and 
trample  down  the  defenceless  fields.  It 
is  surprising  what  a  large  tract  of  ba- 
nana plantations  a  herd  of  elephants 
wiU  trample  down  and  destroy  in  one 
night.  For  three  whole  months  we  had 
been  marching  through  a  district  de- 
vastated by  these  bloodthirsty  Manye- 
ma slave  raiders,  and  it  was  now  that 
we  struck  upon  Kilonga-longa's  camp  at 
Ipoto. 

Khamis,  his  chief,  told  us  that  Kilonga- 
longa  was  then  at  another  station  on  the 
river  Lenda,  over  which  we  had  crossed 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Aruwimi, 
many  days  back  in  the  forest. 

The  Manyema  camp  at  Ipoto  was 
filthy  in  the  extreme  and  very  unhealthy. 
There  were  absolutely  no  sanitary  ar- 
rangements whatever ;  the  people  were 
aU  herded  together  like  animals,  and  the 
smell  of  the  garbage,  decaying  vege- 
table matter,  etc.,  which  was  lying  about 
close  to  the  huts  in  great  heaps,  was 
at  times  perfectly  sickening.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  people  in  the  Manyema 
camp  were  little  more  than  savages,  hav- 
ing been  captured  and  made  slaves  by 
the  Manyema  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date.  The  country  all  round  had  been 
raided  and  devasted  by  the  Manyema, 
and  there  was  not  a  native  village  to  be 
seen  anj'where  within  miles  of  the  settle- 
ment. Khamis  told  us  that  within  a 
radius  of  six  days'  march  from  Ipoto 
there  was  no  food  to  be  got,  the  whole 
country  had  been  raided  by  his  people, 
and  the  natives  had  retired  to  the  woods. 
Baiding  parties  were  still  constantly 
sent  out  and  the  devastated  circle  was 
becoming  larger  and  larger  month  by 


month.  So  much  country  had  been 
laid  waste  that  he  intended  soon  to  de- 
spatch a  strong  party  of  men  under  one 
of  his  chiefs  to  form  a  new  station  in  a 
country  to  the  east  which  had  not  yet 
been  touched.  This  party,  after  estab- 
hshing  itself  securely,  would  send  out 
fresh  raiding  parties  all  round,  until  the 
country,  like  that  round  Ipoto,  had  been 
completely  drained  of  ivory,  women, 
goats,  chickens,  etc.,  and  the  ivory  raid- 
ers would  then  move  off  again  to  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new. 

And  so  this  cruel  work  now  goes  on 
day  after  day  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
forest  of  Africa,  until  the  whole  land  is 
drenched  with  blood,  and  this  fair  coun- 
try is  fast  being  turned  into  a  wilder- 
ness where  the  inhabitants  live  in  fear  of 
their  lives.  The  dusky  warrior  watches 
anxiously,  spear  in  hand,  at  the  entrance 
of  his  village  for  any  signs  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  dreaded  Wa-tomba-tom- 
ba.  The  mother  nervously  clasps  her 
baby  as  she  lies  down  at  night  to  sleep, 
knowing  that  at  any  moment  she  may 
hear  the  sound  of  the  slave  raiders' 
guns,  and  be  forced  to  fly  with  her  little 
one  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  woods. 
It  is  a  picture  which  makes  one  pause 
to  consider  why  this  cruel  work  should 
go  on.  Why  should  not  all  civilized  peo- 
ple band  together  and  say,  "We  will 
not  permit  this  foul  wrong  to  be  done  ?  " 
The  first  question  which  arises  is,  given 
the  wish  of  all  civilized  people  to  go 
hand  in  hand  to  prevent  it,  what  can  be 
done  to  stop  it  ?  how  are  they  to  act  ? 
The  answer  to  that  is  easily  given.  This 
ivory  raiding  is  only  made  possible  be- 
cause the  Arabs  possess  powder  and 
guns ;  were  the  Manyema  only  armed 
as  the  natives  are,  with  spears  or  bows, 
they  would  never  dare  to  go  on  raiding 
expeditions,  for  the  natives  could  hold 
their  own  against  them.  Let  the  traffic 
in  gunpowder  be  stopped,  and  the  slave 
raiding  would  quickly  collapse.  Let 
all  Europeans  who  have  territory  in 
Africa  see  that  no  powder  finds  its  way 
to  the  Arabs.  I  know  it  is  a  hard  thing 
to  do,  for  if  the  ordinary  trade  routes 
along  which  powder  finds  its  way  into 
the  interior  were  stopped  to-morrow,  no 
doubt  a  hundred  new  channels  would 
open  the  next  day.  There  is  no  use 
in  two  or  three  nations  stopping  it ; 
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all  must  band  together  in  solemn  good 
faith,  if  any  good  is  to  be  done. 

In  this  scramble  for  Africa,  where 
France,  England,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Italy,  Portugal,  and  Holland  are  all  tak- 
ing over  great  tracts  of  country,  the  na- 
tives themselves  seem  to  be  the  last  to  be 
thought  of.  As  I  have  said  once  before, 
when  I  see  this  scramble  for  Africa  going 
on,  the  French  saying,  "  Quand  on  veut 
dess^cher  un  marais  on  ne  consulte  pas  les 
grenouilles,"  always  recurs  to  my  mind. 
We  hear  of  the  wonderful  capabilities 
for  trade,  etc.,  which  exist  in  these  mag- 
nificent countries  ;  we  hear  about  its 
being  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  popula- 
tion of  Europe  ;  we  hear  of  one  nation 
quarrelling  about  its  "  rights "  with 
another  nation  ;  but  do  we  ever  hear 
anything  about  the  rights  of  the  natives, 
who  are  the  lawftd  possessors  of  the 
soil  ?  Surely,  if  we  take  theii'  country 
we  at  least  have  some  duties  toward 
them  in  return  ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  first  duty  we  have  toward  them 
is  to  protect  them  from  that  baleful 
private  enterprise  of  "  Christian  Trad- 
ers," who  have  already  brought  a  blight 
on  the  west  coast  by  the  liquor  trafiic, 
and  now  are  in  a  fair  Way  to  depopulate 
the  heart  of  Africa  by  their  accursed 
traffic  in  guns  and  powder.  It  can  only 
be  stopped  by  a  combined,  patient,  and 
vigilant  action  of  all  the  Powers  pos- 
sessing territory  in  Africa.  A  solemn, 
earnest  determination  that  the  unfortu- 
nate Pagans  shall  no  longer  be  sacrificed 
to  the  enterprise  of  "Christians." 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  philanthropy  alone  will  ever  ac- 
complish this  ;  people  would  soon  tire 
of  giving  large  sums  of  money,  and  the 
feeling  of  interest  would  quickly  lan- 
guish. Any  scheme,  to  be  a  success, 
must  be  self-supporting  and  paying,  and 
fair  trade  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
philanthropy,  if  anything  of  value  is  to 
be  accomplished.  The  two  things  are 
not  incompatible,  and  I  often  think  mis- 
sionaries would  gain  more  converts  if 
they  traded  honestly  as  well  as  preached. 
How  is  it  that  Mohammedanism  has 
spread  so  rapidly  in  Africa  ?  I  refuse 
to  believe  it  is  because  Islam  is  a  lower 
religion  than  Christianity,  and  permits 
of  more  license  ;  but  I  firmly  believe  it 
is  because  every  Mohammedan  trader  is 


also  a  teacher,  and  carries  his  Koran 
with  him.  Natives  are  like  children  : 
they  must  first  be  approached  and 
taught  by  things  they  are  accustomed 
to.  They  imderstand  a  just  system  of 
exchange,  which  is,  after  all,  nothing 
but  fair  trade.  Begin  with  this  first,  if 
you  like,  and  you  will  find  they  will  take 
to  the  religious  side  quite  easily  when 
once  you  have  gained  their  confidence. 
I  was  much  struck,  I  regret  to  say,  in 
Africa,  by  the  inferiority  of  the  Protes- 
tant mission  stations  to  those  of  the 
Eoman  Catholics.  The  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries, as  a  rule,  did  not  seem  to 
have  as  many  converts  or  friends  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  had,  and 
I  attribute  it  partly  to  this  cause. 

The  first  thing  a  Roman  Catholic 
missionary  does  in  Central  Africa,  af- 
ter building  his  house,  is  to  clear  the 
ground,  plant  beautiful  gardens,  and 
cultivate  fields.  The  natives  understand 
this,  and  there  is  at  once  a  common  in- 
terest between  them,  and  a  friendly 
footing  is  established.  The  natives 
gain  confidence,  and  the  missionaries 
are  then  able  to  speak  to  them  on  the 
subject  nearest  their  hearts.  The  Prot- 
estant missions  I  have  seen,  with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four,  have  scarcely 
any  reaUy  fine  gardens  or  fields.  Is  it 
not  the  same  as  teaching  children  in  a 
Kindergarten  ?  When  their  lessons  are 
about  the  common  objects  they  know, 
how  infinitely  more  interesting  they 
find  them,  and  how  much  less  of  a  task  ? 

I  remember  Miss  Thackeray,  the  gen- 
tle, earnest  director  of  the  Universities' 
Mission  in  Zanzibar,  telling  me  about 
the  slaves  she  had  sent  to  her  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  British  Navy  who  had  cap- 
tured Arab  slave-dhows  and  released  the 
slaves.  She  told  me  when  they  first 
came  to  her  they  were  Uke  frightened 
animals,  and  how  she  used  to  take  them 
out  alone  into  the  beautiful  gardens  and 
fields  roimd  the  Mission  Station  of  Sim- 
ba-m'bweni,  and  show  them  the  growing 
com,  the  flowers,  squirrels,  and  birds, 
and  all  common  objects  they  were  ac- 
customed to.  They  were  at  once  quiet- 
ed and  soothed,  and  gradually  gained 
confidence. 

She  told  me  how  she  had  once  asked 
a  little  slave-girl,  who  appeared  to  be 
greatly  terrified  when  she  was  first  given 
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over  into  her  care,  what  made  her  so 
frightened.  The  dusky  little  maid  an- 
swered, "  Oh,  lady,  I  thought  when  you 
took  me  you  were  going  to  kill  me  and  eat 
me."  "But  why?"  asked  Miss  Thack- 
eray. "  Because,  lady,  your  face  was  so 
white  and  your  nose  so  long."  "And 
what  made  you  trust  me  first  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Thackeray.  The  little  maid  an- 
swered, unhesitatingly,  "Because  you 
showed  me  the  trees  and  birds  and  corn- 
fields, and  I  saw  you  were  like  us  and 
cared  for  such  things." 

And  this  makes  me  think  it  is  the 
want  of  sympathy  between  Eiu'opeans 
and  Negroes  which  causes  the  two  to 
stand  so  far  apart ;  once  have  a  common 
sympathy,  and  everything  else  wiU  fol- 
low. 

And  so  I  say,  let  fair  trade  and  mission 
work  go  hand  in  hand  together  ;  just  ex- 
change will  be  the  common  sympathy, 
and  reHgion  will  follow  naturally. 

It  was  on  October  18th  that  we  en- 
tered Ipoto,  the  Arab  settlement  in 
charge  of  Khamis,  the  Manyema  chief  ; 
we  had  taken  twelve  days  to  reach  it, 
having  left  Nelson's  starvation  camp  on 
October  6th. 

On  our  arrival  the  Manyema  appeared 
sympathetic  and  friendly.  Khamis  sent 
us  two  goats  as  a  present  and  a  basket 
of  Indian  com,  which  being  divided  gave 
us  twenty-seven  heads  of  com  each.  He 
also  gave  Stanley  a  good-sized  hut  and 
a  smaller  one  was  given  to  Stairs,  Parke, 
and  myself.  The  huts  were  vn-etchedly 
made  of  leaves  and  rough  boards,  the 
floors  were  of  mud  and  very  uneven  ; 
the  roof  low,  and  the  whole  hut  was  very 
dirty  and  full  of  vermin.  But  to  the 
latter  we  had  long  been  accustomed  and 
our  clothes  were  infested  with  them. 

The  amount  of  com  given  to  our  men 
was  scanty,  four  heads  of  com  apiece 
was  given  out  to  them  until  Mr.  Stanley 
could  make  arrangements  with  Khamis 
for  buying  food.  There  was  great  diffi- 
culty about  this,  for  some  weeks  before 
a  canoe  containing  all  our  money  in  the 
shape  of  cloth,  beads,  brass  wire,  etc, 
had  been  upset  in  the  river,  which  was 
so  rapid  that  we  had  been  unable  to  re- 
cover any  of  our  bales  ;  all  our  large 
supplies  were  behind  at  Yambuya,  in 
charge  of  Major  Barttelot. 


Meanwhile  Mr.  Stanley  did  all  he  could 
to  obtain  food  for  the  starving  people 
from  the  Manyema.  He  gave  them  hand- 
some presents  of  various  sorts  ;  a  gold 
watch  and  chain,  a  revolver,  a  blanket  or 
two  and  such  things,  in  order  to  gain 
their  good-will  and  enable  him  to  make 
terms  with  them  for  feeding  the  men. 
He  also  tried  to  persuade  Khamis  to 
lend  him  a  band  of  men  to  carry  relief 
to  Nelson.  Khamis  promised  he  should 
have  the  men  directly  he  could  spare 
them,  which  woidd  be  in  two  days,  when 
he  expected  one  of  his  raiding  parties  to 
return.  With  this  promise  he  had  to  be 
contented.  In  the  afternoon  the  Man- 
yema brought  beans  and  Indian  corn 
with  a  few  chickens  and  bananas  to  sell ; 
after  their  first  small  present  had  been 
given  they  told  us  they  would  give  us 
nothing  more,  but  we  must  pay  for  every- 
thing. 

We  ransacked  our  boxes  and  turned 
everything  out  to  see  if  there  was  any- 
thing which  would  strike  their  fancy, 
and  we  were  soon  in  the  humihating  po- 
sition of  trying,  Hke  shopmen,  to  lay  out 
our  goods  so  that  they  would  show  to  the 
best  advantage.  Such  poor  clothes  as 
we  had  we  turned  out.  What  a  rag  fair 
it  was  !  Stairs  would  be  trying  to  tempt 
some  fat,  well-fed  Manyema  slave  to 
exchange  a  few  heads  of  com  for  a 
scarlet  cummerbund  (waist-belt),  the 
brightness  of  which  he  thought  might 
attract  the  fancy  of  his  wife.  I,  hiding 
the  holes  as  well  as  I  covdd,  woidd  be 
trjT-ng  to  get  some  sort  of  a  bid  for  a 
tattered  jersey,  or  an  old  flannel  shirt 
without  any  sleeves  ;  while  Parke,  dear 
soul,  with  an  insinuating  smile  which 
would  have  charmed  a  bird  off  a  twig,  was 
trying  to  persuade  a  woman  to  give  him 
a  small  basket  of  beans  in  exchange  for  an 
old  tattered  pair  of  duck  trousers,  which 
he  said  he  was  sure  would  fit  her  hus- 
band beautifully.  He  was  holding  them 
up  and  artfully  trying  to  hide  from  her 
the  fact  that  they  were  patched  in  the  seat 
with  a  piece  of  an  old  blue  and  white 
checked  coverlet !  But  it  was  of  no  use, 
for  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  Manyema  spied 
out  the  holes  and  rents,  and  we  had  to 
lower  our  prices  in  the  most  heart-rend- 
ing manner ! 

For  a  whole  week  I  remember  Parke 
tried  to  get  rid  of  those  old  trousers,  he 
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used  to  send  Muftah,  his  boy,  out  with 
them  regularly  three  or  foui*  times  a 
day  to  take  them  round  the  village  and 
see  if  he  could  not  get  a  purchaser.  Af- 
ter a  day  or  two  the  appearance  of  Muf- 
tah and  the  trousers  used  to  be  the  sig- 
nal for  roars  of  laughter  from  the 
Manyema,  but  at  length  they  got  tired 
of  them  and  used  to  shut  their  doors 
indignantly  in  Muftah's  face  when  they 
saw  him  coming.  Muftah  himself  at 
last  became  sick  of  them,  and  disposed 
of  them  to  a  slave  for  two  heads  of  In- 
dian com  and  a  handful  of  beans,  and 
received  a  severe  reprimand  from  Parke 
for  disposing  of  so  valuable  an  article 
of  clothing  for  such  a  contemptible 
price. 

Ah,  well !  it  was  a  good  thing  that  even 
in  those  days  we  could  sometimes  laugh. 

The  best  price  we  ever  got  for  any- 
thing was  for  four  empty  brandy  bot- 
tles, which  Stairs,  who  had  a  mania  for 
storing  up  rubbish,  had  foi-tunately 
saved.  For  the  first  bottle  we  had 
asked  the  modest  sum  of  ten  heads  of 
com  ;  this  was  immediately  paid,  and 
several  people  came  to  try  and  buy  a 
bottle.  Seeing  how  much  bottles  were 
in  request,  we  at  once  raised  our  prices, 
and  invented  a  sliding  scale,  and  for  the 
fourth  bottle  got  the  wonderful  price  of 
thirty  head  of  com  and  a  basket  of  beans. 
It  was  surprising  that  bottles  shovild 
have  fetched  such  high  prices,  for  Parke, 
for  his  mess  uniform  coat  and  waistcoat 
was  able  to  get  a  few  bananas  only.  It 
was  purchased  by  a  big,  fat  Manyema 
chief,  who  was  rather  struck  with  the 
red  cloth  and  brass  buttons.  We  used 
to  see  him  proudly  parading  the  camp 
in  the  short  jacket.  He  could  only  just 
button  it  across  his  chest ;  the  peak  be- 
hind about  reached  to  the  small  of  his 
back,  and  the  bottom  of  the  waistcoat 
ended  too  soon,  so  that  there  was  a 
broad  roll  of  tight  black  skin  very  much 
en  evidence  between  the  bottom  of  the 
waistcoat  and  the  top  of  his  loin-cloth. 
However,  he  used  to  think  himself  a 
great  swell,  and  was  the  admiration  of 
all  the  women. 

Among  things  whicl^  Sold  wonder- 
fully well  were  needles.  Before  leav- 
ing for  Africa  a  lady  had  presented  me 
with  an  enormous  housewife  which  con- 
tained   several   hundreds   of    needles. 


The  Manyema  women  came  in  numbers 
to  buy  these,  and  these  needles  alone 
kept  me  in  food  for  four  days.  Scissors, 
knives,  looking-glasses,  mosquito  nets, 
and  anytliing  which  took  their  fancy 
went  in  those  days  to  feed  ourselves  and 
our  servants,  until  we  were  stripped 
bare  of  almost  all  that  we  had.  Ah ! 
the  humiliation  of  it  all,  to  see  the  fat, 
sleek  Manyema  slaves  looking  scorn- 
fully at  the  poor  little  rags  we  were  of- 
fering for  sale,  as  they  passed  some  rude 
jest  among  their  fellows  which  provoked 
a  laugh  at  our  poverty-stricken  kits. 
Himger  and  Central  Airica  are  great 
levellers  of  pride  and  caste. 

Mr.  Stanley,  too,  had  gi-eat  difficulty 
in  getting  any  com  for  the  men.  The 
Manyema  chiefs  proved  so  obdurate  to 
our  appeals  to  them  for  food  to  feed 
the  men  that  our  Zanzibaris  began 
stealing  corn  from  the  fields,  and  at 
last,  driven  to  madness  by  hunger,  took 
to  selling  their  rifles  and  ammunition  to 
the  Manyema.  This  was  just  what  the 
Manyema  had  been  aiming  at ;  they  had 
almost  from  the  first  determined  to 
starve  the  men  into  selling  them  their 
rifles.  The  loss  of  our  rifles  meant 
death  to  the  whole  caravan,  but  still, 
in  spite  of  punishments  and  warnings, 
the  men  continued  to  get  rid  of  their 
rifles  secretly  to  the  Manyema,  until  it 
seemed  that  the  expedition  was  on  the 
verge  of  destniction.  At  length,  a  man 
was  caught  in  the  act  of  selling  his  rifle, 
and  he  was  tried  by  court-martial  and 
hanged.  This  had  the  effect  of  stopping 
the  wholesale  loss  of  guns,  but  men  who 
are  starving  have  no  reasoning  powers, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  take  the  guns 
away  from  all  our  men,  and  store  them 
in  our  hut. 

For  some  days  after  our  arrival  at 
Ipoto  we  had  heard  no  news  of  the 
chiefs  we  had  sent  ahead  seventeen  days 
before,  but  at  last,  on  the  twenty-second 
day  after  they  had  left  us,  they  reached 
us,  accompanied  by  the  faithful  Uledi. 
They  were  all  fearfully  pulled  down  and 
greatly  changed.  Alsasi,  the  Lion's  son, 
who  was  formerly  a  laughing,  jolly  little 
fellow,  was  like  a  diffierent  man,  and 
though  we  eventually  brought  him  out 
with  us  to  Zanzibar  he  did  not  recover 
his  spirits,  and  was  never  the  same  again. 

It  appeared  they  had  wandered  along 
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the  south  bank  of  the  Aruwimi,  and  had 
existed  upon  toadstools  only,  till,  find- 
ing no  trace  of  the  Arabs,  they  had 
turned  back  and  had  encountered  the 
boat's  crew,  who  were  bringing  the  boat 
up  the  river  over  the  rapids.  Uledi  had 
taken  them  on  board,  landed  them  on 
the  north  side,  and  had  escorted  them 
up  to  the  Manyema  camp. 

One  day  we  heard  a  great  firing  of 
guns  and  thought  it  was  the  raiding 
party  we  were  anxiously  waiting  for 
who  were  arriving,  but  it  turned  out 
to  be  a  native  chief  who  some  Manyema 
were  escorting  into  the  camp.  He  was 
the  chief  of  a  country  near  by,  and  for 
seven  months  had  been  fighting  the 
Arabs,  but  he  had  now  come  in  to  try 
and  make  terms  with  them,  bringing 
Khamis  a  present  of  two  magnificent 
tusks  of  ivory.  I  went  round  to  see 
him  after  he  had  arrived,  for  I  had 
never  yet  seen  a  bush  native  on  a 
friendly  footing.  I  found  the  old  chief 
(Sultan  he  called  himself)  sitting,  smok- 
ing a  long  pipe,  on  an  antelope's  skin 
on  the  veranda  of  Khamis's  house. 

He  was  the  most  repulsive-looking 
old  object  I  ever  saw.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  spotted  deer-skin  and  had  a  bat- 
tered iron  crown  on  his  head.  He  had 
absolutely  no  nose  and  his  eyes  were 
bleared  and  shifty-looking  ;  he  spoke  in 
a  wheezy  voice,  saying  a  few  mumbling 
words  and  then  stopping  to  suck  at  his 
pipe  or  spit  copiously  upon  the  ground. 
His  followers,  who  were  seated  round 
him,  were  rather  fine-looking  men,  they 
all  had  their  faces  tattooed,  and  examined 
me  and  my  clothes  in  astonishment,  for 
I  was  the  first  white  man  they  had  ever 
seen.  It  is  curious  that  a  crown  should 
be  one  of  the  insignia  of  royalty  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  forest  of  Central 
Africa,  where  no  breath  of  civiHzation 
has  ever  penetrated.  We  had  come  fre- 
quently upon  these  beaten-iron  crowns 
in  the  native  huts,  and  had  always  been 
told  by  the  natives  that  they  belonged 
to  the  chief  of  the  village  or  country. 

The  next  day  the  long -looked -for 
raiding-party  arrived,  and  Khamis  said 
he  coiild  give  Mr.  Stanley  some  men  the 
next  day  to  carry  relief  to  Nelson. 

That  night  Mr.  Stanley  sent  for  me 
and  told  me  I  was  to  return  with  a 


certain  number  of  my  men,  and  such 
Manyema  as  Khamis  wovild  give  me,  and 
march  back  to  Nelson's  relief  as  fast  as  I 
could.  He  told  me  that  the  day  after  I 
started  he  intended  to  start  on  toward 
the  lake,  taking  Stairs  with  him.  Parke 
was  to  be  left  in  the  Manj'ema  camp  to 
look  after  the  sick.  After  bringing  Nel- 
son up  to  the  Manyema  camp  I  was  to  hur- 
ry on  after  Mr.  Stanley  with  such  men  as 
I  had  with  me,  and  try  to  reach  him  be- 
fore he  gained  the  open  country.  I  had 
knovm  for  some  days  that  I  was  to  be 
sent  on  this  mission,  and  had  carefully 
got  together  a  small  supply  of  flour,  as 
there  was  no  food  of  any  sort  to  be  got 
in  the  wildemess  through  which  I  must 
pass  on  my  way  to  Nelson's  camp. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Stanley's  letter 
of  instructions  which  he  handed  to  me 
before  starting. 

"  Arab  Camp, 

October  24,  1887. 

"Dear  Mr.  Jephson  :  I  present  you 
with  a  few  memoranda  as  a  reminder 
of  what  you  have  been  so  good  as  to 
promise  to  perform. 

"  1st.  You  vnQ.  take  ten  men,  inclusive 
of  Eajab-bin-Jumah,  and  accompany  the 
Manyema  party  to  the  rehef  of  Captain 
Nelson  and  his  party  at  the  camp  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Ituri  River,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Ihuru  River. 

"  2d.  The  route  to  be  taken  is  from 
here  down  to  the  boat,  which  will  trans- 
port you  and  your  party  across  the 
Ituri  River. 

"  3d.  You  will  then  turn  down  river 
along  the  south  bank  until  you  strike 
our  road,  which  by  its  markings  and 
cuttings  you  will  easily  distinguish. 

"  4th.  On  arrival  at  the  little  river, 
crossed  by  a  big  log,  where  our  runa- 
ways left  us,  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
search  for  some  traces  of  the  box  of 
Emin  Pasha's  boots.  If  you  meet  with 
any  of  the  deserters  bind  them  sure  and 
fast. 

"5th.  It  is  impossible  to  surmise 
what  may  have  befallen  Nelson's  party. 
Many  may  have  deserted,  many  may 
have  died.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may 
have  been  more  fortimate  than  we  and 
found  food.  Murabo  has  cheered  me 
greatly  by  saying  that  he  directed  Uma- 
ri  where  to  find  food.  If  so,  well,  and 
yet  I  fear.     On  arrival  take  down  the 
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names  of  all  alive  at  the  camp.  Check 
ofif  those  able  to  follow  you  back  to  this 
camp.  Those  unable  to  follow  must 
struggle  the  best  way  they  can.  The 
relief  party  by  no  means  will  wait,  nor 
can  any  help  be  obtained  for  love  or 
money  for  their  carnage  here.  Even  if 
Nelson  is  unable  to  follow,  I  fear  that 
imless  you  can  bribe  the  Zanzibaris  to 
carry  him,  both  you  and  he  will  find  it 
difficult  to  reach  this  place. 

"  6th.  On  arrival  at  Nelson's  you  must 
exercise  your  best  discretion  as  to  what 
we  can  do  without,  and  what  is  indis- 
pensable. From  Nelson's  list  I  pick  out 
the  following  as  indispensable  to  us  : 

Remington  boxes 45 

Maxim  gun 3 

Nelson"  s  personal  effects 3 

Riflt^s  30,  loads 6 

Maxim  effects 1 

Brass-rod  boxes 5 

Boat  boxes,  say 2 

(Here,  take  what  is  necessary.  If  you 
have  fifty  bolts  and  washers  more  than 
what  tlie  boat  has  in  now  I  think  you 
have  enough.) 

Sounding  line 1 

Hoes  and  axes 2 

Bag  of  flags 1 

69 

"Bottom  boards,  extra  rowlocks, 
plates,  etc.,  reject  if  you  cannot  carry. 
I  trust  to  you  to  do  your  best.  The  re- 
lief party  will  march  quickly,  and  I  give 
eleven  days  for  your  going  and  return- 
ing. After  all  have  been  landed  on  this 
side  at  the  landing-place,  you  can  then, 
imless  there  are  strong  reasons  for  wait- 
ing a  little,  take  the  boat  to  pieces  and 
carry  section  by  section  up  to  the  Arab 
village,  leaving  it  with  NelsOn  and  Parke. 
Take  the  spanners  with  you,  cold  chisel, 
hammer,  auger,  or  chisel  you  may  have. 
Then  collect  every  man  the  doctor  de- 
clares really  fit  for  travel.  I  fancy  you 
will  have  thirty.  Boat's  crew,  ten  men, 
your  own  party  ten,  and  two  boys, 
Umari  and  some  seven  or  eight  of  his 
men,  and  perhaps  four  or  five  of  the 
party  left  here  by  me  convalescent  and 
recovered,  such  as  M'gongeni,  Uledi 
Nakhoda,  Baraka,  etc.  Then  get  some 
of  them  here  to  show  the  road  out  of 
the  village  which  we  took  as  far  as  the 
forest — our  traces  will  then  be  clear 
enough  for  your  following  us. 


"  Take  the  five  loads  of  brass  rods, 
and  for  prudence  sake  take  two  boxes  of 
ammunition.  One  load  between  two 
men  for  rapid  marching,  that  you  may 
overhaul  us  before  we  get  too  far. 
There  is  no  likelihood  we  shall  stop  any- 
where until  we  get  well  out  of  this  fam- 
ine-stricken district.  You  don't  want 
to  take  a  tent  with  you,  except  a  tarpaul- 
ing  when  you  come  after  us. 

"And  for  God's  sake  don't  forget  to 
bring  the  bag  of  flags  with  you,  for  its 
absence  may  be  fatal  to  some  of  us,  in- 
asmuch as  we  may  be  shot  at  without 
a  flag  (in  Emin's  province),  as  through 
Williams's  folly  it  was  left  behind. 
"  Yours  faithfully 

"  Henry  M.  Stanley. 

"  To  A.  MOUNTENEY  JePHSON,  EsQ. 

"  p.  S. — Select  the  best  axes  on  arrival 
here  and  bring  them  on  with  you,  as  well 
as  hoes. 

"H.  M.  S." 

On  October  the  26th  I  started  off  to 
relieve  Nelson.  Mr.  Stanley  gave  me  a 
small  supply  of  flour  and  two  chickens 
for  Nelson,  it  was  all  he  could  manage 
to  scrape  together,  but  fortunately  I 
had  managed  to  collect  a  fair  amount 
of  com,  which  with  care  I  might  make 
last  twelve  days,  especially  if  I  eked  out 
this  scanty  supply  with  such  roots  or 
toadstools  as  I  might  be  able  to  pick  up 
on  the  way.  On  parting,  Mr.  Stanley 
gave  me  a  few  more  words  of  instruc- 
tion and  warned  me  to  be  very  careful 
how  I  treated  the  men  imtil  I  had  re- 
lieved Nelson  and  passed  the  Manyema 
camp  ;  after  that  he  told  me  I  was  to 
hurry  them  up  as  much  as  I  coidd,  for 
if  once  he  got  out  into  the  open  country 
before  I  caught  him  up,  I  should  not  be 
able  to  follow  him.  He  told  me  what  I 
was  to  do  if  by  chance  I  should  arrive 
too  late  and  find  that  Nelson  had  per- 
ished. He  seemed  greatly  affected  at  the 
possibility  of  such  a  thing.  He  wished 
me  good  luck  and  I  started  off,  clenching 
my  teeth  with  the  feeling  I  had  a  hard 
task  before  me,  though  it  was  a  mission 
I  was  glad  to  be  sent  on. 

It  was  1.30  before  we  got  clear  of  the 
Manyema  camp.  On  reaching  the  river 
I  found  Uledi  and  the  boat's  crew  wait- 
ing to  ferry  us  over  to  the  other  side 
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of  the  river,  and  by  5  o'clock  the  whole 
party,  seventy  in  aU,  was  transported  ; 
we  camped  for  the  night  and  I  gave  out 
thirty  rounds  of  ammunition  to  each 
man.  I  rigged  up  a  tent  out  of  a  tar- 
pauling  and  put  the  bag  of  food  I  was 
carrying  to  Nelson  under  my  pillow,  for 
the  men  were  stiU  in  such  a  hiingry 
state  that  it  was  unsafe  to  trust  it  out  of 
my  sight. 

Next  morning  I  was  up  before  dawn 
and  got  the  men  off  as  soon  as  it  was 
light  enough  to  see  the  path ;  I  took 
my  place  in  the  rear,  closely  following 
the  man  who  was  carrying  our  food. 
There  had  been  heavy  rain  in  the  night, 
and  the  track  was  in  a  very  bad  condition 
for  travelling  ;  there  were  numerous  riv- 
ers to  cross,  which  I  just  waded  through, 
as  I  did  not  care  to  ask  the  men  in  their 
weakened  state  to  carry  me  across  ;  they 
needed  all  their  strength  for  rapid  march- 
ing. At  noon  we  reached  the  camp  where 
we  had  crossed  over  to  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  when,  two  weeks  before,  we 
were  trying  to  find  our  way  to  the  Arabs. 
The  arrow-marks  on  the  trees  were  still 
quite  fresh  and  plain,  pointing  the  way 
across  the  river;  but  Mr.  Stanley's  in- 
structions to  Khamis  Parry,  which  were 
written  in  ink  on  a  blazed  tree,  were 
hardly  legible  now  from  rain  and  ex- 
posure. Soon  after  this  a  terrific  thun- 
derstorm came  on,  which  made  the  road 
still  worse,  and  we  constantly  sank  up  to 
our  knees  in  the  thick  mud  in  which  the 
elephants  or  hippopotami  had  been 
wallowing.  My  boots,  which  were  worn 
out  and  had  nearly  parted  with  their 
soles,  were  constantly  pulled  off  my  feet, 
and  I  had  every  now  and  then  to  stop 
and  hunt  for  them  in  the  mud.  We 
reached  one  of  our  old  camps  at  4.20 
o'clock,  and  I  found,  to  my  annoyance, 
that  the  Manyema  had  crept  into  the 
little  huts  which  were  stiU  standing 
and  refused  to  go  on.  It  was  of  no  use 
attempting  to  move  them,  and  as  the 
thunderstorm  was  raging  harder  than 
ever  I  reluctantly  got  my  tarpauling 
rigged  up  for  the  night,  having  done 
three  and  one-half  of  our  former  march- 
es in  the  day.  My  boy  was  just  able 
to  kindle  a  small  handful  of  fire  in  my 
tent,  with  a  little  dry  firewood,  which 
he  found  in  one  of  the  old  huts.  He 
made  a  plateful  of  porridge,  which  we 


shared  together  in  the  smoky  atmos- 
phere of  my  tent.  There  we  sat  in  the 
dark,  in  cheerless  dampness,  while  the 
storm  raged  around  us.  The  dazzling 
lightning  flashed  vividly  among  the  trees, 
the  thunder  rolled  and  shook  the  earth, 
and  the  hurricane  lashed  and  ground 
the  tree -tops  furiously.  Giant  trees 
crashed  around  us,  the  whole  mighty 
forest  groaned  and  wailed  as  if  pos- 
sessed by  demons,  while  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents  and  soon  turned  the  camp  into 
a  swamp.  It  was  at  such  times  that  one 
most  realized  the  full  horrors  of  our 
forest  march.  For  then  sad  thoughts 
would  rise  up  in  my  mind  as  I  sat  brood- 
ing there  over  the  hard  deaths  of  our 
faithful  men  ;  of  the  expedition  split  up 
and  divided  into  four  separate  parts  ;  of 
Mr.  Stanley  marching  on  toward  the 
plain,  every  day  farther  and  farther  from 
me  ;  and  then,  above  all,  the  one  absorb- 
ing thought  which  filled  my  mind,  "  Is 
Nelson  alive,  or  shall  I  be  too  laite  ?  "  It 
was  then  one  asked  one's  self,  "  How  long 
is  this  to  last  ?  Shall  we  ever  again  see 
light  and  home  ?  " 

At  such  times  in  life  a  man  feels  he 
would  give  anything  if  he  could  again 
possess  the  simple,  unquestioning  faith 
of  his  childhood.  I  am  not  much  given 
to  psalm-singing  or  quoting  poetry,  but 
I  remember  that  night,  as  I  sat  in  my 
tent,  unable  to  sleep  from  anxiety  and 
care,  an  old  hymn  which  I  must  have 
learnt  in  the  nursery  kept  recurring  to 
my  mind,  and  carried  with  it  a  certain 
amount  of  comfort. 

However,  this  feeling  soon  passes.  I 
was  up  early  to  get  the  people  started  at 
daylight,  and  the  broodings  of  last  night 
were  soon  forgotten  in  work.  It  is 
wonderful  how  responsibility  steadies 
one,  and  the  feeling  that  for  the  time 
being  everything  depends  on  one's  self 
prevents  one  from  ever  giving  in  ;  it  is 
only  when  one  feels  that  one  is  useless, 
or  there  is  a  lull  in  the  work,  that 
gloomy  feelings  creep  in  to  wony  and 
depress  one.  Well,  we  got  off  by  day- 
Hght,  and  I  hoped  to  do  a  long  day's 
march,  and,  if  possible,  to  reach  Nelson's 
camp  that  day,  even  if  we  had  to  travel 
in  the  dark.  But,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
in  Africa,  I  was  disappointed.  In  my 
journal,  under  the  date  of  October  27th, 
I  read  the  following  words  : 
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«'  The  Manyema  promised  to  go  far  We  had  spent  three  miserable  days  of 
to-dav,  but  at  a  place  near  where  I  had  hunger  and  uncertainty  there,  with  the 
before  returned  to  mend  the  boat,  when    men  lying  in    their    shelters  at  night 


'  One  day  we  heard  a  great  firing  of  guns." — Page  506. 


I  was  nearly  dropping  from  hunger, 
they  all  stopped,  saying  they  were  hun- 
gry and  must  go  and  look  for  fungus 
and  climb  the  trees  in  search  of  fruit ; 
the  consequence  was,  I  pushed  on  with 
my  own  men,  leaving  them  to  follow. 
When  I  got  to  the  place  where  our  de- 
serters had  left  us  with  their  loads,  I 
searched  all  around  to  see  if  I  could  find 
any  traces  of  Emin  Pasha's  boots,  or  any- 
thing else  they  might  have  thrown  away 
from  their  loads,  which  they  had  prob- 
ably opened  to  see  what  they  contained. 
After  searching  for  some  time  and  find- 
ing no  traces  of  the  loads,  we  started  on 
and  reached  our  camp,  opposite  the 
island  where  Feruzi  Ali  had  received  his 
death-wound,  at  about  one  o'clock,  the 
Manyema  coming  in  about  half  an  hour 
after.  They  brought  with  them  some 
fungus  and  a  little  fruit,  and  asked  me 
to  allow  them  to  halt  an  hour  to  enable 
them  to  rest  and  cook  it.  I,  too,  had 
gathered  a  little  fungus,  which  I  found 
by  the  path  ;  so  we  halted  and  had  it 
cooked.  I  was  so  hoping  to  get  to  Nel- 
son to-day,  and  now  we  cannot  possibly 
reach  him  till  to-morrow  morning.  The 
old  camp  looked  very  dismal  indeed. 
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groaning  all  round  us.  I  never  expected 
to  see  it  again.  This  going  over  the 
scenes  of  our  sufferings,  when  the  re- 
membrance of  them  is  so  vivid  in  our 
minds,  is  very  depressing,  the  more  so 
to  me  that  I  feel  w^e  are  going  on  a  mis- 
sion which  may  turn  out  to  have  a  very 
sad  ending,  for  we  know  not  what  may 
have  happened  to  Nelson,  and  we  are 
not  safely  through  our  prospects  of  star- 
vation yet.  At  this  rate  I  shall  never 
catch  up  with  Mr.  Stanley.  I  had  my 
food  cooked  just  where  Stairs,  Parke, 
and  I  had  had  our  food  cooked  before, 
and  had  talked  so  dismally  over  the  fire, 
on  the  night  of  my  birthday,  October  8th, 
which  was  about  the  most  miserable  one 
I've  ever  spent.  We  had  talked  of  the 
poor  chance  Nelson  had  of  being  re- 
lieved yet  awhile,  yet  we  none  of  us 
expected  his  relief  would  be  so  long  in 
coming.  As  I  march  along  I  make  all 
sorts  of  conjectures  as  to  whether  I  shall 
find  Nelson  alive  ;  I  should  like  to  march 
from  morning  till  night  to  solve  the 
question  quickly,  but  I  dare  not  press 
my  men,  in  their  weakened  condition 
and  with  their  scanty  diet,  to  do  too 
much." 
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That  night  I  camped  at  dark  only 
four  and  a  half  hours'  march  from  Nel- 
son's camp  ;  I  find  that  day's  march 
fairly  clearly  described  in  my  journal,  as 
follows : 

"  October  28th. — Almost  before  it  was 
light  I  started  the  people  oif,  but  in  my 
feverish  anxiety  to  reach  Nelson's  camp 
I  hurried  on  with  one  man  only,  and 
soon  got  far  beyond  my  people,  whom  I 
told  to  follow  me  as  quickly  as  they 
could. 

"How  vivid  ever}'  incident  of  that  mis- 
erable march  appeared  as  I  passed  place 
after  place  where  we  had  had  such  diffi- 
culty in  urging  forward  our  starving 
people  who  were  carrying  the  boat. 
Here  was  the  stream  which  had  taken 
us  so  much  time  and  trouble  to  get  the 
boat  sections  across,  and  there  was  the 
bank  with  the  fallen  tree  up  which  we 
had  had  to  drag  the  loads  and  cut  our 
way  through  the  bush.  Here,  on  the 
road,  we  passed  three  skeletons  ;  they 


have  happened  at  Nelson's  camp.  The 
bodies  were  eaten  clean  by  the  red  ants 
which  abounded  in  the  forest,  and  I 
could  only  recognize  who  the  men  were 
by  such  poor  cloths  as  stiU  remained 
folded  round  the  waists  of  the  skele- 
tons ;  we  had  passed  several  farther 
back  on  the  road.  They  were  grim  re- 
minders of  the  days  of  starvation  when 
we  were  wandering  on  hopelessly  in 
search  of  food,  and  until  I  saw  these 
proofs  of  our  hunger  I  hardly  realized 
how  bad  had  been  our  case,  and  how 
narrowly  had  the  whole  caravan  escaped 
annihilation.  The  man  Borafia,  who 
was  with  me,  was  one  of  the  very  men 
who  had  helped  to  carry  the  boat,  and 
at  several  bad  places  he  said,  'Look, 
master,  do  you  remember  the  trouble 
we  had  here  ? '  or  '  See,  B'wana  Bubarika, 
this  is  the  place  where  Ferhani  fell 
under  his  load  and  we  carried  him  into 
camp.'  All  was  passed  hj  rapidly  to- 
day as  I  marched  quickly  along  through 


The  women  of  the  forest  march  in  a  stooping  posture. — Page  613. 


were  probably  some  of  the  men  we  had 
left  in  Nelson's  camp,  who  tried  to  follow 
us  but  had  fallen  by  the  wayside  from 
hunger  and  exhaustion.  It  gave  one  a 
fresh  feeling  of  horror  at  what  might 


bushes  and  streams,  regardless  of  any- 
thing, so  that  my  patched  old  clothes 
were  soon  split  and  torn  and  my  knick- 
erbockers hung  in  tatters  from  my 
knees.     I  picked  up  any  fungus  or  fruit 
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which  I  saw  growing  near  the  path,  un- 
til I  had  my  hat  and  handkerchief  full 
of  toadstools,  for  I  knew  well  that  every 


soon  got  to  camp.  As  I  entered  it  not 
a  sound  was  to  be  heard  but  the  groans 
of  two  men  djring  in  a  hut  close  by ;  the 


'  Here,  on  the  road,  we  passed  three  skeletons." — Page  510. 


atom  of  food  I  could  get  would  be 
wanted  by  Nelson  and  the  starving  peo- 
ple. As  I  neared  Nelson's  camp  my 
anxiety  to  know  his  fate  became  intense, 
and  with  labored  breath  I  hurried  on 
faster  and  faster,  with  a  feeling  in  my 
throat  that  was  almost  phj'sical  pain. 

"  When  we  were  within  about  half  a 
mile  of  the  camp  we  suddenly  came  on 
a  half-starved  man  wearily  searching  for 
tree  beans  or  fungus  ;  it  was  Abdidlah, 
one  of  the  sick  men  whom  we  had  left 
with  Nelson.  For  the  first  few  moments 
he  regarded  us  with  a  kind  of  dazed 
surprise.  Eagerly  we  plied  him  with 
questions,  and  learned  that  Nelson  was 
alive  but  almost  done  for,  and  was  in 
the  last  straits  of  hunger.  Without 
waiting  to  hear  more  I  pushed  on  and 


whole  place  looked  melancholy  and  de- 
serted. 

"I  came  slowly  round  the  tent  and 
found  Nelson  quietly  sitting  there.  He 
started  up  with  an  exclamation  of  as- 
tonishment, and  we  clasped  hands." 

Thus,  twenty-two  days  after  we  had 
left  him,  I  found  him  still  at  his  post. 
Mr.  Stanley  has  compared  him  to  the 
Roman  soldier  found  standing  at  his 
post  after  the  destruction  of  Pompeii. 
I  immediately  had  one  of  the  two 
chickens  I  had  with  me  put  down  to  the 
fire,  and  some  porridge  was  soon  sim- 
mering in  the  pot.  After  seeing  the 
food  being  got  ready,  I  returned  to  Nel- 
son's tent  to  hear  his  experiences  during 
the  twenty-two  days  he  had  been  left, 
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Nelson  started   up  with  an  exclamation  of  astonishment,   and  we  clasped   hands."— Page  511. 


while  Borafia  went  round  the  camp  to 
see  his  friends.  After  about  two  hours 
my  people  came  into  the  camp,  and  aU 
crowded  round  Nelson's  tent  to  greet 
hira.  The  state  of  the  camp  was  piti- 
able. We  had  left  fifty-six  men  with 
Nelson,  and  oif  mustering  the  survivors 
I  found  there  were  only  six  left,  and  two 
of  these  were  lost  in  following  me  back 
to  the  Manyema  camp.  The  dead  bod- 
ies of  some  of  the  men,  in  various  stages 


of  decomposition,  were  lying  in  the  huts  ; 
the  survivors  had  been  too  weak  and 
dejected  to  hurj  them,  and  my  men 
threw  them  into  the  river. 

I  wrote  down  in  my  journal  that  night 
the  various  details  as  Nelson  told  them 
to  me.     They  are  as  follows  : 

"  Seventeen  men  had  died  in  the  first 
few  days.  Jumah  XJnyamwezi,  Stairs's 
chief,  with  eight  men,  two  of  whom  were 
my  boys,  Almas  and  Nasibu,  had  stolen 
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the  big  canoe  and  had  gone  down  river 
in  the  night.  Umari,  Nelson's  chief, 
with  sixteen  men,  had  gone  off  in  search 
of  food  and  had  not  yet  returned.  They 
have  been  away  twelve  days,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  they  have  deserted. 
But  Nelson  has  great  faith  in  Umari 
and  will  not  believe  it.  .  .  .  The 
sixteen  men  with  Umari  were,  so  Nelson 
tells  me,  all  in  the  last  stage  of  starva- 
tion, so  perhaps  some  catastrophe  has 
happened  to  the  party  and  they  have 
not  been  able  to  find  their  way  back. 
Suede,  who  stole  Mr.  Stanley's  box  of 
clothes,  and  Rehani,  who  deserted  mth 
Parke's  clothes  on  our  way  to  the  Man- 
yema  camp,  had  come  into  Nelson's 
camp  at  night,  and  after  making  an  at- 
tempt to  steal  some  rifles  out  of  his 
tent  had  jumped  into  one  of  the  canoes 
and  had  gone  down  river,  taking  with 
him  three  or  four  men  from  the  camp. 
Six  others  had  died,  and  out  of  the  fifty-six 
men  left  with  Nelson  only  six  men  are 
left,  two  of  whom  are  in  a  dying  state 
and  the  other  four  are  so  reduced  by 
hunger  that  I  do  not  expect  more  than 
three  of  them  will  be  able  to  drag  them- 
selves after  me  to  the  Arab  camp.  Nel- 
son's two  boys,  Osmani  and  Fickeiini, 
have  kept  him  alive  ;  they  have  gone 
out  every  day  and  have  brought  him  in 
a  small  supply  of  M'bungu,  a  pleasant 
enough  tasting  fruit  but  not  one  to  ex- 
ist upon,  and  they  were  able  to  get  it 
only  in  very  limited  quantities.  Nel- 
son's despair  at  being  left  in  this  way, 
with  men  daily  dying  round  him  for 
want  of  food,  and  the  feeling  that  some- 
thing had  happened  to  the  expedition 
and  that  Mr.  Stanley  had  been  obliged 
to  abandon  him,  must  have  been  terrible. 
He  told  me  he  was  unable  to  sleep  at 
night  from  anxiety,  and  just  dozed  a 
bit  during  the  day.  He  had  some 
twenty  rifles  all  loaded  ready  in  a  row 
in  his  tent,  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the 
natives,  tjmari  had  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  leave  the  camp,  as  Mr.  Stanley 
was  evidently  unable  to  relieve  him,  and 
to  go  down  river  to  where  they  might 
find  some  food.  Nelson  was  sorely 
tempted  to  do  so  but  felt  that  he  could 
not  leave  his  post.  .  .  .  Poor  old 
chap,  he  looked  fearfully  haggard  and 
pulled  down,  and  there  were  deep  lines 
round  his  eyes  and  mouth  which  told 
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plainly  of  starvation  and  sleepless  nights, 
of  anxiety  and  care.  He  looked  alto- 
gether shrunken  and  small  and  moved 
about  only  with  pain.  His  feet  and 
legs  had  been  bad  some  days  before  we 
left  him,  but  since  that  time  he  had 
had  no  less  than  ten  ulcers  on  them  ; 
five  of  them  are  now  well,  but  he  is  only 
just  able  to  get  on  a  large  shoe  and 
walk.  It  does  me  good  to  see  how  he 
enjoys  the  porridge,  chicken,  and  beans 
I  got  ready  for  him.  We  sat  up  till  late 
last  night,  for  there  was  much  to  tell 
him  of  our  experiences  since  we  left  him, 
and  of  Mr.  Stanley's  plans.  He  seems 
quite  resigned  at  the  idea  of  being  left 
with  the  Arabs.  He  does  not  know 
what  the  Manyema  camp  is  Hke,  and  I 
haven't  the  heart  to  tell  him  yet.  In- 
deed I  do  not  think  he  could  go  on 
with  us  in  his  weakened  state,  and  his 
feet  are  not  likely  to  get  well  yet  awhile, 
particularly  if  he  is  obliged  to  march. 
He  is  greatly  interested  in  hearing  all 
about  our  difficulties  before  reaching 
the  Arab  camp  and  is  much  amused  at 
the  idea  of  our  eating  Mi-.  Stanley's  old 
donkey.  He  was  unable  to  sleep  last 
night  from  excitement,  and  woke  me  up 
at  about  twelve  o'clock  and  we  sat  round 
the  fire  smoking  and  di-inking  some  of 
my  coffee  till  nearly  daybreak. 

"  Early  next  morning  I  mustered  the 
people  and  began  to  give  out  the  loads. 
One-third  of  the  people  whom  Khamis 
had  given  me  were  women,  who  I  found 
were  in  many  ways  better  carriers  than 
the  men.  They  usually  carried  their 
loads  on  their  shoulders,  in  the  manner 
peculiar  to  all  the  natives  in  the  forest. 
They  fasten  a  broad  band  of  banana 
fibre  or  bark  to  each  end  of  the  box  and 
hoisting  it  between  their  shoulders  pass 
the  fibre  band  across  their  foreheads  and 
march  along  in  a  stooping  posture  with 
a  stick  in  their  right  hand  to  support 
them.  I  found  I  had  more  loads  than 
people,  so  I  was  obliged  to  leave  thirteen 
cases  of  ammunition,  and  seven  or  eight 
other  loads  behind.  I  dug  a  hole  in  the 
sand  and  buried  them."  (Where  they 
were  eventually  foimd  ten  months  after- 
ward by  Mr.  Stanley  when  he  returned 
through  the  forest  to  search  for  the  rear 
column.)  I  started  off  the  Manyema 
early,  but  it  was  nearly  midday  before 
we  had  got  the  extra  loads  buried,  and 
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my  men  and  I  started  off  and  left  Starva- 
tion Camp  behind  us.  Nelson  had  gone 
ahead  with  the  Manyema  and  got  on 
much  better  than  I  expected  he  would 
be  able  to.  I  came  upon  him  sitting 
down  with  his  two  boys  by  the  side  of 
the  path,  resting,  and  after  seeing  he 
was  all  right,  I  started  on  for  camp  to 
get  food  and  a  bed  ready  for  him  by  the 
time  he  arrived.  I  sent  the  men  ahead 
and  remained  with  Nelson,  for  I  did  not 
like  losing  sight  of  him,  but  I  kept  my 
faithful  chief  Rajab-bin-Jumah  and  a 
few  men  to  act  as  an  escort.  We  got 
slowly  but  steadily  along,  and  though  he 
marched  most  pluckily  he  had  to  rest 
so  often  that  we  were  always  a  long  way 
behind  the  column.  On  reaching  the 
camp  where  we  had  spent  the  memo- 
rable night  of  my  birthday  I  found  to 
my  disgust  that  the  Manyema  had  found 
a  small  canoe  which  we  had  before  hid- 
den by  the  river  bank,  and  that  a  good 
many  men  and  loads  had  already  crossed, 
intending  to  go  back  to  the  Arab  camp  by 
a  path  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  It 
was  my  intention  to  stick  to  my  written 
orders  and  return  by  the  same  road  as  we 
had  come,  for  the  boat  was  waiting  in 
readiness  to  take  us  across  the  river  near 
the  Manyema  camp.  Besides,  too,  I  was 
to  have  left  my  chief  Rajab-bin-Jumah 
to  take  the  boat  to  pieces  while  I  hurried 
on  to  the  Arab  camp  with  the  loads,  and 
we  should  thus  have  saved  a  day. 

Commands  or  entreaties,  however, 
were  useless  ;  the  rest  of  the  Manyema 
were  determined  to  cross,  and  said  if  I 
insisted  on  their  going  by  my  road  they 
would  throw  away  their  loads.  As  I 
was  entirely  in  their  hands  I  had  to  sub- 
mit, which  I  did  with  a  very  bad  grace. 
The  road  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  proved  to  be  abominable,  and  on 
the  next  day,  I  grieve  to  say,  I  lost  my 
favorite  chief,  Rajab-bin-Jumah.  Nel- 
son last  saw  him  climbing  a  tree  in 
search  of  food,  but  from  that  day  to 
this  we  heard  of  him  no  more.  I  think 
in  his  weakened  state  he  must  have 
fallen  from  the  tree  and  been  killed,  and 
I  mourned  for  the  loss  of  my  true  and 
faithful  friend.  He  was  a  favorite  with 
Europeans  and  Zanzibaris  alike.  He 
had  always  been  with  me  wherever  I 


went,  and  his  kind,  quiet,  gentlemanlike 
ways  had  always  been  a  great  comfort 
to  me.  My  heart  was  sad  and  I  experi- 
enced a  strange  sense  of  loneHness  and 
loss  when  I  felt  that  he  was  no  longer 
following  me,  ever  ready  to  help  or  ad- 
vise me. 

And  so  Nelson  toiled  slowly  and  pain- 
fully toward  the  Manyema  camp,  until 
at  length  we  struck  our  old  path  and  I 
knew  exactly  where  we  were.  This  part 
of  our  track,  like  the  other,  was  marked 
here  and  there  with  skeletons. 

Here  is  another  little  extract  from 
my  journal : 

"Nelson  came  up  utterly  tired  and 
worn  out ;  he  just  threw  himself  down 
on  the  bed  I  had  prepared  for  him.  His 
appearance  frightens  me,  he  looks  so 
haggard  and  worn  and  old.  This 
marching  every  day  knocks  him  up  ter- 
ribly, and  he  cannot  go  on  much  longer. 
He  wants  me  to  leave  him  behind  to 
follow,  and  go  on  ahead  to  look  after  the 
loads,  and  get  my  work  with  the  boat 
done,  so  that  I  can  foUow  Mr.  Stanley 
quickly,  before  he  gets  too  far.  But  I 
do  not  like  to  lose  sight  of  him,  and 
now  I've  brought  him  out  of  danger  I 
won't  let  him  go  imtil  I've  landed  him 
safely  with  Parke.  I  can,  of  course,  only 
make  very  limited  marches  with  him  ; 
but  in  two  days  more  we  must  reach 
the  Arab  camp,  for  I  know  now  exactly 
where  we  are." 

On  November  2d  we  finally  reached 
the  Manyema  camp,  in  eight  and  a  half 
daj's  since  I  had  left  it  to  carry  Nelson 
relief.  In  spite  of  Nelson's  weakness  we 
had  done  the  journey  in  two  and  a  half 
days  less  than  Mr.  Stanley  had  allowed 
us  ;  Nelson  had  done  the  journey  most 
pluckily.  Here  I  left  Nelson  in  the  ten- 
der care  of  our  good  surgeon.  Dr.  Parke. 
Taking  the  few  men  with  me  who  were 
able  to  travel,  I  followed  on  Mr.  Stan- 
ley's track,  and  found  him  encamped  in 
the  district  of  Ibwiri,  which  I  reached 
on  November  17th,  just  three  weeks 
after  I  had  left  him.  It  was  a  great  re- 
lief to  be  with  him  again  and  be  able 
to  report  that  Nelson  was  well  and  safe. 
That  evening,  relieved  of  a  load  of  anx- 
iety, I  lay  down  and  slept  as  I  had  not 
slept  for  many  a  long  night. 
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NIGHT. 

fiy  Archibald  Lampman. 

Comb  with  thine  unveiled  worlds,  O  truth  of  night, 
Come  with  thy  calm.     Adown  the  shallow  day, 
Whose  splendors  hid  the  vaster  world  away, 

I  wandered  on  this  httle  plot  of  Ught, 

A  dreamer  among  dreamers.     Veiled  or  bright, 
Whether  the  gold  shower  roofed  me  or  the  gray, 
I  strove  and  fretted  at  life's  feverish  play. 

And  dreamed  until  the  dream  seemed  infinite. 

But  now  the  gateway  of  the  all  unbars  ; 

The  passions  and  the  cares  that  beat  so  shrill, 
The  giants  of  this  petty  world,  disband  ; 
On  the  great  threshold  of  the  night  I  stand, 
Once  more  a  soul  self-cognizant  and  still. 
Among  the  wheeling  multitude  of  stars. 


THE  STORY   OF  THE   FRESH-AIR   FUND. 

By  Willard  Parsons. 


N  the  summer  of  1877, 
when  pastor  of  a  small 
church  in  Sherman, 
Pa.,  I  came  to  New 
York  and  gathered  a 
little  company  of  the 
poorest  and  most 
needy  children  I 
could  find.  They  were  taken  out  among 
my  people,  who  were  waiting  to  receive 
them  as  their  guests  for  a  fortnight 
during  the  midsummer  heat.  Others 
took  the  place  of  the  first  company ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  good 
people  had  entertained  sixty  poor  city 
children  for  a  fortnight  each  ;  and  that, 
too,  without  any  compensation  save  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  a  sim- 


ple Christ-like  act  of  charity  to  one  in 
need.  This  somewhat  novel  experiment 
of  taking  little  ones  from  the  wretched 
city  tenements  to  comfortable  coimtry 
homes  was  a  most  gratifying  success. 

The  object  first  aimed  at  was  the  phy- 
sical improvement  of  the  poor.  It  was 
only  after  months  of  earnest  thought 
and  careful  planning  that  the  Fresh-Air 
project  was  launched,  even  in  this  small 
way.  The  work  was  started  with  the 
hope  of  proving  that  bodies  diseased, 
enfeebled  by  poor  and  insufficient  food 
and  foul  air,  could  be  benefited  by  a 
two  weeks'  stay  in  better  surroundings. 

In  the  plan  of  carrying  on  this  experi- 
ment, there  were  three  main  factors  to 
be  considered,  viz. :  1.  To  get  the  money. 
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2.  To  find  the  temporary  homes.  3.  To 
select  the  children. 

First,  as  to  raising  the  money  :  It  was 
an  easy  matter  after  the  success  of  the 
first  season  to  induce  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  to  take  up  the  enterprise, 
and  raise  the  necessary  fund  to  carry  on 
and  enlarge  it,  which  it  did  successfully 
for  four  years. 

When  the  plan  of  continuing  the  enter- 
prise was  discussed  in  the  spring  of 
1882,  the  friends  of  the  "Fund"  most 
heartily  welcomed  the  willingness  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  to  take  it  up  ;  and 
it  was  then  transferred  from  the  Evening 
Post  to  the  Tribune.  By  the  law  of  nat- 
ural selection  such  a  humane  undertak- 
ing will  best  crystallize  around  a  jour- 
nal of  the  character  of  the  Tribune.  The 
large  circulation  of  that  newspaper  and 
its  weU-known  interest  in  philanthropic 
labors  of  like  character,  together  with 
the  high  class  of  people  the  journal 
reaches,  have  given  the  best  possible 
support  to  the  "  Fresh-Air  Fund." 

Money  in  abundance  for  all  possible 
needs  has  always  been  forthcoming. 
The  mere  statement  in  the  Tribune  that 
$3.00  would  give  a  poor  child  a  fort- 
night in  the  country  has  been  all  that 
was  necessary  to  fill  the  treasury.  It 
is  a  most  significant  fact  that  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been 
sent  as  voluntary  contributions,  and  it 
has  never  been  necessary  to  employ  any 
collectors. 

Every  sort  of  entertainment  has  been 
given  to  swell  the  fund,  from  children 
selling  pin- wheels  and  wild  flowers  by 
the  wayside,  netting,  perhaps,  a  few 
coppers,  to  the  more  pretentious  fair 
and  festival,  netting  its  hundreds  of 
dollars  ;  from  the  boys'  circus  in  the 
bam  to  the  finished  entertainments  in 
public  haUs.  Children  have  pulled 
weeds  in  the  garden  and  boys  gone 
without  their  Fourth  of  July  fire-crack- 
ers ;  the  small  savings-bank  of  the  dead 
child  has  often  been  sent  to  bring  life 
and  happiness  to  the  poor  sick  one  ;  in 
fact,  from  Maine  to  California,  from 
Canada  to  Florida,  from  South  Amer- 
ica, from  the  Old  World,  and  even  from 
Africa,  have  come  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  carry  on  this  most  humane 
work  among  the  poor  of  our  overcrowded 
city. 


Beginning  in  a  very  unobtrusive  way 
— at  first  with  a  party  of  only  nine  chil- 
dren, and,  as  I  have  said,  with  sixty  for 
the  entire  season — the  work  has  grown 
steadily  and  rapidly  tiU  it  has  greatly 
exceeded  the  wildest  dreams  of  its  man- 
ager. The  growth  of  the  scheme  from 
its  inception  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
following  table  : 


Number  of 
children  sent 
for  two  weeks. 

Number 

for 
one  day. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Cost  per 
child. 

1877. . . 
1878. . . 
1879... 
1880... 
1881... 
1882... 
1883... 
1884... 
1885... 
1886... 
1887... 
1888... 
1889... 
1890... 

60 

1,077 

2,400 

2,540 

3,203 

5,500 

4,250 

6,253 

6,650 

8,336 

7,748 

10,920 

10,352 

11,193 

'eoo 

1,000 

siioo 

1,000 
6,073 
1,600 

18,029 

$187  62 

2,980  29 

6,511  54 

8,519  71 

8,217  64 

21,325  06 

14.908  67 

18,756  14 

19,863  95 

24,092  09 

22,783  85 

25,636  64 

24,978  29 

23,804  11 

$3  12 
2  77 

2  71 

3  35 
2  64 

2  85 

3  36 
3  00 
2  98 
2  89 
2  94 
2  35 
2  43 
2  12 

Totals 

80,482 

34,002 

$222,565  60 

It  is  thus  seen  that  during  its  four- 
teen years  80,482  children  have  been 
sent  to  the  country  for  a  fortnight's  va- 
cation, at  a  total  cost  of  ^222,565.60,  or 
at  an  average  cost  of  only  $2.75  per 
capita. 

The  various  transportation  companies 
cheerfully  make  large  reductions  from 
the  regular  fare.  No  salaries  or  office 
expenses  are  ever  paid  from  the  fund, 
and  many  helpers  voluntarily  give  their 
services.  Who  can  instance  a  charity 
where  $2..75  invested  wiU  do  as  much 
good? 

The  second  question  is  most  constant- 
ly asked  :  "  How  do  you  find  the  tempo- 
rary homes  for  the  children  ?  "  I  have 
never  found  any  value  in  circulars  and 
but  very  little  response  even  to  personal 
letters.  I  have  only  found  success  by 
personal  appeals.  Among  my  own  parish- 
ioners a  practical  interest  was  aroused 
as  soon  as  I  had  shown  them  something 
of  the  condition  of  the  poor  children  in 
the  tenements,  and  the  simple  plan  of 
relief  was  most  heartily  adopted.  After 
the  success  of  the  experiment,  other 
communities  were  more  easily  inter- 
ested and  were  quite  ready  to  offer  hos- 
pitality. 

I  begin  early  in  April  a  systematic 
visitation  from  town  to  town.     A  call 
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is  made  on  the  various  clergymen,  the 
editor  of  the  local  paper,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, a  few  of  the  leading  citizens. 
A  brief  explanation  of  the  work — a 
few  words  to  show  the  condition 
and  needs  of  the  tenement-house  chil- 
dren and  the  great  benefit  of  a  fort- 
night's trip  are  usually  sufficient  to 
awaken  a  practical  interest.  Then  a 
local  committee  is  appointed  and  the 
success  or  failure  in  that  community 
is  due,  to  a  large  extent,  to  the  zeal 
and  earnestness  of  this  committee. 
The  local  committee  finds  out  how 
many  children  can  be  provided  for, 
and,  when  ready  for  their  company, 
reports  the  result  and  arranges  with 
the  manager  the  various  details  for 
their  coming.  Every  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  getting  a  knowledge  of  the 
work  before  the  people  is  seized  upon. 
At  any  and  every  sort  of  public  meet- 
ing that  can  be  heard  of,  permission 
is  asked  to  present  the  cause.  Almost 
without  exception,  a  few  minutes  are 
granted. 

Since  the  charity  has  grown  to  such 
proportions  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
give  much  time  to  the  country  visita- 
tions, and  several  people  who  are  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  my  methods,  and 
in  whom  I  have  perfect  confidence,  have 
been  most  successful  in  arousing  an 
interest  in  the  cause  in  the  country. 
A  railway  ticket  given  is  often  the  only 
expense  necessary  to  send  some  of  the 
city  missionaries,  physicians,  or  clergy- 
men into  their  native  regions,  where 
(with  an  extended  acquaintance  among 
the  people)  it  is  easy  to  induce  them  to 
throw  wide  open  their  hospitable  doors. 
In  every  case  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
personal  solicitation. 

In  answer  to  the  third  question,  I  may 
say  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  select  the 
children  for  these  trips.  Everyone  who 
has  had  the  care  of  getting  a  band  of 
children  ready  for  the  country  will 
most  readily  testify  to  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  Last  summer  nearly  two  hun- 
dred workers  among  the  poor  aided  in 
the  selecting  and  preparing  the  children 
for  the  country.  These  workers  are 
from  the  Church  Missions,  Bible  IMis- 
sions.  Hospitals,  Dispensaries,  Industrial 
Schools,  Day  Nurseries,  Model  Tenement 
Houses,     and     kindred     organizations. 


When  the  local  committee  has  reported 
the  number  they  can  receive  their  list  is 
apportioned  among  those  who  have  chil- 
dren to  send.  A  record  is  kept  of  all  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  who  apply 
for  a  share  in  the  benefits,  and  the  first 
one  to  apply  is  called  upon  for  children 
for  the  first  company  to  start.  Before 
the  season  is  over  all  have  abimdant  op- 
portunity to  send  their  most  needy  ones. 
The  children  selected  manifest  all  de- 
grees of  ignorance  of  the  country — from 
those  who  imagine  they  know  all  about 
it,  having  played  under  the  trees  in  a 
city  square,  to  the  boy  who  was  shown 
a  large  herd  of  Aldemeys  by  his  farmer- 
host,  and,  after  intently  watching  them 
chew  the  cud,  asked,  "  Say,  mister,  do 
you  have  to  buy  gum  for  all  them  cows 
to  chew?" 

Those  who  apply  for  a  chance  to 
send  their  children  to  the  country  are 
instructed  that  they  must  be  poor  and 
needy,  without  any  infectious  disease, 
clean,  and  free  from  vermin.  A  phy- 
sician then  inspects  each  child.  Dr.  C. 
C.  Vinton  was  the  examining  physician 
last  year,  and  he  examined  nearly  fifteen 
thousand  children,  of  whom  about  five 
thousand  were  sent  into  the  country. 
Each  day  the  Board  of  Health  furnished 
a  list  of  the  houses  where  there  was 
any  contagious  disease ;  which  was  of 
immense  help.  With  that  list  before 
him,  it  was  easy  for  the  examiner  to 
stop  any  child  who  came  from  an  in- 
fected house.  The  majority  were  re- 
fused on  account  of  their  hopeless  con- 
dition as  to  vermin.  It  is  a  herculean 
task  to  get  the  average  tenement-house 
child  in  a  suitable  condition  to  be  re- 
ceived into  country  families. 

Wliat  is  the  effect  of  entertaining 
these  poor  children  upon  their  country 
hosts  ?  Will  they  receive  such  guests  a 
second  time  in  their  homes  ?  Is  there 
no  danger  in  bringing  children  directly 
out  of  their  low  surroundings  into  fam- 
ilies where  the  children  are  so  differently 
trained  ? 

The  danger  is  much  less  than  would 
at  first  appear.  Those  who  select  the 
children  are,  for  the  most  part,  trained 
workers  who  have  a  personal  knowledge 
of  each  child  and  its  surrounding,  and 
they  send  only  such  as  are  somewhat 
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fitted  to  enter  the  new  home.  The 
judgment  of  these  Christian  workers  is 
by  no  means  infallible,  yet  the  average 
result  is  remarkably  good.  The  chil- 
dren are  on  their  good  behavior.  Self- 
respect  is  engendered.  The  entirely 
new  and  comfortable  surroundings 
usvially  bring  out  the  best  in  the  child, 
and  the  fortnight  vacation  is  over  before 
the  novelty  has  worn  off, 

A  clergyman  in  northern  New  York, 
after  having  entertained  one  hundred 
children,  wrote  as  follows  :  "  They  have 
left  a  rich  blessing  behind  them,  and 
they  actually  gave  more  than  they  re- 
ceived. They  have  touched  the  hearts 
of  the  people  and  opened  the  fotmtains 
of  love,  sympathy,  and  charity.  The 
people  have  read  about  the  importance 
of  benevolence,  and  have  heard  many 
sermons  on  the  beauty  of  charity  ;  but 
these  have  been  quickly  forgotten.  The 
children  have  been  an  object-lesson  that 
will  long  live  in  their  hearts  and  minds." 

"  We  want  to  thank  you,"  wrote  an- 
other minister  from  Massachusetts,  "  for 
giving  us  this  opportunity  to  do  so  much 
good.  Any  inconvenience  to  which  we 
have  been  put  during  the  two  weeks  is 
insignificant  now,  as  we  look  at  these 
thirty  glad  faces  and  think  of  the  puri- 
fying and  strengthening  influences  that 
have  come  into  their  young  lives  during 
these  two  weeks'  stay  with  us."  These 
two  letters  are  fair  samples  of  hundreds 
of  others  I  receive  every  year. 

Many  people  become  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  children,  and  foUow  them 
into  their  wretched  homes  with  letters 
and  substantial  gifts.  These  country 
letters  are  highly  prized  and  religiously 
guarded.  Nearly  two  thousand  of  these 
letters  were  forwarded  to  me  last  year, 
containing  invitations  for  the  child  to 
repeat  the  visit.  I  can  now  recall  no 
community  where  hospitality  has  been 
given  once,  but  that  some  children  have 
been  invited  back  the  following  years. 

The  success  of  the  charity  turns  upon 
the  country  friends'  willingness  to  receive 
the  children  into  their  homes,  and  as  yet 
they  have  shown  no  signs  of  being  weary 
in  this  service  ;  each  year  the  number 
of  free  places  has  increased.  To  the 
hospitable  country  family  the  largest 
share  of  the  work  has  fallen,  both  in 
practical  care  and  personal  touch.     To 


them  belongs  the  greatest  credit !  They 
have  given  hospitahty  and  a  rich  per- 
sonal service  during  the  busiest  days  of 
the  year.  It  is  given  too — not  grudg- 
ingly, but  with  wonderful  heartiness. 

Nothing  has  ever  so  strengthened  my 
faith  in  humanity  as  the  kind  and  lov- 
ing way  the  country  people  have  received 
these  stranger  guests. 

Is  there  in  the  fortnight's  outing  for 
the  poor  anything  more  than  a  merely 
pleasant  holiday  ?  What  good  can  ac- 
crue from  taking  a  child  out  of  its 
wretched  home,  and  after  two  weeks  of 
comfort  and  decent  living,  sending  it 
back  to  its  old  surroundings?  One 
minister  writes  :  "  It  will  only  make  the 
child  discontented  with  the  surround- 
ings where  God  placed  him." 

I  contend  that  a  great  gain  has  been 
made,  if  you  can  only  succeed  in  making 
the  tenement-house  child  thoroughly 
discontented  with  his  lot.  There  is 
some  hope  then  of  his  getting  out  of  it 
and  rising  to  a  higher  plane.  The  new 
life  he  sees  in  the  country,  the  contact 
with  good  people,  not  at  arm's  length, 
but  in  their  homes  ;  not  at  the  dinner, 
feast,  or  entertainment  given  to  him 
while  the  giver  stands  by  and  looks 
down  to  see  how  he  enjoys  it,  and  re- 
marks on  his  forlorn  appearance  ;  but 
brought  into  the  family  and  given  a  seat 
at  the  table,  where,  as  one  boy  wrote 
home,  "I  can  have  two  pieces  of  pie  if  I 
want,  and  nobody  says  nothing  if  I  take 
three  pieces  of  cake  ;"  or,  as  a  little 
girl  reported,  where  "We  have  lots  to 
eat,  and  so  much  to  eat  that  we  could 
not  tell  you  how  much  we  get  to  eat." 

This  is  quite  a  different  kind  of  ser- 
vice, and  has  resulted  in  the  complete 
transformation  of  many  a  child.  It  has 
gone  back  to  its  wretchedness,  to  be 
sure,  but  in  himdreds  of  instances 
about  which  I  have  personally  known  it 
has  returned  with  head  and  heart  fidl 
of  new  ways,  new  ideas  of  decent  living, 
and  has  successfully  taught  the  shiftless 
parents  the  better  way.  One  little  girl 
talked  so  much  of  her  trip  last  summer 
and  described  the  country  life  in  such 
glowing  terms,  that  her  father  came  to 
inquire  where  it  was  his  child  went, 
adding,  "  I  should  think  it  was  Heaven, 
from  the  way  she  talks  about  it." 
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Many  a  girl  has  begun,  immediately 
on  her  return,  to  persuade  her  mother 
to  adopt  the  ways  of  the  country  moth- 
er. In  scores  of  instances  that  have 
come  under  my  personal  observation, 
children  have  become  so  dehghted  with 
the  country  life,  with  its  possibilities  for 
the  poor,  that  they  have  persuaded  the 
family  to  migrate,  the  country  friends 
gladly  helping  them  to  a  home,  and  giv- 
ing work  to  make  them  independent. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  of 
covmtry  life  is  to  get  help  for  the  neces- 
sary household  work  ;  to  be  sure  the  few 
hundred  people  that  have  been  helped 
by  this  charity  to  locate  permanently  in 
the  country  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 
and  does  not  go  far  toward  solving  the 
"  help  "  question  ;  still  it  is  a  little  aid 
in  the  right  direction. 

Even  supposing  it  was  nothing  but  a 
bright  and  pleasant  holiday,  and  that 
after  the  two  weeks  of  good  and  whole- 
some food,  with  pure  air  to  breathe,  the 
children  were  to  go  back  to  their  old  life 
— that  is  no  small  gain.  We  who  do  not 
live  in  tenements  and,  perhaps,  are  not 
obliged  to  work  till  the  cheek  grows 
pale,  never  think  of  objecting,  when  it 
comes  our  time  for  a  fortnight's  rest, 
because  after  the  hohday  we  must  re- 
tiuTi  to  our  toilsome  place.  The  change 
is  thought  necessary  for  those  who  have 
everytlung  to  make  it  least  necessary  ; 
then  certainly  the  holiday  is  none  the 
less  beneficial  for  those  whose  whole 
life  has  been  simply  an  exhausting  bat- 
tle with  fearful  odds  against  them. 

A  physician  tells  us  we  laust  take  the 
loved  one  to  a  different  climate  if  we 
woidd  save  his  life,  and  we  lose  no  time 
in  obeying  his  orders.  To  thousands 
of  the  poor  the  same  words  have  been 
spoken.  The  same  change  was  the  only 
hope ;  and  the  only  change  possible 
was,  perhaps,  a  ride  on  the  ferryboat. 
To  thousands  of  poor  mothers  the  phy- 
sicians have  said,  "Yoxir  chUd  oidy 
needs  pure  air,  with  wholesome  and  nu- 
tritious food."  Perhaps  delicacies  to 
tempt  the  appetite  have  been  ordered 
when  only  the  plainest  and  coarsest  ne- 
cessaries are  procurable.  In  thousands 
of  such  cases  the  Fresh-Air  Fund  has 
come  to  the  rescue,  and  given  both  the 
pure  air  and  the  wholesome  food,  with 
results  most  happy. 


Let  me  give  two  or  three  instances 
where  the  moral  influences  exerted  by 
the  simple  and  kindly  life  (sometimes 
with  eccentric  people),  have  resulted 
most  happily  on  the  child. 

In  1878  a  Mrs.  Y ,  who  was  noted 

far  and  wide  for  her  penuriousness,  wrote 
me  :  "  Homes  are  ready  with  me  for  two 
boys  and  two  girls,  if  your  work  is  for 
the  virtuous  class  of  unfortunate  chil- 
dren. Please  be  plain  and  frank  in  the 
matter,  for  I  don't  wish  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  a  work  that  is  not  all  right. 
God  give  you  wisdom."  The  italics  are 
not  mine.  Someone  had  frightened  her 
by  the  statement  that  all  the  poor  city 
children  were  illegitimate. 

One  of  the  quartet  sent  to  this  place 
was  a  httle  feUow  frOm  one  of  the  most 
wretched  homes  that  drink  has  caused. 
The  boy  had  never  before  known  kind 
treatment,  and  the  pure,  simple,  and 
wholesome  life,  with  the  abundant  food 
of  the  hillside  farm,  stirred  his  nature  to 
the  very  depths  and  called  out  all  his 
latent  energies.  A  few  months  ago, 
while  in  a  bank,  a  well-dressed  fellow 
immediately  behind  me  in  the  line, 
reached  out  his  hand,  saying  : 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  know  me  ;  but 
I  am  Henry  C ." 

"Why,"  said  I,  "you  must   be   the 

boy  that  Mrs.  Y spanked  and  fitted 

out  with  a  complete  suit  of  homespun, 
with  the  jacket  sleeves  of  a  different 
color ! " 

"  Yes,  I  am  the  identical  boy.  I  can't 
tell  whether  it  was  due  to  the  spanking 
or  to  the  Joseph-like  coat,  but  that  two 
weeks  changed  my  whole  life.  I  went 
to  work  when  I  came  back,  and  have 
been  with  the  same  firm  ever  since. 
See  here,"  said  he,  and  he  opened  his 
bank  book,  showing  several  thousand 
dollars  he  was  about  to  deposit  for  the 
firm,  "don't  that  look  as  though  the 
firm  had  confidence  in  me  ?  I  literally 
came  up  out  of  the  very  lowest  slums, 
and  my  present  prosperous  condition  is 
due  to  the  interest  that  family  in  the 
country  has  always  taken  in  me  since 
my  visit  with  them  in  1878." 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  work  a 
bright  boy  of  ten  was  one  of  a  company 
invited  to  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.  He 
endeared  himself  so  thoroughly  to  his 
entertainers,  who  "  live  in  a  white  house 
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with  green  blinds  and  Christmas-trees 
all  around  it,"  that  they  asked  and  re- 
ceived permission  to  keep  the  lad  per- 
manently. The  following  is  an  exact 
copy  of  a  part  of  the  letter  he  wrote 
home  after  he  had  been  for  a  few 
months  in  his  new  home  : 

Deak  mother 

i  am  still  to  Mrs.  D and  i  was  so  Busy 

that  i  Could  not  Write  Sooner  i  drive  the 
horses  and  put  up  the  Cows  and  clean  out  the 
Cow  Stable  i  am  all  well  i  pick  stones  and  i 
have  an  apple  tree  6  Feet  High  and  i  have  got 
a  pair  of  new  pants  and  a  new  Coat   and  a  pair 

of  Suspenders  and  Mr.  D is  getting  a  pair 

of  New  Boots  made  for  me  We  killed  one  pig 
and  one  Cow  i  am  going  to  plow  a  little  piece 
of   land   and  plant  Some   Corn.      When   Mr. 

D killed  the  Cow  1  helped  and  Mr.  D 

had  to  take  the  Cow  skin  to  be  taned  to  make 

leather  and  Mr.  D gave  the  man  Cow  skin 

for  leather  to  make  me  Boots  1  am  going  to 
school  to-morrow  and  i  want  to  tell  lizzie — 
pauline  —  Charlie  —  Christie — maggie — george 
and  you  to  all  write  to  me  and  if  they  all  do 
when  Christmas  Comes  i  will  send  all  of  you 
something  nice  if  my  uncle  frank  comes  to  see 
yous  you  must  tell  him  to  write  to  me  i  Close 
my  letter 

From  your  oldest  son  A . 

A  year  after  that  time  tha  mother 
died.  Some  time  afterward  an  uncle 
began  writing  for  the  lad  to  come  back 
to  the  city — he  coveted  his  small  earn- 
ings. But  the  little  fellow  had  sense 
enough  to  see  that  he  was  better  off 
where  he  was.  Finally  the  uncle  went 
after  the  boy,  and  told  him  his  brother 
was  dying  in  the  hospital,  and  was  call- 
ing constantly  for  him.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances his  foster  parents  readily 
gave  him  permission  to  return  with  the 
vmcle  for  a  visit.  Before  they  reached 
the  city,  the  uncle  told  him  he  should 
never  go  back.  He  sent  him  to  work 
at  Eleventh  Avenue  and  Twenty-ninth 
Street,  in  a  work-room  situated  in  the 
cellar,  and  his  bedroom,  like  those  in 
most  tenement  houses,  had  no  outside 
window.  The  third  day  he  was  sent  up- 
stairs on  an  errand,  and  as  soon  as  he 
saw  the  open  door  he  bolted.  He  re- 
membered that  a  car  that  passed  Fourth 
Street  and  Avenue  C,  would  take  him  to 
the  Peoples'  Line  for  Albany.  He  ran 
with  all  his  might  to  Fourth  Street,  and 
then  followed  the  car-tracks  till  ho  saw 
on  the  large  flag  "  Peoples'  Line."  He 
told  part  of  his  story  to  the  clerk,  and 


finally  added,  "I  am  one  of  Mr.  Parsons' 
Fresh- Air  boys  and  I  have  got  to  go  to 
Albany."  That  settled  the  matter,  and 
the  clerk  readily  gave  him  a  pass.  A  gen- 
tleman standing  by  gave  him  a  quar- 
ter for  his  supper.  He  held  on  to  his 
appetite  as  well  as  his  quarter  ;  and  in 
the  morning  laid  his  twenty-five  cents 
before  the  ticket  agent  at  Albany,  and 

called  for  a   ticket  to  R ,  a  small 

place  fifty  miles  distant.  He  got  the 
ticket.     After   a   few  miles'  walk  from 

R he  reached  his  new  home  safely, 

and  there  he  proposed  to  stay.  He  said 
he  would  take  to  the  woods  if  his  uncle 
came  after  him  again.  This  happened 
ten  years  ago. 

About  a  year  ago,  a  letter  came  from 
the  young  fellow.  He  is  now  an  active 
Christian,  married,  and  worth  property, 
and  expects  in  a  few  years  to  have  his 
farm  all  paid  for. 

A  few  days  since  I  was  stopped  on 
Broadway  by  a  well-dressed  and  pros- 
perous-looking young  man. 

"  I  am  one  of  your  Fresh- Air  boys — ^I 

am  John  ."    I  readily  recalled  the 

boy.  In  1878  he  was  one  of  a  party  taken 
to  central  New  York.  It  had  been  a  hot 
and  very  dusty  ride,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  journey  this  Five  Points  boy  looked 
so  thoroughly  disreputable,  that  the  per- 
son who  was  to  take  him  utterly  refused 
to  accept  such  a  dirty  and  ill-looking  boy. 
The  tears  of  the  lad,  when  he  found  that 
no  one  wanted  him,  flowed  in  streams 
down  his  dirty  face,  while  the  two  tear- 
washed  streaks,  the  red  and  white  and 
black  spots  about  his  eyes  and  mouth, 
gave  him  a  most  unpromising  look. 
Before  I  reached  the  hotel  with  the  sob- 
bing and  "  left  over "  boy  a  man  came 
out  of  a  small  butcher  shop  and  so 
heartily  and  kindly  invited  the  boy  to 
stay  with  him  that  the  tears  ceased  in- 
stantly. A  thorough  bath  and  a  new 
suit  made  a  wonderfid  transformation. 
The  family  took  a  great  interest  in  and 
became  strongly  attached  to  him.  The 
change  from  the  wretched  Cherry  Street 
tenement,  with  its  drunken  and  often 
brutal  parents,  to  the  clean  and  cheerful 
family  of  the  butcher,  where  he  was 
kindly  treated,  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion. The  family  kept  track  of  the  boy 
by  corresponding  with  him,  and  have 
claimed  a  visit  from  him  every  year 
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since.  He  is  now  married,  lives  in  a 
comfortable  flat,  and  has  a  good  position 
as  a  commercial  traveller. 

Each  child  was  chosen  the  first  year 
on  accoimt  of  its  physical  needs.  The 
late  Dr.  White,  of  Brooklyn,  most  care- 
fully examined  every  child  sent  out,  the 
entire  sixty  having  passed  through  his 
hands.  He  kept  a  careful  record,  and 
the  follovring  extracts  from  a  report 
which  he  submitted  to  a  medical  society 
will  show  the  success  of  the  undertak- 
ing on  its  physical  side  : 

All  were  taken  from  the  very  poor,  though 
not  from  the  class  that  usually  beg  from  door  to 
door.  They  were  selected  mainly  with  refer- 
ence to  their  physical  condition,  and  were  suf- 
fering more  or  less  with  some  chronic  disease, 
born  of  neglect,  privation,  filth,  and  foul  air. 
Prominent  among  the  diseases  represented 
were  scrofula,  consumption,  chronic  bronchitis, 
asthma,  hip-joint,  and  spinal  troubles.  Among 
them  were  confirmed  cripples,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  incipient  stage  of  more  or  less  incurable 
diseases ;  while  others  were  simply  in  bad 
health,  delicate,  or  sickly,  the  result  of  impure 
air  or  insufficient  and  improper  food.  En- 
feebled by  want  and  disease,  bred  in  poverty 
and  filth,  no  wonder  their  faces,  for  the  most 
part,  were  thin,  pale,  and  haggard,  and  even 
their  smiles  feeble  and  sickly. 

Of  the  effects  of  the  trips  he  says 
generally : 

Appetites  improved,  coughs  ceased  to  be 
troublesome,  ulcers  healed,  growing  deformi- 
ties were  arrested,  cheeks  filled  out  and  grew 
ruddy,  spirits  became  buoyant,  the  step  elastic 
and  childlike,  while  the  sickly  smile  gave 
place  to  the  hearty  laugh  of  childhood  ;  or,  as 
very  happily  expressed  by  a  friend,  "They 
went  out  men  and  women — they  came  back 
little  children." 

To  the  educated  physicians  to  whom 
the  report  was  addressed  this  general 
statement  meant  a  good  deal  more  than 
the  words  indicate  to  most  laymen. 
We  who  are  not  physicians  do  not  un- 
derstand as  physicians  do  how  impor- 
tant the  general  building  up  of  the  sys- 
tem is  in  the  treatment  of  positive 
disease,  and  very  few  persons  not 
trained  in  the  medical  schools  would 
think  of  a  hygienic  vacation  as  an  effec- 
tive method  of  treating  physical  deform- 
ity. In  such  a  case  we  should  hope  to 
make  the  imfortunate  child  happier, 
perhaps,  by  sending  him  to  the  coun- 


try', but  beyond  that  we  should  not  vent- 
ure to  hope  for  good.  Yet  here  is  what 
the  physician  reported  to  his  associates 
of  such  a  case  : 

Another  marked  case  of  improvement  waa  a 
boy,  five  years  of  age,  who  had  been  suffering 
more  than  a  year  with  disease  of  the  upper 
dorsal  vertebrae.  The  disease  had  been  de- 
tected in  its  earliest  stages,  and  as  the  mother, 
a  widow  with  five  young  children,  was  very 
poor  and  unable  to  give  proper  care  or  suitable 
food  to  the  little  patient,  I  had  him  sent  to  a 
hospital  established  for  treating  such  cases, 
expecting  he  would  receive  such  special  treat- 
ment as  his  case  required.  After  a  residence 
of  some  months  in  the  hospital,  finding  that 
nothing  was  done  for  him  excepting  allowing 
him  to  live  there,  and  that  he  was  constant- 
ly growing  worse,  the  mother  clandestinely 
brought  him  away.  I  found  him  in  constant 
pain,  nights  restless  and  sleepless,  appetite 
gone,  emaciation  extreme,  and  deformity  in- 
creasing. In  that  condition  he  went  to  the 
country  with  his  little  brother,  seven  years  old, 
for  nurse  and  guardian.  A  few  weeks'  resi- 
dence there  produced  a  marvellous  change. 
He  came  back  hale  and  hearty,  health  com- 
pletely established — his  spinal  trouble  arrested 
— indeed,  cured. 

That  Httle  fellow's  cure  cost  some 
contributor  to  the  fund  about  three 
dollars,  and  a  family  in  the  country  a 
fortnight's  hospitality. 

The  following  are  additional  extracts 
from  Dr.  White's  interesting  report : 

The  whole  number  selected  under  my  own 
supervision  was  sixty.  As  to  diseases,  they 
were  classified  as  follows  : 

General  debility 31 

Deformities 7 

Hip-joint  disease 5 

Spinal  disease 2 

Knee-joint  disease 1 

Consumption 5 

Bronchitis 4 

Chorea 3 

Chronic  ulcers 2 

Total 60 

All  those  whose  health  was  being  slowly 
undermined  by  living  in  the  impure  air  of 
crowded  and  badly  ventilated  apartments,  or 
from  insufficient  and  improper  food,  as  well  as 
those  enfeebled  by  a  previous  attack  of  some 
acute  disease  were  classed  under  the  head  of 
General  Debility,  without  reference  to  the 
cause  of  their  physical  condition.  Nearly  all 
of  this  class  returned  home  completely  restored 
to  health.  All  others  were  greatly  benefited  by 
the  trip,  and,  if  not  cured,  in  many  cases  with 
disease  arrested  for  the  time  being  at  least. 
All  the  cases  of  consumption  improved.     One 
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young  woman,  aged  twenty-three,  inheriting 
phthisis  from  her  mother,  and  suffering  for 
more  than  a  year  with  hemorrhages,  harassing 
cough,  and  profuse  expectoration,  was  so  ex- 
hausted by  the  trip  on  the  Annex  to  the  Erie 
Railroad  depot  that  Mr.  Parsons  had  misgiv- 
ings about  the  propriety  of  her  going  on,  fear- 
ing tlie  result.  She  was  carried  through  safely, 
though  soon  after  arriving  at  her  destination 
an  attack  of  hemorrhage  prostrated  her  still 
more.  She  returned,  after  an  absence  of  six 
weeks,  literally  another  being,  resuming  labor 
which  sickness  had  interrupted,  in  the  shop 
where  she  still  continues  to  work. 

I  afterward  learned  that  the  family 
who  had  entertained  this  girl  were 
straining  every  nerve  to  save  enough  to 
pay  interest  on  borrowed  money,  and 
thus  avert  the  sale  of  their  farm.  While 
writing  this  article  I  have  heard  that 
this  girl  is  now  living  in  a  comfortable 
home  of  her  own,  apparently  as  well  as 
any  one  ;  and  it  was  only  last  summer 
that  the  eldest  of  her  four  children 
enjoyed  the  farmer's  hospitality.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  add,  that  a  lady, 
who  had  been  interested  in  this  girl, 
when  she  heard  of  the  farmer's  financial 
condition,  made  a  most  substantial  gift 
to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulty. 

Dr.  White  also  says  in  his  report  that 
"very  marked  improvement  was  ob- 
served in  nearly  all  cases  of  joint  and 
spinal  diseases." 

I  have  given  more  space  to  this  report 
of  the  first  year  of  the  work  for  the 
simple  reason  that  when  but  few  chil- 
dren were  sent  out,  it  was  comparatively 
easy  to  watch  the  results  closely.  Now, 
while  many  thousands  are  sent  each 
year,  selected  by  about  two  hundred 
different  workers,  it  is  far  more  difficult 
and  weU-nigh  impossible  to  have  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  many  of  the  children. 
Yet  I  am  fuUy  convinced  that  when  the 
children  are  carefully  chosen  the  same 
good  results  always  obtain.  The  follow- 
ing brief  reports  from  responsible  peo- 
ple, thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work, 
surely  support  this  conviction  : 

The  superintendent  of  one  of  the  mis- 
sions that  has  sent  a  large  number  of 
children  into  the  country  says  :  "  In  the 
fall  I  can  tell  by  just  looking  in  their 
faces,  which  of  the  children  have  been 
in  the  country.  They  are  fatter,  ruddier, 
and  their  whole  expression  is  changed 
and  improved." 

The  superintendent  of  another  of  the 


Church  Missions,  who  is  also  a  physician, 
told  me  that  he  selected  the  weakly 
ones  each  year  for  the  country  trip,  and 
he  found  the  benefit  so  great  that  they 
were  the  stronger  ones  during  the  win- 
ter. He  instanced  several  cases  where 
particularly  puny  children,  predisposed 
to  nervous  and  lung  difficulties,  had  been 
entirely  restored  to  robust  health. 

One  of  the  missionary  nurses  said  to 
me  recently:  "There  are  about  two 
hundred  children  sent  to  the  country 
from  our  mission  each  year.  These 
nearly  all  live  in  the  crowded  tenements 
where  four  families  occupy  each  floor. 
I  constantly  visit  among  the  sick  in 
these  poor  families,  and  I  notice  that 
those  children  who  had  a  fortnight  in 
the  country  are  much  stronger  physi- 
cally, and  the  improved  condition  lasts 
during  the  winter." 

The  chairman  of  the  local  committee 
in  one  village  community  weighed  every 
child  in  the  party  on  arrival,  and  again 
after  fourteen  days  in  the  country. 
The  average  age  was  ten  years.  The 
least  gain  was  shown  in  a  four-year-old 
boy,  who  added  only  one  pound  to  his 
weight.  The  greatest  by  an  eleven-year- 
old  girl,  who  gained  nine  pounds.  The 
average  gain  for  the  entire  party  was 
four  and  nine-tenths  pounds. 

A  missionary  from  one  of  the  City 
Mission  chapels  says:  "During  the 
eight  years  I  have  been  connected  with 
this  chapel,  we  have  sent  out  through 
the  Fresh-Air  Fund  many  hundreds  of 
children.  I  believe  this  fortnight  in  the 
coiintry  to  be  of  incalculable  benefit, 
both  educationally  and  physically.  In 
a  number  of  instances  the  entire  family 
of  a  beneficiary  of  the  fund  has  been  led 
to  move  to  the  coimtry.  No  small  pai*t 
of  the  good  accomphshed  is  the  build- 
ing up  of  health,  and  instances  come 
constantly  to  my  notice  where  the  two 
weeks  in  the  country  have,  I  believe, 
saved  the  life." 

Dr.  Vinton  says  :  "In  an  experience 
of  several  years  I  have  seen  much  bene- 
fit received  physically  by  children  sent 
into  the  coimtry  for  two  weeks.  The 
first  child  I   sent  under   the    THhune 

Fresh-Air  Fimd  was  Annie ,  whom 

I  had  been  treating  throughout  the 
summer  for  St.  Vitus's  dance,  and  for 
whom  place  was  made  in  the  last  party 
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of  the  year.  She  came  back  after  two 
weeks,  rosy -cheeked  instead  of  pale, 
heavier  by  a  number  of  pounds,  and 
without  any  trace  of  her  nervous  trou- 
ble." 

"In  August,  1889,"  he  adds,  "I  ac- 
companied a  party  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  children  to  Franklin- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  and  again  took  charge  of 
them  on  their  return  to  the  city  two 
weeks  later.  The  improvement  in  the 
physical  condition  of  many  of  these 
children  was  very  noticeable,  eyes  and 
faces  which  before  had  been  wan  and 
sunken,  bearing  the  evidences  of  health. 
The  same  changes  were  noticed  in  a 
party  I  brought  back  from  Waterville 
in  the  summer  of  1888,  most  of  whom  I 
had  examined  two  weeks  previously." 

Dr.  Daniel,  who  has  long  taken  a  pro- 
fessional interest  in  the  work,  writes  to 


Last  summer  I  sent  235  children  on  excur- 
eions  of  the  Fresh-Air  Fund.  I  shall  comment 
upon  them  under  the  following  classifica- 
tion: 

1.  Thirty-five  children  re-invited  by  their 
hosts  of  former  years.  Of  these  not  one  had 
been  ill  during  tlie  preceding  year,  nor  has 
been  since.  I  have  either  seen  or  heard  di- 
rectly from  all  of  these,  and  for  obvious  rea- 
sons these  are  the  children  who  show  the  most 
physical  improvement. 

2.  One  hundred  and  four  delicate  children, 
i.e.,  children  who  are  weakly  without  recent 
acute  illness.  Of  this  number  I  can  count 
thirty-five  who  were  not  at  the  time  under 
treatment  in  the  dispensary.  These  were  sent 
either  to  care  for  younger  children  or  because 
they  were  not  very  strong.  All  were  benefited 
by  the  change,  as  far  as  I  know.  Of  this  class 
I  can  give  the  least  positive  evidence  because 
I  have  seen  possibly  only  one-half  of  them. 

3.  Forty  -  seven  children  recovering  from 
acute  illness.  These  included  typhoid  fever, 
measles,  and  acute  pulmonary  diseases,  such  as 
pneumonia  and  bronchitis.  All  were  improved, 
except  two,  increased  in  weight  and  with  bet- 
ter appetites. 

4.  Twenty-five  chronic  invalids.  These  in- 
cluded consumptives,  those  suffering  from  tu- 
berculosis of  the  glands,  chronic  heart  diseases 
and  bone  diseases.  Of  this  class  three  were 
decidedly  worse  after  the  vacation,  and  the 
rest  were  slightly  improved  ;  the  greatest  im- 
provement being  in  the  appetite.  All  of  this 
class  are  continually  under  my  observation. 

5.  Twenty-four  children  of  the  striking 
cloak-makers.  This  class  showed  the  most  im- 
provement, excepting  only  the  first  class  These 
children  were  taken  into  the  country  simply 
because  they  were  hungry  and  had  been  for 
several  weeks.  All  returned  very  much  im- 
proved in  appearance  and  evidently  in  weight ; 


the  pale  face  and  the  hungry  appearance  had 
disappeared.  Doctor  Brown  took  these  children 
to  the  country  and  returned  with  them,  and  her 
testimony  agrees  with  mine.  I  liave  seen  at 
least  one-half  of  these  children  since,  and  they 
still  remain  well. 

I  should  classify  the  children  again  into  the 
very  poor,  that  is,  those  continuously  poor,  and 
children  of  a  class  who  are  able  to  have  the  act- 
ual necessaries  of  life.  About  one-half  of  the 
children  I  sent  last  summer  (not  including  the 
cloak-makers'  children)  belong  to  the  very  poor 
class.  These  were  not  so  much  benefited  as 
the  better  class,  because,  1,  they  are  in  a  state 
of  chronic  hunger ;  2,  the  time  is  not  long 
enough  to  make  much  of  an  improvement,  and 
3,  the  slight  benefit  derived  is  not  permanent, 
because  they  return  to  the  same  mode  of  life. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  children 
twenty  lived  above  Fourteenth  Street,  two  west 
of  Broadway,  four  in  Hoboken,  and  the  others 
lived  east  of  the  Bowery  as  far  south  as  Chat- 
ham Square  ;  fifty-seven  lived  in  rear  tene- 
ments and  twenty-eight  in  basements. 

I  have  sent  children  for  six  or  seven  years, 
but  have  not  definite  statistics,  yet  my  impres- 
sion is  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  children 
sent  are  improved  physically.  The  most 
marked  improvement  is  in  appetite  and  gen- 
eral appearance.  I  can  say  that  I  believe  the 
Fresh-Air  Fund  is  the  best  plaster  we  have  for 
unjust  social  conditions  of  the  people. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  results  of 
this  Fresh-Air  enterprise  has  been  the 
readiness  with  which  the  idea  has  been 
taken  up  by  others,  till  to-day  there  are 
vacation  societies  for  about  every  class 
of  the  poor.  A  great  many  of  the  city 
churches  now  provide  fresh  air  for  the 
sick  poor.  Various  societies  and  hos- 
pitals have  their  country  summer  homes. 
Missions  have  their  cottages  by  the  sea. 
Working  girls'  vacation  societies  pro- 
vide a  fortnight  in  the  country  for  work- 
ing girls  who  need  the  change ;  other 
societies  have  sprung  up  which  provide 
for  mothers  both  with  and  without 
young  children.  King's  Daughters*  cir- 
cles open  houses  for  a  few  weeks  or  for 
the  season,  and  send  into  the  city  for 
the  quota  of  inmates. 

The  Bartholdi  Creche  has  been  organ- 
ized to  help  women  with  small  chil- 
dren who  are  imable  to  leave  home 
except  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time.  New 
York  Life  has  started  a  summer  vil- 
lage, where  a  deserted  hamlet,  containing 
a  score  of  cottages  beautifully  shaded, 
is  turned  into  a  populous  village,  and 
where  three  htmdred  at  one  time  can 
find  ample  accommodations.  Unoccu- 
pied houses  in  many  a  town  have  been 
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temporarily  fitted  up  for  the  little  city 
sufferers. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  where 
the  children  are  received  into  the  country 
families,  for  there  the  great  moral  in- 
fluences are  best  exerted,  yet  all  these 
other  plans  do  a  vast  amount  of  good. 

There  has  also  been  a  marked  growth 
in  the  direction  of  day  excursions. 
More  than  a  score  of  times  last  summer 
invitations  were  sent  from  some  of  the 
suburban  towns,  for  ten,  twenty,  or  one 
hundred  of  the  poor,  to  come  out  as 
their  guests  for  a  day.  Transportation 
and  most  abundant  food  were  supplied. 
One  gentleman,  who  only  stipulated 
that  his  name  should  not  be  published, 
gave  for  the  entire  season  the  use  of  a 
grove  on  the  Hudson.  He  also  supplied 
aU  the  money  for  barges,  music,  and 
milk:.  Through  the  generosity  of  this 
one  man,  more  than  eighteen  thousand 
of  the  city  poor  had  a  day's  outing. 

Not  only  have  various  organizations 
in  New  York  been  quick  to  seize  hold  of 
this  Fresh-Air  idea  and  adopt  some 
phase  of  it  for  their  own  poor,  but  the 
interest  has  been  very  marked  in  other 
cities.  Committees  have  waited  upon 
the  writer,  from  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia, or  have  sent  for  instructions,  to 
aid  them  in  starting  a  Fresh-Air  Fund 
for  the  poor — in  each  of  these  cities 
they  now  have  a  prosperous  Country 
Week.  Also  from  Hartford,  Troy,  Al- 
bany, Buffalo,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  and  San 
Francisco,  have  inquiries  and  commit- 
tees come.  Quite  a  number  of  other 
cities  of  less  importance  have  also  sent  to 
ascertain  how  such  a  work  can  be  started. 


Committees  have  also  visited  New 
York,  to  find  out  the  modus  operandi, 
from  Toronto,  Montreal,  St.  Johns,  and 
London  and  Manchester.  In  London 
there  is  now  a  large  work  done  for  the 
poor,  either  in  the  way  of  day-trips  or 
a  week's  stay  in  the  country.  German^' 
and  Italy,  too,  have  sent  for  information 
on  the  subject.  Dresden,  Stuttgart,  Vi- 
enna, and  Berlin  have  each  joined  the 
movement,  and  there  is  now  a  prosper- 
ous Fresh-Air  work  in  each  of  these 
cities.  Some  time  ago  a  lady  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands  wrote  for  full  infor- 
mation concerning  the  work.  She  was 
to  present  the  plans  in  detail  at  a  large 
gathering  in  Honolulu.  The  latest  call 
for  reports  and  statistics  came  from 
Bussia. 

This  Fresh- Air  movement  all  began  in 
a  small  hamlet  in  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania ;  among  a  small  flock,  not  one 
of  whom  was  rich  enough  to  purchase 
the  most  modest  house  in  New  York. 
The  first  band  numbered  only  nine — 
since  that  eighteen  cars  have  been  ne- 
cessary to  accommodate  a  single  party. 
The  little  enterprise  so  simply  started 
in  1877,  has  made  its  influence  felt  from 
Canada  to  South  America,  from  Boston 
to  San  Francisco.  There  has  never  been 
an  organization  or  staff  of  officers.  The 
constitution  and  by-laws  are  made  and 
amended  from  day  to  day  as  required, 
and  have  yet  to  be  written.  Perhaps 
the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  work 
should  be  more  systematically  devel- 
oped. I  am  quite  certain  that  a  large 
number  of  skilled  and  paid  helpers 
could  be  employed  with  most  satisfac- 
tory results. 


THE   POINT  OF  VIEW, 


Much  of  tlie  veiy  clever  writing  in  which 
the  present  generation  of  American  writers 
so  far  excels  the  passing  genei-ation  must 
seem  to  dispassionate  and  deliberate  obser- 
vation characterized  more  sharply  by  other 
qualities  than  that  of  repose.  It  has  a 
dozen  distinct  merits  ;  it  is  apposite  ;  it  is 
composed  with  "the  eye  on  the  object" — 
as  Wordsworth  complained  that  eighteenth- 
century  English  poetry  was  not — it  is  almost 
never  divagation  ;  it  has  the  reader  in  mind. 
But  it  is  energetic,  often  uneasy — some- 
times almost  febrile  in  its  anxiety  to  hit  its 
own  mark,  and  almost  never  penetrated 
with  the  sense  of  leisure  and  of  the  serenity 
and  composure  born  of  leisure  which  de- 
note the  workings  of  the  truly  philosophic 
mind.  Hence  a  book  like  Mr.  G.  E.  Wood- 
berry's  recently  published  "  Studies  in  Let- 
ters and  Life  "  has  the  effect  of  an  agree- 
able diversion,  and  as  such  is  a  really  note- 
worthy production.  In  the  jargon  of  the 
day,  "  many  of  us  "  may  well  be  "  grateful " 
to  the  author  for  "  giving  us  "  something 
placid  and  detached  ;  something  wholly 
unrelated  to  current  street  and  forum 
discussion  ;  something  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted without  any  care  of  making  any  im- 
pression, conveying  any  special  views  or  set- 
ting forth  anybody  of  doctrine,  and  colored 
by  that  intimately  personal  quality  only 
to  be  obtained  by  following  our  own  sweet 
will,  with  plenty  of  large  leisure  in  which  to 
do  it.  We  are  not  likely,  perhaps,  to  have 
many  such  books — books  which  chronicle 
the  reflections  of  an  earnest  but  tmperturbed 
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mind  meditating  such  subjects  as  "Lan- 
der," "Crabbe,"  "Illustrations  of  Ideal- 
ism," and  "The  Promise  of  Keats." 

Yet  one  may  legitimately  question,  I 
think,  whether,  so  far  as  criticism  is  con- 
cerned (and  Mr.  Woodberry's  studies  are 
"  essays  in  criticism  "  or  they  are  nothing), 
there  are  not  drawbacks  about  this  seques- 
tered and  serene  attitude.  Those  who 
maintain  it  give  us  pleasure  for  the  moment, 
and  by  the  contrast  they  afford  to  the  hur- 
ried and  impersonal  writing  of  which,  cur- 
rently, we  have  so  much.  But  our  delight 
in  their  productions  has,  after  all,  little  of  the 
satisfactoriness  of  what  is  positive.  "  Man 
worships  best  in  common,  he  philosophizes 
best  alone,"  says  Matthew  Arnold ;  yet 
philosophy  is  not  precisely  criticism — criti- 
cism indeed  has  ceased  to  be  philosophic, 
at  least  systematically — and  the  philosophiz- 
ing that  Mr.  Arnold  was  thinking  of  was  un- 
doubtedly the  working  out  of  one's  own  in- 
tellectual salvation,  without  a  thought  of 
the  propagandism  of  print.  For  this  the 
closet  undeniably  affords  the  most  favor- 
able environment.  For  criticism,  as  criti- 
cism is  now  understood,  being  "  in  the 
swim"  is  far  more  nearly  indispensable. 
It  does  not  thrive  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
cloister,  which  is,  on  the  contrary,  hostile  to 
its  hardiness,  its  sap,  and  its  fruitfulness. 

Sidney's  muse,  counselling  him  to  look 
into  his  heart  and  write,  was  addressing  the 
poet.  The  muse  of  criticism — if  one  may 
fancy  for  a  moment  such  a  divinity — would 
surely  give   different  advice.     She   would 
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say,  we  may  imagine,  in  most  prosaic  fash- 
ion to  the  critic  inclined  to  lonely  medita- 
tion :  Sir,  the  one  important  thing  for  you 
to  do  is  to  come  out  of  your  retirement, 
and,  at  whatever  shock  to  your  sensibility, 
note  how  the  world  is  going.  Cease  these 
contemplative  communings  with  your  own 
spirit.  If  you  are  not  clear  about  the  value 
of  certain  things,  fix  the  difficulty  up  with 
yourself  before  you  put  pen  to  paper.  En- 
deavor by  observation  and  the  cultivation 
of  your  perceptive  faculties  to  provide  ma- 
terial demanding  communication  rather 
than  contemplation.  Treat  your  mind  any- 
how not  as  your  own  play-ground,  but  as 
the  alembic  for  a  synthesis  of  phenomena 
which  concern  others  as  well  as  yourself. 
Think  less  about  "  the  ideal  life  "  and  more 
about  your  fellow-men.  Yoiar  individual 
self-perfection  is  the  most  laudable  thing  in 
the  world  to  strive  for ;  but  as  the  nucleus 
of  a  gospel  it  is  insipid.  Frequent  the 
busy  haunts  of  men  who  occupy  themselves 
with  kindred  pursuits — not  literally  of  ne- 
cessity, but  sympathetically  and  in  imagi- 
nation. It  is  in  union  that  there  is  strength. 
Kemark  tendencies,  tiy  to  sum  them  xip,  to 
point  out  their  significance  and  direction. 
Few  men  can  be  Kuskins — et  encore  !  And 
do  not  imagine  that  you  can  permanently 
attach  and  benefit  your  kind  by  the  mere 
force  of  correct,  gentle,  and  chaste  diction 
on  the  one  hand,  or  of  setting  an  example 
of  repose  and  serenity  on  the  other,  because 
nowadays  warfare  of  any  kind — even  literary 
criticism — is  accustomed  to  weapons  of  more 
robustness  and  reality,  and  in  this  sphere 
preaching  by  specific  precept  is  far  more 
efficient  than  preaching  by  general  example., 
And  the  most  important  of  all  things  is  to 
be  in  harmony  with  one's  time  and  environ- 
ment. Be  sure,  O  critic !  there  is  some- 
thing magic  in  this,  however  it  may  tran- 
scend consciousness.  See,  for  instance,  how 
much  finer  is  Mr.  "Woodberry's  essay  on 
Browning — a  piece  of  real  criticism — than 
are  his  lucubrations  about  "  the  ideal  life." 


Owing  to  the  complications  of  modern 
life,  and  the  large  inci'ease  in  the  list  of 
creature  comforts  which  polite  i)eople  have 
come  to  regard  as  necessaries,  marriage  has 
become  a  vastly  more  serious  undertaking 
than  it  used  to  be,  and  is  deferred  until  a 


later  period  of  life.  People  in  cities  who 
have  been  used  to  wear  good  clothes,  and 
to  have  servants  to  wait  on  them,  and  to  go 
out  of  town  in  summer,  no  longer  marry 
when  the  girl  is  eighteen  and  the  man 
twenty-two.  The  man  is  apt  to  be  nearing 
thirty  before  his  income  will  stand  the  mat- 
rimonial strain,  and  the  lady  is  proportion- 
ately experienced.  It  would  not  be  quite 
accurate  to  say  that,  though  it  is  harder  to 
get  married  than  it  was,  it  is  as  easy  as  ever 
to  become  engaged.  That  would  not  be 
quite  true.  The  difficulty  of  getting  in- 
come enough  to  marry  does  defer,  and  even 
prevent,  a  great  many  betrothals  ;  neverthe- 
less, engagements  do  often  happen  when 
the  prospect  of  marriage  is  remote,  and  a 
reasonable  percentage  of  them  last  until 
marriage  ends  them.  Long  engagements 
are  not  popular,  but  enough  of  them  are 
running  to  make  the  behavior  of  their  bene- 
ficiaries a  fit  subject  for  comment  in  the 
interest  of  human  happiness. 

All  the  world  loves  a  lover,  but  lovers 
make  a  serious  mistake  when  they  presume 
too  far  on  the  strength  of  the  world's  regard 
for  them.  The  polite  world  loves  its  lov- 
ers exactly  so  long  as  they  are  interesting 
and  agreeable.  When  they  cease  to  be  so 
its  sentiments  toward  them  take  the  form  of 
anxiety  to  have  them  married,  which  may 
indeed  be  so  extreme  as  to  result  in  practi- 
cal efforts  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  pair- 
ing, but  which  is  more  apt  to  take  the  form 
of  what  is  vulgarly  known  as  the  cold  shoul- 
der. Lovers  who  are  intelligent,  and  who 
are  disposed  to  make  themselves  agreeable, 
ought  to  be  exceptionally  charming.  They 
are  enveloped  in  a  pleasant  blaze  of  senti- 
ment which  makes  them  interesting.  So 
long  as  they  are  nice,  all  kind  people  are  in 
a  conspiracy  to  indulge  them  and  make 
them  think  that  life  is  lurid  with  rose-tints. 
Their  politeness  is  the  more  appreciated  be- 
cause it  is  thought  to  involve  especial  self- 
sacrifice,  and  whatever  they  do  for  the  com- 
munity's amusement  is  rated  above  its 
ordinaiy  value  because  they  have  done  it. 

All  the  worse,  then,  when  lovers  regard 
themselves  as  temporarily  exempt  from 
the  ordinary  obligations  of  politeness,  and 
abandon  themselves  to  spooning  and  mutu- 
al absorption.  The  sort  of  courtship  that 
goes  on  for  hours  behind  closed  doors,  that 
insists  upon  seclusion  and  resents  a  third 
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person,  that  thinks  first  of  the  beloved  ob- 
ject and  not  at  all  of  any  one  else — this 
may  do  for  a  six-weeks' intermission  between 
maidenhood  and  marriage ;  but  long  engage- 
ments should  be  conducted  on  radically 
different  lines.  Was  there  ever  a  dearer 
sweetheart  than  Lorna  Doone,  whose  maid- 
only  resei*ve  allowed  John  Ridd  one  kiss 
a  day,  and  no  spooning  whatever?  And  do 
you  remember  Mary  Garth,  so  true  to  her 
not-any-too  eligible  Fred,  and  yet  so  strait 
and  strict  with  herself  ?  Engaged  or  not, 
she  must  surely  have  been  a  welcome  com- 
imnion  in  any  house,  Fred  or  no  Fred.  And 
again  that  dame  in  silver  gray  who  married 
John  Halifax — be  sure  that  her  betrothal 
was  a  modest  and  unselfish  one. 

Lace  yourself  straitly,  Mistress  Lucy, 
and  encourage  Colin  to  understand  that 
while  you  stay  under  the  paternal  roof  the 
obligations  of  that  shelter  are  on  you,  and 
forbid  you  to  concentrate  all  your  courtesy 
on  a  single  guest.  It  will  be  time  enough  to 
be  engrossed  and  exclusive  when  the  parson 
has  given  you  his  blessing,  and  having  a 
roof  of  your  own  you  may  properly  decide 
whom  it  shall  shelter,  and  what  shall  be  the 
measure  of  its  hospitality. 

The  fonn  in  which  an  important  public 
function  presents  itself  to  the  imagination 
of  a  sensational,  but  skilled,  newspaper 
writer,  may  throw  some  light  on  the  sub- 
ject-matter—  though  it  must  be  studied, 
of  course,  with  proper  reservations.  The 
Juge  dHnstruction  of  France  is  an  official 
whose  type  of  character  and  course  of  ac- 
tion are  obscure  to  an  American,  because 
there  is  nothing  like  them  within  the  field 
of  his  own  observation  with  which  to  com- 
pare them,  and  he  can  form  a  conception  of 
them  only  by  contrast  with  things  familiar 
in  the  same  line,  always  a  process  liable  to 
mislead.  I  was  recently  struck  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  an  article  in  Le  Figaro, 
a  propos  of  a  visit  to  the  cabinet  of  M. 
Guillot,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Parisian  judges  of  the  class  named : 

"  The  tables  were  loaded  with  papers  tied 
in  bundles,  one  '  case  '  to  each  bundle.  On 
the  several  covers  these  words  were  to  be 
read  :  '  Affaire  un  tel :  viol — affaire  un  tel : 
meiirtre—  affaire  un  tel :  rapt.'  By  huge  piles 
are  measui'ed  the  filth  and  dirt  of  Paris, 
sorted  here  in  order  that  in  them  the  judge 


may  thrust  his  hands,  his  intellect,  his  soul. 
And  into  them  he  plunges  deep.  Every 
day,  for  long  years,  he  descends  into  this 
pit — it  is  his  mine — drags  through  the  mud 
with  his  lantern,  that  at  once  reveals  and 
sees,  traverses  these  subterranean  galleries, 
careless  of  the  fire-damp  and  the  crumb- 
ling walls,  indifferent  to  the  hatreds  he 
gathers,  to  the  vengeance  he  lays  up  for 
himself,  to  the  death  that  he  is,  perhaps, 
hastening.  And  when  he  reascends  to  the 
upper  air,  and  with  professional  modesty 
and  self-abnegation  announces  what  he  has 
seen,  done,  discovered,  we  are  filled  not  so 
much  with  amazement  as  with  admiration." 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  no 
judicial  officer  in  our  beloved  land  of  whom 
the  most  audacious  "journalist"  would 
ever  be  tempted  to  write  in  this  vein,  and  I 
am  sure  that  there  is  none  who  would  not 
be  mystified  and  offended  to  find  himself 
thus  written  of.  And  yet,  with  all  due  re- 
spect for  the  general  theory  of  criminal 
jurisprudence  in  our  society,  and  in  the 
mother-country,  from  which  we  inherit  it,  I 
venture  also  to  suggest  that  the  function  of 
this  eminent  Juge  (V instruction,  even  as  in- 
dicated in  the  perfervid  imagery  of  the  Fi- 
garo writer,  is  one  that  is  extremely  useful, 
and  one,  if  we  could  get  it  performed  in  our 
country  without  the  abuses  to  which  it  has 
given  rise  in  France,  that  would,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  advertisements,  "  supply  a 
long-felt  want."  One  needs  to  be  only 
moderately  familiar  with  the  life  of  our 
great  cities  to  know  that  there  exist  in  them 
the  soutei-rains  explored  by  the  French  Juge 
(^instruction  with  perhaps  too  great  zeal, 
but  here  hardly  explored  at  all ;  that  the 
cases  in  which  their  denizens  are  dragged 
to  the  light  before  the  courts  are  relatively 
insignificant,  while  of  these  cases  only  a 
small  part  are  dealt  with  firmly,  thorough- 
ly, justly. 

There  are,  practically,  but  two  ways  in 
which  crime  can  be  brought  within  the 
range  of  the  law  in  the  United  States — by 
the  inteiTention  of  the  police  as  direct  wit- 
nesses, or,  in  the  case  of  murder,  through 
the  coroner's  court,  and  by  complaint,  usu- 
ally from  some  victim.  By  these  methods 
it  is  not  common  to  get  much  more  than  in- 
dications of  the  commission  of  crime,  more 
or  less  conclusive.  The  system,  the  ma- 
chinery, the  organization  by  which  such  in- 
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dications  may  be  followed  up,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  clumsy,  slow,  inefficient.  Very 
much  turns  on  the  prosecuting  attorneys ; 
but  these  officers,  chosen  by  popular  elec- 
tion, for  brief  terms,  rarely  re-elected,  un- 
trained, sure  to  be  changed  so  soon  as  ex- 
perience shall  have  given  them  some  little 
training,  do  not  and  cannot  perform  the 
work  done  by  the  Juge  d' instruction.  Nor 
does  the  defect  stop  here.  "When  the  ac- 
cused have  been  arrested,  indicted,  and 
brought  to  trial,  the  proceedings  are  guid- 
ed by  courts  which,  iDartly  from  conviction, 
partly  from  tradition,  and  sometimes  from 
sheer  laziness,  give  a  distorted  and  mis- 
chievous interpretation  to  the  maxim  that 
"  every  man  must  be  held  innocent  until  he 
be  proved  guilty."  Granted  that  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  this  is  sound,  there  is  an- 
other sense  in  which  it  is  unsound.  Much 
depends  on  what  is  taken  to  be  proof.  I 
think  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  rules 
by  which  testimony  is  admitted  or  exclud- 
ed— originating  in  the  purpose  of  the  Eng- 
lish courts  to  protect  innocent  persons  from 


prosecutions  often  malicious,  and  accusa- 
tions often  false,  under  laws  frequently  un- 
just and  arbitrary — do  now  sometimes  pro- 
duce effects  unfair  to  society  and  i^artial  to 
the  criminal  class.  Taken  in  connection 
with  the  requirement  of  a  unanimous  ver- 
dict from  twelve  jurors,  selected  by  a  pro- 
cess that  carefully  sifts  out  intelligence  and 
competence,  the  result,  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases,  is  the  escape  of  the  guilty  at 
the  cost  and  risk  of  the  community.  I  am 
even  tempted  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in 
a  large  class  of  criminal  cases  the  presump- 
tion of  innocence  for  the  accused  is,  if  not 
wholly  unfounded,  at  least  much  too  ob- 
stinately maintained,  and  that  the  rights  of 
society  are  ignored  or  violated.  By  what 
change  of  law  or  practice  this  wrong  may 
be  corrected  I  shall  not  venture  to  suggest ; 
but  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask  whether  the 
legal  profession  would  not  serve  the  State 
and  honor  itself  by  a  serious  effort  to  con- 
form the  accepted  presumj)tions  in  criminal 
cases  to  known  facts  ?  At  present  the  pre- 
sumptions and  the  facts  sejurent. 
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famous  clippers  warping  in  and  out  to 
the  music  of  barbaric  "  chanties." 

Beach-combers,  shore-huggers — mere 
Abraham's  men — will  tell  you  the  poetry 
is  gone  out  of  it  all,  and  will,  with  much 
damning  of  their  eyes,  and  shifting  of 
their  quids,  and  hitching  of  their  tarry 
trousers,  try  to  persuade  you  that  steam 
has  ruined  the  genuine  sailors  of  story 
and  of  song.  But  this  is  mere  transpon- 
tine nonsense,  for  above  and  beyond 
everything  he  who  commands  a  ship, 
smoker  or  sailer,  as  it  may  chance,  must 
first  of  all  be  a  seaman.  The  demands 
of  modern  sea  life  have  increased  the 
responsibilities  of  the  mariner,  and  in 
like  measure  the  professional  attain- 
ments required  are  deeper,  broader,  and 
higher  than  ever  before. 

What  the  task  of  hauling  out  is,  you 
may  best  judge  by  noting  the  bulk  to  be 
moved,  for  you  can  never  measure  prop- 
erly the  enormous  dimensions  of  these 
great  steamers  imtil  you  see  them  loom- 
ing in  their  true  proportions  above  the 
walls,  and  undwarfed,  as  they  are  in  the 
open,  by  the  frame  of  sea  and  sky.  The 
bulwarks  tower  like  the  walls  of  a  for- 
tress ;  the  enormous  decks  sweep  with  a 
sheer  knowing  no  broken  curve ;  the 
wheel-house  lifts  its  windows  above  the 
life-boats,  swarming  stemward  like  a 
school  of  pilot-fish ;  still  higher  the 
bridges,  often  double-tiered,  span  and 
grip  the  sturdy  stanchions ;  and  domi- 
nating all,  the  elliptical  funnels  rake 
jauntily,  and  the  yardless  spars  taper  till 
they  fine  away  at  their  shining  trucks 
into  graceful  coach-whips. 


Watching  for  the  Sun  on  a  Cloudy  Day. 


WHEN  the  breeze  is  piping  free 
and  the  tide  is  running  strong 
none  but  a  master-seaman  may 
be  trusted  to  haul  out  of  the  Liverpool 
Docks  a  great  Atlantic  liner.  Should  it 
be  a  leeward  ebb,  with  the  Mersey  spin- 
ning under  a  flurry  of  squalls  and  snarl- 
ing in  angry  eddies,  a  quick  eye  must  mate 
a  clear  wit  to  make  the  trick  a  deft  one. 
The  manoeuvre  is  always  a  delight  to  the 
mariner,  let  bo's'ns,  hopelessly  spliced 
to  such  traditions  as  topsails  reefed  in 
stays  bawl  what  they  may  about  the  dead 
days  of  seamanship.  For  here  are  un- 
folded the  mysteries  of  the  art,  and  here 
are  exercised  all  the  higher  qualities  of 
the  sailor,  and  just  as  much,  believe  me,  as 
in  the  old  times  when  the  gray  piers  and 
oozy  quays  were  crowded  to  cheer  our 
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Shipshape  and  Bristol  fashion,  point- 
device  in  paint  and  polish,  the  massive 
hull  glides  over  the  quiet  waters  of  the 
basin ;  you  catch  the  sheen  of  gleaming 


Captain's   Breakfast, 

brasses,  of  glistening  air-ports,  of  glazed 
white,  and  lacquered  black.  Obedient 
as  a  broken  colt  to  the  touch  of  the  helm, 
quick  in  response  as  a  high-bred  dog  in 
a  leash  to  the  guiding  hawsers,  she  moves 
calmly — fit  exemplar  of  strength  right- 
ly tempered  by  even  will — toward  the 
shai*p  turn  where  the  gateway  opens  to 
the  river.  Winches  chatter  noisily ; 
windlasses  clink,  clink  musically;  cap- 
stans rattle  with  slacking  cables ;  jets  of 
steam  dai't  viciously;  ripples  stream 
stemward  to  the  bubbles  of  the  foam- 
less  wake  ;  the  tremulous  minor,  more  a 
wail  than  a  song,  of  the  docking  gangs 
working  the  warps,  answer  the  cheery 
"  Yo  heave-ohs  "  of  the  people  on  ship- 
board ;  and  the  quick,  sharp  orders  from 
the  bridge  are  echoed  by  liigh-pitched 
answers  from  the  mates,  watching  with 
wary  eyes  everywhere.     One  screw  turns 


clumsily  ahead,  the  other  circles  astern, 
and  then  the  ship  swings  easily,  round- 
ing the  jagged  corner  in  the  hedge  of 
stone  with  a  gentleness  leaving  feet  to 
spare.  The  bow  and  stern 
enter  fairly,  straight  as  a 
mason's  level,  the  ojjen  gate- 
way ;  a  strain  is  taken  on  the 
line  leading  from  the  quarter 
to  the  pier  end ;  a  moment 
of  rest,  of  expectation,  suc- 
ceeded by  one  of  doubt,  fol- 
lows, and  then  the  hail  rings 
out  blithely  from  the  after- 
whaleback,  "All  clear,  sir." 

The  handle  of  the  annun- 
ciator connected  with  the 
engine-room  is  jammed  to 
"hard  astern;"  "ding! 
ding ! "  rings  the  signal  from 
below ;  the  water  gushes  in  a 
turbulent  torrent  from  the 
outboard  deliveries,  the  en- 
gines throb  fiercely,  backing 
with  all  their  strength,  and 
as  the  lines  are  rendered, 
slacked,  eased,  let  go,  the 
steamer  clears  the  jDier-end 
with  a  rush,  shoots  far  into 
midstream,  and  thus  begins, 
wrong  end  foremost,  her 
voyage  westward.  In  the 
optimism  of  the  moment  the 
chief  officer  and  the  bo's'n 
grow  garrulous  upon  the  re- 
condite subject  of  anchor 
gear ;  the  junior  oflficers  feel  they  quite 
deserve  the  good  luck  which  makes  them 
the  hustling,  bustling  mates  of  a  crack 
racer;  and  maritime  Jack,  still  a  Httle 
groggy  and  very  much  unwashed,  blesses 
the  stars  that  have  let  begin  another 
"  v'yage  with  an  'arf  crown  left  of  his 
hadvance,"  and  the  prospects  of  "  some 
bloomin'  American  tobaccy"  as  soon  as 
he's  clear  of  the  tideway. 

"  Not  a  bad  job,  sir,"  said  the  pilot, 
as  the  anchor  takes  the  bottom  and  the 
ship  straightens  astern  from  her  cable  ; 
"  seemed  ticklish  a  bit  for  a  minute 
when  they  'eld  onto  the  spring  so  long, 
sir  ;  but  'ere  we  are,  bung  up  and  bilge 
free,  and  with  the  looks  of  a  good  run, 
barria'  the  fog  per'aps,  for  the  morrer." 
The  captain  answers  smilingly,  for 
these  two  are  old  friends,  and,  what  is 
more,  the  hauling  out  has  been  a  joint 
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enterprise,  though  the  senior  gets  the 
credit,  as  he  should.  After  a  careful 
survey  of  the  anchorage  and  a  word 
with  the  chief  officer,  the  captain  enters 
his  cabin  and  buckles  down  to  the  rou- 
tine work,  and  there  is  always  plenty  of 
that  awaiting  him.  He  glows  pleasure- 
ably  over  the  handy,  seamanlike  way 
they  have  left  the  dock,  for  nautical 
critics  are  plenty  and  keen,  and  if  he 
had  not  taken  up  his  berth  in  the  river 
so  cleverly,  the  ill  news  would  have 
grown  apace,  till,  with  unfair  variations, 
it  reached  the  ears  of  their  high  nobil- 
ities— the  directors. 

Clear-headed,  brainy,  driving  men, 
are  these  master-mariners,  and  bearing 
patiently  a  responsibility  that  needs  an 
iron  will  and  a  courage  faltering  at 
nothing.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
their  station,  nor  can  willing  hands 
make  them  what  they 
must  be.  They  can- 
not crawl  through 
cabin  windows,  nor, 
for  that  matter,  come 
flying  in  a  pier-head 
jump  through  the 
gangway  with  one  leg 
forward  and  the  oth- 
er aft.  They  have  to 
fight  their  way  over 
the  bows,  and  strug- 
gle out  of  the  ruck 
and  smother  in  the 
fo'ks'le,  by  sturdy 
buffeting  and  hard 
knocks,  by  the  per- 
sistent   edging    of 

shoulders 
by     strong 

and     steady 

If  it  is  in 
them  they  will  make 
their  way  in  the  end 
surely,  and  may  set 
the  course  and 
stump  to  windward 
as  they  please,  while 
others  haul  the 
weather  -ear-  rings, 
and  drink  their  grog 
protestingly.  No  ; 
master  -  mariners  are 
and,  unlike  many  of 
the  government  service,  have  to  rise  by 
energy,  pluck,   merit — why  enumerate 


stout 
backed 
hearts 
brains. 


The   Cook 


made,  not   bom, 
their  brothers  in 


them  ?  —  by    a    hundred    qualities   the 
world  is  better  for  owning. 

Old  Pepys  knew  how  this  sea-kissing 
goes,  and  tells  us  of  his  favors  in  this 
wise  :  "That,"  he  writes,  "which  puts  me 
in  a  good  humor  both  at  noon  and  night, 
is  the  fancy  that  I  am  this  day  (March 
13,  1669)  made  a  captain  of  one  of  the 
King's  ships,  Mr.  Wren  having  sent  me 
the  Duke  of  York's  commission  to  be 
captain  of  the  Jerzy,  .  .  .  which 
doth  give  me  the  occasion  of  much 
mirth  and  may  be  of  some  use  to  me." 
Think  of  that,  you  venturesome  die- 
hards,  who  linger  all  your  lives  at  the 
lower  sheerpole,  a  post-captain  by  the 
scratch  of  a  pen,  and  above  all  men  giv- 
en to  a  lubberly  scrivener  and  an  Ad- 
miralty clerk  at  that. 

All  these  elder  merchant-masters  are 
sailor-men,  some  so  deep  and  dyed  in 
it  that  if  you  scratch 
them  they  ooze  tar, 
and  this  briny  satu- 
ration has  been  in- 
variably acquired 
under  sail.  After 
they  have  had  their 
ships  and  made  many 
a  voyage,  deep  water 
and  home,  round 
both  Capes,  east  and 
west,  wherever  winds 
may  blow  and  freight, 
the  mother  of  wages, 
may  linger,  they  shift 
into  steam,  but  al- 
ways in  a  subordi- 
nate place.  Should 
they  stick  by  one  em- 
ploy they  are  sent 
from  ship  to  ship, 
working  their  way 
upward  until  they 
become  chief  officers 
'  _  of  the  choicest  ves- 

flhi'  sels  in  the  line.  Here 

^^H  they  must   wait  for 

^^H  dead  men's  shoes,  or 

^^p  resignation,  or  forced 

^^  retirement  ;    but 

when  the  chance 
comes  they  are  given 
the  command  of  the  smaller  and  less  im- 
portant steamers  upon  some  subsidiary 
route.  Then  they  enter  a  new  line  of 
promotion,  and  weary  are  the  years  of 
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waiting,  and  bitter  sometimes  the  disap- 
pointment, before  they  reach  the  high- 
water  mark  of  their  service.  And  with 
this  hardly  earned  promotion  do  not 
come,  as  in  other  professions,  ease,  com- 
fort, and  proper  recompense  for  duty 
well  done,  but  heavier  responsibilities, 
harder  work,  and  greater  self-sacrifice  ; 
what  is  worse,  and  this  to  the  shame  of 
the  great  steamship  corporations,  these 
gallant  men,  even  at  their  prime,  receive 
the  most  inadequate  pecuniary  recogni- 
tion for  the  burden  imposed,  for  the 
mental  and  physical  qualities  exercised, 
for  the  experience  brought  to  bear  ;  in- 
deed, in  no  other  trade  or  profession  is 
equal  ability  so 
badly  paid. 

The  junior  offi- 
cers belong  to  all 
sorts  and 
conditions 
of      m  en . 
Most    of 
them 
have 
had 


The  Skipper, 


to  fight  their  way,  though  some  have 
parents  who  could  well  aftbrd  to  pay 
a  handsome  premium  for  their  sea  ed- 


ucation in  the  training-ships  stationed 
off  the  principal  ports.  Here  they  are 
given  a  strict  man-of-war  tuition,  though 
the  routine  of  studies  and  drills  is,  of 
course,  modified  to  suit  the  results  ex- 
pected. After  their  apprenticeship  is 
served  they  go  to  sea,  usually  in  sail- 
ing ships  ;  and  when  later  they  choose 
steam,  they  join  as  fourth  or  fifth  offi- 
cers, and  enter  upon  a  career  where 
their  future  is  a  hard  but  an  assured 
one.  In  the  large  employs  they  are  en- 
couraged to  enter  the  Naval  Eeserve, 
and  are  given  time  for  their  drills  and 
opportunities  to  qualify  for  the  higher 
certificates  of  the  merchant  service  ; 
and  so  much  are  these  privileges  es- 
teemed that  you  often  find  on  the  best 
steamers  of  the  transatlantic  liners  one- 
half  of  the  officers  holding  masters'  cer- 
tificates and  junior  commissions  in  the 
auxiliary  government  service.  Under 
the  new  regulations  some  of  these  ofii- 
cers  have,  besides  the  guard-ship  drill, 
taken  a  regular  tour  of  duty  as  lieuten- 
ants and  sub-lieutenants  on  board  sea- 
going men-of-war,  and  so  far  this  has 
proved  a  capital  plan  for  both  services. 
The  nationality  of  the  officers  is  Brit- 
ish, naturally,  though  EngHsh  and  Irish 
predominate,  the  Scotch,  somehow,  tak- 
ing more  kindly  to  the  engineering  part 
of  the  business,  and  the  Welshmen  stay- 
ing at  home. 

There  is  a  well-founded  belief  that 
the  deck  people  are  not  sailor- 
men  ;  nor,  indeed,  are  they  in  the 
majority  of  ships,  that  is,  not  sail- 
ors in  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
neither  are  they  the  mere  swab- 
bers of  decks,  scnibbers  of  paint- 
work, handlers  of  the  forward  and 
after  ends  of  trunks,  or  reefers  of 
hat  -  boxes  and  travelling  -  rugs 
their  critics  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. They  belong  to  a  special 
class,  not  a  very  high  one  from 
the  maritime  point  of  view,  and 
are  reasonably  well  fitted  for  the 
work  expected.  This  you  may 
see  at  fire  quarters,  for  example,  a 
drill  which,  in  these  times,  is  al- 
ways held  before  the  passengei^s 
come  on  board.  As  the  alarm  is  sounded 
by  the  rapid  ringing  of  the  ship's  bell, 
and  the  commands  are  hoarsely  shouted 
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Down  the  Channel  in  a  Fog — A  Narrow  Escape. 


along  the  decks,  you  may  notice,  as  the 
men  rush  to  their  stations,  the  absence 
of  the  alertness,  neatness,  forehanded- 
ness  which  characterize  the  man-of-war's 
men  ;  but  they  are  sturdy  and  strong 
and  willing,  and  the  echoes  of  the 
orders,  "  Fire  forward !  Main  deck. 
Quick's  your  play,"  have  scarcely  ceased, 
before  a  dozen  hose  are  coupled  and 
run  out,  bucket  and  fii-e  -  extinguisher 
lines  are  formed,  axemen  and  smother- 


ers  are  gathered,  and  hand  and  steam 
pumps  started  with  an  energy  promis- 
ing a  world  of  water.  Grimy  greasers 
and  stokers  rush  from  below  ;  stewards 
hop  about  as  none  but  a  steward  can  ; 
and  butchers,  bakers,  and  electric-light- 
makers  rally  in  their  appointed  places, 
eager  for  work,  but  in  the  motley  of 
Falstafifs  draft.  The  captain,  watch  in 
hand,  receives  the  reports  that  all  the 
depai"tments  have  assembled   and  that 
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abundant  streams  have  been  in  opera- 
tion (overboard,  of  course,  but  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  fire)  in  blank  min- 
utes— let  us  say  three,  as  a  fair  average — 
from  the  time  the  alarm  was  first  given. 
Do  you  wonder  if  he  smiles  and  says  to 


rest,  for  there  is  no  rest  fore  and  aft 
when  a  voyage  is  begun.  Cargo  and 
stores  have  to  be  hoisted  out  of  the 
lighters,  holds  have  to  be  stowed,  gear 
secured.  All  day  long  the  cargo  winches 
rattle,  and  the  tackles  rise  and  fall  com- 


The   Night  Signal  of  a  Disabled   Steamer. 


his  chief  officer,  "  Very  creditable,  sir  ; 
very  well  done.  You  may  secure,  sir  ?  " 
Very  well  done  it  is,  and  when  you  re- 
member this  is  the  first  drill  and  many 
of  the  hands  are  new,  you  may  feel  rea- 
sonably assured,  should  any  ordinary 
fire  break  out,  that  it  is  all  Lombard 
Street  to  a  Tahiti  orange  it  will  be  sub- 
dued most  promptly. 

The  pumps  stop,  the  hose  are  uncoup- 
led, under-run,  and  reeled,  and,  every- 
thing being  secured,  the  ship  returns 
to  its  normal  condition.     But  not  to 


plainingly.  Alongside  a  double  bank  of 
lighters  cling,  and  through  cargo-ports 
and  over  the  rails  the  freight  pours 
ceaselessly.  The  twilight  deepens  with 
stars  ;  ashore  the  roar  and  traffic  of  the 
busj'  town  are  hushed  ;  the  river  banks 
are  deserted.  But  under  the  dazzling 
arc-lights  on  shipboard,  and  far  into  the 
night,  toiling  men  and  swaying  bales 
and  boxes  cast  fantastic  shadows  on  the 
breezy  water,  and  about  the  decks,  and 
in  the  cavernous  holds  gaping  unsatis- 
fied for  the  fniits  of  trade  and  barter. 
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The  next  day  the  passengers  come  on 
board,  and  the  company's  servants  in  the 


tenders  and  lighters  gleefully  escape, 
after  banging  about  and  muddling  the 
baggage  so  mercilessly  that  state-room 
trunks  yawn  bniisedly  in  the  holds,  and 
huge  chests,  bursting  with  useless  tro- 
phies of  travel,  lumber  up  your  narrow 
quarters  below  —  this,  to  the  despair 
and  tears  of  forlorn  women  who  pursue 
the  hapless  purser  with  unrelenting  fury 
when  they  learn  that  nothing  can  be  un- 
earthed until  after  the  ship  has  left 
Queenstown,  and  that  until  then  they 
must  hopelessly  shift  for  themselves. 
Steam  is  spluttering  and  flickering  in 
little  curls  at  the  escape-pipes,  the  offi- 
cers— every  button  of  their  best  coats  on 
duty — are  at  their  stations,  the  pilot  is 
looking  wiser  than  ever  pilot  could  be, 
and  on  the  bridge  with  the  impatient 
captain  lingers  a  representative  of  the 
company.  By  and  by,  after  the  final 
instructions  are  given,  this  person  de- 


parts, and  as  he  goes  over  the  side  the 
captain  waves  his  hand  in  salute  and  then 
gives  a  quiet  order  to  the  chief  officer. 
The  wheel  is  shifted,  the  capstan 
reels  noisily,  and  link  by 
link  the  chain  comes  home. 
At  last,  after  a  vicious  tug 
or  two  on  the  cable,  the 
ground  is  broken,  and, 
smothered  and  sputtering 
with  cleansing  Avater  from 
the  hose,  the  anchor,  ring 
and  stock,  appears  above 
the  foam-streams  rippling 
at  the  bow.  When  the  cat- 
fall  is  hooked  the  ship's 
head  swings  around  with 
graceful  sheer,  the  engines 
^lightly  increase  their 
sj^eed,  the  wake  straight- 
ens its  curves,  the  ensign 
dips  in  answer  to  salutes, 
and  a  long  blast  from  the 
whistle  sonorously  claims 
the  right  of  channel.  Slow- 
ly, carefully,  the  gallant 
ship  threads  her  way  among 
the  fleet  of  inward  and  out- 
ward bound  shipping ;  the 
shores  darken  with  moist 
shadows  and  gleam  in 
broad  bands  of  fading  sun- 
drift  ;  the  lights  of  Birken- 
head and  Liverpool  glisten, 
blaze,  twinkle,  fade  ;  the 
breeze  blows  with  spice  of  salt  and  briny 
coolness  ;  the  stars  blink  from  silvery 
steel  into  points  of  golden  fire ;  and  in  the 
west,  where  the  splendor  and  warmth 
deepen  seaward,  the  rolling  mists,  as 
yet  resplendent  in  borrowed  radiance, 
close,  broodingly,  as  a  pall.  Sails  burn 
in  the  heart  of  the  sunset,  and  long 
trails  of  smoke  show  where  other  ships 
have  sunk  below  the  verge.  Finally  the 
bar  is  crossed,  the  lanterns  on  board 
the  Northwest  Light-ship  flame  in  the 
star-gemmed  dusk,  and  with  a  swinging 
grip  of  the  wheel  the  ship  is  headed,  at 
half  speed,  just  as  night  is  falling,  to 
clear  the  lights  of  Holyhead. 

Upon  the  bridge  the  pilot  and  the 
officer  of  the  watch  peer  "  ahead  and 
astern,  look  to  windward  and  to  lee ; " 
the  ship  slijis  and  slides,  now  to  port 
and  now  to  starboard,  dodging  the  fleet 
intershooting  this  mai'vellous  waterway 
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■uith  a  wealth  of  craft  no  otlier  waters 
know ;  and  the  lookouts  glue  their  eyes 


to  the  worried  landsman's  ears,   their 
labored  throbbing  seems  a  devil's  tattoo 


Washing  Down  the   Decks. 


to  their  quadrants  of  observation,  re- 
porting lights  and  sails  till  the  confu- 
sion would  be  inextricable,  save  to  these 
steady  nerves  finding  the  pathway  safely. 
Down  the  coast  the  vessel  runs  in  the 
darkness,  fearing  naught  while  the  stars 
shine  and  the  horizon  circles  clean  cut 
above  the  foam-capped  waters.  But  as 
the  night  grows  the  air  loses  its  brisk- 
ness, a  light  haze  shrouds  the  sea,  and 
the  Channel  fog  rolls,  ghostlike,  land- 
ward. Soon  only  the  upper  stars  glim- 
mer, the  moisture  drips  from  the  rigging, 
the  iron  rails  and  deck-houses  are  damp 
and  clammy,  and  the  lights  are  aureoled 
with  a  dull  cloud  of  gray  and  yellowish 
mist. 

The  captain  takes  his  place  upon  the 
bridge,   the    engines   are    eased   until, 


answering  the  grumbling  and  rumbling 
of  the  fog-whistle.  Below,  brawny,  si- 
lent men  stand  at  the  levers,  ready  at  an 
instant  to  stoj)  and  back,  or  go  ahead, 
just  as  the  emergency  may  direct.  Out- 
side the  pilot-house  the  quarter-master 
strains  his  ears  and  peers  ners'ously  into 
the  gloom,  yet  alert  to  pass  any  com- 
mand given  to  the  junior  officer  and  to 
his  messmate  at  the  wheel.  Signals  from 
fog-whistles  drift  into  them  from  other 
groping  ships,  and,  at  times,  spectral 
hidls  and  ghostly  sails  loom  close  aboard, 
creeping  out  of  the  curtained  night  or 
slipping  landward  or  seaward  in  search 
of  hidden  port  or  roadway.  At  regular 
intervals  the  lead  is  cast  and  the  depth 
of  water  read  from  the  scale  by  the  un- 
hooded  glare  of  a  lantern,  and  on  the 
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chart  the  positions  given  by  the  sound- 
ings are  i)riekecl,  to  guard  against  the 
tricks  of  treacherous  currents. 

And  so  the  cheerless  night  drifts  sadly 
into  a  Avan  morning,  and  the  ship  creeps 
warily  doAN-u  Channel,  the  weary  vigil  tax- 
ing the  brains  and  bodies  of  those  who 
must  seek  no  rest  because  of  the  lives 
entrusted  to  their  care. 


m. 

After  the  pilot  has  been  discharged 
and  the  mails  received  at  Queenstown, 
and  the  ship  has  taken  her  departure 
from  the  Roche  Point  Light-ship  every- 
body settles  into  the  routine  of  life  at 
sea.  From  the  beginning  watches  have 
been  kept  rigorously,  and  the  interior 
discipline  and  rules  are  so  well-jointed 
that  the  ship  seems  to  run  herself.  You 
hear  no  jarring  of  the  cogs,  feel  no 
rough  edges  in  the  mosaic,  though  the 
government  is,  as  it  must  always  be, 
the  hand  of  steel  in  the  glove  of  velvet. 
The  care  of  the  ship  is  unremitting,  even 
in  details  which  if  set  down  here  would 


seem  trivial  and  finicky,  and  every  hour 
of  the  day  has  duties  which  are  per- 
formed heartily  and  thoroughly  to  the 
foot  of  the  letter  by  the  officers.  The 
number  of  these  may  varj'  on  each  line, 
even  in  different  ships  of  the  same  em- 
ploy, but  in  the  largest  steamers  there 
are,  besides  the  captain,  three  seniors 
and  two  juniors.  The  three  seniora 
keep  the  watches,  and  each  during  his 
tour  of  duty  has,  as  the  captain's  repre- 
sentative, the  direct  charge  of  the  ship. 
The  two  juniors  stand  watch  and  watch, 
that  is,  four  hours  on  duty  and  four 
hours  oif,  with  a  swing  at  the  dog- 
watches, and  can-y  on,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  senior  officers,  the  routine  of 
the  ship.  Normally  the  officer  of  the 
watch  takes  his  station  on  the  forward 
bridge,  and  the  junior  officer  sticks  by 
the  wheel-house,  where,  after  collecting 
the  data  he  writes  the  log-slate  hourly, 
and  sees  that  the  quartermaster  steers 
the  given  course  to  a  nicety.  The  first 
night  at  sea  the  starboard  watch  (the 
captain's  in  marine  law)  has  the  eight 
hours  out,  that  is,  from  8  p.m.  to  mid- 
night and  from  4  to  8  a.m.;  and  on  the 
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home  voyage  the  mate's  watch  (the  port) 
enjoys  the  same  sweet  prhilege,  thus 
sanctifying  the  ancient  saw,  which  in- 
sists, under  penalties  dire,  that  the  cap- 
tain must  take  her  out  and  the  mate 
must  take  her  home  again. 

The  ojficers  vary  in  their  methods  of 
keeping  watch,  new  ships  having  new 
rules,  as  Simple  Simon  is  supposed  to 
have  said  when  he  was  hustled  aft  to 
stow  the  jib.  But  to  my  mind,  those 
favored  in  the  larger  steamers  of  the 
White  Star  Company  are  the  best.  Here 
the  chief  officer  stands  the  watches  from 
six  to  eight  and  from  twelve  to  two 
o'clock,  night  and  day  respectively  ;  the 
second  officer  keeps  the  watches  from 
eight  to  ten  and  two  to  four  o'clock  ; 
and  the  third  officer  those  from  ten 
to  twelve  and  from  four  to  six  o'clock. 
This  watch-keeping  seems  easy  enough, 
even  interesting  and  exciting,  at  least  so 


bed  and  walking  on  a  roof  is  anything 
but  gay,  even  in  fine  weather.  In  stormy 
seasons  it  is  such  wretched  work  that 
then  be  mine  rather  to  woo  my  bucolics, 
my  farms  and  gardens,  my  forest  glades. 
Leaving  out  of  question  the  respon- 
sibihty,  try  and  measure  the  physical 
misery  when  gales  are  howling,  and 
spray  is  flying,  and  icy  seas  are  shooting 
over  the  weather  bulwarks,  and  the  ship 
is  slamming  along,  wallowing  in  the 
hollows  or  wriggling  on  zenith-seeking 
billows.  It  may  be  at  night,  when  you 
cannot  see  a  ship's  length  ahead,  and 
around  you,  threatening  disaster  and 
death,  are  a  dozen  vessels  ;  it  may  be 
when  the  ice  is  moving  and  the  tower- 
ing bergs  lie  in  your  pathway.  Then 
those  dreadful  middle  watches,  when 
after  a  hard  tour  of  duty,  you  are  roused 
out  of  a  comfortable  bed,  and  jumped, 
half  awakened,  into  the  chill  and  misery 


In  the   Fo'castle. 


I  have  heard  not  only  from  the  casual 
gentleman  who  worries  about  critically 
in  fine  weather,  but  from  that  uneasy 
minded  shuttler  who  skips  across  the 
Western  Ocean  half  a  dozen  times  a 
year  for  no  reason  any  sane  man  has  yet 
discovered.  But,  dearly  beloved  idlers, 
do  not  deceive  yourselves,  getting  out  of 


of  the  gale-blown  night  with  every  nerve 
and  muscle  strained  to  the  breaking- 
point.  No,  it  is,  believe  me,  the  hardest 
kind  of  hard  work,  and  it  so  saps  the 
body,  and  warps  the  temper,  and  makes 
the  best  old  before  their  day,  that  no 
self  -  respecting  mother  will  let  her 
daughter  marry  a  man  who  knows  an 
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oar  from  a  fence-rail,  if  he 
has  learned  their  cliflfer- 
ences — watch-keeping. 

The  fourth  and  fifth 
officers  being  young  and 
h  a  r  d  y ,  and  presumably 
with  much  to  learn  and 
suflfer — for  suffering  some- 
how is  considered  an  es- 
sential in  sea  training — are 
not  supposed  to  need  ade- 
quate rest  nor  sleep,  and 
if  that  is  not  wearing  on 
shipboard,  go  find  me  a 
ballad-monger  to  weave  a 
rhyme  for  their  comfoi"t. 
The  crew  stand  watch  and 
watch  ;  but  as  they  can  al- 
ways steal  a  comforting 
nap,  and  have  no  responsi- 
bility, they  know  little  of 
the  mental  wear  and  tear. 
The  bo's'n  and  his  mate 
look  out  for  the  jDulling 
and  hauling,  and  for  the 
dreary  singing  which  the 
"  chanty "  man  weds  to 
them.  Their  tempers  are 
alwaj's  on  edge,  and  it  is 
their  part  to  buffet  and 
bluster.  These  are  the 
gentlemen  you  usually 
hear,  in  season  and  out, 
bellowing  about  decks  a  highly  gar- 
nished sea  argot  which  no  one  attempts 
to  translate  or  deems  of  serious  mean- 
ing. Occasionally,  too,  you  may  detect 
them  to  leeward  of  the  houses,  skylark- 
ing gloomily,  in  moments  of  forced  gay- 
ety,  with  skiilkersand  sea-la  w;j'ers, "  fetch- 
ing them,"  as  they  describe  the  pastime, 
"a  belt  under  the  jaw,"  or  airily  promis- 
ing to  "  knock  "  their  "  blooming  'eds 
off."  These,  of  course,  are  the  vagaries 
of  delegated  authority,  and  should  not 
lessen  your  regard  for  them,  as  they  are 
generally  good  sailor-men  after  the  heavy 
insular  fashion.  You  must  remember, 
also,  they  enjoy  a  prescriptive  piivilege 
of  being  most  noisy,  of  wearing  tremen- 
dous boots  and  very  shabby  clothes,  and 
of  trilling,  like  sea-larks,  upon  little  sil- 
very whistles,  which  are  known  indis- 
criminately as  "  pipes  "  or  "  calls." 

In  each  watch  there  are  three  quarter- 
masters, generally  fine  specimens  of  the 
British  tar,  a  joy  to  the  eye  and  a  com- 


The  Deck   Steward. 

fort  to  the  soul,  notably  in  bad  weather, 
when  they  cheer  you  with  a  smile  that 
soothes  as  the  words  they  may  not 
utter  ;  for  by  a  maritime  fiction  they 
are  always  supposed  to  be  at  the  wheel, 
and  you  must  not,  under  fear  of  keel- 
hauling, talk  to  them.  How  patroniz- 
ing and  sympathetic  they  look,  what  a 
lot  they  seem  to  know,  what  beautiful 
guernseys  they  wear,  and  with  what  ease 
they  guide  the  mighty  vessel.  Before 
the  introduction  of  steam  steering-gear 
two  men  were  always  required  at  the 
wheel,  and  in  bad  weather  there  were 
four,  and  sometimes  six,  with  frequent 
reliefs  ;  and  yet,  with  all  this  beef,  many 
a  poor  fellow  has  been  maimed  for  life 
by  being  tossed  over  the  wheel-barrel 
or  jammed  by  the  spokes  when  the  ship 
swung  off  with  sudden  lurch  or  broach- 
ed to  before  the  fury  of  the  gale.  To- 
day it  requires  hardly  the  strength  of  a 
boy  to  "restrain  the  inidder's  ardent 
thrill,"  even  in  the  heaviest  blows,  for 
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the  wheel  in  evidence  is  merely  the 
purchasing  end  of  a  mechanical  sys- 
tem that  opens  and  shuts  the  valve 
governing  the  steam  admitted  to  the 
steei-ing  cylinders.  But  be  it  lever  or 
not,  the  sailor  grasps  it  still  with  the 
old  familiar  pose,  swaying  it,  "  for  the 
good  ship's  woe  and  the  good  ship's 
weal,"  with  curved  arm  and  gripping 
fingers  as  he  pores  over  his  compass 
and  keeps  its  lubber's  point,  in  fair 
weather  or  in  foul,  plumb  on  a  course 
marked  to  a  degree  of  the  circle.  He 
stands  a  two -hours'  trick  and  then 
changes  places  with  his  relief,  whose  sta- 
tion has  been  outside  the  wheel-house 
door.  The  third  quartermaster  keeps 
his  watch  under  the  after  -  whaleback, 
ready  to  throw  into  action  the  hand 
steering-wheel  when  the  signal  is  given, 
and  as  this  happens  seldom,  his  watch 
is  apt  to  be  a  di-eary  one.  The  pump- 
wells  are  sounded  regularly  by  a  carpen- 
ter, so  that  possible  leaks  are  sure  of 
rapid  detection ;  and  hourly  every  light 
and  every  corner  of  the  ship  is  inspected 
by  one  of  the  two  masters-at-arms,  who 
constitute  the  police  force  of  the  ship. 
They  have  under  their  special  care  the 
steerages,  and  a  part  of  their  duty  is — 
as  their  phrase  goes — "  to  chase  "  the 
steerage  female  passengers  off  the  up- 
per deck  at  dusk,  and  to  see  that  they 
remain  in  their  own  apartment  until 
sunrise. 

First-class  ships  muster  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  men  in  each  watch,  and  all  of 
these  are  shipped  as  seamen.  Of  coui-se 
the  majority  are  such  only  in  name, 
though  there  is  always  a  definite  num- 
ber of  sailors  among  them.  Indeed,  to 
fly  the  blue  flag  at  least  ten  of  the  crew, 
in  addition  to  the  captain,  must  be  en- 
rolled in  the  Naval  Keserve,  and  to  be 
an  A  B  thei*e,  one  must  hand,  reef,  and 
steer  deftly.  These  are  the  people  who 
in  port  stand  by  the  ship  ;  tjiat  is, 
those  who  take,  as  required  by  law,  their 
discharges  in  Liverpool  on  the  return 
voyage  and  continue  to  work  on  board 
at  fixed  wages  per  day  while  the  ship 
refits  and  loads.  All  hands,  from  the 
skipper  to  the  sctdlion's  mate,  must 
ship  at  the  beginning  of  each  run — 
must  "  sign  articles "  as  it  is  called — 
before  a  Board  of  Trade  shipping-mas- 
ter. As  the  law  has  always  regarded 
Vol.  IX.— 58 


Jack  as  "  particularly  in  need  of  its  pro- 
tection, because  he  is  particularly  ex- 
posed to  the  wiles  of  sharpers,"  great 
stress  is  laid  in  these  articles  upon  his 
treatment,  and  therefore  they  exhibit  in 
detail  the  character  of  the  voyage,  the 
wages,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
food,  and  a  dozen  other  particulars 
which  evidence  the  safeguards  thrown 
about  these  "wards  of  the  Admiralty" 
by  a  quasi-paternal  government.  Jack 
knows  all  this,  and  be  sure  he  stands 
up  most  boldly  and  assertively,  at  times 
with  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  swag- 
ger and  bounce,  for  all  the  articles — 
"  his  articles  " — allow  him. 

The  boatswain  selects  the  ship's  com- 
pany, and  the  sea-birds  flutter  on  board 
usually  a  few  hours  before  the  vessel 
hauls  into  the  stream.  They  fly  light, 
these  Western  Ocean  sailors,  and  their 
kits  are  such  as  beggars  would  laugh  at 
even  in  Ratcliffe  Highway.  Generally 
they  are  in  debt  to  the  Sailors'  Home 
—  they  pay  seventeen  bob  a  week  for 
their  grub  and  lodging — and  many  of 
them  just  touch  their  advance  money, 
as  a  guarantee  of  receipt,  and  then  see 
most  of  it  disappear,  for  goods  fairly  fur- 
nished, into  the  superintendent's  monk- 
bag.  But  they  are  philosophers  in  their 
sad  way,  and  are  apt,  if  they  find  them- 
selves safely  on  board  with  a  couple  of 
shillings  in  their  Hbaccy  pouches,  with  a 
pan,  an  extra  shirt,  a  pannikin,  a  box  of 
matches,  and  a  bar  of  soap,  to  feel  that 
the  anchor  cannot  be  tripped  too  soon 
as  they  are  equipped  for  an  adventure 
anywhere,  even  to  the  "  Hinjies,  heast  or 
west,"  as  their  doleful  ditty  annoimces. 

Under  way  or  at  anchor  they  do  not 
have  many  idle  moments.  In  the  mid- 
dle watches  the  decks  are  scrubbed  with 
sand  and  brooms  and  brushes,  for  the 
old,  heroic  days  of  holy-stones  are  over, 
and  a  hvmdred  pounds  of  effort  are  no 
longer  expended  for  an  oimce  of  result. 
It  might  interest  the  passengers — espe- 
cially those  who  look  upon  a  sailor  as 
so  much  unthinking  brawn — to  hear  the 
archaic  vocabulary  and  the  emphatic  dia- 
lects in  which  many  of  them  are  sworn 
at  by  these  same  mariners.  Indeed,  pas- 
sengers are  a  careless,  slovenly,  and  im- 
tidy  lot,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  sin  in  the 
maritime  decalogue  of  cleanHness  they 
do  not  commit  imthinkingly.     The  par- 
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ticularly  offensive  ones  are  soon  singled 
out  and  labelled  with  briny,  offensive 
names ;  and  though  they  know  it  not, 
the  forecastle  is  at  times  lurid  with  the 
blood-curdling  anathemas  launched  up- 
on them.  In  the  morning  watch  the 
paint  work  is  scrubbed,  and  a  deft  clean- 
er is  Jackie  ;  and  finally,  when  the  wea- 
ther permits,  the  brass  work  —  bane 
■of  every  true  sailor — is  polished  tiU  it 
blinks  like  the  rising  sun  in  the  tropics. 
This  scrubbing  and  burnishing  and 
cleansing  runs  in  appointed  grooves 
through  every  department,  and  in  no 
perfunctory  way,  for  each  day  the  ship 
is  inspected  thoroughly,  and  upon  the 
result  depend  the  reputation  and  the 
advancement  of  the  subordinates. 

Very  formal  indeed  is  the  inspection, 
when,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
the  captain,  accompanied  by  the  doctor, 
begins  his  royal  progress.  At  the  bor- 
ders of  each  province  he  is  received  by 
its  governor,  who  conducts  him  through 
its  highways  and  its  byways,  through 
its  lanes  and  shaded  groves.  The  pur- 
ser and  the  chief  steward  are  answer- 
able for  all  concerning  the  passengers, 
and  scrupulous  and  minute  is  the  ex- 
amination given  to  the  saloons,  store- 
rooms, pantries,  kitchens,  bakeries,  clos- 
ets, bath-rooms,  and  to  such  cabins  and 
state-rooms  as  may  be  visited.  Then 
follow  the  steerages  and  the  "glory 
hole" — this  last  a  den  sacred  to  the 
discomfort  of  the  perennially  nimble,  of 
the  tip  -  extracting,  uncannily  cheerful, 
and  sorely  tried  stewards.  The  chief 
officer  is  responsible  for  the  boatswain's 
locker,  the  forecastles,  the  upper  decks, 
the  boats,  the  whalebacks  ;  in  short, 
above  and  below,  wherever  dirt  might 
breed  disease,  no  nook  nor  corner  is 
omitted,  not  even  that  seething  caul- 
dron where  the  lungs  of  the  ship  breathe 
steam  and  her  ponderous  muscles  drive 
the  mighty  screws. 

IV. 

The  engine-rooms  and  stoke-holes  of 
a  great  steamer  are  forbidden  ground, 
are  lands  taboo,  save  to  those  special- 
ly asked  to  visit  them.  Here  no  in- 
terruptions may  enter,  for  speed  is  the 
price  of  ceaseless  vigilance,  and  horse- 


power spells  fame  and  dividends.  When 
you  come  to  measure  the  region  fair- 
ly, it  broadens  into  a  wonder-land  ;  it 
shapes  itself  into  a  twilight  island  of 
mysteries,  into  a  laboratory  where  gri- 
my alchemists  practise  black  magic  and 
white.  At  first  all  seems  confusion,  but 
when  the  brain  has  co-ordinated  certain 
factors,  harmony  is  wooed  from  discord 
and  order  emerges  from  chaos.  It  is  in 
the  beginning  all  noise  and  tangled  mo- 
tion, and  shining  steel  and  oily  smells  ; 
then  succeeds  a  vague  sense  of  bars 
moving  up  and  down,  and  down  and  up, 
with  pitiless  regularity ;  of  jiggering 
levers,  keeping  time  rhythmically  to  any 
stray  patter  you  may  fit  to  their  chant- 
ing ;  and,  at  last,  the  interdependence  of 
rod  grasping  rod,  of  shooting  straight 
lines  seizing  curved  arms,  of  links  Hmp- 
ing  backward  and  wriggling  forward 
upon  queer  pivots,  dawns  upon  you,  and 
in  the  end  you  marvel  at  the  nicety  with 
which  lever,  weight,  and  fulcrum  work, 
opening  and  closing  hidden  mechan- 
isms, and  functioning  with  an  exactness 
that  dignifies  the  fraction  of  a  second 
into  an  appreciable  quantity.  Cranks 
whirl  and  whirl  and  whirl  incessantly, 
holding  in  moveless  grip  the  long  shaft- 
ing turning  the  churning  screws ;  pumps 
pulsate  and  throb  with  muffled  beat ; 
gauge-arms  vibrate  jerkingly  about  nar- 
row arcs,  setting  their  standards  of  per- 
formance ;  and  everywhere,  if  your  ear 
be  trained  to  this  mechanical  miisic,  to 
this  symphony  in  steam  and  steel,  you 
see  the  officers  and  greasers  conducting 
harmoniously  the  smoothly  moving  parts, 
as  soothed  with  oil  and  caressed  with 
waste  they  work  without  jar  or  friction, 
and  despite  the  gales  tossing  the  ship 
like  a  joUy-boat,  on  the  angry  ocean. 
It  is  a  magic  domain,  and  one  may  well 
wonder  at  the  genius  which,  piling  pre- 
cedent upon  precedent,  chains  these 
forces  9;nd  makes  them  labor,  even  on  an 
unstable  platform,  as  their  masters  wilL 
In  the  stoke-hole,  however,  one  leaves 
behind  the  formal  and  mathematical,  and 
sees  the  picturesque  with  all  its  dirt  un- 
varnished, with  all  its  din  and  clangor 
unsubdued.  Under  the  splintering  sil- 
ver of  the  electric  lainps  cones  of  light 
illuminate  great  spaces  garishly  and 
leave  others  in  unbroken  masses  of 
shadow.     Through  bulkhead  doors  the 
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red  and  gold  of  the  furnaces  chequer 
the  reeking  floor,  and  the  tremulous 
roar  of  the  caged  fires  dominates  the 
sibilant  splutter  of  the  steam.  Figures 
nearly  naked,  gritty  and  black  with  coal, 
and  pasty  with  ashes,  and  soaked  with 
sweat,  come  and  go  in  the  blazing  light 
and  in  the  half  gloom,  and  seem  like 
nightmares  from  fantastic  tales  of  demon- 
ology. 

When  the  furnace-doors  are  opened, 
thirsty  tongues  of  fire  gush  out,  blue 
spirals  of  gas  spin  and  reel  over  the 
bubbling  mass  of  fuel,  and  great  sheets 
of  flame  suck  half-burnt  carbon  over  the 
quivering  fire  wall  into  the  flues.  With 
averted  heads  and  smoking  bodies  the 
stokers  shoot  their  slice-bars  through 
the  melting  hillocks,  and  twist  and  turn 
them  until  they  undulate  like  sei-pents. 
The  iron  tools  blister  their  hands,  the 
roaring  furnaces  sear  their  bodies ;  their 
chests  heave  like  those  of  spent  swim- 
mers, their  eyes  tingle  in  parched  sock- 
ets— but  work  they  must,  there  is  no 
escape,  no  holiday  in  this  maddening 
limbo.  Steam  must  be  kept  up,  or  per- 
haps a  cruel  record  must  be  lowered. 
Facing  the  furnaces,  the  hollow  upscoop- 
ing  of  the  stoker's  shovel  echoes  stri- 
dently on  the  iron  floor,  and  these  speed- 
makers  pile  coal  on  coal  until  the  fire 
fairly  riots,  and,  half  blinded,  they  stagger 
backward  for  a  cooling  respite.  But  it 
is  only  a  moment  at  the  best,  for  their 
taskmasters  watch  and  drive  them,  and 
the  tale  of  furnaces  must  do  its  stint. 
The  noise  and  uproar  are  deafening ; 
coal-trimmers  trundle  their  barrows  un- 
ceasingly from  bimker  to  stoke-hole,  or, 
if  the  ship's  motion  be  too  great  for  the 
wheels,  carry  it  in  baskets,  and  dimng 
the  four  long  hours  there  is  no  rest  for 
those  who  labor  here. 

In  the  largest  ships  the  engineer  force 
numbers  one  hundred  and  seventy  men, 
and  in  vessels  with  double  engines  these 
are  divided  into  two  crews  with  a  double 
allowance  of  officers  for  duty.  One  en- 
gineer keeps  a  watch  in  each  fire-room, 
and  two  are  stationed  on  each  engine- 
room  platform.  Watches  depend  upon 
the  weather,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  force,  offi- 
cers and  men,  serves  four  out  of  every 
twelve  hours.  Should,  however,  the 
weather  be  foggy  or  the  navigation  haz- 
ardous, the  service  maybe  more  onerous ; 


for  then  officers  stand  at  the  throttles 
with  peremptory  orders  to  do  no  other 
work.  In  relieving  each  other  great 
care  is  taken ;  those  going  on  the  plat- 
forms feeling  the  warmth  of  the  bear- 
ings, examining  the  condition  of  the  pins 
and  shafting,  testing  the  valves,  locating 
the  position  of  the  throttles,  counting 
the  revolutions,  and  by  every  technical 
trial  satisfying  themselves  before  assum- 
ing charge  that  all  is  right.  In  the  stoke- 
hole the  same  precautions  are  taken,  the 
sufficiency  and  saturation  of  the  water, 
the  temperature  of  the  feed,  injection, 
and  discharge,  and  the  steam-pressure 
being  verified  independently  by  both 
officers. 

The  pay  of  the  chief  engineer  is  said 
to  be  about  £30  per  month,  in  addition 
to  a  commission  upon  the  saving  made 
in  a  fixed  allowance  of  coal  for  a  given 
horse-power  and  an  assumed  speed.  As 
some  ships  are  economical,  this  reaches 
at  times  a  handsome  bonus.  And  it  is 
well  this  pay  should  be  large,  for  many 
of  these  officers  have  given  their  best 
days  to  one  employ  and  deserve  much 
of  it  in  every  way.  It  is  said  that  some 
of  the  old  chiefs  are  the  greatest  travel- 
lers in  the  world,  so  far  as  miles  covered 
may  count.  Here,  for  example,  is  one 
who  has  made  in  one  line  132  round 
trips,  or  traversed  841,000  shore  miles — 
a  distance  four  times  that  between  the 
earth  and  the  moon ;  and  still  higher  is 
the  record  of  another,  who  completed 
before  his  retirement  154  rovmd  trips, 
or  made  in  distance  over  one  million  of 
statute  miles. 

The  messes  of  the  crew  are  divided 
into  three  classes:  First,  that  of  the 
seamen,  quartermaster,  carpenter,  etc.; 
secondly,  that  of  lamp-trimmers  and 
servants  and  miscellaneous  people  ;  and 
thirdly,  that  of  the  stokers,  greasers, 
and  trimmers.  The  seamen  sleep  and 
mess  in  the  forecastle,  the  stewards  in 
the  glory  hole,  and  the  engineer  force 
in  the  port  forecastle,  or,  on  board  the 
new  ships,  in  an  apartment  just  forward 
of  the  stoke-hole.  In  all  these  quarters 
the  mess-tables  trice  up  to  the  under 
side  of  the  upper  deck,  and  the  bunks 
are  two  or  three  tiers  deep.  As  a  rule 
the  men  provide  their  own  bedding 
and  table-gear,  the  company  agreeing  to 
give  good  food  in  plenty,  but  nothing 
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more.  This  seems  shabby,  even  if  in 
these  degenerate  days  we  need  not  hope 
to  find  a  ship's  husband  Hke  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who  not  only  "procured  a  com- 
plete set  of  silver  for  the  table,  and  fur- 
nished the  cook-room  with  many  vessels 
of  the  same  metal,  but  engaged  several 
musicians  to  accompany  them."  I  am 
afraid  the  only  music  you  will  hear  in 
these  dreary  quarters  is  the  shout  when 
the  "snipes,"  as  my  lieges  the  stokers 
call  the  coal-trimmers,  msh  in  at  eight 
in  the  evening  with  the  high  feast  known 
as  the  black  pan.  This  olla  podrida  con- 
sists of  the  remains  of  the  saloon  dinner, 
and  is  always  saved  for  the  watch  by 
the  cooks  and  bakers  in  payment  for  the 
coal  hoisted  for  the  kitchens  and  galleys. 
It  is  a  grewsome  feast,  as  one  may  well 
imagine,  but  it  is  the  supreme  luxury  in 
the  sea  life  of  the  stoker  and  his  pals, 
and  is  enjoyed  point,  blade,  and  hilt. 

Thrown  together  as  the  people  are 
for  a  run  only,  you  find  little  of  the  mess- 
mate kinship  which  is  so  strong  in 
longer  voyages  among  seafaring  men. 
Should  any  one  of  them  become  unfit 
for  work  through  sickness  (and  very  ill 
he  must  be  when  the  doctor  excuses  him 
from  duty),  his  mates,  the  one  he  should 
have  relieved  and  the  other  who  would 
have  relieved  him,  each  stand  two  hours 
of  his  watch.  But  as  the  attendant 
abuse  is  great,  and  the  curses  are  loud 
and  deep  and  bitterly  personal,  no  one, 
save  a  very  hard  case,  wiU  leave  his  work 
as  long  as  he  can  stand  up  to  it.  As  for 
kindness  and  usefulness,  or  any  other 
saving  grace,  they  are  unknown  ;  are,  in 
the  grim  pessimism  of  this  iron  trade, 
never  expected.  It  is  a  hard,  hard  life, 
measured  by  decent  standards,  and,  mes- 
sieurs, when  you  stray  below,  and,  as  tra- 
dition demands,  they  "chalk  you"  — 
ring  you  about  with  the  mystic  circle 
which  means  drink-money — be  sure  the 
ransom  is  not  niggard,  be  certain  that 
with  it  you  lend  them  from  your  bright- 
er world  the  sunshine  of  a  cheery  greet- 
ing, the  tonic  of  a  friendly  smile. 

For,  God  help  them,  they  need  it  al- 
ways. 

V. 

The  inspection  is  finished  a  little  after 
seven  bells,  and  one  by  one  the  officers 
Btraggle  on  deck  with  their  sextants. 


Should  it  be  a  fine  day,  with  moderate 
weather,  the  noon  observation  for  lati- 
tude is  a  simple  one  and  is  always 
sought ;  though,  in  the  open,  these  peo- 
ple running  in  regular  lanes  can  place 
great  dependence  on  their  engine  revo- 
lutions, their  well-tried  compasses,  and, 
if  the  speed  is  not  excessive,  upon  their 
taffrail  logs.  When  the  sun  crosses  the 
meridian  twelve  o'clock  is  reported,  and 
"eight  bells  are  made"  by  the  captain, 
for  no  lesser  personage  dare  trifle  with 
the  astronomical  proprieties  hedging 
about  this  occult  ceremony.  The  ship's 
time,  however,  remains  unaltered,  until 
the  clocks  are  corrected  at  midnight 
from  calculations  based  upon  the  chro- 
nometer ticking  stolidly  in  the  chart- 
room.  In  the  sweep  of  modem  prog- 
ress the  sacred  rite  of  heaving  the  log 
is  no  longer  celebrated.  The  speed  is 
now  too  great  for  that  rough-and-ready 
hit-and-miss  at  distance  run  ;  and  with 
its  disuse,  worse  luck,  a  fund  of  old- 
time  pleasant  raillery  has  been  ecHpsed. 
"How  fast  are  you  going,  my  man?" 
was  an  invariable  question  of  the  inevi- 
table, curious  passenger  to  the  Jackie 
walking  away  with  the  dripping  log-Hne. 
"  Fourteen  and  a  Dutchman,  sir,"  would 
be  his  answer,  or,  if  again  pressed, 
"  Thirteen  and  a  marine,"  he  would  re- 
ply gravely,  to  the  joy  of  his  grinning 
shipmates  and  to  the  mystification  of  the 
questioner.  But  now  no  longer  does 
the  reel  turn  swift,  no  longer  does  the 
sand  run  dry,  no  more  the  chip  dances 
on  the  waves  or  tugging  line  strain 
brawny  muscles.  To-day  the  speed  is 
read  off  from  a  little  cylinder  which 
twists  its  dials  on  the  weather  rail. 

The  observations  are  worked  out  in- 
dependently by  the  chief  and  second 
officers,  and  the  former  submits  his  re- 
sults to  the  captain.  Of  course  these 
calculations  cannot  have  the  exactness 
of  astronomical  work  ashore,  and  luckily 
on  the  high  sea  this  is  not  needed.  On 
the  contrary,  over-precision  often  multi- 
plies the  eiTor,  and  it  is  good  navigation 
if  you  can  say  with  assurance  that  the 
ship  is  anywhere  within  an  enclosing 
circle  five  miles  in  diameter.  Of  course 
it  is  widely  different  when  a  vessel  is 
running  in  for  the  land  or  coasting,  for 
then  the  soundings,  the  cross- bearings  of 
well-known  marks,  and  the  contour  lines, 
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enable  the  position  to  be  marked  with 
very  great  accuracy. 

The  noon  position  of  the  ship  is — 
next  to  dinner — the  great  event  of  the 
day,  and  many  are  the  pools  and  bets 
made  on  the  figures  of  the  run  ;  not 
only  as  to  the  distance,  but  as  to  the 
probable  time  of  arrival.  For  if  the 
voyage  be  now  half  over,  the  novelty  of 
sea  life  is  at  low  ebb,  and  the  pas- 
sengers, save  a  few  irrepressible  spir- 
its, have  lapsed  into  a  gentle  mel- 
ancholy induced  by  the  monotony  of 
water,  water,  water  everywhere.  They 
are  tired  of  the  sea,  of  the  sliip,  of  the 
cooking,  of  each  other,  in  short,  of 
everything,  and  are  anxious  only  to  ar- 
rive. They  have  divided  and  subdi- 
vided, and  diflferentiated  into  cliques, 
and  have  nursed  dislikes,  usually 
founded  on  feminine  fancies,  until 
these  have  become  mortal  antipathies. 
In  a  perfunctory  way  they  follow  a  rou- 
tine which  finally  drags  a  lengthening 
chain.  They  get  up  and  pitchfork  on 
their  clothes,  and  eat,  lounge  about, 
doze,  muffled  to  the  eyes,  in  lashed 
steamer  chairs,  read  languidly,  gossip 
spitefully,  and  eat,  and  eat,  and  eat,  and 
then,  wearied  to  bitter  boredom,  go  to 
bed  again.  The  men  drink  more  than 
is  good  for  them,  indeed  some  of  them 
have  an  eager  and  a  nipping  air  all  day 
long  ;  and  as  for  smoking,  why,  those 
who  can  are  blowing  moist  and  soggy 
weeds  and  fondling  explosive  pipes  from 
morn  till  dewy  eve.  The  noisy  ones — 
and  what  nuisances  they  are  with  their 
aggressively  robust  health  and  unfailing 
cheerfulness — play  all  manner  of  stupid 
sea  games,  horse-billiards,  quoits,  and 
shuffle-board,  and  sometimes  venture 
upon  such  silly  practical  joking  that 
you  wish  a  sea  would  wash  them  over- 
board. 

No  one  sees  much  of  the  ship's  offi- 
cers except  perhaps  the  ubiquitous 
purser  and  the  amiable  doctor,  and  how 
these  two,  harried  and  beset  as  they  are 
by  a  hundred  cares,  by  the  little  miser- 
ies of  other  people,  can  present  an  un- 
failing front  of  courtesy,  can  go  smil- 
ingly and  cheerily  about  their  duties,  is 
one  of  the  sea  mysteries  yet  unsolved. 
Blow  high  or  low,  and  in  fair  weather 
or  foul,  they  are  ever  the  same,  bright, 
beaming,     optimistic,     encouraging  — 


"  fresh  as  a  garden  rose,  soothing  as  an 
upland  vrind  " — and  knowing  the  strain 
put  upon  you  by  silly  men  and  fretful 
women,  gentlemen,  I  salute  you,  chapeau 
has. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  a  strug- 
gle for  seats  at  the  captain's  table, 
and  heartburnings  are  not  unknown  to 
those  who  sit  a  little  lower  at  the  feast. 
But  these  are  not  the  wise  or  wary  ones, 
not  the  tough  and  devilish  sly  travellers 
who  know  their  bread  will  be  best  but- 
tered by  rallying  around  the  purser  or 
forming  in  hollow  squares  about  the 
shrine  where  the  doctor  sits  enthroned. 
The  captain's  duties  permit  him  to  go 
below  rarely  save  at  dinner-time,  and  as 
for  the  other  officers,  they  live  and  mess 
alone  and  are  as  cloistered,  so  far  as  the 
passengers  count,  as  the  preaching  friars 
of  Saint  Dominic. 

Once  in  every  voyage  boat  drill  is 
held,  and  sadly  insufficient  for  the  peo- 
ple on  board  is  this  same  boat  equip- 
ment. But  the  drill  is  usually  a  pass- 
ably fair  one,  and,  given  time,  adequate 
perhaps  for  any  demands  made  upon 
the  ship  by  outside  distress.  And  let 
it  be  added  that  never  yet,  when  the 
word  has  been  given,  have  those  gallant 
men  who  walk  their  watches  so  quietly 
and  so  uncomplainingly,  been  kno\\Ti  to 
faU  if  succor  were  needed  by  helpless 
mariners.  It  may  be  that  death  stares 
them  in  the  face,  that  their  mission 
may  be  another  tragedy,  but  they  never 
question.  Honor  to  them  and  to  all 
the  unrecorded  heroes,  the  \m crowned 
martyrs  of  that  western  passage.  Who 
may  number  them  ?  who  tell  their  gal- 
lant deeds  ?  True  descendants  are  they 
of  those  "who  first  went  out  across 
the  unknown  seas,  fighting,  discovering, 
colonizing,  and  graving  out  channels 
through  which  the  commerce  and  enter- 
prise of  England  have  flowed  out  over 
aU  the  world." 

You  may  count,  as  a  rule,  upon  dis- 
agreeable weather  in  the  Western  Ocean, 
and  this  tries  the  temper  of  people  who 
might  be  saints  ashore ;  and,  say  what 
you  will,  even  under  the  most  promising 
environments,  women  are  out  of  place 
on  shipboard.  However,  if  the  days  are 
reasonably  pleasant  as  the  voyage  short- 
ens, the  monotony  becomes  so  much  a 
habit   as   to  be  no    longer  a  burden. 
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The  little  animosities  which  seemed 
eternal  disappear,  and  friendships  are 
made,  and  toward  the  end  all  but  the 
hardened  cases,  the  mental  dyspeptics, 
or  those  to  whom  sea-sickness  is  a  seri- 
ous matter,  really  enjoy  the  voyage. 

The  tonic  of  the  sea-air  courses  like 
an  ehxir  in  the  blood ;  young  wom- 
en begin  to  take  notice,  and  you  hear 
rippling  laughter,  and  see,  in  place  of 
gloom,  the  sunshine  of  happy  smiles. 
This  is  usually  the  season  when  the  con- 
cert is  given,  and  the  uneasy  spirits  of 
the  ship  exploit  the  talent  they  have 
discovered.  Usually  there  are  a  dozen 
mild  rows  over  this  performance,  and 
invariably  a  great  dispute  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  money.  This  is  apt  to 
divide  the  ship  temporarily  into  two 
warring  camps,  but  in  the  end  the  ship's 
officers  have  their  way,  and  the  Ameri- 
can dollars  jingle  musically  in  English 
contribution  boxes.  More  or  less  jollity 
is  always  afloat  in  the  smoking-room, 
for  here  eddy  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  the  ship.  Here,  too,  the  speculative 
gentlemen,  their  friends  and  lambs,  us- 
ually play  cards  from  early  forenoon 
till  the  lights  are  turned  out.  There  is 
not  much  growling  among  these  indus- 
trious workmen,  though  at  times  when 
Jack  pots  go  one  way,  and  the  kitty  or 
widow  is  large  enough  to  make  the  los- 
ers boisterously  assertive,  you  may  hear 
sharp  words  over  the  reckoning.  As 
for  those  who  enjoy  a  quiet  rubber,  they 
must  find  another  retreat ;  the  smoking- 
room  is  ruled  by  the  gods  of  clamor. 

And  so  the  last  days  are  apt  to  rush 
along  pleasantly  enough  ;  the  solitude 
cheered  by  passing  vessels  and  the  lazy 
routine  of  the  ship  enhvened  by  conge- 


nial companionships  newly  found.  The 
edge  of  the  Grand  Banks  is  skirted 
happily  without  injury  to  the  daring 
fishermen ;  the  Georges  are  rounded, 
and  then,  oh,  happy  hour  for  many 
homesick  hearts  !  the  cry  "  Sail  ho  "  rings 
out  with  a  newer  meaning,  and  a  grace- 
ful pilot-boat  wings  toward  them  like 
the  fabled  sea-bird.  How  they  greet  the 
bluff  pilot,  coming  as  he  does  to  their 
seeming  helplessness  out  of  the  known 
and  the  endviring.  The  speculative 
passengers  find  an  especial  interest  in 
the  incident,  for  no  pools  are  more 
favored  than  those  made  on  the  num- 
ber of  the  boat,  no  bets  more  frequent 
than  whether  the  figures  are  odd  or 
even.  After  the  assurance  that  the 
"  pilot  is  really  on  board  "  over-sanguine 
and  inexperienced  females  madly  rush 
below  and  pack  their  trunks  and  get 
ready  for  an  immediate  shore-flitting, 
afraid,  perhaps,  they  will  be  late ;  but 
there  is  many  and  many  a  tossing  mile 
yet  to  steam  ere  the  services  of  the  ad- 
venturous pilot  will  be  needed. 

StiU,  a  new  dehght  possesses  every- 
body, and  it  grows  as  the  hours  fly,  until 
at  last,  it  may  be  at  night,  perhaps,  some 
one  bursts  breathlessly  into  the  crowded 
smoking-room  or  bar,  and  cries  exult- 
ingly :  "There  she  is,  Fire  Island  Light, 
right  over  the  starboard  bow."  Joyous 
faces  gather  near  the  crowded  bulwarks, 
and  eager  eyes  hail  with  gladness  the 
shining  petals  of  that  rose  of  flame 
which  blossoms  unfailingly  above  the 
shoaling  waters ;  for  the  voyage  is 
nearly  over,  and  the  mon-ow  means  to 
some  the  marvels  of  an  unknown  land, 
to  others,  luckiest  and  happiest  of  aU, 
home  and  dear  ones. 


The  Boatswain's  Whistle. 


AN  ALABAMA  COURTSHIP. 

By  F.  J.  Stimson. 
PART  FIRST. 


MUST  first  teU  you 
how  I  came  to  be 
ever  a  commercial 
traveller.  My  father 
was  a  Higginbotham 
— one  of  the  Higgin- 
botham s  of  Salem — 
but  my  mother,  Ma- 
rie Lawrence,  was  a  far-off  cousin  of 
the  wife  of  old  Thomas  Lawrence,  the 
great  tobacconist  of  New  York.  Hora- 
tio Higginbotham  was  both  an  author 
and  an  artist ;  but  he  neither  wrote  nor 
painted  down  to  the  popular  taste  ;  and 
as  he  was  also  a  gentleman,  and  had 
lived  like  one,  he  left  very  little  money. 
Not  that  he  took  it  with  him  when  he 
died,  but  he  had  spent  it  on  the  way. 
It  costs  considerable  to  get  through 
this  world,  if  you  travel  first-class  and 
pay  as  you  go.  And,  at  least,  my  fa- 
ther left  no  debts. 

He  left  my  dear  mother,  however,  and 
his  assets  were  represented  by  me,  an 
expensive  Junior  at  Harvard.  And  as 
none  of  the  family  counting-rooms  and 
cotton-mills  seemed  to  open  the  door 
for  me — so  degenerate  a  scion  of  a 
money-making  race  as  to  have  already 
an  artist  behind  him — I  was  glad  to 
enter  the  wide  portal  of  Cousin  Law- 
rence's tobacco  manufactory. 

Here,  as  in  most  successful  trades, 
you  were,    aU    but   the   very   heir-pre- 


sumptive, put  through  a  regular  mUl. 
First,  a  year  or  two  in  the  factory,  just 
to  get  used  to  the  sneezing  ;  and  then 
you  took  to  the  road  ;  and  after  a  few 
years  of  this  had  thoroughly  taught  you 
the  retail  trade,  you  were  promoted  to 
be  a  gentleman  and  hob-nob  with  the 
planters  in  Cuba,  and .  ride  over  their 
landed  estates. 

I  got  through  the  factory  weE 
enough ;  but  the  road,  as  you  may 
fancy,  was  a  trial  in  prospect.  When 
my  time  came  (being  then,  as  you  will 
see,  something  of  a  snob)  I  was  careful 
to  choose  the  wildest  circuit,  most  re- 
mote from  Boston  and  from  Boston 
ways.  The  extreme  West  —  Denver, 
Kansas  City,  Omaha  —  was  out  of  the 
question  ;  even  the  South  —  New  Or- 
leans, Charleston,  Florida  particularly — 
was  unsafe.  Indiana  was  barbarous 
enough,  but  went  with  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan ;  and  I  finally  chose  what  was  called 
the  Tennessee  Circuit,  which  included 
all  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies, 
from  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Gulf  States. 
LouisviUe  belonged  to  my  Cincinnati 
colleague,  but  the  rest  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  from  the  Cumberland  and 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  to  the  hiUs  of 
Alabama  and  the  plains  of  Memphis, 
were  mine. 

And  by  no  means  uninteresting  I 
foimd  it.  I  travelled,  you  must  know, 
in  snuff;  and  the  southern  mountains, 
with    the      headwaters    of    the    west- 
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ern  rivers,  Cumberland,  Alabama,  Ten- 
nessee, are  tlie  country  of  the  snufif- 
taker  in  America. 

The  civilization,  the  picturesqueness 
of  our  country  lies  always  between  the 
mountains  and  the  seaboard.  Trace 
the  Appalachian  summits  from  their 
first  uprearing  at  Tracadiegash  or 
Gaspe,  to  that  last  laurel-hill  near  Tu- 
pelo in  Mississippi — on  the  left  of  you 
lies  history,  character,  local  identity  ; 
on  the  right  that  great  common  place, 
that  vast  central  prairie,  lying  stohdly 
spread  out  between  the  Rockies  and 
the  Blue  Ridge,  producing  food.  Heav- 
en keep  us  from  that  central  plain,  one 
would  say,  and  from  the  men  and 
moods  and  motives  that  it  breeds — but 
that  out  of  it,  in  the  very  unidentified 
middle  of  it,  the  Lord  upreared  a  Lin- 
coln. 

However,  my  beat  lay  so  well  to  the 
south  of  it,  lurked  so  far  up  in  the 
mountain  alley-ways  and  southern  river- 
caiions,  that  I  found  much  to  study  and 
more  to  see.  The  railway  did  little 
more  than  take  me  to  the  field  of  labor  ; 
the  saddle  or  the  wagon  or  the  country 
stage  must  do  the  rest.  My  first  trip 
was  to  the  east  of  my  dominions  ;  my 
headquarters  were  atKnoxville,  and  from 
there  I  rode  through  some  thousand 
miles  of  mountain  and  of  cove  ;  and  dif- 
ferent enough  and  remote  enough  it 
was  from  all  that  I  had  known  before 
and  from  all  that  might  know  me  or 
look  askance  upon  a  travelling-merchant 
selling  snuff  by  sample.  But  this  was 
"but  a  breather,  as  it  were  ;  and  on  my 
second  journey  I  was  ordered  to  replace 
my  predecessor,  Jerry  Sullivan,  at  his 
headquarters  in  Chattanooga,  and  take 
entire  charge  of  that  country.  Already 
I  had  contracted  a  prejudice  for  the 
slow  and  unconventional  modes  of  trav- 
elling ;  and  after  I  had  seen  Jerry  Sulli- 
van, a  genial  Irishman,  and  had  formal 
delivery  of  his  ofiice,  and  he  had  gone 
back  vdth  evident  delight  to  his  beloved 
New  York,  and  I  had  sat  there  alone  a 
day  or  two,  I  thought  that  I  would 
open  out  the  business  westward.  And 
looking  at  the  map  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  Tennessee  River  was  the  natu- 
ral avenue  to  my  domains  in  that  direc- 
tion. Luckily,  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  young  land  -  prospector,  with  ro- 


mantic instincts  like  my  own ;  and  the 
second  evening  after  this  idea  came  to 
me,  he  and  I  were  seated  in  a  wooden 
dug-out  canoe,  my  parcels  of  samples 
and  his  instruments  in  the  waist  of  the 
boat,  drifting  swiftly  down  tbe  brown 
stream  at  sunset,  under  the  lofty 
shadow  of  the  Lookout  Mountain. 

The  stream  was  shallow,  and  its 
waters  so  opaque  that  six  inches  looked 
like  six  fathoms,  and  it  happened  not 
rarely  that  we  ran  upon  a  sand-bar  in 
fiill  mid  -  stream  ;  but  a  hard  shove  at 
the  pole  would  send  us  off,  usually  side- 
ways, careening  in  the  swirl.  When  we 
were  not  aground  our  time  was  rapid 
— some  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour,  with 
the  current,  and  the  pole,  and  paddle. 
The  mountains  came  close  around  us, 
and  the  shores  contracted  ;  and  pretty 
soon  the  railway  took  a  plunge  into  a 
tunnel  and  disappeared.  No  house  nor 
light  was  in  sight  when  the  moon  came 
out.  For  some  twenty  miles  or  more 
we  swung  down  the  swift  stream 
silently,  in  a  country  that  seemed  quite 
unsettled.  And  as  the  night  made  it 
still  harder  to  make  out  the  deeper 
places,  it  is  not  surprising  that  after  one 
long,  gradual  grate  upon  a  mid-chan- 
nel sand-bank,  we  settled  in  a  bed  that 
all  our  efforts  were  insufficient  to  dis- 
lodge us  from.  And  Arthur  Coe,  my 
companion,  by  way  of  making  the  best 
night  of  it  possible,  and  the  moon  and 
the  mild  May  weather  falling  in,  drew 
out  a  banjo  from  his  traps  in  the  bow 
and  made  melodies  not  unpleasant  to  a 
man  who  lay  silent  in  the  stern,  look- 
ing at  the  stars  and  smoking  his  pipe. 

A  fine  range  of  trees  lined  the  oppo- 
site shore  and,  beyond,  the  forest  rolled 
up  in  mountain-shoulders  to  the  sky  ; 
but  not  a  sign  of  human  life  was  visible. 
So  that  we  both  started  when,  at  the  end 
of  some  negro  melody,  the  refrain  was 
taken  up  by  a  lusty  chorus,  and  rang 
far  out  over  the  murmuring  Tennessee, 
And  in  a  few  moments  a  large  gum  canoe 
filled  with  joyous  darkies  came  to  us 
from  the  further  shore  ;  and  finding  our 
trouble,  nothing  would  do  but  they 
must  pull  us  ashore  and  we  spend  the 
night  with  "Massa,"  Which  we  did, 
and  a  kind  and  queer  old  pair  of  gentry 
we  found  them,  him  and  his  wife,  living 
alone  with  a  dozen  of  old  freed  slaves, 
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some  dozen  miles  from  anywhere.  The 
old,  wide,  one-story  plantation  house 
stood  in  a  clearing  facing  the  river 
(which  used  to  be  much  more  of  a  river, 
with  many  steamers  and  cotton-craft, 
"  befo'  de  wo' ") ;  and  we  had  quite  a 
concert  before  we  went  to  bed,  with  all 
the  cigars  and  other  accompaniment 
that  we  needed.  There  were  no  young 
people  in  the  house,  only  old  massa  and 
missus  and  the  old  slaves  ;  and  we  heard 
some  story  of  deaths  in  battle  from  the 
latter,  as  we  all  sang  a  hymn  together 
before  we  went  to  bed,  and  took  one 
final  glass  of  whiskey ;  and  even  the 
negroes  were  allowed  a  taste  of  some- 
thing, for  wetting  their  whistles  they  had 
blown  so  well. 

Thus  it  was,  almost  every  night ;  and 
the  long  days  were  spent  in  drifting 
down  the  river ;  and  even  Coe  was  in 
no  hurry  to  get  to  the  place  where  he 
was  to  survey  his  railway  or  prospect 
his  town  ;  and  either  the  people  were  so 
lonely,  or  their  good  will  was  so  great, 
that  they  gave  orders  for  snuff  in  a  way 
that  was  surprising.  Only  one  thing 
struck  us — the  absence  of  young  people ; 
not  only  of  young  men,  but  of  girls. 
Coe  said  he  thought  the  people  were  too 
old  to  have  any  children  ;  but  what  had 
become  of  the  children  they  should  have 
had  twenty  years  ago?  "War-time," 
said  Coe,  as  if  that  explained  it. 

So  we  got  down  into  Georgia,  and 
then  into  northern  Alabama ;  and  the 
river  wound  so  that  we  were  two  weeks 
on  the  way.  Coe  was  to  prospect  near 
a  town  called  Florence,  or  Tuscumbia  ; 
places  that  then  we  never  had  heard  of. 

That  day,  at  dawn,  we  ran  on  Muscle 
Shoals.  Fresh  from  a  night  under  the 
wild-grape  vines,  blossoming  fragrantly, 
with  a  sweetness  troubling  to  the  spirit, 
acrid,  whereunder  we  had  slept  like  one 
drugged  with  love — we  had  got  into  our 
canoe  at  sunrise  or  before,  and  pushed 
out  into  the  stream.  It  lay  broad  and 
still  and  shimmering — so  broad  that  we 
ought  to  have  noticed  its  two  or  three 
miles  of  surface  could  scarce  cover  but 
three  or  four  inches  of  depth.  But  our 
eyelids  were  heavy  with  the  wild  grape 
— as  if  its  breath  had  been  some  soul  or 
phantasm  of  what  was  to  be  its  fruit — 
and  so  we  paddled  dreamily  to  the  mid- 
stream and  ran  agroimd. 


"  I  say  ! "  said  Coe.  But  there  was 
nothing  to  be  said,  and  there  we  hung, 
two  miles  from  either  shore,  and  the  sun 
rose  full  up  stream,  and  gilded  us. 

In  all  that  inland  lake  was  but  ahand's- 
depth  of  water,  flowing  swift  and  softly 
over  sand  and  shells.  We  took  to  our 
poles  ;  hard  choosing  it  would  be  which 
way  lay  deepest ;  and,  one  at  either  end, 
"  Now,  then  !  "  from  Coe  ;  and  we  moved, 
or  didn't  move,  or  for  the  most  part 
spun  around  upon  the  grinding  shells, 
and  Coe  fell  out  of  the  boat  and  splash- 
ed shallowly  upon  his  back  upon  the 
sand. 

So  all  that  day  we  labored ;  and  the 
sun  grew  hot,  so  that  Coe  at  noon  sought 
wading  for  the  shore  to  some  shelter  in 
the  wild  grapes  ;  but  that,  half  a  stone's- 
throw  from  the  white  clay  bank  ran 
swiftly  some  two  fathoms  deep  of  river 
Tennessee.  So  he  came  back  and  swore, 
and  I  laughed  ;  and  we  set  at  it  again. 
Meantime  the  slow,  deep-laden  scows, 
with  appetizing  tents  for  shade,  spun 
downward  close  under  that  vine-shaded 
bank  and  jeered  at  us. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  raw  -  handed 
from  the  poles  and  raw  in  visage  from 
a  straight  -  down  sun,  we  got  away. 
Still  breathless,  burning,  we  two  swung 
down  the  smooth  stream,  narrower, 
though  still  a  half-mile  wide  ;  here  it 
ran  in  curves  by  bold  cliff-points,  castel- 
lated into  white,  vine-garlanded  turrets 
of  the  strangely  worn  and  carven  Ume- 
stone.  No  Rhine  could  be  so  beauti- 
ful ;  for  here  all  was  unprofaned,  silent, 
houseless,  lined  hj  neither  road  nor  rail 

The  sun  was  nearly  setting,  and  Coe's 
soul  turned  to  beauty,  and  again  he  be- 
gan to  marvel  at  the  want  of  womankind. 
No  country  was  visible  behind  the  river- 
banks  ;  and  he  stood  up  and  studied  care- 
fully the  shore  thi-ough  his  field-glass. 

"  I  think  this  is  the  spot,"  he  said. 

"  Tuscumbia  ?  "  said  L  But  Coe  was 
rapt  in  study  of  the  river-bank. 

"  Do  you  see  her  ?  "  said  I,  louder. 

Suddenly  Coe  turned  to  me  in  some 
excitement.  "Paddle  hard — I  think  it's 
the  place."  And  seizing  his  bow  paddle 
he  drove  it  into  the  stream  so  deep  that 
had  I  not  steadied  the  craft  she  had 
rolled  over.  Englishmen  can  never  get 
used  to  inanimate  objects ;  deft  is  not 
their  word. 
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So  we  rounded,  always  approaching 
the  shore,  a  bold  promontory ;  in  four 
successive  ten-aces  three-hundred  feet 
of  ranged  limestone  towers  rose  loftily, 
adorned  with  moss,  and  vines  and 
myrtle-ivy,  their  bases  veiled  in  a  grand 
row  of  gum-trees  lining  the  shore.  No 
Rheinstein  ever  was  finer,  and  as  we 
turned  one  point,  a  beautiful  rich- 
foliaged  ravine  came  down  to  meet  us, 
widening  at  the  river  to  a  little  park  of 
green  and  wild  flowers,  walled  on  both 
sides  by  the  castled  cliffs ;  in  the  centre 
the  most  unsullied  spring  I  have  ever 
seen.  And  aU  about,  no  sign  of  man  ; 
no  house,  or  smoke,  or  road,  or  track, 
or  trail. 

"This  is  it,"  said  Coe  again,  as  the 
canoe  grated  softly  on  the  dazzling  sand, 
and  he  prepared  to  leap  ashore. 

"What,"  said  I,  "Tuscumbia?"  For 
there  is  a  legend  of  this  place  ;  and  of 
Tuscumbia,  the  great  chieftain,  and  the 
Indian  maiden,  and  their  try  sting  by  the 
silent  spring. 

"  No,"  said  he  ;  "  Sheffield.  That  gorge 
is  the  only  easy  grade  to  the  river  for 
many  miles.  Through  it  we  shall  put 
our  railroad,  and  this  flat  will  do  for 
terminal  facilities — eh ! "  and  he  leaped 
clumsily ;  for  the  loud  report  of  a  shot- 
gun broke  the  air  and  the  charge  whisk- 
ed almost  about  our  ears  and  flashed  a 
hundred  yards  behind  us  in  the  Ten- 
nessee. 

With  one  accord  we  ran  up  the  ravine. 
There  was  no  path,  and  the  heavy  vines 
and  briers  twined  about  our  legs,  and 
the  tree-trunks  of  the  Middle  Ages  still 
lay  greenly,  but  when  we  sought  to 
clamber  over  them,  collapsed  and  let  us 
to  theii-  punky  middles. 

Suddenly,  as  we  rounded  a  bend  be- 
tween two  gloomy  ravages  of  rock,  there 
stood  before  us  a  young  girl,  in  the  green 
light — her  hair  as  black  as  I  had  ever 
seen,  with  such  a  face  of  white  and  rose ! 
I  stared  at  her  helplessly ;  Coe,  I  think, 
cowered  behind  me.  She  looked  at  us 
inquiringly  a  moment ;  and  then,  as  we 
neither  spoke,  turned  up  the  side  of  the 
ravine,  with  her  fowling-piece,  and  van- 
ished by  some  way  unknown  to  us.  I 
would  have  followed  her,  I  think,  but 
Coe  held  me  back  by  the  coat-tails. 

"Don't,"  said  he.  "She's  quite  wel- 
come to  a  shot,  I  am  sure." 


2. 


Neveetheless,  after  this  one  moment 
of  chivalrous  impulse,  Coe  set  up  his 
leveUing-machine  and  began  taking  the 
gradients  of  the  ravine  up  which  this 
girl  had  gone.  I  have  never  known  an 
Englishman  upon  whose  heart  you  could 
make  any  impression  until  his  stomach 
was  provided  for.  Meantime  I  wander- 
ed on,  admiring  the  red  hibiscus  blos- 
som and  liana  vine  that  veiled  the  gorge 
in  tropical  luxuriance  up  to  the  myrtles 
of  the  limestone.  Finally  I  emerged 
upon  the  plateau  above  the  river,  and 
found  myself  in  a  glorious,  green,  flow- 
ing prairie  many  miles  broad  and  ap- 
parently as  long  as  the  brown  Tennessee 
that  lay  hid  behind  me.  In  the  midst  of 
it  one  iron-furnace  was  already  in  blast. 

The  inn  ("The  International  Hotel") 
at  Tuscumbia  was  very  noisy.  I  was 
struck  by  this  when  I  went  to  my  room 
to  dress  for  supper ;  I  had  only  been  able 
to  get  one  room  for  myself  and  Coe ; 
there  were  two  beds  in  it,  but  only  one 
wash-stand.  Through  the  walls,  which 
were  very  thin,  I  could  hear  at  least  four 
distinct  feminine  voices  on  the  one  side, 
and  several  upon  the  other.  There  were 
also  some  across  the  haU  that  seemed  to 
be  engaged  in  the  same  conversation ; 
and  that  the  speakers  were  yoimg  ladies 
I  had  fleeting  but  satisfactory  evidence 
when  I  opened  my  door  to  set  out  my 
water-jug  for  a  further  supply. 

"Look  here,  young  man,"  said  the 
landlord  to  me,  when  I  again  endeavored 
to  get  another  room  for  Coe.  "How 
many  rooms  do  you  reckon  this  yer 
house  '11  hold,  with  fifty-seven  guests  all 
wantin'  em?" 

"Fifty-seven!"  said  I.  The  Inter- 
national Hotel  was  a  small  two-story 
wooden  house  with  a  portico.  "How 
many  can  the  hotel  accommodate  ?  " 

"Thirty  in  winter,"  said  the  landlord. 
"In  summer  sixty  to  seventy." 

I  stared  at  the  man  until  he  explained. 

"You  see,  in  the  winter,  they's  most 
from  the  North.  I  hev  accommodated 
seventy-four,"  added  he,  meditatively ; 
"  but  they  wuz  all  Southerners,  an'  that 
wuz  befo'  the  wo'.  They  took  a  good 
bar'l  of  whiskey  a  day,  they  did — an'  con- 
sid'able  Bo'bon,"  and  he  ended  with  a 
sigh. 
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"Your  present  visitors  seem  chiefly 
young  ladies,"  I  hazarded. 

"Hevn't  you  heard?"  and  mine  host 
looked  at  me  as  if  to  reassure  himself  as 
to  my  social  position.  "  They  is  society 
folks  from  Knoxville — down  here  givin' 
a  play — 'The  Pirates  of  Penzance,' "  and 
he  handed  me  a  newspaper  wherein  he 
pointed  to  a  double-leaded  announce- 
ment setting  forth  that  the  well-known 
Amateur  Shakespeare  Comedy  Club  of 
Knoxville,  consisting  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  upper  social  circles  of  that 
city,  would  appear  in  this  well-known 
opera,  the  article  closing  with  a  tribute 
to  the  personal  charms  of  Miss  Birdie 
McClung,  the  principal  member  of  the 
company. 

"  They  hev  come  down  in  a  Pullman 
cyar,  all  to  themselves,  quite  special," 
said  the  innkeeper. 

"Are  any  of  them  married,  Colonel 
Kipperson?"  said  1,  timidly. 

The  colonel  looked  at  me  with  scorn ; 
and  just  then  a  peal  of  rippling  laughter, 
melodious  as  the  waves  of  the  Tennessee 
upon  Muscle  Shoals,  rang  through  the 
thin  partition,  accompanied  by  the  crash 
of  some  falling  missile,  I  think,  a  hair- 
brush. 

"Does  that  look  as  if  they  wuz  mar- 
ried?" said  he,  and  turned  upon  his 
heel,  as  one  who  gave  me  up  at  last. 
"  Supper's  at  six,"  he  added,  relenting, 
at  the  door. 

Coe  turned  up  at  supper,  but  we  saw 
nothing  of  the  fair  actresses ;  land  fhe 
evening  we  passed  socially  with  the  lead- 
ing spirits  of  the  hotel :  Judge  Hankin- 
son,  Colonel  Wilkinson,  General  Mc- 
Bride,  Tim  Healy  the  railroad  contractor, 
and  two  or  three  black  bottles.  Colonel 
Wilkinson  and  General  McBride  had 
been  trying  a  case  before  Judge  Hankin- 
son,  and  both  were  disposed  to  criticize 
the  latter 's  rulings,  but  amiably,  as  be- 
came gentlemen  over  a  whiskey-bottle  in 
the  evening.  At  midnight,  just  as  the 
judge  was  ordering  a  fourth  bottle,  the 
door  opened  and  in  walked  a  very  beau- 
tiful young  woman  with  black  hair  and 
eyes.  "  Good-evening,  Miss  Juliet,"  said 
the  others  as  we  rose  and  bowed. 

]Miss  Juhet  walked  up  to  the  judge, 
who  with  difficulty  got  up,  and  followed 
her  out  of  the  room.  "Good-night, 
jedge,"  and  in  the  pause  that  followed, 


General  McBride  remarked  pathetically 
that  "  the  jedge  wasn't  what  he  used  to 
wuz." 

"No,"  said  the  colonel,  with  a  sigh, 
"I've  seen  the  time  when  he  wouldn't 
leave  a  third  bottle  of  his  own." 

"  What  relation  is  Miss  Juliet  to  Judge 
Wilkinson?"  asked  Coe. 

The  general  and  the  colonel  started ; 
and  Tim  Healy  looked  apprehensively  at 
the  door. 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  general,  "I 
wouldn't  ask  that  question,  if  I  wuz 
you." 

"The  jedge  ken  still  shoot,"  added 
the  colonel. 

All  was  forgiven  when  I  had  explained 
that  Mr.  Coe  was  an  Enghshman ;  and 
we  went  to  bed.  About  two  in  the 
morning  the  adjoining  rooms  became 
suddenly  populous  with  soft  voices. 
Coe  started  to  his  elbow  in  his  cot  and 
called  to  me.  "It's  only  the  Amateur 
Shakespeare  Comedy  Club  of  Knoxville, 
returning  from  the  play,"  said  I ;  and  I 
dropped  asleep  and  dreamed  confusedly 
of  Tuscumbia  the  Indian  chieftain,  fem- 
inine voices,  and  the  rippHng  waters  of 
the  Tennessee. 

In  the  morning  I  got  into  the  train 
for  Chattanooga,  leaving  Coe  behind. 
On  the  platform  I  noticed  two  graceful 
girls,  dressed  in  white  muslin,  wide 
straw  hats  with  white  satin  ribbon  and 
sashes,  white  lace  mitts  and  thick  white 
veils  ;  not  so  thick  that  I  could  not  see 
that  they  were  brunettes,  with  hair  as 
black  as  only  grows  under  Southern 
nights.  The  train  was  composed  of  two 
cars  ;  the  ordinary  Southern  local ;  dif- 
fering from  a  Jersey  accommodation 
only  in  that  it  had  still  more  peanut 
shells  and  an  added  touch  of  emigrant- 
train  and  circus.  At  one  end  sat  a  tall 
gentleman  in  a  stovepipe  hat,  who  had 
removed  his  boots  and  was  taking  his 
ease  in  blue  woollen  stockings.  At  the 
other  was  a  poor,  pretty  woman,  with 
large,  sad  eyes,  petting  her  emaciated 
husband,  who  was  dying  of  consump- 
tion. Just  as  the  train  started,  he  had 
a  terrible  fit  of  coughing  ;  now  he  leans 
his  head  upon  her  shoulder,  and  she 
rests  her  cheek  upon  his  forehead.  Be- 
hind me,  but  across  the  aisle,  are  the 
two  young  ladies  in  white  muslin. 

So   we  jangle   on   through    the   hot 
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Southern  June  morning ;  and  pretty 
soon  one  of  the  girls  in  white  comes 
over  and  takes  the  seat  behind  me. 
She  has  thrown  off  her  veil,  and  I  assure 
you  a  more  beautiful  face  I  never  saw  ; 
it's  all  very  well  to  talk  of  a  neck  like  a 
lily  and  cheeks  like  a  rose,  and  eyes 

"Whose  depths  unravel  the  coiled  night 
And  see  the  stars  at  noon " 

but  when  you  really  see  them  you  fall 
down  and  worship  the  aggregation 
whose  inventoried  details,  in  any  novel, 
woiild  excite  weariness.  Meantime,  her 
sister  had  stretched  herself  out  upon  the 
other  seat,  pointing  one  dainty  russet 
leather  foot  beneath  the  muslin,  and  dis- 
posed her  handkerchief  across  her  eyes. 

How  to  speak  to  this  fair  beauty  so 
close  behind  me  I  know  not ;  I  can  al- 
most feel  her  eyes  in  the  back  of  my 
head  ;  so  near  that  I  dare  not  look 
rormd ;  I  fear  she  may  be  another 
daughter  of  Judge  Wilkinson's,  And 
the  train  jangles  on,  and  we  are  winding 
through  green  dense  forests,  up  to  the 
mountains.  I  wait  half  an  hour  for 
propriety,  and  then  look  around  ;  I  catch 
her  deep  eyes  full,  "bows  on,"  as  it 
were,  her  lips  parted  as  if  almost  to 
speak,  and  I — shrink  back  in  confusion, 
I  hear  her  give  a  little  sound,  whether  a 
sigh  or  a  murmur  I  am  not  sure  ;  but 
pretty  soon  I  hear  her  struggling  with 
her  window.  This  is  my  chance  ;  and  I 
rise  and  with  the  politest  bow  I  know 
and  "  permit  me,"  I  seek  to  help  her ; 
but  the  sash  is  old  and  grimed  and  the 
angle  inconvenient.  Finally  I  have  to 
go  around  into  her  seat ;  and  leaning 
over  her,  I  get  a  purchase  and  the  win- 
dow goes  up  with  a  bang  and  a  cloud  of 
dust  that  sets  us  both  sneezing.  "It 
is  very  hot,"  I  say,  standing  with  my 
hand  upon  her  seat  irresolute. 

"  Do  3'ou  know,  I  thought  you  were 
never  going  to  speak  ?  "  she  says. 

I  sit  down  on  the  seat  beside  her. 

"  I  hate  being  unsociable  in  a  railway 
journey  ;  but,  of  course,  I  couldn't  speak 
first.  And  now  there's  so  little  time 
left,"  she  adds,  regretfully. 

"  Where  are  you  going — not  to  Chat- 
tanooga ?  " 

"  Only  to  Scott's  Plains.  What's  your 
name?" 

"Horatio  Higginbotham,"  I  have  to 


reply,  fearing  she  will  laugh,  though  the 
name  is  well  known  in  Salem.  She  does 
not  laugh  at  all,  but  smiles  divinely. 

"My  name  is  Jeanie  Bruce.  And 
that's  my  sister  May.  Come  over,  and 
I'll  introduce  you." 

We  walk  across  the  car,  and  Miss 
Jeanie  says  to  Miss  May  (who,  it  appears, 
is  not  asleep),  "  May,  I  want  to  introduce 
to  you  my  friend,  Mr,  Higginbotham. 
Mr.  Higginbotham,  Miss  May  Bruce." 

I  bow  to  the  more  languid  beauty, 
who  does  not  rise,  but  smiles  a  twin  sis- 
ter of  Miss  Jeanie's  smile,  showing  her 
little  white  teeth  and  tapping  her  little 
foot  in  a  way  to  make  a  man  distracted 
which  to  look  at, 

"  I  thought  you  didn't  seem  to  be  get- 
ting on  very  well,"  says  the  recumbent 
May,  "but  now,  I  suppose,  I  can  go  to 
sleep,"  and  she  pulls  the  lace  handker- 
chief back  over  her  eyes,  and  Jeanie 
leads  me  (it  is  the  word)  back  to  our 
seat  on  the  other  side  of  the  car.  "  We 
are  twin  sisters ;  and  some  people  can't 
tell  one  from  the  other.  Could  you  ?  " 
And  she  takes  off  her  hat,  pushes  the 
soft  black  mass  back  from  her  brow,  and 
looks  at  me,  frankly,  sweetly, 

"I  shouldn't  want  to,"  I  say.  I  think 
I  am  getting  on  ;  but  she  looks  at  me 
as  if  puzzled,  half  displeased. 

"  May  is  engaged,"  she  answers,  "  and 
I  am  not,     I  have  been,  though," 

"Dear  me,"  I  answer,  heedlessly  ; 
"  how  old " 

"Seventeen,  But  I  never  had  a  gen- 
'leman  ask  me  such  a  question  before," 

She  is  silent ;  I  speechless.  Yet  I 
wish  she  would  pronounce  the  t  in 
"  gentleman,"  She  does  not  bear  maHce 
long,  but  asks  "  where  I  come  from  ?  " 

"  Boston,"  I  say  ;  "  and  /  am  twenty- 
three," 

She  laughed  merrily,  in  forgiveness, 
with  a  dear,  lovable,  quick  sense  of 
humor.  Then  she  scans  me  cui-iously. 
"  I  never  saw  a  gen'leman  from  Boston 
before," 

"There  are  some  there,"  I  answer, 
humbly, 

"  Of  course  we  see  plenty  of  commer- 
cial travellers,"  she  says,  and  the  conver- 
sation languishes.  I  look  out  the  win- 
dow, for  suggestions,  at  the  tall  moun- 
tain timber  and  the  bearded  gray  moss. 
It  suggests  nothing  but  partridges. 
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"  But  you  have  not  yet  told  me  wheth- 
er you  can  tell  us  apart." 

Thus  challenged,  I  bring  my  eyes  to 
hers  ;  there  is  something  dazzling  about 
them  that  always  makes  it  hard  to  see 
her  face,  except  when  she  is  looking 
away  ;  my  eyes  wander  not  from  hers, 
until  she  does  look  away — out  the  win- 
dow— and  I  suddenly  see  something  fa- 
miliar in  the  face. 

"Is  there  much  shooting  about  here  ?  " 
I  ask,  abruptly,  meaning  game. 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  terrible  deal.  "Why, 
my  cousin.  Kirk  Bruce,  was  only  eigh- 
teen when  he  kiUed  another  gen'leman 
at  school." 

"Dear  me,  I  didn't  mean  men,"  I  say. 
"  I  meant  quail  and  partridges.  And  I 
thought  I  had  seen  you  yesterday  with 
a  shot-gun  down  in  that  green  bottom 
by  the  Tennessee.  It  might  have  been 
men,  though  ;  for  your  shot  whistled 
about  the  ears  of  my  friend,  Mx.  Coe." 

"  I  wondered  you  didn't  remember  me 
when  you  got  upon  the  train,"  answers 
Jeanie.     "  Where  is  Mr.  Coe  ?  " 

"He  stayed  behind  at  Sheffield,"  I 
say.  "Do  you  belong  to  the  'Pirates 
of  Penzance'?" 

"  Mercy,  no — they're  city  people  from 
KnoxviUe — we've  only  spent  two  winters 
there  getting  our  education  in  music." 

"Is  KnoxviUe  a  musical  city?  " 

"  The  advantages  there  are  considered 
exceptional.  We  were  at  the  Convent 
of  Sacre  Coeur." 

"At  the  convent?  "I  ask. 

"All  our  best  schools  are  the  con- 
vents, you  know,  for  us  girls.  At  Sacre 
Coeur  we  have  instruction  from  Signor 
Maucini.  I  have  learned  seventeen 
pieces,  but  May  knows  twenty-four  and 
two  duets." 

"Sonatas?"  I  say.  "Concertos? 
Chopin?  Beethoven?" 

Miss  Bruce  shakes  her  head.  "  No." 
she  answers,  with  some  pride.  "Our 
music  is  all  operatic.  Of  course,  I  can 
play 'The  Monastery  Bells'  and  'The 
Shepherd's  Dream ' ;  but  now  I'm  learn- 
ing 'II  Trovatore.'  My  sister  can  play 
a  concert-piece  upon  'La  Cenerentola.' " 

"  What  else  do  you  learn  ?  " 

"  French  —  and  dancing  —  and  em- 
broidery. But  I  suppose  you  are  terri- 
bly learned,"  and  Miss  Jeanie  takes  a 
wide  and   searching  gaze  of  my  poor 


countenance  with  her  beautiful  soft 
eyes. 

"  Not  at  all.  I  am  a  commercial  trav- 
eller," I  say  to  justify  my  blushes.  It 
was  malicious  of  me ;  for  she  looks 
pained. 

"Nearly  all  our  young  genlemen 
have  got  to  go  into  business  since  the 
war.     My  cousin  Bruce " 

(There  was  an  inimitable  condescen- 
sion in  her  accent  of  the  "  our.") 

"  The  one  who  shot  the  other  boy  at 
school  ?  Don't  you  think  you  have  too 
much  of  that  kind  of  shooting  ?  " 

"  As  a  gen'leman  he  had  to  do  it — in 
self-defence.  Of  course,  they  were  both 
very  young  gen'lemen.  The  other  gen- 
'leman had  his  revolver  out  first." 

"  You  ought  not  to  carry  revolvers  so 
much." 

"  There !  that's  just  what  I've  often 
said.     But  how  can  you  help  it?" 

"I  help  it." 

"You  don't  say  you  haven't  so  much 
as  a  pistol  with  you  ?  "  And  her  gentle 
eyes  are  so  full  open  that  in  looking  into 
them  I  forget  my  answer. 

"  WeU,  anyhow,  it  wasn't  Cousin 
Kirk's  fault.  He  didn't  have  any  re- 
volver, either,  when  he  first  went  out  of 
the  house  ;  but  another  scholar  he  ran 
up  and  made  him  take  one.  Mother 
didn't  ever  want  him  to  go  to  that 
school  anyhow  ;  several  of  our  family 
had  got  shot  there  before  by  this  other 
boy's  family.  This  other  boy,  you  see, 
liked  a  young  lady  Cousin  Kirk  was 
attentive  to ;  and  he  sent  word  in  to 
him  one  day  to  come  out  of  the  school- 
house  to  see  him.  And  the  other  yoimg 
gen'lemen  in  the  school,  they  warned 
Cousin  Kirk  not  to  see  him,  as  he 
wasn't  armed.  He'd  never  ought  to 
have  gone  out  tmarmed.  But  he  went. 
And  as  soon  as  they  met  he  shot  Cousin 
Bruce  in  the  right  arm.  And  a  friend 
that  was  with  him  gave  Cousin  Bruce 
his  pistol ;  and  he  had  to  fire  ;  and  he 
kiUed  him  ;  and  Cousin  Bruce  always 
says  that  man's  face  haunts  him  yet. 
And  the  mother  of  the  young  man  was 
almost  crazy  ;  and  afterward  she  called 
at  the  school  with  a  revolver,  dressed  in 
deep  mourning.  And  when  Cousin 
Bruce  came  into  the  parlor  he  didn't 
know  who  she  was  ;  and  she  shot  at 
him  through  the   crape  veil     But,  of 
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course,  she  didn't  bit  him.  And  Cousin 
Bruce  always  says  that  man's  face  haunts 
him  vet." 

(I  have  endeavored  to  set  down  this 
conversation  just  as  it  happened.  At  the 
time  I  did  not  know  at  all  what  to  make 
of  Miss  Jeanie  Bruce.  I  had  seen  no 
girls  like  her  in  Salem,  or  even  Boston. 
Her  English  was  poor,  her  education 
deficient,  her  manners  free.  On  all 
these  points  she  was  about  on  a  j)ar 
with  the  shop-girls  in  Lynn.  But  she 
was  not  at  all  like  a  Lynn  shop-girl.  Had 
I  supposed  it  possible  for  there  to  be 
any  ladies  except  according  to  the  Sa- 
lem and  Boston  standards,  I  should  have 
set  her  down  for  a  lady  at  the  time.) 

Here  we  arrived  at  Decatur,  where  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  taking  the  two 
Misses  Bruce  in  to  dinner,  in  a  hotel 
built  alongside  of  the  railroad  track,  as 
the  principal  street  of  the  town.  Li  the 
long  dining-room  were  six  transverse 
tables,  over  every  one  of  which  was  a 
huge  wooden  fan  like  the  blade  of  a 
paddle.  The  six  fans  were  connected 
together,  and  at  the  back  of  the  room  a 
small  bare-footed  negro  swung  the  en- 
tire outfit  to  and  fro  by  means  of  a  long 
pole  like  a  boat-hook  ;  and  with  a  great 
swish !  swish !  disturbed  in  regular 
oscillations  the  clouds  of  flies.  Miss 
Jeanie  took  off  the  lace  mitts  at  the  din- 
ner-table, and  upon  one  forefinger  of 
her  pretty  white  hand  I  noticed  a  ring 
— a  single  band  of  gold  setting  a  small 
ruby. 

When  we  got  back  into  the  cars  and 
May  had  gone  to  sleep  again,  I  reproached 
Jeanie  with  telling  me  she  was  not  en- 
gaged. "  I,  too,  was  going  to  spend  this 
winter  at  Knoxville,  and  I  had  hoped  to 
see  something  of  you." 

"I  am  not  engaged,"  said  Miss  Jeanie. 
"The  ring  was  given  me  by  a  genle- 
man,  but  I  do  not  care  for  him  at  all. 
I  only  promised  to  wear  it  a  few  weeks, 
because  he  bothered  so.  Ill  tell  yxiu 
what,"  she  said,  "  to  show  I  don't  care 
for  him  and  remind  you  to  be  sure  and 
call,  111  give  it  to  you." 

I  was  in  some  surprise,  you  may  sup- 
pose. "  But  I  can't  take  a  gentleman's 
ring " 

"It's  my  ring,  I  tell  you,"  said  Miss 
Jeanie.  "And  if  you  don't  take  it,  I 
shan't  believe  you're  coming  to  see  me, 


and  I  won't  give  you  my  address — 
there ! " 

What  could  I  do  ?     I  took  the  ring. 

When  I  got  that  night  to  Knoxville,  I 
wi-ote  at  once  to  Jerry  Sullivan.  If 
they  had  spent  two  winters  in  Knoxville, 
he  might  have  met  them,  or,  at  least, 
known  something  about  them. 

"  Knoxville,  June  30, 188— 
"Dear  Jerry:  TeU  me  all  you  know 
about  Miss  Jeanie  Bruce. 
"Yours, 

"H.  HiGGINBOTHAM." 

To  which  the  answer  came  by  tele- 
gram : 

"  H.  HiGGINBOTHAM,  Knoxvillc  : 
"It  would  take  too  long. 

"Sullivan." 


3. 


I  HAD  deferred  my  call  upon  Miss 
Bruce  until  I  should  receive  Sullivan's 
answer  to  my  letter  ;  but  when  his  tele- 
gram came  I  was  in  a  quandary.  It 
struck  me  as  ambiguous.  And  what 
could  be  the  extreme  haste  that  made 
a  telegram  advisable?  Or,  perhaps, 
was  the  whole  thing  only  one  of  Jerry 
Sullivan's  jokes? 

Meantime  I  was  wearing  Miss  Jeanie 
Brace's  ring.  Once  it  struck  me  that 
if  I  did  not  mean  to  call  upon  her,  I 
ought  to  send  it  back.  But  I  did  mean 
to  call  upon  her.  There  never  was  any 
question  about  that,  from  the  first.  I 
did  not  in  the  least  approve  of  her,  but 
I  meant  to  caU  upon  her,  if  only  to  tell 
her  so.  Her  conversation  had  revealed 
a  certain  indifference  to  human  life,  but 
she  had  very  soft  and  gentle  eyes.  Like 
the  face  of  the  boy  whom  Cousin  Kirk 
had  shot,  they  "  haunted  me  yet." 

Coe  noticed  my  ring.  Oddly  enough, 
though  a  foreigner,  he  had  got  into  the 
ways  of  the  people  quicker  than  I  had  ; 
and  I  saw  him  looking  at  it  one  day, 
though  he  said  nothing.  That  is,  noth- 
ing of  the  ring  ;  he  did  ask  me  whether 
I  had  been  to  see  Miss  Bruce.  So  I 
went  ;  they  boarded  in  a  small  frame 
house  that  belonged  to  a  Mrs.  Judge  Pen- 
noyer.  I  suspect  it  was  this  female 
justice  who  came  to  the  door ;  it  was  a 
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Monday  afternoon  and  the  house  was 
odorous  with  soup ;  but  Miss  Jeanie 
was  "  very  much  engaged." '  The  Friday 
following  she  was  out ;  and  Wednesday 
I  met  her  walking  on  the  principal  street 
of  Knoxville  with  a  tall  young  man. 

«  Try  Saturday,"  said  Coe  that  even- 
ing. "  I  want  you  to  ask  those  girls  for 
my  trip  up  over  the  Hne."  During  the 
summer,  Coe  had  got  some  rusty  rails 
spiked  upon  his  right  of  way  ;  and  now 
wished  to  invite  the  youths  and  ladies  of 
Tennessee  to  run  over  them  in  a  trial 
trip. 

That  day  I  found  Miss  Jeanie  alone 
in  the  parlor,  almost  as  if  awaiting  me. 
"I  began  to  think  you  had  forgotten 
us,"  said  she,  softly.  Dear  me  how  soft 
her  eyes  were  !  I  said  that  I  had  called 
there  many  times. 

"  You  could  scarcely  expect  me  to  let 
you  in  when  another  gen'leman  was 
here  ! "  said  she.  "  Especially  when — " 
I  saw  her  look  at  the  ring  ;  but  she 
checked  herself.  My  afternoon  calls  in 
Salem  had  not  so  exclusively  monopoliz- 
ed the  lady's  attention,  and  I  looked  at 
her,  puzzled.  Just  then  the  front  door- 
bell rang  ;  and  I  was  confident  I  heard 
Mrs.  Judge  Pennoyer  tell  some  one  that 
IVIiss  Jeanie  "was  very  much  engaged." 

My  conversation  languished.  I  think 
that  Miss  Bruce  was  disappointed. 
"  Shall  I  play  to  you  ?  "  I  saw  her  hesi- 
tate between  "  The  Shepherd  Boy  "  and  a 
romance  of  Brinley  Kichards ;  and  I  hast- 
ened to  reply,  "  I  would  rather  talk." — 
"  But  you  don't  talk,"  cried  she.  *'  But 
I  look." — "  You  can  look  while  I  play." 
— "  Not  so  well,"  said  I. — "  I  have  a  new 
piece — one  they  sent  me  from  the  con- 
vent, the  Sacre  Coeur,  you  know,  where  I 
was  for  some  years.  It  is  called  the 
'  Tears  of  Love.'  The  musical  instruc- 
tion of  the  convent  was  very  good. 
Sister  Ignatia  had  studied  in  Italy.  I 
suppose  it  was  better  than  outside — 
don't  you  ?  " 

I  had  never  studied  in  a  convent,  and 
I  don't  think  I  made  much  answer,  for 
she  went  on.  "  Of  course,  you  know,  it 
is  pleasanter  in  other  ways.  One  has 
so  much  more  liberty.  Yet  the  most 
Kentucky  ladies  are  all  educated  in  con- 
vents. But  I  felt  that  I  wished  to  see 
more  of  society.  At  the  Sacre  Cceur 
they  do  not  allow  you  to  receive   your 


gen'lemen  friends  except  in  the  presence 
of  the  mother  superior." 

There  was  a  freshness,  a  simplicity  of 
method  in  this  young  lady's  playing  with 
the  boys  that  quite  took  my  breath  away, 
and  to  relieve  the  situation  I  deemed  it 
best  to  submit  to  the  "  Tears  of  Love." 
Of  this  piece  of  music  I  remember  little, 
save  that  the  composer  was  continually 
bringing  the  left  hand  over  the  right  to 
execute  unnecessary  arpeggios  in  the 
treble  notes.  Jeanie's  girhsh  figure  was 
so  round,  and  swayed  so  easily,  that  I 
thought  this  part  of  the  music  very 
pretty. 

Then  I  bethought  myself  of  the  object 
of  my  visit ;  and  I  invited  Miss  Jeanie 
and  Miss  May,  on  Mr.  Coe's  behalf,  to 
make  the  railroad  trip.  A  Salem  instinct 
made  me  include  Mrs.  Judge  Pennoyer  ; 
I  then  saw  in  Miss  Bruce's  look  that  it 
had  been  unnecessary.  Only  when  I  got 
out  the  door  did  I  remember  that  the 
ring  had,  after  all,  been  my  main  object ; 
to  return  it,  I  mean. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  street,  along 
by  a  low  white-painted  paling,  lowered 
a  heavy,  hulking  fellow  in  a  rusty  black 
frock  coat,  a  great  deal  of  white  shirt, 
and  a  black  clerical  tie.  In  this  garb  I 
recognized  the  Southern  University  man, 
and  in  the  man  I  had  a  premonition  I 
saw  the  redoubtable  "  Cousin  Kirk." 


Coe  was  chartered  by  the  sovereign 
States  of  Florida  and  Alabama  to  con- 
struct his  line  "from  that  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  called  the  GuK  of  Mex- 
ico, in  the  former  State,"  to  a  point  "  at 
or  near"  the  Tennessee  River  in  the 
latter.  And  so  "a  point  at  or  near  the 
Tennessee  River"  was  the  first  object 
of  our  journey,  and  this  proved  as  defi- 
nite a  designation  as  we  could  give  it ; 
though  it  had  public  parks  and  comer 
lots  and  a  name — on  paper.  Its  name 
in  reality  was  "Cat  Island,"  the  only 
native  settlement  being  on  a  beautifully 
wooded  island  thus  called,  midstream  in 
the  river. 

"  Wouldn't  do  to  call  it  that,  you 
know,"  said  Coe,  in  a  burst  of  frankness. 
"  Famous  place  for  chiUs  and  fever ; 
evervbodv  bom  on  Cat  Island,  white  or 
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black,  turns  clay-color  !  So  we  thought 
of  Bagdad — from  its  resemblance  to  the 
Euphrates." 

Mrs.  Judge  Pennoyer  had  come  ;  but 
so  had  a  strange  young  man  whose  name 
I  found  was  Kaoul.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  Miss  May  with  a  simplicity  of 
purpose  amazing  to  a  Northern  ear. 
Hardly  any  one  knew  of  the  expedition 
at  Knoxville,  but  when  we  arrived  at 
Bagdad  that  spacious  plain  was  peopled 
in  a  way  to  delight  the  speculator. 
"  Who  are  they  ?  "  I  asked  of  Coe,  puz- 
zled at  his  evident  anxiety  where  I  ex- 
pected pride.  "  Who  are  they,  O  Caliph 
of  Bagdad?" 

"Who  are  they?  The  Mesopotami- 
ans.  Dash  it,"  he  added,  "  they've  come, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  for  the 
trip." 

So,  indeed,  they  had.  Tim  Healy  met 
us  as  we  alighted  on  the  platform  of 
the  old  railroad  station — there  was,  in- 
deed, a  platform,  but  nothing  more — 
and  grasping  Coe  and  me  warmly  by 
the  hand  said,  rapidly,  in  the  latter's  ear, 
"  had  to  invite  a  few  of  them,  you  know 
— prominent  gen'lemen  of  the  neighbor- 
hood— valuable  political  influence  " — 
and  then,  aloud,  "  General  McBride, 
gen'lemen.  Mrs.  McBride.  Judge  Han- 
kinson,  I  think  you  know.  Mr.  Coe, 
I  want  you  fo'  to  know  Senator  Lang- 
worthy  ;  one  of  our  most  prominent 
citizens,  gen'lemen,  an'  I  had  the  grea-at- 
est  difficulty  in  persuading  the  senator 
fo'  to  come  along.  I  told  him,  Mr.  Coe, 
we  could  show  him  something  of  a  rail- 
road already — "  Coe  expressed  his  ac- 
knowledgments. 

"  Sir,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  study  the 
developments  of  my  country.  It  does 
not  need  to  be  a  citizen  of  Bagdad  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  your  loca- 
tion," and  the  senator  waved  his  hand 
in  the  direction  of  a  rusty  line  of  track 
I  then  first  perceived  winding  across 
the  prairie  from  the  Tennessee.  "  Let 
me  introduce  to  you  Mrs.  Langworthy." 
A  pale  lady,  with  bonnet  strings  imtied 
and  a  baby  at  the  breast,  was  indicated 
by  the  second  gesture  ;  she  looked  worn 
and  world-weary,  but  I  lived  to  learn 
she  had  an  endurance  of  hardship  Stan- 
ley might  have  envied,  and  a  relish  for 
fried  cakes  and  bacon  in  the  small  hours 
of  night  that  I  am  sure  only  an  optimist 


could  feel.  "My  partner,  Mr.  Hanks. 
My  wife's  sister,  Miss  McClung." 

By  this  time  we  were  ready  to  start. 
A  brand-new  locomotive  decorated  with 
flowers  had  backed  down  awkwardly 
from  the  new-laid  track  to  the  junction  ; 
and  we  entered  what  Coe  with  some 
pride  informed  me  was  the  directors' 
car.  It  contained  one  long  saloon,  two 
state-rooms,  a  minute  kitchen,  and  a 
glass  gallery  behind. 

It  was  amazing  how  we  all  got  into 
it ;  and  when  we  had,  I  covmted  three 
babies,  seven  old  women,  and  a  dog, 
besides  some  twenty  men.  All  had 
brought  their  luncheon  -  baskets,  and 
the  babies  (except  that  api^ertaining  un- 
to Mrs.  Senator  Langworthy)  were  con- 
soled with  bottles.  After  a  prodigious 
deal  of  whistling,  we  were  off,  and  Bag- 
dad resumed  its  quietude — at  least,  we 
thought  so ;  but  even  then  a  distant 
shouting  was  heard,  and  Colonel  Wil- 
kinson, his  wife,  and  two  urchin  boys 
were  descried,  hastening  down  the  track 
from  the  direction  of  the  Bagdad  Hotel. 
Judge  Hankinson  pulled  the  bell-cord 
and  then  thrust  his  head  out  of  a  win- 
dow and  roared  to  the  engineer.  "  Stop, 
driver,  it's  Colonel  Wilkinson.  How  are 
you.  Colonel  ?  "  he  added  to  that  gentle- 
man, who  had  arrived,  and  was  mopping 
himself  with  a  red  silk  handkerchief, 
his  wife  and  offspring  still  some  laps 
behind.  "Almost  thought  you'd  be 
left." 

"Great  heavens,  I  wish  he  was," 
groaned  Coe  in  my  ear. 

"Never  mind,  the  judge  hasn't  brought 
Miss  Julia,"  said  Tim  Healy;  and  this 
time  we  were  really  off. 

I  have  neither  time  nor  memory  to 
describe  that  day  ;  though  it  was  very 
funny  while  it  lasted,  perhaps  aU  the 
funnier  that  there  was  no  one  to  share 
the  humor  of  it.  Everybodj'  was  great 
on  the  development  of  the  country,  and 
everybody  made  speeches.  We  stopped 
at  least  twenty  times  in  the  first  fifteen 
mUes  to  look  at  a  seam  of  coal,  or  a  field 
of  iron,  or  a  marble  quarry  (suitable  for 
the  Alhambra  Palace  or  the  new  State 
capitol,  sir),  or,  at  least,  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  mineral  springs  of  tlie  world 
— only  waiting  the  completion  of  Colonel 
Coe's  line  of  railroad  to  become  another 
Saratoga.     At  all  these  places  we  got  off 
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the  train,  and  went  in  a  lonjjf,  straggling, 
irregular  tile  to  inspect ;  Mrs.  Senator 
Langwortby  ruthlessly  interrupting  the 
repast  of  her  youngest-bom  at  such  mo- 
ments, and  leaving  him  upon  a  car-seat 
in  charge  of  the  tireman.  At  the  quarry 
or  mineral  spring  the  proprietor  would 
take  his  turn  in  making  a  little  stump 
speech,  standing  on  the  edge  and  ges- 
ticulating into  the  pool,  while  the  rest 
of  us  stood  grouped  around  the  margin. 
Meantime  Miss  May  Bruce  and  Raoul 
would  go  to  walk  in  the  woods  ;  and  we 
would  hear  the  engine  whistling  wildly 
for  us  to  return.  It  was  a  novel  inter- 
ruption to  a  flirtation,  that  railway- 
whistle  ;  but  everybody  looked  upon  us 
amiably  as  we  hurried  down  to  the 
track  ;  live  and  let  live,  and  take  your 
time  for  happiness ;  no  schedule  time, 
as  at  Salem. 

By  the  hot  noon  we  were  above  the 
river  valley  and  winding  up  the  folds  of 
fir-forest  that  clothed  the  shaggy  shoul- 
ders of  the  mountain.  Engine  No.  100 
puffed  and  strained,  and  reeled  up  be- 
fore us  like  a  drunken  man.  We  had 
had  our  dinner ;  the  sexes  began  to  sep- 
arate, and  even  the  Lang  worthy  baby 
went  to  sleep.  Raoul  and  May  were 
riding  on  the  engine.  I  left  Miss  Jeanie 
Bruce  and  joined  the  gentlemen  who 
were  sitting  cross  -  legged  and  content- 
ed in  the  smoking  end  of  the  car,  from 
the  glass-housed  platform  of  which  we 
looked  already  back  upon  the  great  cen- 
tral plain  from  the  rising  Appalachians. 

"Oh,  it's  a  glorious  country,"  said 
"Colonel"  Coe ;  and,  I  think,  winked  at 
me. 

"Why,  Senator,"  said  the  judge,  "I 
have  seen  a  comer-lot  sold  at  Bagdad 
six  times  in  one  day,  'n  a  thousan'  dol- 
lars higher  every  time." 

"General,"  said  the  senator,  "  do  you 
know  what  the  original  purchase  of  the 
Bagdad  Land  and  Investment  Company 
aggregated — for  the  whole  eighteen  hun- 
dred acres?" 

There  was  a  silence.  Everybody  look- 
ed at  me.  It  dawned  upon  me  that  I 
was  the  "  general,"  and  I  wondered  why 
I  ranked  poor  Coe. 

"  I've  no  idea,"  I  hastened  to  add  ;  fear- 
ing the  senator  had  followed  Coe's  wink. 

"  Thirty  thousand  dollars,"  answered 
General  McBride,  as  if  it  were  a  game  of 
Vol.  IX.— 59 


"school-teacher."  "  And  they  sold  three 
hundred  acres  for " 

"  Fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars," 
resumed  Judge  Hankinson,  with  intense 
solemnity. 

"  Paper  ?"  said  Tim  Healy. 

"  Cash,  Captain  Healy,"  said  the  judge, 
fiercely,  "cash." 

"I  want  to  know! — Was  that  the  lot 
you  bought  of  widow  Enraghty,  Judge  ?  " 

A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  Tim's  an- 
swer. People  tipped  back  their  chairs, 
slapping  their  thighs ;  the  Langworthy 
baby  woke  up  and  cried,  and  even  the 
judge  screwed  up  his  whiskey- softened 
old  face  in  vain. 

"  Tell  us  about  it.  Judge,"  said  Raoul, 
who  had  come  back  from  the  engine  and 
was  peering  over  our  shoulders.  "I'm 
a  yoiing  lawyer,  and  I  want  to  know 
these  tricks." 

"Young  man,"  said  the  judge,  "111 
tell  you,  and  let  it  be  a  warning  to  you 
when  you're  married,  to  be  honest  and 
say  so  "  (Raoul  blushed  violently).  "The 
fact  was,  I  had  been  acquainted  with 
the  widow  Enraghty  more  than  fifty 
years — her  husband  had  got  killed  in 
the  forties,  an'  she  was  sixty-five  if  she 
was  a  day,  and  she  owned  that  valuable 
comer  lot  opposite  the  new  Court-house 
and  by  the  building  of  the  Board  of 
Trade."  ("Not  built  yet,"  whispered 
Coe  to  me.)  "I'd  been  dickering  with 
her  for  weeks ;  but  I  stood  at  four  thou- 
sand, and  she  wanted  five.  Now  I  rode 
up  that  morning  (it  was  a  fine  day  ; 
warm  and  spring-like,  and  I  felt  rather 
sanguine)  and  I  said,  '  What's  your  price, 
Mrs.  Enraghty,  to-day  ?'  '  Six  thousand,' 
said  she.  This  raise  made  me  kind  o' 
nervous,  an'  I  got  rash.  *I'U  give  you 
three  thousand,'  said  I,  '  cash.'  '  Here's 
your  deed,'  says  widow  Enraghty.  And 
I  declare  she  had  it  all  ready.  I  looked 
at  it  carefully ;  it  seemed  all  right,  and 
I  paid  her  the  money.  I  kinder  noticed 
there  was  a  young  fellow  sittin'  in  the 
room.     Well,  sir  ! " 

"  Well,  Judge  ?  "  The  judge's  manner 
grew  impressive. 

"  Next  week  that  yoimg  fellow — Bill 
Pepper  he  was,  an'  he  was  just  twenty- 
one — he  brought  an  ejectment  against 
me.  She  had  married  him  that  morning. 
So  BUI  Pepper  kep'  the  land,  and  Mrs. 
Pepper  kep'  the  money." 
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In  the  laughter  that  followed,  I  be- 
came conscious  of  Eaoul  pinching  my 
arm  mysteriously.  "  I  want  a  word  with 
you  in  private,"  said  he.  "Would  you 
mind  coming  out  upon  the  cow-catcher? 
It's  been  railed  off  on  purpose  for  ob- 
servation," he  added,  answering  my  look 
of  amazement,  "  and  it's  a  first-rate  place 
to  see  the  cobweb  trestle  from.  It's 
something  about  the  young  ladies,"  he 
added,  seeing  that  I  still  hesitated,  "and 
there's  reaUy  no  other  place." 

I  looked  through  the  car,  but  per- 
ceived the  ladies  were  sitting  in  earn- 
est conclave.  On  the  front  platform 
Mrs.  Langworthy  and  the  baby  were 
taking  the  air.  In  the  cab  of  the 
engine  were  the  two  girls.  I  sup- 
pose I  made  a  gesture  of  assent,  for 
Raoid  nodded  to  the  engineer,  who 
slowed  to  a  halt  that  almost  threw  the 
Langworthy's  domestic  group  into  the 
bed  of  a  brawling  mountain  stream 
some  three  hundred  feet  below. 

"These  gen'lemen  want  to  ride  on  the 
pilot,"  shouted  the  engineer  in  explana- 
tion ;  and  we  took  our  way  to  that  ex- 
alted perch,  where,  sitting  cross-legged 


and  with  hands  nervously  gripping  the 
rail,  I  listened  to  Raoul's  story. 

The  Misses  Bruce,  he  said,  were  wild 
not  to  go  back  that  day  with  the  rail- 
road party ;  but  to  drive  to  the  end  of 
the  location  through  the  woods. 

"Great  Heavens!"  said  I,  "but  only 
Coe  and  I  are  going,  with  Captain  Healy. 
There  is  nothing  but  tents " 

"  The  ladies  ai-e  used  to  camping  out." 

"But  it  will  be  so  rough — there  are 
two  thousand  niggers  in  camp ! " 

"  The  ladies  are  not  afraid." 

I  certainly  was ;  for  just  then,  with  a 
preliminary  corkscrew-like  lurch,  the  en- 
gine began  climbing  the  famous  cobweb 
trestle  ;  the  earth  suddenly  vanished  be- 
neath us  and  we  looked  down  through  a 
lath-like  tracery  of  wooden  girders  to  the 
foaming  stream,  now  four  hundred  feet 
below.  I  heard  a  cry  behind,  and  looking 
timidly  around,  I  saw  the  pale  face  of 
Jeanie  at  one  engine  window  and  of 
May  Bruce  at  the  other. 

"But — but  there  is  no  chaperone,"  I 
gasped. 

"  Mrs.  Judge  Pennoyer  has  agreed  to 
come,"  answered  Mr.  Kaoul,  sweetly. 


(To  be  concluded  in  June.) 


FROM  THE   HUNGARIAN. 

By  Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 

Good-night,  Marie,  I  kiss  thine  eyes, 
A  tender  touch  on  either  Ud ; 

They  cover,  as  a  cloud,  the  skies 
Where  like  a  star  your  soul  lies  hid. 

My  love  is  like  a  fire  that  flows. 
This  touch  wiU  leave  a  tiny  scar, 

111  claim  you  by  it  for  my  rose. 
My  rose,  my  own,  where'er  you  are. 


And  when  you  bind  your  hair,  and  when 

You  lie  within  your  silken  nest, 
This  kiss  will  visit  you  again. 

You  will  not  rest,  my  love,  you  will  not  rest 


A   SPECTRE   OF   FOLLY. 
By  Octave  Thane t. 


HE  head  waiter  of  the  Al- 
gonquin placed  half  a 
dozen  telegrams  and  a 
note  before  him,  while  he 
sat  at  breakfast. 
"  They  have  just  come, 
Sir  Cedric,"  said  the  waiter.  There  was 
a  suppressed,  respectful  smile  of  con- 
gratiolation  on  his  face.  He  had  read 
the  addresses  and  knew  that  he  would 
be  the  first  to  address  the  Canadian 
dignitary  by  his  title. 

To  his  amazement,  Sir  Cedric  did  not 
even  notice  his  words. 

Out  of  the  heap  of  envelopes  he  se- 
lected, not  any  telegram  (they  were  all 
congratulations),  but  the  note. 

It  was  a  note  written  on  immaculate- 
ly correct  paper,  and  addressed  (in  the 
fashionable  English  hand)  to  The  Hon. 
Cedric  F.  L.  Hamilton,  The  Algonquin, 
St.  Andrews,  N.  B. 

The  whole  contents  lay  plain  to  view, 
on  the  first  half-sheet : 

"I  shall  be  at  church  to-morrow,  I 
happen  to  know  that  your  son  will  be 
there  also.  If  I  do  not  walk  back  to  the 
hotel  with  you,  I  shall  go  with  him. 

"  Anne." 

Sir  Cedric  read  the  note  over  twice. 
From  where  he  sat  at  table  he  could  look 
out  on  the  piazza,  and  beyond  on  the 
sweUing  green  fields,  the  fir-tree  hedges, 
the  steep  roofs  and  spires  of  the  village, 
a  glittering  bay,  and  the  undulating  blue 
line  that  is  Nova  Scotia, 

Of  all  this  Sir  Cedric  saw  only  a  tall 


young  man  who  paced  up  and  down  by 
the  side  of  a  sHm,  gentle-faced  girl. 

The  sumptuous  landscape  was  a  blank 
to  him  when  these  figures  vanished  on 
the  further  side  of  the  veranda ;  it  be- 
came only  a  blurred  background  to  them 
when  they  reappeared. 

Young  Cedric  looked,  to  his  father,  at 
this  moment,  the  ideal  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman. About  him  was  that  radiant 
atmosphere  of  health  and  high  spii'its 
and  vigorous  cleanliness  that  belongs  to 
certain  young  Englishmen  as  much  as  a 
halo  does  to  a  saint. 

"  He  is  a  fine  fellow,"  thought  the 
father,  "  and  if  he  marries  Mabel,  I  shall 
feel  safe  about  his  future." 

But  why  should  a  cheerfiil  reflection 
like  that  make  Sir  Cedric  catch  up  his 
napkin  to  brush  it  over  a  grimace  of 
pain? 

"  I  was  hoping  we  were  beginning  to 
understand  each  other  better  " — in  these 
very  words  his  thoughts  ran — "  I  took 
no  end  of  comfort  talking  over  the  re- 
beUion  with  him.  He  was  really  losing 
his  constraint  with  me.     Now " 

It  was  insupportable  to  sit  chained  to 
that  table  ;  but  he  did  not  move,  he 
compelled  himself  to  swallow  his  coffee. 

If  the  blow  had  fallen  any  other  day ! 
He  felt  a  childish,  weak  longing  that 
this  one  day,  when  the  crowning  honor 
of  his  long  parliamentary  career  had 
come  to  him,  might  have  been  untar- 
nished. 

The  day  of  his  exaltation  was  his  son's 
birthday,  also,  and  had  he  known  of  it 
before  his  fancy  would  have  dwelt  on  it 
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with  pleasure.  He  had  prepared  a  gift 
for  his  boy — a  magnificent  gift,  even  for 
a  man  of  his  wealth.  The  young  man 
would  be  virtually  independent,  able  to 
marry  at  once.  Well,  early  marriages 
were  safest.  His  own  marriage  had 
been  his  salvation  ;  nor  could  he  have 
chosen  a  wife  for  his  son  more  to  his  own 
liking  than  the  girl  of  his  son's  choice. 

He  wished  now  that  he  had  followed 
his  first  impulse,  when  he  awoke  that 
morning,  to  go  to  his  son's  room  and 
give  him  the  deed. 

Instead,  he  planned  to  go  to  church 
with  the  boy  and  tell  him  on  the  way. 
He  had  never  reaUy  told  Rick  how  proud 
he  felt  of  his  conduct  during  the  last 
campaign.  He  would  talk  seriously  to 
him,  let  him  know  that  he  trusted  him, 
that  his  former  anxieties  —  Rick  had 
given  him  anxiety  enough  during  his 
first  years  in  the  army — were  quite  past. 

He  longed  so  for  a  nearer  friendship 
with  the  boy. 

Now,  how  would  Rick  take  it  ?  What 
kind  of  a  figure  would  he  cut  in  his  son's 
fancy  ?  How  does  it  affect  a  son  to  be 
able  to  despise  his  father?  One  igno- 
minious vision  after  another  surged  over 
his  mind  like  waves  of  acid  that  corrode 
as  they  pass. 

Nevertheless,  so  accustomed  was  the 
politician  to  carry  on  his  mental  pro- 
cesses under  cover,  that  all  this  while  he 
was  opening  his  telegrams  with  the 
same  placid  mask  of  a  face  that  Sir 
Cedric's  world  knew.  There  he  sat,  to 
all  appearance,  a  handsome,  scrupu- 
lously dressed,  elderly  man,  the  least  bit 
in  the  world  stern  of  aspect ;  but  im- 
deniably  a  man  of  the  world  and  of  dis- 
tinction. 

Many  were  the  interested  and  amiable 
glances  focused  on  that  symmetrical 
iron-gray  head  that  still  owned  enough 
hair  to  aUow  a  close  crop. 

At  another  time,  for  he  was  not  de- 
void of  vanity,  he  might  have  thought 
to  himself,  with  complacency,  how  large 
a  figure  he  made  in  their  thoughts,  and 
might  even  have  been  an  imaginary  au- 
ditor to  their  talk  : 

"  Yes,  a  very  distinguished  man ;  he 
has  been  in  the  thick  of  it  for  twenty- 
five  years." 

"  No,  not  so  popular  as  respected  and 
admired.     Rather  a  cold  man,  I  judge. 


But  beyond  reproach  every  way.  He 
is  above  all  petty  chicanery,  even  that 
esteemed  lawful  by  most  politicians. 
Really  a  remarkable  man,  a  tine  mind." 

"He  is  a  widower,  you  say?  been  a 
widower  for  twenty  years.  That  is  a 
long  time." 

"  He  was  very  devoted  to  his  wife  ; 
she  was  a  beautiful  woman.  He  has  one 
child,  that  young  Captain  Hamilton." 

But  to-day  his  vanity  indulged  in  no 
such  gambols  ;  he  was  oviij  conscious 
that  people  stared  at  him,  and  that  he 
had  a  part  to  play. 

Still  playing  it  conscientiously,  his 
pretence  of  breakfast  over,  he  gathered 
up  his  telegrams  with  firm  hands,  and 
stopped  in  the  hall  long  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  congratulations  in  waiting, 
before  he  went  to  his  room.  It  was  now 
time  for  service.  He  brushed  his  coat 
and  fitted  on  his  gloves  carefully ;  he 
did  not  forget,  either,  to  flick  a  speck  off 
the  gleaming  polish  of  his  hat. 

"I  wonder,"  said  he,  "am  I  going  to 
give  in  to  her  ?  What  a  cowardly  cur  I 
am!" 

Yet  he  was  not  used  to  consider  him- 
self a  coward.  He  had  not  winced  at 
tremendous  responsibilities ;  once,  for 
months,  he  had  felt  the  black  wings  of 
that  vulture,  Assassination,  flapping  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  the  keenest  observers 
could  detect  no  change  in  his  demeanor. 

As  he  walked  down  the  hall,  a  woman 
opened  a  door  on  one  side  and  went  on 
to  the  staircase,  just  ahead  of  him.  She 
was  in  black  silk,  with  a  flutter  of  soft 
black  draperies  and  a  flicker  of  jet  that 
I'attled  and  sparkled  with  her  move- 
ments. 

From  her  garb  one  might  infer  that 
she  was  a  widow  just  emerging  out  of 
the  blackest  period  of  woe — in  clothes. 

She  knew  how  to  walk,  and  her  figure 
was  superb.  Looking  at  her  shouldei-s, 
you  would  call  her  a  woman  of  thirty ; 
but  when  she  turned  a  fine  Roman  pro- 
file to  the  light,  there  was  visible  that 
deepening  of  the  facial  lines,  that  sagging 
of  the  cheek  curves,  not  to  be  hidden  by 
the  most  brilliant  of  complexions.  If  it 
was  a  youthful  figure,  it  was  a  middle- 
aged  face. 

But  certainly,  she  did  not  look  what 
she  was,  an  elderly  woman,  five  years 
older  than  Sir  Cedric. 
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He  scowled  at  the  graceful  shape, 
breaking  some  ugly  words  between  his 
teeth. 

Yet  never  was  there  a  demurer  creat- 
ure than  the  sombre  but  modish  gen- 
tlewoman, prayer-book  in  hand,  who 
walked  down  the  staircase. 

"  Thorold  says  that  her  last  scheme 
was  a  bank  " —  thus  the  man  watching 
and  hating  her,  imagined  the  situation 
— "the  others  were  caught,  but  she 
sHpped  away.  With  a  good  portion  of 
her  gains,  too.  That  was  quite  in  char- 
acter, oh,  quite  ! "  A  sudden,  poignant 
remembrance  twisted  his  nerves  like  a 
galvanic  shock,  so  that  he  ground  his 
teeth  and  clenched  his  hands  —  alone 
there,  in  the  empty  hall. 

"  And  now  she  is  proposing  to  be  re- 
spectable, is  she  ?  I  dare  say  she  thinks 
St.  Andrews  a  very  promising  place  for 
her  debut  as  a  middle-aged  widow  of 
wealth  and  position.  And  when  she 
found  out  that  the  Honorable  Cedric 
Long  Hamilton  was  the  same  Rick  Long 
she  stripped  clean  in  San  Francisco,  she 
thought  she  had  the  game  in  her  hands. 
Curse  her !  " 

Even  while  he  raged,  however,  he  was 
smoothing  his  pale  and  shaken  counte- 
nance ;  for  the  church  bells  were  ringing. 

A  brother  member  of  Parliament  join- 
ed him  at  the  hotel  door,  and  discussed 
the  McKinley  bill  all  the  way  to  church. 

And  all  the  way,  before  him,  paced 
the  slender,  black-robed  shape  that  had 
arisen  like  a  spectre  of  folly  from  the 
ashes  of  his  youth. 

It  is  a  pleasant  path,  the  road  from 
the  hotel  to  the  chiu'ch  ;  descending  the 
hillside,  past  roUing  fields  and  hills  that 
are  all  shades  of  green,  ^\dth  oat-fields 
and  turnip-leaves  and  dark  woods  of  fir ; 
until  the  hills  climb  into  mountains  and 
fade  into  blue  with  distance ;  thence, 
down  through  the  wide  streets,  always 
bordered  with  a  grassy  strip,  on  either 
side,  that  the  highway  spares.  The  old 
houses  have  a  gentle  and  self-respecting 
air  of  decay,  scorning  new  paint,  and, 
therefore,  mellowed  by  summers  and 
winters  into  grays  soft  as  the  hidden 
side  of  a  dove's  wing.  Their  clapboard 
lines  and  roof-trees  waver  with  age,  but 
not  ungracefully ;  and  their  boarded 
windows  have  the  touch  of  pathos  be- 
longing to  all  blinded  creatures. 


The  town  being  a  long  peninsula,  its 
ruined  wharves  and  abandoned  vessels 
are  in  view  from  any  part  of  the  hills. 
Those  crooked  masts  with  their  ragged 
cordage,  never  to  know  danger  again — 
they,  too,  have  a  pathetic  side,  mute  re- 
minders of  the  vanished  glory  of  the 
port. 

For  all  the  decrepit  warehouses  and 
rotting  wharves,  the  town  is  thrifty.  It 
is  marvellously  neat ;  and  not  only  are 
the  gardens  a  jostle  of  hollyhocks  and 
sweet  peas  and  dahlias  and  splendid 
poppies,  like  an  old-fashioned  nosegay, 
the  window-ledges  also,  and  the  tiny 
porches,  are  ablaze  with  geraniums. 

It  is  a  quaint,  different,  un-American 
town.  Even  the  signs  of  the  shops  and 
the  names  at  the  windows  are  unlike 
their  kind  farther  south. 

Yet  not  once  did  the  veiled  head  be- 
fore Sir  Cedric  turn  to  right  or  left. 

When  she  reached  the  little  brown 
wooden  church,  she  seated  herself  in  a 
dark  pew  near  the  door,  modestly  re- 
pelling the  courtesies  of  the  usher,  who 
would  have  seated  so  much  apparent 
importance  close  to  the  chancel. 

There  she  knelt. 

He  passed  her,  in  this  meek  posture, 
quite  aware,  in  spite  of  his  squared 
shoulders  and  fixed  gaze  on  the  brass 
eagle  of  the  lectern,  that  she  was  look- 
ing at  him  obliquely  under  her  drooping 
lids  ;  and  that  she  smiled. 

How  he  hated  her !  None  the  less  he 
realized  that  she  would  take  his  presence 
at  church  for  a  flag  of  trtice  ;  an  intima- 
tion that  he  was  ready  to  treat  with  her. 

In  fact,  it  was  as  if  a  cyclone  had 
struck  his  moral  nature  ;  all  his  princi- 
ples were  creaking  and  toppling.  Com- 
promise with  this  noisome  wrecker  who 
had  despoiled  his  youth,  offer  her  a  safe- 
conduct  into  society  as  the  price  of  her 
silence — was  he  ready  to  pay  that  kind 
of  blackmail,  he,  the  austere  morahst, 
the  inflexible  citizen? 

The  hour  was  early,  yet ;  the  towns- 
people and  the  Canadian  gentry  who 
have  summer  cottages  in  St.  Andrews, 
came  singly,  or  in  families,  down  the 
aisle,  to  settle  themselves  in  their  pews. 

Scattered  among  them  were  the  sum- 
mer visitors  from  the  States,  easily  dis- 
tinguishable by  their  sallower  faces  and 
more  vivid  toilets. 
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The  Governor  of  the  Province  and  his 
wife  walked  down  the  middle  aisle,  up 
to  the  official  pew  in  front ;  both  (for 
they  were  old  friends  of  his)  giving  Sir 
Cedric  little  friendly  half -glances  of  con- 
gratulation. 

"  She  will  expect  me  to  introduce  her 
to  them,"  he  thought,  and  he  had  a  grim 
hankering  to  smile,  in  his  dismay ;  for 
he  was  remembering  their  first  meet- 
ing, when  she  danced  a  frantic  Mexican 
dance  on  the  table  of  a  mining-camj) 
saloon,  and  made  an  impromptu  pair  of 
castanets  out  of  two  beer  bottles. 

Back  went. his  thoughts  through  all 
the  crazy  folly  of  his  youth ;  from  its 
first  reckless,  half-generous  passion,  to 
the  squahd  tragedy  at  the  end. 

What  a  ghastly  face  the  feUow  had ! — 
and  the  blood  puddling  in  the  sawdust. 
Tush!  didn't  the  beast  get  well  and 
die  of  a  drunken  fever  years  afterward  ! 
No  need  to  pity  him,  in  any  case  ;  for  it 
was  hard  teUing  which  was  the  more 
fathomless  villain,  he  or  his  pseudo-wife. 

The  man  whom  they  had  duped  and 
plundered  felt  his  cheek  burning  as  he 
remembered  just  through  what  mire 
they  had  dragged  him.  That  drunken 
brawl  and  pistol-shot  were  not  the  worst, 
there  was  one  night  over  the  gaming- 
table, when  the  poor  fool,  his  own 
purse  drained  dry,  had  staked  Thorold's 
money. 

Yes,  he  had  stolen  Thorold's  money. 
The  spectre  out  of  the  past,  in  her  shape, 
sneered  at  him  ;  "Thief  yourseK!  It 
wasn't  your  money,  it  was  your  friend's. 
I  have  your  letters  to  him  where  you 
own  it,  and  go  blubbering  on  about  your 
penitence.  I  don't  mind  owning  it,  I 
stole  the  letters.  "When  I  steal,  I  call  it 
stealing.     And  your  son  will,  too ! " 

So  real  was  the  torment  of  this  imag- 
inary thrust,  that  he  needed  to  set  the 
muscles  of  his  face  to  keep  them  steady. 
Why,  great  heavens  !  he  had  paid  Thor- 
old  back  ages  and  ages  ago  ;  and  put 
his  foot  on  the  ladder,  besides.  Thorold 
was  his  confidential  friend,  his  warmest 
admirer  and  follower.  Thorold  would 
have  him  the  next  prime  minister.  He 
swore  by  his  judgment ;  while,  on  the 
other  side,  Thorold  was  infinitely  useful, 
of  course,  but  with  all  that  you  please 
of  affection  and  trust,  he  certainly  didn't 
look  up  to  his  friend. 


Yet  in  the  letters  how  he  grovelled! 
and  very  rightful  grovelling  it  was,  too. 
How  nobly  Thorold  had  rescued  him  out 
of  those  atrocities  !  He  felt  a  rush  of 
gratitude  and  shame.  He  to  be  taking 
on  masterful  airs  with  that  noble,  pa- 
tient soul !  He  loathed  his  secret  con- 
descension. How  base  his  Philistine 
glory  of  success  looked  to  him  now, 
how  hypocritical  the  pride  he  had  ca- 
ressed in  his  political  ideals,  and  the  pu- 
rity of  his  private  life ;  how  futile  and 
contemptible  the  triumphs  over  temp- 
tations !  He  had  presumed  to  judge 
other  men  because  he  had  forgotten. 

"  And  your  son  wiU,  too  ! " 

Ah,  it  was  too  vile,  thus  to  make  a  son 
behold  his  father's  shame  ! 

Those  very  vices  had  been  the  theme 
of  some  scathing  lectures  to  young  Ced- 
ric. God  knows  he  had  not  meant  to 
be  harsh  to  the  lad ;  but  there  were 
scandals  afloat  about  him,  and  he  was 
scared,  that  was  the  real  truth. 

Oh,  if  his  mother  had  only  lived,  he 
used  to  think  ;  boys  confided  in  their 
mothers. 

But  when  his  wife  died  Cedric  was  a 
mere  child,  and  he  himself  had  found 
his  only  distraction  from  grief  in  an  ab- 
sorbing pubhc  life.  Thus,  inevitably,  it 
appeared  to  him  (but  did  it  appear  so 
inevitable  now  ?)  the  child  had  grown 
up  at  arm's  length  from  his  father. 

A  beautiful,  frank,  impetuous  boy, 
with  extraordinary  talent  in  some  direc- 
tions, the  masters  told  the  boy's  father, 
but  of  a  temperament  so  keenly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  physical  joys  of  life,  as 
weU  as  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
side,  that  there  were  grave  dangers  for 
him. 

So  the  poor  father,  bitterly  conscious 
of  his  own  aberrations,  had  done  his 
blundering  best.  He  had  sternly  re- 
pressed every  hint  of  foUy.  He  had 
been  angry  over  Rick's  extravagances. 
Ah,  that  piteous  anger  of  fathers  with 
their  sons,  when  the  heart  flames  and 
yearns  at  the  same  instant. 

Boy,  can't  you  see  that  the  rage  you 
are  so  frightened  and  so  sullen  over  is 
but  the  flimsiest  covering  to  anxiety  and 
heart-breaking  hopes  ?  The  man  is  fu- 
rious because  his  heart  is  torn  :  if  he 
loved  the  worthless  youngster  less  he 
could  be  more  forbeai-ing.     No  one  on 
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earth,  young  sir,  except  the  woman  who 
bore  you  in  torment  and  joy,  will  work 
for  you  and  yearn  over  you  and  forgive 
you  like  that  frowning  man,  who  sends 
the  chills  down  your  spine  when  he 
opens  the  door  on  you,  slinking  down  a 
dim  hall  at  midnight,  on  your  stocking 
soles ! 

Sir  Cedric  wished  that  he  had  been  gent- 
ler with  Rick.  All  those  anxieties  were 
over  now.  Rick  was  steadying  himself, 
getting  down  to  his  work  in  the  world. 
There  were  certain  letters  written  diu*- 
ing  the  Riel  campaign,  by  the  boy's 
superior  officera,  that  the  father  could 
never  read  without  a  mist  of  joy  and 
pride  blurring  his  eyes.  Bravery  was 
well  enough,  but  bravery  was  not  to  be 
compared  to  devotion  to  duty,  fortitude 
under  enormous  odds,  clear  insight, 
prompt  action,  magnanimity  to  the  con- 
quered. Rick  had  the  true  English 
virtues,  thought  his  father,  fondly. 

Why  hadn't  he  let  the  boy  see  how 
moved  he  was  ?  They  might  have  drawn 
near  enough  together  for  Rick  to  un- 
derstand. Now — he  simply  could  not 
jeopard  his  son's  affection. 

Well,  should  he  pay  her  her  price  ? 

His  son  sat  a  few  seats  in  front  of 
him,  behind  the  young  girl  with  whom 
he  had  walked  that  morning.  Sir  Ced- 
ric remembered  how  he  used  to  sit  in 
church — after  he  went  to  his  uncle  in 
Montreal ;  the  past  behind  him,  his  very 
name  changed  by  the  new  one  that  he 
had  inherited,  and  he  leading  the  sim- 
plest, pvu-est,  most  laborious  of  lives  as 
a  yoimg  lawyer  ;  and  how  the  girl  who 
was  afterward  his  cherished  and  hon- 
ored wife  used  to  sit  in  front  of  him. 
Well,  to  be  honest,  he  chose  the  seat 
that  he  had  himself,  simply  in  order  to 
be  able  decorously  to  look  at  her  dur- 
ing the  service.  He  was  no  less  a  wor- 
shipper. 

"Rick  is  safe,  now,"  he  breathed  to 
himself,  with  an  immense  thi'ob  of  emo- 
tion ;  "I  may  lose  him,  but  he  won't 
lose  himself." 

The  service  went  on ;  Sir  Cedric  (whom 
half  the  congregation  was  watching  and 
picturing  as  mentally  patting  himself  on 
the  back)  rose  and  sat  and  knelt  with 
the  others. 

The  clergyman  gave  out  the  text.  He 
was  a  tall  man,  a  few  years  older  than 


Sir  Cedric,  who  knew  him  well  His 
hair  was  gray  and  his  face  strong  but 
benignant. 

Sir  Cedric  heard  the  words  of  the 
text  with  an  acrid  sense  of  their  fitness 
to  his  mood. 

"  Take  no  heed,  therefore,  to  your 
lives." 

The  preacher  spoke  plainly,  with  no 
smallest  effort  at  oratory ;  yet  with  an 
im  studied  felicity  of  diction  and  im- 
agery, acquired,  maybe,  from  his  loving 
study  of  forgotten  masters  of  the  pul- 
pit ;  and  he  spoke  out  of  a  long  and 
close  experience  of  mankind,  and  a  gen- 
tle heart. 

Of  all  the  congregation  no  one  heard 
less  than  Sir  Cedric,  and,  nevertheless, 
no  one  was  affected  so  tremendously 
as  he. 

Eveiy  simple,  truthful  phrase  of  the 
preacher  repeated  what  he  had  once 
believed,  and  now  would  betray. 

In  front  of  him  hung  the  faded  blaz- 
onry that  the  staunch  old  Tory  parson 
had  brought  with  him  when  he  forsook 
home  and  country  and  possessions  for 
conscience  sake. 

"  Mistaken  or  not,  he  was  a  man,  and 
I  am  a  cur,"  thought  the  most  envied, 
most  unhappy  man  in  the  congregation. 
Once  he  had  fancied  himself  able  to 
despise  men  who  yielded  their  public 
ideals  to  any  stress  of  self-interest. 
Here,  to  save  his  own  affections,  he  was 
meditating  how  to  introduce  this  social 
scourge  into  pure,  honest  homes.  He 
made  short  work  of  her  plea  to  him  that 
she  meant  to  live  a  decent  life  ;  he  knew 
the  woman  was  callous  as  an  alligator. 

"It  is  not  our  business,"  said  the 
preacher's  mild,  solemn  tones,  "  to  fore- 
see consequences.  They  rest  with  God. 
Our  business  is  to  do  His  will." 

Sir  Cedric  bowed  his  head.  In  that 
instant  a  vision  of  life  as  much  wider 
than  his  old  aspirations  as  it  was  more 
merciful  hushed  his  soul  into  awe.  And 
it  may  be  at  that  instant,  he  was  nearer 
than  ever  before  to  the  mysterious  fol- 
lowing that  in  the  prayer-book  we  re- 
member as  the  fellowship  of  saints. 

He  would  not  lie ;  he  would  not  help 
hurt  other  souls  by  his  consenting  si- 
lence. No,  though  he  should  be  be- 
reaved of  the  son  who  was  the  light  of 
his  eyes,  he  would  not  do  this  thing. 
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"  And  now "  the  preacher  lifted 

his  arms  ;  the  service  was  ended. 

The  woman  whom  Sir  Cedric  dreaded 
waited  at  the  door.  He  knew  that  she 
would  be  there.  He  saw  the  ready  smile 
of  recognition  as  she  half  advanced  one 
hand,  pushing  her  skirt  aside  with  the 
other. 

Somehow,  so  solemn  had  been  his 
mental  exercises  during  the  last  half- 
hour,  that  his  violent  emotions  were  all 
stilled  ;  he  looked  at  her  with  eyes  that 
were  strange  to  her ;  filled  with  calm 
and  sadness,  inexpressive,  undemand- 
ing, like  eyes  of  the  dying. 

Then  he  passed  by,  on  the.  other 
side. 

He  would  have  joined  his  son ;  but  an 
acquaintance  and  then  another  stopped 
him  in  the  vestibule.  He  was  obliged 
to  stand  bartering  amenities  while  he 
saw  his  son  walk  away  with  his  ene- 
my. 

When  he  was  free  to  follow  they  were 
no  longer  in  sight.  He  walked  for  a 
long  time  about  the  village  and  the 
fields  by  himself.  It  might  have  been 
two  hours,  it  might  have  been  three  (for 
he  did  not  mark  the  time)  when  he  took 
the  road  up  the  hill.  Half-way  a  gi- 
gantic willow-tree  throws  its  ponderous 
shadows  across  the  road.  He  sat  down 
in  the  shade,  exhausted  and  dizzy.  A 
reaction  of  intense  depression  had  suc- 
ceeded his  spiritual  exaltation.  Sitting 
thus,  he  saw  his  son  approach. 

The  young  man  saw  him,  in  turn,  and 
hurried  to  him.  Sir  Cedric  felt  his  boy's 
arm  about  him,  and  heard  his  voice  : 
"Father,  what's  the  matter?" 

"Oh,  nothing,"  said  the  elder  man, 
with  the  primitive  Anglo-Saxon  instinct. 

"  Lean  on  me,  sir." 

He  could  not  be  mistaken  ;  there  was 
novel  tenderness  in  the  young  fellow's 
tones  ;  and  the  assistance  that  he  offered 
was  a  half  embrace.  Sir  Cedric  glanced 
up  at  the  face  bending  over  him  ;  it  was 
pale  and  twitching,  and  the  eyelids  were 
red,  as  if  Rick  had  been  crying. 


"Rick — did  you  see  her?"  said  Sir 
Cedric. 

"  Yes,  father,"  the  young  man  an- 
swered, turning  his  head  a  little,  and 
flushing  ;  "  she  won't  bother  us  again,  I 
fancy.  I  gave  her  a  dose."  He  added 
more,  of  a  vehement  and  tropical  na- 
ture, which,  let  us  hope  the  recording 
angel  treated  as  kindly  as  he  did  Uncle 
Toby's  oath. 

"  She  showed  you  my  letters,  I  pre- 
sume," said  Sir  Cedric. 

Rick  felt  him  tremble — his  father,  be- 
fore him  ;  it  gave  him  the  weirdest  sen- 
sation. All  at  once  his  heart  broke  loose 
from  the  difiidence  and  constraint  of 
years. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  did  read  them.  I  ought 
not  to,  you  know  ;  but  I  didn't  know 
just  what  I  was  doing  when  I  began, 
and  afterward  I  was  so — so  awfully  in- 
terested I  couldn't  stop.  But  I  didn't 
read  them  all.  And,  father,  I  never  had 
known  you  before.  The  way  you  felt, 
I  used  to  feel  that  way.  I  felt  so  sor- 
ry for  you.  And  you  were  such  a  tre- 
mendously good  fellow  in  spite  of  it 
all !  Of  course  I  always  was  proud  of 
you,  but  you  seemed  on  a  kind  of  a 
pedestal,  and  I  couldn't  chmb  up  and 
get  near  enough — to — to  love  you,  you 
know." 

Rick  choked.  He  could  not  describe, 
there  were  no  words  ready  for  him  to 
tell  how,  during  that  hour  over  the  let- 
ters, he  had  gone  down  into  his  father's 
heart,  seen  the  youth  so  like  his  own, 
the  temptations  that  were  a  mirror  to 
his  own  struggles,  beheld  the  very  death- 
agony  of  turbulent  passions  and  the 
birth  of  resolve  ;  and  found  a  lovable- 
ness  in  the  human  quality  of  his  father's 
errors  that  he  had  missed  in  the  unap- 
proachable righteous  man. 

But  what  was  out  of  reach  of  his 
speech  the  man  who  had  sinned  t^nd 
suffered  divined. 

Father  and  son  climbed  the  hillside 
together,  along  a  road  bathed  in  tran- 
quil light. 


Shoden — The  Principal  Temple. 


THE  TRANSFER   OF  THE   TEMPLES   OF   ISE. 
By  E.  H.  House. 


AT  a  period  when  archaeologists  are 
seeking  more  diligently  than  ever 
before  to  restore  the  ruins  of  an- 
tiquity, and  are  painfully  lamenting  their 
inability  to  reproduce  with  exactitude 
the  famous  structures  of  Egypt  and  As- 
syria, it  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  one 
Eastern  country  an  opportunity  is  given 
of  studying  the  modest  architectural  de- 
signs of  remote  ages  without  a  question 
as  to  their  genuineness  and  authenticity. 
The  most  renowned  temples  of  Japan 
stand  to-day  among  the  groves  of  Ise, 
which  were  dedicated  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  the  woi'.ihip  of  the  Goddess  Ten- 
shioDaijin,  unchanged,  to  all  appearance, 
from  the  original  edifices,  and  virtually 
the  same  in  form  and  substance.  That 
they  are  not  ths  actual  fabrics  reared  two 
thousand  years  ago,  no  one  who  knows 
the  perishable  nature  of  Japanese  ma- 
terials needs  to  be  told  ;  but  the  methods 
adopted  for  preserving  and  repeating 
every  detail  of  construction  with  relig- 
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ious  fidelity  have  been  so  minutely  fol- 
lowed, that  the  absolute  similarity  of  the 
existing  shrines  to  those  first  erected  is 
believed  to  be  beyond  dispute.  In  di- 
mensions, proportions,  external  and  in- 
ternal arrangement,  workmanship,  and 
simple  decorations  the  modern  temples 
of  Ise  are  literal  copies  of  the  "  Dai 
Jingu"  consecrated  by  the  early  em- 
perors. The  woods  and  metals  used 
are  alike,  even  to  the  number  of  pieces, 
and  the  manner  of  joining  them  together 
is  also  unaltered.  To  guard  against  the 
slightest  variation,  and  to  insure  the 
perpetual  identity  of  the  primitive  type, 
an  imperial  decree  was  promulgated 
during  the  reign  of  Temmu,  about  674 
A.D.,  commanding  that  from  that  time 
forth  the  principal  groups  of  buildings 
should  be  recreated  every  -twenty  years. 
Duplicate  lots  of  contiguous  land  were 
held  in  reserve  for  alternate  occupation, 
and  the  fac-similes  were  set  up,  at  the 
expiration  of  each  prescribed  term,  be- 
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fore  the  discarded  models  were  demol- 
ished or  removed.  This  custom  has 
been  scrupulously  observed  since  the 
seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Previous  to  that  date  the  intervals  of 
reconstruction  were  less  regular,  though 
probabl}^  not  less  frequent,  the  greatest 
care  being  always  taken  to  anticipate 
decay  or  the  necessity'  of  repair.  The 
latest  restoration  was  accomplished,  with 
an  elaborate  and  impressive  revival  of 
the  ancient  ceremonies,  in  the  month  of 
October,  1889. 

Tenshio  Daijin,  Goddess  of  the  Sun, 
whose  wondrous  deeds  are  commemo- 
rated and  whose  relics  are  guarded  in 
the  older  of  the  Ise  temples,  is  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  in  Japanese  mythol- 
ogy. Among  her  marvellous  exploits  was 
the  universal  extinction  of  light,  caused 
by  her  retirement  in  a  fit  of  anger  to 
an  impenetrable  cavern.  Extraordinary 
methods  were  devised  by  the  gods  in 
council  to  draw  her  from  this  seclusion. 
One  of  their  schemes  required  the  in- 
strumentality of  a  charmed  mirror,  which 
the  pacified  deity  retained,  and  subse- 
quently gave  to  her  grandson,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  descent  to  earth,  as  one 
of  the  indestructible  insignia  of  his 
sovereignty  over  the  islands  of  Japan. 
A  second  token  was  a  sword  which  had 
been  torn  from  the  tail  of  a  dragon  by 
Tenshio  Daijin 's  brother  ;  and  a  third 
was  a  globe  of  matchless  crystal,  equally 
supernatural  in  origin.  Of  the  numer- 
ous symbols  of  Japanese  majesty  these 
three  have  ever  been  the  most  precious 
and  revered.  Passing  from  the  pos- 
session of  the  demi-gods  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Jinmu  Tenno,  the  first 
ruler  of  whose  mundane  existence  we 
have  reasonably  trustworthy  guarantees, 
and  were  carried  by  him  from  his  south- 
ern domain  when  he  set  forth  to  con- 
quer the  north  and  the  east.  Tradition 
affirms  that  at  each  stage  of  his  progress 
he  built  for  himself  a  dwelling  similar 
to  those  of  divine  occupancy  in  the  re- 
gion of  his  youth,  in  one  of  the  wings  of 
which  a  place  of  honor  was  always  as- 
signed to  the  cherished  bequests.  Dur- 
ing a  period  of  nearly  seven  centuries 
they  were  deposited  in  various  parts  of 
the  central  province  of  Yamato,  but  the 
practice  of  keeping  them  in  the  sov- 
ereign's  immediate   neighborhood   was 


gradually  discontinued.  Upon  the  ac- 
cession of  Suijin,  the  tenth  emperor, 
they  were  removed  to  the  village  of  Ka- 
sanui,  their  place  within  the  precincts 
of  the  court  being  taken  by  carefully 
wrought  imitations.  In  order  to  propi- 
tiate his  divine  ancestress,  and  to  secure 
her  protection  against  a  devastating 
epidemic,  this  monarch  confided  to  his 
eldest  daughter  the  guardianship  of  the 
regalia.  In  the  following  reign,  that  of 
Suinin,  it  was  decreed  that  a  perma- 
nent site  for  the  temple  of  Tenshio  Dai- 
jin should  be  selected,  and  a  younger 
daughter  of  the  emperor,  named  Ya- 
mato, was  directed  to  explore  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  this  purpose.  She 
chose  a  secluded  valley  in  the  province 
of  Ise,  encircled  by  evergreen  hills,  and 
commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  es- 
tuary now  known  as  Owari  Bay  and  its 
noble  background  of  lofty  mountains. 
Her  decision  having  been  announced 
and  approved,  she  was  furthermore 
charged  with  the  duty  of  erecting  the 
sacred  edifice,  of  which  she  was  ap- 
pointed the  chief  priestess  on  its  com- 
pletion, in  the  tenth  month  of  the  fourth 
year  before  Christ.* 

On  this  spot  the  fane  of  Tenshio  Dai- 
jin, more  commonly  called  the  Naiku, 
has  stood  for  close  upon  nineteen  hun- 
dred years.  Its  treasures  were  for  ma- 
ny centuries  under  the  svuweillance  of 
imperial  princesses,  and  were  never 
suffered  to  be  taken  from  their  resting- 
places,  except  upon  occasions  of  rigorous 
necessity.  Strange  stories  of  the  uses 
to  which  they  were  put  in  the  semi- 
fabulous  era,  and  of  their  amazing  prop- 
erties, are  told  in  the  ancient  legends. 
Among  them  it  is  narrated  that  a  son 
of  the  twelfth  emperor,  Yamato-dake  by 
name,  was  enabled  to  perform  unparal- 
leled deeds  of  prowess,  during  a  war  of 
subjugation  conducted  by  him  against 
the  eastern  aborigines,  through  the 
agency  of  the  irresistible  sword,  which 
was  lent  to  him  for  the  expedition  by 
his  aunt,  the  custodian  of  that  period. 
The  romantic  adventures  in  which  this 
emblem  and  its  two  companions  bore  a 
prominent  part  have  been  so  numerous 

•  Some  histories  state  that  the  temple  was  founded  In 
the  third  year  B.C.  The  incidents  of  the  reiKnn  of  Sniiin 
and  Suinin  have  been  confused  by  the  autlior  of  "The 
Mikado's  Empire,"  in  consequence  of  an  erroneous  nui)- 
position  that  the  two  emperors  were  the  same  pcrsouagie. 
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that  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  talismans  now  pre- 
served may  be  open  to  suspicion  ;  but  with  respect  to 
the  foundation  of  their  repository'  there  is  no  good 
ground  for  scepticism.  Students  of  Japanese  history 
are  well  puppUed  with  proof  that  the  traveller  who  visits 
the  sanctuary  to-day  looks  upon  the  exact  counterfeit 
presentment  of  the  structure  dedicated  to  her  tutelary 
deity  by  the  daughter  of  Suinin  Tenno. 

The  second  in  rank  of  the  Ise  temples  was  built  five 
centuries  later,  by  order  of  the  twenty  second  emperor, 
Yuriaka,  a  ruler  discreditably  distinguished  for  the  vio- 
lence and  ferocity  of  his  temper.  His  exceptional  act  of 
piety  may  have  been  dictated  by  a  troubled  conscience, 
for  he  gave  out  that  Tensbio  Dai j in  had  appeared  to  him 
in  a  dream,  instructed  him  as  to  his  duty,  and  enjoined 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  house  of  wor- 
ship in  close  proximity  to  the  one  over  which  her  spirit 
presided.  The  order  was  executed  in  the  ninth  month 
of  the  Christian  year  478,  and  the  shrine  was  consecrated 
in  the  name  of  the  Earth-goddess,  Tovouke  Daijin,  It 
is  popularly  known  as  the  Geiku,  and  as  an  object  of  rev- 
erence to  the  religious  community  is  inferior  only  to  its 
older  companion,  like  which,  it  contains  treasures  of 
mystical  endowment  and  Inemorials  of  the  ages  when  the 
higher  powers  held  intercourse  with  the  elect  of  human- 
ity. In  the  list  of  its  somewhat  less  exalted  possessions 
are  also  the  attire  and  implements  used  by  the  mikados 
of  old  in  performing  the  ceremony  by  which  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  agriculture  were  attested — the  sti'aw 
hat,  rain-coat,  spade,  etc.  It  is  situated  at  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles  from  the  Naiku,  and  the  road  connect- 
ing the  two  is  now  the  active  thoroughfare  of  a  line  of 
flourishing  villages  that  have  been  called  into  existence 
by  the  multitudes  of  pilgrims  resorting  to  the  locality. 

Extreme  simplicity  is  the  most  marked  characteristic 
of  all  Japanese  temples  in  which  the  Shinto  faith  alone  is 
recognized.  The  monuments  to  Buddha  are  often  archi- 
tectural master-works,  and  dazzlingly  effective  in  the 
richness  and  abundance  of  their  embellishment ;  but 
those  which  testify  to  the  divine  antecedents  and  spirit- 
ual supremacy  of  the  imperial  dj-nasty  are  modelled  with 
rigorous  plainness,  and  are  almost  totally  destitute  of 
fanciful  ornamentation.  They  are  built  of  the  finest 
wood,  chiefly  cedar,  the  greater  pari  of  which  is  left  bare 
and  unprotected.  No  paint  or  varnish  is  ever  used,  but 
the  ends  of  the  beams  are  capped  with  gilded  metal, 
strips  and  patches  of  which  are  also  HberaUy  applied  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  strength  and  durability  to  the 
structure.  The  roofs  are  in  most  cases  heavily  thatched 
with  rushes,  so  dexterously  and  compactly  interwoven 
that  no  moisture  can  penetrate.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  Shinto  cathedrals  are  of  imposing  magnitude, 
but  the  original  patterns  at  Ise  are  as  humble  in  dimen- 
sions as  in  design.  The  principal  building,  called  Sho- 
den,..and  devoted  to  memorial  rites  in  honor  of  the  Sun- 
goddess,  is  thirty-six  feet  and  nine  inches  in  length, 
eighteen  feet  deep,  and  nineteen  feet  and  seven  inches 
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high.*  The  two  wings  (hoden),  in  which 
the  objects  of  veneration  are  stored,  are 
each  twenty-one  feet  long,  fourteen  feet 
deep,  and  thirteen  feet  and  eight  inches 
high  ;  so  that  the  combined  frontage  is 
seventy  -  eight  feet  and  nine  inches. 
These  edifices  are  surrounded  by  an  in- 
ner wooden  inclosure  five  hundred  and 
fifty-one  feet  and  five  inches  long,  and  an 
outer  fence,  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eleven  feet  and  one  inch  long,  af- 
fords all  the  required  seclusion  for  the 
few  subordinate  houses.  The  domiciles 
of  the  priests,  and  other  mansions  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the 
shrines,  occupy  contiguous  positions, 
almost  hidden  from  view  in  the  density 
of  the  primeval  groves. 

Many  circumstances  contributed  to 
make  the  recent  celebration  at  Ise  an 
occasion  of  far  greater  public  interest 
than  any  of  its  vigesimal  predecessors. 
The  nation  has  recovered  from  the  dis- 
orders of  civil  war,  and  the  land  is  at 
peace.  The  old  provincial  barriers  have 
been  so  broken  down  by  the  Govern- 
ment's unifying  policy  that  the  former 
disinclination  of  the  several  clans  to  co- 
operate in  large  popular  festivals  no 
longer  exists.  At  no  previous  time  have 
railroads  and  steamboats  afforded  such 
f acihties  as  at  present  for  the  gathering 
together  of  vast  multitudes.  Above  all, 
the  past  score  of  years  has  witnessed  a 
general  and  active  revival  of  reverence 
for  the  pure  Shinto  faith,  and  the  oppor- 
tiinity  for  participating  in  its  ancient 
solemnities  was  welcomed  with  universal 
eagerness  and  enthusiasm.  The  assem- 
blage of  spectators  was  quite  beyond 
computation,  yet — strange  as  it  must  ap- 
pear to  those  who  have  not  remarked  the 
utter  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
foreign  denizens  with  everything  that 
appeals  to  the  sentiment  and  emotions 
of  the  Japanese  people — only  one  alien 
visitor  was  seen  in  the  enormous  throng. 
The  ritual  of  the  Sengyo,  or  "change  of 
the  temples,"'  which  is  the  ciilminating 
event  in  the  long  series  of  functions,  was 
performed  with  an  elaboration  of  pomp 
and  dignity  never  before  exhibited. 
Throughout  the  year  the  profusion  and 
costliness  of  the  preparations  had  given 
promise  of  unusual  splendors  to  come. 

•  The  Japanese  foot  (kane-iakn)  is  almost  identical  in 
length  with  ours,  but  is  diviaed  into  only  ten  inches. 
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The  prehminary  observances  began  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  March,  with  the 
exercises  of  the  Kichusai,  or  fixing  of 
the  first  pillars.  From  this  time  until 
the  date  of  the  Kinetsukisai,  or  wedg- 
ing of  the  main  pillars,  at  the  close 
of  Septembei',  repeated  formalities,  ten 
in  number,  marked  the  regular  and 
stately  order  of  proceedings  ;  and  the 
chief  ceremony  of  the  transfer  was  im- 
mediately heralded  by  four  addition- 
al services  in  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  sec- 
ond day  of  that  month  the  entire  body 
of  ofiiciating  priests  was  summoned  by 
the  beating  of  a  drum  to  the  appointed 
place  of  convocation  within  the  temple 
grounds.  From  this  spot,  led  by  two 
of  the  imperial  princes — one  of  whom 
acted  as  supreme  director  of  the  festi- 
val, the  other  being  the  envoy  and  di- 
rect representative  of  the  sovereign — 
they  marched  in  slow  procession  to  the 
old  shrine,  attended  by  the  governor  of 
the  province  and  numerous  delegates 
from  the  central  board  of  rites,  all  clad 
in  resplendent  brocade  garments  of  an- 
tique pattern,  and  beaiing  sprigs  of  the 
charmed  sakaki-tree.  As  they  started, 
the  gathering  darkness  was  partially 
dispelled  by  an  illumination  of  pine 
torches,  and  the  silence  was  broken  by 
strains  of  solemn  music  drawn  by  spe- 
cially trained  devotees  from  instruments 
which  have  long  ceased  to  be  in  common 
use.  On  passing  into  the  hallowed  in- 
closure, each  individual  in  the  column 
was  purified  by  the  sprinkling  of  salt 
from  the  hands  of  an  acolyte.  The 
great  dignitaiies  deposited  their  sakaki 
branches  near  the  kmer  gate,  while  their 
followers  knelt  in  prayer.  The  superin- 
tending prince  and  his  immediate  com- 
panions advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  steps 
leading  to  the  sanctuary,  and  the  en- 
voy delivered  his  master's  message,  that 
the  hour  for  the  periodical  change  had 
arrived.  Then  the  doors  were  tiirovai 
open,  and  the  chief  priest  with  his  depu- 
ties entered  the  several  divisions  of  the 
sacred  edifice,  presently  bringing  forth 
the  reliquaries  in  which  the  treasures 
are  preserved.  Meanwhile,  new  and 
untrodden  mats  of  straw  were  laid,  in 
two  parallel  lines,  from  the  old  to  the 
new  receptacle,  and  between  them  was 
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stretched  a  strip  of  pure  white  linen, 
about  three  feet  in  width.  The  mats 
were  for  the  bearers  of  the  holy  burdens, 
but  on  the  linen  carpet,  spread  in  token 
of  respect  for  the  spirits  that  guard  the 
symbols,  human  feet  were  forbidden  to 
press.  A  roll  of  rich  and  spotless  silk 
was  next  unfolded  and  hung  upon  bam- 
boo rods,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  rectan- 
gle, twenty-one  feet  long  and  six  feet 
wide,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  warders 
"of  the  most  venerated  relics  took  their 
stand — for  it  is  decreed  that  neither 
they  nor  the  caskets  which  they  carry- 
may  be  exposed  to  the  general  gaze. 
The  elders  chosen  for  this  exalted  duty 
had  been  sanctified  by  many  days  of  se- 
clusion and  fasting,  and  their  heads  and 
hands  were  now  wrapped  in  linen  cloths, 
in  order  that  the  vessels  intrusted  to 
them  might  not  be  defiled  by  the  touch 
or  the  breath  of  mortals. 

Precisely  at  eight  o'clock  the  signal 
was  given  that  aU  was  ready  for  depart- 
ure. The  superintending  prince  thrice 
proclaimed  the  houx  of  removal,  the 
edges  and  corners  of  the  curtain  of 
sUk  were  lifted  by  twenty  white-rob6d 
disciples,  and  the  phalanx  took  its 
measured  course  toward  the  vacant 
shrine.  At  the  same  moment  a  re- 
ligious service,  conducted  by  the  Em- 
peror, was  opened  in  the  chapel  of  his 
palace  in  the  distant  capital,  and  the 
highest  officials  of  the  court  united 
with  the  ruler  and  his  family  in  invok- 
ing the  blessing  of  heaven  upon  the 
ceremony  in  progress.  The  final  march 
to  the  newly  dedicated  temple  was  the 
most  impressive  of  all  the  pageants 
which  the  public  were  permitted  to  be- 
hold, and  its  effect  upon  the  kneeling 
and  worshipping  multitude  is  described 
as  deeply  thrilling  and  awe-inspiring. 
To  the  masses  in  Japan  the  divine  leg- 
acies at  Ise  are  invested  with  a  reality 
and  a  spiritual  glory  which  no  intrusive 
doubt  has  yet  impaired,*  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the   holiest  of  emblems — the 

•The  single  European  spectator  of  the  Senfryo  was 
Major-Oencral  Palmer,  U.K.,  whose  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings Bupphes  dctailR  that  could  be  obtained  from  no 
other  Bource.  It  ih  fortunate  that  the  privilege  of  wit- 
nessing thcHc  imprcHHive  ceremonicH  wa«  enjoyed,  under 
exceptToDally  favorable  conditions,  i)y  a  writer  so  thor- 
oujjhly  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  and 
80  admirably  (jualifled  to  produce  a  lasting  memorial  of 
the  event.  Ilm  vivid  and  eloquent  description  of  the 
scenes  which  arc  here  brieflv  ontllned,  will  talce  its 
place  among  the  nost  valued  of  Japaucse  historical 
records. 


mirror  of  the  Sun-goddess — mysteri- 
ously veiled  in  the  immaculate  silken 
tabernacle,  and  accompanied,  as  many 
believed  it  to  be,  by  the  unseen  pres- 
ence of  the  guardian  deity,  evoked  de- 
monstrations of  reverence  and  devotion 
as  pure,  sincere,  and  trustful  as  the 
heart  of  man  could  offer. 

With  the  consignment  of  the  objects 
of  adoration  to  their  allotted  places,  a 
little  before  midnight,  the  exercises  of 
the  Naiku  Sengyo  came  to  an  end.  The 
same  routine  was  repeated,  a  few  days 
later,  for  the  transfer  of  the  Geiku  and 
its  priceless  contents,  after  which  the 
throngs  of  devout  and  happy  pilgrims 
began  to  disperse.  Within  the  follow- 
ing week  the  vales  of  Ise  had  resumed 
the  tranquillity  in  which  they  will  rest 
undisturbed  until  the  next  recurrence 
of  the  nation's  great  religious  jubilee. 
From  what  has  been  told  of  the  origin 
and  perpetuation  of  these  rites  the  feel- 
ing with  which  they  are  regarded  by  all 
ranks  of  Japanese  society  may  be  easily 
comprehended.  Even  those  who  make 
no  profession  of  piety  are  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  conviction  that  the 
observances  are  coeval  with  the  birth 
of  their  country's  civilization,  and  from 
the  earliest  antiquity  have  typified  the 
universal  loyalty  and  confidence  which 
constitute  the  chief  support  of  the  hi- 
erarchy. To  the  millions  of  patriotic 
subjects  the  Ise  shrines  are  the  most 
cherished  symbols  of  faith  and  purity 
that  the  land  contains.  How  they  are 
viewed  by  zealots  may  be  judged  from 
the  tragic  fate  of  the  incautious  public 
officer  who  entered  one  of  them,  a  year 
ago,  without  the  customary  forms  of 
homage,  and  touched  with  irreverent 
hand  the  hangings  behind  which  the 
sacred  images  reposed.  He  was  tracked 
to  his  home  in  Tokio  by  a  young  neo- 
phyte— a  fanatical  upholder  of  the  di- 
vine traditions,  to  whom  the  task  of 
avenging  the  sacrilege  seemed  the  lofti- 
est of  duties — and,  after  being  watched 
and  shadowed  for  months,  was  slain  at 
the  threshold  of  his  own  dwelling.  The 
misguided  priest  was  instantly  put  to 
death  by  the  murdered  man's  attend- 
ants, but  a  significant  indication  of  the 
sentiment  which  pervades  the  masses 
was  shown  in  the  tributes  openly  paid 
to  the  assassin.     His  burial-place  was 
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visited  by  thousands  of  the  lower  orders,  templated  international  exposition.   The 

and  thickly  covered  with  wreaths  and  disused  buildings  are  commonly  broken 

flowers.     To  this  day  it  is  a  resort  for  up  and  cut  into  fragments,  which  are 

humble   enthusiasts,    while   the   monu-  disposed  of  as  amulets,  but  it  is  hoped 

ment  erected  to  the  victim,  who  was  that  the  temple  in  question  has  not  yet 

one  of  the  highest  ministers  of  state,  been  thus  destroyed.     No  contribution 

stands  unhonored  by  the  community.  of  greater  attractiveness  could  be  offered 

It  has  been  informally  suggested  to  from  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.     It 

the  government  at  Toldo  that  the  Naiku  would  be  an  object  of  remarkable  his- 

which  was  dismantled  last  October  be  torical    interest,    and   would    illustrate 

kept   in  preservation  and  sent  to  this  both  the  connection  and   the  contrast 

country  in  1892,  as  a  conspicuous  feat-  between  the  past  and  present  of  Japan 

ure  of  the  Japanese  exhibit  in  the  con-  with  singular  directness  and  force. 


AS  TO   SPRING. 

By  Edward  S.  Martin. 

I  LOVE  the  Spring,  it  is  so  free 

From  ardor  and  activity. 

It  predisposes  man  to  shirk 

All  but  inexorable  work 

When  grasses  start  and  buds  foretell 

The  blossoms  by  the  way  they  sweU  ; 

When  feathered  things  distract  the  air, 

Getting  their  dwellings  in  repair ; 

When  eggs  and  bugs  and  flowers  and  weeds 

Are  all  a-hatching,  Nature  needs 

All  the  spare  force  there  is  afloat 

To  make  her  enterprises  mote. 

For  men  it  can't  but  foolish  be 
To  strive  with  her  for  energy. 
Give  in  to  her  :   give  over  wishing 
To  overcome  her.     Go  a-fishing! 
Find  a  fit  stream  and  duly  try 
If  angle-worms  will  justify 
Their  title.     For  the  time  ignore 
Remote  results.     Consider  more 
The  vagrant  impulse  of  the  present. 
And  what  it  offers  that  is  pleasant. 

Brief  is  the  season  of  transition — 
The  jog-trot  summer  has  its  mission. 
In  its  fierce  sun  you  dare  not  bask. 
To  shun  its  heat  becomes  a  task 
That  lasts  till  Fall  comes  back  again 
And  nature's  work  is  finished.     Then, 
When  growth  at  length  in  harvest  ceases, 
The  energy  that  she  releases 
Comes  back  to  man  and  holds  his  mind 
Down  to  the  work  of  humankind. 
Spring  is  alone  the  time  of  choice. 
Respect  her,  then,  and  heed  her  voice. 


JERRY. 


PAET  THIRD   (Concluded). 


CHAPTER  XV. 

'  And  wicked  eyes  gleamed  bright  with  hate — 

and  crowds 
Surged  back   and   forth  —  and   wild   hands 

waved — 
And  curses  fled  from  lip  to  lip,  and  up 
On  the  mad  wind  to   where  God   waited — 

silent !  " 


ORTY-EIGHT 

hours  had  come 
and  gone,  and  Dur- 
den's  was  in  a  state 
of  silent  astonish- 
ment. For  the  first 
time  in  its  life  the 
Banner  was  cried 
up  and  down  the 
one  street  of  the  town ;  the  people  came 
to  their  doors  and  windows  as  the  shrill 
boy-voice  broke  the  dead,  frozen  still- 
ness— the  news  was  told  ! 

"Dividend  declared — great  fortunes 
made — All  the  world  buying  Durden's 
stock — All  who  had  sold  were  sold  1 " 

The  son  of  the  editor  of  the  Banner, 
who  had  not  sold,  cried  the  news  with 
vicious  dehght ;  absolutely  jeering  at 
Dan  Burk  as  he  handed  him  the  paper. 

"Mr.  Wilkerson  the  richest  man  in 
America!"  and  the  small  tormentor 
danced  on  the  frozen  ground  to  keep  his 
feet  warm. 

Greg  heard  it  as  he  dressed  and 
shouted  like  a  boy  at  Christmas  ;  Mr. 
Henshaw  heard  it  as  he  waked — heard 
it  with  a  struggle  between  his  longing 
to  have  quadrupled  his  investment  and 
his  consciousness  that  there  was  some- 
what in  this  almost  bogus  dividend  that 


would  not  be  authorized  by  one's  duty 
to  one's  neighbor ;  Jerry  heard  it  as  he 
^at  at  breakfast,  and  could  not  speak 
nor  move  ;  his  heart  seemed  to  stop  its 
beating,  and  Mrs.  Milton's  voice  as  she 
greeted  the  newsboy  and  paid  him  for 
his  news  seemed  far  away.  Everything 
grew  red  and  confused  before  his  eyes, 
and  strange  rushing  sounds  came  in  his 
ears  as  if  all  the  blood  in  his  body  had 
gone  to  his  head.  He  did  not  know  if 
he  reeled  or  not,  just  for  a  moment,  but 
he  knew  when  Mrs.  Milton  put  the  paper 
into  his  hand  saying  : 

"  Youuns  is  the  riches'  man  in  Ameriky, 
Jerry  Wilkerson  ; "  then  more  slowly, 
"  an'  orl  outer  'Lije  Milton's  mine  thet 
killed  him." 

"It  is  all  pure  luck,  Mrs.  Milton," 
Jerry  answered,  huskily,  and  the  sound 
of  his  voice  seemed  to  restore  his  equi- 
librium. Mrs.  Milton  shook  her  head 
solemnly. 

"Thar  ain't  no  luck  ner  no  chence  in 
thet  mine,"  she  said  ;  "  too  many  sper- 
rets  walks  roun'  in  thar  fur  luck  or 
chence  to  live  thar  ;  it's  God  or  the  devil 
a-helpin'  youuns." 

Jerry  rose  from  the  table,  he  could  sit 
still  no  longer. 

"Wherever  the  help  comes  from,"  he 
said,  "I  am  very  thankful ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  devil,  Mrs.  Milton,  for 
Paul  Henley  is  his  own  child." 

"  Now  you're  shoutin',"  the  old  woman 
cried  ;  then  Jerry  walked  away. 

Was  he  safe  ?  he  could  have  cried 
aloud  in  his  joy  ;  he  felt  a  foolish  desii*e 
to  mount  some  high  place  and  shout 
and  shout  luitil  he  was  breathless  !     AU 


JERRY. 


hll 


the  sickening  anxiety  was  over — his  fort- 
une was  made — his  enemy  vanquished. 
Rapidly  he  strode  up  the  frozen  road 
toward  his  office  ;  dismal  and  cold  it 
looked,  but  he  did  not  mind  that — he 
had  the  fire  to  make,  even  if  he  were  in 
Mrs.  Milton's  eyes  the  richest  man  in 
America !  He  laughed  over  the  idea — a 
rich,  ringing  laugh  that  seemed  to  bub- 
ble over  with  joy  ;  and  he  took  Joe's  old 
axe  from  the  comer  and  went  out  to 
where  the  wood  was  piled. 

Poor  old  Joe !  surely  this  fortune  was 
his,  surely.  He  had  dug  it  out  of  the 
earth  through  long  years  ;  had  stored  it 
away  day  by  day  for  a  poor  waif  he  had 
picked  up  on  the  roadside  ;  and  there 
was  no  luck  in  it,  the  old  woman  had 
said,  no  luck ;  God  or  the  devil  had 
helped  him  ! 

Hard  and  vigorous  his  blows  rang, 
and  the  chips  flew  right  and  left.  So  he 
had  struck  at  life  and  fortune  and  so 
the  gold  would  lie  about  him :  and  when 
he  had  enough  would  be  as  worthless 
as  these  chips.  He  remembered  when 
he  had  said  that  at  the  Gregs'  table  that 
Fred  had  laughed  ;  would  Fred  laugh 
now  ?  and  Isabel,  did  she  know  of  his 
fortune  ?  and  lovely  Edith  Henley  ? 

He  gathered  up  his  wood  and  went 
in ;  he  must  have  the  fire  burning  and 
his  office  in  order  before  any  one  came  ; 
he  must  not  look  upset  in  the  turn  af- 
fairci  had  taken,  nor  surprised,  not  even 
to  Greg.  And  he  must  make  arrange- 
ments to  put  men  to  work  on  the  stream 
below  the  dam  ;  the  mine  must  be  made 
safe,  now  that  he  had  time  to  be  honest. 

Quickly  the  fire  blazed  up  ;  then  he 
opened  the  windows,  and  swept  and  put 
things  in  order  as  old  Joe  had  taught 
him  to  do — old  Joe  asleep  up  there  on 
the  mountain-side,  while  his  fortune  had 
grown  colossal ! 

"Well ! "  and  Greg  came  in  brisk  and 
beaming,  though  a  little  hesitating  still, 
"  I  have  come  to  congratulate  you !" 

"  Thank  you !  "  and  Jerry  shook  his 
hand  heartily,  "  it  has  been  a  very  near 
thing." 

"Very  near,  thanks  to  that  blunder- 
ing Henshaw,"  Greg  answered,  drawing 
a  chair  near  the  fire.  "  I  think  Henshaw 
must  have  been  evoluted  from  a  black 
beetle,"  laughing;  "and  if  my  dear  old 
Dad  had  not  been  so  prompt,  he  might 


have  ruined  us :  but  it  is  safe  enough 
now." 

"Or  at  least  we  have  gained  time 
enough  to  make  it  safe,"  and  with  the 
allowing  of  a  doubt  that  he  uttered  more 
to  steady  his  exuberant  joy  than  because 
he  held  it  Jerry  felt  a  nameless  fear 
creep  over  him. 

"  Why,  man,  it  is  certain ! "  and  Greg 
slapped  his  leg  emphatically ;  "  your  fort- 
une is  made,  even  if  you  have  to  spend 
half  on  this  dividend ;  and  who  can  hurt 
us  now  ? '[ 

Jerry  laughed. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  said,  the  joy  that 
he  controlled  in  word  and  action  ring- 
ing out  in  his  voice,  "  but  I  am  afraid  to 
realize  it  all  at  once,  so  try  to  cool  my- 
self off  with  dismal  possibilities." 

The  door  opened  and  a  boy  came  in. 

"For  you,  Mr.  Wilkerson,"  and  he 
handed  Jerry  a  telegram. 

Things  seemed  to  waver  before  Jerry's 
eyes  as  he  tore  open  the  envelope  ;  was 
this  a  dismal  possibility  ? 

"To  J.  P.  Wilkerson,  Durden's : 
from 
J.  C.  GLENDAI.E,  New  York. 
"Durden's  up,  await  orders — three 
days  the  limit." 

Jerry  handed  the  message  to  Greg, 
then  turned  to  the  table  and  wrote : 

"  To  J.  C.  Glendale,  No.  —  WaU  Street, 
New  York : 

from 
J.  P.  Wilkerson,  Durden's. 
"  Wait" 

And  this  was  handed  to  Greg  also. 
Greg  read  it  over. 

"Wise,"  he  said,  "try  the  temper  of 
the  people  on  the  work  first ;  but  why 
do  you  sign  your  name  before  you  send 
your  message  ?  " 

Jerry  laughed. 

"  It  is  one  of  Glendale's  fads,"  he  an- 
swered. "He  said  that  as  soon  as  he 
sees  the  name  of  his  correspondent,  his 
mind  throws  itself  in  position  for  the 
message  ;  it  does  seem  more  simple." 

"Like  Glendale,  the  explanation  is 
thin,"  and  Greg  laughed. 

Then  the  paper  was  put  into  the  boy's 
hand,  the  door  was  shut,  and  the  foot- 
steps of  the  messenger  died  away. 
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"  Father  will  telegraph  me  some  time 
to-day,"  Greg  went  on,  "I  will  bring  it 
up."  " 

"Thank  you."  Then  Jerry  paused  in 
the  extraordinary  pen-and-ink  sketches 
he  was  making  on  his  blotting-paper. 
"I  should  like  to  feel  Henley's  pulse," 
he  said. 

The  color  flashed  into  Greg's  face. 

"I  should  like  to  punch  his  head!" 
he  exclaimed,  "the  miserable  sneak!  a 
'  dear  friend  of  my  family,'  and  all  the 
while  trying  to  kill  this  scheme  when  he 
knows  my  father  is  in  it "* 

"Hush  I "  and  Jerry  went  to  the  door. 

"Hardy,  Mr.  Wilkerson ! "  and  a  body 
of  miners  came  in ;  "we've  come  to  shake 
ban's,  Mr.  Wilkerson,  an'  to  hooray  for 
Durden's,  you  bet ! "  and  they  crowded 
about  him  enthusiastically. 

"Come  in,  come  in!"  and  Jerry's 
voice  trembled  audibly;  "I  am  glad  to 
welcome  those  who  stood  by  me,  very 
glad!" 

"We  brought  up  a  little  beer,"  one 
man  went  on  modestly,  "to  warm  up 
our  money  thet's  a-comin' ! " 

Greg  laughed. 

"  And  the  money  will  need  warming," 
he  said,  "  for  a  freeze  brought  it  to  us," 
taking  two  tin  cups  down  from  a  shelf. 

"  They  say  that  Mr.  Henley's  sick  this 
momin',"  and  the  men  looked  at  each 
other  knowingly  as  the  big  cup  passed 
from  one  to  the  other. 

"  Are  you  men  the  only  ones  who  have 
held  your  shares?"  and  Jerry's  voice 
seemed  to  settle  the  company. 

"  All,"  was  answered. 

"  Ten  men  ! "  and  Jerry  seemed  to  be 
counting  them  over  again  to  assure  him- 
self. 

"  Ten  outside  of  Titcomb  " — the  editor 
of  the  paper — "  Titcomb  ain't  sold  out." 

"Eleven  men,  ten  working  men,"  Jerry 
said.  "Well,  you  must  come  and  have 
supper  with  me  to-night ;  we  must  con- 
svdt  about  making  the  stream  safe,"  and 
he  spread  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  table ; 
"I  want  you  to  give  Mr.  Greg  your 
names." 

"  All  right,"  and  one  after  another  the 
men  gave  in  their  names. 

"  Come  to  Mrs.  Milton's  this  evening 
at  seven,"  Jerry  went  on,  "  and  we  will 
drink  a  health  to  our  fortunes." 

"We'll  sure   come,   Mr.    Wilkerson, 


plum  sure  ;  and  to  the  work  too  ; "  then 
the  beer  was  finished,  and  the  men  went 
away. 

"  Only  eleven  men,"  Jerry  said,  when 
the  Httle  office  was  empty  once  more, 
"  only  eleven  men  to  stand  by  us,  Greg." 

"Enough  to  share  money  with,"  Greg 
answered. 

"Quite,  but  an  awful  minority  when 
you  remember  all  who  went  in  with  us.' 

"  Poor  fools ! "  and  Greg  threw  some 
more  wood  on  the  fire,  "  they  are  sold 
enough  now." 

"  If  only  they  will  continue  '  sold,' " 
Jerry  answered,  slowly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  trust  Henley,"  Jerry  said ; 
"  he  may  hiirt  us  yet :  I  am  sure  he  will 
try." 

Greg  laughed. 

"You  are  worn  out,  Wilkerson,"  he 
said,  in  a  more  familiar  tone  than  he  had 
used  in  a  long  time.  "  Henley  must  see 
that  we  have  won,  and  will  have  sense 
enough  to  give  up  the  fight." 

Jerry  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

"  I  hope  so,"  he  said. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  crowd  gathered 
in  the  lunch-room  in  Eiu-eka — a  glum, 
silent  crowd.  There  was  no  laughter, 
no  greeting  of  each  other,  no  jokes  ;  a 
sullen,  morose  crowd,  but  a  crowd. 
And  the  seats  seemed  to  have  been  pre- 
pared for  them,  and  also  the  drink  that 
was  distributed  free  of  charge. 

All  through  the  cold,  slow-falling  af- 
ternoon men,  women,  and  children  were 
drinking ;  drinking  as  if  they  wanted 
something  to  do — as  if  they  wanted  the 
excitement — drinking  themselves  mad. 

As  the  night  fell  a  dim  illumination 
became  visible  ;  "  Free  Supper  ;  "  a  dim 
illumination,  but  an  old  woman,  hover- 
ing on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  read 
it  and  drew  nearer. 

It  meant  something,  this  gathering, 
something  against  Durden's  ;  for  aU  the 
people  she  coidd  recognize  were  people 
who  had  sold  their  shares  long  ago. 
Then  on  the  frozen  ground  was  heard 
the  sound  of  wheels,  and  through  the 
darkness  a  wagon  rolled  down  the  road  ; 
nearer  and  nearer,  then  a  stop  in  front 
of  the  illuminated  sign,  and  Paul  Hen- 
ley, followed  by  Dan  Burk  and  Dave 
Morris,  entered  the  lighted  shop.     There 
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arose  a  little  murmur  from  the  crowd,  a 
sound  that  deepened  as  Paul  raised  his 
glass  to  drink  their  health,  a  sound  like 
the  turning  of  the  tide. 

Then  slowly  in  and  out  of  the  crowd 
Dan  Burk  and  Dave  Morris  passed,  talk- 
ing first  to  one  and  then  to  another ; 
and  the  woman  out  in  the  darkness  drew 
nearer. 

The  talk  and  hum  of  voices  grew  loud- 
er and  louder,  until  a  voice  from  the 
back  of  the  building  called  : 

"  Thi-ee  cheers  for  Mr.  Henley,  the 
poor  man's  friend  !  "  and  a  disorganized 
shout  followed  that  dragged  along  un- 
evenly until  Burk  cried  out : 

"  Three  cheers  for  Durden's  Mine  !  " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then  a 
howl  arose  that  swept  over  the  assembly 
like  the  cry  of  wild  beasts  ;  and  a  hub- 
bub of  voices  followed  where  nothing 
was  distinguishable  save  the  anger  that 
sounded  dangerous  ;  a  hubbub  of  voices 
that  was  not  stilled  until  Burk  sprang 
on  the  counter,  calling  out : 

"  Listen  to  me ! "  and  the  crowd 
turned  in  his  direction.  "  I  am  as  mad 
as  you  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  I've  been  plum 
fooled  'cause  I  b'lieved  Jerry  Wilkerson 
was  an  honest  man  ! "  then  he  paused  for 
the  applause  that  came  madly  from  the 
half-intoxicated  mob.  "He's  lived  in 
Durden's  man  an'  boy ;  all  his  money 
come  outer  Durden's  Mine  ;  I  knows  it, 
an'  none  better,"  pausing  again  and  look- 
ing over  the  crowd  that  was  now  intense- 
ly still.  "  Joe  Gilliam  was  my  partner ; 
an'  nobody  knows  how  Joe  Gilliam  died ; 
an'  nobody  knows  how  Jerry  Wilkerson 
got  so  much  mone}'  down  East ;  an'  no- 
body knew  thet  Jerry  Wilkerson  hed 
bought  most  all  Durden's  Mine  ;  an'  no- 
body knew  thet  a  dividend  was  a-comin' 
when  Jerry  ^Vilkerson  says — says  'ee," 
— pausing  for  greater  effect,  "'Dan 
Burk,'  says  'ee,  'you  kin  git  back  double 
your  money  if  you'll  seU  now,'  says  'ee  ; 
an'  Dan  Burk  trusted  him,  an'  Dan  Burk 
was  the  fust  to  sell  out !  " 

"  Thet's  so — thet's  so  !  "  came  eagerly 
from  the  crowd. 

"  An'  Mr.  Henley  sold  ;  an'  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw  sold  ;  an'  everyone  to  Mr.  Glen- 
dale  in  New  York,  for — Jerry  Wilker- 
son ! "  pausing  while  a  groan  went  up 
from  his  listeners.  "  An'  when  our  chil- 
dren an'  ole  folks  were  a-dyin'  from  cold, 


Jerry   Wilkerson  cussed  us  into  fixin' 
thet  dam !  " 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  an  unex- 
pected silence  that  caused  Dan  to  pause 
for  a  moment  and  look  at  Paul  with  some 
doubt. 

"You  are  weary,"  Paul  said,  kindly, 
handing  him  a  glaiss  of  whiskey  ;  "  it  is 
hard  work  talking  of  the  money  you 
have  lost." 

Burk  swallowed  the  dram  eagerly, 
then  again  turned  to  his  task. 

"  Fifty  men  stood  in  the  water  a-freez- 
in',  and  a-savin'  thet  damned  mine,  an' 
now ! "  scornfully,  "  'leven  men  gits 
all  the  money  !  Dan  Burk  fooled  you 
all  inter  seUin',  but  Jerry  Wilkerson 
fooled  Dan  Burk ;  an'  when  the  freeze 
come  thet  would  hold  the  water,  an' 
when  all  the  people  have  sold  out,  Jerry 
Wilkerson  orders  a  dividend  ;  makes  the 
engineer  order  a  dividend — orders  it  to 
rim  up  the  stock  ;  an'  in  two  days  hell 
sell  out  an'  stand  free  an'  rich  !  yes,  an' 
hell  laugh  at  us  pore  folks  that  has  been 
fooled,  an'  are  as  pore  as  ever  !  An'  the 
water'll  come  over  the  dam  all  the  same, 
an'  aU  thet  buys  Jerry  Wilkerson's 
stock  'U  be  fooled,  an'  be  ruined  like  we 
have  been  ;  an'  all  because  we  fixed  the 
dam  !  "  He  ceased,  and  came  down  from 
the  counter  amid  a  storm  of  applause 
and  angry  oaths  that  were  silenced  by 
Dave  Morris,  who  stood  up  and  asked 
that  the  crowd  would  drink  to  Mr.  Hen- 
ley. There  was  an  eager  rush  to  the 
bar  where  Paul  Henley  stood  thanking 
the  people  for  their  good  wishes. 

Aid  Mrs.  Burk  handed  out  the  Uq- 
uor  ;  strong,  crude  whiskey  that  burned 
like  fire — that  crazed  and  maddened  the 
people  into  brute  beasts. 

"To  the  health  of  the  dam!"  Burk 
cried  out  at  last. 

"  Damn  it ! "  was  answered  by  a  dozen 
voices. 

"  I'd  puU  it  down,"  Mrs.  Burk  sug- 
gested to  one  bloated  creature  whose 
cup  she  was  filling  ;  and  voices  all  about 

her  took  up  the  words 

•  "  Pull  it  down— pull  it  down  !  " 

"  One  more  drink,  boys,"  Dave  Mor- 
ris called,  "an'  well  be  fit  to  pull  down 
hell!" 

Then  through  the  darkness  a  woman 
sped  away — an  old  woman  with  white 
hair  that,  escaping  from  its  fastenings. 
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streamed  out  on  the  "wind  ;  and  her  Ht- 
tle  eyes,  set  deep  in  beds  of  yellow  wrin- 
kles, glowed  like  fire  as  she  ran  ;  and  her 
breath  came  short  and  fast,  and  curses 
with  each  breath  !  On  and  on,  and  yet 
she  seemed  to  go  so  slowly  !  on  and  on 
over  the  hard,  sHppery  gro  und  ;  how  of- 
ten she  fell !  how  often  she  seemed  to 
sHp  back !  how  far  Durden's  was  from 
Eureka !  On  and  on,  worn  and  almost 
breathless  ;  panting,  while  in  her  ears 
the  wind  sounded  like  the  howling  of 
the  mob. 

Were  they  coming  ?  Would  not  she 
be  in  time  to  warn  them  ? 

On  and  on  ;  at  last  lights  gleamed  in 
front  of  her  ;  they  seemed  near,  but  now 
every  step  was  up-hiU  !  Would  she  live 
to  reach  those  lights  ? 

At  last ! 

Almost  she  fell  against  the  door ;  the 
weary  old  woman,  panting  and  breath- 
less, worn  and  without  strength  she 
stood  before  the  thirteen  men  who  were 
laughing  and  talking  over  their  quiet 
supper,  secure  and  at  peace. 

"  Git  yer  guns  ! "  she  cried,  hoarsely, 
"  an'  go  to  the  dam  ! " 

Every  man  rose  to  his  feet  and  Jerry 
sprang  to  her  side.  "Mrs.  Milton,  who 
told  you  this  ?  '"'  he  cried. 

"  I  hearn  'em  a-sayin'  it,"  she  panted, 
laboriously,  "  over  in  Henley's  eatin' 
house,"  drinking  eagerly  some  brandy 
and  water  which  Greg  handed  her.  "  I 
knowed  thar  were  mischief  a-cookin'  in 
Henley's  free  supper,  an'  the  whole 
crowd  is  wild  alonger  whiskey,  an'  is 
agoin'  now  to  pull  down  the  dam  afore 
any  of  youuns  kin  sell  out ;  git  yer  guns 
an'  go  ! "  then  she  sank  back  exhausted, 
"  I  runned  orl  the  way,"  she  whispered, 
seized  with  an  awful  shuddering  that 
made  Jerrj'  give  quick,  sharp  orders  to 
the  servant-girl  ;  then  to  the  men  : 

"  Get  what  arms  and  ammunition  you 
can,"  he  said,  "  and  meet  me  at  the  dam 
as  quickly  as  possible."  Then  he  added : 
"  We  are  few,  but  we  are  sober,"  and 
almost  instantly  the  room  was  emptied. 

Terribly  dark,  and  the  men  collected 
slowly  ;  bitterly  cold,  and  no  fire  could 
be  made,  as  it  would  betray  them.  Thir- 
teen men  crouching  on  the  broad  top  of 
the  dam,  which  elevation  gave  them  a 
murderous  descending  fire  that  must  de- 
stroy whoever  approached  ;  and  far  be- 


low them,  down  the  stragghng  village 
street,  a  few  lights  shone  where  the 
women  waited  and  listened. 

All  was  silent  save  the  muffled  cry  of 
the  stream  as  it  writhed  under  its  fetters 
of  ice — a  level  sheet  of  ice  from  the  dam 
out  to  where  the  broadened  stream 
stopped  against  the  cliffs.  Still  as  death, 
with  fingers  stiffening  about  their  guns, 
with  the  breath  freezing  on  their  Hps 
and  beards,  the  time  passed  slowly.  Had 
the  old  woman  made  a  mistake  ? 

Jerry  stood  a  little  apart,  thrilling 
with  a  terrible  exultation  ;  this  night  he 
would  meet  his  enemy  face  to  face — an 
open,  free  fight  for  fortune.  If  his 
enemy  conquered,  if  his  enemy  ruined 
him — he  gripped  his  gun  tighter — what 
an  exquisite  joy  of  revenge,  the  stream 
that  ruined  him  would  ruin  Paul !  And 
ruin — what  did  ruin  mean  ?  freedom — 
aye,  freedom  from  the  tension  and  the 
misery  of  his  present  life,  his  life  that 
almost  had  crazed  him  !  Almost  ? — he 
drew  himself  together — was  not  he  crazy 
now? 

A  murmur  arose  among  the  men  ;  and 
the  boys  who  had  come  with  extra  arms 
and  ammunition  were  sent  home  on  ac- 
count of  the  awful  coldness. 

The  lights  were  fewer  in  the  street, 
and  the  sullen  roar  of  the  stream  seemed 
to  grow  louder. 

At  last,  far  off,  there  came  a  hum  like 
the  hum  of  swarming  bees,  and  from  the 
Eureka  side  a  few  waving  lights  were 
seen.  On  they  came,  and  the  waiting 
men  drew  closer  together  ;  no  sound, 
only  far  off  the  flickering  lights  like 
stars  ;  suddenly  they  paused,  then  van- 
ished. 

"There  are  some  sober  men  in  the 
party,"  Jerry  said,  "and  we  must  be 
most  careful;  repulse  them  once,  and 
they  cannot  reassemble."  Calm  enough 
his  voice  sounded,  but  his  heart  seemed 
to  beat  in  his  ears,  and  the  blood  surged 
and  tingled  in  his  veins. 

Suddenly  Greg  stood  beside  him 
breathless,  and  caught  his  arm  in  a  hard 
grasp. 

"  Whichever  of  us  is  first  freed  from 
this  crowd,"  he  whispered,  "must  send 
the  message  for  both,  and  the  message 
must  be  '  Sell.' " 

The  practical  words  seemed  to  calm 
Jerry,  and  a  wild  regret  came  into  his 
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mind  that  he  had  not  sent  the  message 
— he  uttered  a  low  oath. 

"I  have  been  waiting  at  the  office," 
Greg  went  on,  "  trying  to  send  the  mes- 
sage, but  the  man  was  absent,  and  I  had 
to  come." 

"  If  any  disaster  threatens,  one  of  us 
must  get  there  to  send  it,"  and  Jerry 
cocked  and  uncocked  his  rifle  viciously. 

"  One  of  us  will,"  Greg  answered,  then 
a  silence  fell  between  them. 

Suppose  ho  should  send  a  message 
now  to  Paul  about  the  stream — Paul 
would  not  believe  it ;  it  could  not  be 
proved  except  by  experiment  ?  And  of 
course  they  conld  repulse  a  drunken 
mob! 

"They're  jest  a-crawlin'  by  the  town," 
a  man  whispered  to  Jerry. 

"And  perfectly  silent,"  Greg  said, 
looking  keenly  at  the  black  mass  that 
now  could  be  seen  by  the  wan,  dead 
light  of  the  moon  that  had  risen  behind 
the  gi-ay  clouds  ;  "  the  leaders  are  not 
drunk." 

"Mr.  Henley  never  gits  drunk,"  the 
man  answered,  "  nor  Dan  Burk." 

"  That  is  true,"  Jerry  commented,  and 
again  he  cocked  and  uncocked  his  rifle  ; 
the  sound  brought  him  solace  ;  it  was 
better  so  to  win  success  or  death  ! 

Sixteen  good  cartridges  he  had,  six- 
teen chances  against  failure  ;  would 
Paul  fight — would  he  fasten  his  longing 
hands  on  him  this  night  ? 

Nearer  and  nearer  ;  the  black  mass 
came  ;  they  could  hear  theii'  footsteps 
ringing  on  the  ice  now,  and  cracking 
through  the  frozen  crust  of  the  snow. 

"  Everj'  man  pick  out  his  man,"  Jerry 
whispered,  "  take  careful  aim,  and  when 
I  give  the  word  fire  as  one  man,"  and 
the  order  was  whispered  along  the  line. 

Of  course  one  volley  would  demoralize 
the  mob  completely. 

Nearer  and  nearer  ;  and  the  thirteen 
watchers  trembled  with  excitement  in 
the  tense,  strained  silence  that  seemed 
to  throb  and  roar  in  their  ears ! 

Nearer  and  nearer  ;  so  that  the  low- 
ered voices  could  be  heard,  and  a  little 
smothered  chuckling  ;  then  Dan  Burk's 
voice  a  little  raised  : 

"Whar's  the  picks?"  There  was  a 
pause  and  a  little  clatter  as  of  tools  being 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  then  a  voice 
said : 


"  Steady  now,  and  move  on  quickly  !  " 

A  shiver  ran  over  Jerry,  an  irresistible 
shudder  like  a  death  struggle — the  voice 
was  Paul's ! 

Nearer  and  nearer  they  came  ;  mak- 
ing a  little  more  noise  now,  feeling  safe  ; 
nearer  and  nearer — close  imder  the  dam. 

"  Fire  ! "  One  low  word,  and  a  belt  of 
hght  sprang  along  the  dam — a  deafening 
report,  and  wild  cries  and  confusion  ! 

Then  a  voice  rang  clear  and  high  : 

"  Make  for  the  dam — there  are  only 
thirteen  men  there  ! " 

And  the  answer  came  : 

"  Fire ! " 

But  only  four  shots  answered — there 
were  only  four  repeating  rifles  in  the 
party ! 

Fourteen  good  buUets  left  stiU ;  and 
Jerry  stood  up  to  his  task. 

"  Fire  as  fast  you  can  load  !  "  he  cried, 
taking  deliberate  aim  as  a  white  face 
gleamed  more  prominently  from  the 
black  mass  ;  "every  shot  must  teU." 

More  than  a  hundred  men  were  at- 
tacking them ;  a  dense,  black  mass  of 
maddened,  reckless  brutes  that  the  un- 
expected fire  had  not  demoralized  :  and 
with  everything  in  his  favor  he  could 
kill  only  sixteen  !  His  pistols !  Aye, 
twelve  more  shots  there  ;  and  every  shot 
must  kill  a  fellow-creature  ;  every  shot 
must  send  an  unprepared  sotd  to  judg- 
ment— and  all  to  save  his  fortune  ! 

The  thought  made  his  hand  waver  for 
one  shot.     Did  it  miss  ? 

The  other  side  were  firing  now  ;  and 
Titcomb,  kneeling  beside  Jerry,  fell  back 
on  the  ice,  crashing  through  with  a  wild 
cry! 

Again  Jerry  fired,  steadily,  calmly. 
He  could  have  cut  everv  throat  in  that 
howling  mob,  wild  and  mad  with  drink. 

Greg  stood  close  beside  him  now. 

"  Four  men  have  been  knocked  over," 
he  said. 

"Make  every  shot  tell,"  was  Jerry's 
answer  in  a  voice  that  was  supematurally 
calm,  "  and  if  you  can  escape,  send  a 
telegram." 

"  Yes,"  and  they  fired  simultaneously. 

Wilder  the  confusion  grew ;  cries, 
mad  curses,  groans  and  shrieks  from 
friends  and  foes  ;  dying  sighs  going  up 
through  the  wan,  dead  Hght. 

They  were  rushing  up  on  the  dam 
now,  and  only  five  men  left  to  hold  it ! 
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Calmly  Jerry  waited,  his  pistols  in 
his  hands  ;  twelve  more  men  must  die 
before  his  fortune  should  be  wrenched 
from  him — twelve  men  or  he  must  die. 

Steadily  his  shots  told,  and  Greg,  sep- 
arated from  him  now,  fought  desperately. 

"  Only  three  men  left ! "  he  heard  Paul 
cry  out  above  the  din ; "  and  there  stands 
Wilkerson ! " 

A  howl  went  up  from  the  mob,  and 
Jerry  fell  on  one  knee.     He  was  shot ! 

One  moment  his  senses  seemed  to 
leave  him  ;  one  wild,  whirling  moment, 
then  he  steadied  himself ;  he  could  crawl 
away  and  send  a  telegram,  he  could 
save  himself  yet ! 

If  Greg  were  dead,  he  did  not  know  ; 
if  he  were  fighting  yet  and  depending 
on  him,  he  did  not  know  ;  there  was  but 
one  thought  in  his  mind — the  telegram 
that  would  save  him  ! 

He  was  out  in  the  darkness  now  where 
the  flash  of  the  firing  could  not  reveal 
him  ;  out  in  the  darkness  below  the 
dam,  crawling  over  the  dead  and  wound- 
ed ;  if  he  hurt  them,  if  they  groaned  or 
pleaded  for  help,  he  could  not  stop  ;  it 
was  a  long  way  and  his  leg  was  drag- 
ging. 

Cold — oh,  God,  how  cold  it  was  !  and 
these  wounded  creatures,  some  of  them 
crawling  away  too,  clutched  him  as  he 
passed — clutched  his  weary  arms  and 
broken  leg !  He  cried  aloud  in  agony. 
Was  that  his  voice  ?  and  was  it  his  knife 
that  he  stuck  deep  in  the  man's  warm 
flesh  ?    Aye,  and  now  he  had  let  him  go. 

How  far — how  slow — ^how  cold  !  An 
hour  ago  he  could  have  run,  could  have 
saved  every  dollar. 

A  high,  wild  cry  rent  the  air,  and 
sharp,  ringing  blows  as  of  iron  on  rock. 

They  were  breaking  away  the  dam. 

A  shudder  ran  over  him,  and  for  a 
second  he  stopped  ;  he  was  in  the  old 
bed  of  the  stream  and  would  be  swept 
away.  What  frantic  haste  he  made ; 
the  rocks  and  the  jagged  ice  tore  his 
hands,  and  his  own  blood  leaked  out 
now,  warm  and  trickling  slowly  ;  and 
the  other  man's  blood  had  frozen  on 
hira. 

How  hard  they  were  working,  and  all 
the  town  seemed  alive,  with  lights  flash- 
ing here  and  there,  and  women's  voices 
shrieking  and  crying  aloud  ! 

They  were  running  by  him  now,  and 


he  turned  away  from  the  main  road. 
And  did  they  not  know  that  soon  the 
stream  would  be  loosed,  and  sweep  them 
away  ?  But  he  would  not  tell  them, 
they  might  stop  him ;  they  might  hold 
him  from  his  task — and  he  had  killed 
their  husbands  and  sons.  Let  them  be 
swept  away. 

Ah,  ha!  There  in  front  of  him  he 
could  see  the  light ;  the  man  was  in  the 
ofiice ! 

Another  shout. 

Was  the  dam  giving  way?  would  he 
be  too  late  ?  He  listened  ;  there  was  no 
rush  of  water  yet,  only  the  foolish  cries 
of  the  women,  who  had  nothing  to  lose 
now. 

Another  shout ;  a  long,  wild  shout, 
then  a  roar  as  if  the  floods  of  heaven 
were  let  loose  ! 

For  one  instant  he  lay  on  his  face, 
powerless. 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  rushing  came, 
and  wild,  flying  feet ;  the  women  were 
running.  He  started  up;  maybe  Paul 
would  remember  to  send  a  telegram  be- 
fore he  could  reach  the  office  ! 

How  long  the  way  was  ;  only  now  his 
leg  seemed  dead — perhaps  it  was  dead. 
On  he  crawled,  every  moment  nearer  to 
his  goal ;  if  only  the  mad  crowd  flying 
from  the  stream  would  not  run  over 
him. 

How  the  water  rushed  ;  was  it  in  the 
mine  yet?  was  it  pouring  down  that 
black  abyss,  kissing  the  rocks  it  had 
known  so  long  ago — sweeping  away  the 
crumbled  white  bones  of  the  man  who 
had  turned  its  course  ?  How  it  would 
laugh,  and  sing,  and  clap  its  hands  down 
there  in  its  old  haunts !  Ah,  ha  !  and 
flow  out  in  Eureka — ha,  ha  !  No  one 
knew  that  secret  but  he  ! 

Nearer  and  nearer  ;  only  the  road  be- 
tween him  and  the  open  door  of  the 
office  from  which  the  yellow  lamp-hght 
shone,  and  the  operator  silhouetted  black 
in  the  square  door-way. 

Only  the  street  to  cross. 

Was  that  noise  the  people  coming 
back — that  wild  shouting  and  firing  : 
the  mad,  dnmken  mob,  and  tlie  people 
afraid  of  them  ?  And  up  and  down  the 
street  the  quick  closing  of  windows  and 
doors.  Would  the  operator  close  the 
door  on  him. 

Great  God,  he  was  moving  back  ! 
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One  last  supreme  eflfort — his  hand  was 
on  the  sill;  the  door  must  crush  his 
fingers  if  it  closed  ! 

His  face  blanched  to  a  ghastly  white  ; 
his  eyes,  strained  and  burning,  fixed  the 
man  with  astonishment ;  a  stranger  in 
Durden's,  he  yet  knew  this  spectre  to 
be  Jerry  Wilkerson ! 

"A  thousand  doUars  if  you  send 
a  message ! "  and  the  wounded  man 
dragged  himself  half  in  the  doorway 
— "  a  thousand  dollars ! " 

•'All  right,"  and  the  operator  stepped 
to  the  instrument. 

"  And  no  other  message  to-night." 

"AU  right." 

"  To  J.  C.  Glendale "  panting  heav- 

fly. 

"J.  C.  Glendale," the  man  repeated, 
■while  the  instrument  clicked  busily. 

"  Number ." 

"Number ." 

"WaU  Street." 

"Wall  Street "— steadily,  although 
the  shouts  and  shots  of  the  crazy  mob 
were  very  near. 

"New  York." 

"  New  York  " — the  man  repeated  it 
after  a  second's  pause,  for  the  shouts 
rang  aU  about  them,  and  the  wild  shots 
were  hitting  the  house  ! 

Jerry's  words  seemed  to  come  so  slowly 
— his  breath  seemed  thick. 

"From  J.  P.  Wilkerson,  Durden's," 
he  gasped. 

"J.  P.  Wilkerson,  Durden's,"  the  man 
said. 

"SeU!"  Jerry  shrieked. 

The  instrument  stopped — there  was 
one  shrill  cry,  and  the  operator  fell  dead 
across  the  wounded  man. 

CHAPTER  XVL 

•'The  string  o'erstretched  breaks,  and  the  mu- 
sic flies." 

"He  aint  no  better,  an'  kent  never  git 
no  better,"  Mrs.  Milton  said,  in  a  voice 
that  was  harsh  and  bitter  with  anger  and 
grief,  and  she  looked  suspiciously  at 
Greg,  who,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling  and 
his  head  bandaged,  looked  almost  as 
worn  and  thin  as  Jerry  lying  on  the  bed 
between  them. 

Jerry  lying  still  and  helpless,  with 
drawn  white  face   and  vacant   eyes — 


vacant  eyes  that  made  Greg  remember 
his  father's  warning. 

"He's  allers  a-countin'  them  chips," 
Mrs.  Milton  went  on,  pointing  to  a  pile 
of  dry  chips  that  lay  under  the  sick  man's 
hand,  "  or  he's  a-talkin'  to  this  httle  pas- 
sel,"  drawing  from  under  Jerry's  pillow 
a  small  package  wrapped  in  old  news- 
paper. 

The  sick  man  held  out  his  hands,  so 
white  and  tremulous,  while  a  wistful 
look  came  into  his  eyes. 

•'It's  Mammy's," he  said,  "Mammy's." 

Greg  looked  up  in  surprise  ;  Mrs. 
Milton  shook  her  head,  catching  a  sob 
in  her  throat. 

"He's  been  a-talkin'  thet  away  ever 
sence  he  were  brunged  har,"  she  said ; 
"  he's  done  gone  backer  orl  his'n  lamin', 
an'  orl  his'n  trouble,  to  his'n  mammy," 
and  she  gave  Jerry  the  little  bundle. 

•'It  ain't  wuth  nothin',"  he  said,  look- 
ing up  at  Greg  wistfully,  "  it's  nothin' 
asll  do  youuns  no  good — it's  Mammy's 
— Mammy's,"  his  voice  falling  fainter. 

Greg  turned  away.  Was  it  only  that 
he  was  weakened  by  wounds  and  the 
awful  loss  and  ruin  that  he  had  en- 
dured that  he  leaned  against  the  man- 
telpiece sobbing  so  pitifully  ? 

"The  new  doctor  says  thet  he  kent 
las'  out  the  night,"  Mrs.  Milton  went  on, 
"  an'  thar  aint  nary  soul  to  pray  alonger 
him  ceppen  youuns,  Mr.  Greg." 

Greg  shook  his  head. 

"I cannot," he  whispered,  huskily,  "I 
do  not  know  how." 

A  tired  sigh  came  from  the  sick  man, 
causing  both  watchers  to  turn. 

•'  I  cannot  count  them,"  he  said,  wear- 
ily, in  the  voice  and  language  that  Greg 
was  accustomed  to  hear  from  his  hpa 
•'But  what  is  the  use," he  went  on,  "of 
counting  gold  that  is  as  common  as 
chips ;  as  chips  that  I  can  throw  into 
the  water.  Ah,  the  water !  how  it  boUs 
and  svu-ges — how  it  laughs  and  sings  as 
it  goes  back  to  its  old  home — and  it  wiU 
flash  into  the  svinlight  again  at  Eiireka 
—Eureka ! " 

Mrs.  Milton  went  hastily  to  the  bed- 
side. 

"  He'U  git  wild  in  a  minute,"  she  said, 
"  an'  thet'U  kill  'im,"  and  again  she  drew 
the  poor  little  bundle  from  under  the 
pillow  where  he  had  hidden  it.  "  This 
allers  makes  him  quiet." 
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"  It's  Mammy's,"  and  again  the  weak 
hand  clasped  the  bundle,  "an'  mebbe 
Dad'U  forgit  them  rails,  mebbe  he^ll  fur- 
git,"  the  voice  sinking  gradually,  then  the 
tired  eyes  closed  and  he  seemed  asleep. 

Greg  came  back  to  the  bedside  now, 
and  the  young  physician  from  the  rail- 
way camp  joined  him  there ;  he  seemed 
excited. 

"  They  have  caught  Henley,"  he  whis- 
pered, "  but  the  people  must  not  know 
it — they  would  kill  him." 

Greg's  eyes  flashed,  and  he  drew  a 
sharp  breath  between  his  clenched  teeth. 
Then  aloud  the  physician  said : 

"Wilkerson  cannot  possibly  live,"  and 
his  hand  was  on  the  fluttering  pulse, 
"  and  it  is  most  fortunate  ;  for  his  fort- 
une is  gone,  and  his  debts  are  enor- 
mous, and  he  could  never  recover  his 
mind  ;  it  is  most  fortunate." 

"  Git  away ! "  and  Mrs.  Milton  pushed 
the  astonished  stranger  aside  roughly — 
"  if  Jerry  Wilkerson  wuz  as  big  a  fool  as 
youuns,"  she  said,  "  Mandy  Milton'd  be 
proud  to  tuck  keer  of  him  fur  ever — jest 
youuns  'member  thet ;  an'  pay  orl  he 
owes,  an'  glad  to  do  it  too — an'  Mr. 
Greg  knows  it." 

"I  beg  pardon,"  and  the  young  man 
stepped  back,  "I  meant  no  harm." 

"  Mebbe  not,"  sharply,  raising  Jerry's 
head  on  her  shoulder  that  the  labored 
breathing  might  be  a  little  easier — "  an' 
if  youuns  kent  do  nothin'  fur  him  cep- 
pen  to  be  thankful  he's  a  dyin',  jest  go 
'long ;  me  an'  Mr.  Greg  kin  'ten'  to  him." 

The  doctor  took  up  his  hat,  when  sud- 
denly a  hand  clutched  his  shoulder,  and 
the  old  woman  drew  him  to  her,  looking 
in  his  face  with  burning  eyes. 


"  Kin  youuns  pray  ?  "  she  whispered 
hoarsely. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  the  hold  on 
his  shoulder  relaxed. 

"  Notter  soul  to  pray  fur  him,"  she 
muttered,  smoothing  back  from  the  sick 
man's  brow  the  hair  that  had  grown  so 
white — "notter  soul — but  God'U  know ! " 

The  sick  man's  eyes  opened. 

"Mammy's  gone  to  God,"  he  whis- 
pered, "  the  doctor  tole  me  thet." 

"  Yes,  honey,"  the  old  woman  answer- 
ed, soothing  him  as  gently  as  a  mother 
would  her  little  child ;  then  all  was  still 
save  the  fire  that  whispered  and  sighed. 

The  doctor  Ungered  near  the  door; 
Greg  leaned  against  the  mantelpiece 
with  his  hand  over  his  eyes ;  the  old 
woman  stood  as  if  cut  in  stone,  holding 
in  her  arms  the  dying  man  ;  the  clock 
told  off  relentlessly  the  flying  moments, 
and  the  solemn  hours  gathered  full  and 
fell. 

Slower  and  slower  the  breath  came ; 
the  heart  struggled  in  its  beating  ;  the 
poor  hands  held  close  with  pitiful  faith- 
fulness the  little  bundle  wrapped  up  so 
long  ago. 

He  could  not  last  much  longer. 

The  doctor  held  the  failing  pulse ; 
Greg  drew  a  little  nearer ;  Mrs.  Milton 
bent  a  little  under  the  growing  weight 
in  her  arms. 

Slower  and  slower  the  pulse-beats 
came  ;  the  eyelids  quivered — there  was 
a  little  sigh,  and  the  tired  eyes  looked 
up — wistful,  pleading,  pitiftd ! 

"I  never  knowed,  Mammy,  I  never 
knowed,"  he  said,  and  the  journey  be- 
gun so  long  ago  among  the  Southern 
hills  was  ended. 


BROADWAY. 
By  Richard  Harding  Davis, 

The  Illustbations  by  A.  B.  Pbost. 


BKOADWAY 
means  so 
many  d  i  f- 
ferent  things  to 
so  many  different 
people. 

The  business 
man  has  his  own 
idea  of  it,  and  it 
suggests  some- 
thing quite  the 
contraiy  to  his  wife,  and 
still  another  point  of  view 
to  his  son  ;  in  this  it  differs 
from  almost  every  other 
great  thoroughfare  of  the  world.  ^Vhen 
one  reads  of  the  Appian  Way,  one  thinks 
only  of  magnificent  distances  and  mar- 
ble. The  Rue  St.  Antoine  brings  up  a  pic- 
ture of  barricades  and  gutters  splashed 
with  blood  ;  and  the  Boulevards  are  re- 
miniscent of  kiosks  and  round  marble-top 
tables  under  striped  awnings.  But  all 
Broadway  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  which  is  the  greatest  of  these,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say.  There  is  the 
business  portion  of  Broadway,  and  the 
shopping  district,  and  still  farther  up- 
town the  Broadway  where  New  Yorkers 
and  their  country  cousins  once  used  to 
walk  to  look  at  the  passers-by,  and  where 
now  only  those  walk  who  wish  to  be 
looked  at.  And  yet  Broadway  has,  from 
the  Battery  to  159th  Street,  where  the 
cobble-stones  break  up  into  a  dusty 
country  road,  its  own  dear  individuality. 
It  may  take  on  the  color  of  its  surround- 
ings from  point  to  point,  just  as  the 
same  column  of  mercury  passes  through 
zero  and  freezing-point  to  fever  heat ; 
the  clerks  who  board  the  surface  cars 
at  the  Equitable  Building  make  room  for 
the  shoppers  at  Union  Square,  and  they, 
in  turn,  empty  the  car  to  give  place  to 
those  who  live  still  farther  uptown ;  but 
it  is  the  same  familiar  yellow  car  which 
carries  each  of  them,  and  which  runs  on 
all  the  way. 

The  business  man  knows  Broadway 


as  a  street  blocked  with  moving  drays 
and  wagons,  with  pavements  which  move 
with  unbroken  lines  of  men,  and  that  are 
shut  in  on  either  side  by  the  taUest  of 
tall  buildings.  It  is  a  place  where  no 
one  strolls,  and  where  a  man  can  as  eas- 
ily swing  his  cane  as  a  woman  could  wear 
a  train.  Pedestrians  do  not  walk  stead- 
ily forward  here,  or  in  a  straight  line, 
but  dodge  in  and  out  like  runners  on  a 
foot-ball  field.  They  all  seem  to  be  try- 
ing to  reach  the  bank  to  have  a  check 
cashed  before  three  o'clock.  The  man 
who  stops  to  speak  to  a  friend,  or  to 
gaze  into  a  shop  window,  is  jostled  and 
pushed  and  shouldered  to  one  side ; 
everj'one  seems  to  be  trying  to  catch  up 
to  the  man  just  in  front  of  him  ;  and 
everyone  has  something  to  do  and  some- 
thing on  his  mind  to  think  of,  too,  if  his 
face  tells  anything. 

So  intent  are  they  on  their  errands  that 
they  would  not  recognize  their  own 
wives  if  they  passed  them  by.  This 
is  the  spot  on  Broadway  where  the  ther- 
mometer marks  fever  heat.  It  is  the 
great  fighting  ground  of  the  city,  where 
the  battle  of  business  goes  on  from 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  imtil  three 
in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  the 
work  flags  a  little  and  grows  less  and 
less  hurried  until  five,  when  the  armies 
declare  an  armistice  for  the  day  and 
march  off  uptown  to  plan  a  fresh  cam- 
paign for  the  morrow.  The  armies  be- 
gin to  arrive  before  eight,  and  gather 
from  every  point  of  the  compass.  The 
ferry-boats  land  them  by  thousands,  and 
hurry  back  across  the  river  for  thou- 
sands more,  the  elevated  roads  mar- 
shal them  from  far  uptown,  gathering 
them  by  companies  at  each  station,  where 
they  are  unloaded  and  scattered  over  the 
business  districts  in  regiments.  They 
come  over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  by  tens 
of  thousands,  in  one  long,  endless  pro- 
cession, and  cross  the  City  Hall  Park 
at  a  quick  step.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  sights  the  city  has  to  offer. 
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The  gathering  of  the  clans  was  less  im- 
pressive and  less  momentous.  They  do 
not  all  meet  on  Broadway  at  once,  but 
before  the  business  day  is  over  they  will 
have  passed  up  or  down  it,  and  will 
have  contributed  at  one  time  to  the 
hurrying  crowds  on  its  two  pavements. 
Where  they  all  find  work  is  a  wonder 


The  Sandwich   Man. 

to  the  dilettante  from  upper  Broadway, 
where  money  is  spent,  not  made.  But 
he  will  understand  when  he  notices 
that  every  building  along  the  street  is 
divided  and  subdivided  like  a  beehive, 
and  every  room  holds  it  own  president 
and  board  of  trustees.  It  would  take 
an  idle  man  half  an  hour  to  read  the 
signs  on  the  front  of  one  block  of  lower 
Broadway,  and  the  face  of  each  building 
is  a  small  directory'. 

There  was  a  great  trade  parade  in 
the  city  two  years  ago,  and  it  gave 
New  Yorkers  a  pleasing  idea  of  their 
prosperity ;  but  its  theatrical  disjDlay 
and  bands  of  music  were  but  a  pageant 
to  the  grim  reality  of  the  great  trade 
parade  which  forces  its  way  up  and  down 
Broadway  every  morning  in  the  year. 
There  is  a  narrow  turn  in  Cheapside,  of 
which  Londoners  boast  that  the  traffic  is 
so  great  as  to  block  the  street  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  time  ;  but  on  Broadway,  for  a 
mile,  there  are  over  four  long  Unes  of 
drays  and  wagons,  with  the  tongue  of 
the  one  behind  touching  the  back-board 


of  the  one  in  front.  That  is  the  trade 
parade  with  which  New  Yorkers  are  too 
familiar  to  fully  appreciate.  It  repre- 
sents, in  its  loads  and  burdens,  every  in- 
dustiy  and  product  of  the  world.  Cai'ts 
loaded  with  boxes  of  unmade  clothing 
lockwheels  with  drays  carrying  un- 
made food,  and  the  express  wagons,  with 
their  precious  loads  of  silver  bullion, 
are  crowded  by  drays  carrying  great 
haunches  of  raw  meat  to  the  transat- 
lantic steamers  lying  off  the  Battery. 
These  are  the  ammunition  trains  of  the 
great  army  of  workers. 

The  business  men  of  lower  Broad- 
way go  down  town  every  morning,  and 
walk  back  every  afternoon  in  good 
weather  and  in  bad  weather,  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health,  until  they  grow  rich. 
Then  they  employ  other  men  to  work 
for  them,  but  they  still  go  down  town, 
through  force  of  habit,  perhaps,  or  be- 
cause they  have  accumulated  everything 
except  the  knowledge  of  how  to  rest, 
and  how  to  spend  a  holiday.  For  eight 
hours  of  every  day  they  are  imprisoned 
in  the  business  district,  chained  before 
roller-top  desks,  or  bound  down  in  the 
arms  of  swivel- chairs,  or  over  ledgers 
which  are  always  marked  "  to  be  con- 
tinued," and  which  have  no  Jinis.  At  six 
o'clock,  after  they  have  given  the  best 
part  of  their  day's  strength  and  brain 
and  energy  to  business,  they  are  set  at 
liberty  and  are  allowed  to  run  up  town 
overnight,  on  their  promise  to  return 
again,  and  are  given  three  hours  in 
which  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
children.  And  some  of  them  keep  this 
up  until  they  are  gray-haired,  feeble  old 
men.  They  begin  when  they  are  quite 
young ;  when  they  are  of  the  age  to 
think  that  it  is  something  important 
and  desirable  to  work  down  town,  and 
as  office  boys  earning  three  doUars  a 
week  in  their  father's  office,  look  down 
upon  their  elder  brother  at  college,  and 
patronize  the  family  at  dinner,  and  talk 
of  "  our  firm,"  and  what  "  we  "  intend 
to  do  if  wheat  should  drop  much  fur- 
ther. As  clerks,  their  horizon  is  bound- 
ed by  a  future  raise  in  salary,  and  their 
life  is  filled  with  hopes  that  the  man  just 
above  them  will  die,  and  allow  them  to 
step  into  his  place  ;  as  partners  in  the 
firm  they  speak,  after  hours,  of  every 
other  subject  but  that  of  business,  and 
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declare  bitterly  that,  whatever  pursuit 
their  sons  may  enter  into,  it  shall  not  be 
the  same  as  their's,  of  that  they  are 
quite  certain.  And  at  last,  when  they 
grow  rich  enough  to  retire,  they  do  noth- 
ing of  the  sort,  but  still  liaunt  their 
place  of  business,  and  delight  in  telling 
struggling  young  men  how  they  once 
used  to  sweep  out  the  office  of  which 
they  are  now  the  owners.  That  is  the 
atmosphere  of  lower  Broadway.  A 
place  where  half  the  men  do  what  they 
are  told  to  do,  like  accomplished  ma- 
chines, for  so  much  a  week,  and  ever 
with  the  conviction  that  so  much  is  not 
enough  ;  and  where  the  other  half  are 
for  so  many  hours  a  day  heads  with 
superfluous  bodies,  with  brains  working 
one  against  the  other,  and  with  the  same 
eflfect  in  the  end  as  when  cog-wheels  of 
a  watch  work  one  against  the  other, 
they  make  the  watch  go. 

Broadway  proper  begins  at  Bowling 
Green.  This  is  the  open  breathing- 
place  where  the  street  rests  before  it 
narrows  down  and  meets  the  fierce  tur- 
moil of  the  business  portion  just  above. 
It  is  a  very  cosmopolitan  Broadway  at 
this  point,  and  every  house  facing  it 
seems  to  welcome  and  bid  for  the  arriv- 
ing immigrants.  The  offices  of  the  for- 
eign consuls  are  here,  and  the  immi- 
grants' boarding-houses,  with  their  signs 
in  almost  every  strange  language,  and 
the  shops  where  shillings  and  francs 
and  guelders  can  be  changed  into  dol- 
lars. Men  in  sabots  and  spangled  with 
silver  buttons,  and  women  with  Neapol- 
itan head-dresses,  are  too  common  about 
Bowling  Grreen  for  anyone  to  look  twice 
at  them,  and  sailors,  and  ship-stewards 
on  shore  for  fresh  provisions,  and  petty 
officers  with  a  few  hours'  leave  in  which 
to  get  rid  of  their  money,  give  this 
end  of  Broadway  a  distinctly  salty  and 
foreign  air.  This  is  where  you  are 
stopped  at  eveiy  second  step  by  too 
familiar  young  men  of  Hebraic  features, 
who  act  as  runners  for  the  great  trans- 
atlantic lines,  who  aggrieve  your  amour 
propre  by  oflfering  you  a  steerage  pas- 
sage to  the  old  coiintry  for  twenty  dol- 
lars, and  who  are  as  persistent  as  those 
who  have  rendered  the  ready-made  cloth- 
ing stores  of  Baxter  Street  notorious. 

The  lodging-house  "  shark "  and  the 
bunco  steerer  lie  in  wait  about  here  for 


the  immigrant,  and  the  more  daring 
rogue  who,  dressed  like  an  immigrant, 
tells  you  how  he  has  been  robbed  on 
his  arrival,  and  who  wishes  to  sell  you 
his  watch,  an  old  family  heirloom  made 
in  Munich  ;  and  who  is  not  the  least 
abashed  when  you  pry  open  the  case 
and  read  "Toledo,  O."  on  the  back. 

These  are  the  weeds  and  parasites 
that  grow  in  Castle  Garden. 

It  is  only  a  few  steps  farther  up  town 
from  this,  and  you  are  in  tbe  rush  of 
the  business  district,  and  are  dodging 
past  men  who  are  talking  per  cents 
and  discounts  on  their  way  to  luncheon. 
The  cross-streets  are  traps  and  pitfalls 
here,  and  you  have  to  watch  your  chances 
to  cross,  and  to  measure  your  distances 
as  carefully  and  as  quickly  as  a  rider 
does  a  water-jump.  This  part  of  Broad- 
way is  a  valley  of  great  buildings,  and 
from  a  boat  on  the  North  River  one  can 
trace  the  march  of  the  street  by  these 
mountains  of  brick  and  iron  and  plate- 
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glass.  They  rise  up  above  the  rest  of 
Sie  city  like  shot-towers,  and  you  see 
nothing  up  town  to  equal  them,  save 
the  white  points  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
the  slim,  graceful  spire  of  Grace  Church 
half-way  between. 

The  rush  is  greatest  about  the  base 
of  one  of  the  tallest  of  these— the  Equit- 
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able  Building,  that  great  gray  pile  whicli 
every  good  stranger  must  visit  on  his 
first  day  in  New  York,  and  from  the 
dome  of  which  the  signal  flags  flutter 
out  their  proclamation  of  cold,  clear 
weather,  in  haughty  defiance  of  the  fact 
that  the  bunting  itseK  is  heavy  with 
moist,  unending  rain. 

Just  below  this,  only  a  block  to  the 
south,  is  one  of  those  strange  con- 
trasts which  seem  as  if  they  could  not 
have  been  accidental.  This  is  where 
old  Trinity  Church,  with  its  graveyard, 
blocks  the  way  of  Wall  Street.  There 
is  no  stronger  contrast  than  this  in  the 
whole  city  of  New  York.  Whether  you 
look  up  Wall  Street's  short  length  to 
the  church,  or  from  the  church  steps 
down  WaU  Street  to  where  the  pillars  of 
the  Custom-House  seem  to  shut  off  its 
other  end,  the  effect  is  the  same.  There 
is  something  so  solemnly  incongruous 
in  the  mournful  peace  of  the  graveyard, 
with  the  roar  of  the  street  in. front  of  it, 
in  the  cherubs'  heads  and  the  gaunt 
skull  and  cross-bones  of  the  monu- 
ments, in  the  implements  of  war  and  of 
naval  battles  that  date  from  the  seven- 
teen hundreds  up  to  the  days  of  Cap- 
tain Paul  Jones.  The  tower  of  the 
church  throws  its  shadow  directly  into 
Wall  Street,  the  street  that  seems  to 
run  with  gold,  and  every  hour  its 
chimes  ring  out  above  the  noise  of  the 
tickers,  and  every  minute  of  the  day  its 
doors  are  open,  as  if  to  leave  no  excuse 
for  those  who  do  not  snatch  a  moment 
to  step  beyond  them. 

"  Every  square  foot  of  that  grave- 
yard," philosophized  a  young  broker,  so 
tradition  says,  "  could  be  sold  for  more 
than  half  the  men  on  the  Street  are 
worth,  and  yet  the  tenants  are  not  get- 
ting any  use  of  their  money.  It  does- 
n't seem  right,  does  it  ?  "  But  it  does 
seem  right  to  the  old-fashioned  no- 
body who  sees  something  more  than  ac- 
cident in  this  waste  of  valuable  building 
ground  ;  who  fancies  that  this  quiet 
acre  of  land  is  meant  to  teach  a  lesson 
which  those  who  run  after  the  great 
dollar  might  read,  if  they  only  have  the 
time  ;  but  they  haven't  the  time — bank- 
ing hours  are  so  few.  I  never  pass  Wall 
Street  but  I  am  filled  with  wonder  that 
it  should  be  such  a  narrow,  insignificant 
street.     One  would  think  it  would  need 


more  room  for  aU  that  goes  on  there, 
and  it  is  almost  a  surprise  that  there  is 
no  visible  sign  of  the  fortunes  rising 
and  falling,  and  of  the  great  manoeuvres 
and  attacks  which  emanate  in  that  two 
hundred  yards,  and  which  are  felt  from 
Turkey  to  Oregon.  But  it  seems  just  like 
any  other  street,  except  for  the  wires 
which  almost  roof  it  over,  and  that  the 
men  one  meets  in  it  are  different  in  mien 
and  manner  from  those  one  meets  in 
upper  Broadway  ;  they  wear  a  sharp, 
nervous  look,  and  they  stoop,  as  if  they 
had  grown  so  from  bending  so  often  and 
so  intently  over  the  momentous  strips 
of  paper  tape.  It  is  rather  interesting 
to  think  that  the  man  who  brushed  past 
you  may  have  been  but  a  few  years 
back  one  of  the  uniformed  boys  who 
run  with  cable  despatches  to  the  floor 
of  the  Exchange,  and  that  he  may  in  a 
few  weeks  time  be  looking  for  a  clerk- 
ship in  one  of  the  banks  which  he  did 
not  succeed  in  breaking.  The  broad 
statue  of  Washington,  with  its  shining 
knees  and  dusty  coat,  always  seems  to 
be  in  the  most  incongruous  position 
here.  Unless  it  is  that  he  is  guarding 
the  Sub-Treasury  behind  him,  and  that 
his  uplifted  hand  is  meant  to  say  to  the 
bulls  and  bears  :  so  far  can  you  go,  and 
no  farther.  It  is  a  most  suggestive 
place,  is  Wall  Street,  and  one  feels  more 
easy  when  one  gets  out  of  it  into  Broad- 
way again,  where  mobs  of  men  have  not 
swept  up  and  down  howling  and  with 
white  faces,  and  where  Black  Fridays 
make  no  visible  sign.  And  after  you 
get  out  of  Wall  Street,  it  is  worth 
while  to  step  across  into  Trinity  Church 
and  note  how  far  away  the  street  seems, 
and  how  calmly  grand  the  church  is, 
with  its  high  pillars  meeting  the  great 
arches,  and  with  the  sun  stealing 
through  the  gorgeous  window  at  the 
west.  It  is  almost  like  the  cathedral  of 
some  sunny,  sleepy,  English  town,  and 
you  are  not  brought  home  again  until 
another  sight-seer  like  yourself  opens 
the  screen  doors,  and  you  can  hear  the 
shrill  whistle  of  the  car-driver  just  out- 
side, and  his  ejaculations  on  the  head 
of  the  gentleman  on  the  box  -  seat  of 
the  ice-cart,  who  will  not  give  him  the 
track.  The  business  man  comes  in 
here  occasionally  to  show  the  interior 
to  his  customer  from  out  of  town.     He 
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wears  the  preoccupied  and  slightly 
bored  air  of  the  amateur  guide  who  has 
seen  it  before,  and  as  he  is  going  out 
again  immediately,  he  does  not  throw 
away  his  cigar,  but  keeps  it  decorously 
hidden  inside  his  hat.  From  Trinity 
Church  he  will  go  to  the  Equitable 
Building,  to  show  off  the  marbles  and 
elevators,  and  from  there  to  all  the 
other  show  -  places  in  the  city,  from 
Cleopatra's  Needle  in  the  afternoon,  to 
Vol.  IX.— 62 


the  Spanish  dancer  at  night.  Trinity 
Church  has  a  mob  of  its  own  about  it 
once  a  year,  but  it  is  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent mob  from  the  feverish  gatherings 
of  Wall  Street.  This  is  on  the  laSt 
night  of  the  old  year,  when  the  citizens 
gather,  as  they  have  gathered  since  the 
days  of  Aaron  Burr,  to  hear  the  chimes 
welcome  the  coming,  and  toll  for  the 
king  who  is  dead,  and  sound  a  "  Long 
live  the  king  !  "  to  his  successor. 
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Broadway  widens  in  front  of  the 
Astor  House,  and  gives  the  cars  from 
all  over  the  city  a  little  room  in  which 
to  turn  before  they  start  off  uptown 
again.  The  Post-Office  shuts  it  off  at 
one  side,  and  receives  half  the  pedes- 
trians from  the  street  through  its 
swinging  doors,  to  shoot  them  out 
once  more  after  it  has  swallowed  up  the 
contributions  they  have  made  to  one  of 
its  hungry  maws.  It  is  not  an  impres- 
sive-looking building,  in  spite  of  its 
great,  clumsy,  bam-like  bulk,  and  it 
looks  still  more  utilitarian  from  the 
other  side,  where  the  City  Hall  faces  it 
over  the  trees  of  the  Park.  The  City 
Hall  is  perhaps  as  correct,  or  one  of  the 
most  correct,  pieces  of  architecture  in  the 
city  of  New  York  ;  it  is  simple,  direct, 
and  graceful,  with  the  quiet  dignity,  in 
the  balance  of  its  two  wings,  of  a  Colo- 
nial mansion.  Every  known,  and  hither- 
to unknowTi,  order  of  architecture  sur- 
rounds it  on  the  border  of  the  Park, 
and  not  one  of  these  many  specimens 
robs  it  of  its  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  which  it  has  held  since  those  days 
when  its  southern  extension  was  backed 
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with  brown  stone  because  no  one,  so  it 
was  expected,  wotild  ever  live  south  of 
it,  and  it  would  never  be  seen. 

The  City  Hall  Park  makes  a  jjleasant 
break  in  Broadway.     It  opens  it  \x\)  on 


one  side  and  lets  in  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  where   it  breaks  one    of  the  long, 
high  barriers  of  business  houses.     The 
people  who  haunt  and  who  inhabit  the 
Park  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
w^age-earners    and    money-makers  who 
rush  through  it  and  about  its  four  sides. 
They  are  the  real  leisure  class  of  New 
York,  and  their  onl}'  duty  and  jDastime 
is  to  sit  under  the  trees  on  the  circle  of 
benches  and  read  three  days'  old  news- 
papers, which  were  once  wrapped  round 
the    luncheons    of  the   despised   wage- 
earner.     You  will  see  the  same  men  on 
the  same  benches  day   after  day,    and 
month  after  month.      Their    garments 
grow  more  dirty  and  their  chins   more 
dark,  until  one  day  they  disappear  al- 
together— the  police  court  and  the  cor- 
oner only   can    tell    where.      They  are 
tramps,  with  the  mud  of  country  roads 
still   heavy   on    their  boots  ;   strangers 
stranded  in  the  streets,  wdthout  money 
and   without  hope,  and   young  toughs 
from  the  cheap  lodging-houses  on  the 
Bowery,  waiting  to  pick  up  a  new  tool 
in  some  recent  arrival  from  the  farms  of 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.     They  will 
find  him  a  trifle  dazed  by  the  i-ush 
and  noise,  resting  here  because  there 
are  trees  about,  before  he  starts  in 
on   that    disheartening    occupation 
known  as  "looking  for  work."     He 
sits  with  his  vahse  tightly  squeezed 
between   his   knees,    and  with   one 
hand    touching    the    small    roll   of 
money  sewed  up  in  the  pocket  of  his 
waistcoat.     In  a  few  days   he   will 
make  his  first  entrance  into  a  pawn- 
shop on  the  Bower3%  and  the  home- 
made clothes  will  go,  and  his  silver 
watch,  and  finally  the  empty  valise 
itself,  and  he  will  leave  the  shop  for 
the  last  time  with  a  hopelessly  lost 
feeling,  and  no  impediments  but  the 
clothes  he  stands  in.     Then,  when 
he  returns  to  the  City  Hall  Park,  he 
is  ripe  to  listen  to  the  hints  of  the 
hard  -  looking   young    man   on   the 
bench  next  him,  and  before  evening 
he   will  be  one  of   a   crowd  which 
"  hold  up  "  a  drunken  sailor  for  his 
money,  and  an  officer  will  have  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  while  his  friends  of  the 
morning  scamper  off,  dodging  the  light 
of  the  lamp-posts,  until  they  disappear 
finally  in  the  darkness  of  the  side-streets. 
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The  Park  is  the  rendezvous  for  many 
of  the  "Andies"  and  "Barneys"  of  local 
politics,  with  the  inevitable  cigar  and 
the  habit  of  emphasizing  their  remarks 
with  the  end  of  the  right  finger,  and  the 


Office  are  blazing  with  liglit,  and  the 
mail  wagons  rattle  up  over  the  empty 
streets  with  a  great  to  do  and  unload 
their  freight  of  trouble  and  good  news 
where    it  may  be  scattered  broadcast 


Near  the   Post-office — Early  Morning. 


interrogative  "see."  They  are  waiting 
to  buttonhole  this  or  that  employe  in 
one  of  the  city  departments  who  has  a 
"pull ;"  and  there  are  numerous  Italian 
wedding  parties  who  find  it  more  dis- 
tinguished and  much  more  cheap  to  be 
married  by  the  Mayor,  and  who  are  gay 
in  purple  and  green  ribbons,  and  are 
happily  unconscious  of  how  evident  is 
the  puipose  of  their  visit. 

But  it  is  at  night  that  the  Park  is  at  its 
best.     When  the  window^s  of  the  Post- 


over  the  world.  On  warm  nights  the 
marble  steps  of  the  City  Hall  are  black 
with  people  from  the  slums,  and  every 
bench  holds  four  drowsy  figures  ;  there 
is  hardly  room  for  the  compositors  and 
pressmen  who  have  run  across  from 
Newspaper  Row  for  a  breath  of  air  be- 
tween shifts,  and  the  Park  policeman  is 
kept  constantly  busy  rapping  the  feet  of 
the  sleepers  in  the  city's  free  lodging- 
place. 

Newspaper  Kow  bounds  the   eastern 
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side  of  the  square  with  the  workshops 
of  the  great  dailies.  They  rise,  one 
above  the  other,  in  the  humorous  hope 
that  the  public  will  believe  the  length 
of  their  subscription-lists  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  height  of  their  towers.  They 
are  aggressively  active  and  wide-awake 
in  the  silence  of  the  night  about  them. 
The  lights  from  the  hundreds  of  win- 
dows glow  like  furnaces,  and  the  quick 
and  impatient  beating  of  the  groaning 
presses  sounds  like  the  roar  of  the  sea. 
"  There  she  is — the  great  engine — she 
never  sleeps.  She  has  her  ambassadors 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  her  cou- 
riers on  every  road.  Her  officers  march 
along  with  armies,  and  her  envoys  enter 
into  the  statesmen's  cabinet."  But  the 
ambassadors  she  sends  to  the  courts  to- 
day are  a  very  diflferent  sort  of  ambas- 
sadors from  those  of  whom  Mr.  War- 
rington spoke,  and  they  are  probably 
not  quite  so  useful. 

From  the  City  Hall  on  up  Broadway 
to  Tenth  Street  the  complexion  of  the 
street  is  utterly  changed,  and  there  is 
nothing  but  wholesale  business  houses, 
almost  all  with  strange  foreign  names. 
This  is  where  Broadway  nods  a  little. 
There  is  none  of  the  rush  of  lower  Broad- 
way, and  none  of  its  earnestness.  The 
big  houses  deal  only  with  firms,  and  not 
with  individuals.  Their  windows  show 
straw  bonnets  when  the  retail  stores  up 
town  are  filled  with  Christmas  presents, 
and  in  summer  their  stock  in  trade 
points  out  Avhat  the  fall  overcoat  wuU 
be  like,  and  how  furs  will  be  fashioned. 
The  proprietors  stand  in  the  doorways, 
or  gaze  out  of  the  windows,  with  their 
customers  from  the  country  at  their 
elbows,  watching  the  passing  crowd. 
Three  sales  a  day  is  good  business  in  one 
of  these  houses,  and  means  thousands 
of  dollars.  Broadway  takes  a  dip,  geo- 
graphically, from  the  City  Hall  to  Canal 
Street,  where  those  tiresome  individuals 
who  knew  New  York  when  Union  Square 
was  a  forest,  fished  in  the  stream  that 
gave  the  street  its  name,  or  say  they  did. 
It  rises  again  until  it  reaches  Tenth 
Street,  where  it  turns  sharply  west. 
From  the  City  Hall  one  can  see  the  tops 
of  all  the  horse -cars  as  they  go  down 
and  rise  again,  and  the  street  itself  looks 
as  though  it  stopped  altogether  at  Tenth 
Street,  blocked  by  Grace  Church.    There 


were,  no  doubt,  excellent  reasons  for 
placing  Grace  Church  just  where  it  is  ; 
but  if  it  had  been  placed  at  the  joint  of 
Broadway  for  no  other  than  the  archi- 
tectural effect,  there  would  have  been 
reason  enough.  There  is  no  place  where 
it  could  have  been  seen  so  well.  It 
seems  to  join  the  two  angles  of  the 
street  and  put  a  punctuation  mark  to 
the  business  quarter.  From  its  corner 
in  the  angle  of  the  L  it  is  conspicuous 
from  either  approach,  and  it  silently  ed- 
ucates and  teaches  everyone  who  passes, 
something  of  what  is  best  in  architec- 
ture. 

The  shopping  district  begins  about 
Tenth  Street,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  latitude  of  Twenty-third, 
where  the  promenade  begins  and  con- 
tinues on  up  indefinitely  to  Forty-sec- 
ond Street.  One  is  as  hkely  to  see  a 
man  here  as  at  an  afternoon  tea,  and  if 
one  should  dare  to  venture  in,  it  is  only 
for  one  of  two  reasons  :  either  he  is  the 
husband  or  brother  of  some  wife  or  sis- 
ter in  the  suburbs,  who  has  asked  him 
to  run  uptown  at  luncheon-time  and 
match  something  for  her,  or  he  is  there 
because  the  women  are  there,  and  he  has 
come  to  look  at  them.  In  the  first f)lace 
he  is  entitled  to  your  pity,  and  in  the 
second  place  as  well,  for  his  occupation, 
though  individually  satisfactory,  is  not 
profitable.  The  business  district  is  very 
grim  and  very  real,  the  shopping  district 
is  all  color,  and  movement,  and  variety. 
It  is  not  the  individual  woman  one  sees 
here,  but  woman  in  the  plural.  You 
may  have  a  glance  of  a  beautiful  face, 
or  of  a  brilliant  or  an  outrageously  in- 
approj)riate  gown,  but  it  is  only  a 
glimpse,  and  the  face  is  lost  in  a  com- 
posite photograph  of  faces,  the  expres- 
sion of  which  seems  to  be  one  of  decid- 
ed anxiety.  For  it  is  apparently  a  very 
serious  business,  this  shopping.  The 
shoppers  do  not  seem  to  be  altogether 
happy,  for  they  have  heard,  perhaps,  of 
a  place  where  you  can  get  that  same 
lace  flounce  for  two  cents  a  yard  less 
than  at  the  other  place,  where  you  got 
the  last  lot,  and  they  are  pressing  on 
before  it  is  all  gone.  They  are  as  keen 
over  their  bargains  in  trimmings  and 
gloves  as  their  husbands  down  town  are 
over  the  rise  and  fall  in  oil,  and  they 
certainly  do  not  look  as  if  they  were  on 
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pleasure  bent.  On  the  contrary,  they 
seem  to  have  nmch  upon  their  minds. 
On  a  sunny,  bright  morning,  when  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  wear  their  best 
bravery  without  fear  of  rain,  Broadway 
holds,  apparently,  every  woman  of  means 
in  the  city.  Who  stays  at  home  to  take 
care  of  the  baby,  and  who  looks  after 
the  flat  ?  is  a  question.  I  use  the  word 
flat  advisedly,  because  all  the  women 
who  shop  below  Union  Square  and  along 
Fourteenth  Street  live  in  flats.  Above 
Union  Square  they  occupy  apartments. 
It  is  a  very  fine  distinction.  The  ladies 
who  live  in  flats  generally  come  down 
town  in  the  "  elevated,"  and  dress  a  great 
deal ;  they  make  an  event  of  it,  and  take 
their  luncheons,  w^hich  consist  of  a  me- 
ringue and  an  ice,  down  town.  They 
think  nothing  of 
walking  three 
hours  at  a  time 
over  hard  floors, 
or  remaining  on 
their  feet  before 
long  counters,  but 
it  would  weary 
them,  you  would 
find,  to  walk  the 
children  to  the 
Park  and  back 
again — b  e  s  i  d  e  s, 
that  would  be  so 
unprofitable. 
There  is  an  object 
in  going  down 
town  to  shop ;  the 
object  sometimes 

costs  as  much  as  r^^., 

fifty   cents,   and 
you  get  a  fan  with 

it,  or  a  balloon,  or  a  little  paste-board 
box  to  caxvy  it  in.  It  is  a  remarkably 
dressed  procession,  and  noticeable  in 
the  youthfulness  of  the  attire  of  those 
who  are  somewhat  too  elderly  to  stand 
artificial  violets  in  their  bonnets,  and 
those  who  are  much  too  young  to  wear 
their  hair  up.  There  is  much  jewelry, 
and  doubtful  jewelry  at  that,  below 
Union  Square,  and  a  tendency  to  many 
silver  bangles,  and  shoulder-capes,  and 
jingling  chatelaines. 

Union  Square  makes  a  second  break 
in  Broadway,  and  is  a  very  different 
lounging -place  indeed  from  City  Hall 
Park.     It  is  much  more  popular,  as  one 


can  see  by  the  multitude  of  nurse-maids 
and  children,  and  in  the  number  and 
cared-for  beauty  of  the  j^lants  and  flow- 
ers, and  in  the  general  air  of  easy  geni- 
aUty  of  the  park  policemen,  who  wear 
white  cotton  gloves.  They  have  to  get 
along  without  gloves  about  the  City 
HaD.  Horace  Greeley  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  are  the  appropriate  guardians 
of  that  busy  lower  park,  while  the  grace- 
ful Lafayette  and  the  stately  equestrian 
figure  of  Washington  are  the  presiding 
figures  of  this  gayer  and  more  metropol- 
itan pleasure-ground.  Union  Square  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  that  famous 
strip  of  pavement  known  to  New  York- 
ers who  read  the  papers  as  the  Kialto. 
This  is  the  promenade  of  actors,  but 
a  very  different  class  indeed  from  the 
polished  gentle- 
men who  bright- 
en  upper  Broad- 
way. They  are 
just  as  aggressive- 
ly conspicuous, 
but  less  beautiful, 
and  they  are  en- 
gaged in  waiting 
for  something  to 
turn  up.  They 
have  just  return- 
ed from  a  tour 
which  opened  and 
closed  at  Yonkers, 
and  they  cannot 
tell  why.  They 
have  come  back 
"  to  reorganize," 
,ion  as  they  express  it, 

and  to  start  afresh 
next  week  with 
another  manager,  and  greater  hopes. 
They  live  chiefly  on  hope.  It  is  said  it 
is  possible  to  cast,  in  one  morning,  any 
one  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  to  equip  any 
number  of  farce  companies,  and  to  "  or- 
ganize "  three  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  com- 
binations, with  even  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  Marks  the  lawyer,  from  this 
melancholy  market  of  talent  that  ranges 
about  the  theatrical  agencies  and  cos- 
tumers'  shops  and  bar-rooms  of  lower 
Union  Square.  The  Broadway  side  of 
Union  Square  is  its  richest  and  most 
picturesque.  The  great  jewelry  and 
silver-shops  begin  here,  and  private 
cai'riages   line   the   curb   in   quadruple 
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Looking  up   Broad  .-.u; — i 

lines,  and  the  pavement  is  impressively 
studded  with  white-breeched  grooms. 
Long-haired  violinists  and  bespectacled 
young  women  in  loose  gowns,  with  rolls 
of  music  in  their  hands,  become  con- 
spicuous  just   above   this — the   music- 


vj.ace   Church. 


shops  are  responsible  for  them.  And 
from  this  on  up  Broadway  from  Union 
Square  the  richer  and  more  fashionable 
element  shows  itself,  and  predominates 
altogether.  These  shoppers  come  in 
carriages,  and  hold  long  lists  between 
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gloved  fingers,  and  spend  less  time  at 
the  bargain  counters.  The  crowd  is  not 
so  great,  and  the  dressing  is  much 
richer,  and  as  well  worth  looking  at  as 
that  of  any  cit}'  in  the  world.  These 
shoppers  are  not  so  hurried,  either, 
they  walk  more  leisurely,  and  stop  at 
every  candy  store  ;  and  windows  filled 
with  photographs  of  American  duch- 
esses and  Enghsh  burlesque  actresses 
are  like  barriers  in  their  path.  They 
are  able  to  observ^e  in  passing  how 
every  other  woman  is  dressed,  and  at 
the   same   time   to   approve  their   own 


The  Pleasures  of  Shopping. 

perfection  in  any  plate -glass  window 
with  a  sufficiently  dark  background  to 
throw  a  reflection. 

This  is  the  part  of  Broadway  where 
one  should  walk  just  before  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  if  one  wants  to  see  it  at  its 
very  best ;  when  the  windows  offer  richer 
and  costlier  bids  to  those  of  better  taste 
than  at  any  other  season  ;  and  when  the 
women  whom  one  passes  have  a  thor- 
oughbred air  of  comfort  and  home 
about  them,  and  do  not  look  as  though 
they  were  altogether  dependent  on  the 
street  and   shops  for  their    entertain- 


ment. Those  you  meet  further  up  look 
as  though  they  regarded  Broadway  not 
as  a  straight  line  between  two  points,  not 
as  a  thoroughfare,  but  as  a  promenade. 
But  in  the  lower  part  there  are  groups 
of  distinguished  -  looking  women  and 
beautiful  girls  with  bimches  of  flowers 
at  their  waists,  and  a  certain  affectation 
of  manishness  in  their  dress  that  only 
makes  their  faces  more  feminine  by  con- 
trast. "They  carry  themselves  well," 
would  be  the  first  criticism  of  a  stranger, 
and  they  have  a  frank  look  of  interest 
in  what  is  going  on  about  them  which 
could  even  be  mistaken  for  boldness, 
but  which  really  tends  to  show  how 
certain  of  themselves  they  are. 

At  Twenty-third  Street  the  more 
business-hke  Broadway  takes  on  the 
leisurely  air  of  the  avenue,  which  it 
crosses,  and  in  which  it  is  merged  for 
a  block  or  two.    The  i*ush  is  greatest 
here,  and  hansoms  and  democratic 
street  -  cars    and  lumbering  busses 
with   their   roof -gardens  of   pretty 
girls,    and   victorias,  in    which    the 
owners  look  down  upon  the  pedes- 
trians as  if  a  bit  conscious  of  their 
high    estate,    are    forced   into   each 
other's  company  as  closely  as  are  the 
carts  and  drays  farther  down  town. 
This  is  where  quiet  home-bodies  of 
the  lower  half  of  the  avenue,  and  the 
other  daughters  of  the  few  hundred 
from  above,  make  a  dash  across  the 
forbidden  ground  of  Broadway  and 
pass  on  to  the  more  secure  footing 
of  the  avenue,  as  calmly  unconscious 
of  the  Broadway  habitue  who  begins 
to  prowl  just  here,  as  though  he  were 
one  of  the  hotel  pillars  against  which 
he  poses.     This  is  the  most  interest- 
ing spot  in  the  city  to  the  stranger  within 
our  gates,  and  it  is,  after  all,  the  Broad- 
way that  we  all  know  and  like  the  best. 
It  is  so  cosmopolitan,  so  alive,  and  so  rich 
in  color  and  movement,  and  so  generous 
in  its  array  of  celebrities.     One  could 
wear  a  turban  here,  or  a  pith  helmet,  or  a 
sealskin  ulster  down  to  his  heels,  and  his 
passing  would  cause  no  comment.     For 
everyone  who  visits  New  York,  whether 
he  be  a  Japanese  prince,  or  a  political 
exile  from  Erin,  or  the  latest  imported 
London  pickpocket,  finds  his  way  sooner 
or  later  to  this  promenade  of  the  tender- 
loin district  of  Broadway.    Here  you  will 
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meet  face  to  face  in  their  proper  persons  stood  that  tliough  he  is  in  the  parade 
the  young  women  whose  photographs  he  is  not  of  it ;  and  richly  dressed,  well- 
smile  upon  them  in  somewhat  erratic    fed  sporting  men,  with  cheeks  tanned 


"  Something  the  Matter." 
Near  the  lincoln  Statue,  Union  Square. 


attire  from  the  shop  -  windows,  which 
one  would  think  might  prove  em- 
barrassing ;  and  the  leading  juveniles 
of  the  stock  companies,  well  gloved 
and  groomed,  and  with  a  conscious 
effort  to  look  im  conscious  ;  and  the 
staid  British  tourist,  with  the  deter- 
mined air  of  one  who  wishes  it  under- 


by  the  wind  and  sun  of  the  race- 
tracks ;  and  white-faced  gamblers,  with 
expressionless  eyes,  which  tell  of  late 
hours  and  gas-light  and  close  air,  and 
which  seem  to  bHnk  in  the  sim  as  if  it 
hurt  them.  There  are  soubrettes,  with 
short  curly  hair,  given  to  loud  and  un- 
expected   explosions   of   mirth.       Very 
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handsome  young  women,  with  a  showy, 
fair-weather  look  about  them,  which 
makes  one  think  they  would  certainly 
have  postponed  their  walk  if  it  had 
rained,  and  who  carry  long  silver-han- 


faced,  white-haired  man  who  touched 
your  shoulder  as  he  brushed  past,  keeps 
a  gambling  -  house  at  Saratoga  dui'ing 
the  summer  months,  or  that  the  wom- 
an at  his  side  is  not  his  wife.     They 


"The  Rialto." 
Broadway  and  Fourteenth  Street. 


died  parasols  which  were  never  meant  to 
be  unrolled.  Local  politicians,  celebri- 
ties whose  faces  the  comic  papers  have 
helped  to  make  familiar,  and  play-writ- 
ers, and  book-makers  of  both  sorts,  and 
many  other  men  and  women  too,  to 
whom  this  promenade  is  part  of  their 
daily  advertisement.  They  are  there  to 
look  and  be  looked  at ;  and  to  have  the 
passing  stranger  nudge  his  companion 
and  whisper,  "  That  is  So-and-so,  who  is 
playing  at  Such-and-such  a  theatre  "  is, 
as  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  declared  it  to 
be,  fame,  and  like  breath  to  their  nos- 
trils. They  have  their  reward.  There 
are  some  who  will  tell  you  that  Broad- 
way at  this  point  should  be  as  a  howling 
wilderness  to  respectable  men  and  wom- 
en ;  but  they  are  those  who  know  the 
true  character  of  the  pedestrians  more 
thoroughly  than  is  altogether  profitable, 
illustrating  that  too  much  knowledge  is 
a  dangerous  thing.  It  is  not  essential 
that  you  should  know  that  the  smooth- 


do  you  no  harm,  and  you  are  not  on 
Broadway  to  enlarge  your  visiting  list, 
but  only  to  enjoy  the  procession,  of 
which,  for  the  time  being,  you  are  a  part. 
You  need  not  take  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  young  man  on  the  cor- 
ner, with  his  hat  knowingly  slanted  and 
his  cane  in  his  side-pocket,  nor  of  the 
gaping  visitor  in  the  hotel  window, 
with  the  soles  of  his  shoes  showing 
against  the  pane  ;  but  if  you  are  a  stu- 
dent of  your  fellow-men  you  will  find 
enough  bright  faces  in  the  crowd  to  send 
you  home  an  optimist,  and  so  many 
wrecks  and  failures  and  fallen  favorites 
of  fortunejBs  to  make  you  wish  you  had 
selected  to  walk  on  the  avenue  instead. 
It  is  even  more  gayly  alive  at  night,  when 
all  the  shop-fronts  are  lighted,  and  the 
entrances  to  the  theatres  blaze  out  on 
the  sidewalk  like  open  fireplaces,  and 
when  evei-y  street-car  goes  jumping  past 
loaded  down  to  the  railings  with  well- 
dressed  theatre-goers,  and  when  the  tran- 
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In  the  Retail   District. 
Broadway,  between  Seventeenth  and  Twenty-third  Streets. 


sient  strangers  stand  in  the  doorways 
of  the  big  hotels,  or  venture  out  on 
little  sorties  to  the  corner  and  back 
again.  It  is  at  this  hour  that  the  clerk 
appears,  dressed  in  his  other  suit,  the 
one  which  he  keeps  for  the  evening,  and 


the  girl  bachelor,  who  is  either  a  sales- 
lady or  a  working-girl,  as  she  better 
chooses  to  call  herself,  and  who  can  and 
does  walk  alone  in  New  York  at  night 
unmolested,  if  she  so  wishes  it,  which  is 
something  she  could  not  do  in  any  other 
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city  in  the  world.  She  has  found  her 
hall  bedroom  cold  and  lonely  after  the 
long  working-day  behind  a  counter  or 
at  a  loom,  and  the  loneliness  tends  to 
homesickness  and  to  make  one  think, 
which,  as  everj'body  knows,  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous occupation  ;  so  she  puts  on  her 
hat  and  slips  do^\Ti  a  side  street  and  loses 
herself  in  the  unending  procession  on 
Broadway,  where,  though  she  knows  no 
one,  and  no  one  wants  to  know  her, 
there  is  light  and  color,  and  she  is  at 
least  not  alone.  Of  course  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous place  for  her,  as  other  young 
women  who  call  themselves  non-workers 
aj)preciate  for  her,  and  for  her  institute 
reading-rooms  and  working-girls'  clubs 
and  associations,  of  which  one  hears  so 
little  and  which  accomplish  such  great 


with  alert,  insolent  eyes,  and  who  a 
year  before  was  what  she  is  now,  and 
who  sees  nothing  in  the  lighted  shop 
window  before  which  she  stops  but  the 
reflection  of  the  man  who  has  dropped 
out  of  step  with  the  procession  and  is 
hovering  at  her  side. 

There  is  a  diagonal  street  crossing 
over  Broadway  just  below  Twenty-sixth 
Street,  which  leads  pleasantly  to  that 
great  institution  of  upper  Broadway, 
which  never  changes,  whether  it  be  un- 
der the  regime  of  the  first  or  the  third 
generation.  The  broad  white  window- 
shades  and  the  tropical  plants  in  the 
iron  lu'ns  in  front  of  the  great  restau- 
rant, which  some  one  called  the  largest 
club  of  the  world,  never  seem  to  need 
renewing,  and  there  is  always  a  gUmpse 


"  Evening  Papers." 
The  delivery  wagon  near  Madlaon  Square. 


and  immeasurable  good.  But  she  may  from  Broadway  of  an  array  of  high-top 
read  how  great  her  danger  is  in  the  face  hats,  and  curling  rings  of  smoke,  and 
of  the  young   woman  who  passes  her    moving  waiters.     You  may  go  continent- 
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"Visiting   Statesmen." 

In  front  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  during  a  political  convention. 


trotting  all  over  Europe,  you  may  lose 
yourself  fighting  tigers  in  the  jungles  of 
India,  or  in  carrying  a  transit  over  the 
alkali  plain  of  Montana,  or  on  a  cattle- 
ranch  in  Texas,  and  you  may  return  to 
find  snow  and  winter  where  you  left 
dust  and  summer,  and  to  find  strangers 
where  you  bade  farewell  to  friends,  but 
the  big  club  of  Broadway  vdW.  be  just  as 
you  left  it,  with  as  many  beautifully 
dressed  women  in  the  dining-room,  and 
the  same  solemn-looking  youths  in  the 
cafe,    and   the  same  waiter,  who  never 


grows  old,  to  pull  out  your  chair  for  you 
at  your  old  place  at  the  window  which 
looks  out  upon  Broadway. 

The  promenade  is  best  worth  looking 
at  around  Madison  Square,  either  in 
the  summer,  when  the  twilight  lasts  until 
late  and  the  trees  are  heavy  with  leaves, 
and  the  gas-jets  look  like  monster  fire- 
flies ;  or  in  winter,  when  the  Square 
is  covered  with  snow,  like  frosting  on  a 
great  wedding-cake,  when  it  has  settled 
even  on  Admiral  Farragut's  epaulets, 
and  the  electric  lights  shine  blue  and 
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clear  through  the  black,  bare  branches, 
and  the  lamps  of  the  many  broughams 
dance  past  continually  to  opera  or  ball, 
and  give  a  gUmpse  through  the  frosty 
pane  of  a  woman's  figure  muffled  in  furs 
and  swan's-down.  There  is  something 
exhilarating  about  this  corner  of  Broad- 
way, where  the  theatres  at  every  turn 
are  bright  with  colored  illuminations 
telling  of  runs  of  one  hundred  nights, 
and  where  the  restaurants  and  hotels  are 
briUiantly  aglow  and  desperately  busy. 
It  is  at  this  corner  that  on  the  nights 
of  the  presidential  election  the  people 
gather  most  closely,  trampling  down 
the  grass  in  tlie  Square,  and  blocking 
the  street-cars  and  omnibuses  with  barri- 
cades of  flesh  and  blood  at  fever  heat. 
One  man  teUs  how,  on  such  a  night,  he 
spent  one  hour  in  forcing  his  way  from 
Twenty -third  Street  to  the  Hoffman 
House,  when  the  crowd  of  patient  watch- 
ers was  so  great  that  men  could  not  raise 
their  hands  to  applaud  the  messages 
from  all  over  the  continent,  but  had  to 
content  themselves  with  shouting  their 
disgust  or  pleasure  at  the  sky.  These 
are  the  nights  when  Broadway  cannot 
hold  the  crowd,  and  it  is  forced  into  the 
avenue  and  cross-streets  until  the  stere- 
opticon  throws  the  last  fatal  writing  on 
the  billovdng  wall  of  canvas,  and  the 
people  learn  that  a  government  has 
changed  and  that  they  have  put  a  new 
president  into  office,  and  the  mob  melts 
noisily  away,  and  in  the  morning  there 
is  nothing  left  of  the  struggle  that  has 
brought  so  great  a  change  over  a  whole 
country  but  the  down-trodden  grass  in 
the  Square  and  a  few  burnt-out  Roman 
candles  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

In  the  summer,  when  everybody  is 
out  of  town,  Madison  Square  draws 
many  of  Broadway's  pedestrians  over  to 
itself,  and  finds  seats  for  them  under 
the  trees  in  the  changing  glare  of  the 
electric  lamps,  which  turn  the  grass  and 
leaves  into  such  a  theatrical  and  un- 
wholesomely  greenish  tint.  This  is  the 
people's  roof-garden,  it  is  their  summer 
watering-place,  their  seashore  and  moun- 
tains, and  when  supper  is  over  they 
come  to  the  Square  to  forget  the  cares 
of  the  working  day  and  the  heat  of  the 
tliird-floor  back,  and  the  routine  that 
must  begin  again  on  the  morrow.  Old 
men  creep  out  here  from  the  close,  hot 


streets  of  the  East  Side,  and  mumble  to- 
gether on  the  benches  ;  mothers  from 
the  same  tenement  gossip  about  the  rent, 
and  the  boy  who  is  doing  so  well  down 
town,  or  the  girl  who  has  gone  wrong 
and  who  is  "  away  "  on  the  Island.  And 
you  will  see  lovers  everywhere.  You 
will  see  a  young  girl  and  a  young  man 
come  hurrying  toward  each  other  down 
different  paths,  and  you  will  notice  that 
they  begin  to  snaile  while  they  are  still 
many  yards  apart,  and  that  they  clasp 
hands  when  they  meet  as  though  they 
never  intended  to  let  go.  And  then  they 
will  pick  out  a  bench  by  itself  in  the 
shadow  and  laugh  and  whisper  together 
as  though  they  were  afraid  the  birds 
would  tell  all  the  foolishly  fond  things 
they  overhear  them  say.  It  is  not  as 
aristocratic  an  occupation  as  "  rocking," 
it  lacks  the  picturesque  surroundings 
which  enhance  and  excuse  that  institu- 
tion at  Bar  Harbor  and  Narragansett, 
there  is  no  sea  and  no  moon,  only  an 
electric  lamp  that  hisses  and  sputters 
and  goes  out  at  frequent  intervals,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  thing  seems  to  be  very 
much  the  same.  And  there  are  young 
married  people  with  a  baby  carriage 
trimmed  with  richer  lace  than  the  moth- 
er herself  can  afford  to  wear,  and  which 
the  young  father  pushes  proudly  before 
him,  while  the  woman  runs  ahead  and 
looks  back  to  see  if  the  baby  is  gaining 
a  little  sleep  before  its  return  to  the 
stifling,  stuffy  air  of  the  flat. 

And  sometimes — how  very  often,  only 
a  brief  line  in  the  daily  paper  tells — you 
will  see  the  young  man  who  sits  by  him- 
self away  from  the  crowd  on  a  bench, 
and  who  is  trying  to  work  out  a  problem 
on  the  asphalt  with  the  point  of  his  cane. 
It  is  a  very  old  problem,  and  some  one 
once  crystallized  it  by  asking  in  a  book 
if  hfe  is  worth  the  living.  The  young 
man  never  read  the  book,  but  he  is  try- 
ing to  answer  the  question  by  and  for  him- 
self, and  he  has  stepped  from  the  street 
and  has  come  out  here  into  the  Square 
to  think  it  over  for  the  hundredth  time. 
He  has  placed  a  great  many  ambitions 
against  very  few  accomplished  facts,  and 
nothing  matters,  nothing  is  of  any  con- 
sequence, not  even  success,  and  what  is 
still  worse,  not  even  failure.  And  the 
girl  in  the  case  is  honestly  not  worth 
all  this  pother — if  he  could  only  get  to 
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see  it ;  but  he  cnnnot  see  it,  and  starts 
restlessly  and  nibs  out  the  markings  on 
the  asphalt  with  the  sole  of  his  shoe. 
He  is  terribly  in  earnest  is  this  young 


on  the  benches,  the  young  man  will 
bite  a  hole  in  his  handkerchief  where 
his  name  was  written  in  by  one  of  his 
people  at  home,  and  will  step  back  into 
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man,  and  he  will  not  pose  when  he  has 
decided  and  the  time  has  come  to  act ; 
he  will  read  over  the  letters  in  his  pock- 
et for  the  last  time  very  steadily,  the 
letters  from  home  and  the  letters  from 
her,  and  tear  them  up  in  small  pieces 
and  throw  them  away  with  the  cards 
that  bear  his  name,  with  everj'  other 
scrap  of  paper  that  might  tell  the  world, 
which  cares  so  very  little  after  all,  who 
he  was.  When  it  gets  darker  and  the 
electric  lights  throw  long,  black  shad- 
ows on  the  empty  sidewalks,  and  the 
old  gentlemen  get  up  stiffly  and  hobble 
away  to  bed,  and  leave  only  the  lovers 


the  shadow  of  the  tree  behind  the  bench 
and  answer  the  problem  in  the  negative. 
And  the  selfish  lovers  on  the  bench  a 
hundred  yards  away  will  jump  to  their 
feet  when  they  hear  the  report,  startled 
and  frightened,  but  still  holding  each 
other's  hands.  And  the  park  poHceman 
A^ill  rap  for  the  officer  on  Broadway, 
who  will  ring  for  the  ambulance,  and  the 
crowd  of  loungers  who  have  no  homes 
to  go  to,  and  waiters  from  the  restau- 
rants just  getting  away  from  work,  and 
cab-drivers  from  the  stand  on  Broadway 
will  cross  over  and  form  a  circle,  while 
the  boy   ambulance  surgeon   kneels  in 
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the  wet  grass  and  runs  his  fingers  over 
the  young  man's  chest.  And  he  will 
rise  and  shake  his  head  and  say,  "  This  is 
no  case  for  me,"  for  the  young  man  will 
have  settled  the  question,  as  far  as  he 
is  individually  concerned,  forever. 

Broadway,  for  so  great  a  thoroughfare, 
gets  its  people  to  bed  at  night  at  a  very 
proper  season.  It  allows  them  a  scant 
hour  in  which  to  eat  their  late  suppers  af- 
ter the  theatre,  and  then  it  grows  rapidly 
and  decorously  quiet.  The  night  watch- 
men turn  out  the  lights  in  the  big  shops 
and  leave  only  as  many  burning  as  will 
serve  to  show  the  cases  covered  with  linen, 
and  the  safe,  defiantly  conspicuous,  in  the 
rear ;  the  cars  begin  to  jog  along  more 
easily  and  at  less  frequent  intervals, 
prowhng  niglithawks  take  the  place  of 
the  smarter  hansoms  of  the  day,  and  the 
street-cleaners  make  drowsy  attacks  on 
the  dirt  and  mud.  There  are  no  all- 
night  restaurants  to  disturb  the  un- 
broken row  of  business  fronts,  and  the 
footsteps  of  the  patrolman  and  the  rattle 
of  the  locks  as  he  tries  the  outer  fasten- 
ings of  the  shops  echo  sharply,  and  the 
voices  of  belated  citizens  bidding  each 
other  good-night,  as  they  separate  at  the 
street  corners,  have  a  strangely  loud 
and  hollow  sound.  By  midnight  the 
street  is  as  quiet  and  desolate  -  look- 
ing as  a  summer  resort  in  midwinter, 
when  the  hotel  and  cottage  windows  are 
barred  up  and  the  band-stand  is  covered 
an  inch  deep  with  snow.     It  is  almost 


as  deserted  as  Broadway  is  on  any  Sun- 
day morning,  when  the  boys  who  sell 
the  morning  papers  are  apparently  the 
only  New  Yorkers  awake.  It  deserves 
a  little  rest  and  refurbishing  after  hav- 
ing been  ground  down  all  day  by  the 
weight  of  so  many  thousand  passing  feet 
and  heavy  wheels,  but  it  gets  very  httle 
of  either,  for  as  soon  as  the  watering- 
cart  and  the  broom  of  the  street-clean- 
ers disappear  into  the  darker  night  of 
the  side  -  streets,  milk -carts  and  truck 
gardeners'  wagons  begin  to  roll  and  rum- 
ble from  the  ferries  to  the  early  market, 
piled  high  with  fresh -smelling  vegeta- 
bles, and  with  the  farmer's  boy  sleeping 
on  top  of  the  load  of  cabbages  while  the 
father  dozes  on  the  driver's  seat ;  and 
then  mail-carts  and  heavy  trucks  and 
drays  begin  to  bump  noisily  over  the 
cobbles,  and  lights  to  glow  in  the  base- 
ments of  the  hotels,  and  those  who  are 
condemned  to  open  and  sweep  out  the 
offices  down  town  turn  out  into  the 
darkness,  still  half-awake,  and  with  heavy 
half-closed  eyes,  and,  then  comes  the 
bluish-gray  Hght  and  the  first  fresh 
breath  of  the  morning,  and  the  poHce- 
men  shiver  slightly  and  yawn  and  shrug 
their  shoulders,  and  the  gas-lights  grow 
old  and  tawdry-looking,  as  down  each 
cross -street  comes  the  warm  red  rays 
of  the  sun,  rising  grandly  out  of  the 
East  River,  and  Broadway,  rested  and 
swept  and  garnished,  takes  up  the  bur- 
den of  another  day. 


A   FRAGMENT   OF  A    PLAY! 

WITH  A  OHOKUS. 

By  Mary  Tappan  Wright. 
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^  HE  sun  had  gone  down  in 
a  red  ball,  like  an  angry 
moon,  leaving  the  west 
glowing  with  fiery,  trans- 
parent rose.  The  quiet 
sea  gleamed  with  stripes 
of  delicate  azure  and 
faintest  amber,  and,  out- 
lined sharply  against  it  in  miniature 
capes  and  bays,  the  wet  beach  spread 
out  in  an  even  expanse  of  dark,  metallic 
blue,  a  color  resembhng  that  of  tar- 
nished steel,  with  neither  lights  nor 
shadow.  In  the  east  enormous  trails  of 
cloud  reached  from  the  hills  high  into 
the  sky,  bending  and  curling  like  great 
plumes,  reflecting  in  pink  the  deeper 
rose  of  the  sunset. 

But  of  all  this  four  people  on  the 
shore  were  apparently  quite  uncon- 
scious. The  two  younger  absorbed  in 
each  other  were  sitting  on  the  rocks, 
talking  earnestly,  while  the  two  older, 
resting  after  tea  on  their  own  verandah, 
were  compelled  by  circumstances  and 
the  rights  of  property  to  take  a  passive 
share  in  the  conversation  going  on  be- 
low ;  and  yet  but  one  voice  came  up  to 
them — the  woman's,  for  the  man,  who 
was  slightly  deaf,  spoke  softly,  almost 
beneath  his  breath. 

With  the  air  of  one  signing  a  cartel 
the  man  on  the  verandah  drew  a  match 
along  the  railing : 

"I  have  warned,  I  have  reproved  ;  I 
have  reminded  Sordello  over  and  over 
again  that  if  he  will  persist  in  carrying 
on  his  little  affairs  under  our  noses  he 
must  expect  to  be  overheard.  And  now," 
lighting  his  pipe,  defiantly,  "  I  mean  to 
stay  where  I  am  and  enjoy  my  smoke  in 
peace." 

"  I  should  think  he  might  see  how  ab- 
surd it  is  !  "  said  his  wife,  impatiently. 
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"  As  far  as  seeing  goes  he  is  all  right, 
this  time,"  said  the  master  of  the  house, 
judicially,  "  for  that  is  a  very  pretty  girl, 
quite  the  best  of  the  assortment.  And 
if  she  enjoys  speaking  in  tones  that  are 
distinctly  audible  at  a  distance  of  forty 
feet,  let  her  alone.  Beauty  has  its  privi- 
leges." 

"  It  is  frightfully  dishonorable  to  lis- 
ten ! " 

"Great  heavens  !  "  said  he,  irritably, 
"  how  can  we  help  listeniag  ?  Does  she 
expect  us  to  sit  in  the  kitchen  ?  She 
must  know  that  there  is  a  house  in  this 
direction.     Hear  that  now !  " 

"  If  I  had  thought  that  you  would  be- 
gin all  this  over  again,"  said  the  girl,  in 
a  clear,  slow  voice,  "I  should  not  have 
come." 

The  man  threw  his  head  back  and 
made  some  fractious  reply,  at  which  she 
laughed. 

"  Well,  then,  if  I  thought  you  were 
going  on    with    it   I  should  not    have 

come.     Yes  ! " responding  to 

some  query  accompanied  by  an  impa- 
tient gesture.  "  Of  course  I  knew  that 
you  were  here.  But  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  because  I  came  you  are  at  lib- 
erty to  reopen  a  subject  that  long  since 
had  been " 

He  interrupted  her,  and  spoke  at 
some  length,  while  the  girl  sat  looking 
out  over  the  water.  The  color  was 
changing  in  the  sky  and  the  sea  was  be- 
ginning to  fade  into  gray;  her  profile 
against  it  was  like  that  of  a  head  on  a 
Roman  coin,  the  hair  knotted  low  at 
the  back  of  the  neck,  and  waving  in 
tight,  curly  waves  from  the  forehead. 

"  Sordello  is  in  earnest — I  firmly  be- 
lieve," said  the  master  of  the  house. 
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The  mistress  nodded  and  answered, 
"Hush!" 

"  To  how  many  girls  have  you  said 
•  the  very  same  thing  ah-eady  this  sum- 
mer ?  "  asked  the  yoimg  lady,  with  tran- 
quil sarcasm. 

The  master  of  the  house  began  to  laugh. 
"It   is  evident  that  she  knows  him 
■well,"  said  his  wife. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  am  convinced  that  I  am 
different,"  retiu-ned  the  girl,  "  quite  con- 
vinced. So  were  they !  Now,  really, 
Harold,  we  might  as  well  go  back  to  the 
hoteL  There  is  no  wisdom  in  begin- 
ning this  over  again,  or  in  'going  on 
with  it' — an^iihing  you  choose  to  call  it." 

"  She  calls  him  Harold,"  said  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house. 

"It  must  be  his  cousin  Grace — the 
one  that  is  on  the  stage." 

"  That  accounts  for  her  indifference 
to  an  audience  !  "  he  remarked,  moving 
his  chair  nearer  the  railing. 

*'  Don't  make  such  a  noise,"  she  cau- 
tioned impatientl3^ 

"  Come  now,"  said  he.  "  I  think  we 
ought  to  make  a  noise.  It  is  really  out- 
rageous for  us  to  sit  up  here  and  never 
let  them  know.  Some  one  ought  to 
cough." 

"  WeU,  then,  cough." 

He  did  so,  weakly. 

"  Bah !  "  said  she. 

The  girl  on  the  rocks  looked  up  mag- 
nificently, and  went  on  with  her  conver- 
sation. 

"  It  is  just  possible,"  she  was  saying, 
"  that  my  own  profession  may  hold  out 
to  me  as  many  attractions  as  yours 
seems  to  have  for  you !  " 

The  yoimg  man  made  an  eager  gest- 
ure of  denial. 

"  And  yet  you  are  asking  me  to  give 
it  up,"  the  girl  continued.  "It  amounts, 
practically,  to  that.  If  you  can't  work 
in  the  city,  and  I  can't  follow  my  pro- 
fession out  of  it,  in  case  we  marry  there 
is  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  to  go 
off  the  stage,  and  I  am  just  beginning 
to  make  it  successful.  Why  should  I 
throw  away  all  my  training  any  more 
than  you  ?  " 


"  She  is  right,"  said  the  mistress. 

"Nonsense ! "  said  the  master.  "  Wom- 
en who  love  don't  reason.  She  doesn't 
care  a  pin  for  him." 

"  Oh,  you  need  not  fear  ! "  went  on 
the  girl's  voice.  "I  shall  not  break 
down.     I  am   strong,  and    young,  and 

healthy,  and  I  like  it all !  even  the 

hardships.  Why,  Harold,  I  make  twice 
as  much  a  year  as  you  do  ! " 

The  man  leaped  to  his  feet  and  ran 
a  short  distance  down  the  rocks  ;  gath- 
ering a  handful  of  pebbles,  he  returned, 
and  standing  near  her  began  to  skim 
them  out  over  the  water,  jerking  forth 
a  curt  remark  as  he  did  so, 

"You  do  not  make  enough  for  two," 
she  asserted  positively,  "  at  least  not  the 
kind  of  enough  that  I  like." 

He  leaned  forward  and  looked  down 
into  her  eyes. 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  We  shouldn't  be 
one  at  all,  at  least  if  you  mean  that  one 
to  be  the  half  of  two.  If  we  had  my  mon- 
ey and  yours  together  we  might  do  it. 
But  that  is  out  of  the  question.  Still — 
Harold — don't  you  think  you  could  risk 
a  little,  and  try  to  Uve  in  the  city  dur- 
ing the  winter  ?  " 

"Now,  isn't  that  just  Hke  a  wom- 
an?" began  the  master  of  the  house. 
"  She  knows  he  can't  get  on  without  his 
position  in  that  country  school  at  Es- 
sex." 

"  If  he  cared  anything  about  her  at  all 
he  would  go  back  to  the  p-ractice  of 
medicine,"  answered  his  wife. 

"  I  tell  you  it  would  be  the  ruin  of 
him." 

"Nonsense.  He  is  fonder  a  good 
deal  of  his  art  than  of  his  lady-love." 

"  As  far  as  I  can  see,  she  is  fonder  of 
her  ease  than  he  is  of  his  art.  What  is 
to  prevent  her  going  and  living  quietly 
and  modestlj'^  at  Essex?  " 

"  Ease  !  Do  you  call  it  ease  to  slave 
day  and  night  on  the  stage  to  amuse 
other  people  ?  " 

"Do  be  quiet,"  he  answered,  impa- 
tiently. "  I  can't  hear  a  word  she's  say- 
ing." 

The  western  sky  had  turned  a  deep 
orange,  and  glowed  far  up  toward  the 
zenith  ;  but  the  east  had  darkened  and 
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the  water  was  streaked  with  lines  of 
shadow. 

"No,"  said  the  girl,  in  clear,  gentle 
tones.  "  No  ;  I  could  not  let  you  re- 
turn to  the  practice  of  medicine  for  my 
sake.  It  is  too  much  of  a  sacrifice,  in 
spite  of  everything  you  can  say  to  the 
contrary.  We  should  not  have  let  this 
come  up  again.  The  whole  thing  was 
settled " 

He  had  remained  standing,  and  now, 
resting  one  hand  on  his  right  knee,  he 
bent  toward  her,  talking  long  and  eager- 
ly. The  glow  in  the  heavens  died  com- 
pletely away,  and  their  figures  began  to 
blend  with  the  gray  around  them  ;  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  twihght  the  girl 
spoke  with  greater  freedom. 

"  But  I  do  care  for  you,"  she  said.  "  I 
care  too  much  to  allow  you  to  sacrifice 
all  your  best  prospects  of  success.  I 
could  never  make  up  to  you  what  you 
had  resigned." 

There  was  something  like  an  angry 
growl  in  return. 

"  But  I  couldn't !  I  should  be  only  a 
burden  and  a  worry.  I  couldn't  man- 
age.    I  couldn't  do  anything." 

Again  he  argued  earnestly  ;  but  the 
girl  shook  her  head. 

"  I  know  it  is  a  simple  life ;  but  I 
don't  like  simplicity ;  it  doesn't  agree 
with  me !  Let  me  alone,  Harold.  I 
have  been  all  through  the  struggle  once, 
and  I  cannot  go  over  it.  It  is  better  for 
us  both  that  I  cannot." 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  silence 
and  the  twilight  deepened  rapidh'. 
Then  one  of  the  gray  figures  rose  and 
ran  down  the  side  of  the  rocks  toward 
the  shore  ;  it  was  Sordello, 

"Harold  !  "  she  called  softly  ;  but  he 
did  not  heed.  "  Harold  ! "  a  little  loud- 
er. He  turned  his  head  :  she  beckoned 
him  to  return,  but  he  slowly  walked 
along  the  beach,  and  was  soon  lost  to 
view. 

"WeU!"  said  the  master  of  the 
house,  "  that  girl  deserves  a  whipping. 
Of  all  the  selfish,  artful " 

"Hush-sh!" 

The  girl  was  slowly  climbing  the 
steep  path  that  ran  by  the  house.  It 
was  now  very  nearly  dark,  and  as  she 
passed  the  verandah  and  turned  into 
the  road,  they  heard  a  little  sob. 


"Poor  child,  I  knew  she  cared  for 
him,"  sighed  the  mistress,  sympatheti- 
cally. 

"  She  cares  for  herself,"  said  the  mas- 
ter, hardening  his  heart. 


It  chanced  a  few  days  later  that  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  house  were 
sitting  together  in  the  Pine  Woods, 
where  he  was  making  a  sketch  of  a  con- 
venient sunny  rock  that  lay  on  the  hill- 
side some  distance  below  them.  Sud- 
denly the  mistress  looked  up  from  her 
novel  in  dismay.  A  clear  voice  sound- 
ed on  the  other  side  of  the  boulder 
against  which  she  was  leaning. 

"You  are  not  fair  to  me,"  it  said.  "It 
is  because  I  care  too  much  for  you,  not 
because  I  do  not  care  enough." 

"  This  is  unendurable,"  said  the  mas- 
ter, indignantly.  "  I  am  going  to  walk 
around  this  rock  and  let  Sordello  know 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  be  made  the 
victim  of  his  misplaced  affections  twice 
in  one  week." 

"If  you  interfere  with  them  now," 
whispered  his  wife,  "you  will  ruin  their 
last  chance  of  happiness." 

"Nonsense  ! "  he  said,  rudely.  " There 
are  chances  of  happiness  Ipng  around 
loose  by  the  hundred  aU  over  the  place  ! 
Why  can't  they  row  out  on  the  bay,  or 
go  over  to  the  Lighthouse  Rocks  ?  And 
there  are  the  Sand  HiUs,  and  the  Little 
Pine  Woods " 

"Very  well,"  said  his  wife,  tranquilly, 
"  do  as  you  please  ;  it  is  nothing  to  me. 
She  is  sorry  for  her  last  Tuesday's  de- 
cision ;  but  give  her  another  three  days 
to  review  the  situation,  and  she  will  be- 
gin to  realize  what  she  has  escaped." 

"  So  much  the  better ! " 

"  For  her  you  mean  ?  Yes  ;  but  how 
about  Sordello?  Let  her  once  think 
the  matter  over,  and  she  will  be  very 
cautious  as  to  allowing  her  regrets  to 
get  the  better  of  her  judgment  a  second 
time." 

"  That  was  the  case  with  you  ?  " 

"  Unfortunately — no." 

There  was  just  then  no  opportimity 
for  further  speech,  as  Sordello  and  his 
cousin  were  rapidly  approaching. 

"Now,  if  that  isn't  impudence!"  said 
the  master  of  the  house,  softly,  as  the 
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two  appeared  further  down  the  hill  and 
seated  themselves  on  the  very  rock  that 
he  was  sketching. 

"They  must  have  seen  us." 

"  Sordello  didn't ;  he  was  looking  at 
her." 

"  She  did,  for  she  turned  and  stared 
directly  in  our  faces.  One  would  think 
we  were  dust  or  stones ! "  said  the  mis- 
tress, indignantly. 

"  Well,  when  you  consider  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  larger  and  the  hard- 
heartedness  of  the  smaller,  she  is  not  far 
wrong,"  said  the  master,  philosophically. 
"  HoAvever,  as  a  balm  to  your  wounded 
pride,  I  don't  mind  letting  you  know 
that  she  is  short-sighted.  Sordello  told 
me.     What  a  gorgeous  red  head ! " 

And  he  resumed  his  painting  with 
sudden  enthusiasm.  The  girl  had  taken 
off  her  large  hat  and  was  using  it  as  a 
fan  ;  the  sun-flecks  falling  through  the 
thin  pine  foliage  shone  like  spots  of  bur- 
nished copper  on  the  coils  of  her  waving 
hair. 

"As  for  'anxiety'  and  'suspense,'" 
she  announced,  distinctly,  "you  must 
confess  that  however  painful  your  suf- 
ferings may  have  seemed  to  you,  they 
have  been  admirably  disguised.  You 
have  spent  three  evenings  in  succession 
down  on  those  rocks  with  a  different 
girl  every  time." 

Sordello  had  been  looking  intently 
down  the  hiU.  where  the  straight  trvmks 
of  the  pine-trees  extended  in  a  long 
vista  of  pinkish  columns,  and  now  as 
she  spoke  he  made  a  telescope  of  his 
hands,  and  replied  apparently  at  random. 

"  Ye — es,"  said  his  cousin,  with  a  little 
show  of  offence,  "I  suppose  it  is.  Per- 
haps you  would  like  to  go  back  and  get 
your  colors  now." 

He  let  himself  slide  down  on  the  soft 
bed  of  pine-needles  at  her  feet,  and  lean- 
ing back  looked  up  at  her,  smiling  mis- 
chievously. 

"  I  wish  he  wouldn't  make  her  move 
her  head ! "  muttered  the  master  of  the 
house,  not  looking  up  from  his  work. 
The  mistress  rose  and  glanced  over  his 
shoulder. 

"You  are  not  going  to  sketch  her 
in  I "  she  whispered,  disapprovingly. 

"  Yes,  I  am  !  going  to  do  that  very 


thing,"  he  defiantly  answered.  "  I  haven't 
seen  hair  like  that  in  the  last  ten  years, 
and  if  she  does  not  want  to  be  sketched 
she  can  move  on." 

"  Why,  we  are  talking  in  whispers  !  " 
said  the  mistress,  taking  care,  however,, 
not  to  raise  her  voice.  "Disgraceful! 
I  will  not  be  a  party  to  anything  so 
flagrant." 

"Hadn't  you  better  cough?"  suggest- 
ed the  master,  with  malicious  memories 
of  a  former  occasion. 

She  coughed — discreetly. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  coughing  in  a 
whisper  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Do  hush,"  said  his  wife. 

"  Did  you  ever  know  me  to  be  jeal- 
ous ?  Me  ?  "  the  girl  was  saying,  indig- 
nantly. "  Of  what  should  I  be  jealous  ?  " 
and  the  mistress  saw  the  mischievous 
smile  on  Sordello's  face  deepen,  while 
the  nature  of  his  reply  was  far  from 
soothing. 

"  I  really  believe,"  retorted  the  girl, 
"  that  you  have  sufficient  self-compla- 
cency to  think  that  what  you  are  saying 
is  true ! " 

Poking  with  his  stick  among  the 
needles  at  his  feet  Sordello  made  an- 
other short  inquiry. 

"No!"  she  cried,  inconsistently.  "It 
isn't  true,  and  you  know  it.  No  one  is 
jealous  nowadays.  People  may  be  hurt, 
or  displeased,  or  surprised,  or  disgusted 
even,  but  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as 
jealousy." 

Sordello  looked  up  at  her  inquiringly, 
and  boldly  ventured  another  remark. 

"I  may  act  it  well,  and  I  may  not," 
she  answered,  indifferently.  "No  one 
can  tell :  I  do  it  by  tradition.  The  glar- 
ing, tearing  emotions  of  the  old  plays 
are  a  thing  of  the  past." 

"  It  is  a  relief,"  said  the  master  of  the 
house,  "  to  think  of  jealousy  as  a  pas- 
sion entirely  obsolete.  Does  this  apply 
generally,  among  painters  and  musicians, 
or  is  its  decadence  restricted  to  lovers 
alone?" 

"  Don't  talk,"  said  his  wife.  "I  want 
to  listen." 

"  But  you  ought  not  to  want  to  listen. 
I  wonder  now  which  she  is  ?  Hurt,  or 
disgusted,  or  sui'prised  ?  Disgusted,  I 
suppose,  judging  by  that  ugly  girl  he 
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Lad  down  on  the  rocks  last  night.  I 
didn't  give  Sordello  credit  for  so  much 
ingenuity." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  he  was  even 
more  *  ingenious ' " — with  a  spiteful  little 
stress  on  the  word — "before  she  came." 

"  Oh,  well,  this  is  no  time  for  discus- 
sion. How  women  love  to  rake  up 
things  !  What  if  he  was  ?  He  is  in 
earnest  now." 

"Soi'dello?"  elevating  her  eyebrows. 

"Sordello,"  with  severe  certainty. 

"  She's  in  earnest,  111  grant  you." 

"  She  ?  "  elevating  his  eyebrows. 

"  She— but  this  is  no  time  for  discus- 
sion ! " 

Sordello,  in  the  meantime,  was  rest- 
ing both  his  arms  on  the  rock  and  ex- 
plaining somethin  g  seriously.  His  cousin 
leaned  towai-d  him  and  listened :  there 
was  evident  apprehension  in  the  earnest- 
ness of  her  attitude. 

"Harold!  You  have  not!  How  could 
you  ?  Such  a  terrible  sacrifice  !  "  she 
cried  at  last.  "And  you  know  how  I 
abominate  a  doctor." 

Sordello  removed  his  arms,  and  thrust- 
ing his  hands  into  his  pockets,  half  turn- 
ed his  back,  making  some  retort  with 
the  sullen  air  of  a  man  who  on  doing  his 
best  to  please  finds  it  a  failui-e. 

"There  is  no  other  career  but  art," 
answered  the  girl,  passionately ;  "  at  least 
there  is  not  for  you.  And  you  sit  there 
and  sulk  because  I  am  not  radiant  with 
delight  at  seeing  you  persist  in  making 
yourself  unendurable." 

"  For  rank  ingratitude  and  absolute 
deficiency  of  heart,"  began  the  inaster  of 
the  house — and  was  suppressed. 

"  I  said  un-en-durable,  and  I  mean  it. 
When  you  were  studying  at  the  medi- 
cal college  you  were  a  cross,  tiresome, 
pessimistic  prig ! " 

Sordello  took  his  hands  from  his  pock- 
ets and  reaching  forward  picked  up  a 
small  cone  which  he  placed  carefully  on 
his  thumb-nail  held  in  the  hollow  of  his 
bent  forefinger  ;  taking  an  accui-ate  aim 
he  shot  it  at  a  little  tree  near,  and  as  it 
hit  the  mark  he  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
saying  something  without  turning  his 
head. 

"  I  may  have  thought  I  was  fond  of 


you  then,  Harold  ;  but  now  that  I  look 
back  at  it  I  am  quite  sure  I  could  not 
have  been.  You  have  no  idea  how  dif- 
ferent you  are  ;  for  the  last  five  j'ears 
you  have  been  quite  another  man,  so 
gay  and  so  happy,  and  even — in  a  cer- 
tain feeble  way — witty  and  agi'eeable — 
not  a  bit  like  yourself !  " 

He  turned  his  face  to  look  up  at  her, 
laughing  softly. 

"  Sordello  is  handsome,"  said  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house. 

"  He  knows  it,"  said  the  master. 

"When  such  knowledge  has  a  justifi- 
able foundation,  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned.    Now,  there  are  men " 

"Listen ! "  said  he,  impatiently.  ""What 
are  they  saying  now  ?  " 

"  There  is  but  one  thing  to  do,  Har- 
old ;  send  immediately  and  say  that  you 
have  reconsidered.  Nothing  more  will 
be  necessary.  They  cannot  aflford  to 
lose  you  at  that  Essex  school,  and  you 
might  as  well  keep  the  place  until  you 
are  able  to  do  without  it.     It  will  not 

be  long — and — and  until  then "   She 

stopped,  looked  carefully  into  the  trim- 
ming of  her  hat  for  a  moment,  and  then 
went  on:  "Harold,  I  wrote  -a  letter  to 
my  manager  this  morning,  declining  to 
sign  a  new  engagement  for  next  winter." 

Sordello  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  stand- 
ing before  her,  apparently  poured  out  a 
torrent  of  objections. 

"  I  know  that  I  shall  miss  it,"  she  said, 
listening  dejectedly  to  his  further  pro- 
tests. 

"Yes.  I  never  was  so  happy  as  I 
have  been  since  they  let  me  go  into  it : 
and  I  suppose — as  you  gratefully  inti- 
mate— that  I  am  good  for  nothing  else." 
She  spoke  sadly,  mournfully  even,  but 
Sordello  was  not  to  be  appeased  ;  gen- 
uine dismay  was  printed  on  his  everj' 
feature,  and  he  spoke  with  an  amount  of 
energy  that  almost  made  itself  audible. 

"  You  needn't  take  the  responsibiHty 
of  it,"  said  his  cousin,  a  little  impatiently. 
"  I  have  taken  it  myself,  although  I  con- 
fess to  some  consternation  at  your  re- 
ception of  the  annoimcement.  Still — it 
is  not  like  your  case.  I  never  cared  for 
you  when  you  were  a  doctor.  I  can't 
endure  doctors !  It  is  since  you  have 
become  an  artist  that  I  have  liked  you. 
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You  have  no  right  to  ask  me  to  marry 
anything  else." 

Sordello  threw  himself  moodily  on 
the  ground  again. 

"  You  are  very  unjust  as  usual,"  she 
■went  on.  "If  I  cared  for  the  artist 
more  than  for  the  man,  I  should  marry 
Pinxit.  He  is  certainly  a  better  artist 
than  you  are  ! " 

"  Had  him  there  !  "  said  the  master, 
impartially. 

"  It  is  a  mean,  imgenerous  thing  of  her 
to  say,"  said  the  mistress,  hotly.  "Pinx- 
it is  not  by  any  means " 

"  Do   stop   Avhere  you  are !     If  you 

once  get  to  running  on  Pinxit "     He 

did  not  finish  his  sentence,  for  the  girl 
was  again  speaking. 

"It  is  not  the  same  thing!  In  re- 
nouncing my  own  career  I  do  you  no 
injustice.  You  have  been  fond  of  me 
ever  since  I  was  three  feet  high.  Off 
the  stage,  or  on — it  made  no  difference 
to  you.  You  begged  and  implored  me 
to  marry  you,  and  give  it  all  up  as  much 
as  six  years  ago,  and  you  were  going  to 
cut  your  throat  when  I  would  not  con- 
sent." 

She  waited  as  Sordello  answered  her, 
his  back  still  turned. 

"  I  am  not  disappointed  because  you 
didn't  do  it  then,  and  as  for  doing  it 
now,  you  might  just  as  well  have  cut 
your  throat  as  send  such  a  letter  as  you 
sent  this  morning  !  " 

He  gave  her  one  swift  glance  over  his 
shoulder. 

"  A — ah  !  "  said  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  softly,  "  she  would  do  well  to 
consider.     If    he    can    look    like    that 


now 

"  These  things  work  by  contraries," 
said  the  master  of  the  house  ;  "  at  least 
that  has  been  my  experience  ! " 

"  True,"  she  answered,  with  compos- 
ure. 

"  My  dear,"  remonstrated  the  master 
of  the  house,  painting  diligently  all  the 
time,  "  how  often  have  I  tried  to  show 
you  that  lu  qiioque  is  not  wit?" 

But  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  not 
paying  attention. 

"  What  has  Sordello  done  now  ?  "  she 
murmured. 


"  I  am  not  as  bad  as  you  are  !  "  his 
cousin  was  saying,  angrily.  "  I  never  in 
my  Ufe  was  guilty  of  anything  so  hasty 
and  ill-considered.  Here,  immediately 
following  our  Tuesday  evening's  talk, 
you  go  and  straightway  give  up  a  posi- 
tion that  means  everything  to  you,  with- 
out ever  consulting  anybody  or " 

SordeUo  interrupted  her  with  what 
seemed  to  be  a  pertinent  question. 

"The  cases  are  entirely  different,"  she 
cried,  hotly.  "  Of  course  I  did  not  con- 
sult you.  With  me  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive. If  you  had  given  up  the  Essex 
position  for  the  sake  of  taking  a  studio 
in  the  city " 

He  made  a  gesture  of  impatient  re- 
pudiation. 

"  You  could  do  it,  if  you  wished,"  she 
answered,  "  and  as  for  this,  it  is  simply 
another  of  the  head-over-heels  perform- 
ances by  which  you  usually  have  decided 
the  momentous  questions  of  your  life." 

The  young  man  had  risen  slowly,  as 
she  was  speaking,  and  stood  looking 
down  at  her. 

"  Nonsense  ! "  she  returned,  in  answer 
to  what  he  now  said.  "  I  defy  you  to 
mention  a  single  occasion  when  you 
have  given  yourself  an  opportunity  for 
second  thought." 

A  startled  smile  lit  SordeUo's  face  ISie 
a  flash  and  was  gone  ;  then  with  an  odd 
mixture  of  triumph  and  indecision,  he 
put  his  hand  inside  of  his  coat  and  drew 
out  a  flat  Russia  leather  pocket-book ; 
selecting  from  it  an  oblong  yellow  en- 
velope he  threw  it  on  the  rock  beside 
her. 

"  A  letter  ?  "  She  Hfted  it  very  close 
to  her  eyes  to  read  the  address,  but  sud- 
denly dropped  it  on  the  rock  again. 
"  Your  resignation  ?  And  you  have  not 
sent  it !  " 

"  He  has  played  an  ace ! "  said  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  sitting  up  straight  on 
his  camp-stool,  and  swelling  with  satis- 
faction. 

"  I  told  you  he  wasn't  in  earnest,"  said 
his  wife. 

"  He  looks  as  if  he  were  not ! "  said 
the  master,  ii-onically.  "What  a  pity 
that  the  more  furious  he  gets  the  more 
softly  he  talks." 

For  Sordello,  self-convicted  of  tem- 
porizing, was  trying  apparently  to  re- 
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store  the  balance  of  disparagement  by  a 
little  recrimination. 

"  No  real  faith  in  you  !  No  aflfec- 
tion !"  cried  the  girl,  at  last.  "  Harold, 
have  I  not  set  aside  my  ambition,  thrown 
away  years  of  preparation,  and  an  almost 
absolute  certainty  of  success,  for  your 
sake  ?  What  better  proof  of  faith  and 
aflfection  could  you  have?  Am  I  not 
willing  to  go  and  live  in  Essex  ?  " 

His  answer  was  manifestly  satisfactoiy 
to  himself  alone,  for  his  cousin  contin- 
ued, defensively : 

"  I  know  you  don't  ask  me  to  go  there. 
Neither  do  you  wish  me,  as  you  say,  to 
give  up  my  profession.  But  you  cer- 
tainly must  see  that  as  matters  are  you 
leave  me  no  choice." 

Sordello  answered,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

"And  why  should  I  defer  to  your 
judgment  ?  "  replied  she,  with  increasing 
impatience.  "  Has  it  ever  proved  to  be 
so  much  superior  to  my  own  ?  Look  at 
your  opposition  to  my  studying  for  the 
stage." 

Sordello  remonstrated  energetically. 

"  To  be  sure  you  came  around,"  she 
said,  scornfully.  "But  who  doesn't 
come  around  when  success  is  before 
him  to  justify  it  ?  You  make  as  much  of 
that  as  if  you  had  stood  by  me  when 
everything  looked  ugly  and  uncertain. 
Did  I  wait  for  you  to  succeed  before 
giving  you  a  word  of  encouragement  ? 
Am  I  not  willing  to  sacrifice  everything 
to  your  advancement  ?  " 

Bordello's  handsome  face  was  begin- 
ning to  look  sulky. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  bring  money 
into  the  discussion ! "  she  repUed,  wearily, 
in  answer  to  some  short  and  manifestly 
practical  suggestions.  "  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  money." 

"She  knows  very  well  that  it  is  a 
question  of  money,"  said  the  master  of 
the  house.  "If  he  goes  back  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  is  once  recon- 
ciled with  that  artist-hating  old  father 
of  his,  matters  will  be  smooth  enough." 

Sordello  had  himself,  probably,  said 
something  of  the  same  kind,  for  his 
cousin  answered : 

"  But  I  tell  you  there  is  no  need  for 


you  to  go  back  to  medicine.  You  can 
either  come  and  live  with  mamma  and 
me  in  the  city " 

With  a  gesture  of  patient  despair, 
Sordello  commenced  what  seemed  to  be 
another  labored  exposition. 

"  That  is  the  way  you  look  at  things," 
said  the  girl.  "But  as  far  as  money 
goes,  you  have  as  good  a  right  to  what  I 
earn  as  I  have.  Didn't  your  father  pay 
the  expenses  of  all  my  prepai'ations  for 
the  stage?" 

He  smiled  but  did  not  seem  convinced. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  she  said,  "  let 
mamma  and  me  come  to  Essex." 

Again  he  shook  his  head,  and  count- 
ing off  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  with 
the  forefinger  of  his  right,  began  a  reck- 
oning in  detail 

"  But  I  can  do  without  those  things," 
said  the  girl,  almost  pleadingly.  "  Where 
did  you  ever  see  people  who  Uved  in 
greater  simplicity  than  did  mamma  and 
I  while  I  was  studying?  And  we  were 
cheerful  and  gay ;  there  was  never  a 
happier  house  than  ours." 

SordeUo  looked'  puzzled ;  so  did  the 
master  of  the  house. 

"  I  thought  simplicity  did  not  agree 
with  her,"  he  whispered.  "  I  do  not  un- 
derstand." 

"  Men  never  do  ! "  returned  his  wife. 

"  Oh,  but  there  are  different  kinds  of 
simplicity,"  said  the  girl,  ingenuously. 
"Now  an  artistic  simplicity  is  one  thing, 
but  a  medical  simplicity  " — she  shud- 
dered— "  is  quite  another !  Don't  send 
the  letter ! " 

Sordello  turned  away  and  walked  a 
short  distance  down  the  hill,  as  if  search- 
ing for  a  spot  wherein  to  think  his  own 
thoughts  impartially,  uninfluenced  by 
her  presence.  Then,  with  renewed  de- 
cision of  manner,  he  returned  and  said 
his  say  without  interruption. 

"  It  amounts  to  this,  then — "  she  re- 
plied, at  last — "  that  you  utterly  refuse 
to  recognize  any  third  course,  and  insist 
upon  reducing  matters  to  a  situation  in 
which  you  leave  me  no  alternative  be- 
tween either  unnecessarily  ruining  your 
artistic  career,  or  sacrificing  my  own.  Of 
course  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  accept 
the  latter.  I  made  this  clear  to  you  the 
other  day." 
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"A  pretty  way  to  make  sacrifices," 
growled  the  master  of  the  house.  "If 
she  is  going  to  do  it,  why  doesn't  she  do 
it  pleasantly  ?  " 

The  mistress  made  no  verbal  reply, 
but  taking  out  a  small  note-book  labelled 
Sauce  for  the  Goose,  she  entered  this 
speech  with  the  date,  and  then  turned 
her  attention  elsewhere. 

"You  might  as  well  acknowledge," 
the  girl  was  saying,  "that  the  person 
who  lacks  faith  in  you  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  yourself.  As  long  as  there 
is  firm  grotmd  beneath  your  feet,  you 
swim  beautifully,  but  you  will  never 
venture  a  stroke  beyond  your  depth. 
It  is  just  as  it  used  to  be  when  we 
were  children.  I  could  always  '  stump ' 
you,  Harold." 

Sordello  threw  up  his  head,  and  spoke 
from  a  haughty  distance. 

"I  never  used  to  do  foolhardy  things 
one  minute  and  have  to  back  out  of  them 
the  next,"  she  answered.  "Never  !  "  but 
there  was  in  this  "  never  "  a  perceptible 
tremor  of  uncertainty. 

Sordello  answered,  looking  at  her 
keenly. 

"  I  do  not  regard  mari'yingyou  in  the 
same  way  I  should  playing  the  game  of 
'  foUow  my  leader,'  "  she  said.  "  For  one 
thing,  you  never  were  the  leader ;  for 
another " 

Again  Sordello  interrupted  her,  the 
boyish  pride  in  his  expression  hardening 
into  resentment. 

"  I  have  not  made  a  frivolous,  hasty 
decision,"  returned  she,  passionately. 
"  I  have  been  thinking  of  doing  this  for 
weeks.  And  as  for  the  mortification  of 
retracting  it,  and  begging  to  be  taken 
back  again,  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to 
show  you  that  no  such  retraction  will  be 
needful !  "  She  drew  an  envelope  from 
her  pocket  and  threw  it  down,  a  square 
of  white,  on  top  of  the  long  yellow  one 


that  Sordello  had  left  lying  upon  the 
stone. 

"  She  has  trumped  that  ace  ! "  ex- 
claimed the  mistress  of  the  house,  tri- 
umphantly. 

"  Bah  !  You  might  have  known  it," 
said  the  master. 

Sordello  and  his  cousin  seemed  to 
be  dumfounded ;  they  looked  at  the 
letters  and  then  at  each  other,  a  long 
incredulous  gaze.  Their  little  storm  of 
ill-temper  and  resentment  had  cleared 
the  atmosphere.  The  girl  began  to 
laugh.  It  rippled  out  at  first  in  an  irre- 
pressible little  gush,  followed  by  another 
and  then  another.  Everything  awoke 
with  it,  and  the  sleepy  noon-day  woods 
were  suddenly  filled  with  the  jocimd 
gurgle  of  birds  and  the  joyous  tinkle  of 
clear  brown  streamlets.  The  contagion 
of  laughter  overcame  them  all,  the  mas- 
ter and  mistress  joiuiag  discreetly  from 
a  distance,  while  Sordello,  ruefully  at 
first,  apologetically  afterward,  finally 
gave  way  to  it  with  pui-e  boyish  aban- 
don. Seizing  his  cousin  about  the  waist, 
he  whirled  her  from  her  seat,  and  hand 
in  hand  together  they  raced  down  the 
hiU,  the  peals  of  their  mirth  returning 
more  and  more  faintly  to  the  astonished 
spectators,  who,  caught  in  the  vortex  of 
irresistible  merriment,  now  found  them- 
selves stranded,  wiping  their  eyes.      ** 

"  Well — but — "  hesitated  the  master 
of  the  house.     "  How  did  it  end  ?  " 

His  wife  looked  at  him  in  dismay. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  she  faltered. 

"I've  got  her  sketched  in,  anyhow," 
he  said,  complacently. 

"  You  will  be  ia  honor  bound  to  give 
it  to  them  for  a  wedding  present." 

"  Hum  ! "  said  the  master,  who  strong- 
ly objected  to  giving  away  his  sketches, 
"I  am  very  uncertain  as  to  its  ever  be- 
ing called  for.  Maniage  is  by  no  means 
an  inevitable  conclusion." 
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Greenwich  Palace,  where  Shakespearb  Acted  before   Queen  Elizabeth  in   1594. 
(From  an  engraving  by  Basire,  published  in  1767.) 


SHAKESPEARE   AS   AN   ACTOR. 
By  Alexander  Cargill. 


Shakespeare's  Arms. 


HOW  rarely  do 
we  think  of 
Shakespeare 
as  an  actor!  And 
yet,  contemplating 
the  theme  from  a 
purely  biographi- 
cal point  of  view, 
by  the  aid  of  assur- 
ed data,  quite  as 
much  is  known  of 
the  facts  of  Shake- 
speare's career  as  a 
wearer  of  the  sock  and  buskin  as  of  his 
colossal  work  of  authorship.  In  Sonnet 
ex.,  Shakespeare,  referring,  as  some  as- 
tute critics  imagine,  to  his  histrionic  ex- 
periences, is  supposed  thus  to  lament  of 
himself  : 

Alas,  'tis  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there, 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view." 

Whether  the  regretful  reference  be  right- 
ly or  wi'ongly  interpreted,  is  it  too  much 
to  say  that  the  profoundly  interesting 
questions  connected  with  Shakespeare's 
stage  life  have  had  too  little  attention 
from  the  generations  of  students  of  his 
works  ? 

In  his  twenty-second  year,  as  all  ac- 
counts agree,  Shakespeare  began  the  se- 
rious business  of  life,  and  that  in  one  of 
the  most  menial  and  unlikely  capacities. 
If,  hitherto,  he  had  been  foolish  enough 


to  entertain,  as  young  fanciful  fellows 
sometimes  do,  any  notion  of  attaching 
himself  to  a  theatre  in  the  capacity  of 
actor  so  soon  as  he  arrived  in  London, 
then  he  must  have  been  woftdly,  rudely 
disappointed.  The  very  doors  of  the 
place  were,  so  to  speak,  shut  against  him 
at  first ;  and  so  he  had  for  a  time  to  pick 
up  a  livelihood  as  a  horse-holder  outside. 
And  yet,  how  weU  and  admirably  he 
acquitted  himself  in  the  circumstances  ! 
In  a  manuscript  note  preserved  in  the 
University  Library,  Edinburgh,  and  writ- 
ten, according  to  Mr.  HaUiwell-Phillipps, 
about  the  year  1748,  there  is  the  follow- 
ing reference  to  young  Shakespeare's 
first  employment  on  coming  to  London : 

Sir  William  Davenant,  who  has  been  called 
a  natural  son  of  our  author,  used  to  tell  the 
following  whimsical  story  of  him  :  Shakespeare, 
when  he  first  came  from  the  country  to  the 
playhouse,  was  not  admitted  to  act ;  but  as  it 
was  then  the  custom  for  the  people  of  fashion 
to  come  on  horseback  to  entertainments  of  all 
kinds,  it  was  Shakespeare's  employment  for  a 
time,  with  several  other  poor  boys  belonging  to 
the  company,  to  hold  the  horses  and  take  care 
of  them  during  the  representation.  By  his 
dexterity  and  care  he  soon  got  a  great  deal  of 
business  in  this  way,  and  was  personally  known 
to  most  of  the  quality  that  frequented  the  house; 
insomuch  that,  being  obliged,  before  he  was 
taken  into  a  higher  and  more  honorable  em- 
ployment within  doors,  to  train  up  boys  to  as- 
sist him,  it  became  long  afterward  a  usual  way 
among  them  to  recommend  themselves  by  say- 
ing that  they  were  Sliakespeare's  boys. 
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In  another  account,  traceable  to  the 
same  authority,  but  which  has  the  ad- 
ditional value  of  having  the  endorsement 
of  Betterton  the  actor,  it  is  stated  of 
Shakespeare's  first  connection  with  the 
theatre  that : 

Wheu  lie  came  to  London  he  was  without 
money  and  friends,  and  being  a  stranger,  he 
knew  not  to  whom  to  apply,  nor  by  what  means 
to  support  himself.  At  that  time,  coaches  not 
being  iniise,  and  as  gentlemen  were  accustomed 
to  ride  to  the  playhouse,  Shakespeare,  driven  to 
the  last  necessity,  went  to  the  playhouse  door 
and  pick'd  up  a  little  money  by  taking  care  of 
the  gentlemen's  horses  who  came  to  the  play. 
He  became  eminent  even  in  that  profession,  and 
was  taken  notice  of  for  his  skill  and  diligence 
in  it :  he  had  soon  more  business  than  he  him- 
self conld  manage,  and  at  last  hired  boys  under 


Inside  of  the  Red   Bull  Playhouse,  said  to  have  been  the 
theatre  where  Shakespeare  held  gentlemen's  horses. 

(Reproduced  by  permlnHion  from  the  collection  of  Henry 
Irving,  Kwi.) 

him,  wlio  were  known  by  tlie  name  of  Shake- 
speare's boys.  Some  of  the  players,  accidentally 
conversing  with  him,  found  him  so  acute  and 
master  of  so  fine  a  conversation  that,   struck 


therewith,  they  recommended  him  to  the  house, 
in  which  he  was  first  admitted  in  a  very  low 
station,  but  he  did  not  remain  long  so,  for  he 
soon  distinguished  himself,  if  not  as  an  ex- 
traordinary actor,  at  least  as  a  fine  writer. 

-  If  Shakespeare  began  his  theatrical 
career  in  these  somewhat  depressing  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  seem,  however, 
according  to  these  well-approved  ver- 
sions of  its  beginning,  that  he  made  the 
very  best  of  his  lot,  leading  as  the  effort 
did  to  great  and  glorious  consequences. 
From  the  very  outset  of  his  remarkable 
London  Ufe,  that  shrewd  good-sense 
which  is  not  infrequently  aHied  to  the 
loftiest  genius  was  a  pre-eminent  qual- 
ity of  Shakespeare's  character,  "Wliat- 
ever  faults  he  may  have  committed  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  he  now  began  to  can- 
cel, so  far  as  that  could  be  done,  by 
assiduous  industry  and  exemplary  con- 
duct, which,  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances, do  him  no  little  credit. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  at  what 
London  theatre  Shakespeare  began  his 
legitimate  connection  with  the  stage. 
At  all  events,  there  is  no  authentic 
record  of  the  fact  extant.  Tradition 
has,  however,  assigned  the  honor  of  this 
rare  distinction  to  the  Bed  BullJPlay- 
house,  which  stood  on  a  plot  of  ground, 
foi-merly  called  the  Bed  Bull  Yard,  near 
the  upper  end  of  St.  John's  Street,  Cler- 
kenweU.  But  the  probabHity  is  that 
it  was  at  the  Cvirtain  Theatre  "in  the 
Moorefieldes"  where  he  first  began  his 
histrionic  career.  This  place  of  enter- 
tainment and  "the  Theatre,"  as  Bur- 
badge's  place  was  distinctively  named, 
were  the  only  two  theatres  in  the  city 
proper  when  young  Shakespeare  first  ar- 
rived in  London,  and  were  both  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames.  It  was 
against  these  two  theatres  especially 
that  the  Puritanical  writers  of  the  day 
hurled  their  bolts  of  denunciation.  They 
were  both  the  prominent  objects  of  their 
wrath  and  invective,  and  suffered,  so 
far  as  language  could  afflict  them,  copi- 
ous floods  of  furious  abuse.*     It  was  to 

♦  Such  passftRcs  nro  found  in  Northbrooke'a  Trentise 
(16T7-78)  in  a  dialoKUo  between  Youth  and  Ape  ;  and  in  a 
letter  adiircKKod  to  Sir  FninciH  Wulsinghain,  Secretary  to 
Queen  Eliziibeth,  and  dated  January  15,  168(5  (Harleian 
MSS.  No.  286),  the  writer  (name  unknown)  dwells  on  the 
great  number  of  actors  at  that  time  performing  in  the  city 
of  London,  and  deplores  the  fact  that  they  not  only  i)layed 
every  day  in  the  week,  but  also  on  Sundays.     He  says  : — 

"The  daylic  abuse  of  Stage  Playes  is  such  an  offence  to 
the  godlie.  and  so  great  a  hindrance  to  the  gos]>cll,  as  th« 
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an  institution  thus  anathematized  that 
yovmg  Shakespeare  found  liimself  ad- 
mitted. But  whether  it  was  actually  on 
(or  behind)  the  stage  of  the  Curtain 
Theatre,  or  of  the  Red  Bull  Playhouse, 
that  he  made  his  first  acquaintance  with 
the  appurtenances  of  the  actor's  call- 
ing, to  which  he  now  aspired,  no  direct 
evidence  is  known  to  exist. 

If  we  ai'e  to  credit  the  testimony  (con- 


A  Puritan  of  Shakespeare's  Time  (William  Prynne). 

sidered,  it  may  be  said,  of  no  great  val- 
ue by  the  eminent  Shakespearian  biogra- 
pher and  critic,  Mr.  HaUiwell-Phillipps) 
of  a  writer  in  the  London  Chronicle  of 
1769,  then  Shakespeare's  right  of  admis- 
sion to  the  boards  of  the  theatre  rested, 
at  first,  on  no  exceptional,  personal  rec- 

papists  do  exceedinglie  rejoyce  at  the  bleamish  thereof,  and 
not  without  cause :  for  every  day  in  the  weake  the  Players 
billes  are  sett  up  in  sondry  places  of  the  citie,  some  in  the 
name  of  her  Majesties  menne,  some  the  Earl  of  Leicester  ; 
some  the  K.  of  Oxford,  the  Lo.  Admyralles  and  divers  others : 
so  that  when  the  Belles  tole  to  the  Lectorer,  the  trumpets 
sound  to  the  St.iges,  whereat  the  wicked  Faction  of  Rome 
laugheth  for  joye,  while  the  godlie  weep  for  sorrow — Woe 
is  me !  the  Playe  houses  are  pesteretl  when  the  churches 
are  naked  :  at  the  one  it  is  not  possible  to  gett  a  place,  at  the 
other  voyd  seates  are  plentie.  The  profaning  of  the  Sab- 
bath is  redressed,  but  as  badde  a  custom  rotayned,  and  yet 
still  our  long  sufferyng  God  forbayreth  to  punish.  It  is  a 
wofuU  sight  to  see  two  hundred  proud-.  Players  gitt  in  their 
fiilkes,  where  five  hundred  poore  people  sterve  in  the  streets. 
But  yf  needs  this  mischief  mu-st  be  toUerated  whereat,  no 
doubt,  the  highest  frowneth,  yet  for  God's  sake.  Sir,  lett 
every  stage  in  London  pay  a  weakely  pentiou  to  the  pore, 
that  ex  hoe  malo proreniat  aliqitoii  bonnni:  but  it  were 
rayther  to  be  wished  that  Players  might  be  used  as  Apollo 
did  his  laughing — semelinanno  **♦***_  Nowe 
mae  ',hinkes,  I  see  yonr  Honour  smyle  and  saye  to  your- 
self, these  things  are  fitter  for  the  pulpitt  than  a  Sonldier's 
pcnne  ;  but  God  who  scarclieth  the  hart  and  reynes,  know- 
e*^h  that  I  write  not  hypocritically,  but  from  the  wearie  sor- 
row of  my  soul." 


ommendation.  This  writer  says  :  "  His 
first  admission  into  the  playhouse  wa» 
suitable  to  his  appearance ;  a  stranger, 
and  ignorant  of  the  art,  he  was  glad  to 
be  taken  into  the  company  in  a  very 
mean  rank ;  nor  did  his  performance 
recommend  him  to  any  distinguished 
notice."  In  a  different  tone  Aubrey 
writes  of  him  :  "  This  Wm.  being  in- 
clined naturally  to  poetry  and  acting 
came  to  London,  and  was  an  actor  at 
one  of  the  playhouses,  and  did  act  ex- 
ceedingly well.  .  .  .  He  began  early 
to  make  essayes  at  dramatique  poetry, 
which  at  that  time  was  very  lowe,  and 
his  playes  took  well.  He  was  a  hand- 
some and  well-shap'd  man,  very  good 
company,"  etc.,  etc.  The  "very  mean 
rank  "  referred  to  in  the  former  quota- 
tion would,  however,  be  probably  sug- 
gestive of  the  tradition  which  assigns  to 
Shakespeare  the  humble,  but — to  him — 
very  useful,  part  of  prompter's  assistant 
as  his  first  direct  connection  with  the 
stage  ;  while  Aubrey's  compliment  as  to 
his  acting  "exceedingly  well"  referred 
evidently  to  a  later  period  of  the  di*ama- 
tist's  career. 

But  whatever  claims  on  piu'ely  per- 
sonal grotmds  Shakespeare  may  have 
had,  by  virtue  of  which  he  sought,  in 
any  capacity,  an  admission  to  the  stage, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  having  once  se- 
cured his  footing,  his  progress  was  mai-- 
vellously  rapid.  And  although  for  near- 
ly five  years — between  1587  and  1592 — 
his  London  life  presents  almost  a  blank 
to  us,  yielding  not  a  particle  of  trust- 
worthy fact  as  to  his  doings,  in  the  lat- 
ter year  we  find  him  rising  on  the  hori- 
zon, attracting  considerable  notice,  at 
least  as  a  popular  dramatist.  It  is  a 
most  suggestive  question.  How  was 
young  Shakespeare  employed  in  the  in- 
terval of  those  years  ?  The  remarkable 
evidence  of  his  fellow-dramatist,  Robert 
Greene,  is  conclusive,  at  least  with  regard 
to  one  point.  Shakespeare  certainly 
could  not  have  eaten  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness :  How  was  "  an  absolute  Johannes 
Factotum  "  able  to  do  that  ?  According 
to  Mr.  HaUiwell-PhiUipps,  "this  inter- 
val must  have  been  the  chief  period  of 
Shakespeare's  literary  education.  Re- 
moved prematurely  from  school ;  resid- 
ing with  illiterate  relatives  in  a  bookless 
neighborhood ;  thrown  into  the  midst 
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of  occupations  adverse  to  scholastic  prog- 
ress— it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  when 
he  first  left  Stratford,  he  was  not  all 
but  destitute  of  poKshed  accomplish- 
ments. .  .  .  After  he  had  once, 
however,  gained  a  footing  in  London,  he 
would  have  been  placed  under  different 
conditions."  And  we  may  be  well  as- 
sured that  he  made  the  most  of  such 
conditions.  In  addition  to  the  literary 
advantages  of  his  new  associations,  it 
may  be  supposed  that,  while  fulfilling 
his  other  engagements,  whether  as  a 
clever  playwright  or  as  an  actor  who 
was  now  acquiring  a  social  if  not  a  pro- 
fessional distinction,  Shakespeare  must 
have  been  carefully'  schooling  himself  to 
acquire  proficiency  in  the  latter  capac- 
ity. For,  as  yet,  in  so  brief  an  interval, 
he  could  scarcely  have  discovered  of  him- 
seK  that  he  was  to  earn  such  a  degree 
of  fame  and  fortune  as  a  dramatist  as 
to  warrant  him  to  forego  almost  wholly 
his  dependence  on  the  actor's  avoca- 
tion. 

The  extraordinary  testimony  to  the 
personal  character  of  the  rising  author- 
actor  left  on  record  in  Robert  Greene's 
rancorous  pamphlet,  "  A  Groat's  Worth 
of  Wit,"  bears  so  directly  on  this  period 
of  his  career,  and  is  of  itself  so  valuable, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  omit,  in  a  sketch 
like  the  present,  the  well-known  refer- 
ence and  the  singular  sequel  to  it.  Be- 
sides, it  is  an  especially  important  testi- 
mony, as  in  the  pamphlet  in  question 
not  only  is  the  earUest  authentic  notice  of 
Shakespeare's  London  career  to  be  found, 
but  likewise  the  first  discovered  quota- 
tion from  the  works  which  he  had  al- 
ready written.  The  date  of  "  A  Groat's 
Worth  of  Wit  Bought  with  a  Million  of 
Repentance  "  is  1592,  and  it  was  written 
by  Greene  almost  immediately  before  his 
death.  This  third-rate  dramatist  and 
first-rate  profligate,  broken  down  prema- 
turely by  a  life  of  wantonness,  would  seem 
to  have  penned  this  death-bed  tract  as  a 
warning  to  others,  specially  singling  out 
those  who  had  been  his  boon  associates, 
among  whom  were  Peele,  Marlowe,  and 
Lodge.  With  the  horror  of  death  in 
view,  the  wretched  author,  bewaiUng  his 
own  pitiful  career,  urges  his  fi-iends  to 
profit  by  his  example  and  relinquish 
the  thankless  labor  of  catering  for  the 
theatre.     After  describing  the  players 


as  puppets  speaking  from  the  mouths  of 
the  dramatists,  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

Is  it  not  strange  that  I,  to  whome  they  all  have 
beene  beholding,  is  it  not  like  that  you,  to  whome 
they  all  have  beene  beholding  shall  (were  ye  in 
that  case  that  I  am  now)  be  both  at  once  of 
them  forsaken  ?  Yes,  trust  them  not ;  for  there 
is  an  upstart  crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers, 
that  with  his  Tigefs  heart  icrajyped  in  a  Play- 
er's hide  ["O  tiger's  heart,  wrapped  in  a 
woman's  hide!" — see  third  part  of  "Henry  the 
Sixth  "]  siipposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bumbast 
out  a  blanke  verse  as  the  best  of  you  ;  and  being 
an  absolute  Johannes  fae  totutn,  is  in  his  own 
conceit  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  countie. 

The  libellous  reference  to  Shakespeare 
in  this  passage  is  unmistakable.  The 
sequel  to  it  possesses  scarcely  less  im- 
portant personal  interest.  Henrie 
Chettle,  the  publisher  of  Greene's  scur- 
rilous pamphlet,  writes,  three  months 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : 

About  three  moneths  since  died  M.  Robert 
Greene,  leaving  many  papers  in  sundry  booke 
sellers  hands,  among  other  his  Groatsworth  of 
Wit,  in  which  a  letter,  written  to  divers  play 
makers,  is  offensively  by  one  or  tw«»  of  them 
taken  ;  and  because  on  the  dead  they  cannot 
be  avenged,  they  wilfullie  forge  in  their  con- 
ceites  a  living  author  ;  and  after  tossing  it  two 
and  fro,  no  remedy  but  it  must  light  on  me. 
How  I  have  all  the  time  of  my  conversing  in 
printing  hindered  the  bitter  inveying  against 
schoUars,  it  hath  been  very  well  knowne  ;  and 
how  in  that  I  dealt,  I  can  sufficiently  proove. 
With  neither  of  them  tliat  take  offence  was  I 
acquainted,  and  with  one  of  them  I  care  not  if 
I  never  be.  The  other,  whome  at  that  time  I 
did  not  so  much  spare  as  since  I  wish  I  had, 
for  that,  as  I  have  moderated  the  heateof  living 
writers,  and  might  have  usde  my  owne  discre- 
tion (especially  in  such  a  case),  the  author  bee- 
ing  dead,  that  I  did  not  I  am  as  sory  as  if  the 
originall  fault  had  beene  my  fault,  because  my 
self  hare  seene  his  demeanor  no  lesse  civill  than  he 
exelent  in  ths  qualitie  he  pi'ofesses :  besides,  di- 
vers of  worship  have  reported  his  tipnghtnes  of 
dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty,  and  his  face- 
timis  grace  in  writing,  tJuit  appi'oorcs  his  art* 

Thus,  in  a  few  lines,  the  whole  his- 
tory, or  what  is  likely  ever  to  be  known 
of  it,  of  this  early  period  of  Shakespeare's 
connection  with  the  stage  is  curiously 
summarized.  His  very  name  is  be- 
mocked  and  travestied.     But  although 

*  The  I'rofiiec  to  "  Kin<MlBrt.'«  nroaine.  Coiitoining 
fluo  ApparitlDiix,  with  their  Tnuoctives  aKniiiht  uhiiRcs 
raigiiiiig.  Deliuered  !>>•  sctiorall  (Ihoi^tH  unto  him  to  bo 
l>iil)liHhl.  after  Piers  Penilcswi  Post  hml  refuseii  tlio  car- 
riage.— rnuitalnniiliiu.— by  H.  C.  Imprinted  at  London 
for  William  Wright."  [This  intereHtingworl<  Ih  undated, 
but  it  was  en(ere<l  nt  Stiilionert,'  )Inll  on  Oocomber  8,  1692.1 
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Greenes  spiteful 
reference  to  it 
\Tould  seem,  on  the 
face  of  it,  to  have 
been  prompted  by  a 
fit  of  sour,  feeble- 
minded jealousy, 
and  that,  too,  by  a 
writer  who  must 
have  seen  a  good 
deal  in  the  new  auth- 
or's work  and  con- 
duct to  contrast 
markedly  with  his 
own,  it,  neverthe- 
less, is  most  note- 
worthy and  valuable 
as  indicating  that 
Shakespeare  was 
now  thoroughly  ap- 
proving himself  in 
that  double  capacity 
of  player  and  di'am- 
atist,  to  meet  whose 
demands  he  would 
now,  in  all  human 
probability,  put 
forth  the  best  vigor 
belonging  to  this 
period  of  his  early 
manhood. 

But  at  length 
Shakespeare  comes 
to  the  front  with  the 
sterling  stamp  of 
genius  denoting  his 
power  and  worth  in 

all  his  imdertaken  work.  As  a  dramatist 
he  had,  by  December,  1594,  and  ere  he 
was  yet  thii-ty-two  years  of  age,  written 
no  fewer  than  twelve  original  plays,  in 
addition,  probably,  to  much  writing  in 
the  way  of  collaborating  or  remodelling 
pieces  for  the  stage  for  such  playwrights 
as  Peele,  Nash,  and  others.  To  what 
extent  he  assisted  the  latter  will  likely 
never  be  known.  As  a  poet  he  had  won 
signal  distinction  with  his  "Venus  and 
Adonis  "  and  his  "  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  the 
dedication  of  the  former  to  the  young 
Earl  of  Southampton  winning  him  the 
strong  personal  regard  of  that  noble- 
man, and  also,  probably,  the  favorable 
notice  of  many  of  the  highest  in  the 
land.  His  name  now  became  well  and 
widely  known  ;  his  work  increased  rap- 
idly in  all  those  ways  which  lead  to  suc- 


Queen  Elizabeth. 

cess  and  renovm,  and  the  man  himself 
as  author,  and  probably  as  an  actor  like- 
wise, was  now  favorably  recommend- 
ed to  the  court.  And  in  the  last  con- 
nection we  meet  with  an  extraordinary 
fact.  The  earliest  definite  notice  of 
Shakespeare's  appearance  on  any  stage  is, 
according  to  the  high  authority  of 
Mr.  HaUiwell-PhiHipps,  "  one  in  which  he 
is  recorded  as  having  been  a  player  in 
two  comedies  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
Greenwich  Palace  in  December,  1594." 
This  fact  is  established  by  the  following 
entry  in  the  manuscript  accounts  of  the 
Treasiu-er  of  the  Chamber : 

to  William  Kempe,  William  Shakespeare  and 
Richard  Burbadge,  servantesto  the  Lord  Cham- 
berleyne,  upon  the  Councelles  Warrant  dated  at 
Whitehall  xv  to  Marcij  1594,  for  two  several 
comedies  or  enterludes  shewed  by  them  before 
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her  Majestie  in  Christmas  time  laste  paste,  viz. 
upon  S'  Stephens  days  and  Innocentes  days 
xiii.  li.  vj.  a.  viij.  d.,  and  by  waye  of  her 
Majesties  rewarde  vj.  li.  xiij.  s.  viij.  d.,  in  all 
XX  U.  [The  court  was  then  at  Whitehall] 
For  making  ready  at  Grenewich  for  the  Qu. 
Majestie  against  her  Highness  coming  thether, 
by  the  space  of  viij  dayes  mense  Decembr. . 
1594,  as  appeareth  by  a  bill  signed  by  the  Lord 
Chamberleyne  viij.  U.  xiii.  s.  iiij  d.  (MS. 
Ibid.).  To  Tho:  Sheffielde,  under-Keaper  of  her 
Majesties  House  at  Grenewich  for  thallowaunce 
of  viij  labourers  there  three  severall  nightes,  at 
xij  d.  the  man,  by  reason  it  was  night-woorke, 
for  making  cleane  the  greate  chamber,  the 
Presence,  the  galleries  and  clossettes,  mense 
Decembr  1594  xxiiij  s.  (MS.  Ibid.). 

La  view  of  such  an  important  piece  of 
evidence  as  this  document  supplies,  it 
would  seem,  from  the  mere  fact  that 
Shakespeare  was  selected  along  with 
others,  including  such  excellent  expo- 
nents of  the  art  as  Kempe  and  Burbadge, 
that  he  had,  previous  to  this  noteworthy'' 
engagement  to  play  before  Queen  EHza- 
beth  at  Greenwich  Palace,  distinguished 
himself  as  an  actor.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  her  maj  esty  might  have  desired  to  see 
for  herself  something  of  the  qualities  of 
one  of  her  subjects  who,  she  was  probably 
well  aware,  had  already  acquired  consid- 
erable reputation,  and  who,  she  may  have 
reflected,  was  destined  by  the  exercise 
of  his  surpassing  powers,  of  which  he 
had  given  substantial  evidence,  to  add 
undying  lustre  to  the  period  of  her  reign. 
But  it  is  most  imhkely  that  so  shrewd 
a  man  of  the  world  as  Shakespeare  was 
withal  would  have  jeopardized  his  char- 
acter by  appearing  in  sock  and  buskin 
before  the  royal  presence,  without  being 
well  assured  and  confident  of  his  per- 
fect ability  to  do  so  creditably.  Thus  it 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  now, 
when  he  was  to  receive  so  signal  a  mark 
of  his  queen's  favor,  he  had  passed  from 
the  ranks  of  the  mere  dilettanti,  had  won 
his  spurs  as  an  actor,  and,  in  fact,  was 
considered  to  be  in  that  capacity  of  little 
less  consequence  than  Kempe  or  Bur- 
badge,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  large 
body  of  actors  then  playing  in  the  me- 
tropoUs.  From  the  foregoing  record  of 
•  his  engagement  as  an  actor,  it  is  deeply 
interesting,  therefore,  to  discover  Shake- 
speare, in  the  first  genuine  glimpse  we 
get  of  his  career,  moving  in  these  courtly 
environments.  Unfortimately  there  is 
nothing  to  show  what  part  or  parts  he 


undertook  in  the  "two  several  come- 
dies or  enterludes  "  that  were  played  be- 
fore Queen  Elizabeth  on  this  historic 
occasion. 

So  little  is  known  of  Shakespeare's 
personality  that  it  were  absurd  to  hazard 
any  opinion  with  respect  to,  at  least,  his 
physical  fitness  for  a  histrionic  career. 
That  he  was  of  a  fair  presence,  and  pos- 
sessed of  an  abundance  of  natural  vigor, 
is  a  not  unreasonable  assumption,  espe- 
cially when  his  likeness,  as  represented  in 
the  Droeshout  copy,  is  studied  for  a  little. 
Such  a  picture  of  the  poet,  as  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  appeared  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  year,  suggests  a  physiognomy 
which  is  happily  in  keeping  with  the  idea 
as  to  what  the  appearance  of  a  great 
original  writer  should  be.  Extraordinary 
force,  mental  and  physical,  strikes  one 
as  beiug  the  prominent  feature  of  the 
man  Shakespeare,  indicated  by  the  Droes- 
hout Hkeness ;  and  thus,  the  authenticity 
of  his  portrait  being  admitted,  the  popu- 
lar ideal  with  regard  to  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  dramatist  is  in  no 
danger  of  ever  being  destroyed.  But  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  his  fitness, 
so  far  as  physique  was  concerned,  was  in 
every  respect  adequate  to  the  circiun- 
stances  of  the  actor's  profession.  The 
tradition  that  he  was  lame  would,  indeed, 
preclude  the  possibility  of  his  sustain- 
ing, with  such  an  infirmity,  almost  any 
character  on  the  stage.  In  the  character 
of  Old  Adam,  however,  the  faithful  and 
tried  servant  of  Sir  Eoivland  de  Bois 
and,  latterly,  of  his  cruel  and  unscrupu- 
lous son  Oliver,  in  the  sylvan  play  "  As 
You  Like  It,"  it  is  but  fair  to  admit  that 
such  a  part  would  naturally  submit  itself 
for  performance  more  readily  by  a  lame 
actor.  A  frail  and  halting  gait  would 
have,  in  a  measure,  to  be  assmnedby  any 
player  essaying  the  part  of  the  old, 
weakly  servant.  Might  it  not  have  been 
from  this  veiy  circumstance  that  the 
tradition  as  to  Shakespeare's  lameness 
originated  ?  The  drama  of  "  As  You 
Like  It "  became  at  once,  on  its  appear- 
ance in  1599,  a  favorite  with  the  frequent- 
ers of  the  Globe  Theatre,  who,  seeing 
Shakespeare  in  the  pathetic  part  of  Old 
Adam,  limping  faithfully  along  after  his 
new-found  master,  Orlando — since  Oliver 
had  discarded  him — might  somehow 
have  got  the  impression  that  the  player 
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Fac-simile  of  Check  Tickets  Used  in  the  Old  Theatres — the  first  at 
the  Globe, 


himself  was  lame,  and  hence  the  tra- 
dition.* 

From  the  number  of  works  pro- 
duced by  his  marvellous  pen  between 
1590  and  1604-5,  some  fifteen  years 
or  thereby,  it  might  be  said  of  Shake- 
speare that,  during  at  least  the  greater 
portion  of  the  time  involved,  his  op- 
portunities, not  to  speak  of  his  inclin- 
ations, to  advance  himself  in  the  play- 
er's art  could  not  have  been  so  numer- 
ovis  as  his  proficiency  and  excellence 
in  it  might  seem  to  indicate.  What 
an  extraordinary  man,  tmly,  to  be  en- 
abled— mechanically  even — to  main- 
tain his  powers  under  such  a  combin- 
ation of  labor  which,  in  the  exacting 
exigencies  of  the  actor's  calling  and 
the  original  work  of  dramatic  author- 
ship, was  demanded  of  him  during 
these  years  !  Moreover,  he  was 
not  exempt,  while  thus  employ- 
ed, from  those  cares  which  fell 
to  his  lot  as  a  parent  to  bear 
in  the  loss  of  his  only  son, 
Hamnet,  in  1596  ;  and  we  know, 
too,  with  much  cei-tainty,  that, 
like  a  wise  and  happily  consti- 
tuted man,  he  did  not  neglect 


*  A  valuable  and  interestHig  piece  of  evi- 
dence relative  to  the  part  of  Old  Adam  in  '"As 
You  Like  It,"  which  Shakespeare  is  suppofied 
to  have  essayed,  is  that  left  on  record  by  Oldye, 
whoRe  account  is  as  follows: 

"  One  of  Shakespeare's  younger  brothera, 
who  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  even  &onie  years,  aa 
I  compute,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second,  would  in  his  younger  days  come  to 
London  to  visit  his  brother  Will,  aa  he  called 
him,  and  be  a  spectator  of  him  as  an  actor  in 
eome  of  his  own  plays.  This  cnstom,  as  hia 
brother's  fame  enlarged,  and  his  dramatick  en- 
tertainments grew  the  greatest  support  of  onr 
principal,  if  not  all  our  theatres,  be  continued, 
it  seems,  so  long  after  his  brother's  death,  an 
even  to  the  latter  end  of  his  own  life.  The 
curiosity  at  this  time  of  the  most  noted  actors 
to  learn  something  from  him  of  his  brother  jic, 
they  justly  held  him  in  the  highest  veneration  ; 
and  it  may  be  well  believed,  as  there  was,  be- 
sides, a  kinsman  and  descendant  of  the  family, 
who  was  then  a  celebrated  actor  among  them, 
this  opportunity  made  them  greedily  inquisi- 
tive into  every  little  circumstance,  more  espec- 
ially in  his  dramatick  character,  which  his 
brother  could  relate  of  him.  But  he,  it  seems, 
was  so  stricken  in  years  and  possibly  his  mem- 
ory so  weakened  by  infirmities,  which  might 
make  him  the  easier  pass  for  a  man  of  weak 
intellects,  that  he  could  but  give  them  little 
light  into  their  enquiries;  and  all  that  coold 
be  recollected  of  his  brother  Will  in  that  sta- 
tion, was  the  faint,  general  and  almost  lost 
ideas  he  had  of  having  once  seen  him  act  a 
part  in  one  of  his  own  comedies,  wherein, 
being  to  personate  a  decrepit  old  man,  he  wore 
a  long  beard,  and  appeared  so  weak  and  droop- 
ing and  unable  to  walk,  that  he  was  forced  to 
be  supported  and  carried  by  another  person  to 
a  table,  at  which  he  was  seated  among  some 
company  who  were  eating,  and  one  of  them 
sung  a  song." 
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Tne  Bear  Garden,  Globe  Theatre,  and  Surroundings. 
(From  Visscher's  view,  about  1635.) 


his  more  immediate  personal  interests 
while  concerning  himself  with  his  glori- 
ous life-work.  Yet,  fortunately  for  man- 
kind, there  were  influences — personal 
considerations  at  least — which  combined 
to  prevent  Shakesj)eare's  genius  express- 
ing itseK  through  the  medium  of  himself 
as  a  great  actor.  The  influences  spoken 
of  as  having  probably  had  something  to 
do  in  bringing  about  this  result  are, 
nevertheless,   very   ordinary,  every-day 


considerations.  For  one  thing,  his  work 
of  dramatic  authorship  proved  to  be  a 
more  lucrative  occupation  than  the  ac- 
tor's calling.  There  was  evidently  a  great- 
er demand  for  William  Shakespeare  the 
dramatist  and  poet  than  for  that  same 
individual  who  was  pretty  well  known  as 
belonging  to  a  certain  company  of  play- 
ers. And  if  Shakespeare  himself  did  not 
advertise  his  quality  and  worth  in  the 
former  character,  then   there  was  one 


An  Old  Plan  of  Banksid*. 
(from  Mr.  Irving'i  collection.) 
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man,  at  least,  who  did  that,  and  chose  to    self  to  begin  with,  and  that  the  good 
make  money  by  it,  too !     Do  we  not  owe    opinion    her    majesty    Elizabeth    had 


The  Bear  Garden  near  which  Shakespeare  lived;   enlarged  from  the   "Antwerp  View"  of  London. 
(From  Mr.  Irving's  collection.) 


a  modicum  of  gratitude — however  spar- 
ingly we  might  yield  it — to  PhLUp  Hen- 
slowe,  theatrical  manager  and  entrejjre- 
neur,  for  his  share  in  the  great  Shake- 
spearian undertakings  of  these  days  ?  A 
"grasping  manager"  that  person  may 
have  been,  but  in  the  present  instance 
his  "grasping"  was  to  some  pvirpose, 
inasmuch  as  he  found  in  the  rising 
author  a  mine  of  inestimable  wealth, 
containing  the  kind  of  precious  metal 
that  was  wanted,  and  induced  him,  for 
certain  considerations  that,  we  may  rest 
assured,  were  reasonable,  and  worth  the 
possessing  even  by  a  poet,  to  \\e\d.  some- 
thing of  his  treasures. 

It  does  seem  a  suggestive  accident  that 
the  first  really  reliable  record  of  Shake- 
speare's engagements  as  an  actor  should 
introduce  him  to  us  as  playing  before 
his  sovereign.  But  that  was  not  by  any 
means  the  last  occasion  on  which  he 
was  thus  honored,  from  which  fact  it 
might  well  be  inferred  that  Shakespeare 
in  buskin  had  worthily  acquitted  him- 
VoL.  IX.— 64 


formed  of  his  art  was  confirmed  by  what 
she  subsequently  witnessed  of  his  further 
appearances.  Of  these,  or,  at  any  rate, 
of  certain  of  them,  positive  evidence  ex- 
ists to  show  that  they  were  neither  in- 
frequent nor  exclusively  associated  with 
the  royal  retirement  at  Greenwich,  but 
were  made  from  time  to  time  before  the 
court  in  London.  Although  two  years 
now  elapsed  ere  we  again  find  Shake- 
speare and  his  company  playing  together 
at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  in  the  inteiwal  they 
had  performed  several  times  before  her 
majesty,  who  was  a  strong  prop  and 
patron  of  the  stage.  In  the  simamer 
of  1596  the  company  to  which  Shake- 
speare belonged  became,  on  the  death 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  servants 
of  that  nobleman's  eldest  son.  Lord 
Hunsdon.  One  of  the  earliest  dramas 
selected  for  their  representation  was 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  which  had  been 
written  by  Shakespeare  in  the  inter- 
im (probably  early  in  1596),  and  sold 
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The  Bear  Garden,  from  a  view  of  London  in   1647. 
(Mr.  Irving's  collection.) 


to  Henslowe,  the  manager  of  the  Cur- 
tain Theatre,  where  it  was  produced  with 
great  success.  Besides  that  romantic 
tragedy,  the  dramatist-actor  had  also 
wi-itten  "  Love's  Labor's  Lost,"  "  Richard 
IL,"  "  Richard  HI.,"  "  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  and  "  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew."  So  that,  including  what 
he  had  written  previous  to  his  first  ap- 
pearance before  the  queen,  he  was  now  the 
author  of  at  least  fourteen  plays,  besides 
the  poems  "  Venus  and  Adonis "  and 
"  The  Rape  of  Lucrece."  The  popular- 
ity of  the  new  tragedy  was,  therefore, 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  in  view  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  fame  of  the  writer, 
who  probably  essayed,  though  the  fact 
is  not  mentioned  anywhere,  one  of  the 
characters  of  the  piece.  According  to 
Marston,  in  his  account  of  the  "  Scourge 
of  Villanie"  (1598),  as  also  in  his  "Mal- 
content "  (1604),  and  likewise  according 
to  the  assertion  of  Danter,  who  issued 
an  edition  of  the  tragedy  in  the  year 
following  its  production,  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet "  would  seem  to  have  taken  the 
city  of  playgoers  by  storm,  and  enjoyed 
what  must  have  been  considered,  in  these 


primitive  days  of  the  drama,  a  prolonged 
and  successful  "  run."  * 

In  these  times  of  hia  rising  popularity 
and  increasing  wealth,  Shakespeare  was 
residing  in  lodgings  near  the  Bear  Gar- 
den at  South wark.  Here,  doubtlessly,  the 
popular  artist  would  be  frequently  seen 
— a  well-known  figure.  For,  although 
his  wife  and  surviving  children  stiU  re- 
sided at  Stratford,  where  were  also  other 
strong  domestic  attachments,  London 
was  now  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  f 

*  That  Queen  Elizabeth  witnessed  the  representation  of 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet"  during  its  first  extraordinary  run  may 
be  pretty  shrewdly  surmised.  The  romantic  character  of 
the  tragedy,  apart  altogether  from  the  signal  success  it  is 
said  to  have  enjoyed  for  so  long  a  period  as  an  entire  London 
season,  as  then  measured,  would  be  certain  to  excite  the  in- 
terest of  the  maiden  queen,  and  secure  for  the  plsiy,  some- 
time during  its  prolonged  run,  her  generous  and  august 
patronage. 

t  While  most  of  Shakespeare's  time  was  spent  in  the  me- 
tropolis during  these  busy  years,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that,  besides  paying  frequent  visits  to  his  home  at  Strat- 
ford, he  was  often  on  a  tour  in  the  provinces  with  the  com- 
pany of  players  to  which  he  belonged,  and  of  which  he  was 
now  a  very  imtwrtant  member.  The  indefatigable  re- 
searches of  that  genius  of  biographers,  Mr.  llalliwell-Phil- 
lipps,  t<i  whoso  "  Outlines  of  Shakespeare"  I  owe  much  in 
r)ruparing  this  article,  have  lately  unearthed  a  number  of 
(uiriouB  but  valuable  facts  referring  to  those  provincial 
tours.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  following  is  the  more  im- 
irartant  of  the  list :  Shake«p<'are'«  com))aiiv  i>laved  at  Barn- 
Btaploin  16().'>:  Hath.  ir)iW-15!>7.  and  again  in  l(iO:i :  Uristol, 
September,  15OT:  Coventry,  1608,  1(«)8.  Itil.S,  lOU :  Do- 
ver, 15U7,  ItiOfJ,  1610 ;  Favenham,  1507  ;  Folkostouo  and 
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South  View  of  the  Falcon  Tavern  on  the  Bankside,  where   Shakespeare  and  his  drannatic  companions  resorted  ;   as 

it  appeared  in   1805, 

(Mr.  Irving's  collection.) 


of  his  advancement  as  an  actor,  and  of 
his  triumphs  of  authorship.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  this  locaHty,  too,  resided 
most  of  his  actor-associates.  For  at 
this  time  the  Bear  Garden,  which  was 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Thames,  from  Winchester  Palace  to  Par- 
is Garden — a  locaUty  which  abounded 
with  circuses  and  theatres  of  various  de- 
nominations— was  specially  set  apart  for 
"  the  keeping  of  bears,  bulls,  and  other 
beasts  to  be  baited,  and  also  mastives  in 
their  several  kennels  were  there  noiu*- 
ished  to  bait  them.  These  bears  and 
other  beasts  were  kept  in  plots  of  ground 
scaffolded  about  for  the  beholders  to 
stand  safe." 

A  favorite  resort  of  Shakespeare  and 


Hvthe,  1612  :  Leicester,  1606 ;  Maid«tone.  1605  :  Oxford, 
1597  ;  Shrewsbury,  1603, 160!),  1610,  1612.  How  far  Shake- 
speare took  part  in  these  provincial  tours  up  to  the  year  1610 
or  1612,  when  it  is  pretty  certain  he  finally  left  the  stage  as 
an  actor,  cannot  be  said.  That  he  travelled  considerably 
with  his  company  up  to  that  date  may  readily  be  conjectured, 
for  he  was  professionally  an  indispensable  member  of  it, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  interested  shareholders  in  the  con- 
cern ;  and  for  these  reasons,  if  for  no  other,  it  is  most  un- 
likely that  the  members  could  always  play  together  lacking 
the  assistance  of  Shakespeare.  Besi<les,  there  is  the  inter- 
nal evidence  of  his  plays,  which  abound  in  provincial  refer- 
ences both  to  places  and  people,  the  facts  of  which  Shake- 
speare unquestionably  obtained  on  the  spot. 


his  professional  associates  of  this  period 
was  the  famous  Falcon  Tavern  on  the 
Bankside.  Here  it  was  that  the  great 
■poet  foregathe7'ed  with  such  players  and 
wits  as  Richard  Burbadge,  Augustine 
Philips,  John  Heminge,  William  Kempt 
(or  Kempe),  Henry  Condell,  WUham  Sly, 
John  Lowin,  Robert  Armin,  Michael 
Drayton,  and  last,  though  not  least,  Ben 
Jonson, 

The  mention  of  the  last-named  writer 
brings  to  mind  a  pleasing  trait  in  Shake- 
speare's character,  and,  moreover,  sug- 
gests something  of  his  rising  influence 
in  matters  directly  connected  with  the 
company  to  which  he  belonged,  and  the 
important  position  in  it  he  had  by  this 
time  acquired.  Ben  Jonson,  hitherto 
(1592)  almost  unknown  as  an  author,  had 
submitted  to  Shakespeare's  company 
a  new  comedy  he  had  written,  with  a 
view  to  its  production  by  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Rowe,  the 
comedy,  which  was  the  famous  "  Every 
Man  in  his  Humor,"  was  about  to  suffer 
rejection,  when  Shakespeare  interposed, 
having  probably  had  a  reading  of  the 
manuscript,  and  used  his  influence  in  its 
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(From  an  engraving  prefixed  to  a  copy  of  the  works  of  Ben  Jonson,  published  in  London  in  1716,  now  in  the 

of  the  Edinburgh  Mechanics'  Library.) 


favor.  Very  likely  Henslowe  was  the 
chief  objector  to  the  purchase  of  the 
comedy,  in  which,  like  enough,  he  did 
not  see  the  same  elements  of  success 
which  characterized  the  approved  work 
of  Shakespeare.  Be  that  as  it  may,  not 
only  did  Shakespeare  succeed  in  getting 
the  new  play  accepted  and  produced, 
but  he  undertook  himself  one  of  the 
leading  parts  in  it.  The  original  cast  of 
"  Every  Man  in  his  Humor  "  was  as  fol- 
lows, the  names  of  the  players  being 
spelled  as  given  by  Ben  Jonson  in  the 
1616  edition  of  his  works  : 


"  Kno'well " Will.  Shakespeare. 

"  Braqueworm  " Atig.  Phillipps. 

"  Cap.  Bobadill " Hen.  Condell. 


"  Mr.  Stephen  " Will.  Kempe. 

' '  Kitely  " Ric.  Burbadge. 

"  Downe-right '' .Toh.  Hemings. 

"Just.  Clement" Tho.  Pope. 

" Mr.  Matthew" Will.  Slye. 

"  Dame  Kitely  " Chr.  Beeton. 

•'Til" Joh.  Duke. 


How  the  play  was  received  on  its  first 
production,  and — what  interests  us  most 
to  know  at  present — how  the  part  of 
Kno'well  was  acted  by  Shakespeare,  his- 
tory sayeth  not,  and  even  tradition  is 
silent  on  the  subject.  It  is  also  known 
that  Shakespeare  played  in  another  of 
Ben  Jonson's  plays,  "Sejanus."  Whether 
this  was  undertaken  in  fulfilment  of 
mere  professional  engagements,  or  out 
of  personal  compliment  to   his   friend, 
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the  author  of  the  pln.v,  there  is,  also,  not 
a  scrap  of  proof  to  show. 

Of  the  numerous  fellow-players  and 
dramatists  who  were  more  or  less  inti- 
mately associated  with  Shakespeare,  and 
whose  names  will  never  be  forgotten  be- 
cause of  that  good-fortime,  very  few 
were  men  of  so  outstanding  parts  as  to 
warrant  their  being  designated  as  per- 
sonally famous  and  worthy  of  remem- 
brance. One  or  two  of  them,  however, 
were  really  splendid  actors,  notably 
Richard  Burbadge  and  William  Kempt, 
or  Kempe ;  and  the  present  sketch 
would  not  be  complete  without  giving 
some  brief  account  of  at  least  those  two 
intimate  friends  of  the  poet.  Burbadge 
woidd  seem  to  have  been  by  far  the  more 
excellent  actor  of  the  two,  while  for  oth- 
er and  very  interesting  reasons — viz.,  his 
having  probably  been  a  native  of  Shake- 
speare's county,  and  his  having  been  re- 
membered by  the  poet  in  his  will — he 
■deserves  a  somewhat  closer  regard.    The 


precise  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known  ; 
but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  about 
1565  or  1566,  so  that  he  was  Shakespeare's 
junior  by  a  year  or  two.  His  father  was 
James  Burbadge,  who  will  probably  live 
long  in  theatrical  annals  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  he  who  built  the  first  thea- 
tre, the  original  Blackfriars,  ever  erected 
in  England.  In  the  petition  present- 
ed by  his  sons,  Cuthbert  and  Richard, 
"  to  the  Right  Honorable  Phihp  Earle 
of  Peembroke  and  Montgomery,  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  His  Majesties  house- 
hould,"  setting  forth  their  proprietary 
right  to  continue  the  Blackfriars  Thea- 
tre, against  which  a  great  public  outcry 
had  lately  been  made,  the  following  curi- 
ous references,  including  an  allusion  to 
Shakespeare,  are  made  to  the  elder  Bur- 
badge : 

The  father  of  us  Cutbert  and  Richard  Bur- 
badge, was  the  first  builder  of  playhouses  and 
was  himself  in  his  younger  yeeres  a  player.  The 
Theatre  hee  built  with  many  hundred  pounds 
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taken  up  at  interest.  .  .  .  Hee  built  this 
house  upon  leased  ground,  by  which  meanes  the 
landlord  and  he  had  a  great  suit  in  law,  and, 
by  his  death,  the  like  troubles  fell  on  us,  his 
sonnes ;  we  then  thought  us  of  altering  from 
thence,  and  at  like  expense  built  the  '  Globe,' 
with  more  summes  of  money  taken  up  at  in- 
terest, which  lay  heavy  on  us  many  yeeres  ; 
and  to  ourselves  we  joyned  those  deserving 
men,  Shakespere,  Hemings,  Condall,  Phillips 
and  others,  partners  in  the  profittes  of  what 
they  call  the  House,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  [Afac-simile 
of  part  of  this  document  is  seen  on  p.  625.] 

The  earliest  mention  of  Richard  Bur- 
badge  as  an  actor  proves  that  he  must 

The  GLOBE  on  the  Banke  Side. where 
Shakspere  acted, 
nrom  the  lon^  Antwerp  view  of  London 
in  the  Pepysian  Library. 


'With  the  drawing  from  whi  ch  this  Cut  was  made 
I  was  favoured  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Henley 

STE  EVENS. 

have  begun  his  career  at  an  unusually 
early  age,  and  so  well  acquitted  himself 
that  he  fiUed  a  prominent  place  in  the 
company  he  was  then  connected  with. 
It  is  on  evidence  that  he  played  the 
prominent  part  of  King  Gorboduc  in  the 
"  Seven  Deadly  Sins  "  of  Richard  Tarle- 
ton,  the  famous  comedian,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  his  godfather  ;  and  for  so 
young  an  actor  to  be  entrusted  with 
such  a  part  would  seem  to  point  to  the 
very  rapid  development  of  his  histrionic 
capacity.  It  will  also  be  remembered 
that  in  company  with  Shakespeare  and 
Kempe,  Burbadge  had  the  honor  of  being 


summoned  to  play  before  Queen  Eliza- 
beth at  Greenwich  Palace  in  1594.  But 
now,  with  the  rapid  production  of  the 
great  and  glorious  works  of  his  friend 
and  associate,  a  rare  opportunity  was 
afforded  Burbadge  for  the  display  of  his 
dramatic  talent ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
in  Burbadge  Shakespeare  would  seem  to 
have  found  an  exponent  of  character 
after  his  own  heart.  The  following  lines, 
supposed  to  have  been  written  shortly 
after  his  death,  on  the  story  of  the 
tragedy  of  "Othello,"  in  which  Burbadge 
is  known  to  have  played  the  part  of  the 
Moor,  would  seem  to  be  suggestive  of 
this  probability  : 

Dick  Burbadge,  that  most  famous  man, 

That  actor  without  peer  : 
With  this  same  part  his  course  began 

And  kept  it  many  a  year  : 
Shakespeare  was  fortunate,  I  trow 

That  such  an  actor  had  : 
If  we  but  had  his  equal  now 

For  one,  I  should  be  glad. 

To  what  extent  Shakespeare  and  Bur- 
badge were  thus  reciprocally  indebted — 
the  dramatist  to  the  skill  and  force  of 
the  player,  and  the  player  to  the  creative 
genius  of  the  dramatist — is  perhaps  only 
a  matter  for  conjecture.  The  combina- 
tion of  their  respective  talents  was,  at 
any  rate,  mutually  advantageous.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  that  it  was  by 
the  histrionic  excellence  of  Burbadge 
that  Shakespeare  was  influenced  and  en- 
couraged in  the  writing  of  more  than 
one  of  his  great  plays.  A  glance  at  the 
list  of  the  parts — all  of  them  of  the  first 
importance — which  Burbadge  is  known 
to  have  undertaken  in  the  plays  of  his 
friend  indicates  the  decided  value  at 
which  the  dramatist  had  estimated  the 
gifts  and  genius  of  the  player  as  worthy 
of  his  efforts  : 

Shylock acted  in  1593 

Richard  III 1594 

Prince  Henry 1595 

Romeo 1 596 

Henry  V 1599 

Brutus 1601 

Othello 1602 

Hamlet 1602 

Lear 1605 

Macbeth 1606 

Pericles 1608 

CoriolanuB 1610 

It  has  been  suggested  of  Burbadge 
that  he  was  the  original  actor  in  every 
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one  of  the  foregoing  plays. 
There  is  no  proof  that  he 
was  so  ;  but  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  he  was,  at 
any  rate,  the  original  Eich- 
ard  III.,  Lear,  Macbeth,  and, 
most  probable  of  all,  Ham- 
let. Here,  indeed,  is  a  re- 
nown !  Moreover,  there  is 
the  additional  fame  of  his 
having  been  taught  his  part 
in  Hamlet  by  the  author 
himself.  If  that  be  so,  no 
actor  was  ever  so  honored, 
so  instructed,  so  immortal- 
ized as  Kichard  Burbadge ! 
Burbadge  also  performed 
the  leading  parts  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  plays  of  other 
authors,  notably  those  of  Ben  Jonson, 
Webster,  Marlowe,  Cyril  Toumeur,  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  this  actor  was  in  many 
cases,  especially  -with  regard  to  the 
Shakespearean  dramas,  the  original  ex- 


Richard  Tarleton,  from  a  drawing  published  in  1792. 
(Mr.  Trving's  collection.) 


Kempe,  from  a  woodcut  prefixed  to  his  "  Nine  Daies  Wonder.'' 


ponent  of  the  parts  he  undertook,  and 
at  a  time  when  he  was  personally  much 
concerned  with  the  routine  of  theatrical 
management  of  the  Globe  as  well  as 
the  Blackfriars  house,  and  is,  more- 
over, known  to  have  been  a  busy  and 
skilful  painter,  it  is  not  sm-prising  to 
learn  that  he  succumbed  to  paralysis  ere 
he  was  fifty  years  of  age.  His  death,  on 
"Saturday  in  Lent,  the  13th  of  March, 
1618,"  was  the  occasion  of  numberless 
tributes  to  his  genius  as  an  actor  and 
his  worth  as  a  man.  The  follo\sdng 
epitaph  was  foimd  in  MS.  (Sloane)  No. 
1786  in  the  British  Museum,  and  may  be 
quoted  as  a  sample  of  the  tributes  that 
were  paid  to  his  memory : 

"  This  life's  a  play,  scened  out  by  natures  art, 
Where  every  man  hath  his  alotted  part ; 
This  man  hath  now,  as  many  men  can  tell, 
Ended  his  part,  and  he  hath  acted  well. 
The  play  now  ended,  thinks  his  grave  to  be 
The  retiring  house  of  his  sad  tragedy  : 
To  speak  his  fame  of  this  be  not  afraid — 
Here  lies  the  best  tragedian  ever  play'd  !  " 

On  the  death,  in  1588,  of  the  famous 
comedian,  Richard  Tarleton,  it  was  much 
lamented  lest  there  should  be  no  man 
living  able  to  take  his  place  on  the  stage, 
on  which  he  had  "shone  lyke  any  sunne." 
But  it  would  appear  that  no  sooner  had 
that  untoward  event  occm*red,  which  so 
affected  the  "joye  and  happiness"  of 
the  theatrical  world,  than  there  stepped 
forward  to  fill  the  vacancy  a  man  who 
at  once  so  approved  his  claim  and  wor- 
thiness to  do  so  that  there  was  little  to 
regret  at  the  exit  of  his  predecessor. 
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The  new-comer  was  William  Kempe,  the 
associate  of  Shakespeare  and  Burbadge, 
who  had,  before  Tarleton's  demise,  ac- 
quired a  wide  and  genuine  celebrity  as  a 
comic  actor.  Few  biographical  facts  of 
"  Will  Kempe  "  are  extant ;  the  data  with 
regard  to  his  origin,  birthplace,  boy- 
hood, etc.,  are  almost  nil.  That  he  w^as 
for  some  time  on  the  continent  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  which  must  have 
occurred  between  1605  and  1609,  is  well 
authenticated ;  but  beyond  this,  and 
apart  from  what  is  known  of  his  acting  and 
relative  matters,  few  lives  of  men  whose 
names  are  destined  to  live  long  present 
blanker  pages  than  that  of  this  friend 
and  fellow-player  of  our  great  dramatist. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  facts  re- 
lating to  the  career  of  this  actor,  and 
referring  to  our  subject,  are  that  he  was 
the  original  Dogberry  in  "Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,"  and  Peter  in  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet."  He  also  took  the  part  of 
Justice  Shallow  in  "Henry  IV.,"  Part  2, 
and  probably  that  of  the  First  Grave- 
digger  in  "Hamlet,"  though  it  cannot 
be  said  with  certainty  that  he  was  the 
original  actor  in  these  two  plays  when 
produced  for  the  first  time.  It  is  of  some 
consequence,  at  all  events,  to  learn  that 
Kempe  was  the  first  Dogberry  that  ever 
deUghted  an  audience  with  the  exquisite 
humors  of  the  part ;  and  when  we  are 
assured  that  he  was  almost  as  great  a 
comic  actor  as  Tarleton,  we  may  well 
imagine  how  admirably  the  actor,  versed, 
like  enough,  in  his  part  by  Shakespeare 
himself,  was  enabled  to  reproduce  a 
perfect  likeness  of  the  character  as  con- 
ceived by  its  creator. 

Of  the  other  actors  associated  with 
Shakespeare  deserving  of  more  than  a 
mere  passing  reference,  the  names  of 
Heminge  and  Condell  claim  regard,  not 
only  for  histrionic,  but  also  for  other  and 
perhaps  even  more  important  reasons. 
The  former,  John  Heminge,  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  treasurer  of  the  famous 
company  of  players  with  which  Shake- 
speare was  connected,  and  it  is  defi- 
nitely known  that  he  was  one  of  the 
principal  shareholders  in  the  concern. 
Heni-y  Condell  also  seems  to  have  been 
a  player  of  some  excellence,  as,  in  1599, 
he  was  one  of  the  six  actors  in  "  Every 
Man  in  his  Humor  "  whose  names  were 
selected  by  Ben  Jonsou  to  be  made  prom- 


inent among  the  sixteen  performers  en- 
gaged in  the  representation  of  that  com- 
ical satire.  It  is  &tated  by  Roberts  the 
player,  but  without  adducing  any  author- 
ity for  his  assertion  beyond  stage-trar- 
dition,  that  Condell  was  a  comic  per- 
former. Our  old  performers  were  often 
comedians  or  tragedians  as  suited  the 
drama  they  were  to  enact,  and  the  com- 
pany to  which  they  were  attached  ;  but 
from  the  many  plays  in  which  we  find 
the  name  of  Condell  occurring  as  one  of 
the  performers,  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  stage-tradition  men- 
tioned by  Roberts  is  well  founded. 

But  it  is  chiefly  on  account  of  two 
deeply  interesting  historical  associations 
with  the  name  of  Shakespeare  that  these 
two  players  wiU  ever  be  remembered — 
the  first  is  because  of  their  being  men- 
tioned, along  with  Richard  Burbadge,  as 
legatees  in  his  will,  thus  speaking  to  the 
poet's  personal  regard  for  his  fellow- 
players  ;  and  the  second,  because  of  the 
great  and  priceless  services  they  have 
rendered  to  literature  in  collecting  and 
publishing  his  numerous  works.  With 
respect  to  the  former,  Shakespeare's  will 
sets  forth,  inter  alia,  "  Item,  I  gyve  and 
bequeath  to  Hamlett  Sadler,  xxvj"  viii*' 
to  buy  him  a  ringe ;  to  William  Ray- 
noldes,  gent  xxvj^  viij^  to  buy  him  a 
ringe ;  to  my  god-son  William  Walker 
xx^  in  gold ;  to  Anthony  Nashe,  gent, 
xxvj*  viij"^,  and  to  Mr.  John  Nashe 
xxvj'  viij'';  and  to  my  fellows,  John 
Hemynges,  Richard  Burbadge  and  Henry 
Cundell  xxvj^  viij*^  a  peece  to  buy  them 
ringes."  This  kind  and  affectionate  re- 
membrance of  his  "  fellow- play ers  " 
would  thus  indicate  the  undoubted  per- 
sonal regard  which  the  great  dramatist 
had  entertained  toward  them ;  and  prob- 
ably it  was  out  of  a  feeling  of  sincere 
gratitude  for  this  token  of  it  that  they 
were  induced,  after  the  death  of  their 
friend,  to  collect  and  publish  his  won- 
derful works.  Posterity  owes  a  debt  of 
regard  and  admiration,  which  it  is  im- 
possible too  frequently  to  acknowledge, 
to  the  joint  labors  of  Heminge  and  Con- 
dell in  rescuing  the  treasures  of  the 
mind  of  Shakespeare,  who  himself  was 
strangely  indifferent  as  to  the  fate  of  his 
writings,  from  an  oblivion  that  would, 
in  all  human  probability,  sooner  or  later 
have  swallowed  them  up. 
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We  cannot  do  more  than  merely  men- 
tion the  names  of  the  other  more  prom- 
inent players  who  rejoiced  in  Shake- 
speare's fellowship.  Among  these,  the 
names  of  Augustine  Phillips,  WiUiam 
Sly,  John  Lowin,  Robert  Aimin,  Law- 
VoL.  IX.— (56 


The  Globe  Theatre;  from  a  drawing  in 
the  illustrated  copy  of  Pennarit's  "  Lon- 
don," British  Museum. 

(Mr.  Irving's  collection. ) 


rence  Fletcher,  and,  last  of  all,  the 
poet's  own  brother,  Edmund  Shake- 
speare, may  be  indicated. 

PhiUips  seems  to  have  been,  not  only 
an  actor,  but  a  musician  of  some  repute, 
and  it  is  not  rmlikely  that  he  sometimes 
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King  James  I. 
(Mr.  Irving's  collection.) 

played  in  what  we  now  term  the  orclies- 
tra  of  his  company.  His  bequest  to 
Samuel  Gilburne,  who  had  been  his 
servant,  of  his  "base  viol,"  and  to  one 
James  Sands,  of  his  "  citerne,  ban  dome, 
and  lute,"  suggests  that  he  was,  at  any 
rate,  not  a  mere  amateur.  Of  his  acting 
with  Shakespeare  little  is  known  for  cer- 
tain. But  there  is  no  doubt,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out  in  the  Ust  con- 
taining his  name,  that  he  acted  in 
"Every  Man  in  his  Humor,"  and  in 
"  Sejanus,"  with  Shakespeare.  That  he 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  his  fellow- 
play  era  may.  be  gathered  from  his  "  dy- 
ing will  and  testament,"  in  which  he 
bequeathed  legacies  to  several  of  them, 
including  the  dramatist. 

The  first  reference  to  William  Sly,  or 
Slye,  or  Slie,  shows  that,  anterior  to 
1588,  he  had  acted  in  Tarleton's  "Seven 


Deadly  Sins."  Six 
years  afterward  he 
is  heard  of  as  be- 
longing to  Shake- 
speare's company, 
appearing  in  "Ev- 
ery Man  in  his  Hu- 
mor,"  "Sejanus," 
and  "  Volpone,"and 
as  Osrick  in  "  Ham- 
let." Sly  was  a 
native  of  Warwick- 
shire, and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  ar- 
rived in  London 
about  the  same 
time  as  Shake- 
speare. As  is  well 
known,  Shj  is  the 
name  of  the  drunk- 
en character  in  the 
Proem  to  "  The 
Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  but  there 
is  nothing  to  show 
that  Shakespeare, 
as  has  been  said  of 
him,  found  in  the 
name  of  his  fellow- 
countryman  one 
suitable  for  the  ri- 
diculous, sack-lov- 
ing customer  of 
Marion  Hacket. 
There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that 
Sly  was  a  popular  actor,  although,  from 
the  fact  that  he  had  a  considerable 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  "  Globe," 
we  may  conclude  that  he  essayed  his 
parts  with  credit  to  himself  and  his 
company. 

As  a  player,  John  Lowin  had  no  mean 
honor  thrust  upon  him  when  Shake- 
speare himself  instructed  him  in  the 
kingly  part  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  That 
Lowin  was  given  such  a  part  implies  that 
he  must  have  been  a  capable  actor  ;  and 
there  is'  ample  testimony-  extant  that  he 
was.  He  performed  in  most  of  the  lead- 
ing plays  of  the  time,  and,  according  to 
Wright,  in  his  "Historia  Histrionica," 
was  especially  distinguished  for  having 
"acted,  with  mighty  applause,  Falstajf, 
Morose,  Volpone,  Mammon  in  'The  Al- 
chemist,' and  Melantiits  in  '  The  Maid's 
Tragedy.'  "    He  survived  most  of  his 
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Globe  Theatre,  as  it  appeared  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  about  1612. 
(Mr.  Irving's  collection.)* 


actor-associates,    having     attained    his 
ninety-third  year, 

Kobert  Armin  was,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  in- 
debted for  his  introduction  to  the  stage 
to  no  less  a  personage  than  Kichard  Tarle- 
ton,  the  great  comedian.  In  that  rare 
book,  "Tarleton's  Jests  and  News  out 
of  Purgatory,"  there  is  a  short  account 
of  "How  Tarleton  made  Armin  his 
adopted  son,  to  succeed  him,"  which  is 
explained  by  the  following  incident : 

Tarleton  Keeping  a  Tavern  in  Gracechurch 
Street,  he  let  it  to  another,  who  was  indebted 
to  Armin's  master,  a  goldsmith  in  Lombard 
Street,  yet  he  himself  hadV'a  chamber  in  the 
same  house ;  and  this  Armiii  being  a  wag,  came 
often  thither  to  demand  his  master's  money, 
which  he  sometimes  had  and  sometimes  had 
not.  In  the  end,  the  man  growing  poor,  told 
the  boy  he  had  no  money  for  his  master,  and 
he  must  bear  with  him.     The  man's  name  be- 

*  The  inscription  of  the  above  drawing  says:  "The 
Globe  Theatre  was  originally  erected  in  the  reign  of  Qu. 
Elizabeth,  and  was  at  first  a  rude,  inartificial  buildinp, 
thach'd  with  reeds.  It  is  supposeil  to  have  acquired  its 
name  of  the  GLOBE,  from  its,  nearlj-,  circular  form,  or 
rather  from  its  sign,  which  was  Atlax,  beaiing  a  Globe  on 
his  shoulders.  In  the  year  1603,  King  James  I.  granted  a 
patent  to  Shake>:peare  and  others  (his  associates),  to  play 
plays,  'as  well  within  theire  then  usuall  house,  called  the 
Globe,  in  the  Countie  of  Surrey,  as  elsewhere.'  Under 
■whom  it  continued  to  flourish  until  the  year  1613,  when  it 
was  accidentally  burnt,  and  the  following  year  a  more  state- 
ly Theatre  built  on  its  site." 


ing  Charles,  Armin  made  this  verse,  writing  it 
with  chalk  on  the  wainscot : 

O  world  !  why  wilt  thou  lye  ? 

Is  this  Charles  the  Great  ?    That  I  deny : 

Indeed  Charles  the  Great  before 

But  now  Charles  the  Less,  being  poor. 

Tarleton  coming  into  the  room,  reading  it, 
and  partly  acquainted  with  the  boy's  humour, 
coming  often  thither  for  his  master's  money, 
took  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  wrote  this  rhyme  by 
it: 

A  wag  thou  art ;   none  can  prevent  thee, 
And  thy  desert  shall  now  content  thee : 


'    Plan  of  the  Bankside  in   1612. 

Let  me  devine  !     As  I  am 

So  in  time  thou'lt  be  the  same. 

My  adopted  son  therefore  be 

To  enjoy  my  clown's  suit  after  me ! 
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Richard   Burbadge,  from  the  original  in  Dulwich  College. 

And  see  liow  it  fell  out.  The  boy,  reading 
this,  so  loved  Tarleton  after,  that  regarding 
him  with  more  respect,  he  used  to  his  plays, 
and  fell  in  a  league  with  his  humour:  And 
private  practice  brought  liim  to  present  play- 
ing and  at  this  hour  performs  the  same,  where, 
at  the  Globe  on  the  Bankside,  men  may  see 
him. 


Tarleton's  prophecy  that  Arm  in  should 
"  wear  his  clown's  suit  after  him  "  was 
not,  according  to  what  is  known  of  the 
latter's  performances,  fulfilled  in  the  way 
expected  of  him.  That  he  was  an  "  hon- 
est, gamesome  "  actor  may  well  be  beheved 
of  him,  having  had  the  advantage  of  so 
great  a  master  of  comedy  as  Tarleton. 
But,  on  the  whole,  his  name,  apart  from 
its  histrionic  association  with  Shake- 
speare, and  as  being  mentioned  from  time 
to  time  in  connection  with  the  company 
playing  at  the  Blackfriars  and  Globe,  is 
perhaps  remembered  more  in  conse- 
quence of  one  or  two  rare  literary  tracts 
and  pamphlets  of  some  contemporary 
value  than  as  a  player.  His  "Nest  of 
Ninnies,"  for  instance,  is  well  known  to 
all  Shakespearean  students.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  performing  at  the  Globe 


Theatre  on  the  day  when  that 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire.* 
Literally  nothing  is  known 
of  the  histrionic  career  of  the 
poet's  younger  brother,  Ed- 
mund Shakespeare.  Edmund, 
it  is  surmised,  had  come  to 
London  attracted  by  the  in- 
creasing fame  and  influence  of 
his  gifted  brother,  and  in  hope, 
probably,  of  advancing  himself 
by  his  aid.  It  is  very  Ukely  his 
brother  would  introduce  him 
to  his  company  of  actors ;  but 
there  are  no  accounts  of  the 
names  of  the  parts  he  j^layed, 
nor  how  he  played  them.  The 
few  brief  years  of  his  London 
life  are  altogether  a  blank  ;  he 
died  in  December,  1607,  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year.  The  fol- 
lowing notice  of  him  in  the 
church-book  of  St.  Saviour's  is 
about  all  that  has  been  discov- 
ered, and  is  touching  to  a  de- 
gree in  its  sad  brevity  : 


1607— Dec    31.      Edmund    Shake- 
speare :    a  player  :    buried  in  the 
church,  with  a  forenoone  knell  of  the  great 
bell 20'. 


Edward  Alleyn. 
<Mr.  Irving's  collection.) 

A  few  words  as  to  Shakespeare's  rare 
artistic  instincts,  considered  in  their  his- 

♦  ThiH  very  Kroat  disftstcr,  involvitiK  probably  one  of  the 
most  lumeritulilK  losw-s  literature  ever  KUfTered,  occurred  on 
Tuesday,  the  2i>th  of  June,  ItilU.  Many  curious  reference* 
tu  that  moat  untoward  event  are  extant.     From  theMj  it  is 
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trionic  connection,  may  not  be  out  of 
place  in  bringing  this  sketch  of  the  poet- 
player  to  a  close.  Although  Shakespeare 
as  an  actor  may  not  have  been  a  master 


professors.  The  sum  and  substance  of 
that  advice,  as  embodied  in  Hamlet's 
famous  speech  to  the  players,  has,  for 
generations  of  actors,  formed  the  truest 


Globe  Theatre,  after  the  fire,  from  a  "View  of  London' 
(Mr.  Irving's  collection.) 


exponent  of  character,  however  profound- 
ly he  may  have  conceived  the  same  and 
brilliantly  expressed  it  in  speech,  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that,  more  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries,  he  possessed  a 
truly  remarkable  knowledge  and  grasp 
of  the  actor's  art  in  its  minutest  detail. 
That  he  had  a  fine,  intuitive  sense  of 
what  that  art  should  be — of  its  true 
scope  and  power  in  a  "  weU-graced  "  ac- 
tor's exposition — goes  without  saying, 
when  one  merely  recollects,  for  example, 
the  masterfiil  advice  on  acting  which, 
by  the  lips  of  Hamlet,  he  gives  to  its 


gathered  that  the  fire  broke  out  on  St.  Peter's  day  of  the 
above  date,  and  during  a  performance  of  "  Henry  the 
Eighth,"  though  doubts  exist  as  to  its  being  the  play  of 
that  name  of  Shakespearean  authorship.  Possibly  it  may 
have  been  the  first  performance  of  the  new  play  (which 
Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have  finished  early  in  that  year), 
seemg  it  was  owing  to  the  bungling  of  some  of  the  perform- 
ers in  the  paits  they  undertook  which  led  to  the  disaster. 
At  any  rate,  the  great  historical  drama,  with  its  "  pomp  and 
circumstance,"  will  ever  be  associateid  with  a  mischance 
which  deprived  the  world  of  some  of  the  most  valuable 
manuscripts  ever  penned  ;  for  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
with  the  destruction  of  this  theatre  the  original  of  much  of 
Shakespeare's  handiwork  forever  i)erished. 


and  therefore  the  most  valuable  text- 
book ever  written  on  the  subject.  Such 
wisdom  and  understanding  Shakespeare 
could  only,  of  course,  have  acquii-ed  by 
a  large  experience  on  the  stage.  "WTien 
the  play  of  "Hamlet "was  written,  the 
dramatist  had  worn  the  buskin  for  at 
least  ten  years,  and  had  thus,  so  far  as 
the  experience  of  time  is  concerned,  most 
abundant  opportunities  of  familiarizing 
himself  with  every  form  and  phase  of  the 
player's  art.  Besides,  we  cannot  forget 
that,  in  addition  to  more  than  ordinary 
histrionic  capabilities  and  opportvmities, 
Shakespeare  was  himself  endowed  with 
the  very  genius  of  insight  into  those 
subtile  and  complex  workings  of  the 
human  soul  which  it  is  the  highest  func- 
tion and  performance  of  the  actor  to 
illustrate  and  exhibit. 

The  speech  to  the  players  shows  not 
only  Shakespeare's  thorough  mastery  of 
the  actor's  art,  but  his  prof oiind  personal 
regard  for  it.     It  offends  him  to  the  soul 
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to  see  a  foolish  player  travesty  liis  pro- 
fession. A  good  deal  has  been  made  of 
the  question  of  Shakespeare's  contempt, 
latterly,  for  the  histrionic  life  and  call- 


therefore,  according  to  those  critics  who 
try  to  make  the  dramatist  dissatisfied 
and  disgusted  with  a  profession  which, 
from    first   to   last,    yielded    him   very 


John  Lowin. 


ing.  Certain  reminiscences  (chiefly  in 
his  sonnets)  of  Shakespeare's  life  as  an 
actor  are  said  to  be  suggestive,  accord- 
ing to  some  critics,  of  a  deep-rooted  dis- 
like to  that  calling.  It  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  believe,  from  the  strong  personal 
animus  shown  throughout  the  speech  to 
the  players,  that  Shakespeare  could  ever 
have  set  his  face  against  a  profession 
which,  in  that  speech,  he  so  strenuously 
champions,  especially  when  the  "baser 
sort "  of  actors  subject  it  to  ridicule  by 
their  incompetency  and  unwoi-thiness. 
Moreover,  the  sonnets  in  which  the  ref- 
erences occur  were  written  and  printed 
years  before  Shakespeare  finally  relin- 
quished the  stage;  and  it  would  seem 


considerable  profit,  that  while  fulfilling 
his  many  professional  engagements  with 
every  apparent  show  of  personal  liking, 
he  was  all  the  time  embittered  in  his 
soul  against  it. 

The  speech  is  also  valuable  for  its  au- 
tobiographical references.  Here,  indeed, 
if  anywhere,  we  have  a  bit  of  Shake- 
speare's life  told  by  himself.  It  is  most 
eloquently  reminiscent,  not  only  of 
Shakespeare  the  j^layer,  wise  and  matur- 
ed by  a  rare  experience,  but  of  young  Will 
Shakespeare,  the  ardent  and  observant 
playgoer,  and  is,  moreover,  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  the  first  years  of  his  arrival  in 
the  metropolis,  when  the  greatest  theat- 
rical star  of  the  time,  Eichard  Tarleton, 
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The  Swan  Theatre  on  the  Bankside,  as  it  appeared  in   1614.* 
(Mr.  Irving's  collection.) 


was  making  all  theatre-going  London 
laugh  at  his  antics  and  drolleries. 

In  sketching  the  subject  of  "  what  is 
known  of  Shakespeare  as  an  actor,"  it  has 
been  the  effoi-t  of  the  writer  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  giving  detailed  refer- 
ences to  the  various  theatres  and  compa- 
nies of  playei-s,  and  the  vicissitudes  and 
changes   which,    severally,  these  under- 

*  THE  SWAN,  was  the  most  westerly  of  the  Playhouses 
on  the  Bankside,  and  must  have  stooti  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Surrey  end  of  Black  Friars  Bridge.  It  was  a 
large  house,  and  flourished  only  a  few  years,  being  sup- 
pressed at  the  Commencement  of  the  Civil  Wars,  and  soon 
afterwards  demolished. 


went,  from  the  time  Shakespeare  was  first 
connected  -with  them  until  his  final  re- 
tirement to  Stratford-on-Avon.  To  have 
done  this  would  have  led  to  the  necessity 
of  greatly  exceeding  the  legitimate  lim- 
its of  a  magazine-article.  Besides,  it  is 
more  desirable  to  keep  the  main  features 
of  his  histrionic  career  distinctly  in  view, 
than  to  incur  the  risk  (veiy  great  in  such 
a  subject)  of  losing  sight  of  them,  and 
of  the  dramatist  himself,  in  the  mists  of 
much  historical  research  into  the  pro- 
found theme — Shakespeare. 


TO  THE  DEWY  WIND-FLOWER. 

By  Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 

Melancholy  nights 

Also  thou  hast  known  : 
The  sorrow  in  thine  eyes  this  mom 
Doth  serve  me  for  my  own. 

Stay  me,  httle  friend, 

Proudly  all  my  years  ; 
And  when  I  think  too  heavy  thoughts. 
Be  shedder  of  my  tears ! 


DREAM -POETRY. 
By  Bessie  A.  Ficklen. 


Nowadays  the  world  begins  to  con- 
cede that  what  I  call  Myself,  and  write 
down  in  the  singular  number,  is  not  so 
simple  a  unit  as  we  were  wont  to  sup- 
pose. It  is  not  only  in  insane,  hysteric, 
or  hypnotic  patients  that  "Hidden 
Selves "  are  developed  ;  every  man  in 
his  normal  state  is  known  to  consist  of 
many  beings.  The  Myself  that  answers 
to  my  name,  looks  after  my  affairs,  and 
becoming  weary  in  so  doing,  lies  down 
at  night,  and  is  lost  in  sleep,  is  only 
one  of  the  many  activities  that  belong 
to  my  organization.  The  Centralself 
that  my  weariness  puts  to  sleep,  and 
that  I  consider  my  personality,  owes  a 
vast  amount  of  his  powers  to  certain 
Vnderselves,  who  remain  alive  and  ac- 
tive whether  he  sleeps  or  wakes,  who 
know  their  business  well,  and  go  about 
it  with  a  conscientious  vigor  that  needs 
no  supervision.     Many  of  my  most  im- 


portant physical  and  mental  processes 
are  carried  on  by  them  without  a  direct- 
ing thought  from  the  Centralself.  In 
their  charge  are  all  my  necessary  vital 
functions,  and  all  my  accustomed  ac- 
tions. They  keep  my  heart  beating, 
they  breathe  for  me,  they  generally  eat 
and  drink  and  walk  for  me  ;  they  avoid 
blows  and  go  around  obstacles  or  in- 
equalities in  my  path,  while  my  mind, 
my  Centralself,  is  absorbed  in  some 
train  of  thought  that  has  no  connection 
with  those  processes.  They  also  may 
be  taught  to  knit,  to  perform  difficult 
pieces  on  the  piano,  and  even  to  read 
aloud,  to  write,  to  talk,  or  to  add  col- 
umns of  figures  in  the  way  that  we  caU 
mechanical,  and  entirely  without  any 
help  from  the  Centralself.  And  still 
the  list  of  their  accomplishments  is  not 
ended. 

The  Underselves  are  capable  of  high- 
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er  and  more  intelligent  work,  which  we 
cannot  call  mechanical,  unless  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word.  They  store 
up  many  memories  of  which  the  Cen- 
tralself  has  no  knowledge,  and  they 
sometimes  show  a  greater  ability  for 
reasoning  and  planning  than  their  self- 
conscious  master.  We  have  all  tried 
in  vain  to  recall  some  name,  date,  or 
fact,  and  finally  given  up  in  despair,  and 
gone  to  other  matters.  Then,  suddenly, 
after  our  Centralself  has  apparently  for- 
gotten all  about  the  inquiiy,  the  object 
sought  has  been  quietly  laid  before  our 
consciousness,  brought  there  by  some 
brain  power  that,  like  a  keen  hound, 
has  kept  straight  along  the  scent, 
after  his  master  had  abandoned  it  as 
hopeless.  Not  only  are  memories  thus 
brought  to  light,  but  the  results  of  long 
trains  of  reasoning,  the  inferences  which 
should  have  been  drawn  from  arguments 
or  facts,  but  which  all  effort  had  failed 
to  reveal  to  our  consciousness — nay  even 
important  scientific  discoveries,  have 
been  given  to  us  in  the  same  myste- 
rious way.  In  fact,  all  the  phenomena 
that  are  generally  referred  to  uncon- 
scious cerebration,  we  owe  to  the  Under- 
selves. 

Now  of  all  the  ways  in  which  the  TJn- 
derselves  manifest  their  power,  there  is 
probably  none  more  important  or  more 
interesting  than  dreaming.  Here  the 
Underselves  are  the  "little  people"  who 
take  charge  of  our  dreams.  It  is  thus 
that  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  calls  them 
in  his  charming  "  Chapter  on  Dreams," 
and,  he,  being  a  wonderful  dreamer, 
gives  many  examples  of  the  activity  and 
skill  of  his  "  little  people."  These  dream 
Underselves  are  quaint  and  sportive  folk, 
and  though  they  often  act  the  benefi- 
cent fairy  and  enchant  us  with  glimpses 
of  more  than  mortal  pleasure,  they 
are  given  to  many  absurd  jDranlis  and 
cruel  practical  jokes.  They  are  some- 
times physically  strong  enough  to  lead 
the  unconscious  sleeper  from  his  warm 
bed  out  into  the  cold  and  dai-kness  of 
the  night,  where  he  may  awake  shiver- 
ing to  find  himself  crossing  an  unsafe 
bridge,  or  on  the  verge  of  some  dizzy 
height.  In  this  class  of  their  perform- 
ances, which  men  call  somnambulism, 
the  "  little  people  "  have  been  known  to 
go  even  farther,  leading  the  dreamer  on 
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to  death,  and  thus  becoming  actual 
murderers,  or  rather,  suicides.  Luck- 
ily it  is  rare  that  they  have  this  physical 
power.  A  much  hajjpier  way  in  which 
they  manifest  their  strength  is  in  men- 
tal feats.  Here  the  "little  i^eople"  have 
shown  a  rare  ability,  and  here  they  de- 
serve our  greatest  respect.  There  seem 
to  be,  among  these  dream  Underselves, 
literary  and  scientific  geniuses ;  skilful 
mathematicians,  philosophers,  artists, 
musicians,  and  even  poets. 

The  dream -poet  has  too  long  been 
nameless  and  fameless,  and  it  is  espe- 
cially to  him  and  to  his  poems  that  we 
wish  to  call  attention.  As  it  is  entirely 
for  his  honor  and  glory  that  this  article 
is  written,  he  shall  hereafter  be  for  us 
the  UnderseK. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  idea  of  dream-verses.  Everyone  has 
read  Coleridge's  dream-poem  "Kubla 
Khan  ; "  or  has  noticed  the  bits  purport- 
ing to  be  dream -poetrj',  that  from  time 
to  time  appear  in  the  newspapers ;  or, 
best  of  all,  has  himself  dreamed  poetry. 
There  are  few  among  those  that  recog- 
nize poetry  as  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
life,  who  have  not  carried  that  pleasure 
into  their  dreams — who  have  not  at 
some  time  dreamed  of  reading  or  com- 
posing poetrj'.  We  call  this  poetry,  be- 
cause we  wish  to  look  at  it  from  within, 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  Underself, 
rather  than  that  of  the  imprejudiced 
critic,  who  sees  it  only  in  the  glare  of 
dayhght,  and  who,  therefore,  may  con- 
sider this  production  of  the  unconscious 
muse  as  worthy  of  no  better  name  than 
rhyme  or  doggerel.  We  (and  this  ice  is 
not  editorial,  but  refers  to  a  small  circle 
who  have  for  a  number  of  years  been 
much  interested  in  dream-poetry) — we, 
because  the  Underself  often  sings  to  us, 
have  alwaj'S  been  firm  believers  in  his 
inspiration.  He  and  the  other  "little 
people  "  have  brought  to  us  many  vivid 
dreams  of  aU  kinds,  and  he  himself  has 
treated  us  to  much  poetry  —  sublime, 
pathetic,  or  comic. 

For  a  long  time  we  had  never  re- 
membered more  of  these  dreams  than 
the  pleasure  that  thepoetrj'had  given  us. 
The  poem  itself  had  not  materialized, 
for,  though  on  first  awaking  we  frequent- 
ly retained  some  idea  of  the  words,  it 
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never  occurred  to  us  to  write  them  down 
immediately,  and  an  additional  nap  or 
another  train  of  thought  was  always  suf- 
ficient to  dispel  them  from  our  minds. 
One  day,  however,  the  admiration  which 
we  cherished  for  dream  poems  received 
a  rude  shock.  It  was  on  hearing  the  ex- 
perience of  a  gentleman,  who  had  on  two 
occasions  arisen  during  the  night  to 
record,  first  a  short  speech,  and  then  a 
verse,  that  seemed  to  him,  in  his  dreams, 
almost  inspired  in  their  eloquence.  The 
speech  was,  in  the  dream,  made  by  the 
host  of  a  small  evening  entertainment, 
when  inviting  the  guests  to  enter  the 
supper-room.  The  dreamer  awoke  won- 
dering at  the  charming  and  appropriate 
words  of  this  gentleman,  whom  he  had 
never  thought  capable  of  such  an  intel- 
lectual effort.  But  as  he  recovered  his 
full  consciousness,  the  elegant  and  witty 
address  resolved  itself  into  the  following 
jargon : 

"  Kespectable  people,  theological  stu- 
dents, and  others,  are  more  previous 
than  anything  else,  assisted  by  seventy- 
one  blacksmiths." 

The  verse  he  recorded  was  heard  in 
a  dream,  in  which  he  saw  two  opposing 
railway  trains  on  a  single  track,  dash 
into  each  other  at  full  speed.  As  they 
met  with  a  fearful  crash,  these  thrilling 
words  resounded  through  the  air  : 

Througli  all  my  future  life  a  blaze 
Ecceutric  as  a  cone  of  rays. 

Immediately  on  hearing  these  dream- 
products,  we  were  fired  with  a  desire  to 
emulate  this  gentleman's  example — to 
look  straight  into  the  face  of  that  poe- 
try which  charmed  us  in  our  dreams. 
To  this  end  we  resolved  to  jot  down 
immediately  any  fragment  of  the  Un- 
derself's  composition  that  we  might  re- 
member. 

As  he  has  given  us  very  little  prose, 
the  residt  of  our  efforts  during  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years  has  been  chiefly  po- 
ems or  fragments  of  poems  ;  the  odds 
and  ends  of  dream  -  verse.  These  we 
have  been  on  the  alert  to  catch,  though 
it  has  not  been  an  easy  task.  It  has 
generally  demanded  the  exercise  of 
great  wUl-power,  frequently  of  more 
than  was  possible  for  the  half-awake 
dreamer.     For  the  peculiarity  of  dream- 


poetry  is  that  it  fades  rapidly  from  the 
memory.  No  matter  how  brief  the 
fragment  is,  no  matter  how  vividly  it  is 
recalled  on  first  awaking,  or  how  many 
times  the  dreamer  recites  it  over  and 
over,  and  resolves  to  remember  it,  let 
him  go  to  sleep  again,  or  let  his  mind 
wander  to  other  things,  and  the  words 
are  lost  forever. 

Coleridge  had  this  experience  with  his 
"  Kubla  Khan."  On  awaking  he  remem- 
bered, he  says,  two  or  three  hundred 
lines  that  had  come  to  him  in  his  dream. 
When  he  had  written  down  the  fifty- 
four  lines  that  are  preserved,  "a  person 
with  business  from  Porlock"  interrupt- 
ed him,  and  detained  him  for  over  an 
hour,  and  when  he  tried  afterwards  to 
write  the  rest  of  his  dream-poem,  he 
found  it  hopelessly  gone. 

Since  we  have  found  any  delay  to  be 
fatal  it  has  become  a  point  of  honor  that, 
whenever  we  awake  with  any  fragment 
of  dream  -  poetry  in  our  clutches,  we 
shaU  rise  immediately  and  write  it  down, 
no  matter  how  cold  and  dark  the  night. 
Often  we  have  scratched  it  down  with 
ej'es  shut  and  senses  so  affected  by  sleep 
that  even  the  prosaic  act  of  writing 
could  not  dispel  the  glamour,  and  we 
would  go  back  to  sleep  believing  that  at 
last  we  had  captured  from  the  Under- 
self  a  real  treasure.  But  the  result  was 
always  the  same.  With  daylight  the 
charm  vanished.  For  without  meaning 
we  have  found  it  almost  invariably. 
Though  it  is  often  fine  in  sound  and 
perfect  in  rhyme  and  metre,  there  is  no 
escaping  from  the  fact  that  to  the  wak- 
ing mind  it  seldom  conveys  more  than 
the  ghost  of  an  idea.  It  has  not  enough 
sequence  for  one  verse  to  suggest  the 
next,  and  it  is  probably  only  by  reason 
of  its  rhyme  and  metre  that  we  could 
grasp  the  smallest  fragment  firmly 
enough  to  drag  it  into  the  light  of  day. 
Even  "  Kubla  Khan,"  which  is  more  of  a 
poem  than  anything  our  less  talented 
Underselves  have  to  offer,  has,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  dream-verses  that  are 
known  to  be  authentic,  a  strong  flavor 
of  the  incongruous.  The  newspaper 
dream-poems  that  we  occasionally  see 
are  probably  so  remodelled  in  the  re- 
membering, that  they  represent  just 
about '  what  the  dreamer  would  write 
with  his  eyes  open.     Their  gentle  medi- 
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ocrity  leads  us  to  doubt  their  authentic- 
ity, for,  in  our  experience  of  them,  the 
Underself's  poems  may  have  all  other 
faults  sooner  than  correct  tameness. 

There  are  several  ways  of  remember- 
ing dream-poetiy.  One  may  recall  only 
its  words,  without  their  dream-meaning  ; 
or,  one  may  remember  the  thought  ex- 
pressed in  the  poem,  but  not  the  dream- 
words,  or  occasionally  one  remembers 
both  the  words  and  the  idea  they  con- 
veyed to  the  dreamer.  It  is  very  pecul- 
iar that  in  this  last  case,  which  is  the 
only  one  where  they  can  be  compared, 
the  ideas  and  the  words  seldom  agree. 
This  makes  it  clear  that,  if  on  waking, 
we  give  a  correct  poetical  expression  to 
the  thought  of  the  dream-poem,  the  ivords 
are  likely  to  be  our  own  and  not  those 
of  the  Underself. 

In  our  specimens  we  have  retained 
the  Underself's  exact  words  ;  but  such 
may  not  be  the  case  with  the  dream- 
poems  published  by  Miss  Frances  Power 
Cobbe,  and  those  dreamed  by  Mrs. 
Kingsford.  These  have,  however,  in  spite 
of  their  length  and  correctness,  some  of 
the  qualities  that  we  have  found  to  be 
common  in  true  dream-poetry. 

In  her  article  on  "  Dreams,"  published 
in  Macmillan's  some  years  ago.  Miss 
Cobbe  gives  two  dream-poems.  One  of 
these  is  in  French,  though  the  lady  who 
dreamed  it  believed  herseK  unable  to 
write  poetry  in  French ;  and  this  fact 
seems  to  prove  it  to  be  in  the  Under- 
self's words.  Like  "  Kubla  Khan,"  it  was 
dreamed  imder  the  influence  of  a  nar- 
cotic, and  it  has  the  impressiveness  so 
characteristic  of  the  dreams  produced 
by  opiates,  and  so  frequently  found  in 
dream  -  poetry  generally.  There  are 
eleven  verses,  of  which  the  two  opening 
ones  will  give  a  good  idea  : 

Ce  matin  du  liaut  de  I'ancienne  tourelle 
J'ecoutais  la  voix  de  la  seutinelle, 
Qui  criait  a  ceux  qui  passaient  la-bas 
A  travers  le  pont,  '  Dis,  qui  va  la  ? '  " 

Et  toutes  les  reponses,  si  pleines  d'espoir, 
Remplireut  mon  coeur  d'un  vague  efifroi, 
Car  le  chagrin  est  de  I'espoir  le  fruit 
Et  le  suit,  comme  au  joursuit  la  sombre  nuit. 

This  and  the  other  poem  that  Miss 
Cobbe  published  appeared  to  the  dream- 
er, like  almost  all  the  dream-poems  we 


know,  as  a  combination  of  a  poem  and 
a  vision. 

Mrs.  Anna  Kingsford  has  published  a 
whole  volume  of  her  "Dreams  and 
Dream  Stories,"  among  which  are  a 
number  of  her  dream-poems.  One  of 
these  is  called  "  Through  the  Ages,"  and 
deals  with  metempsychosis.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  longest  of  all  dream-poems, 
consisting  of  eighty  lines.  Its  begin- 
ning is  suggestive  of  that  of  the  Bubat- 
yiit : 

Wake,  thou  that  sleepest !     Soul,  awake  ! 

Thy  light  is  come,  arise  and  shine  ! 

For  darkness  melts  and  dawn  divine 
Doth  from  the  holy  Orient  break. 

Swift  darting  down  the  shadowy  ways 
And  misty  deeps  of  unborn  Time, 
God's  light,  God's  day,  whose  perfect  prime 

Is  as  the  light  of  seven  days. 

Here  is  another  fragment  from  Mrs. 
Kingsford's  collection  : 

A  jarring  note,  a  chord  amiss, 

The  music's  sweeter  after, 
Like  wrangling  ended  with  a  kiss, 

Or  tears  with  silver  laughter. 

The  high  Gods  have  no  joys  like  these 

So  sweet  in  human  story, 
No  tempest  rends  their  tranquil  seas 

Beyond  the  sunset's  glory. 

Then  there  are  others,  "With  the 
Gods,"  "Signs  of  the  Times  "  and  frag- 
ments, all  of  which  are  quite  connected 
and  quite  unlike  the  bits  we  have  brought 
from  Dreamland,  except  in  their  general 
elevation  of  subject. 

The  Underself  prefers  lofty  subjects, 
and  seems  always  to  aim  at  some  unusu- 
ally striking  effect ;  in  fact,  he  has  a 
marked  tendency  toward  bombast.  In 
his  most  disconnected  specimens  there 
is  generally  a  suggestion  of  vast  possi- 
bilities of  humor,  beauty,  or  grandeur, 
a  hint  of  brilliant  but  unfocussed  ideas. 
They  seem  a  kind  of  poetry  in  solution 
— something  that  we  feel  might  aston- 
ish the  world,  if  we  could  only  present 
it  in  a  settled,  organized  form.  It 
seems  to  be  what  some  of  Browning's 
verse  is  to  the  uninitiated.  In  fact,  we 
once,  as  an  experiment,  put  one  of  the 
Underself's  verses  among  some  selected 
extracts  from  Browning,  and  defied  a 
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literary  club  who  were  discussing  liis 
poetry,  to  distinguish  the  dream-poetry 
from  the  genuine  Browning.  This  is 
the  dream-poetry  : 

Enriched  within  the  roses'  prime, 
Blossomed,  alas,  from  time  to  time. 
Endured  from  day  to  day. 

This  has,  in  common  with  most  dream- 
poems,  such  an  air  of  plausibility  that  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  the  club  failed  to  con- 
vict it  as  an  imposture. 

After  the  same  order  as  the  last  is  the 
following  enigma,  which  was  pregnant 
with  thought  to  the  Under  self,  though 
our  waking  senses  have  never  yet  found 
its  solution : 

Believed  by  all,  inspired  by  none. 
By  nature  nor  by  art  begun. 

And  here  is  a  verse  that  the  Underself 
put  forth  as  a  very  beautiful  description 
of  the  approach  of  winter : 

Dull  Autumn  waves  her  sexless  hands, 
And  saddens  all  their  morning  graces, 

And  throws  white  veils  upon  their  heads, 
And  dims  the  shining  of  their  faces. 

The  next  is  from  a  poem  that  was 
thought  in  the  dream  to  paint  the  glory 
of  dawn  with  a  magic  that  made  all 
former  descriptions  pale  and  lifeless  : 

Thus  the  white  horse,  plumed  with  the  rising 

morn, 
Comes  rushing  forth  to  animate  the  dawn. 

The  following  is  the  longest  of  the 
Underself's  poems  that  we  have  been 
able  to  keep.  It  is  very  pathetic,  and 
the  dreamer  awoke  from  it  almost  in 
tears : 

Out  in  the  sun  and  the  wind  together, 

Mary  and  John  were  growing  old  ; 
There  when  the  birds  were  in  full  feather, 

She  gathered  eggs  while  the  sad  years  rolled. 
There,  in  the  brightest  and  darkest  weather. 

He  pruned  the  trees,  till  his  hands  grew  cold. 
Out  in  the  wind  and  the  rain  together, 

Mary  and  John  were  growing  old. 
Still  as  the  days  passed,  liither  and  thitlier 

Wandered  they,  nearing  Death's  silent  fold. 
Now  though  trees  bloom  and  all  birds  in  feather, 

Sleep  they  together  'neath  wakening  mould. 

Besides  being  longer,  this  dream- 
poem  is  more  connected  than  most  of 
our  specimens.     But  hasn't  it  a  familiar 


sound — as  if  we  had  heard  it  or  some- 
thing like  it  before  ?  This  dim  sense  of 
familiarity  is  not  uncommon  with  dream- 
poetry,  and  this,  and  the  fact  that  we 
are  much  more  apt  to  dream  pqetry  af- 
ter reading  poetr}%  suggest  that  the 
UnderseK  may  be  something  of  a  plagi- 
arist, and  that  much  of  his  composition 
is  only  a  faint  and  confused  echo  of  some- 
thing we  have  heard  when  awake.  This 
is  eminently  the  case  with  the  following 
heroic  lines: 

Up,  up,  with  a  shout  into  Clavering  Hall, 
Mount,  mount,  with  the  guards  and  the  myrmi- 
dons all. 

And  these : 

He  fell,  and  in  an  inch  exclaimed, 
"There's  castles  in  the  air." 

These  last,  and  the  following  lines, 
seem  to  be  not  only  echoes,  but  actual 
parodies  of  something  else : 

A  title  is  drunk  and  the  clarion  is  rung, 

The  long  wire  pulling  the  short  wire's  tongue. 

All  these  seem  so  absurd  in  the  com- 
monplace light  of  day,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  realize  how  we  were  affected  by  them. 
Yet  it  is  true  that  we  awoke  thrilled  by 
their  eloquence ;  they  touched  feelings 
too  deep  for  expression  ;  to  the  dreamer 
all  their  mock-heroics  were  real,  and  aU 
their  tinsel  was  pure  gold.  For  the  set- 
ting of  dream-poems  is  often  superb, 
and  they  frequently  seem  to  crown  some 
magnificent  climax,  being  pealed  out  in 
grand  organ  tones,  or  written  on  the 
sky  in  letters  of  light.  For  instance, 
one  of  us  dreamed  of  a  lordly  castle  that 
had  in  one  of  its  halls  a  famous  old  oak 
beam,  whose  history  seemed  to  ring 
through  the  air,  d  la  "  Excelsior,"  thus : 

When  freedom  from  her  mountain  height 

Gave  challenge  bold  and  rare, 
Fitz-AUen  to  Clan  Estes  gave 

This  oak  to  do  and  dare. 

Its  flame  with  crimson,  creaming  light. 
Went  climbing  mountains  high, 

And  burning  banners  blazing  bright, 
Lit  echoes  in  the  sky. 

Here  we  have,  in  this  last  verse,  some- 
thing very  creditable  to  the  Underself, 
as  it  was  dreamed  by  a  person  who  had 
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scarcely  ever  in  his  life  tried  to  make  a 
rhyme. 

The  Undersell  frequently  gets  into  a 
tragic  mood.  Here  is  a  bit  that  he  in- 
tended for  tragedy,  though  the  daylight 
rather  lightens  its  gloom : 

He  laughed  below  stairs, 
As  I  knelt  at  my  prayers, 
And  1  thought  more  of  him  than  of  God. 

And  again  the  Underself  attempted 
tragedy  in  a  poetic  dream,  which  told 
the  woful  story  of  a  deserted  maiden,  a 
kind  of  "  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange," 
who  waited  sadly  for  the  lover  that  never 
came.  As  this  dream-maiden  gazed  in- 
to the  mirror  from  time  to  time,  she 
sorrowed  over  her  gradual  loss  of  beau- 
ty ;  but,  instead  of  pining  away  pictu- 
resquely like  the  love-lorn  maids  of  ro- 
mance, she  grew  stout  with  age.  Of  all 
this  harrowing  history  only  these  three 
lines  could  be  remembered  and  written 
down: 

She  looked  in  the  mirror  and  seemed  to  be 

Many  years  older  than  she  might, 

And  she  drew  the  clasp  of  her  girdle  tight. 

Next  the  Underself  has  attempted 
something  a  little  different — "  adorning 
his  narrative  "  with  a  foreign  tongue. 
The  dreamer,  who  had  been  a  Southern 
ofl&cer  in  the  late  war,  thought  he  read 
this  in  a  newspaper  : 

From  ev'ery  battle  of  the  war, 
Came  many  wounded,  thick  and  thin  ; 

To  this  is  one  exception  dread, 
Credit  Comptoir  de  Katadin. 

"This  last  line,"  he  said,  "seemed  to  be 
the  most  terse,  elegant,  and  impressive 
French,  the  whole  stanza  meaning  that 
while,  in  all  other  battles,  there  were 
many  wounded  for  every  one  killed 
outright,  the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg 
was  a  terrible  exception ;  that  there  the 
'killed  and  wounded'  were  all  killed  in- 
stantly. In  the  dream  it  seemed  that 
this  was  something  that  ever  since  the 
battle  I  had  known  to  be  ti-ue,  which  it 
is  not.  If  anything,  the  proportion  of 
wounded  in  that  battle  was  larger  than 
usual." 

In  this  last  case  the  sense  and  the 
words  are  even  farther  separated  than 
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is  usual.  It  is  one  of  the  few  dreams  in 
which  the  idea  was  remembered,  and 
may  be  compared  with  the  words.  Here 
is  another  of  the  same  sort.  The  dream- 
er thought  that  he  read  in  a  Sunday's 
paper,  a  long  account  in  verse  of  how  the 
insects  came  to  survive  the  Flood,  they 
having  been,  as  he  believed  in  the  dream» 
either  accidentally  or  purposely,  not  in- 
vited into  the  ark  by  Noah.  The  poem 
seemed  to  describe  them  as  floating- 
around  on  fruit  and  chips  of  bark,  in  a. 
regular  fleet.  The  only  lines  the  dream- 
er recalled  on  waking  were : 

All  the  night, 

Unto  light, 
Not  an  orange  with  a  bug, 
•  Not  an  insect  on  a  rug. 
Touched  a  [something  rhyming  with 

light]. 

We  have  now  a  few  extracts  from  his 
works,  which  show  that  the  Underself 
sometimes  descends  from  his  grandiose 
flights,  and  tries  to  be  funny.  In  these, 
more  than  in  the  serious  poems,  we  can 
trace  the  general  trend  of  each  dream- 
er's mind.  Carroll,  the  author  of  "  Alice 
in  Wonderland,"  who  has  written  so 
much  delightful  dream-poetry  with  his 
eyes  open,  dreamed  this : 

It  often  runs  in  families. 
Just  as  the  love  of  pastry  does. 

One  of  our  dreamers  brought  from  a 
dream-poem  this  exti-act  that  is  just  as 
quaint: 

'Tis  a  question  if  our  latitude  and  civil  righto 

agree, 
But  longitude  and  other  things  are  surely  found 

to  gee. 

Another  dreamer,  who,  awake,  has  a 
very  comic  vein,  dreamed  that  she  saw 
her  sister  at  a  fancy  ball,  arrayed  like  a 
bandit  king  and  standing  on  a  table, 
where  with  much  gesticulation,  and 
amid  wild  applause,  she  sang  the  fol- 
lowing song  : 

I'm  a  bold  buccaneer,  with  bold  glances, 

Always  in  pairs  I  meet. 
I  level  at  those  who  say  "Lancers," 

And  waltz  with  the  fair  and  the  sweet. 

She  also  dreamed,  at  another  time, 
that  she  was  teasing  her  mother  by  at- 
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tributing  all  her  own  shortcomings  to 
heredity  on  the  maternal  side,  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  love  to  see  the  college  boys, 

And  copy  them  from  afar, 
And  wink  at  them  to  show  my  joys — 

I  gathered  it  all  from  ma. 

I  love  to  have  my  purse  jammed  fall, 

And  stuffed  out  very  far. 
But,  pa,  you  can't  blame  me  for  this — 

I  gathered  it  all  from  ma. 

Here  is  a  flash  of  dream-wit,  and  a 
pun: 

It  can  truly  be  said  of  Louisa's  cork  leg, 
That  it  has  two  strings  to  its  bow  ; 

For  it's  tied  at  the  top  with  a  silken  tie, 
And  it's  buckled  on  below. 

Here  is  another  that  deserves  atten- 
tion, because  it  seems  to  show  more 
originality  on  the  part  of  the  Underself  ; 
it  is  harder  to  account  for  as  an  echo 
of  something  else.  It  was  dreamed  by 
the  Southern  officer,  before  mentioned, 
in  camp  in  1863,  during  a  hard  winter 
campaign  "on  starvation  rations."  He 
dreamed  that  a  lady  asked  him  to  write 
in  her  album  ;  that  he  tried  to  decline 
writing  any  more  than  his  name,  de- 
claring that  he  had  never  been  able  to 
write  in  albmns ;  but  she  insisted,  until, 
in  despair,  he  sat  down  and  by  a  sud- 
den inspiration  dashed  off  the  follow- 
ing: 

CONFEDERATE     RATIONS. 

For  a  man,  corn-bread — so — so. 

Any  bacon  ?  No !  no ! 

For  a  horse 

0! 

In  his  dream  the  writing  in  the  album 
seemed  to  form  a  perfectly  symmetrical 
inverted  pyramid  ;  the  O  at  the  apex  to 
be  read  "zero." 

This  almost  completes  our  assort- 
ment of  dream-verses,  collected  with 
much  pains  and  during  many  years.  In 
spite  of  their  very  fragmentary  charac- 
ter, they  give  us  quite  a  good  idea  of 
the  Underself's  poetry  in  its  diflferent 
phases,  though  we  might  be  better  able 
to  do  him  justice  if  we  could  have 
remembered    more    of    his    completed 


poems.  Many  persons,  perhaps,  will 
take  this  fruit  of  all  our  labors  for  "the 
ridiculous  mouse  "  that  was  born  of  the 
mountain.  It  will  seem  obvious  to 
them  that  our  mysterious  poet,  as  we 
have  torn  from  him  bit  by  bit  of  his 
veil,  has  revealed  himself  to  be  a  petty 
mountebank,  whose  poems  are  nothing 
more  than  "  sounding  brass  and  a  tink- 
ling cymbal."  But  he  who  has  brilhant 
dreams  must  always  keep  a  certain 
respect  for  that  dream-self  who  seems 
a  so  much  higher  order  of  being  than 
his  ordinary  blundering,  stumbling  day- 
time self ;  who  seems  to  be  endowed 
with  such  wonderful  physical  and  men- 
tal power — moving  freely  through  air 
and  water,  overcoming  the  force  of 
gravitation,  and  scorning  all  limits  of 
time  and  space ;  who  seems  to  have 
such  a  profound  skill  in  controversy 
and  research,  such  a  ready  wit  and  mar- 
vellous eloquence.  Does  not  everyone, 
moreover,  remember  feats  of  the  Under- 
self  that  have  borne  the  light  of  day? 
Was  not  Tartini's  Devil's  Sonata,  which 
he  composed  in  a  dream,  the  finest  of 
all  his  productions  ?  Did  not  Burdach 
and  Condorcet  solve  scientific  problems 
in  their  dreams? 

Why,  therefore,  when  the  dream-self, 
this  "Admirable  Crichton,"  turns  his 
attention  to  poetry,  why  should  he  not 
here  also  give  some  better  proof  of  his 
ability  than  these  vague  and  wandering 
dream- verses  ?  Such  was  the  problem 
which  we  placed  before  ourselves.  One 
of  our  number,  who  has  dreamed  much 
poetry,  was  especially  enthusiastic  in 
seeking  a  solution  to  this  problem.  At 
last,  when  he  was  in  despair  of  finding 
it,  no  less  an  authority  than  one  of  the 
Underselves  undertook  to  explain  to 
him  the  confusion  of  dream-poetry. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise  that  many 
years  before  this  dream,  an  old  nurse  in 
the  family  had  been  afflicted  in  the  last 
years  of  her  life  with  a  touch  of 
aphasia,  that  disease  of  the  brain  in 
which  the  patient  loses  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  his  memory  of  words.  With 
this  old  woman  only  the  substantives 
were  confused ;  she  used  all  other 
words  correctly.  She  was  convinced  of 
her  sanity  ;  and  never  guessing  that  a 
part  of  her  brain  had  fallen  asleep,  she 
continued  to  ask  for  all  sorts  of  impos- 
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sible  things — plantations,  cows,  church- 
es— and  even  grew  very  indignant  at  the 
stupidity  of  her  attendants,  who  could 
not  understand  her  demands.  Now 
the  dream  above  referred  to  was  one  of 
those  dreams  within  dreams  which  are 
not  uncommon.  In  it  the  dreamer 
thought  that  he  had  just  waked  from  a 
dream  in  which  he  had  composed  some 
beautiful  lines  expressing  a  very  orig- 
inal idea.  In  this  second  stage  of 
dreaming  he  hastened,  as  he  thought, 
to  write  down  the  words.  What  was 
his  surprise  to  see  in  his  dream  that  he 
had  written  a  senseless  jumble  of  words, 
though  he  still  retained  very  clearly  in 
his  mind  the  thought  that  the  verses 
were  intended  to  convey !  He  tried  to 
summon  up  the  proper  words,  but  they 
would  not  come.  Then  he  recalled  the 
case  of  the  old  nurse,  and  felt  that 
his  condition  was  like  hers — that  sleep 
had  rendered  him  temporarily  aphasic — 
that  he  had  really  originated  a  brilliant 
idea,  but  that,  though  his  sleeping 
brain  was  still  enough  of  a  poet  to  un- 
derstand rhyme  and  metre,  it  had  lost 
the  power  of  formulating  its  thoughts 
correctly  in  words. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  his  explanation 
is  true  in  some  cases  —  those  of  the 
dreams  we  have  already  mentioned,  from 
which  we  have  remembered  not  only  the 
senseless  words,  but;  also  the  sensible 
idea  that  they  were  meant  to  convey. 
There  are  a  number  of  these,  in  which 
the  aphasia  is  more  or  less  marked. 
The  one  already  given,  with  the  French 
ending  "  Credit  comptoir  de  Katadin" 
is  about  the  most  aphasic,  the  remem- 
bered words  bearing  little  relation  to 
the  remembered  meaning.  The  follow- 
ing verse  expresses  its  meaning  much 
more  clearly,  though  it  still  has  a  touch 
of  aphasia  : 

One  should  be  very  sure  in  picking  his  bone, 
That  the  likeness  he  finds  to  another  alone. 

The  dreamer  remembered  that  this 
was  meant  to  express  very  epigrammat- 
icaUy,  that  sharp  dealing  may  injure 
one's  self  much  more  than  the  person 


deceived.  A  slight  change  will  bring 
this  near  to  its  real  meaning — for  in- 
stance : 

One  should  be  very  sure  in  picking  his  bone, 
That  the  likeness  he  finds  is  another's  alone. 

i.e.,  that  he  is  not  picking  his  own 
bone — preying  on  himself. 

Now  here  is  a  fragment  in  which  the 
aphasia  has  disappeared,  and  the  words 
are  evidently  quite  correct. 

Tlie  terms  I  use  may  mystic  seem, 
But  I'm  writing  upon  a  mystic  theme. 

And  there  are  others  like  this  in  the 
examples  already  given ;  so  we  may 
suppose  that  the  Underself  varies  from 
very  serious  aphasia  to  a  perfectly  cor- 
rect use  of  words. 

Dreaming,  like  all  other  phenomena, 
cannot  be  justly  estimated  without  tak- 
ing into  consideration  its  highest  de- 
velopment. Kobert  Louis  Stevenson  de- 
clares his  belief  that  his  sleeping  brain 
is  more  skilful  in  the  construction  of 
plots  and  stronger  in  inventive  genius 
than  his  waking  brain.  Mrs.  Kingsford 
declared  the  same  —  and  more.  She 
said  that  she  had,  all  through  life,  gained 
the  greatest  assistance  ia  daily  perplexi^ 
ties  from  the  nightly  counsels  of  hei 
Underself.  And  there  are  many  other 
like  cases,  where,  not  only  in  sleep,  but 
during  insanity  or  the  delirium  of  fever, 
or  in  a  hypnotic  trance,  the  Underselves 
have  delivered  inspired  addresses,  com- 
posed poetry,  and  shown  in  many  ways 
a  wit  and  brilliancy  beyond  the  waking 
power  of  the  Centralself. 

In  spite  of  all  the  absiirdities  that  we 
have  quoted  from  him,  we  claim  that 
our  dream-poet  is  neither  a  fool  nor  an 
impostor.  If  he  has  often  surrounded 
his  utterances  with  mystery,  it  is  only 
after  the  manner  of  the  true  genius  : 

"  Weave  a  circle  'round  him  thrice, 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread, 
For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed. 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise." 
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HEOUGHOUT  the 
whole  December 
day  the  wind  had 
been  rising  ;  and 
the  road  followed 
by  the  lumbering 
diligence  had 
passed  sometimes 
out  of  sight  of  the 
sea,  but  never  beyond  the  sound  of  it. 
The  coast  was  the  wild  and  rocky  one 
of  southwestern  France,  doubly  desolate 
now  between  the  dull  sky  and  the  dull 
waves  which  were  rapidly  lashing  them- 
selves into  a  fury  that  only  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  knows.  Far  away  on  the  left 
bristled  the  jagged  peaks  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, veined  with  snow  in  all  their  gul- 
lies. As  the  frontier  formalities  were 
concluded  and  the  four  lively  mules 
dashed  down  into  Spain,  the  only  pas- 
senger in  the  banquette  thought  he  had 
never  been  called  upon  to  face  so  dreary 
a  prospect.  He  drew  his  hood  forward 
about  his  ears,  muffled  himself  more 
closely  in  his  long  blue  cloak,  and 
thanked  the  heaven  above  him,  forbid- 
ding as  it  looked,  that  his  day's  jovirney 
was  so  near  its  end. 

In  spite  of  the  foreign  cut  of  these 
outer  garments,  the  traveller  was  Eng- 
lish by  birth  and  early  education.  But 
he  had  travelled  much,  and  had  been  in 
Spain  before,  though,  as  it  happened, 
never  in  the  north  ;  he  therefore  knew 
something  of  its  ways,  and  having  the 
gift  of  tongues,  he  could  speak  its  lan- 
guage with  creditable  fluency.  His  dress 
accorded  well  with  the  character  of  the 
man,  whose  ease  in  adapting  himself  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  moment  made 
him  to  this  extent  remarkable.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  army  officer  who  had  fall- 
en in  the  Peninsular  War  ;  years  had 
elapsed  since  that  conflict,  yet  it  was 
scarcely  remote  enough  to  be  chronicled 
with  calm  judgment,  and  the  names  of 
its  dead  were  still  remembered.  For 
this  December  wind  whistled  itself  away 
in  times  now  called  good,  before  steam 
and  electricity  had  scarred  the  earth, 


when  travel  was  adventure  to  a  certain 
degree  dangerous,  to  the  last  degree  un- 
comfortable. Neither  danger  nor  dis- 
comfort, however,  counted  for  much 
with  the  present  adventurer,  as  has  al- 
ready been  imphed.  His  clear  blue 
eyes  were  very  keen  ;  his  features  were 
finely  cut,  and  although  he  was  not  a 
soldier,  a  huge  yellow  mustache  gave  a 
martial  look  to  his  face,  which  was  said 
to  resemble  his  father's  verj-  closely. 
Along  the  journey  of  life  he  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  that  fortieth  year  de- 
claimed by  the  poet  to  be  the  age  of  rea- 
son ;  but  years  with  him  went  smoothly 
and  lightly ;  in  his  youth,  to  be  sure,  he 
had  lost  his  heart  more  than  once,  but 
had  always  found  it  again,  and  he  re- 
mained a  bachelor.  Not  a  hair  of  him  had 
changed  its  color,  and  he  still  looked 
too  young  to  be  reasonable. 

For  a  few  miles  farther  the  coach 
toiled  slowly  on,  skirting  deep  indent- 
ures of  the  shore — black  gulfs  whiten- 
ed here  and  there  by  the  foam  of  the 
wintry  sea  tossed  up  in  the  twilight — 
and  passing  through  villages  and  small 
towns  that  struck  the  Spanish  note  at 
once  in  their  want  of  thrift  and  in  their 
all  pervading  air  of  sombre  dilapida- 
tion. Then,  at  a  sudden  turn  in  the 
road,  the  driver  pointed  with  his  whip 
to  the  lights  of  a  city  gleaming  across  a 
wide,  shallow  bay  where  the  breakers 
held  high  carnival ;  and  admonishing 
his  mules  by  word  of  mouth  in  the 
Basque  dialect,  and  by  much  cracking  of 
the  lash  in  a  language  of  his  own,  he  at- 
tained at  length  the  headlong  pace  es- 
sential to  the  last  mile  of  his  coui'se. 
In  a  few  moments  more  the  wheels  rat- 
tled over  a  wooden  bridge,  crossing  at 
its  outlet  a  stream  of  sluggish  current 
that  contrasted  strangely  with  the  tur- 
bulent water  into  which  it  flowed,  and 
after  a  jarring  interval  of  rough  pave- 
ment finally  stopped  before  the  Fonda 
de  la  Posta  in  San  Sebastian,  the  forti- 
fied capital  of  the  province. 

An  old  porter  limped  forward  from 
the  inn-door,  holding  up  his  lantern. 
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"  Hola  !  Manolito  !  You  bring  foul 
weather.  And  how  many  souls  come 
with  you?" 

"  What  would  you  have,  Father  San- 
chez ?  but  one." 

"I  thought  as  much,"  growled  the 
watch-dog,  under  his  breath;  then 
changing  his  tone  to  one  of  great  civil- 
ity, he  added :  "  Will  it  please  the  Sen  or 
to  descend  ?  " 

The  stranger,  leaping  lightly  down, 
was  met  at  once  by  the  landlord,  who 
greeted  him  obsequiously. 

"  You  are  welcome,  Senor  ;  your  fire 
is  already  lighted.  That  is,  if  the  Senor 
traveller  calls  himself  Sir  George  Gray- 
ling." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other ;  "I  am 
he." 

"  Good.  The  Seiior's  letter  was  re- 
ceived, and  we  shall  do  our  best  to  make 
him  comfortable.  Here,  Josefa  !  Show 
the  cabaUero  to  his  chamber." 

The  room,  a  large  one  overlooking 
the  sea  on  the  harbor  side  of  the  town, 
was  uncarpeted,  bare,  and  gusty,  but 
scrupulously  clean  ;  at  its  further  end 
roared  and  crackled  cheerily  a  fire  of 
drift-wood,  before  which  Sir  George 
GrayUng  installed  himself,  while  the 
sharp-eyed,  ruddy  maid-servant  dragged 
in  his  luggage. 

"  WiU  the  Senor  dine  below  ?  There 
is  no  one  else." 

"By  all  means  ;  and  the  sooner,  the 
better.  It  appears  that  a  storm  is  brew- 
ing." 

"Yes,  Seiior,  the  fishermen  have  all 
put  in.  You  are  come  at  a  dull  mo- 
ment. The  Slimmer  is  our  season.  Now 
there  are  no  visitors,  no  sports,  no 
buU-fights  ;  we  shall  not  keep  the  Senor 
long." 

"  Who  can  tell  that  ?  I  must  explore 
the  city." 

The  girl  smiled  and  shrugged  her 
shoulders.  "  Santo  Dios  !  It  is  a  poor 
place  to  one  who  has  seen  the  world. 
There  are  few  monuments — a  church,  a 
castle " 

"  A  castle,  yes,"  interposed  the  trav- 
eller. "  It  is  there,  as  they  tell  me,  that 
certain  soldiers  are  buried." 

"  He,  it  is  true  ;  and  they  are  Eng- 
lishmen— the  Seiior's  friends,  perhaps." 

"  Perhaps.     Is  it  far  to  the  place  ?  " 

"No,  CabaUero,"  replied  Josefa,  cross- 


ing to  the  window  and  pointing  out  of 
it.  "  One  takes  the  road  leading  from 
the  port  where  it  winds  up  the  rock. 
The  men  sleep  at  the  top  of  the  cliff 
toward  the  sea,  under  the  castle  walL 
A  quiet  place,  easy  to  find  ;  for  the  rest, 
to-morrow,  if  the  Senor  desires,  Father 
Sanchez  will  guide  him  there." 

"  I  shall  not  need  a  guide,"  returned 
the  Englishman,  slipping  a  coin  into 
her  hand. 

"At  your  commands,  Senor,"  she 
said,  with  a  low  reverence,  as  she  left 
the  room.  "  Soul  of  the  devil !  It  is  a 
piece  of  forty  reals ;  they  are  princes, 
these  English." 

The  dinner  proved  to  be  chiefly  re- 
markable for  a  fish  of  great  size  and 
corresponding  delicacy,  served  with 
olives ;  and  Sir  George  Grayling,  who 
was  somewhat  of  an  epicure,  enjoyed 
this  the  more  from  the  knowledge  that 
such  a  dish  could  not  be  procured  again 
until  the  storm  abated.  With  the  other 
courses  he  made  short  work. 

"  The  mutton  of  Guipuzcoa  is  unin- 
viting," he  reflected,  while  he  lingered 
for  a  moment  over  a  few  withered  nuts 
and  apples  and  his  bottle  of  astrin- 
gent wine.  "The  town,  too,  is  a  hole, 
evidently,  in  which  the  elements  have 
conspired  to  beleaguer  me.  I  must 
steal  a  march  upon  them,  if  I  can,  and 
see  what  their  hole  is  like." 

But  so  far  as  the  quay  was  concerned, 
the  wind  and  water  had  already  gained 
possession.  Scudding  clouds  obscured 
the  stars,  and  the  sea  beat  against  the 
stone  rampart  over  which  great  puffs  of 
spray  were  blown.  Out  in  the  harbor 
the  ships'  lights  fairly  danced  to  the 
pitiless  music  of  the  advancing  gale. 

"I  am  in  for  it,"  sighed  Grayling, 
after  a  short  reconnaissance  ;  "  this  will 
last  for  days."  Then  he  turned  aside 
into  the  main  street,  which,  like  many 
another  Galle  Mayor,  was  absurdly  nar- 
row and  dark,  with  public  buildings 
most  forbidding  in  their  aspect.  The 
theatre  might  have  been  a  prison.  As 
its  doors  were  closed  this  seeker  of  dis- 
traction stroUed  on  to  a  little  square  at 
the  street's  end,  upon  which  the  cathe- 
dral thrust  forth  an  imposing  fa9ade. 
Here  all  artistic  expression  of  the  place 
seemed  to  be  concentrated ;  for  the 
niches  gleamed  with  marble  statues,  con- 
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spicuous  among  which,  over  the  central 
portal,  writhed  the  patron  saint  of  the 
city,  as  usual,  bristling  with  arrows. 
Several  cloaked  figures  passed  up  the 
broad  steps  before  the  church  as  Sir 
George  approached  ;  and  finding  noth- 
ing better  to  do,  he  followed  them. 

The  long  aisles  were  dimly  hghted, 
and  the  pillars  of  the  nave  rose  into 
impenetrable  gloom.  Grayling  felt  his 
way  along  them  to  one  of  the  side- 
chapels,  where  he  found  an  illuminated 
altar  with  a  service  in  progress.  Upon 
the  outskirts  of  the  little  group  assem- 
bled there,  he  hovered  for  a  while,  in- 
different to  the  ceremonial  itself,  but 
pleased  with  its  effectiveness  as  a  show, 
and  gradually  becoming  interested  in 
its  devotees.  Nearly  all  of  them  were 
women,  some  hard-featured  and  rough- 
handed,  in  homespun  peasant  garb  ; 
others  upon  whom  the  dull  respectabil- 
ity of  trade  stamped  itself  as  plainly  as 
if  they  had  worn  its  symbols  embroid- 
ered on  their  sleeves.  Two  or  three, 
only,  seemed  to  be  of  higher  rank  ;  and 
one  of  these,  whose  face  he  could  not 
see,  at  length  arrested  his  wandering 
eyes  and  thoughts.  She  was  young,  of 
course,  and  her  figure  was  slender  and 
singularly  graceful ;  she  wore  black,  but 
even  in  the  faint  light  he  could  perceive 
that  this  must  be  of  fine  material,  and 
that  it  fitted  her  to  perfection.  In  the 
inevitable  lace  mantilla,  put  on  coquet- 
tishly,  she  had  pinned  a  great  red  rose  ; 
and  her  fan  hung  from  her  waist  by  one 
of  those  flexible  silver  girdles,  not  often 
seen  out  of  Venice,  made  in  the  form  of 
a  snake.  The  rush-bottomed  chair  she 
knelt  in  was  drawn  somewhat  apart 
from  the  others,  and  she  seemed  to  be 
completely  absorbed  in  her  devotions. 
While  these  continued.  Grayling  tried 
in  vain  to  substantiate  his  growing  con- 
viction of  her  youth  and  beauty.  His 
curiosity  was  aroused,  and  he  waited 
impatiently  for  an  opportunity  to  grat- 
ify it. 

As  the  office  ended  and  the  group 
broke  up,  a  little  old  woman,  with  the 
bearing  of  a  servant,  crossed  the  chapel 
and  whispered  to  the  kneeling  girl.  She 
rose  immediately,  handing  her  prayer- 
book  to  her  companion  ;  and  then  turn- 
ing, stopped  for  a  moment  to  shake  out 
the  folds  of  her  dress.     In  that  moment 


the  man's  heart  made  a  great  bound ; 
his  hope  confirmed  gave  way  to  sudden 
fear,  which  a  new  hope  as  suddenly  re- 
placed. He  had  never  seen  a  face  like 
that ;  high-bred  and  delicate  in  every 
line,  glowing  with  color ;  and  the  eyes — 
the  eyes  were  wonderful.  Black  as  the 
lace  she  wore,  deep,  lustrous,  and  almost 
too  large  for  perfect  beauty — he  had  not 
known  that  such  eyes  could  be !  She 
was  taller  than  he  thought,  older,  too — 
a  woman,  not  a  girl ;  but  still  a  young 
woman,  twenty-five  at  most.  Ah,  but 
down  here  in  the  South  {hej  matured 
early,  married  early;  of  a  surety,  this  was 
the  pious  consort  of  some  rich  hidalgo. 
Alone,  though ;  then  why  not  his  widow? 
Alone  ;  then  even  if  she  were  married — 
so  swiftly,  so  strangely,  and  so  fiercely 
may  run  the  thoughts  of  a  lonely  man  ; 
so,  at  a  breath,  the  duU  embers  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  may  leap  into  a  firebrand. 

Unconsciously  she  held  him  thus  im- 
movable, and  coming  nearer,  became  for 
the  first  time  aware  of  his  existence.  To 
his  astonishment  this  seemed  to  startle 
her.  She  stopped  short,  turned  deathly 
pale,  and  caught  the  servant's  arm  with  a 
look,  if  not  of  terror,  of  something  very 
like  it.  Eying  her  mistress  in  wonder,  the 
woman  stopped  too,  waiting  for  her  to 
speak  ;  but  she  had  already  recovered 
herseK,  and  had  changed  her  mind ;  after 
another  glance  at  Grayling,  suggestive 
only  of  discreet  disdain,  she  deliberately 
turned  her  back  upon  him  and  passed 
him  by  on  the  farther  side  of  the  chapel, 
without  giving  her  companion  a  word  of 
explanation. 

But  Grayling  was  too  quick  for  her. 
She  must  leave  the  church  by  the  cen- 
tral door,  he  knew ;  and  gliding  through 
the  darkness  as  stealthily  as  an  assassin, 
he  reached  it  first,  to  wait,  muffled  in  his 
cloak,  at  the  angle  of  the  porch,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  outer  pillars.  Here  he 
was  invisible — a  deeper  patch  of  shadow, 
nothing  more  ;  but  on  her,  when  she 
passed,  the  light  of  the  street-lamp  would 
fall.  And  presently  she  came  ;  he  could 
have  touched  the  silver  girdle  as  she 
brushed  him  by.  A  jewelled  dagger 
gleamed  there  that  he  had  not  seen  be- 
fore—  a  woman's  weapon,  a  toy  upon 
which  her  fingers  rested  lightly.  She 
was  gone  in  an  instant,  with  a  flashing 
smile,  a  merry  word  or  two,  meant  only 
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for  the  attendant's  ear.  But  Grayling 
caught  the  words  and  laughed  as  he  re- 
peated them.  To  what  could  they  refer, 
if  not  to  his  own  vmguarded  admiration  ? 
"Manuela,  Manuela!  what  if  the  day  I 
prayed  for  has  reallj'  come  ?  " 

Though  he  longed  to  follow,  he  had 
not  the  means,  for  her  carriage  waited 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  and  she  was 
whirled  away  into  the  night,  while  he 
plodded  his  way  back  to  the  inn  through 
drenching  rain,  of  which  he  was  hardly 
conscious.  The  storm  had  come,  but 
any  delay  that  it  might  cause  would 
prove  acceptable  rather  than  vexatious. 
He  had  sought  distraction,  to  find  a 
form  of  it  that,  skilfully  handled,  should 
outlast  the  most  determined  stress  of 
weather. 

In  spite  of  much  commotion  without 
and  within,  he  slept  late  the  next  morn- 
ing. When  Josefa  brought  up  his  cloak, 
which  had  been  drying  all  night  before 
the  kitchen  fire,  she  did  not  venture  to 
disturb  him.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor 
was  a  long  window  with  a  sheltered  bal- 
cony, whither  she  turned  in  this  idle  mo- 
ment to  get  a  look  at  the. storm.  The 
rain  had  ceased  for  a  time,  but  the  wind 
was  still  hard  at  work,  and  the  surf,  run- 
ning high  before  it,  threatened  to  make 
ducks  and  drakes  of  the  sea-wall.  Al- 
ready one  or  two  of  its  huge  stones  had 
been  dislodged  ;  and  through  the  gap 
torrents  of  foam  were  breaking.  In  an 
archway  opposite  stood  a  knot  of  people, 
drawn  together  by  the  tmusual  sight. 
One  among  them,  an  old  woman,  came 
forward,  greeting  Josefa  warmly. 

"  Eh,  Manuela !  "  she  returned,  "  it  is 
a  wild  morning." 

"  Truly  it  is,  and  bad  for  the  affairs. 
Such  weather  brings  few  guests." 

"  Ah  !  desgracia. !  We  have  but  one. 
Happily,  he  is  a  noble  Englishman  and 
rich!" 

"  An  Englishman  ?  How  is  he  called, 
then?" 

"  Valgame  Dios!  Who  can  say?  Such 
names  they  have  ! " 

"Who  knows?  He  comes,  perhaps, 
to  find  a  villa  for  the  season." 

"  Not  he  !  "  replied  Josefa,  laughing. 
Then  changing  her  tone,  she  added, 
mysteriously,  "  I  think  he  comes  to  find 
a  grave." 

"  A  grave  ?    WThat  exciting  news  for 


my  lady !  Dearest,  I  implore  you,  seek 
me  out  his  name." 

'*Nay,  that  is  no  difficult  matter. 
Look !  Here  is  the  man's  cloak,  with 
his  name  marked  inside.  Do  you  see  ? 
The  mischief  is  that  I  know  not  how  to 
speak  it." 

"  Speak  for  me  the  letters,  then." 

This  was  accordingly  done,  to  the  vis- 
ible joy  of  Manuela,  who  recorded  each 
letter  as  it  came.  She  would  have  gos- 
siped further,  but  that  the  noble  Eng- 
lishman rang  his  bell,  and  Josefa  with- 
drew abruptly  in  response  to  it. 

She  lost  nothing,  however,  for  he  was 
in  a  talkative  mood ;  sitting  up  in  bed 
while  he  slowly  dissolved  the  sugared 
panetela  in  the  chocolate  she  had  brought 
him,  he  discussed  the  weather  and  its 
probable  effect  upon  all  inhabitants  of 
the  city.  From  that  he  passed  easilj*  to 
the  discussion  of  one  inhabitant  in  par- 
ticular, describing  her  accurately,  and 
finally  inquiring  her  name. 

Josefa's  first  answer  was  a  peal  of 
laughter. 

"For  Dios!  the  affair  becomes  se- 
rious. If  the  lady's  servant  has  not  been 
asking  me  the  same  thing  about  the 
Seiior ! " 

"  What— Manuela  ?  " 

"Manuela,  yes.  Pray,  how  did  the 
Seiior  know  ?  " 

"  No  matter ;  who  is  her  master  ?  " 

"  She  has  no  master,  Sei5or." 

"  Ah,  her  mistress  is  a  widow  ?  " 

"No,  Caballero ;  she  has  never  mar- 
ried. Her  father,  Don  Diego  de  Mora, 
was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  province. 
He  died  many  years  ago,  at  the  time  of 
the  great  battle  when  the  castle  was  be- 
sieged. And  the  Senorita  lives  alone 
with  Manuela  in  a  house  outside  the 
town,  on  the  Madrid  road  ;  the  stone 
house  with  high  walls  that  one  sees 
there  through  the  trees." 

"Josefa,  you  will  drive  me  mad. 
Once  more,  what  is  her  name  ?  " 

"Costanza,  Senor;  Dona  Costanza  de 
Mora.  How  can  I  serve  the  Senor  fur- 
ther?" 

"  By  leaving  me  alone,  that  I  may  rise 
to  find  my  purse  and  reward  you." 

"The  reward  can  wait  if  the  Senor 
will  but  take  me  into  his  service  when 
he  marries,"  replied  Josefa  lightly,  as 
she  retreated. 
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The  wind  held  through  that  day  in 
iindiminished  vigor.  To  face  it  at  the 
shore-line  was  more  than  difficult.  Nev- 
ertheless G-rayling  made  two  expeditions 
with  all  the  tempest  in  his  teeth.  The 
first  concerned  itself  with  the  fulfilment 
of  that  purpose  which  had  led  him  into 
Spain,  and  which,  as  Josefa  had  half  di- 
vined, was  none  other  than  his  first  visit 
to  his  father's  grave.  A  narrow  road, 
rising  gradually,  encircled  the  steep  and 
lofty  rock  under  which  the  city  nestles. 
In  a  few  moments  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  citadel-towers  springing  from  its 
summit,  formidable  as  the  rock  itself. 
Then  he  met  the  howEng  blast  and  saw 
the  ocean  spreading  desolately  away  five 
hundred  feet  below  him.  Fighting  his 
way  inch  by  inch,  he  rounded  the  rock 
to  a  point  of  comparative  shelter  under 
an  angle  of  the  fortress.  Here,  in  their 
acre  of  turf  still  keeping  its  summer 
freshness,  beneath  white  headstones 
carefully  tended,  he  found  the  English 
graves,  a  dozen  in  all,  perhaps  ;  a  mere 
handful  of  the  men  lost  by  the  allied 
forces  in  their  final  assault  upon  the  city ; 
and  here  at  last  he  read  his  father's 
name  :  Major  Sir  Stephen  Grayling,  of 
THE  Royal  Engineers — Died  August  31, 
1813.  The  old  waU  of  the  foi-t  just 
above  it  was  overgrown  with  ferns  and 
mosses ;  one  pale  harebell  trembled 
there  among  them.  He  picked  the  flow- 
er and  brought  it  back  with  him  to  the 
town. 

Grayling  was  not  a  man  of  deep  re- 
ligious feeling,  nor  yet,  if  forced  into  a 
confession  of  his  views,  could  he  have 
avowed  himself  an  unbeHever.  He  never 
troubled  himself  to  formulate  a  theory, 
but,  from  long  life  abroad  in  the  diplo- 
matic service,  had  grown  tolerant  of  all 
creeds.  His  indifferent  attitude  was  that 
common  to  most  single  men  of  the  world, 
who  are  denied  the  responsibility  which 
the  inquiring  spirit  of  children  brings. 
Thus,  churches  to  him  were  first  and 
foremost  works  of  art,  and  he  often  vis- 
ited them  out  of  curiosity,  rarely  for  any 
other  reason.  Still  more  rarely  did  he 
take  up  a  religious  book  with  any  self- 
questioning  purpose.  Yet,  his  first  act 
upon  returning  to  the  inn  was  to  search 
his  luggage  for  a  small,  worn  copy  of 
the  Psalms  which  his  father  had  once 
given  him  when  he  went  away  to  school 


Shortly  after,  came  the  news  of  the  sol- 
dier's death  ;  this  had  been  his  last  gift, 
and  mainly  on  that  account  the  son  had 
always  treasured  it.  As  he  opened  the 
book  now  at  random,  his  eyes  caught 
these  words  : 

"  Unless  thy  law  had  been  my  delights, 
I  should  then  have  perished  in  mine  af- 
fliction." 

He  sighed,  read  on  to  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  and  sighed  again.  Then  he 
dropped  the  flower  in  at  the  place,  and 
lest  it  should  slip  out  and  be  lost,  he  put 
the  book  into  his  pocket.  Those  were 
strong  words  that  he  had  stumbled  upon. 
Another  time  he  would  try  to  read  them 
aU. 

But  just  now  a  flood  of  reproachful 
memories  overwhelmed  him.  Why  had 
this  visit  been  so  long  delayed  ?  He  had 
loved  his  father,  whom  he  recalled  as 
every  inch  a  soldier.  Living,  a  veteran 
of  Waterloo,  all  the  world  would  have 
revered  and  honored  him.  And  now, 
struck  down  before  his  time,  the  brave 
man  lay  here,  in  this  obscure  comer  of 
the  world,  neglected  and  forgotten  by 
his  own  kith  and  kin.  He  had  died 
gloriously  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
How  much  had  the  son  profited  by  that 
example  ?  Very  little.  Grayling  told 
himself.  It  shocked  him  to  reflect  that, 
with  more  years  of  life  and  far  greater 
advantages  than  those  granted  to  his 
father,  he  had  distinguished  himseK  so 
little.  He  had  been  indolent  and  reck- 
less, never  making  opportunity,  never 
resisting  it  as  a  great  man  should,  squan- 
dering his  native  courage  and  energy  in 
adventure  of  a  questionable  kind.  A 
certain  inherited  geniality  had  helped 
him  to  pass  for  a  good  fellow,  but  at 
heart  he  was  hideously  selfish.  Out  of 
these  six  feet  of  disregarded  earth  the 
father's  presence  rose  to  chide  his  tardy 
son,  like  Hamlet  "lapsed  in  time  and 
passion  ; "  the  son  whose  loss,  if  it  oc- 
curred to-morrow,  would  leave  the  world 
the  poorer  only  by  the  shadow  of  a  noble 
name. 

But  your  worldUng  does  not  take  on 
holy  ordei's  at  a  moment's  notice  ;  were 
it  othei-wise,  chapels  had  been  churches 
for  this  many  a  year.  Two  hours  later, 
Grayling  had  stifled  his  regret,  dismiss- 
ing it  for  the  time  at  least  as  morbid 
sensitiveness,  and  had  gone  out  upon 
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the  Madrid  road  to  cope  with  fresh  ad- 
venture. His  afternoon  was  one  of  la- 
borious disappointment.  He  found,  to 
be  sure,  the  casket  in  which  his  rich 
jewel  was  said  to  lie  concealed  ;  a  stone 
manor-house,  heavily  grated,  girt  with 
high  walls  that  bore  hei-aldic  emblems  ; 
but  house  as  well  as  inmates  appeared 
to  be  taking  a  siesta.  He  saw  no  sign 
of  life.  The  gates  were  closed,  and  to 
force  his  way  in  withovit  a  sufficient  pre- 
text would  be  unwise,  if  not  impracti- 
cable. He  strolled  on  meditatively. 
Just  beyond  the  house  the  king's  high- 
way was  intersected  on  one  side  by  a 
green  lane  leading  back  toward  the  river 
and  the  town,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
sharp  descent  toward  the  sea.  The  tide 
had  ebbed,  and  the  yellow  beach,  firm  as 
a  floor,  Avas  strewn  with  shells  of  bril- 
liant colors  brought  in  by  the  storm. 
He  went  down  and  continued  his  walk 
among  them,  protected  now  from  the 
wind  by  the  high  rocky  promontory 
that  forms  the  northwestern  Umit  of  the 
bay.  Its  lower  slopes  were  cidtivated, 
and  above  them  the  peak  rose  gray  and 
bare  to  a  mined  tower  perched  like  a 
bird  of  prey  upon  the  highest  point. 
This,  Grayling  saw  at  a  glance,  must  not 
only  be  much  higher  than  the  castle 
Tock,  but  must  also  give  a  wider  scope 
for  the  effects  of  sea  and  shore.  A  foot- 
path crossing  the  stubble-fields  tempted 
him  to  follow  it,  and  accordingly  he  did 
so,  soon  leaving  far  below  him  all  ves- 
tiges of  civihzation.  At  his  feet  lay  the 
broad,  landlocked  harbor,  its  narrow 
mouth  guarded  by  a  barren  island  half 
hidden  in  thunderous  sheets  of  foam. 
Beyond  the  harbor,  the  low-lying  isth- 
mus of  the  town  had  shrunk  into  insig- 
nificance ;  already  he  could  overlook  the 
citadel  to  a  broken  horizon  line  well  out 
at  sea.  On  the  south,  the  river  valley 
stretched  away  to  other  wave-like  crests 
that  were  the  Pyrenees.  He  climbed  on 
into  a  region  of  scanty  grasses  and 
crumbling  bits  of  granite,  while  the  land- 
scape broadened  perceptibly  at  eveiy 
step  on  all  sides  save  one ;  this  too,  as 
he  approached  the  tower,  opened  out  be- 
fore him  with  startling  abruptness.  For 
the  ridge  was  sharp  as  a  knife-blade, 
hardly  in  fact  a  yard  in  width,  and  had 
a  sheer  fall  of  many  hundred  feet  on  the 
farther  side.     Here   the  wind  brought 


Grayling  to  his  knees,  literally  within  an 
inch  of  destruction.  He  clung  there  for 
a  moment,  staring  down  upon  a  sunken 
ledge  that  tore  the  waves  to  shreds  ;  then 
crawling  ignominiously  on  all-fours,  to 
the  tower-wall,  he  was  able  to  stand  erect 
in  its  lee,  and  by  peering  into  the  wind's 
eye  could  see  cliff  succeeding  chff  along 
the  coast  in  savage  grandeur,  unreUeved 
by  any  human  habitation  or  the  move- 
ment of  any  human  creature.  The  only 
sounds  were  the  monotonous  rhythm 
of  the  surf,  and  the  call  of  a  gull  that 
wheeled  almost  within  reach.  As  Gray- 
ling hung  here  like  Mahomet,  between 
angry  sky  and  angrier  sea,  the  spot  sud- 
denly became  to  him  appalling  in  its 
loneliness.  The  famiUar  things  of  earth 
grew  unfamiliar,  as  if  he  were  looking 
down  upon  them  from  another  planet, 
and  while  he  looked  he  shivered.  "  What 
a  place  for  a  crime ! "  he  thought ;  and 
drawing  closer  into  the  shelter  of  the 
tower,  he  turned  his  eyes  and  thoughts 
to  that.  One  who  totters  on  the  edge  of 
an  abyss  ceases  to  care  for  space,  and 
may  find  his  greatest  interest  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  pebble. 

It  was  an  old  light-tower,  evidently 
long  disused,  and  slowly  settling  into 
disintegration.  Its  loophole  grates,  eaten 
with  rust,  would  have  fallen  at  a  touch, 
and  in  the  wide  gaps  of  the  cornice  weeds 
tossed  their  heads  defiantly ;  but  the 
walls  stood  fiirm  in  spite  of  many  omi- 
nous fissures  ;  they  had  been  set  up  for 
all  time,  and  were  not  to  be  demoUshed 
in  any  short  division  of  it.  Near  at 
hand  a  small  door,  roughly  put  together, 
apparently  for  purposes  of  exclusion, 
formed  the  only  entrance.  Though  it 
bore  a  warning  of  danger,  Grayling  tried 
the  latch,  which  yielded  without  difficulty, 
and  the  door  swung  open.  Instead  of 
a  vacant  chamber  Httered  with  fallen 
masonry,  he  saw  rich  stuffs  and  orna- 
ments heaped  up  in  picturesque  confu- 
sion ;  and  among  them  knelt  a  man, 
swarthy  and  hard-featured,  who  appeared 
to  have  emptied  his  pack  before  a  possi- 
ble purchaser  standing  apart  in  shadow. 
Naturally  startled.  Grayling  let  go  the 
door ;  as  it  fell  back  the  man  sprang  up 
with  an  oath  and  the  motion  of  drawing 
a  weapon.  Then  a  woman  spoke  in  a 
voice  unknown  to  Grayling ;  he  caught 
the  word  "English,"  followed  by  discus- 
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sion,  the  drift  of  wliich  was  inaudible ; 
but  after  it  someone  barred  the  door 
carefully,  and  all  was  quiet  again. 

Caring  neither  to  intrude  nor  to  be 
charged  with  timidity,  Grayling  moved  a 
few  steps  forward,  and  stiU  keeping  the 
tower-wall  between  him  and  the  wind, 
seated  himself  upon  a  fallen  stone  to 
look  down  at  the  harbor.  The  rock  at 
its  mouth  was  crowned  by  a  modem 
Hghthouse,  superseding  this,  which  aban- 
doned to  the  elements,  had  become  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  the  haunt  of  smugglers, 
it  manifestly  must  be.  Grayling  had 
made  no  special  study  of  Spanish  law, 
but  he  remembered  now  that  the  old 
provincial  charter  had  lately  been  an- 
nulled, much  to  the  indignation  of  the 
rude  Biscayans,  who  threatened  a  revolt. 
Whether  their  cause  was  just  or  unjust, 
he  did  not  know,  and  cared  nothing. 
Let  them  break  the  law  or  keep  it,  the 
affair  was  none  of  his.  He  had  hardly 
made  this  reflection  when  the  door 
opened  and  the  man  came  out.  His  looks 
were  stiU  decidedly  against  him,  but  he 
touched  his  cap  with  a  poor  attempt  to 
be  civil,  and  seemed  ashamed  of  his  for- 
mer discourtesy.  "  The  vultures  are  fly- 
ing over,"  he  explained. 

"A  fine  outlook,  this  of  yours,"  said 
Grayling,  evading  the  disagreeable  sub- 
ject. 

"It  is  better  overhead,"  the  man  re- 
joined, with  a  glance  at  the  broken  cor- 
nice. "Another  time  the  Seiior  may 
ascend  to  the  summit ;  to-day  the  wind 
sits  in  an  iU  quarter." 

"  Not  to  say  dangerous,"  Grayling  as- 
sented, pointing  out  the  break  in  the 
path  where  he  had  been  thrown  down. 
"  Just  now  I  thought  it  was  aU  over  with 
me." 

The  fellow  laughed  as  if  this  thought 
suggested  another  to  him.  "Yes,  Se- 
iior," said  he,  "one  needs  a  quick  eye 
and  a  sure  foot  to  climb  the  Monte  Ig- 
ueldo  in  days  like  these.  You  will  re- 
turn more  safely  on  this  side.  See  ! " 
As  he  spoke,  he  tossed  a  stone  along  the 
slope  to  a  ledge  upon  which  the  foot- 
hold was  entirely  secure. 

Grayling  thanked  him  and  accepted 
the  hint.  "Adios ! "  he  said,  as  he 
turned  away. 

"  Until  our  next  meeting  !  "  returned 
the  Biscayan,  obviously  not  displeased 


at  the  brevity  of  this  oiie.  He  watched 
the  stranger's  descent  for  a  moment, 
then  going  back,  he  spoke  to  his  com- 
panion in  a  tone  which  the  favorable 
wind  made  perfectly  distinct  to  Gray- 
ling's ears. 

"  Open,  Manuela,"  said  he. 

The  woman's  name  struck  the  Eng- 
lishman at  once  as  that  of  the  silent  at- 
tendant whom  he  had  seen  with  Doiia 
Costanza  in  the  cathedraL  It  was  she, 
of  course.  Why  had  he  not  discovered 
this  up  there  in  the  tower  ?  Here  was 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  conciliate 
her  thrown  away.  "  Woo  the  maid  and 
win  the  mistress,"  he  reflected.  "  A 
peseta  or  two  would  have  been  well 
spent  in  buying  trinkets  of  that  rascal." 
He  stopped,  half  intending  to  return, 
but  this  on  second  thought  seemed  to 
him  ill-judged.  The  occasion  had  passed, 
and  he  had  missed  it ;  he  would  rise  to 
the  next  whenever  that  came. 

The  immediate  problem  to  be  solved 
was  that  of  presenting  himself  to  the 
mistress  in  a  favorable  light.  After 
pondering  this  tiU  bed-time,  he  chose  at 
last  the  most  prosaic  method  possible. 
He  had  been  furnished  with  letters  to  a 
prominent  banker  of  the  city,  for  use  in 
case  of  need.  Nothing  could  be  simpler 
than  to  tell  this  man  a  plausible  story, 
and  obtain  through  him  a  formal  intro- 
duction complying  with  all  the  demands 
of  Spanish  etiquette.  This  scheme,  if 
less  romantic  than  that  of  "  eating  iron," 
as  the  phrase  is,  imder  the  lady's  grated 
window  at  midnight  to  a  guitar  accom- 
paniment, had  at  least  the  advantage  of 
directness.  And  he  was  impatient  to 
establish  some  sort  of  friendly  relation 
between  them  ;  so  impatient  that  he  did 
not  care  to  ask  himself  to  what  this  re- 
lation would  lead.  He  had  decided  that 
he  must  know  her — that  was  all. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  but  he 
turned  out  at  an  early  houi*  and  found 
the  banker  at  his  post.  The  old  fellow 
proved  to  be  florid  of  speech,  skilled  in 
the  employment  of  titles,  and  clearly 
much  impressed  by  Grayling's  own. 
He  questioned  neither  the  propriety  of 
the  introduction  nor  its  importance. 
He  had  the  felicity  of  knowing  well  the 
distinguished  Seiiorita  ;  he  would  give 
the  letter  willingly.  Yet  he  feared  (with 
marked  embarrassment)  lest  this  should 
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be  of  doubtful  profit  to  His  Excellency. 
"Why  ?  Because  (and  here  confusion 
quite  overcame  him)  the  charming  lady 
had  acquired  an  unconquerable  preju- 
dice against  foreigners — in  particular, 
those  of  His  Excellency's  so  noble  na- 
tion. It  filled  him  with  despair  to  say 
this,  but  how  else  excidpate  her  for  any 
w^ant  of  cordiality  that  might  ensue. 
Grayling  laughingly  promised  to  abide 
by  the  event,  however  humiliating  to  his 
vanity  ;  then  having  obtained  the  letter 
upon  these  conditions,  he  bowed  himself 
out  with  punctilious  ceremony  and  went 
his  way. 

The  storm  had  passed  on  during  the 
night.  There  was  no  breath  of  winter 
in  the  air,  and  the  treacherous  sea  con- 
ducted itself  now  with  a  false  serenity, 
lazily  caressing  its  own  injuries  to  the 
broken  rampart  as  if  it  were  forever 
tamed.  The  clear  green  rollers  had  a 
tropic  splendor  in  them ;  the  sky  was 
cloudless  ;  and  under  the  spell  of  these 
soothing  influences  Grayling,  as  he 
walked,  began  to  build  himself  an  air- 
castle  of  magnificent  proportions,  worthy 
of  the  illusive  land  into  which  he  had  so 
lately  strayed.  The  beautiful  Costanza 
de  Mora  occupied  in  due  course  the 
post  of  chatelaine.  The  trifling  matter 
of  conquest  that  must  intervene  gave 
him  no  uneasiness,  for  he  looked  upon 
it  as  already  accomplished.  Her  chance 
phrase  in  the  church  porch  he  inter- 
preted as  proof  that  she  woidd  become 
a  slave  to  his  will  whenever  he  chose  to 
assert  the  mastery.  Of  late  years  he 
had  been  somewhat  renowned  for  his 
success  with  women,  and  this  had  tended 
to  make  him  contemptuous  and  arro- 
gant in  all  that  regarded  them.  They 
were  to  be  classed  as  man's  inferiors  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  to  be  held  by 
him  in  the  leash,  and  let  slip  or  not  as 
he  determined. 

Knocking  thus  at  her  gate  in  the 
guise  of  a  conqueror,  he  gave  none  the 
less  her  coimtry's  response  to  the  un- 
seen porter's  demand  of  "Who  goes 
there  ?  "  explaining  that  he  was  "  A  per- 
son of  peace,"  but  getting  thereby  no 
farther  than  the  gateway.  For  the  man 
at  last  appeared  only  to  state  that  his 
mistress  was  on  her  way  to  church. 
Which  way  had  she  gone,  then  ?  not  by 
the  shore,  or  he  must  have  encountered 


her.  No  ;  down  the  lane  to  the  mead- 
ows and  along  the  river-bank  ;  such  wm 
her  custom  always  in  fine  weather. 

He  did  not  wonder  at  her  choice  when 
he  adopted  it  too,  in  the  hope  of  over- 
taking her.  The  quiet  countrj'  road 
drew  down  the  winter  sunshine.  In 
and  out  of  its  white  walls,  overhung 
here  and  there  with  patches  of  ivy,  the 
silent,  bright-eyed  lizards  were  darting 
merrily,  and  beyond  this  vista  the  river- 
valley,  half  veiled  in  silvery  mist,  wound 
away  for  miles.  He  met  only  an  old 
peasant- woman  and  a  boy  driving  a  hog 
between  them.  The  self-willed  brute 
made  their  task  ludicrously  difficult 
by  frequent  deviations  from  the  path, 
grunting  unamiably  and  resenting  all 
interference  of  the  boy  who  prodded 
his  flanks  with  a  goad.  The  woman, 
bowed  and  wrinkled  as  the  Oumsean 
Sibyl,  shook  just  out  of  his  reach  a  bag 
of  dried  peas,  thus  luring  him  a  step  or 
two  further.  Grayling  forgot  his  errand 
for  a  moment  in  watching  this  charac- 
teristic progress  ;  then  he  hurried  on  to 
the  point  where  the  lane  met  the  mead- 
ows, and  where  a  path  over  a  grassy  dike 
followed  the  windings  of  the  river  to 
the  city  and  the  sea.  Far  down  this  path 
he  saw  two  women  walking  in  the  same 
direction,  but  slowly,  stopping  from 
time  to  time  to  look  back  at  the  peace- 
ful prospect  of  the  vaUey.  In  another 
five  minutes  he  had  arrived  within  hail- 
ing distance,  and  was  prepaiing  to  press 
on  and  join  them,  when  his  eye  caught 
the  gleam  of  metal  on  the  ground  before 
him.  Coming  nearer,  he  found  the 
flashing  object  to  be  a  smaU  poniard 
which  he  immediately  recognized  as 
that  worn  by  Don  a  Costanza  at  her  gir- 
dle. He  picked  it  up,  of  course,  and 
examined  it  closely.  Both  hilt  and 
sheath  were  deUcately  wrought ;  and  a 
splendid  pearl  ran  freely  back  and  forth 
in  an  oblong  groove  cut  completely 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  blade. 
The  steel  was  so  elastic  that  he  could 
bend  it  nearly  double,  and  it  bore  the 
Toledo  mark.  He  did  not  need  to  be 
informed  that  the  weapon  was  old  and 
of  great  value — no  doubt,  an  heirloom. 
Here  in  his  hand  he  had  now,  by  a 
strange  chance,  the  best  of  reasons  for 
introducing  himself,  and  he  hastened  to 
make  the  most  of  his  advantage.     At 
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the  sound  of  his  step  the  two  women 
drew  aside  as  if  to  let  him  pass  ;  the 
servant,  Manuela,  walked  a  few  paces 
in  advance,  but  both  she  and  her  mis- 
tress stopped,  facing  him  inquiringly  at 
his  first  word. 

"  Buenos  dias,  Seiiora,"  he  began,  with 
the  most  formal  of  salutations.  "  I  have 
the  good  fortune  to  restore  the  Senora 
this  treasiu'e  of  Toledo,  which  I  cannot 
doubt  is  hers." 

Her  lovely  face  flushed  a  little  as  she 
put  her  hand  to  her  belt  in  the  action 
of  surprise  and  smiled  upon  him  sweetly. 

"  At  your  disposition,  Seiior,"  she  said, 
with  that  supei^uous  and  unsubstantial 
generosity  which  is  accounted  bare  com- 
plaisance in  a  Spaniard. 

"  By  no  means,"  he  replied.  "  I  insist 
that  it  shall  remain  in  better  hands  than 
these." 

The  dagger  returned  to  hers  at  once. 
"Since  you  insist,"  she  explained,  ad- 
ding more  simply  :  "I  thank  you  much  ; 
the  treasure  is  really  mine  and  very 
precious.  My  mother,  who  is  dead,  be- 
queathed it  to  me.  Pray  be  covered, 
Senor." 

He  bowed,  but  did  not  put  on  his  hat. 
"  A  moment  longer,"  he  objected.  "Is 
not  this  Dona  Costanza  de  Mora  to 
whom  I  have  the  honor  of  speaking  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  sharply,  with  an 
expression  of  uneasiness  that  she  tried 
vainly  to  conceal.  He  thought  that  she 
even  trembled  slightly  as  she  answered 
in  a  low  voice  : 

"  You  know  my  name,  then." 

"  Who  does  not  ?  "  he  asked,  gallantly. 
"  It  is  to  you  that  I  bring  this  letter." 

Unfolding  the  paper  quickly  and 
tremulously,  she  read  it  twice  over,  the 
second  time  more  thoughtfully.  Then 
without  looking  up  she  continued,  in  the 
same  quiet  tone  :  "  You  are  Sir  George 
Grayling?" 

He  bowed  again  ceremoniously.  "I 
am  your  servitor  and  friend." 

She  met  his  look  once  more  and 
handed  him  the  letter  with  her  sweetest 
smile.  "You  were  both  the  one  and 
the  other  before  you  gave  me  this. 
Take  it  back  ;  we  do  not  need  it  now." 

Why  should  she  return  the  letter? 
"But  this  is  yours,"  he  said  with  a 
puzzled  air,  as  he  slowly  refolded  it. 

"Pray  be  covered,   Sefior,"  she   re- 


peated, laughing  at  his  perplexity.  "  The 
air  is  dangerous.  And  if  you  insist 
again,  bring  it  to  me  at  my  house — if 
that  will  give  you  pleasure." 

"  Oh,  SeSorita,  the  sooner,  the  better 
— if  it  pleases  you." 

"  Beheve  that  I  am  glad  to  know  you," 
she  answered,  gravely.  "  And  that  you 
may  believe  it  better,  come  this  after- 
noon at  the  hour  of  the  siesta.  I  shall 
not  sleep  to-day," 

"  Be  sure  that  I  will  come.  And  now  ? 
May  I  not  walk  on  with  you  ?  " 

"Pray  excuse  me.  Excellency.  Now, 
we  are  in  public." 

"  At  least  to  the  city  gate " 

"A  thousand  pardons,  it  is  not  the 
custom.  Until  this  afternoon,  adios  !  I 
kiss  the  Senor's  hands." 

"Then  and  always  at  the  Senorita's 
feet." 

So  in  the  same  spirit  of  precision  that 
began  it,  their  first  encounter  ended. 
She  held  her  course  with  Manuela,  while 
he  retraced  his  steps  alone,  sighing  to 
think  how  time  would  drag  imtil  they 
met  again.  Yet  he  had  carried  the  day 
with  Tinexpected  swiftness.  A  rendez- 
vous already  !  All  was  better  than  it 
ought  to  be ;  the  conquest  promised 
well. 

But  a  mde  shock  awaited  him,  when 
at  the  proper  hour  of  the  afternoon  he 
presented  himself  to  keep  the  appoint- 
ment. Much  to  his  surprise,  the  porter 
informed  him  that  his  mistress  was  not 
vdthin.  He  took  the  liberty  of  doubting 
this,  producing  his  credentials  and  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  his  errand ;  but 
he  was  met  by  the  same  quiet  assertion  : 
the  lady  was  absent  from  the  house.  He 
oflfered  money,  begging  permission  to 
enter  and  await  her  return.  The  man 
politely  but  firmly  rejected  these  ad- 
vances. To  wait  would  be  useless. 
The  Senorita  might  be  away  for  hom-s. 
Where,  then,  had  she  gone  ?  was  it  pos- 
sible to  know  that  ?  Oh,  yes  ;  she  had 
departed  alone,  on  foot,  to  ascend  the 
Monte  Igueldo  yonder.  Leaving  no 
word  for  him,  then  ?  Absolutely  none. 
And  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart 
with  an  expression  of  profoimd  respect, 
the  gate-keeper  bade  the  Senor  good- 
day. 

Grayling,  disappointed  and  baffled, 
strode  away  angrily.     Was  this  their 
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far-famed  Spanish  courtesy?  Had  she 
prejudged  him  according  to  the  banker's 
insinuation,  granting  this  inter^^ew 
simply  to  get  rid  of  him  with  the  small- 
est possible  delay  ?  It  looked  so,  most 
assuredly.  This,  however,  was  a  very 
unflattering  thought,  and  he  was  not 
the  man  to  entertain  it  long.  The 
jiorter,  at  least,  had  treated  him  as  a 
person  of  distinction  ;  moreover,  with 
the  conscious  air  of  one  who  knows 
more  than  he  is  willing  to  admit,  strictly 
enjoined  to  be  discreet.  Why  else  had 
he  been  so  ready  to  point  out  the  verj^ 
path  she  had  taken?  How  should  he 
know  that,  unless  he  had  been  told  of 
it  beforehand  ?  Was  it  not  clear  that, 
without  directly  saying  so,  she  wished 
her  guest  to  infer  that  he  would  do  well 
to  follow  her?  Some  good  reason, 
perhaps,  had  arisen  for  not  receiving 
him  at  home.  Yet  what  could  it  be? 
She  was  her  own  mistress.  Why  should 
the  door  which  she  herself  had  opened 
be  suddenly  closed  against  him  ? 

Wavering  thus  between  ardent  desire 
and  wounded  vanity,  he  turned  for  pos- 
sible enlightenment  to  the  Monte  Igueldo 
itself.  The  gray  slopes  stood  out  finely 
now  against  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  in 
an  air  so  clear  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
flutter  of  a  leaf  upon  them  might  be  de- 
tected. Up  and  down  he  looked  tmtil 
at  last  he  found  her — a  mere  speck, 
almost  at  the  summit,  gone  in  the  next 
instant  and  then  reappearing.  Now  she 
stopped,  and  he  fancied  it  was  to  exam- 
ine point  by  point  the  path  below.  For 
him,  of  course  !  And  when  he  thought 
this,  his  first  step  backward  was  already 
taken.  Never  had  the  familiar  proverb 
that  he  who  deliberates  is  lost  a  better 
exempHfication.  He,  who  had  lately 
boasted  to  himself  that  he  was  bom  to 
lead,  had  now  sHpped  the  leash  over  his 
own  neck  and  placed  the  controlling 
power  in  a  woman's  hand. 

How  still  it  was  above,  beneath  him, 
everywhere  !  Citizen  and  peasant  alike 
were  sleeping  out  the  quiet  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  earth  and  sky  rejoiced 
in  that  inviolate  repose.  Nothing  dis- 
turbed it  except  the  far-off  wash  of  the 
sea,  or  the  scurry  of  some  insect  through 
the  stunted  grass.  And  what  wonders 
had  been  worked  since  yesterday  !  Now 
a  golden  light  suffused  the  distance, 


softening  all  that  had  looked  harsh  and 
bleak  before.  Could  it  be  really  so  ?  he 
wondered.  Or  did  a  new  Ught  in  his 
own  eyes  glorify  this  day?  Certain  it 
was  that  he  saw  these  things  in  their  full 
beauty  for  the  first  time.  Yet  here  were 
his  footprints  giving  him  the  lie  direct ; 
and  here  he  found  another,  freshly  made, 
that  might  have  passed  for  Cinderella's. 
He  laughed  when  he  saw  that,  and  let 
the  distance  go. 

There  was  still  no  other  sign  of  her 
when  he  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge 
and  drew  back  involuntarily  from  the 
brink  over  which  he  had  so  nearly  fallen 
on  the  preceding  day.  A  very  httle  more, 
and  that  mishap  woidd  have  been  his 
last.  He  could  appreciate  better  the 
gra^dty  of  the  danger  now  that  it  had 
passed,  and  that  he  reviewed  the  scene 
in  the  judicial  attitude  of  a  bystander. 
The  path  was  torn  up,  and  a  fragment  of 
the  rock  was  gone.  Even  in  a  hght  so 
calm  as  this,  the  possibihties  of  the  place 
became  fearful  to  contemplate,  and  he 
turned  from  them  gladly.  But  now, 
nearing  the  tower,  he  suddenlj'  recol- 
lected what  had  occurred  there,  and  he 
began  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  his  return 
to  it.  What  if,  after  all,  he  should  find 
himself  an  awkward  intruder  for  the  sec- 
ond time  ?  Why  might  not  mistress  as 
well  as  maid  defy  the  law,  and  dealing 
habitually  with  the  smuggler,  be  busy  at 
that  very  moment  about  nothing  else? 
All  women  that  ever  lived  were  bom 
smugglers  at  heart,  he  knew.  It  must 
be  so,  then  ;  he  had  made  himself  egre- 
giously  an  ass  ;  he  had  marched  up  the 
hill,  and  his  best  course  was  to  pack  im- 
mediately to  the  right-about  and  march 
down  again. 

This  sage  conclusion  had  no  sooner 
come  to  pass  than  its  truth  was  appa- 
rently disproved  by  the  sight  of  the  lady 
herself,  standing  sJone  in  the  shadow  of 
the  tower,  lost  in  thought  When  she 
heard  him  it  was  to  look  up  and  smile 
in  a  way  that  reUeved  his  mind  im- 
mensely. If  his  presence  had  not  been 
all  that  she  most  desired,  it  surely  was 
not  unwelcome.  He  greeted  her,  how- 
ever, with  chilling  poHteness. 

"I  hoped  you  would  come,"  she  said, 
without  embarrassment. 

"  Ah !  It  does  not  displease  you  that 
I  am  here  ?  " 
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"  On  the  contrary.  I  beg  that  you  will 
pardon  me.  To  receive  you  at  my  house 
would  have  been  impossible ;  to  leave 
a  message  for  you,  equally  so.  I  was 
forced,  therefore,  to  rely  upon  your  dis- 
cernment, your  discretion.  I  weighed 
you  in  the  balance  and  have  not  found 
you  wanting." 

Her  tone  disarmed  him.  To  have  re- 
sisted its  appeal  he  must  have  been  more 
or  less  than  man.  The  wonderful  eyes 
had  a  pleading  look,  as  if  to  overcome  his 
doubt  of  her  sincerity.  He  noted  me- 
chanically the  becoming  details  of  her 
dress  :  a  single  diamond,  like  a  tear-drop, 
at  her  throat,  where  the  mantilla  folds 
were  caught  together ;  upon  her  breast 
a  bunch  of  violets,  oppressive  in  their 
fragrance  ;  the  dagger  and  the  snake-like 
girdle.  One  word  would  have  been 
enough.  He  was  bewitched  without  it, 
and  only  too  ready  to  beheve  in  her. 

"I  thank  you  for  a  proof  of  confi- 
dence," said  he  ;  "you  have  brought  me 
beyond  the  reach  of  etiquette." 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said,  with  heightened 
color.     "  You  met  no  one,  then." 

"No  one.  I  think  the  whole  world 
sleeps  except  ourselves.     Unless " 

"Unless?" 

"  Unless  this  wall  has  ears  as  it  had 
yesterday — ugly  ones  at  that." 

"Manuela  told  me,"  she  answered, 
laughing.  "You  mean  Miguel,  the  con- 
trabandista.  Poor  fellow !  You  were 
more  terrible  to  him  than  he  to  you,  it 
appears.  He  took  you  for  a  spy.  Our 
laws,  you  see,  are  very  strict.  Does  it 
shock  you  that  we  break  them  some- 
times ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least.     Only " 

"  Oh,  to-day  he  is  not  there.  Come  ! 
Let  us  go  up  into  the  tower.  The  view 
above  is  marvellous." 

She  led  the  way  through  the  lower 
chamber,  now  deserted,  and  thence  by  a 
stone  staircase  of  many  steps  to  the  lan- 
tern, close  under  the  partially  disman- 
tled roof  through  which  shone  patches 
of  the  sky.  As  Grayling  followed  her, 
an  old  trap-door,  insecurely  fastened 
back  by  some  former  visitor,  rattled 
down,  half  choking  him  with  dust  and 
closing  the  entrance  behind  them.  A 
rusty  iron  brazier,  once  used  for  signal- 
fires,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
which  otherwise  was  bare  of  furniture. 


Its  four  windows  were  ungrated  and  un- 
glazed.  In  one  of  those  commanding 
the  sea  Dona  Costanza  sat  down  upon 
the  broken  sill.  A  fishing  fleet  dotted 
the  horizon  with  its  white  wings  ;  close 
at  hand  was  a  smaller  saU,  dingy  and 
weather-stained,  nearing  the  shore. 

"  A  marvel,  is  it  not  ?  "  she  asked,  tri- 
umphantly. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied.  "  A  few  steps  more, 
and  you  might  show  me  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world." 

She  drew  back  a  little  from  the  win- 
dow. "  I  think  we  are  too  high  already. 
Look  down ;  it  is  thirty  yards,  at  least, 
to  the  rock." 

"  No,"  said  he,  after  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, "  not  so  many." 

It  pleased  her  to  dispute  his  judgment 
with  a  woman's  earnestness  in  trivial 
things.  "  I  will  know  the  height,"  she 
declared,  "  if  only  to  prove  you  wrong. 
With  a  pebble  we  might  tell  exactly." 

To  gratify  her  whim  he  looked  about 
for  something  to  let  fall.  Meanwhile  she 
found  her  purse  and  knotted  her  hand- 
kerchief aroimd  it.  "  This  will  do,"  she 
said,  handing  him  the  improvised  plum- 
met. 

"  But  this  is  money,"  he  objected. 

"  What  of  that  ?  "  she  returned,  impa- 
tiently. "  It  will  not  be  lost  or  stolen, 
I  suppose,  since  we  are  alone." 

He  leaned  weU  out  and  dropped  the 
small  white  wad  of  linen  to  the  rock, 
counting  the  seconds  till  it  struck,  and 
computing  roughly. 

"  Twenty  yards — no  more,"  he  said, 
decisively,  as  he  turned  back. 

She  yielded  gracefully,  if  somewhat 
absently,  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
ghstening  water.  "  I  might  have  known 
you  would  be  right,"  she  added.  "  Men 
are  so  quick  -  sighted,  always."  Then 
moving  to  another  window,  she  called  his 
attention  to  the  landscape  and  inquired 
if  it  reminded  him  of  England. 

" No,"  he  said,  "it  is  not  at  aU  like 
England." 

"  You  have  many  fiiends  there,  have 
you  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  Friends  who  ai'e  very  fond  of  you,  I 
mean." 

"I  hope  so,"  he  answered,  laughing. 

"  And  are  you  married  ?  "  she  asked. 

The  question  struck  him  as  an  odd  one 
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tinder  the  cii'cumstances.  He  doubted 
if  he  liked  her  any  better  for  asking  it. 
"  No — not  yet,"  he  replied,  soberly. 

"  I  am  not  certain  that  I  understand 
you,"  she  continued,  with  sudden  cold- 
ness in  her  tone.  "  But  I  have  wished 
to  ask  you  something  else.  Why  did 
you  procure  the  banker's  letter  to  me  ?  " 

To  be  sure  ;  he  had  forgotten  that. 
Her  former  question  was  justified  at 
once.     He  owed  her  an  explanation. 

"  Can  you  not  guess  ? "  he  demand- 
ed. "  What  did  you  pray  for  in  the 
church?" 

"I  do  not  understand,"  she  said 
again  ;  to  gain  time,  perhaps.  For  at 
his  words  she  had  turned  pale. 

In  explanation  he  quoted  words  of  her 
own  speaking.  "  '  Manuela,  Manuela  ! 
What  if  the  day  I  prayed  for  has  really 
come  ? '  Had  I,  \\k.e  you,  been  used  to 
pray,  my  prayer  too  would  have  been 
answered." 

"  You  heard  that  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Where  was  the  harm  ?  We 
live  our  lives  serenely,  days,  months, 
years  it  may  be,  all-sufficient  to  our- 
selves. But  sooner  or  later  we  wake 
from  this  dream  of  false  security.  To 
some  of  us  this  is  a  gradual  awakening. 
To  others  it  comes  suddenly,  as  it  did  to 
me  ;  as  almost  at  the  same  moment — 
why  not  admit  it  ? — it  did  to  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  cried,  in- 
dignantly. 

"  Must  I  speak  plainly  ?  I  mean  that 
I  am  no  longer  myself ;  that  every 
thought,  every  fibre  has  become  yours  ; 
that  you  are  everything  to  me  ;  that  I 
love  you  as  I  never  dreamed  I  could 
love  any  woman." 

He  had  thrown  his  arm  about  her,  but 
she  recoiled  with  a  shudder,  eluding 
him. 

"  You  love  me  !  "  she  gasped  out. 
"  Listen,  then  ;  I  hate  you.  How  I  hate 
you!" 

"  Costanza " 

"  Silence  !  Hear  me  !  Your  father 
murdered  mine  at  his  own  door  for  de- 
fending a  poor  maid-servant  from  your 
brutal  soldiers.  It  is  the  first  thing  that 
I  remember;  I  was  covered  with  his 
blood.  My  mother,  dying,  charged  me 
never  to  forget  it.  I  shall  never  do  so. 
And  you  dare  to  love  me  !  You,  so  like 
your  father — so  like  the  fiend  !  " 


"It  is  a  lie  ! "  retorted  Grayling,  in  a 
rage. 

"  It  is  the  truth.  It  is  written  in  our 
history — and  yours.  Your  soldiers 
slaughtered — outraged  us  ;  there^wben 
they  sacked  our  burning  city.  Sol- 
diers ?  They  were  butchers — lower  even 
than  the  brutes  —  with  no  respect  for 
honor,  without  the  sense  of  shame.  Do 
you  know  what  I  prayed  for,  now  ?  It 
was  that  you  might  be  delivered  into  my 
hands." 

And  now  Grayling  only  laughed.  All 
that  was  worst  in  his  nature  came  steal- 
ing to  the  surface  and  fired  him,  as  he 
stood  with  folded  arms  before  that  ting- 
ling beauty.  He  had  committed  him- 
self beyond  redemption  by  the  confes- 
sion of  his  love.  He  found  her  lovelier 
than  ever  in  her  splendid  scorn. 

"  You  are  mad,"  he  said.  "  I  beUeve 
I  am  mad  too  ;  for  I  will  make  you  love 
me — I  swear  I  wilL  Do  you  think  you 
can  resist  me,  escape  me?    Try  ii" 

He  took  a  step  toward  her ;  but  he 
was  startled  at  the  expression  of  her 
face,  to  which  the  gentle  smile  had  once 
more  returned.  "  Stop  !  "  she  whis- 
pered, raising  her  hand  with  a  warning 
gesture.  And  for  the  moment  he  was 
awed  into  obedience  more  by  the  smile 
than  by  the  word. 

"  Stop  ! "  she  repeated.  "  Think  what 
you  are  going  to  do." 

But  he  had  lost  himself  again  in  one 
thought  excluding  aU  the  others.  And 
heeding  nothing  else — not  even  the 
draught  of  air  from  below  that  blew 
cold  upon  his  cheek — he  sprang  upon 
her  fiercely. 

"  Coward  ! "  she  screamed.  "  Aqui ! 
Miguel — Miguel ! " 

A  strong  arm  was  flung  around  his 
throat  to  drag  him  backward.  He  let 
her  go,  throwing  his  hands  up  wildly. 
Then,  with  all  the  force  at  her  command, 
she  plimged  the  heirloom  of  her  race — 
her  mother's  weapon  —  full  into  his 
breast. 

"At  your  disposition,  Senor,"  she  said, 
with  a  bitter  laugh,  stabbing  him  again, 
and  this  time  to  the  heart. 

With  a  groan  all  that  was  earthly  in 
him  fell  quivering  at  her  feet  And  she 
sank  upon  her  knees  with  the  hilt  held 
up  before  her  like  a  cross,  and  sobbing, 
prayed  to  be  forgiven. 
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There  was  a  ripple  of  excitement  the 
next  morning  in  the  Fonda  de  la  Posta 
when  Josefa  informed  her  master  that 
the  noble  Englishman  was  not  to  be 
found.  The  innkeeper,  a  soul  of  dis- 
cretion, at  first  made  hght  of  the  matter, 
and  it  took  the  whole  of  that  day  for  the 
stir  to  communicate  itself  to  the  town. 
Indeed,  only  on  the  morning  after,  when 
an  organized  force  had  begun  to  scour 
the  country  for  some  clue  to  the  disap- 
pearance, did  the  banker  leai-n  the  news. 
This  honest  citizen,  though  he  said  noth- 
ing, recalled  perfectly  his  interview  of 
the  previous  Svmday,  and  it  occurred  to 
him  to  wonder  whether  or  not  his  let- 
ter had  ever  been  presented.  No  harm 
would  result  from  an  inquiry,  he  con- 
cluded. Late  in  the  afternoon,  there- 
fore, attiring  himself  with  the  utmost 
nicety,  he  set  out  for  the  Madrid  road. 
As  he  passed  the  inn  he  observed  the 
host  at  his  door,  looking  anxiously  up 
and  down  the  street. 

"Have  you  heard  anything?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,"  said  the  other,  sombrely. 
"The  poor  gentleman  lost  his  life  on 
the  Monte  Igueldo,  it  seems.  He  fell 
from  the  cliff  into  the  sea.  They  have 
found  the  very  place." 

"But  not  the  man?" 

"Notyet,Senor.  It  is  vers' sad.  A  man 
in  the  prime  of  life — so  distinguished,  so 
honorable.     God  rest  his  soul ! " 

"  Amen  ! "  responded  the  banker,  as 
he  turned  away,  oppressed  with  the  sol- 
emn thoughts  that  sudden  death  always 
brings  to  a  man  who  recognizes  that  his 
prime  is  past. 

He  had  walked  more  than  half-way 
toward  the  grim  landmark  when  he  met 
a  man  he  knew  ;  a  constable  of  the  city, 
carrying  something  wrapped  in  a  hand- 
kerchief and  talking  of  it  with  an  air  of 
importance  to  a  friend  who  had  joined 


him.  Both  men  stopped  and  touched 
their  hats  respectfully. 

"  Well,  Lopez,  you  have  found  him." 

"Yes,  Excellenc}'.  The  waves  have 
washed  him  ashore.  See,  they  are  bring- 
ing him  down  yonder.  But  he  is  cruelly 
mangled.  "4 

"  What  have  you  in  your  hand  ?  " 

"His  effects,  Seiior.  I  thought  it  best 
to  remove  them.     Will  jou  look  ?  " 

The  handkerchief  contained,  among 
lesser  valuables,  a  purse,  the  fragments 
of  a  watch,  a  small  book,  and  a  letter 
which,  though  much  stained  with  sea- 
water,  the  banker  knew  was  his.  He 
did  not  touch  that,  but  instead  took  up 
the  book  and  saw  at  once  that  this  was 
an  English  translation  of  the  Psalms. 
It  opened  of  itself  at  a  flower  that  had 
been  pressed  between  the  leaves.  He 
replaced  it  with  a  sigh,  and  wiped  the 
stain  from  his  wet  fingers. 

"It  is  he,  then  ;  there  is  no  doubt." 

"Kone  at  all,  Excellency." 

The  men  went  on,  and  changing  his 
course,  he  slowly  followed  them. 

"The  question  has  been  answered 
without  the  asking,"  thought  he  ;  "I 
am  spared  the  need  of  inflicting  pain 
that  would  have  led  to  nothing.  He 
did  not  live  to  know  her.  Why  should 
she  ever  know  ?  "  And  he  returned  to 
his  affairs. 

They  were  interrupted  again  a  few 
days  later,  when  the  banker  was  called 
upon  to  send  a  written  account  of  the 
stranger's  accident  with  his  effects  to 
England;  but  only  his  effects.  Room 
was  made  for  the  rest  in  a  sunny  comer 
of  the  cemetery,  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  castle  wall.  There  his  tardy  visit 
is  still  indefinitely  prolonged.  In  her 
random  shot  the  gossip  of  the  inn  had 
hit  the  mark  with  startling  accuracy. 
He  had  come  into  the  rough  Biscayan 
province  merely  to  find  a  grave. 


THE   POINT  OF  VIEW. 


A  CRino  fond  of  nomenclature  might, 
■with  some  show  of  reason,  call  the  present 
time  an  epoch  of  impressionism,  so  almost 
universal,  I  think,  is  the  impressionist  at- 
titude at  present,  and  so  novel  is  it  as  well. 
It  is  very  evident  in  most  departments  of 
mental  activity,  and  until  a  few  years  ago 
certainly  neither  the  name  nor  the  thing 
was  known  at  all.  It  is  not  merely  an  af- 
fair of  a  few  French  painters,  but  may  really 
be  said  to  be  more  nearly  than  any  other, 
perhaps,  the  contemporary  point  of  view 
in  general— which  makes  it  interesting  to 
"  inquire  "  (as  we  used  to  say),  or  to  "spec- 
ulate "  (as  we  say  now)  as  to  what  it  means. 
It  means  among  other  things,  surely,  what 
Thackeray  intended  to  convey  in  saying 
(untruly,  of  course,  but  that  is  not  perti- 
nent), that  he  had  no  head  above  his  eyes. 
It  involves,  indeed,  the  express  abandon- 
ment, unheard  of  in  Thackeray's  time,  of 
what  is  understood  by  the  phrase  ' '  a  body 
of  doctrine."  No  true  impressionist  has 
any  body  of  doctrine  at  all.  And  it  is  this 
that  gives  impressionism  its  significance. 

This  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as 
the  absence  of  preconceptions.  Thackeray 
might  justly  pretend  that  he  had  no  pre- 
conceived philosophy,  but  his  phrase,  "I 
cannot  help  telling  the  truth  as  I  view  it, 
and  describing  what  I  see,"  though  it  may 
contain  the  germ  of  impressionism,  would 
be  misleading  if  it  were  taken  to  imply  that 
he  had  no  philosophy.  The  critics,  or  at 
least  the  criticasters  of  our  day,  maintain 
that  he  had  altogether  too  much,  though  it 
Vol.  IX.— G9 


is  very  generally  acknowledged  that  he  was 
pretty  sound  in  other  respects.  But  how- 
ever faithfully  he  reported,  and  however 
traly  he  might  also  maintain  that  he  saw 
what  was  most  important,  he  certainly 
looked  for  what  he  saw.  Nor  is  the  aban- 
donment of  a  body  of  doctrine  identical 
with  that  "objectivity"  so  much  admired 
in,  and  by,  Goethe,  who  held  nothing  as 
his  own  which  "having  inherited  "  he  had 
not  "reconquered"  for  himself  by  seeing^ 
things  as  in  themselves  they  really  are. 
The  impressionist  is  personal — perhaps  in 
sjiite  of  himself — because  not  in  the  least 
pretending  to  see  the  object  as  it  really  is, 
or  to  know  anything  about  its  real  essence 
or  aspect,  he  renders  it  as  it  seems  to  him, 
and  not  as  it  has  seemed  to  people  hitherto. 
He  gives  you,  in  other  words,  simply  the 
impression  it  makes  upon  his  sensorium. 

Two  results  of  very  considerable  interest 
are  sure  to  follow  if  the  impressionist  move- 
ment runs  its  course,  as  it  is  likely  to  do. 
Every  aesthetic  activity  will  become  more 
sensuous  and  less  intellectual.  And  the 
work  of  every  artist  will  become  less  co- 
herent and  more  chaotic.  There  was  never 
any  such  premium  placed  on  mental  lazi- 
ness as  the  current  scepticism  as  to  the 
value  of  any  body  of  doctrine.  No  one  is 
obliged  to  think  consecutively,  or  to  "con- 
clude "  at  all.  One  need  only  record  sensa- 
tions. His  attention  is  stimulated  no  doubt 
to  the  point  of  a  profitable  intensity,  but  he 
need  not  reflect.  Logic,  analogy,  combi- 
nation,  the    architectonic  departments  of 
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thought,  thought  itself,  indeed,  must  atro- 
phy sensibly.  Mr,  George  Moore  reports 
Turgugnieff  as  quarrelling  with  Zola  for 
always  telling  him  how  Gervaise  Coupeau 
feels,  but  never  what  she  thinks.  The  im- 
pressionist leaves  us  similarly  in  the  dark. 
As  to  man  and  nature  and  the  artist  himself 
we  learn  therefore  nothing  but  facts  about 
a  superficies  which  has  heretofore  been 
generally  regarded  as  a  quantite  negligeable. 
Possibly  he  proceeds  on  the  principle  to 
which  Mr.  Mallock  attributes  the  eccentric- 
ities of  Mr.  Swinburne,  finding  the  key  to 
it  in  the  lines  : 

Ah !  where  shall  we  go  then  for  pastime 
If  the  worst  that  can  be  has  been  done  ? 

But  in  the  sphere  of  the  intelligence  at  all 
events,  it  must  be  admitted  that  impres- 
sionism saves  itself  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Incoherence  of  total  impression  is  a  nec- 
essary consequence.  We  know  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  a  body  of  doctrine,  a 
consistent  view  of  things,  a  harmonious 
philosophy  of  life  and  the  world,  is  ob- 
tained. They  are  not  at  all  instinctive; 
and  if  they  are  to  be  abandoned  because 
they  require  effort  that  is  painful  and  in- 
dustry that  is  tedious,  coherence  must  be 
sacrificed  too.  As  it  is,  the  only  thing  that 
saves  much  of  the  current  impressionism 
from  chaos  is  mannerism.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  a  unity,  an  entity,  expressive  as  a 
whole,  in  virtue  of  its  limitations  rather 
than  its  qualities.  What  is  it  that  unifies 
even  such  impressionist  work  as  is  admira- 
ble in  detail  from  the  purely  sensuous  point 
of  view,  but  the  personality  behind  which 
is  merely  an  irresponsible  congeries  of  sen- 
sations ?  What  is  its  sign  manual  ?  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  result  in  morals  of  a 
man's  having  no  philosophy,  however  je- 
june or  eccentric.  Will  aesthetics  succeed 
better  by  a  similar  suiTender  to  intellectual 
enervation  ?  And  is  d6bonnaire  art  of  per- 
manent value  after  all?  The  "inquiry" 
is  certainly  an  interesting  one. 

In  Mr.  Marzials's  "Life  of  Thackeray" — 
with  the  merits  of  which  this  has  at  present 
no  concern — is  a  sentence  bearing  upon 
what  was  said  more  than  a  year  ago  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  Point  of  View.  In 
speaking  of  Thackeray's  request  that  none 
of  his  family  or  near  friends  should  lend  aid 


to  a  biography  of  him,  Mr.  Marzials  calls  it 
"  a  chance  remark  of  his— a  remark,  I  vent- 
ure to  think,  not  perfectly  understood." 
What  was  written  here  was  to  the  effect  that 
Thackeray's  own  wishes,  as  he  is  said  to 
have  expressed  them,  and  their  binding 
power  upon  those  nearest  him,  were  both 
perhaps  natural,  "but  that  they  were  binding 
upon  all  men  for  all  time  was  not  so  clear  " 
as  to  prevent  the  publication  of  all  facts 
or  reminiscences  of  his  life.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible, and  even  likely,  however,  that  Mr. 
Marzials's  estimate  of  his  expression  itself 
is  the  true  one,  and  that,  through  a  senti- 
ment which  no  one  can  fail  to  honor,  it  has 
been  taken  all  these  years  in  a  sense  which 
Thackeray  himself,  could  he  have  foreseen 
everything,  would  have  regarded  as  ex- 
treme. 

But  when  all  is  said,  is  it  true  that  the 
best  lovers  of  Thackeray  are  oppressed  by 
a  longing  for  a  "  great  biography  "  of  him, 
for  any  better  life  of  him  than  what  they 
have  ?  To  me  it  seems  that  we  are  better 
able  to  do  without  it  than  without  the  biog- 
raphy of  any  man  of  anything  like  the 
same  rank  in  English  literature.  The  lead- 
ing facts  of  his  life  are  known  and  re- 
corded ;  his  friends  have  not  been  able  to 
help  giving  us  anecdotes  and  descriptions 
that  have  made  the  outward  man  and  his 
ways  familiar  ;  and  as  to  anything  else  that 
a  biography  can  contribute — any  interpreta- 
tion, any  filling  in  of  the  personality — he  is 
somehow  different  from  all  other  men.  The 
one  touch  that  might  have  been  wanting — 
the  touch  of  awtobiography,  has  been  sup- 
plied in  the  letters  which  it  was  the  privi- 
lege of  this  Magazine  to  publish.  That 
veiy  intimacy  with  his  readers,  which  they 
have  smiled  the  world  over  to  hear  censured 
as  bad  art,  has  done  the  rest.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  we  should  feel  more  intimate 
with  him,  the  man,  if  the  ideal  biogi-apher, 
at  his  best,  were  now  to  write  of  him  ;  and  it 
is  distinctly  certain  that  almost  every  one 
of  us  would  in  some  respect  or  other  resent 
even  the  ideal  biographer's  intrusion. 

When  Sainte-Beuve  said  ' '  men  in  general 
do  not  like  the  truth,  and  men  of  letters 
like  it  less  than  others,"  perhaps  he  spoke 
in  his  haste,  like  the  Psalmist  in  a  still 
more  sweeping  statement.  But  if  he  meant 
his  phrase  to  stand  without  (inalification, 
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and  did  not,  as  is  very  likely,  apply  it  in  his 
own  mind  to  critical  rather  than  creative 
writers,  its  severity  is  to  be  explained,  no 
doubt,  by  the  fact  that  M.  Sainte-Beuve 
lived  a  generation  too  early.  He  himself, 
as  he  wrote  to  M.  Duruy,  would  have  re- 
duced to  a  single  term  le  Vrai,  le  Beau  el  le 
Bien : — "  If  I  had  a  motto  it  should  be  the 
True  the  True  only,  leaving  the  beautiful 
and  the  good  to  settle  matters  afterward  as 
best  they  could." 

This  doctrine  has  become  the  common- 
place of  twenty-five  years  later,  and  deeds 
are  done  in  its  name  at  which  Sainte-Beuve 
would  have  turned  cold.  As  once  the  op- 
pressed Snagsby  before  the  bullying  thumb 
of  Mr.  Chadband,  the  contemporary  reader 
suffers  under  its  aggressive  promulgation. 
"'Terewth!'  said  Mr.  Chadband,  hitting 
him  again ;  '  say  not  to  me  that  it  is  not 
the  lamp  of  lamps!  I  say  to  you,  it  is, 
.  .  .  I  say  that  I  will  proclaim  it  to  you 
whether  you  like  it  or  not ;  nay,  that  the 
less  you  like  it  the  more  I  will  proclaim  it 
to  you.  With  a  speaking-trumpet ! ' "  The 
speaking-trumpet  is  a  repellent  and  ill-ad- 
vised instrument  unless  in  the  hands  of  a 
master  at  great  crises,  and  is  on  the  whole 
of  little  use  in  criticism ;  yet  in  the  last 
few  years  it  has  come  to  be  rather  hard- 
worked  in  the  service,  and  not  always  by 
the  chiefs.  If  we  were  close  upon  the  rocks 
of  some  great  delusion,  or  laboring  in  some 
stress  of  weather  between  the  classical  and 
the  romantic  or  the  academic  and  the 
emancipated,  there  might  be  some  excuse 
for  these  ready  gentlemen  who  spring  into 
the  weather  rigging  and  shout  to  us  what 
we  must  do  or  not  do  to  be  saved  from 
intellectual  or  aesthetic  wreck.  But  when 
we  are  sailing  over  tolerably  tranquil  seas, 
where  the  monotony  of  the  prospect  seems 
after  all  to  be  the  chief  trouble,  they  would 
be  better  employed  on  deck,  using  their  un- 
questioned talents  in  making  things  ship- 
shape and  pointing  out  some  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  voyage. 

Seriously,  in  the  degree  in  which  we  are 
just  now  commended — it  would  be  possible 
to  write  commanded — to  the  acceptance  of 
what  is  "  sincere "  and  "  unsparing  "  and 
"direct,"  there  is  an  aggravating  air  of 
treating  "truth"  as  though  it  were  a  con- 
crete and  limited  thing,  of  attributes  well- 
known  to  the  elect  and  capable  of  definition 


to  the  unlearned — if  not  of  being  compacted 
by  the  faculty  as  it  were  into  a  kind  of  cuiW' 
all  pill.  Now  the  critic  is  above  all  not  a 
dispenser  of  this  kind  of  thing,  or  of  finali- 
ties of  any  sort.  Criticism  no  doubt  lookji 
to  an  end  in  the  search  for  truth,  and  its 
interpretation.  But  its  first  function  is  to 
teach  men  to  seek  and  interpret  for  them- 
selves ;  not  to  formulate  and  dogmatise. 
"A  disinterested  endeavor  to  learn  and  prop- 
agate the  best  that  is  known  and  thought  in 
the  world  " — as  Arnold  said  in  a  definition 
which  though  quoted  threadbare  has  never 
been  improved  upon — has  nothing  to  do 
with  applying  to  everything  the  easy  test  of, 
a  commonly  accepted  formula,  and  announc- 
ing the  result  as  final.  The  question  of 
whether  a  thing  is  "true  "in  art,  as  any- 
where else,  is  one  which  a  man  may  in  some 
degree  help  others  to  solve,  but  not  solve 
for  them.  Every  creative  writer  and  every 
artist  that  is  worth  the  name  feels  this — in- 
deed by  his  capacity  for  his  art  feels  it 
more  keenly  than  a  man  of  any  other  tem- 
perament ;  but  is  none  the  less  a  lover  of 
the  truth  on  that  account. 

There  is  no  need  to  hark  back  to  the 
weary  quarrel  of  the  realists  and  idealists  ; 
according  to  a  recent  writer  in  the  Point 
of  View 

Dumb  are  those  names  erewhile  in  battle  lond. 

The  standards  of  current  criticism  may 
be  too  much  those  of  the  realists  (if  anyone 
has  decided  what  these  are) ;  but  the  real 
trouble  is  that  they  seem  to  be  tending  to- 
ward a  narrowness  as  bad  in  its  way  as  that 
of  the  old  schools,  and  this  by  insisting 
again  upon  dogmas  of  universal  application. 
A  man  may  be  as  little  disposed  as  a  very 
Snagsby  to  assert  that  truth  is  not  the  lamp 
of  lamps,  and  yet  object  to  not  being  allow- 
ed to  let  it  serve  for  him  his  individual  uses ; 
and  he  may  be  a  consistent  Protestant  in 
the  matter,  and  without  lack  of  faith  insist 
upon  his  individual  right  of  definition  and 
interpretation.  Perhaps  this  will  be  true 
just  in  proportion  to  his  power  of  really  ser- 
viceable thought  upon  the  subject.  Sainte- 
Beuve,  who,  great  critic  as  he  was,  was  not 
without  his  own  tendency  to  formula,  used 
men  of  letters  more  severely  than  others  in 
his  saying.  If  he  had  written  "men  in 
general  do  not  like  to  have  the  truth  au- 
thoritatively defined  for  them,  and  men  of 
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letters  like  it  less  than  others,"  he  would 
have  written  what  is  incontestable  and  fur- 
nishes its  own  reason.  Men  of  letters, 
especially  creative  men  of  letters,  have 
liked  this  kind  of  thing  less  than  others,  if 
they  have  deserved  the  name,  just  because 
they  have  had  the  widest  vision  to  see  how 
many  forms  the  truth  may  wear,  and  the 
best  instinct  or  discernment  to  give  it  its 
relative  value  in  each.  A  school  of  criti- 
cism which  dogmatizes,  in  the  name  of  even 
the  most  modem  conception  of  truth,  will 
do  no  good  to  literature,  and  will  have  only 
its  burlesque  echoes  in  "fads"  and  attempts 
to  test  an  author  by  his  "  ethical  kernel"  or 
his  "simplification"  or  his  "modernity;" 
while  the  men  who  make  literature  will 
now,  as  always,  break  over  the  dogmas  in 
all  directions  and  go  on  as  before,  taking 
their  truth  where  they  find  it.  Men  in  gen- 
eral, as  well  as  men  of  letters,  will  be  left, 
to  the  end  of  time,  to  decide  for  themselves 
what  it  is.  They  can  be  taught  how  to 
make  their  decision  more  or  less  wise,  but 
they  cannot  have  it  furnished  to  them  ready- 
made  and  labelled. 


A  TRAVELLEB  ncwly  retumed  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  tells  pleasant  stories  of  the 
Patagonians.  As  the  steamer  he  was  in 
was  passing  through  Magellan's  Straits 
some  natives  came  out  to  her  in  boats. 
They  wore  no  clothes  at  all,  though  there 
was  snow  in  the  air.  A  baby  that  came 
along  with  them  made  some  demonstration 
that  displeased  its  mother,  who  took  it 
by  the  foot,  as  Thetis  took  Achilles,  and 
soused  it  over  the  side  of  the  boat  into 
the  cold  sea-water.  "When  she  pulled  it 
in,  it  lay  a  moment  whimpering  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  and  then  curled  up  and 
went  to  sleep.  The  missionaries  there 
have  tried  to  teach  the  natives  to  wear 
clothes,  and  to  sleep  in  huts ;  but,  so  far, 
the  traveller  says,  with  very  limited  suc- 


cess. The  most  shelter  a  Patagonian  can 
endure  is  a  little  heap  of  rocks,  or  a  log  to 
the  windward  of  him ;  as  for  clothes,  he 
despises  them,  and  he  is  indiiferent  to  or- 
naments. 

To  many  of  us,  groaning  under  the  op- 
pression of  modern  conveniences,  it  seems 
lamentably  meddlesome  to  undermine  the 
simplicity  of  such  people,  and  enervate 
them  with  the  luxuries  of  civilization.  To 
be  able  to  sleep  out-of-doors,  and  go  naked, 
and  take  sea-baths  on  wintry  days  with 
impunity,  would  seem  a  most  alluring 
emancipation.  No  rent  to  pay,  no  tailor, 
no  plumber,  no  newspaper  to  be  read  on 
pain  of  getting  behind  the  times  ;  no  regu- 
larity in  anything,  not  even  meals ;  noth- 
ing to  do  except  to  find  food,  and  no  ex- 
pense for  undertakers  or  physicians,  even 
if  we  fail ;  what  a  fine,  untrammelled  life 
it  would  be  !  It  takes  occasional  contact- 
with  such  people  as  the  Patagonians  to 
keep  us  in  mind  that  civilization  is  the 
mere  cultivation  of  our  wants,  and  that 
the  higher  it  is  the  more  our  necessities 
are  multiplied,  until,  if  we  are  rich  enough, 
we  get  enervated  by  luxury,  and  the  young 
men  come  in  and  carry  us  out. 

We  want  so  many,  many  things  :  it 
seems  a  pity  that  those  simple  Patagonians 
could  not  send  missionaries  to  us  to  show 
us  how  to  do  without.  Must  the  wants  of 
the  body — shelter,  clothing,  and  food — be 
cultivated  first,  before  the  capacities  of 
the  soul  can  be  developed  and  gratified  ? 
Doubtless  the  missionaries  know  their 
business,  and  are  going  about  it  the  right 
way ;  yet  all  the  same  it  seems  odd  that 
the  rudiments  of  a  taste  for  brown-stone 
fronts  and  brocade  and  terrapin  should 
be  cultivated  as  a  fit  preliminary  to  Chris- 
tianity. Count  Tolstoif  is  the  man  for  the 
Patagonians.  Their  attitude  toward  luxury 
seems  to  be  almost  identical  with  his,  and 
they  would  have  scarcely  anything  to  un- 
learn before  accepting  his  teaching. 
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THE   BOULEVARDS   OF   PARIS. 

By  Francisque  Sarcey. 


The  Illustrations  by  G.  Jeanniot. 


I.  The  Boulevabd — The  Boulevabdiers. 

N  every  great  capital  there 
)/^  is  some  corner,  some  sj^ot 
h  .  — ^a  something — a  prome- 
nade, perhaps,  where  it 
gathers  and  concentrates 
itself,  as  it  were  ;  which  is 
the  centre  of  its  moral  ac- 
tivity, and,  as  we  say  now- 
adays, its  characteristic.  With  us,  that 
comer,  that  spot  is  the  boidevard.  I  do 
not  exactly  mean  that  the  boulevard  is 
Paris  ;  but  surely,  without  the  boule- 
vard we  should  not  understand  Paris. 

I  shall  always  remember  one  of  the 
keenest  emotions  of  my  youth.  I  had 
been  obliged,  owing  to  my  duties  at  the 
time,  to  banish  myself  to  the  provinces, 
where  I  had  remained  almost  two  years, 
confined  within  a  smaU  town.  The  hour 
came  at  last  for  me  to  return  to  Paris 
and  once  more  to  enter  into  its  posses- 
sion. Hardly  had  I  deposited  my  trunk 
at  the  hotel,  when  I  ran  to  the  Madeleine 
and  clambered  on  top  of  one  of  the  om- 
nibuses that  ply  along  the  line  of  the 
boulevards  to  the  Bastille.  I  had  no 
business  at  the  Bastille,  but  I  was  al- 
most crazy  with  joy  at  breathing,  dur- 
ing the  drive,  that  perfume  of  Parisian 
life  which  arises  so  strongly  from  the 
asphalt  of  the  boulevard  and  the  mac- 
adam of  its  roadway. 

It  was  evening,  the  gas-jets  (for  electi-i- 
city  was  yet  unknown)  spangled  the  dark- 
ness with  yellow  hghts  ;  the  shops,  all 
opened,  shone  brilliantly  ;  the  crowd  was 
strolling  up  and  down  the  wide  sidewalks. 
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It  was  not  one  of  those  eager,  breathless 
crowds  that  seem  carried  away  in  a 
vortex  of  business,  such  as  one  sees  in 
London  ;  it  was  composed  of  loungers 
who  seemed  to  be  walking  about  for 
their  pleasure,  who  were  cheering  to  the 
sight,  and  diffused,  as  it  were,  a  feeling 
of  happiness  in  the  air.  From  time  to 
time  the  omnibus  passed  before  a  thea- 
tre, where  long  lines  of  people  were  al- 
ready waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  box- 
office  ;  evei^body  was  enjoying  himself 
and  laughing.  As  we  descended  toward 
the  Bastille,  the  passers-by  became  less 
numerous,  the  groups  less  compact,  but 
there  still  remained  the  same  air  of  happy 
animation.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  very  atmosphere  was 
lighter,  more  luminous  ;  it  sparkled  w^ith 
youth  and  life ;  I  felt  subtile  fumes  of 
gayety  mounting  to  my  brain,  and  I  re- 
member that  I  could  not  refrain  from 
clapping  my  hands,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  my  neighbors,  who  thought  that  I  was 
a  little  mad.  "  Ah  !  how  beautiful  it  is 
— the  boulevard  ! "  I  exclaimed,  and  I 
breathed  deep  draughts  of  that  air  charg- 
ed with  joyous  and  spuitual  electricity. 
I  do  not  believe  thatsti-angei-s  arriving 
in  Paris  are  subject  to  such  strong  im- 
pressions. I  have  been  able,  however, 
to  question  some  of  them,  and  they  have 
confessed  to  me  that  the  sight  of  a  pop- 
ulation who  felt  it  a  happiness  to  live 
in  their  gayety,  and  who  presei-ved  an 
uudefinable  aspect  of  amiable  elegance, 
had  strongly  affected  them.  This  char- 
acteiistic  aspect  of  the  Parisian  boule- 
vard had  charmed  them  from  the  very 
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first  ;  it  was  there  that  they  had  felt  the 
heart  of  the  great  city  beat. 

The  boulevard  !  You  understand  me  ? 
I  mean  the  boulevard  that  descends 
from  the  Madeleine  to  the  Bastille. 
Under  the  Empire  large  streets  were 
opened  in  Paris,  to  which,  by  analogy, 
the  name  of  boulevards  was  given.  But 
with  us  those  boulevards  do  not  count. 
There  is  but  one  boulevard,  the  one 
that  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  have 
known,  frequented,  and  loved. 

It  used  to  be  much  more  entertaining 
in  their  time  than  in  ours.     Alas  !  yes. 


The  Boulevard  at  6  A.M. 

Inspector  of  highways,  and 
HweeperB. 


I  am  old  enough  to  have  witnessed  the 
transformation.  Fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago,  Paris,  then  confined  within  the 
limits  of  its   former  walls,  was,  to   tell 


the  truth,  only  a  ver}'  big  small  town. 
It  had  more  character  and  more  physi- 
ognomy. .  The  boulevard  was  less  im- 
jDOsing,  less  solemn  ;  it  did  not  flow  uni- 
formly between  two  rows  of  five-storied 
houses ;  it  met  with  accidents  in  its 
route.  Ah  !  who  will  give  us  again  what 
was  formerly  known  as  the  Boulevard  du 
Crime  ?  where  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Ambigu-Comique,  a  collection  of 
theatres  formed  a  vast  semicircle  about 
a  broad  open  place. 

What  animation  !  what  gayety  !  what 
jollity  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  (that 
was  then  the  hour  of 
the  play),  when  all  the 
pet  its  bourgeois  used 
to  pour  in  crowds 
from    the   transverse 
streets    and    form 
around    the    ten    or 
twelve     theatres 
crowded  into  a  rather 
restricted    space,    in- 
terminable and  shift- 
ing    queue s .      The 
venders  of   liquorice 
water  filled    the    air 
with  their    cries  —  d 
la  fraiche !  qui    vent 
hoire?    Upon    handcarts    were 
piled  up  pyramids   of   oranges- 
and   of  barley-sugar.      Street   ur- 
chins  ran  along  the   lines,  offering 
programmes  for   sale.     From  every 
side  came  banter  and  laughter,  and 
sometimes   even   pushes,  under   the 
j^aternal  eye  of  the  policeman. 

All    that    has    disaj^peared  —  the 
ground  cost  too  much  ;  every  lot  of  it 
has  been  utilized  by  contractors  wha 
have  constmcted  enormous  houses  of 
six  stories,  where  from  top  to  bottom, 
from  floor  to  floor,  bustles  a  population 
which  has  perhaps  lost  its  former  bon- 
homie, even  if  it  has  preserved  the  same 
fund  of  wit  and  merriment. 

In  those  days,  the  heart  of  the  Paris- 
boulevard  was  the  theatre  of  the 
(xymnase  ;  and,  descending  toward  the 
Bastille,  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  the 
Ambigu,  the  Boulevard  du  Crime,  and 
beyond  that  the  part  which  is  now  all 
built  over,  but  which,  in  those  days, 
offered  picturesque  promenades  to  the 
explorer  of  unknown  and  desert  regions. 
But  it  is  a  constant  law,  observed  in  the 
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increase  of  capitals,  that  they  move  with  Anglais,  and  the  Theatre  des  Varietes, 

a  slow  and  continuous  movement  tow-  that  contains  for  the  boulevardier  all  his 

ard  the  west.  native  soil.     Beyond  is  the  unknown, 

The  heart  of  the  boulevard  has  chang-  the  barbaric,  "the  provinces." 

ed  its  place  little   by  little ;   from  the  The  boulevard  is  the  domain  of  the 


The  Boulevard  at  the  Bastille. 
(A  relay  of  horses — news-vender.) 


Gymnase  to  the  Boulevard  Montmartre, 
then  to  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  and 
the  Boulevard  des  Capucines.  There  it 
is  to-day.  For  the  Parisian,  the  boule- 
vard in  general  comprises,  if  you  like, 
the  space  from  the  Madeleine  to  the 
Bastille ;  but  that  is  merely,  so  to  speak, 
a  geographical  expression.  The  real 
boulevard,  what  is  known  in  our  slang 
as  the  boulevard,  the  boulevard  par  ex- 
cellence, is  the  one  that  stretches  from 
the  Opera  to  the  rue  Montmartre.  And 
even  then,  the  tinxe,  the  real  boulevardier 
finds  great  difficulty  in  getting  further 
in  the  direction  of  the  Madeleine  than 
the  rue  du  Helder.  It  is  this  little 
space,  says  M.  Victor  Foumel,  of  not 
more  than  half  a  square  kilometre, 
where  are  arrayed  Toi-toni's,  the  Cafe 


boulevardier,  it  is  his  salon ;  he  would 
like  to  drive  away  from  it  the  intruders 
— those  who  do  not  belong  to  his  set. 
When  the  boulevardier  travels  (he  some- 
times travels),  he  takes  with  him  the 
dust  of  the  boulevards  on  the  soles  of 
his  shoes.  He  wanders  about  like  a 
lost  soul  till  he  meets  somebody,  man  or 
woman,  who  reminds  him  of  his  dear 
boulevard.  Then  he  dilates  and  breathes 
more  freely. 

At  bottom  this  fluttering  creature  that 
bears  the  name  of  boulevardier — a  spe- 
cies, I  must  say,  which  is  becoming  rarer 
every  day — is,  notwithstanding  his  air  of 
emancipation  and  scepticism,  the  veriest 
slave  of  routine.  His  life  is  niled  like 
music  paper.  He  saunters  twice  a  day 
through  his  domain  ;  the  first  time  be- 
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fore  dinner,  from  four  to  six  o'clock  ; 
the  second  time  from  ten  o'clock  to 
midniufht,  or  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  the  play.  For  nothing  in  the 
world  would  he  fail  in  these  habits.  Be- 
sides, he  has  other  obligations  ;  it  is  not 
permissible  for  him  to  miss  a  fiist  night 
at  the  Varic'tos,  the  Vaudeville,  the  Gym- 
nase,  or  the  Ambigu.  Finally,  the  true 
boulevardier  could  not  dispense,  what- 
ever might  be  the  state  of  his  stomach, 
with  a  supper  at  impossible  hours  at 
the  Cafe  Kiche  or  at  the  Maison  d'Or. 
Example :  my  excellent  colleague  and 
friend,  Aurolien  Scholl. 

He — he  is  the  king  of  the  boulevar- 
diers  ;  he  will  probably  be  the  last.  After 
him,  the  species  wUl  doubtless  disappear, 
a  species  of  which  he  will  have  been  the 
most  brilliant  specimen.  Between  our- 
selves, with  the  exception  of  him  and  a 
few  others,  the  boulevardier  is  a  rather 
mediocre  type  of  the  esprit  parisien.  His 
great  fault  is  that  he  is  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  supe- 
riority over  the  rest  of  humanity.  He 
has  a  word  which  is  constantly  recurring 
to  his  hps  in  conversation,  and  of  which 
he  makes  immoderate  use  when  he 
wishes  to  judge  a  man  or  an  object,  a 
book  or  a  play.  He  says :  "  So-and-so  is 
Parisian,"  or  "  Such  and  such  a  play  is 
Parisian  ;"  or  else,  "It  is  very  Parisian, 
what  you  are  telling  me ;  Not  a  bit 
Piirisian,  so-and-so's  novel!"  And  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  Parisianism  of 
the  play,  the  novel,  or  the  author,  they 
rise  or  fall  in  the  consideration  of  the 
boulevardier.  Nothing  equals  the  es- 
teem of  the  boulevardier  for  whatever  is 
Parisian  ;  nothing  equals  his  disdain  for 
what  is  not. 

I  write  in  the  Annales  Politiques  et 
Litteraires,  a  review  which  is  modelled 
somewhat  on  the  plan  of  your  Ameri- 
can magazines,  and  which  has  obtained 
a  great  circulation  in  France.  It  has 
sixty  thousand  subscribers,  an  enonn- 
ous  number  for  our  country  ;  but  these 
subscribers  almost  all  live  in  the  prov- 
inces ;  the  re\'iew  is  not  read  on  the 
boulevards.  Accordingly,  when  I  chance 
to  speak  of  it  to  certain  fi'iends  of  mine 
among  the  boulevardiers,  you  should 
see  their  disdainful  faces. 

"  Les  Annales  ?  .  .  Never  heard  of 
it!" 


"  But,  you  know,  it  has  a  circulation 
of  sixty  thousand." 

"Possibly,  but  it's  not  a  Parisian 
journal." 

And  they  always  hark  back  to  that. 
To  be  Parisian  or  not  to  be,  that  is 
the  question  !  To  their  mind  there  are 
no  good  or  bad  books,  absurd  pleasant- 
ries, or  witty  sallies.     There  are  Parisian 


A  Boulevardier — English  type. 

plays,  Parisian  novels,  a  Parisian  wit,  a 
Parisian  elegance. 

What  may  be  the  precise  significance 
of  that  sempiternal  adjective,  irritating 
and  alluring,  which  is  always  flying 
about  our  botdevards  ?  What  is  meant 
bj^  Parisian  ?    It  is  a  word  that  can  be 
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understood,  but  hardly  analyzed.  Par- 
isian wit  is  like  those  theatrical  reviews 
of  the  year's  events,  which  amuse  the 
boulevard,  and  which  would  cause  no- 
body to  laugh  outside  of  our  city  limits. 
In  order  to  define  Parisian  wit,  one  of 
my  colleagues  made  use,  one  day,  of  an 
ingenious  comparison. 

He  told  how  there  "was  once  made,  at 
the  gates  of  Blois,  an  exquisite  cream 
which,  tasted  while  it  was  fresh,  left  on 
the  palate  the  sensation  of  a  delicious 


Two  Types 

sorbet.  King  Louis  XV.,  who  was 
given  to  good  cheer,  established  joostal 
relays  from  Blois  to  Versailles,  that  the 
cream  might  be  brought  quite  fresh  to 
his  table.  But  exquisite  as  was  the 
cream,  it  had  the  great  fault  of  being 
unable  to  bear  transportation.  At  the 
end  of  two  hours  it  lost  its  aroma — 
that  undefinable  something  which  gave 
it  its  value. 

Now,  Parisian  charm,  Parisian  seduc- 


tiveness, on  the  stage,  in  the  newspaper, 
in  books,  or  in  conversation,  are  some- 
what like  the  cream  of  King  Louis  XV. 
Sipped  on  the  spot,  it  is  exquisite  ;  trans- 
ported elsewhere,  it  gets  sour.  Modem 
science,  like  Louis  XV.,  may  invent  new 
means  of  transportation,  the  spirit  of 
Paris,  the  "cream"  of  Paris,  cannot 
stand  the  voyage.  And  that  is  what 
lends  to  Paris  itself  its  particular  at- 
traction. People  go  there  to  taste  its 
froth,  its  cream,  and  its  dainties.  The 
trouble  is  that  they  bring 
with  them,  from  all  over 
the  world,  all  sorts  of  ex- 
otic messes,  spiced  and 
violent,  burning  the  pal- 
ate, caviar  or  kari,  red  pep- 
per and  pimento,  which 
corrupt  and  alter  our  na- 
tional cuisine.  And  thus 
it  is  that  Parisian  taste  is 
beginning  to  go,  and  that 
the  cream  of  Paris  acquires 
little  by  little  a  vague  odor 
of  pale  ale,  of  kiimmel,  and 
of  whiskey. 

With  his  overweening 
pretensions  to  wit,  and  es- 
pecially to  Parisian  wit,  the 
boulevardier  is  often  but  a 
fool  rubbed  with  the  wit  of 
the  Figaro  (which  has  not 
much  left  itself).  Besides, 
he  is  almost  invariably  quite 
useless.  Allow  me  to  give 
you  a  broad  sketch  of  the 
life  of  the  boulevard ;  you 
may  infer  from  it  exactly 
-  what  may  be  the  life  of  the 
boulevardier,  and  of  how  lit- 
tle value  is  that  individual. 
Eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing.— The  boulevard  is  de- 
serted ;  a  regiment  of 
sweepers  is  making  its  toi- 
let, cleaning  its  sidewalks,  and  putting 
everything  in  order  for  the  afternoon. 

Nine  o'clock. —  The  cafe's  open  their 
doors  ;  the  waiters,  half  asleep  (for  they 
went  to  bed  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing), pile  up  pyramids  of  chairs  before 
the  doors,  and  wipe  off  with  arm-strokes 
the  marble  tables.  The  passers-by  are 
rare.  A  few  gentlemen  of  leisure,  in 
soft  felt  hats,  saunter  slowly  along  while 
reading  their  newspaper. 
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Boulevard  Beaumarchais — an  actress. 
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Half-past  ten. — The  boulevard  begins 
to  be  animated.  It  is  the  hour  of  the 
aperitif ;  the  cafes  are  filled  with  drink- 
ers sipping  pale  absinthe  and  black  bit- 
ters. The  restaurants  are  preparing  the 
jjlat  dujour;  hot  whiffs  of  cooking  arise 
from  the  basement  gratings  and  pro- 
voke the  appetite. 

Midday. — Breakfast  time  ;  the  taverns, 
the  breweries,  the  bouillons  are  crammed 
with  people.     The  influential  stock-bro- 
kers eat  at  the  Cafe  Anglais,  or  at  Tor- 
toni's.     While  they  swallow  their  dozen 
oysters    and   their    Chateaubriand   aux 
pommes    soufflees,    their  clerks,  full  of 
business,  come  and  inform  them  of  the 
latest    quotations   and  jot   dowTi   their 
orders.     The  men  of  letters  and  fash- 
ionable chroniqueurs  eat  at  the  Maison 
d'Or  or  at  the  Cafe  Riche,  and  talk  the 
latest    gossip. 
Strangers    prefer 
to  go  to  the  Cafe 
de   la  Paix  or  to 
Paillard's  ;  finally 
the   small   fry  of 
employees,    bour- 
geois   of    modest 
means,  and  retired 
officers,  crowd  in- 
to   the    Bouillon 
Parisien,   into 
Zimmer's  or  Pous- 
set's  breweries. 

One    o'clock.  — 
You  sip  your  cof- 
'  fee,   you   smoke 
your  cigar. 

Two  o'clock.  — 
Nobody  now,  that 
is  to  say,  no  loun- 
gers. Everyone  is 
attending  to  his 
business.  The 
carriages,  in  an 
enormous  but  con  • 
stantly  interrupt- 
ed torrent,  have 
great  difficulty  in 
moving  on  the 
crowded  roadway. 

Four  o'clock. — 
This  is  the  hour 
of  the  newspaper, 
the  most  curious, 
the  most  charac- 
teriHtichourof  the  a  Typ.  of  journ.int. 


■f4<tU''* 


boulevard.     There  is  then,  as  it  were,  a 
burst  of  fever,  a  renewal  of  activity.    On 
days  of  important  events,  one  is  obliged 
to  force  one's  way  with  elbows  and  even 
fists  in  order  to  obtain  a  sheet  of  paper 
at  the  kiosks,  that  are  almost  taken  by 
storm.     Even  in  the  banality  of  every- 
day life,  the  boulevard  assumes  at  the 
newspaper  hour  a  peculiar  aspect.     The 
parcels  of  newspapers  smelling  of  fresh 
ink  are  piled  up  before  the  kiosks  ;  the 
venders  fold  and  unfold  the  sheets,  the 
carriers  run   along   the  sidewalks,  and 
the   purchasers  throw   themselves  with 
avidity  upon  the  latest  news.     Ah  !  those 
newspaper  readers  !     What  a  fine  chap- 
ter might  be  devoted  to  them.     They 
can  be  divided  into  several  categories,  all 
equally  interesting.     There  are  the  hur- 
ried ones  who  glance  at  the  despatches, 
the  Bourse  quota- 
tions,   fold    their 
sheet,    and   never 
open  it  again  ;  the 
gourmets,  who  slip 
the    paper    into 
their  pocket  with- 
out   opening   it, 
but  with  the   in- 
tention of  relish- 
ing it  quietly,  af- 
ter dinner,  with 
feet  in  slippers, 
before     the    fire- 
place ;   the  p  a  s  - 
sionate  ones,  who 
always   buy  the 
same    paper,    the 
one    that  reflects 
their  opinions; 
the    sceptics  who 
buy    papers    dia- 
metrically oppos- 
ed to  one  another, 
and   give    them- 
selves the  malign 
pleasure  of   com- 
paring them,  and 
noting  their  con- 
tradictions. 

Six  o'clock.  — 
Time  for  a  ver- 
mouth ;  some  play 
dominoes.  This 
used  to  be  the 
hour  when  in  cer- 
tain cafes  men  of 
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letters  and  ai-tists  were  wont  to  meet 
and  gossip  about  the  topics  of  the  da}-. 
Thus  were  organized  small  associations, 
half  closed  to  outsiders,  some  of  which 
have  become  famous.     Those  customs 


have  disappeared.  Life  nowadays  is 
too  busy  to  aUow  one  to  spend  aU  one's 
time  in  trifling  and  conversing.  There 
are  no  more  divans,  reimions  where  one 
used  to  meet,  in  the  back  room  of  some 
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bier-house  or  fashionable  cafe,  men  of 
wit  talking  for  their  own  pleasure,  or 
for  the  amusement  of  the  gallery.  The 
boulevardier  is  reduced  now  to  drink- 
ing his  absinthe  or  his  vermouth  alone, 
watching  for  amusement  the  ceaseless 
current  of  loungers  and  of  original  and 
exotic  figures  that  stroll  up  and  down 
the  boulevard. 

At  seven  o'clock  or  half  pant  seven,  din- 
ner. Paris  is,  of  all  cities,  the  second 
city  where  one  can,  according  to  whim, 
eat  the  dearest  or  the  cheapest.  But 
on  the  boulevards  there  is  little  choice  ; 
the  rents  are  so  enormous  that  they 
oblige  the  managers  of  the  restaurants 
to  maintain  very  high  prices.  Foreign- 
ers, beware  !  You  are  exploited  in 
Paris  just  as  we  are  probably  pounced 
upon   in   New     York.       Capitals   have 


Newsboys  on  the   Boulevard  6e%  Cspucines. 

nothing  to  learn  from    one  another  in 
that  respect. 

Nine  o'clock, — You  go  to  the  theatre, 
smoking  your  cigar,  while  speculators  on 
the  Bourse  crowd  into  the  vast  hall  of 


the  Credit  Foncier  and  cry  out  with 
much  noise  the  morrow's  operations. 
It  is  what  is  called  the  petite  Bourse  du 
soir. 

Midnight, — The  theatres  close.  This 
is  the  time  when  the  aspect  of  the 
boulevards  is  most  varied.  All  classes 
of  society  mingle,  elbowing  and  pushing 
one  another.  Ladies  from  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Germain  alight  from  their  coupes, 
and  stop  for  a  cup  of  chocolate  at  Tor- 
toni's  ;  on  the  sidewalk  they  run  against 
"  night  beauties,"  women  with  painted 
faces  who  ogle  at  belated  provincials ; 
clubmen  with  collars  turned  up  and  a 
cigar  between  their  lips,  turn  their  steps 
toward  the  clubs,  where  they  intend  to 
indulge  in  a  game  of  baccarat.  The 
dramatic  critics  rush  to  their  news- 
papers in  order  to  improvise  their 
accounts  of  the  pla3^  And 
conspicuous  above  the  incon- 
gruous throng,  a  legion  of 
ragged  hawkers,  whom  we  call 
camelots,  echo  one  another's 
voices  on  the  boulevards, 
howling  obscene  titles,  prof- 
fering to  the  public  ignoble 
papers  full  of  nastiness  and 
slanders.  This  is  one  of  the 
worst  offences  of  Paris,  this 
deluge  of  filthy  publications 
which  are  cried  out  with  im- 
punity in  our  streets  without 
the  police  daring  to  interfere. 
All  reputations  are  assaulted 
in  them  ;  the  most  honorable 
men  are  dragged  in  the  mire. 
— Ask  for  the  scandal  about 
M.  Rouvier ! 

— See  the  truth  about  the 
jobbery  of  M.  Jules  Ferry ! 

— Read  the  private  life  of 
Leo  the  XHIth ! 

All  this  you  hear  cried  out 
at  the  street  crossings.  These 
repugnant  pamphlets  are 
thrust  under  your  eyes  and 
bawled  into  your  ears.  Pro- 
fessional "  barkers  "  of  defiled 
sheets  soil  with  their  com- 
mentaries the  nunistei*s  of 
yesterday  and  those  of  to  -  morrow. 
And  the  mob  hears,  listens  to,  is  in^ 
fluenced  by  such  infamous  delations. 
And  any  foreigner  who  were  to  take 
literally,  from  the  rue  du  Helder  to  the 
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rue  Montmartre,  all  that  is  howled  there 
of  disgusting  nonsense,  would  wonder 
where  France  had  come  to,  and  what 
sort  of  a  nation  it  was  that  allowed 
evildoers  to  distribute  placards  in  which 
the  most  respectable  of  its  public  men 
and  functionaries  were  thus  freely 
scoifed  at. 

One  o'clock. — People  suj),  or  rather 
used  to  sup.  For  the  late  supper  is 
tending  to  disappear  from  our  customs. 
Under  the  Empire,  our  gilded  j'outh 
were  wont  to  assemble  in  certain  "  high 
life  "  restaurants,  toward  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  with  women  who  were  not 
aU  of  the  first  order.  They  would  get 
tijisy  on  champagne,  and  it  was  the 
thing  to  break  a  great  deal  of  crockery. 
Certain  supper  parties  in  the  "  big  six- 
teen "  of  the  Cafe  Anglais  are  legendary. 
One  could  sup,  however,  with  less  ex- 
pense and  less  rumpus  in  other  estabhsh- 
ments,  where  could  always  be  found 
numerous  and  gallant  company.  These 
establishments  seem,  since  the  siege,  to 


have  lost  their  clients,  both  men  and 
women,  either  because  these  have  less 
money  to  spend,  or  because  they  have 
become  more  reasonable.  Fashionable 
young  men  now  pass  their  nights  at 
the  club,  while  others  go  virtuously  to 
bed !  There  are  stiU  noctambulists  in 
Paris,  but  they  are  becoming  rarer  and 
rarer. 

At  three  o'clock  the  boulevard  is  at 
rest.  It  is  almost  deserted  ;  no  more 
carriages  ;  here  and  there  a  belated  way- 
farer regaining  his  home,  w^hose  steps 
resound  on  the  asphalt ;  or  some  drunk- 
ard who  is  dozing  hidden  behind  a  tree, 
while  the  policemen  silently  stride  along 
the  sidew'alk.  At  that  hour  life  begins 
to  awaken  at  the  Halles. 

We  have  had  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
boulevard.  Let  us  now  pass  to  details. 
Let  us  take  a  walk,  glancing,  as  we  pass 
by,  at  the  shops,  the  monuments,  the 
restaurants,  and  the  cafes. 

The  restaurant  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
our  Paris. 
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Sunday,  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple. 
("  Where  shall  we  dine  ?  ") 


n.     The   Cafks   and   the  Restaurants. 

We  are  very  proud,  we  French,  of 
our  cooking  ;  we  consider  it  the  best  in 
the  world,  and  this  opinion  must  be 
founded  on  fact,  since  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  millionaires  of 
America,  borrow  our  cooks  and  follow 
our  receipts. 

Therefore  let  us  set  forth,  starting 
fi'om  the  church  of  the  Madeleine,  and 
advance  at  a  leisurely  pace,  without 
hurrying,  like  good  bourgeois  to  whom 
the  doctor  has  recommended  exercise. 


Here  is  the  Grand  Cafe.  It  is  an  im- 
mense establishment,  luxurious,  gilded 
on  all  sides,  ornamented  with  paintings, 
and  furnished  with  softly  cushioned 
seats.  In  the  hall  that  runs  along  the 
boulevard  stay  the  peaceful  folk  who 
write  their  coiTespondence  or  read  the 
papers  while  sipping  their  absinthe.  In 
the  rear  opens  an  immense  gallery 
specially  appropriated  to  billiard  play- 
ers ;  there  every  day  famous  professors 
come  for  practice,  the  illustrious  Vig- 
naux,  the  no  less  celebrated  Slosson,  his 
emulator  and  his  rival ;  the   one  phleg- 
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matic,  slow,  and  methodical ;  the  other 
nervous  and  quick  as  jj^unpowder. 

The  interest  in  billiards  with  us  is 
beginning  to  abate;  but  a  few  years 
ago  it  used  to  be  a  rage,  a  furor. 
Whenever  a  match  was  going  on  be- 
tween two  great  champions,  an  enor- 
mous crowd  would  station  itself  in 
front  of  the  cafe  and  greet  the  victor's 
name  with  exclamations  or  vociferations, 
according  as  he  belonged  to  our  coun- 
try or  to  another.  Bets  were  exchanged, 
and  sometimes  discussions  degenerated 
into  fights. 

One  evening,  I  remember,  toward 
1886, 1  was  returning  from  the  theatre. 
I  was  preparing  to  cross  the  boulevard, 
when  I  saw  from  afar  a  great  gathering, 
heard  loud  shouts,  and  saw  hats  thrown 
in  the  air.  "  What  is  it?  Is  the  Opera 
house  on  fire?  Has  the  President  of 
the  Republic  been  assassinated  ?  " 

An  individual  who  was  passing  by 
gazed  at  me  with  an  air  of  pity. 

"  Don't  you  know  the  great  news  ? " 
he  said,  "  Vignaux  is  a  good  first ! " 

And  from  the  glance  which  he  threw 
me,  as  he  noticed  my  moderate  enthusi- 
asm, I  felt  that  this  patriot  held  me  in 
low  esteem. 

While  the  Grand  Cafe  is  frequented 
by  the  billiard-players,  the  Cafe  de  la 
Paix  has  as  customers  the  elegant  and 
wealthy  yoimg  men  of  Paris,  those  whom 
we  call  in  our  slang  gommeux,  pschut- 
teux  or  hecarre  (for  every  year  we  coin 
some  new  word).  Toward  five  o'clock 
they  arrive,  irreproachably  gloved,  with 
wide  shirt  fronts,  spick  and  span,  wear- 
ing dazzling  silk  hats,  and  toying  with 
silver-handled  sticks.  When  the  tem- 
perature is  not  too  cool,  they  sit  out  in 
the  open,  on  the  terrace,  order  a  ver- 
mouth or  a  sherry  cobbler,  and  stare 
motionless,  without  saying  a  word,  at 
the  Parisiennes  hurrying  by. 

The  Cafe  de  la  Paix  is  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  in  Paris  ;  all  those  who 
have  managed  it  have  made  fortunes 
and  have  retired,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
years,  with  pretty  savings.  One  day, 
when  I  was  dining  there  with  a  friend 
(you  dine  well  but  your  purse  suflfers), 
I  noticed  a  very  solemn  gentleman  who 
was  moving  about  between  the  tables, 
scrutinizing  everything  with  the  eye  of 
a  master,  and  reprimanding  the  waiters. 
Vol.  IX.— 71 


"  You  see  that  personage  ?  "  said  my 
friend. 

"  Yes  ;  undoubtedly  he's  the  patron.'* 

"  Perfectly.  Do  you  know  what  the 
amount  of  his  fortune  is  ?  " 

"I  confess  that  I  don't." 

"  He  enjoys  an  annual  income  of  five 
hundred  thousand  francs." 

"That's  a  very  pretty  sum!  And 
doesn't  he  consider  himself  rich  enough 
yet  ?     Does  he  continue  to  work  ?  " 

"  His  story  is  curious,  and  111  tell  it  to 
you.  Five  years  ago,  he  wished  to  re- 
tire. He  had  begun  as  a  scullion  in  a 
low  eating-house  ;  when  he  found  him- 
self master  of  several  millions  he  re- 
solved to  amuse  himself  and  have  a 
good  time.  He  sold  the  Cafe  de  la 
Paix,  bought  a  superb  hotel  in  Paris,  a 
fine  chateau  in  the  provinces,  surround- 
ed himself  with  servants,  and  for  a  few 
weeks  imagined  that  he  was  the  hap- 
piest man  in  the  world.  Before  long 
he  changed  his  mind." 

"Really?" 

"You  will  see.  The  good  man  had 
pluckily  toiled  all  his  life,  he  had  never 
had  time  to  occupy  himseK  with  any- 
thing but  his  kitchen  ;  he  was  entirely 
illiterate,  and  his  wife  was  hardly  better 
educated  than  he.  They  had  no  taste 
either  for  reading,  the  theatre,  or  the 
museums  ;  they  had  nothing  to  do  ;  the 
days  began  to  seem  to  them  cruelly 
long — in  short,  they  were  soon  bored  to 
death.  They  tried  to  make  friends,  but 
they  were  ashamed  to  seek  for  them  in 
their  former  class,  in  the  class  of  cooks 
and  scullery  boys.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  real  bourgeois  found  no  pleasure  in 
associating  with  vulgar  and  unpohshed 
upstarts.  Our  friend  and  his  wife  gave 
exquisite  dinners  to  which  nobody  came. 
They  proffered  courtesies  which  nobody 
returned.  At  the  end  of  a  few  months  of 
this  mode  of  life,  the  restaurateur  and  his 
wife  could  stand  it  no  longer :  '  I  have 
enough  of  it,'  he  said  to  his  better  half. 
'  I  feel  that  I  am  pining  away — I  am  los- 
ing my  appetite — I  can  no  longer  sleep 
— I  cannot  exist  without  work.  I  am 
going  to  buy  back  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix.' 
He  bought  it  back,  and  immediately, 
with  work,  he  recovered  his  health  and 
spirits.  You  see  him  from  here.  What 
activity  !  "VNTiat  animation !  He  is  now 
making  his  eleventh  milhon." 
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"  And  what  will  he  do  with  his  mon- 
ey?" 

"Have  no  care;  he  has  a  son  of  fif- 
teen who  will  soon  undertake  to  squan- 
der it  with  actresses  and  ladies  of  easy 
morals." 

And  while  I  am  speaking  of  these 
ladies,  I  will  show  you  in  passing  the 
cafe  where  they  most  do  gather — the 
Cafe  Peters,  next  to  the  Vaudeville — 
every  night  at  midnight,  after  the  thea- 
tre, they  ascend  to  the  first  floor,  where 
they  wait  for  Fortune  to  appear  to  them 
in  the  shape  of  a  wealthy  foreigner. 

But  enough  of  that.  Let  us  throw 
a  thankful  glance  at  the  Cafe  Napohtain, 
where  you  get  the  best  water-ices  in 
Paris,  at  the  restaurant  Paillard,  whose 
maitre  d'hotel,  Joseph,  had  the  honor  of 
serving  for  a  year  your  richissime  Mr. 
Vanderbilt,  and  let  us  come  at  once  to 
one  of  our  oldest  and  most  celebrated 
cafes — the  Cafe  Tortoni. 

Tortoni  !  The  name  does  not  suggest 
much  to  you,  but  to  us  Parisians  it  is 
full  of  reminiscences.  I  have  said  that 
this  establishment  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  Paris.  It  was  founded  in  1798  by 
two  Italians,  VaUoni  and  Tortoni.  It 
soon  became  fashionable  ;  gentlemen  of 
the  long  robe  and  functionaries  fre- 
quented it.  Among  the  habitues  was  a 
lawyer  named  Spolor,  whose  skill  at 
bniiards  was  surprising.  Prince  Talley- 
rand had  such  pleasure  in  seeing  Spo- 
lor play,  he  felt  such  confidence  in  his 
game,  that  he  invited  him  one  day  to 
his  house  and  presented  him  to  one  of 
his  friends,  the  general  receiver  for 
the  department  of  the  Vosges,  also  a 
great  billiard-player,  and  very  proud  of 
his  talent.  A  bet  was  made,  a  solemn 
match  was  engaged  between  Spolor  and 
the  receiver,  who  lost  in  a  few  hours 
forty  thousand  francs  .  .  .  You  see 
that  it  is  sometimes  useful  to  know  how 
to  play  billiards. 

One  of  the  most  curious  types  of 
the  Cafe  Tortoni  was  Prevost,  one  of 
the  waiters,  whose  spine  was  as  supple 
as  his  conscience,  and  who  never  ap- 
proached you  unless  bowed  to  the 
ground,  and  asking  in  his  softest  tones  : 

"  Pardon  me  !  A  thousand  pardons  ! 
Is  monsieur  good  enough  to  desire  any- 
thing?" 

It  was  exquisite.    What  was  no  less 


so — to  him — was  that  in  giving  change 
he  kept  the  best  part  of  it  for  himself  ; 
if  detected  by  chance  he  had  but  to  re- 
peat : 

"  Pardon  me  !  pardon  me  !  a  thousand 
pardons ! " 

Nowadays  the  Cafe  Tortoni  is  no 
longer  haunted  by  diplomats  like  Tal- 
leyrand, but  by  journalists  and  men  of 
letters.  Toward  six  o'clock  are  found 
now  and  then  gathered  around  its  tables 
a  few  men  of  wit :  Albert  Wolff,  £mile 
Blavet,  Henry  Fouquier,  and  finally 
Aurelien  SchoU,  the  most  brilliant 
talker  of  Paris. 

Scholl  is  the  living  incarnation  of 
what  we  call  French  wit — a  wit  made  of 
lightness,  of  fantasy,  and  also  of  sarcasm. 
Scholl's  bite  is  cruel ;  it  is  imprudent  to 
irritate  him,  for  sooner  or  later  he 
wreaks  his  revenge,  and  as  he  handles 
the  sword  with  rare  skill,  he  is  as  dan- 
gerous on  the  field  as  in  the  newspaper. 

If  d  propos  of  the  boulevard  I  speak 
to  you  of  Aurelien  Scholl,  it  is  because 
both  are  intimately  related.  The  boule- 
vard would  not  exist  without  Aurelien 
Scholl ;  Scholl  could  not  live  without 
the  boulevard.  He  passes  his  whole 
existence  on  the  boulevard  ;  he  lounges, 
he  smokes  his  cigar,  he  converses,  he 
breakfasts,  he  sups  (and  sups  well,  too) 
on  the  boulevard.  For  this  Parisian  is 
gifted  with  a  formidable  appetite,  and 
wields  the  best  fork  I  know. 

Eecently  I  had  occasion  to  make  a 
little  trip  with  him.  We  had  gone,  with 
a  few  brethren  of  the  press,  to  hear 
at  Nice  Glinka's  "Life  for  the  Tzar," 
on  the  invitation  of  the  impresario 
Gunsbourg.  We  tarried  there  eight 
days,  and  I  can  say,  without  exaggera- 
tion, that  those  eight  days  were  spent 
in  eating.  The  table  was  constantly 
set,  and  what  a  table!  Twelve  dishes 
at  every  meal,  generous  wines,  and  fine 
hqueurs. 

When  we  departed  we  were  all  ill,  our 
stomachs  were  on  fire,  and  when  we  got 
into  the  cars,  after  a  last  breakfast  more 
copious  even  than  the  others,  we  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief.  At  last  we  were  to  be 
allowed  to  fast  for  a  few  hours !  Scholl 
was  with  us,  as  I  said,  and  was  lugging 
an  enormous  valise.  Hardly  had  the 
train  set  forth,  than  Scholl  opened  his 
valise  and  pulled  forth,  with  the  most 
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perfect  equanimity,  a  pile  of  sandwiches 
and  a  bottle  of  pale  fde.  We  stared  at 
him  with  stupefaction. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  these 
provisions  ?  "  I  asked  of  him. 

"  Why,  absorb  them,  with  your  per- 
mission." 

"  We  have  just  risen  from  breakfast." 

"  Nothing  makes  me  feel  so  hollow  as 
a  railroad  journey." 

It  must  be  that  the  boulevard  makes 
Aurelien  Scholl  feel  quite  as  hollow,  for 
he  treats  himself  every  night,  so  I  am 
told,  to  a  wonderful  supper  at  the  Caf6 
Riche  or  at  the  Cafe  Anglais.  The 
waiters  in  these  establishments  quake 
before  him  (Scholl  is  very  difficult  to 
please  and  falls  into  a  violent  rage  if  his 
roast  beef  d  la  Chdteauhriand  is  not 
cooked  to  the  right  point),  and  relieve 
him  of  his  cane  and  hat  with  all  the  de- 
monstrations of  humility  and  respect. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  the  Cafe 
Anglais.  This  world-renowned  estabhsh- 
ment  is  situated  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens,  next  to  the  former  Opera-Com- 
ique.  It  is  nowadays  somewhat  neglect- 
ed by  young  and  elegant  society,  and  is 
especially  frequented  by  great  financiers, 
by  a  set  of  money-changers  and  bankers. 
But  in  old  times,  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  with  what  splendor  shone  the  Cafe 
Anglais  !  and  how  many  memories  cling 
to  it !  The  dining-room  of  the  first  floor, 
the  "  big  sixteen"  of  which  I  was  telling 
you  a  moment  ago,  has  seen  all  the 
gentlemen,  all  the  high  livers,  all  the 
celebrated  artists  of  France  and  foreign 
countries  pass  through  it. 

But  let  us  go  on.  Here  is  the  Maison 
d'Or,  where  our  great  novelist,.  Alexan- 
dre Dumas  the  elder,  elected  for  more 
than  a  year  his  residence.  Here  is 
Brebant's,  which,  during  the  siege  of 
Paris  in  1871,  found  means,  notwith- 
standing the  scarcity  of  provisions,  to 
furnish  its  clients  with  varied  dishes, 
and  even  with  white  bread.  Here  is 
Desire  Beaurain's,  where  you  can  eat 
excellent  bouillabaisse  ;  here  is  the  Cafe 
Marguery,  the  Cafe  Prevost,  and  finally, 
at  the  other  extremity,  toward  the  Bas- 
tille, the  famous  Cafe  Turc,  where,  for 
my  part,  I  have  never  seen  a  Turk,  but 
only  a  crescent  that  is  figured  above  the 
entrance,  and  thus  justified  the  name  of 
the  cafe. 


in   The  Shops  of  the  Boulevard. 

You  may  well  imagine  that  my  inten- 
tion  is  not  to  describe  in  detail  all  the 
shops  that  line  the  boulevard.  A  volume 
would  not  suffice ;  besides  I  know  them 
very  imperfectly,  as  I  enter  them  as  little 
as  possible  and  prefer  to  stay  at  home. 
But  I  wish  to  speak  of  a  few  great 
merchants  whose  celebrity  is  European 
and  who  participate  in  the  beautifying 
of  our  favorite  promenade. 

In  the  first  rank,  I  should  mention 
the  confectioner  Boissier.  During  ele- 
ven months  of  the  year  his  richly  paint- 
ed shop  is  fairly  quiet  and  almost  de- 
serted ;  but  from  the  first  of  December 
an  immense  crowd  invades  it,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  move  and  secure  attention. 
Two  confectioners  thus  divide  fashion- 
able custom :  Marquis  for  chocolates, 
Boissier  for  bonbons.  Is  it  that  sweets 
from  them  are  any  better  than  from  the 
comer  grocer's  ?  I  would  not  dare  affirm 
it ;  it  is  the  name  that  is  sought  for.  A 
gentleman  could  not  decently  offer  a 
woman  of  the  world  a  bag  of  comfits 
that  came  from  any  other  place  than 
Boissier's.  Fashion  and  vanity  preclude 
it.  You  make  a  present  of  a  box  signed 
Boissier,  it  proves  that  you  have  paid 
very  dear  for  it,  that  you  have  not  looked 
at  expense ;  your  reputation  for  gallant- 
ry is  saved. 

You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  influence 
that  a  pretty  woman's  eyes  can  exert  over 
a  purchaser.  How  resist  the  charm  of  a 
gracious  smile  ?  How  put  aside  the  ob- 
ject proffered  by  a  white  and  dimpled 
hand?  The  manager  of  the  Maison 
Boissier,  who  kens  the  weaknesses  of 
the  human  heart,  is  carefid  to  engage, 
during  the  holiday  season,  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  pleasing  damsels  who  bewitch 
the  public.  These  poor  girls  deserve  some 
credit  for  preserving  their  spirits  and 
gayety,  for  during  two  weeks  they  en- 
joy but  a  few  hours  of  rest.  All  day 
long  they  wait  on  customers ;  in  the 
evening  they  make  up  parcels  and  place 
inside  the  boxes  the  visiting  cards  which 
they  have  received. 

This  work  is  of  the  most  delicate  kind. 
A  moment  of  distraction,  of  thought- 
lessness, may  occasion  catastrophes. 
Last  year  one  of  my  friends,  married 
to  a  very  jealous  woman,  had  gone  into 
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Boissier's  to  purchase  his  Christmas 
presents.  He  chose  two  bonbormieres, 
one  for  his  wife,  the  other  for  Mile.  Z.,  a 
charming  actress  of  the  Theatre  Fran- 
9ais  ;  he  left  in  care  of  the  saleswoman 
two  cards,  each  with  a  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tion. The  poor  girl  was  clumsy  enough 
to  make  so  bad  a  mistake  that  the  next 
morning  the  actress  received  the  present 
intended  for  the  wife,  and  the  wife  re- 
ceived the  gift  intended  for  the  actress. 
I  need  not  dwell  on  the  scene  that  en- 
sued. My  friend  implored  for  pardon 
on  both  knees,  he  tore  out  his  hair  with 
despair.  The  outraged  spouse  was  in- 
flexible and  sued  for  divorce.  The  most 
comical  part  of  the  adventure  was  that 
the  unfortunate,  rebuffed  by  the  rigor 
of  his  wife,  fled  to  the  actress  for  con- 
solation, and  that  the  latter  closed  her 
door  on  him,  accusing  him  of  having 
deceived  her.  What  disasters  may  a 
box  of  bonbons  cause ! 

But  let  us  leave  Boissier's  and  pursue 
our  way.  Hardly  have  we  taken  a  few 
steps  before  a  succulent  odor  of  truffles, 
an  agreeable  smell  of  cooking  rises  to 
our  nostrils.  "We  stand  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  Potel  &  Chabot.  The  shop 
presents  nothing  extraordinary,  it  is 
modest  and  almost  mean ;  it  contains  a 
few  appetizing  fowls  and  some  fine  fruit. 
Yet  an  equipage  stops  at  the  door.  A 
busy-looking  man  alights  ;  he  enters  the 
shop  and  addresses  the  patron,  an  im- 
posing personage  in  white  vest  and 
cook's  cap. 

"Monsieur,"  he  says,  "I  have  had  an 
accident ;  I  am  to  have  thirty  people  to 
dinner  at  once,  and  my  chef  has  just 
fallen  ill.  Can  you  prepare  immediately 
a  dinner  of  thirty  covers?  You  have 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  do  it  in." 

"All  right,  your  dinner  will  be  ready." 

The  house  of  Potel  &  Chabot  is  a 
vast  factory  ;  it  gives  employment  to 
hundreds  of  cooks  who  toil  night  and 
day.  Last  year,  when  the  President  of 
the  Republic  gave  a  banquet  to  the 
twenty-four  thousand  mayors  of  France, 
he  turned  to  Potel  &  Chabot,  and  that 
gigantic  dinner  for  twenty-four  thou- 
sand guests  was  served  without  the 
slightest  mishap. 

Let  us  go  on,  passing  before  the  su- 
perb palace  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais, 
and  stop  at  the  "Librairie  Nouvelle." 


This  is  a  most  interesting  little  comer, 
especially  in  summer,  when  all  our  bou- 
levardiers  are  dispersed  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven.  When  they  return  to  Paris, 
between  two  trips,  be  it  but  for  three 
hours,  they  stop  at  the  Librairie  Nou- 
velle, and  within  five  minutes  they  are 
up  with  all  that  is  said,  with  all  that 
is  written  in  the  great  city.  In  the 
broad  dayHght  of  that  shop  is  pub- 
lished an  oral  chronicle  that  savors 
all  the  gossip  of  the  reporters.  The 
woman  of  the  world,  before  starting  on 
her  travels,  ahghts  from  her  coupe,  in- 
spects the  new  volumes,  chooses  one  and 
takes  it  off  to  Dieppe  or  to  Trouville. 
The  apprentice-actress,  fresh  from  the 
Conservatoire,  comes  in  a  straw  hat  to 
buy  the  last  monologue  which  she  in- 
tends to  recite  before  the  sea-side  bath- 
ers. 

A  few  years  ago  the  manager  of  the 
Librairie  Nouvelle  was  Achille,  a  charm- 
ing fellow,  gifted  with  an  astonishing 
memory,  very  well  up  in  contemporary 
literature,  and  the  Providence  of  men 
of  letters  and  journalists.  Had  you 
any  information  to  ask,  Achille  was  al- 
ways ready — he  allowed  himself  to  be 
consulted  as  you  would  run  over  the 
leaves  of  a  dictionary.  And  if,  by 
chance,  he  hesitated,  you  would  see 
rise  from  one  of  the  corners  of  the 
shop  a  little  old  man  full  of  amiability, 
who  came  to  your  rescue  with  a  smile 
on  his  lips.  This  old  man  was  named, 
and  is  still  named,  Gustave  Claudin.  He 
is  the  man  in  France  who  knows  the 
most  Parisians  and  Parisiennes — I  mean 
Parisians  and  Parisiennes  of  note.  His 
reminiscences  are  a  mine  where  all  the 
chroniclers  have  delved.  It  was  from 
him  that  Jules  Claretie  had  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  about  Blanche  d'Antigny. 

One  day  this  merry  singer,  whose  tal- 
ent was  contestable  but  whose  beauty 
was  marvellous,  comes  into  the  Librairie 
Nouvelle  and  asks  for  the  "  Rocits  m^ro- 
vingiens,"  the  erudite  work  of  Augustin 
Thierry. 

"  And  why,  grands  dieux  ?  "  asks  Clau- 
din. 

"Why?  Because  the  composer, 
Herv6,  has  given  me  the  chief  role  in  his 
opera  bouffe  '  Chilp^ric,'  and  I  want  to 
enter  dans  la  peau  du  personnage." 

Blanche  d'Antigny  reading  the  "R6cits 
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merovingiens "  to  create  a  role  in  an 
operetta  !  It  is  one  of  those  purely  Pari- 
sian ironies  which  we  can  note  in  pass- 
ing, but  could  not  invent. 

But  I  must  limit  myself ;  I  cannot 
tarry  so  long  before  all  the  celebrated 
shops  which,  in  this  region  of  the  boule- 
vard, might  claim  my  attention.  I  must 
content  myself  with  noticing  briefly 
Barbedienne,  the  dealer  in  bronzes, 
whose  shop  contains  the  most  perfect 
masterpieces  of  contemporary  sculpt- 
ure (M.  Barbedienne,  who  carries  his 
eighty  years  lightly,  and  possesses  a 
respectable  number  of  millions,  began 
life  as  a  paper-hanger) ;  the  Menagere, 
a  great  bazaar  known  all  over  the  world, 
where  may  be  found  assembled  all  the 
objects  necessary  in  eveiyday  life.  Here 
are  other  shops  of  less  importance,  but 
more  picturesque  —  like  the  baker  of 
brioches  of  the  rue  de  la  Lune,  whose 
golden  cakes  are  the  delight  of  students 
and  saleswomen. 

I  come  at  last  to  the  tdtimate  regions 
of  the  boulevard,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Chateau  d'Eau ;  to  the  Boulevards 
du  Temple  and  des  Filles  du  Calvaii'e. 
This  quarter  used  to  be  exceedingly 
curious,  filled  with  dealers  in  antiquities 
and  bric-a-brac.  Whenever  I  happe  led 
to  pass  there  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  I 
used  to  stop  before  those  tempting  shops 
where,  hidden  beneath  the  dust,  were  to 
be  found  inestimable  treasurer  which 
the  meagreness  of  my  purse  would  not 
let  me  purchase. 

The  most  astonishing  of  these  shops 
was  that  of  Mother  Vidalenq.  Ah ! 
Mother  Vidalenq !  what  memories  that 
name  suggests !  She  was  a  little  old 
woman,  coquettishly  clad  in  a  dress 
of  pure  silk  with  shoulder-of-mutton 
sleeves,  and  crowned  vrith  a  cap  which 
seemed  at  first  sight  very  simple,  but 
was  lined  with  lace  of  a  fabulous  price. 
She  would  receive  you  with  an  afiable 
smUe,  with  somewhat  mincing  graces, 
and  aUow  you  to  glance  over  her  treas- 
ures. And  what  treasures !  Flemish 
tapestries  with  figures,  pieces  of  an- 
cient brocade  ;  beds  of  all  epochs  and 
all  styles,  d  la  duchesse,  d  la  polonaise  ; 
adorabty  carved  armchairs,  armchairs  d 
poche,  d  cartouche,  en  cabriolet,  d  con- 
Jessionnal. 

Mother  Vidalenq  is  dead  now,  and 
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in  her  newly  painted  shop  is  estab- 
lished the  industry  of  &fm  de  si^cle  cob- 
bler, who  soles  shoes  in  thirty  minutes 
for  the  modest  sum  of  one  franc. 

This  sketch  would  be  incomplete, 
were  I  not  to  say  a  word  of  what  we 
call  here    the    New  Year's    "barracks 

{'baraques  '  dujour  de  Van)" 

Every  year,  about  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber, Paris  is  metamorphosed  into  a  vast 
toy-fair  which  lasts  a  f uU  month.  From 
the  Bastille  to  the  Madeleine,  all  along 
the  boulevards,  stretches  a  double  row  of 
booths  made  of  planking,  a  mere  space 
wide  or  high,  where  are  retailed  all 
those  things  that  can  excite  the  cupidity 
of  children.  One-half  of  Paris  descends 
into  the  street  to  sell  to  the  other  half 
mountains  of  jumping  jacks,  pjTamids 
of  Punches,  and  myriads  of  dolls.  For 
thirty  consecutive  days  you  hear  floating 
over  the  great  city  an  infernal  concert, 
where  rattle  and  pipe  play  their  part, 
and  the  penny  trumpet  mingles  its  shrill 
cry  with  the  beating  of  drums. 

How  few  people  realize,  as  Victor 
Fournel  has  ingeniously  said,  at  how 
many  points  of  contact  the  world  of 
dolls  is  related  to  the  world  of  the  liv- 
ing !  The  doll-fair  is  like  an  immense 
emptying  place  into  which  flow,  like 
rivers  into  the  sea,  all  the  characters 
and  events  with  which  the  chroniclers 
have  busied  themselves  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  All  the  cast-off  costumes 
of  contemporary  comedy  are  hung  up  in 
the  dressing-room.  It  is  with  bits  of 
politics,  with  national  traits,  and  with 
fragments  of  history  that  the  puppets 
that  amuse  the  children  are  made  up. 
I  should  be  much  astonished  if  General 
Boulanger  did  not  play  his  little  role 
this  year  in  the  thirteen-sou  shops. 

The  toy-fair  occupies,  as  I  have  said, 
the  whole  of  the  boidevard  from  the 
Madeleine  to  the  Bastille,  and  it  reflects 
by  turns  the  political  opinions  of  the 
quarters  which  it  traverses.  Here  we 
find  the  reactionary  toys,  there  the 
republican,  democratic,  and  socialist 
toys.  On  the  Boulevard  des  CapucLnes 
(the  wealthy  quarter)  are  exhibited,  in 
fine  satin-lined  boxes,  luxxirious  dinner- 
sets,  and  doUs  that  smile  disdainfully. 
On  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  you  are 
offered  pasteboard   images  of  the  Re- 
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public,  wearing  the  Phrygian  cap  and 
clad  in  scarlet.  "  Tell  me  whom  you 
frequent,  and  I'll  teU  you  who  you  are," 
affirms  the  old  proverb  ;  tell  me  what 
toys  you  buy  for  your  son,  and  I'll  tell 
you  what  your  pohtical  opinion  is. 

All  this  agitation  lasts  three  weeks. 
On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  January 
the  little  booths  are  emptied,  unhinged, 
carried  off  I  know  not  where ;  and  the 
same  evening  the  boulevard,  after  a  gi- 
gantic sweeping,  resiunes  its  accustomed 
aspect. 


IV.     The  Theatres. 

I  COULD  not  end  this  monograph  of 
the  boulevards  without  speaking  of  the 
theatres.  The  theatre  is  intimately  re- 
lated to  Parisian  life.  It  is  as  impos- 
sible to  imagine  Paris  without  theatres 
as  a  man  without  a  head.  There  are 
twelve  of  them  on  the  boulevards  only : 
the  Opera,  the  Nouveautes,  the  Vaude- 
ville, the  Varietes,  the  Gymnase,  the 
Renaissance,  the  Porte  Saint-Martin, 
the  Ambigu,  the  Folies  Dramatiques, 
Dejazet,  the  Cirque  d'Hiver,  and  Beau- 
marchais. 

Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  Let 
us  begin  with  the  Opera.  I  need  not  de- 
scribe the  admirable  monument  erected 
by  Charles  Gamier.  Most  of  those  who 
will  read  these  lines  know  it,  either  from 
having  seen  it  in  nature,  or  through  the 
photograph.  It  is  certainly  the  most 
beautiful  theatre  in  the  world.  None 
can  be  compared  to  it  for  the  harmony 
of  its  proportions,  the  richness  of  its 
details,  and  the  perfect  taste  of  its 
decorations.  The  auditorium  is  a  mar- 
vel of  luxury  and  comfort,  the  stage  is 
of  colossal  dimensions. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task,  that  of  director 
of  the  Opera.  It  requires  a  versatility, 
a  skill,  a  sentiment  for  art,  a  knowledge 
of  business  which  are  in  most  men  in- 
compatible. MM.  Eitt  and  Gaillard 
have  enriched  themselves,  it  is  said. 
They  are  accused  of  having  been  false 
to  the  interests  of  art.  Their  predeces- 
sor, M.  Vaucorbeil,  had  ruined  himself 
— he  was  accused  of  a  lack  of  practical 
sense. 

Poor  Vaucorbeil  was,  unfortunately 
for  himself,  a  timid  man.     You  smile  at 


this.  A  timid  director  of  the  Opera  is 
improbable.  Yet  it  is  true.  Vaucorbeil 
was  modest  and  timorous ;  he  submitted 
to  the  will  of  his  artists  instead  of  im- 
posing his  own.  It  was  to  him  that  there 
happened  the  comical  adventure  which 
a  Parisian  chroniqueur  has  noted  in 
one  of  his  books. 

One  day  the  members  of  the  chorus, 
who  had  long  been  asking  higher  sal- 
aries, declared  to  Vaucorbeil  that  they 
were  quite  willing  to  sing,  but  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  make  the  gestures 
of  their  roles. 

"What  is  it?"  exclaimed  Vaucorbeil, 
"  I  do  not  quite  understand." 

( The  fact  is  that  their  claims — inad- 
missible, of  course — were  difficult  to 
understand.) 

"Yet  it  is  very  simple,"  answered  a 
delegate  of  the  chorus.  "We  are  lyric 
artists.  We  are  engaged  to  sing — we 
will  sing — make  us  sing.  But  for  the 
gestures,  engage  supernumeraries  who 
will  perform  that  pantomime.  To  each 
his  rank." 

This  question  of  gesture,  which  be- 
came for  Vaucorbeil  a  serious  subject 
of  worry,  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  charm- 
ing witticism  of  Labiche,  our  celebrated 
dramatic  author.  He  was  presiding 
one  day  over  a  literary  committee.  His 
two  colleagues — Henri  de  Bomier  and 
Pailleron — had  almost  simultaneously 
asked  for  the  floor  to  treat  the  question 
in  order. 

As  Pailleron  was  beginning  to  speak 
first,  Bornier,  aU  of  a  sudden,  with  his 
Southern  petulance,  cried  out : 

"  But,  Monsieur  le  president — but  it  is 
precisely  my  proposition  that  M.  Pail- 
leron is  developing ! " 

Then  Labiche,  with  most  admirable 
coolness,  answered,  smiling : 

"  Well,  then,  my  friend,  do  you  make 
the  gestures." 

Here  is  the  Vaudeville,  where  just  now 
there  is  being  played  "Le  Depute  Loi- 
seau,"  an  ironical  and  satirical  comedy 
by  Jules  Lemaitre,  one  of  our  bi-illiant 
colleagues  in  dramatic  criticism.  Here 
is  the  Nouveautes — a  theatre  of  more 
recent  foundation,  which  is  struggling 
with  difficulty  against  the  indiffei'ence 
of  the  jDublic.     Here  is  the  Varietes. 

Here  I  must  stop  a  moment.  This 
stage,  one  of  the  smallest  in  Paris,  con- 
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structed  in  1806,  has  contributed  a 
biilliant  lustre  to  the  history  of  contem- 
porary dramatic  art.  The  theatre  of 
the  Variet^s  has  ])layed  most  of  the 
master-pieces  of  Offenbach  and  of  MeU- 
hac  and  Halevy.  Its  troupe  is  excellent, 
it  comprises  such  artists  as  Dupuis, 
Baron,  Raimond,  Germain.  During 
three  years  Mme.  Judic  shone  in  the 
fii-st  i*ank ;  she  is  to-day  replaced  by 
Mile.  Eejane,  who  is  one  of  ovir  superior 
actresses. 

Madame  Judic,  whose  name  is  so  well 
known  in  the  United  States,  has  never 
passed  here  as  a  comedienne  of  the  first 
order  ;  but  she  is  an  exquisite  genre 
songstress ;  she  excels  in  chansonettes 
and  light  couplets.  It  was  not  at  the 
first  attempt  and  without  effort  that 
she  attained  to  fame.  Her  debut  was 
very  humble.  She  was  vegetating  un- 
known in  the  troupe  of  a  suburban  the- 
atre ;  nobody  had  faith  in  her  future, 
but  she  ventured  in  a  concert  to  sing  a 
ballad  entitled  "La  premiere  feuille." 
Her  voice  was  as  timorous  as  her  looks 
— as  her  gestures.  There  was  in  all  the 
person  of  the  young  girl  a  modest  grace 
which  was  exquisitely  seductive. 

Espoir,  amour, 
Je  8uts  la  pre?ni^re  feuille, 
Bonjour  ! 

Charming  was  this  bonjour,  said  in  a 
caressing  voice  with  a  little  beseeching 
smile.  Anna  Judic  was  engaged  at  the 
Eldorado.  And  thus  began  the  career 
of  the  popular  actress,  who,  twenty 
years  later,  was  to  gain  so  many  dollars 
in  America. 

From  the  Varietes  let  us  pass  to  the 
Gymnase.  How  many  reminiscences  I 
might  evoke  about  this  theatre,  were 
not  my  space  limited  !  From  the  point 
of  view  of  literary  influence,  it  is  the 
second  theatre  in  Paris,  coming  imme- 
diatel}'^  after  the  Comedie  Franyaise.  It 
is  here  that  a  great  part  of  Scribe's 
plays  and  all  the  first  works  of  Alexan- 
dre Dumas  ^Zs  have  been  presented.  It 
has  given  a  start  to  a  legion  of  great 
comedians  :  Geoffiroy,  Lesueur,  Dupuis, 
Berton  the  elder,  MUe.  Desclee,  Mme. 
Cheri  Montigny,  Mme.  Pasca.  It  con- 
tinues, under  the  direction  of  M.  Kon- 
ing,  to  keep  its  honorable  I'ank. 


I  will  pass  rapidly  over  the  Renais- 
sance, a  theatre  of  modem  construc- 
tion, whose  history  does  not  present 
much  interest,  and  I  will  come  to  the 
Poi-te  Saint-Martin,  where  now  Mile. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  is  enthroned. 

I  suppose  that  the  newspa])ers  have 
often  told  you  of  that  artiste,  whose 
agitated  life  is  a  matter  of  legend.  For 
three-quarters  of  the  year  she  travels 
about  the  world  ;  for  three  months  she 
returns  to  Paris,  not  in  order  to  rest, 
but  to  play  some  new  piece  which  she 
afterward  exhibits  beyond  seas. 

In  this  vagabond  Hfe  she  has  spent 
somewhat  of  her  admirable  talent.  If 
she  had  remained  at  the  Comedie  Fran- 
9aise,  if  she  had  reserved  her  strength 
for  the  interpretation  of  our  master- 
pieces, she  woidd  "have  been,  with 
Rachel,  the  greatest  tragedienne  of  this 
century.  She  has  succumbed  to  the 
temptation  of  making  money  ;  she  has 
overworked  herself,  wearied  herself. 
However,  this  woman,  so  frail  in  ap- 
pearance, supports  fatigue  with  super- 
human courage.  And  sometimes,  would 
you  believe  it  ?  in  the  midst  of  her  wan- 
dering existence  she  is  bored.  So  at 
least  affirms  one  of  her  biographers, 
Jules  Claretie,  and  he  teUs  the  following 
anecdote,  which  I  reproduce  with  pleas- 
lu'e. 

One  day  she  was  rehearsing  "Frou- 
Frou."  She  was  sitting,  waiting  for 
her  cue,  behind  a  side  scene,  surround- 
ed by  a  group  that  adored  her,  was  sub- 
jected by  her  charm,  and  deplored  her 
vagaries.  All  of  a  sudden,  d  propos 
of  nothing,  she  arose  and  said  to  some- 
body— author  or  comedian,  I  forget : 

"  Ah  !  what  a  life  !  what  a  life  !  It  is 
astonishing  how  bored  I  am." 

"  Diahle!  you  are  difficult  to  please," 
was  answered.  "  There  is  no  existence 
in  our  times  that  can  be  compared  to 
yours.  One  must  go  back  to  a  tzarina 
like  Catherine  H.,  to  find  a  woman  who 
has  been  obeyed,  admired,  acclaimed, 
and  adored  like  you.  Of  what  could 
you  well  complain  ?  " 

Sarah  remained  pensive,  but  she  smiled 
and  said  :  "It  is  true,  I  am  very  exact- 
ing !  "  Then  suddenly,  becoming  seri- 
ous : 

"  Yes,  it  is  all  very  fine !  But  the 
end?    Ah!  the  end!    The  thing  is  to 
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end  well !  The  climax  should  be  dra- 
matic and  stirring !  Suppose  that 
Rochefort — whose  death  I  do  not  wish, 
understand  me — had  been  killed  by  a 
bullet  at  the  moment  of  his  escape  ! 
What  an  admirable  death  !  There  is  a 
climax  !  A  fine  fifth  act !  I  should  like 
to  end  that  way !  Gambetta  ended 
well — drama,  mysterj-.  Come,  tell  me, 
how  do  you  think  I  shall  end  ?  " 

Nobody  answered. 

There  were  moxij  pensees  de  derrihre 
la  tete,  to  use  Sainte-Beuve's  expres- 
sion, in  the  glances  that  were  exchanged 
behind  Sarah,  close  to  the  side  scene. 
Then  a  very  young  comedian,  almost  a 
supernumerary,  who  played  in  "  Frou 
Frou  "  an  insignificant  role,  that  of  a  do- 
mestic, shrugged  his  shoulders  and  an- 
swered his  directress — his  directress  ! — 
with  the  thick  and  mocking  accent  of  the 
Paris  street-boys. 

"  You  ?  How  you  will  end,  you  ?  It 
isn't  hard  to  guess !  You  will  end  as  a 
box-opener ! " 

And  do  you  think  that  Sarah  got  an- 
gry with  her  pupil  ?  Well,  I  should  say 
so !  She  burst  into  laughter.  She 
found  the  answer  amusing.  Box  opener ! 
.  .  .  Gavroche,  va !  She  must  have 
told  the  story  herself. 

She  was  always  ready  to  laugh  at 
everything.  In  her  dressing-room,  the 
money  which  she  received  daily  evapor- 
ated like  gold  dissolved  by  aqxia  regia. 
There  went  on,  between  the  acts,  on  the 
nail,  as  it  were,  a  daily  distribution  of 
her  salary  by  fractions,  by  hundreds  and 
twenties  of  francs.  Her  fifteen  hundred 
francs  would  be  brought  to  her.  Quick 
the  pillage,  the  division,  the  quarry  ! 
Poor  woman  :  .     .     .     "  This  for  you, 

Madame  G !     A  bouquet  to  be  paid 

for.    Good  !  .  .  .  Here  !  take  this,  you  ! 


Carry  it  to  the  hair-dresser  !     Ah !  an 

instalment  to  X !    ...     So  much 

toZ !    .    .    .     Good!   .   .   .    What 

else  ?    .     .     .     T has    written   this 

morning.  I  send  him  this,  he'U  have  to 
be  patient."  .  .  .  And  still  laughing  : 
"  What  is  leftme  now  ?  Fifteen  francs  ! 
Bah !  with  fifteen  francs  one  need  not 
starve !  But  get  change  for  this  five- 
franc  piece,  I  need  it  for  the  car- 
riage ! " 

And  a  similar  scene  was  enacted  al- 
most nightly  in  Sarah's  dressing-room. 

Close  to  the  Porte  Saint-Mai'tin  arises 
the  Ambigu  theatre,  where  are  success- 
fully played  blood-and-thunder  dramas 
in  which  vice  is  always  punished  and  vir- 
tue rewarded.  A  little  further  we  find 
the  FoHes  Dramatiques,  resounding  ev- 
ery day  with  merry  tunes.  Finally,  the 
Theatre  Dejazet  and  the  Theatre  Beau- 
marchais  end  the  list ;  they  are  both  very 
far  from  the  centre,  and  elegant  Parisi- 
ans hesitate  to  venture  into  these  desert 
wastes. 

I  have  finished  my  walk.  I  have  at- 
tempted in  these  few  pages  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  boulevards.  Have  I  suc- 
ceeded? I  hardly  flatter  myseK  that  I 
have.  To  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  boulevards  there  is  but  one  way, 
and  that  is  to  come  and  see  them.  Come, 
then,  and  if  you  need  another  authority 
than  mine  to  be  tempted,  remember 
Heinrich  Heine's  profound  reflection : 

"  Lorsgue  Dieu  s'ennuie  dans  le  del," 
he  said,  "il  met  la  tete  d  lafenetre  et  re- 
garde  ce  qui  se  passe  sur  le  boidevard." 

This  judgment  requires  no  commen- 
tary ;  it  is  aU  the  more  flattering  to  our 
vanity,  that  it  was  formulated  by  a 
stranger,  by  a  Parisian  who  was  not 
of  Paris. 
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By  Maria  Blunt. 


ROM  its  position  near  the 
intersection  of  three  im- 
portant roads  Stone- 
braker's  mill  was  the 
most  convenient  meeting- 
place  in  the  district. 
The  gray  mill  climbed  out  of  a 
mossy  and  mint-scented  ravine, 
like  a  boy  upon  a  wall,  to  rest 
head  and  elbows — that  is  to  say, 
upper  story  and  long  sloping  roof 
— upon  a  rocky  ledge  beside  the  pond. 
Across  this  ledge  passed  the  road,  shaded 
by  two  huge  sycamores  that  guarded 
the  mill  door.  Wooded  hills  kept  off 
the  keenest  vnnter  winds,  and  the  mill- 
er was  a  genial  and  hospitable  person. 
Therefore  the  wooden  benches  under 
his  sycamores  were  seldom  empty. 

When  there  was  nothing  else  of  inter- 
est the  gossips  discussed  the  parson's 
sermons. 

The  Reverend  Melancthon  Joye  was 
their  spiritual  purveyor,  and  he  always 
contrived  to  give  them  something  to 
talk  about. 

Every  Sunday  morning  he  skirted  the 
mill-pond  on  his  way  to  preach  in  the 
old  stone  church  at  the  Court  House. 
The  benches  would  then  be  empty,  at 
least  Tintil  he  was  out  of  sight. 

In  the  afternoon  he  passed  again  and 
rode  ten  miles  along  the  mountain  to 
meet,  in  a  weather-beaten  school-house, 
a  handful  of  backwoodsmen  and  their 
wives — mostly  their  wives.  Some  of 
the  men,  perhaps,  would  be  lounging  at 
the  mill. 

Sunday  evening  found  him  at  the 
Cross  Roads,  among  the  farmers  of  the 
river  bottom. 

By  this  time  he  might  be  hoarse,  but 
his  eloquence,  having  night  for  back- 
ground, was  more  lurid  than  ever.     It 


thundered  and  lightened  over  the  heads 
of  six  or  eight  complacent  couples  who 
came  to  church  in  order  to  go  home  to- 
gether afterward.  The  recreations  of 
the  district  being  few,  young  love  was 
driven  to  seek  opportunity  even  in  the 
unlikely  ministrations  of  Parson  Joye. 

Strangers,  if  by  chance  any  were 
present,  relieved  themselves  by  wonder- 
ing where  the  preacher  of  such  granite 
doctrine  ever  got  so  soft  a  name. 

His  mother  while  she  lived  had 
called  him  Lanky,  finding  the  name  fit 
well  enough  —  much  better  than  his 
clothes,  with  which  her  utmost  efforts 
cotdd  hardly  cover  his  big  bones. 

Melancthon  despised  clothes,  which 
was  fortunate,  because  if  he  got  a  new 
suit  once  in  two  years  it  was  as  much  as 
he  expected.  His  old  ones  were  be- 
stowed (at  long  intervals)  on  the  ne- 
gro who  (occasionally)  curried  his  sorrel 
horse.  That  worthy  animal,  if  as  gaunt 
and  raw-boned,  was  also  as  tough  and 
wiry  as  his  master,  and  in  color  very 
like  the  parson's  hair. 

Together  they  took  the  brunt  of 
many  a  winter  storm.  Melancthon  cased 
in  stout  gray  linsey,  woven  upon  hand- 
looms  in  the  mountain  cabins,  and  un- 
surpassed for  turning  the  sharp  tooth 
of  weather.  A  huge  gray  shawl,  pinned 
Indian  fashion  across  his  narrow  shoul- 
ders was  shielded  further  by  a  split 
umbrella.  The  sorrel  pushed  through 
the  snow-drifts  sturdily,  not  shielded 
at  all  save  by  his  own  endurance. 

In  summer  they  went  the  self-same 
rounds  in  heat  and  dust ;  the  sorrel  with 
a  branch  of  something  leafy  stuck  into 
his  head-gear  in  a  vain  attempt  to  cheat 
the  flies ;  Melancthon  in  a  costume  of 
his  own  devising. 

His  stem  and  sallow  face  was  shad- 
ed by  a  broad,  black  hat.  His  venera- 
ble linen  trousers,  creased  and  travel- 
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stained,  were  thrust  into  cow-hide 
boots.  A  light  alpaca  coat,  wrinkled 
and  very  short  behind,  flapped  gently 
as  he  jogged  along.  From  some  freak 
of  propriety,  he  wore  the  high,  black 
vest,  above  which  the  frayed  edges  of 
his  collar  were  intermittently  visible — 
sometimes  too  visible,  displaying  an  ir- 
ritating tendency  to  rasp  the  parson's 
ear.  This  behavior  of  his  collar  had 
given  him  an  awkward  habit  of  thrust- 
ing out  his  chin  and  writhing  his  neck 
and  lips — a  habit  very  disconcerting 
until  you  became  used  to  it. 

In  this  manner  the  parson  and  his 
horse  brought  to  remote  clearings  the 
rod  and  staff  of  strenuous  exhortation 
and  reproof.  Nor  were  these  all  they 
brought,  for  to  the  weakness  of  the 
flesh  Melancthon's  practice  made  con- 
cessions that  his  preaching  denied. 
Does  anyone  nowadays  ever  see  the 
old-fashioned  saddle-bags  ?  The  parson 
bestrode  a  pair  that  he  kept  filled  with 
a  varied  stock,  among  which  were  med- 
icines, chiefly  of  the  old  heroic  sort — 
calomel,  salts,  and  a  fearful  compound 
known  as  No.  6.  These  he  administered 
upon  a  system  of  his  own,  which  would 
have  made  the  children  fly  from  him  in 
terror  if  he  had  not  been  provided  be- 
sides with  a  timely  apple,  a  cookie,  or  a 
chicken  leg,  wrapped  in  newspaper  and 
saved,  most  likely,  from  his  dinner. 

For  Parson  Jove  had  little  chance  to 
give  of  that  which  cost  him  nothing. 
The  united  efforts  of  his  parishes  paid 
him  something  like  three  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year.  In  addition  they  gave  him 
a  house,  set  among  a  few  ragged  acres, 
which  he  rented  to  a  hard-working  man 
and  wife  in  exchange  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing. The  sorrel  pastured  in  the  door- 
yard,  or  fed  upon  uncertain  donations 
of  com  and  oats.  He,  like  his  master, 
took  what  came  and  throve  by  force  of 
character. 

Mr.  Joye's  tobacco  was  also  a  dona- 
tion, and  he  took  it  in  its  simplest  form, 
the  quid.  He  had  his  doubts  about  it 
as  undue  indulgence,  but  it  enabled 
him  to  say  to  some  black  sheep :  "  See 
here,  if  youll  quit  drinking,  I'll  stop 
tobacco."  The  proselyte  would  sign 
the  pledge,  Melancthon  would  forego 
his  one  luxury,  sternly  encouraging  his 
weaker  brother,  until  that  brother  was 


met — as  sooner  or  later  he  always  was — 
helplessly  tipsy  in  the  streets.  Then, 
the  bargain  being  up,  Melancthon  would 
go  home  and  solace  himself  with  a  mel- 
ancholy chew. 

Fifty  cents  a  week  the  parson  paid  to 
his  washerwoman.  This  shrewd  and 
plausible  old  sinner  was  so  sparing  of 
soap  and  economical  of  labor  that  it  was 
diflScult  to  tell  whether  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Joye  had  on  a  clean  shirt  or  not. 
The  same  was  not  true  of  his  surplice. 
"  You  can  have  dinner  early  to-day,  Man- 
dy,"  an  observant  housekeeper  would 
say  to  her  cook.  "We  won't  have  a 
long  sermon.  I  saw  old  Aunt  Lyddy 
taking  home  Mr.  Joye's  surplice  yes- 
terday." 

Even  so.  Mightier  than  armies,  strong- 
er than  the  sword,  were  flour  and  water 
in  the  hands  of  a  wrinkled  old  colored 
woman.  They  made  the  parson  falter 
in  his  testimony.  Perhaps  Aunt  Lyddy 
had  some  reverence  for  the  priestly  vest- 
ure, perhaps  some  remnant  of  honesty 
pricked  her  to  earn  the  extra  bonus,  or 
pride  may  have  moved  her  to  show  what 
she  could  do.  After  each  periodical 
cleansing  the  parson  stood  before  his 
congregation  in  a  robe  of  ofl&ce  that 
crackled  and  cried  with  every  motion 
of  his  long,  lean,  vigorous  arms.  Glean- 
hness  may  be  akin  to  godliness,  but  it 
is  known  that  near  relations  quarrel. 
Could  Melancthon  have  had  his  way 
that  surplice  would  never  have  been 
washed  at  all.  The  starch  quelled  his 
spirit,  it  hampered  his  words,  it  tripped 
his  gestures  and  scattered  his  thoughts  ; 
not  until  the  gown  grew  Ump  could  his 
discourse  regain  its  nerve  and  sinew. 

One  summer  Sunday  the  time  for 
washing  the  surplice  was  presumably 
near.  At  all  events,  every  bit  of  starch 
was  out  of  it  and  Melancthon,  untram- 
melled, preached  a  trenchant  sermon.  It 
was  on  a  favorite  theme,  the  subjection 
of  women,  more  especially  of  wives — 
Adam  first,  then  Eve,  with  much  use  of 
St.  Paul's  commentaries  upon  the  same. 

The  men  were  delighted  and  pointed 
their  domestic  morals.  Next  day,  away 
from  home,  in  the  security  of  Hiram 
Stonebraker's  benches,  they  sat  under 
the  sycamores  and  i)oked  fun  at  each 
others'  pretensions. 
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"  Parson  kin  talk,"  said  sheepishly  at 
last  the  butt  of  many  jests.  "  He  don't 
have  nobody  to  jaw  back.  Just  let  him 
take  a  wife  oncet  and  see  how  then." 

"A  little  bird  was  teUin'  me  that 
wouldn't  be  so  long  neither." 

This  announcement,  very  solemnly 
made,  raised  a  shout  of  laughter  from 
the  benches. 

"  WeU,  it's  so  ;  you  see.  You  can't 
never  pass  by  the  Ridge  Road  that  that 
there  sorrel  of  his'n  ain't  hitched  dovni 
Byers's  Lane.  He  stands  under  them 
apple-trees  the  enjurin'  time." 

"  Jim,  what'U  you  do  ?  "  asked  Stone- 
braker,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak  for 
laughing.  "If  Mr.  Joye  brings  him 
home  a  wife,  you  know  there  ain't  no 
house  built  big  enough  for  two  women." 

"  If  parson  thinks,"  said  Melancthon's 
tenant  with  acerbity,  not*  liking  the  pros- 
pect of  ejection — "if  parson  thinks  he 
can  plough  this  here  land  and  ride  round 
visitin'  sick  folks  like  he  do  now,  hell 
find  out  mighty  quick.  An'  if  parson 
thinks  ary  stalk  of  wheat,  or  com  's  goin' 
ter  grow  like  them  hollyhocks  and  lay- 
lock  bushes,  without  ploughing,  he'll 
find  out  quicker." 

Apparently  the  parson  meant  to  find 
out.  He  was  at  that  moment  hitching 
the  faithful  sorrel  to  a  board  fence 
whitewashed  into  a  shining  neatness. 

Old  Mr.  Byers  dwelt  in  a  low  stone 
house  with  a  superabundance  of  outer 
doors  opening  under  a  long  front  porch. 
There  were  more  aristocratic  names  in 
the  county  than  his,  but  none  so  good 
on  a  note,  and  handsomer  places,  but 
not  one  so  trim  and  tidy.  If  his  wife 
and  daughter  did  most  of  the  house- 
work, they  wielded  their  brooms  with 
fine  effect.  The  box-bordered  path 
Melancthon  trod  through  the  old-fash- 
ioned, formal  garden  had  been  so  scru- 
pulously swept  that  not  a  leaf,  not  a 
pebble,  not  a  loose  bit  of  earth,  was  to 
be  seen.  Bits  of  cumbrous  rock-work 
here  and  there,  tubs  of  oleanders,  and 
the  trunk  of  every  tree  had  been  swept 
too,  but  with  a  lime  brush,  iintil  in  the 
evening  dusk  the  place  seemed  fiill  of 
beckoning  ghosts,  white  and  fantastic 
beneath  the  shadowy  vines. 

Melancthon  had  few  thoughts  to  spare 
for  ghosts.     The  sound  of  brisk  feet  and 


(^lick  of  crockery  were  vastly  more  sug- 
gestive to  his  mind.  They  told  liim  that 
the  early  supper  being  over  and  its 
traces  cleared  away,  the  active  lady  of 
his  admiration  would  have  leisure  to 
speak  to  him.  He  could  see  her  now 
moving  back  and  forth  across  the  open 
windows,  and  could  hear  her  singing  in 
a  high,  young  voice.  "  I  declare,  Matt," 
he  also  heard  her  mother  say,  with  hos- 
pitable pleasure  in  her  tone,  "  if  there 
ain't  Parson  Joye." 

Whereupon  the  singing  ceased  abrupt- 
ly and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Joye,  who  a  mo- 
ment before  had  been  moved  to  censure 
the  frivolous  nature  of  the  song,  now 
found  himself  wondering  ruefully  what 
he  had  ever  done  to  make  Miss  Mattie 
Byers  afraid  of  him. 

She  did  not  look  when  she  came  out 
to  greet  him  as  though  it  was  her 
habit  to  be  much  afraid.  She  was  a 
handsome  girl  with  bright  black  eyes 
and  a  complexion  almost  as  dazzling  as 
her  father's  fences.  Her  dress  was  the 
neatest  of  starched  calicoes  vnth  co- 
quettish embellishments,  wisps  of  velvet 
round  her  pretty  throat,  smart  ribbons, 
jingling  ornaments  to  ring  appropriate 
music  to  an  acknowledged  belle.  AU 
the  young  men  in  the  country  were  glad 
to  tie  their  horses  under  Mr.  Byers's  ap- 
ple-trees and  to  spend  an  evening  on  the 
stone  steps  of  his  porch,  finding  them 
soft  or  hard  according  to  Miss  Mat- 
tie's  whims.  The  parson  sat  there,  too, 
with  the  perseverance  that  amused  the 
parish. 

Mr.  Joye,  thundering  denunciations 
from  the  pulpit,  was  a  name  of  awe  ;  Mr. 
Joye,  dangling  after  Mattie  Byers  among 
a  throng  of  smarter  suitors,  was  a  sight 
of  ridicule. 

Melancthon  ignored  the  ridicule.  Like 
the  crackling  of  thorns  under  the  pot 
was  to  him  the  laughter  of  fools.  He 
set  his  grim  face  toward  his  purpose 
and  let  them  laugh. 

Nevertheless  his  purpose  was  just 
now  a  little  difficult  of  execution.  He 
watched  Mattie's  hands  toying  with  the 
vines  ;  her  uninterested  silence  daunted 
him.  He  wished  his  tongue  were  the 
pen  of  a  ready  writer.  He  coughed  ;  he 
dealt  with  his  collar ;  he  glanced  for 
help  aroiind  the  spectral  garden. 

"  You  make  everything  nice  you  touch, 
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Miss  Mattie.  This  garden's  alwa^'s  as 
white  and  clean " 

"  But  I  don't  whitewash  the  fences, 
Mr.  Joye.     It's  pa." 

"  And  your  flower-beds  never  have 
any  weeds  in  'em — — " 

"Indeed  they  do,  then  —  lots — but 
that's  ma,  she's  all  the  time  grubbing  at 
'em." 

"  Do  you  want  to  make  out  you  never 
do  anything,  Miss  Mattie  ?  I  know  bet- 
ter. Though  you  seem  to  be  falling  into 
a  snare  of  pleasure " 

"  Now,  Mr.  Joye  !  for  pity's  sake,  how 
do  I  seem  ?  I'm  sure  you  needn't  to 
grudge  me  all  the  pleasure  I  can  get  in 
this  duU  place.  What  do  you  want  me 
to  do?" 

"What  do  I  want  you  to  do.  Miss 
Mattie  ?  "  The  parson  passed  a  lean  hand 
across  his  face  and  clenched  it,  frown- 
ing, on  his  chin.  "  I — I'll  tell  you,  "  he 
cleared  his  throat — "I  want  you  to  quit 
going  to  dancing  parties " 

"You  know,"  indignantly,  "I  never 
dance  round  dances." 

"  I  want  you  to  leave  the  worldly  com- 
pany you're  so  taken  up  with.  I  want 
ycm  to  come  out  and  be  separate.  I — I 
want  you  to  mariy  me,  Miss  Mattie,  and 
the  sooner  the  better." 

"  Oh,  my  !  3lr.  Joye  !  " 

"  Well,  why  not  ? "  the  proposition 
once  made  he  could  regard  it  ration- 
ally.    "  Don't  you  like  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course,  Mr.  Joye,  I  like  you, 
but " 

"  I've  been  coming  here  a  good  while." 

"Oh,  but,  Mr.  Joye,  of  course  you 
came  to  see  pa  ?  " 

"  Was  it  your  pa  I  talked  to  then  ?  " 
Melancthon  had  certain  ill-flavored  re- 
collections of  times  when  he  had  not 
been  permitted  to  talk  to  her.  "I hope 
you'll  take  me.  Miss  Mattie  ;  the  Bible 
says  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone 
— nor  woman  either." 

But  in  vain  was  the  net  spread  in  the 
sight  of  this  fair  bird.  Presently  the 
parson's  manner  changed, 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  Miss  Mattie.  I've 
been  afraid  all  along,  now  I  am  sure. 
You're  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  I 
call  you  to  come  back." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Joye  1  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean." 

"  Yes  you  do,  Miss  Mattie.     You  know 


very  well.  You  let  Washburn  Mason 
keep  on  coming  here  you'U  rue  the  day 
you  were  bom." 

"  Mr.  Mason  never  comes  here,  Mr. 
Joye,"  cried  the  girl,  excitedly.  "  You 
know  pa  forbid  him.  You  know  you 
got  him  to  do  it.  And  a  mean  thing, 
too.  I  don't  know  what  makes  you  all 
so  down  on  that  poor  man." 

She  had  risen  to  leave  him  in  her 
anger. 

"Sit  down,  Miss  Mattie."  The  par- 
son towered  above  her  in  the  twilight 
porch.  "  Sit  right  down  and  listen  to 
every  word  I  say."  She  hesitated.  He 
repeated,  "  Sit  down,"  until  she  finally 
obeyed,  but  tossed  her  head  and  tapped 
her  foot  in  wrathful  independence. 

"  Now  see  here,"  Melancthon  punctu- 
ated his  discourse  with  the  finger  of  his 
right  hand  upon  the  palm  of  his  left. 
"Wash  Mason  is  a  bad  egg.  There 
hasn't  been  a  bit  of  deviltry  in  this 
county  since  he  was  twelve  years  old  but 
he  was  head  and  front  of  it.  By  rights 
many  a  time  he'd  have  been  in  jail. 
He'll  get  there  yet." 

The  etiquette  of  courtship  forbids 
depreciation  of  a  rival.  The  parson 
trampled  upon  etiquette. 

"  You've  heard  it  said  a  young  fellow 
must  be  vdld  and  he'U  get  over  it. 
Wash  Mason  ain't  that  kind.  He's  bad 
all  through." 

"That's  your  Christian  charity,  to 
speak  good  of  all  men,"  she  cried,  with 
provocation. 

Her  mentor  went  on,  facing  the  flash- 
ing black  eyes. 

"  When  his  mother  was  alive  he  never 
lifted  a  hand  to  help  her.  When  she 
was  sick  and  I  scoured  the  country  to 
get  her  a  bit  of  butter,  Wash  plastered 
it  on  his  own  bread.  One  week  after 
she  died  he  was  flying  round  to  picnics. 
His  father  left  him  a  good  property " 

"  I  should  think  so.  The  old  Mason 
place  is  the  very  finest  in  the  county." 

"Yes,  Miss  Mattie,  the  old  Mason 
place  is  the  finest  in  the  county — and 
there  ain't  a  yard  of  whole  fence  on  it. 
When  those  old  pictures  look  down  at 
Wash  lying  dead  drunk  on  the  parlor 
floor  they  can't  get  out  of  their  frames 
to  keep  the  old  place  from  ruin.  It 
don't  help  a  man  what  his  grandfather 
was " 
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"I  should  think  you  might  help  a 
man  instead  of  hounding  him,  Mr.  Joye. 
He's  got  good  feelings.  He  never  had 
any  proper  influence " 

"And  you  think  you  could  influence 
Washburn  Mason  !  You're  not  the  first 
girl's  been  beguiled  to  think  she  could 
turn  a  man  by  a  look  or  a  smile.  Plenty 
of  conceit  dwells  in  woman.  After  he's 
once  got  you  what  do  you  suppose  he 
will  care  for  your  influence  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Joye " 

"  Miss  Mattie,  be  not  deceived.  What 
a  man  don't  do  for  his  mother,  he  surely 
won't  do  for  his  wife.  You  take  Wash 
Mason,  you  take  a  seat  with  him  for 
life.  You  can't  get  out  like  you  did  the 
day  of  the  picnic  to  Laurel  Grove " 

"  Mr.  Joye,  I  never  thought  you'd  be 
so  mean  ! " 

"He  was  drunk  when  you  started," 
Melancthon  persisted,  never  stopping, 
and  never  raising  his  voice.  "Before 
dinner-time  he  couldn't  be  allowed 
where  decent  people  were,  and  I  had  to 
pack  him  into  his  own  new  buggy — O, 
yes,  those  fine  yellow  wheels,  he's  never 
paid  for  it — and  get  Joe  Welsh  to  take 
him  home,  and  bring  you  back  myself 
between  me  and  Lizzie  Peters " 

"  You  shan't  talk  so.  I  won't  listen. 
Lizzie  Peters,  indeed  !  Why  don't  you 
ask  Lizzie  Peters  to  marry  you,  Mr. 
Joye  ?  What  do  you  want  with  a  sinner 
like  me?" 

She  was  scarlet  with  mortification, 
ready  to  cry  with  rage. 

"  I  don't  wish  to  marry  Lizzie  Peters," 
Melancthon  answered,  composedly,  "and 
we  are  all  sinners,  though  you  didn't 
mean  it  when  you  said  so.  You  can 
think  about  what  I've  said.  Wash  isn't 
only  a  drunkard.  He's  worse  :  he's  an 
infidel." 

"  I  don't  care  what  he  is.     I " 

"  Hush  !  "  The  parson  raised  his 
hand  with  authority.  "  Tempt  not  the 
Almighty.  You  are  on  the  edge  of  a 
pit.     I  bid  you  take  care." 

He  went  down  the  steps  immediately, 
leaving  her  choking  with  passion. 

The  shambling  sorrel  carried  him 
away.  The  moon  arose,  making  the 
hills  look  flat  and  the  broad  fields 
broader  and  more  solitary.  No  one  but 
himself  seemed  abroad  in  the  wide,  si- 
lent night   until,  at  the   entrance  to  a 


piece  of  woodland,  he  met,  coming  out 
of  black  shadow,  a  horseman,  lonely  like 
himself.  It  waH  Wash  Mason,  who  sat 
his  horse  easily,  one  hand  on  his  hip 
the  other  carelessly  holding  the  reins. 

"  That  you,  parson  ?  Evening  !  Out 
late  to-night." 

The  tone  was  mocking.  He  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  nod.  The  moon- 
light falling  full  on  his  face  showed 
how  handsome  it  was,  how  self-satis- 
fied, jaunty,  and  impudent 

"I  know  where  you've  been,"  he 
seemed  to  say.  "  No  use,  you  see.  It's 
my  turn  now." 

The  old  Adam,  at  that  moment  ram- 
pant in  the  parson's  veins,  clenched  his 
hand  upon  the  bridle.  A  spasm  of 
anger,  righteous  perhaps,  but  very  real, 
shook  him.  He  fixed  his  eyes  sternly 
upon  Mason's  face  and  rode  by,  leaving 
the  salutation  unretumed. 

Mr.  Joye  expressed  no  surprise  when 
he  was  told,  a  few  weeks  later,  that 
Mattie  Byers  and  Wash  Mason  had  gone 
ofif  to  be  married.  "  Old  man  Byers," 
the  gossips  added,  "was  that  mad  he 
was  crazy,  and  he  vowed  Miss  Mattie 
shouldn't  never  step  her  foot  inside  his 
door  again." 

n. 

"  Land  above  !  Parson,  is  that  you  ? 
You  mean  to  say  there  ain't  nary  nigger 
in  the  cotmty  to  tote  that  there  bag  ? 
I'd  a  sent  for  it  myself  if  I'd  a  knovni 
she  was  that  hard  up." 

The  benches  under  Stonebraker's  syc- 
amores were  full  as  usuaL  Everybody 
had  grist  for  that  mill.  Even  the  sor- 
rel was  glad  to  stand  in  the  shade  this 
warm  September  day,  and  listen  to  the 
cooling  drip  of  water  over  the  mill- 
wheel.  But  the  loungers  showed  some 
surprise  as  Stonebraker  seized  a  bag  of 
com  from  Melancthon's  saddle-bow  and 
flung  it  within  the  door.  One  of  them 
remarked : 

"I  don't  reckon  this  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  harvest  you're  called  to  gather 
in,  Mr.  Joye." 

His  companions  laughed.  Mr.  Joye 
ignored  the  remark  as  he  did  the  dust 
left  by  the  bag  on  his  coat.  Yet  in  his 
silence  lay  such  audible  i*eproof  that  the 
miller  unconsciously  adopted  an  accent 
of  apology. 
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"  Well,  I  did  teU  her  I  was  laying  off 
to  put  the  mill  onto  wheat.  But  I  could 
'a  let  her  have  some  meal.  That's  what 
I've  got  to  do  now.  That  there  com 
ain't  fitten  to  grind  right  outen  the 
silk." 

"  I  reckon  it  don't  ever  go  amiss, 
Hiram,"  the  parson  said,  judicially,  "  to 
help  her  all  you  can." 

For  Mr.  Byers  had  been  a  man  of  his 
word.  At  the  end  of  five  years  he  still 
maintained  that  as  Mattie  had  made  her 
bed,  so  she  must  lie.  The  bed  was  hard. 
She  had  become  a  fagged  and  faded 
woman,  living,  no  one  could  tell  how, 
with  three  children  in  a  log  cabin  that 
in  old  Colonel  Mason's  time  had  been 
used  by  his  negroes. 

And  she  had  this  on  sufferance. 

There  were  some  who  said  that  in 
spite  of  her  infatuation  for  Washburn's 
handsome  face  she  never  would  have 
married  him  had  it  not  been  her  ambi- 
tion to  rule  over  the  finest  place  in 
the  county.  But  this  place  had  been 
seized  for  Washburn's  debts  in  the  first 
year  of  her  marriage.  It  was  bought 
hy  two  sanguine  young  men,  known  as 
"  them  spry  Vermonters,"  who  believed 
that  farming  in  Virginia  could  be 
made  to  pay.  Wash  was  rarely  sober 
and  never  did  a  hand's  turn  of  work. 
The  spry  Vermonters  detested  him,  but 
they  were  sorry  for  his  wife  and  re- 
frained from  demanding  rent  for  the 
cabin.  This  generosity  brought  them 
no  thanks.  The  district  looked  on 
them  as  interlopers.  It  grudged  their 
prosperity.  When  you  set  out  to  teach 
your  betters,  your  success  is  an  added 
insult. 

Even  Melancthon  Joye,  in  spite  of 
foresight  justified,  could  not  pass  the 
old  place  without  a  flavor  of  bitterness 
in  his  souL 

He  had  stopped  to  look  at  it  that 
September  morning  while  the  sorrel, 
with  accustomed  readiness,  seized  the 
opportunity  to  nibble  the  dusty  grass 
by  the  roadside.  Five  years  hail  made 
little  difference  in  the  parson,  or  his 
horse.  A  few  white  hairs  in  the  sorrel's 
mane,  a  few  more  \vrinkle8  in  the  par- 
son's coat — otherwise  they  were  as  un- 
changed as  the  meagre  and  slovenly 
farms  they  visited. 

But   Washburn's    squandered   patri- 


mony looked  rich  and  fair ;  the  fences 
straight  and  even.  A  loaded  wagon, 
dravm  by  four  fine  horses,  approached 
the  new  bam  and  the  group  of  old 
buildings  crowning  a  distant  hiU-slope 
shone  with  fresh  paint.  As  Melancthon 
watched,  one  of  the  young  proprietors 
came  by,  walking  quickly  as  was  his 
habit.  He  threw  the  parson  a  curt, 
"How  are  you?"  and  passed  on.  The 
parson  started  on,  too,  angry  at  being 
caught.  He  meditated  a  sermon  upon 
the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  wicked  flourishing  as  a  green 
bay  tree.  But  as  no  stretch  of  metaphor 
could  include  Wash  Mason  among  the 
righteous  Melancthon  gave  up  his  idea. 

Just  then,  around  a  turn  in  the  road, 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  cabin  with  its 
few  spindling  rows  of  corn  that  Mattie 
had  somehow  coaxed  into  being.  He 
could  see  her  limp  sun-bonnet  among 
the  weedy  stalks  and  inside  the  cabin 
door,  which  was  open,  the  baby  lay  in 
a  wooden  cradle  and  howled.  The 
week's  wash  —  pitifully  scanty — was 
spread  on  bushes  and  on  the  broken 
fence.  Beside  the  fence  stood  a  bucket 
of  whitewash  with  a  brush  sticking  in 
it.  Melancthon  remembered  the  reful- 
gent rockwork  of  her  girlhood's  home. 
The  whitewash  proved  her  still  her 
father's  daughter,  yet  it  seemed  to  em- 
phasize her  degradation. 

At  soimd  of  the  sorrel's  hoofs  she 
turned  and  Melancthon  saw  her  worn, 
tired  face.  Her  eyes  had  in  them  a 
dumb  beseeching  which  was  habitual 
and  unconscious,  for  she  only  nodded 
and  went  on  tearing  off  the  ears  of  corn 
and  dropping  them  into  a  bag.  She 
was- in  haste  to  quiet  the  baby. 

All  the  pai-son's  predictions  were  ful- 
filled. He  saw  in  this  dragged,  dis- 
couraged woman  the  blooming  and  de- 
fiant girl  who  had  trampled  on  his 
warning. 

She  had  had  the  warning.  And  Provi- 
dence is  just. 

Nevertheless,  when  Melancthon  rode 
off  he  carried  the  bag  of  corn  with  him 
and  he  turned  back  on  his  way  and 
went  to  Stonebraker's  mill.  Nobody 
there  had  a  good  word  for  W^ash  Mason. 

"  We'd  have  helped  her  many  a  time, 
Mr.  Joye,  if  it  wa'n't  for  him — a  lazy, 
ornery,  trifling  no-account,  more  read}' 
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to  pick  a  quarrel  than  a  pig  is  to  eat 
Why  don't  he  tote  his  own  com  to 
miU  ?  " 

Mr.  Joye  was  troubled ;  something  lay 
upon  his  mind. 

"Hiram,"  said  he,  suddenly,  "  does  he 
ill-treat  her?" 

"Land,  Mr.  Joye  !  Ain't  it  ill-treat- 
ment to  starve  ?  " 

"  I  mean  does  he  abuse  her  ?  " 

He  turned,  frowning,  to  the  benches, 
where  the  men  stirred  uneasily  and 
looked  across  the  pond.  The  parson 
seemed  to  be  accusing  them. 

"  Well,  we  ain't  never  seen,  Mr.  Joye," 
one  answered,  reluctantly,  ''else  of 
course  we  wouldn't  allow  it.  But  you 
kin  judge  for  yourself.  If  a  man  gets 
so  roaring  crazy  away,  he  ain't  likely  to 
be  a  lamb  at  home.  You  know  what 
they  say." 

Mr.  Joye  did  know.  He  had  heard 
the  stories  told  under  these  very  syca- 
mores of  Mattie  running  through  the 
woods  with  her  children  at  dead  of 
night,  and  arriving  breathless  with  ter- 
ror at  the  nearest  neighbor's  a  mile 
away. 

"  She  claimed  it  was  ghostses  fright- 
ened her,"  said  Stonebraker.  "  Mattie 
Byers  wa'n't  no  girl  to  be  scared  by 
ghostses.  But  she's  close-mouthed. 
Mis'  Peters  couldn't  get  nothing  out  of 
her  'cept  that." 

"You  say  yourself,  parson,"  ventured 
an  auditor.  "  You  can't  come  between 
man  and  wife." 

"No,"  said  the  parson. 

But  his  eyes  seemed  to  retreat  into 
caves  beneath  a  beetling  crag  of  fore- 
head ;  his  Roman  nose  stood  out,  a  head- 
land on  some  rocky  coast.  His  sinewy 
hand  was  clenched  upon  his  chin,  as  he 
scowled  at  the  pond,  into  which  Stone- 
braker, leaning  against  a  tree,  was 
dropping  bits  of  bark.  The  circles 
slowly  widened,  rocking  farther  from 
the  shore.  The  miller,  restive  under 
that  portentous  gaze,  looked  up. 

"You  know,  parson,  I've  said  she 
ought  to  leave  him." 

"Then  you've  said  wrong,  Hiram, 
you've  said  wrong.  Whom  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder. 
You've  heard  me  preach  about  that." 

They  had  indeed.  They  were  not 
anxious   at   the    moment  to    have   the 


sermons  repeated.  Stonebraker  mut- 
tered : 

"  Don't  appear  to  me  God  joins  every 
couple.  Looks  like  the  devil  had  a  hand 
in  some.  Anyway,  Mr.  Joye,  j'ou're  al- 
ways preaching  justice.  Now  where's 
the  justice  in  putting  all  Wash  Mason's 
sins  onto  Mattie's  pore  little  shoulders  ?" 

A  spasm  passed  across  the  parson's 
face.  His  collar,  loose  and  rasping,  had 
attacked  his  ear.  He  paused  to  disci- 
pline this  unruly  member,  then  an- 
swered : 

"  She  ain't  punished  for  his  sins,  she's 
punished  for  her  own." 

"  Mr.  Joye,  she  was  always  a  good 
girl." 

"Hiram,  the  eye  that  mocketh  its 
father,  the  young  eagles  shall  eat  it. 
Do  you  think  when  Mattie  Byers,  child 
of  godly  parents,  married  an  infidel  she 
didn't  sin  ?  If  she'd  read  her  Bible 
more  instead  of  flying  round  to  picnics, 
she'd  have  remembered  not  to  be  \m- 
equally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers. 
But  the  Lord  will  be  good  to  Mattie 
Byers.  He'll  let  her  take  her  punish- 
ment in  this  world " 

He  gathered  up  the  reins.  His  audi- 
ence sat  up  straighter  in  token  of  re- 
spect— and  relief. 

"Anyway,  pore  thing,  she's  got  a  hard 
row  to  hoe.  You  ain't  going,  parson  ?  " 
cried  the  miller,  good-naturedly,  wish- 
ing to  part  pleasantly.  "Well,  good- 
morning  to  you.  Come  again.  It  al- 
ways does  us  good  to  talk  to  you,  or 
anyway  it  oughter." 

But  he  went  into  the  mill  and  turned 
over  the  bag  of  com  with  his  foot. 

"  Nubbins.  Not  much  good  for  hogs. 
But  I  shorely  am  sorry  for  Mattie.  Par- 
son ain't  married,  he  don't  know." 

"WeU,  that  ain't  his  fault  neither. 
Miss  Mattie  'd  a  heap  sight  better  have 
had  him,  shore  enough.  He  kin  put  the 
women  in  their  places  fast  enough,  but 
he'd  do  better  by  her  than  Wash  Mason 
has." 

"That's  so,"  chorused  the  group  upon 
the  benches ;  "  but  anyway  'twould  teke 
a  heap  of  religion  to  put  up  with  all  he 
says  is  right." 

Melancthon  went  home  and  turned 
the  sorrel  into  the  yard  and  flimg  his 
hat  into  one  comer  and  his  saddle-bags 
into  another  ;  and  sat  down  to  the  com- 
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position  of  one  of  those  pungent  sermons 
that  were  like  nothing  so  much  as  a 
coimtrj'  salad — all  mustard  and  vinegar 
with  the  oil  left  out,  or  rancid. 

Before  that  sermon  was  delivered  the 
parson's  affairs  took  him  to  the  Court 
House,  and  as  he  walked  down  its  single 
street  he  saw  a  crowd  upon  the  corner, 
A  loud  voice  made  itself  heard  above 
much  laughter.  Melancthon  stopped  ab- 
ruptly and,  frowning,  clutched  his  chin. 

"See  here,"  he  said  to  a  bystander, 
"  is  that  Wash  Mason  ?  " 

"Talking?    Yes,  sir.     That's  him." 

"  Is  he  drunk  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  dunno  as  you'd  say  drunk, 
Mr.  Joye,"  quizzically.  "  Sorter  top- 
heavy  I  reckon." 

"  How  long's  he  been  at  it  ?  " 

"Well,  I  dunno,  sir.  Tears  to  me 
every  time  I  go  down  street  I  come  upon 
Wash  Mason  carrying  on  somewheres. 
Hell  be  going  home  toreckly." 

"  Home !  "  repeated  Melancthon,  vio- 
lently.    "  Home  !     To  beat  his  wife  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  they  do  say " 

"  Then  why  don't  you  stop  him  ? 
Aren't  there  men  enough  in  this  county 
to  protect  one  woman  ?  " 

"Law,  Mr.  Joye,  who's  to  do  it  ?  She's 
his  wife." 

"  Who  ?     Why  you.     Anybody." 

"But,  Mr.  Joye,  I  ain't  seen  him.  I 
couldn't  swear  to  it,  sir.  He'd  have  me 
arrested." 

"Tchk!"  said  Melancthon  in  impa- 
tient disgust,  striding  off. 

"Preachers  air  jest  like  women,"  mut- 
tered the  man,  discontentedly.  "Always 
at  you  to  do  some  fool  trick  you  know 
you  can't  do.  What's  he  want  me  to 
tackle  Wash  Mason  for  ?  Wash  'd  sooner 
shoot  than  not." 

With  his  long  arms  swinging  and  his 
short  coat  flapping  the  parson  went  up 
the  street.  Hiram  Stonebraker,  start- 
ing homeward  in  his  buggy,  beheld  this 
familiar  figure  gesticulating  on  the  side- 
walk. Before  he  could  stop  Melancthon 
climbed  over  the  wheel. 

"  My  horse  is  down  street,"  said  he, 
breatlilessly. 

"  Eh  ?"  said  Hiram,  astonished. 

"  Hitched  by  Strode's  store,"  panted 
the  parson.  "You  get  him.  I'll  bring 
thifi  buggy  back  some  time  to-night." 


"  Oh  !  "  Stonebraker  began  to  under- 
stand. "  All  right,  Mr.  Joye,  I'd  just  as 
lief  ride." 

Joye  with  difficulty  restrained  his  im- 
patience while  the  miller  got  his  bulky 
person  to  the  ground,  then  he  struck 
the  astonished  old  mare  with  the  whip. 

"  Hold  on,"  cried  Stonebraker,  "  Look 
out  for  the  bimdles,  parson,  I've  got  my 
week's  coffee  and  sugar  in  there." 

Melancthon  craned  his  long  neck 
roimd  the  buggy  top. 

"  This  evening — the  mill — all  right," 
was  all  Stonebraker  could  make  out 
above  the  creaking  and  groaning  of  his 
flying  equipage. 

He  laughed  as  he  turned  to  go  down 
street  for  the  sorrel. 

"  If  parson  can  make  old  Nan  keep 
that  up  he's  a  smarter  man  than  I  am. 
What's  got  him  now,  I  wonder." 

One  only  thought  was  in  the  parson's 
mind.  Wash  Mason  should  never  strike 
his  wife  another  blow.  And  to  prevent 
this  he  had  but  one  idea.  It  was  to  get 
to  the  woodside  cabin  before  the  drunk- 
ard did,  and  to  carry  off  Mattie  with 
her  children  to  some  place  of  safety. 
Just  what  place  would  be  safe  was  hard 
to  tell,  and  he  postponed  decision. 
Speed  was  what  he  wanted   now,  and 

speed  from  old  Nan !     Melancthon 

wished  he  had  taken  time  to  put  the 
sorrel  between  the  shafts  of  Hiram's 
rattletrap.  He  knew  as  well  as  other 
people  that  Wash  would  sooner  shoot 
than  not. 

But  he  got  to  the  cabin  where  Mattie 
was  busy  over  her  washtub,  and  he  bade 
her  so  imperiously  to  leave  everything 
and  come  instantly  with  him,  that  she 
took  her  hands  from  the  suds,  caught 
up  the  baby  and,  scared  but  silent,  got 
into  the  buggy  where  Melancthon  had 
already  put  the  two  older  children. 

They  drove  off,  leaving  the  clothes  in 
the  tub  and  the  cabin  door  swinging 
open  past  the  empty  cradle.  Beyond  the 
woods,  out  on  the  level  road,  that  hap- 
pened which  Melancthon  feared.  They 
met  Mason  riding  home.  He  stared  in 
amazement  and  old  Nan  shuffled  past 
before  he  collected  his  wits. 

Melancthon  strove  steadily,  looking 
straight  ahead. 

"  Hi !  Mr.  Joye  !  " 

Mattie  started  and  shivered,  clutch- 
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ing  her  baby  tighter.  The  children 
stopped  their  chatter.  Melancthon  drove 
on. 

"  Mr.  Joye,  what  are  you  doing  with 
my  wife  ?  " 

"  Get  up,"  said  the  parson,  clucking 
to  old  Nan.  But  he  did  not  touch  her 
with  the  whip.  It  was  no  use.  Mason 
wheeled  his  horse  and  fell  into  pace  be- 
hind the  buggy.  Whether  he  were  in- 
clined to  be  violent,  or  only  tipsy  and 
maudlin,  no  one  knew,  and  no  one 
looked  to  see.  Melancthon  felt  the 
trembling  of  the  woman  at  his  side. 
She  had  lifted  the  baby  to  her  neck  to 
hide  her  face.  He  could  hear  her  sob- 
bing in  the  stifled  way  learned  from 
long  restraint.  Now  and  then  the  hoofs 
of  Mason's  horse  striking  on  the  stones 
would  be  heard  above  the  rattle  of  the 
wheels.  The  sound  was  sharp.  Me- 
lancthon thought  of  the  click  of  a  re- 
volver. He  kept  his  eyes  between  the 
old  mare's  ears. 

But  when  presently  they  reached  the 
branching  of  the  road  the  parson  turned 
toward  the  mill.  Mrs.  Stonebraker,  he 
remembered,  was  as  kind-hearted  as  her 
husband.  She  would  look  after  Mattie 
while  he  dealt  with  Wash.  No  other 
place  was  near,  and  this  sort  of  thing 
could  not  be  kept  up.  They  must  get 
somewhere  quickly. 

September's  sunset  burned  behind  the 
hills  as  at  last  Nan  slowly  hobbled 
round  the  pond — the  peaceful  pond,  in 
which  a  bright,  reflected  sky  lay  red 
among  the  lilies  and  the  mill's  gray 
walls  grew  pink  between  the  leaves. 
Scenting  her  own  stable  the  old  mare 
made  such  a  sudden  dash  around  the 
bend  that  Melancthon  had  time  to  get 
Mattie  and  her  children  out  of  the 
buggy  and  inside  the  miller's  gate  be- 
fore Mason  rode  up. 

"  Go  into  the  house,"  he  said  to  her 
as  Wash  roUed  off  his  horse  and  lurched 
forward.  Melancthon  eyed  him  keenly. 
His  whip  was  in  his  hand,  and  the  butt 
of  a  revolver  stuck  out  upon  his  hip, 
but  he  seemed  meek  enough  and  in- 
clined to  whimper. 

"  Parson,  don't  you  know  I  can't  get 
along  without  my  wife  ?  I  ain't  had  my 
supper,  sir.  Matt,  what's  the  reason 
you  don't  come  with  your  old  man  ?  " 

"  Go  into  the  house,"  said  Melancthon 


again.  She  stood  trembling,  the  chil- 
dren clinging  to  her  skii-te.  Wash 
reached  his  hand  across  the  fence,  but 
could  not  quite  touch  her  sleeve. 

"  Go  into  the  house,"  stdd  Parson  Joye, 
and  when  he  spoke  in  that  tone  he  was 
obeyed.  Mattie  went  into  the  house. 
Mason  made  an  effort  to  follow.  Me- 
lancthon laid  his  hand  upon  the  gate. 

"  Go  home,  Wash,"  he  said,  quietly. 
"  I  told  you  you'd  got  to  behave.  When 
you're  sober  111  talk  to  you." 

"  Who  wants  you  to  talk  ?  "  screamed 
Mason,  his  drunken  mood  changing  in  a 
flash.  "  Get  out  of  here.  You  can't 
preach  to  me,  you  black-coated,  shovel- 
hatted  sneak,  you.  And  you  can't  med- 
dle with  my  wife.  No  man  meddles  with 
my  wife.     I'll  teach  her— I'll " 

"  Look  here,"  said  Melancthon,  stern- 
ly, fixing  his  eyes  on  Mason's  face,  now 
red  and  furious.  "You  go  home  and 
go  to  sleep.  You've  lost  your  right  to 
your  wife.  You  can't  have  her  till 
you  learn  to  behave.  And  if  you  so 
much  as  speak  a  hard  word  to  her  again 
you'll  repent  it." 

Mason  burst  into  a  cackling  laugh. 

"  Repenting's  your  line,  Parson,  'taint 
mine."  Then  threateningly,  "  Wlio's  to 
make  me  ?  " 

"  I  will, "  said  the  parson. 

"  You  get  out !  I'll  thrash  you  to  a 
jelly.  I'll  beat  you  worse 'n  I  beat  her." 
He  raised  his  arm. 

"  Put  down  that  whip,"  said  the  par- 
son. 

"  I'll  put  it  down,"  cried  Wash,  and 
laid  it  in  a  stinging  stripe  across  the 
parson's  head. 

Joye  leaped  upon  him.  There  was  a 
brief  scuffle.  The  whip  whirled  through 
the  air  into  the  pond.  There  was  a 
flash,  a  report,  a  gleam  of  steel  among 
the  alder  bushes,  another  splash  as  the 
revolver  followed  the  whip.  Wash  felt 
the  parson's  bony  fingers  close  upon  his 
throat,  felt  himself  shaken  mercilessly, 
like  a  rat  by  a  terrier,  felt  with  a  breath- 
less terror  that  his  hour  had  come.  The 
next  instant  he  staggered  back,  giddy 
and  gasping.  That  terrible  grasp  re- 
laxing suddenly  left  him  blind,  swaying, 
half  choked.  He  found  a  tree,  or  some- 
thing to  support  him,  until  by  degrees 
the  landscape  steadied  itself.  Then, 
still  imder  the  spell  of  fear,  he  looked 
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around,  uttered  a  loud  cry  and  dropped 
upon  his  knees. 

"  O  Parson  !  O  Lord  !  Parson,  I  didn't 
go  to  do  it.  You  know  I  didn't.  Par- 
son, say  you  ain't  hurt." 

The  parson  did  not  say  anything.  He 
lay  with  closed  eyes  beneath  the  bushes. 
But  Stonebraker,  who  from  across  the 
pond  had  heard  the  shot,  leaped  from 
the  panting  sorrel's  back  and  seized 
Wash  by  the  collar. 

The  news  flew.  Before  night  had 
fairly  fallen  the  whole  district  had  heard 
that  Wash  Mason  had  shot  Parson  Joye, 
that  the  parson  was  lying  dead  in  Stone- 
braker's  house,  and  that  Wash  was  lock- 
ed up  in  the  mill.  Every  man  who 
heard  this  tale  swore  roundly  and  start- 
ed offl  The  rising  moon  beheld  on  every 
road  the  mountaineers  and  farmers, 
singly  and  in  groups,  on  foot  and  mount- 
ed, all  making  toward  the  mill,  now 
black  beneath  the  shadow  of  its  syca- 
mores, while  in  the  silent  pond  the  stars, 
not  yet  eclipsed,  gleamed  wavering. 
Many  of  these  men  were  masked,  some 
wore  curious  hoods  around  the  head 
and  neck,  and  all  were  armed. 

The  parson  was  not  dead.  There  was 
even  no  immediate  reason  why  he  should 
die.  He  had  recovered  consciousness 
in  Stonebraker's  bed,  and  the  doctor 
who  dressed  his  wound  said  encourag- 
ingly that  if  he  would  keep  still  and  not 
lose  any  more  blood  he  wovQd  come 
round  all  right.  He  fell  into  a  doze, 
having  seen  through  the  open  window 
the  moon  climbing  up  between  the  pines 
on  the  mountain.  He  was  awakened  by 
a  woman's  cry. 

"  O  Mr.  Joye !  O  Parson !  You 
don't  want  him  killed.  They're  going 
for  him.     They've  got  him." 

Mattie  had  rushed  into  the  room 
crazy  with  fright.     Joye  sat  up  in  bed. 

The  glare  of  torches  through  the  win- 
dow obliterated  the  white  moonlight. 
He  heard  hoarse  voices,  trampling  feet, 
the  pawing  of  horses,  and  a  high,  des- 
perate voice  shrill  with  terror.  It  was 
Wash  Mason  pleading  for  his  life. 

The  torchlight  flashed  across  the 
pond  ;  sharply  on  the  moss-grown  mill 
it  drew  the  outlines  of  the  leaves  and  of 
one  long,  straight  line  that  fell  from  a 
stout  limb  of  the  tallest  sj'camore.     On 


this  Hmb  two  men  were  busy  ;  just  be- 
low, a  struggling  and  entreating  figure 
was  held  by  two  others,  and  a  close 
ring  hemmed  them  in.  It  was  ghastly 
and  horrible  to  see  no  faces.  Nothing 
but  a  blank  whiteness,  featureless,  ex- 
pressionless, crossed  by  two  black  and 
unresponsive  slits,  behind  which  all 
imaginable  cruelty  might  lurk.  Over 
the  ravine,  the  road,  the  rocks  and 
bushes,  fantastic  shadows  moved  and 
beckoned  as  the  spectral  crowd  swayed 
gesticulating. 

"  No,  sir.  No,  you  don't.  We've 
put  up  with  you  as  long  as  we're  go- 
ing to.  Your  time's  come.  Good  Lord 
have  mercy  !     What's  that  ?  " 

A  tall  figure  wrapped  in  a  sheet 
launched  itself  out  of  the  shadows. 
One  arm  was  tightly  bandaged  to  the 
side ;  the  other,  draped  with  white 
folds,  waved  before  the  victim.  This 
was  no  masker,  for  the  head  was  bare  ; 
the  flickering  lights  fell  on  a  pallid 
face,  and  rough,  dishevelled  hair.  The 
hooded  crowd  shrank  back,  sham 
ghosts  appalled  before  a  real  one. 
Only  Wash  made  a  plunge  forward  and 
caught  the  apparition's  knees. 

"  Parson,  ye  ain't  dead.  Tell  'em  ye 
ain't  dead.  I  didn't  go  to  do  it,  Mr. 
Joye.  Tell  'em  I  didn't  go  to  do  it. 
Ye  know  I  never,  Parson.  It  went  off 
itseK  when  you  grabbed  me.  Ye  know 
it  did." 

"  Mr.  Joye,  is  that  you?"  cried  a  voice. 
"  We  heard  he'd  killed  you." 

"  Well  he  didn't.  You  let  him  be." 
Then  still  keeping  his  sheet-draped  arm 
in  front  of  Wash,  he  added,  sternly, 
"  Men,  what  are  you  doing  here  V  " 

But  the  crowd  had  recovered  and  in 
the  revulsion  from  fright  was  more  an- 
gry than  before.  Murmurs  arose,  grow- 
ing louder  and  hoarser. 

"  He's  just  as  bad.  He  meant  to  kill 
you.  He'll  do  it  yet.  We're  tired  of 
Wash  Mason.  Go  back.  Parson,  this 
ain't  no  business  o'  yourn." 

"  No  business  of  mine  to  save  your 
soids  from  sin  !  Go  home  yovirself,  and 
get  down  on  your  knees  and  pray  the 
Lord  if  perhaps  the  thought  of  your 
heart  may  be  forgiven  you." 

"  Look-a-here,  Parson,  you've  been 
thundering  justice  these  many  years, 
now  you've  got  a  chance  to  see  it  done." 
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Melancthon  wheeled  upon  the  speaker. 

"  How  dare  you  take  the  uaiue  of 
justice  on  your  wicked  lips,  Linn  Har- 
ding? Oh,  you  needn't  to  think  I 
don't  know  you.  You  want  justice,  do 
you  ?  "  He  let  his  glance  sweep  round 
the  shrouded  ring,  "  You  want  justice  ! 
Where's  it  to  begin  ?  Stand  out,  Tom 
Peters.  William  Entler,  step  to  the 
front ;  quit  hiding  behind  that  rag 
and  show  your  face  like  a  man  if  you 
think  you're  doing  right.  Aleck  Strode, 
I  picked  you  out  of  the  gutter  last 
week.  If  you'd  had  a  pistol  handy  may- 
be you'd  be  swinging  to  some  of  these 
trees  here.  Go  home,  the  last  one  of 
you.  I  know  you  all,  and  if  you  lay  a 
finger  on  this  poor  wretch  you'll  be  in 
the  sheriff's  hands  to-morrow." 

He  had  thrust  Wash  behind  him  and 
keeping  his  long  arm  extended,  shaking 
his  skinny  finger  in  the  face  of  each  man 
as  he  named  him,  he  advanced  Httle  by 
little  toward  the  crowd,  which  was  now 
really  furious.  Yet  it  gave  back  step 
by  step.  An  angry  voice  cried  :  "Shut 
up.  Parson.  You  can't  preach  here.  K 
you  say  much  well  string  him  up  right 
now  and  roll  you  into  the  pond." 

The  parson  faced  the  voice.  He 
paused,  and  drawing  himself  up  to  his 
thin  height,  said,  slowly,  "Let  him  that 
is  without  sin  among  you  cast  the  first 
stone." 

Again  he  looked  round  upon  them  and 
with  raised  voice  cried  once  more,  "  He 
that  is  without  sin,  let  him  cast " 

His  voice  ceased.  A  bright  jet  of  blood 
spurted  from  his  lips.  He  dropped  for- 
ward, face  down.     His  one  protecting 


arm,  still  stretched  in  front  of  Wash, 
seemed  to  point  an  accusing  finger  at 
the  crowd. 

No  man  spoke.  None  even  tried  to 
lift  the  body  until  Hiram  Stonebraker, 
pushing  through  from  the  outer  circle, 
bent  down  and  raised  the  parson's  head. 
Then,  still  silent,  they  bent  forward, 
shielding  their  eyes  from  the  flaring 
lights,  peering  anxiously  into  the  white, 
still  face.  It  was  calm,  the  stem  brow 
unruffled,  the  stem  lips  quiet. 

"He's  dead,"  said  Stonebraker,  and 
gently  smoothed  the  rumpled  sheet. 

With  one  accord  every  man's  hand 
went  up  to  his  head,  where,  finding  no 
hat,  it  pulled  off  the  masking  hood.  The 
men  who  an  instant  before  had  been 
ready  to  hang  Wash  for  shooting  the 
parson,  and  to  duck  the  parson  for 
trying  to  save  Wash,  now  stood  uncov- 
ered, mute,  smitten  with  grief  and  con- 
trition. 

The  pale  davni,  looking  over  the  east- 
ern range  and  putting  the  torches  to 
shame,  saw  a  solemn  and  orderly  line 
following  the  prone  body  of  Pai-son  Joye 
as  it  was  borne  toward  the  house. 

Wash  was  forgotten.  His  wife,  creep- 
ing through  the  bushes,  cut  the  cord  that 
still  bound  him  and  bade  him  run.  He 
was  never  prosecuted.  But  he  ceased 
to  beat  his  wife,  because  Mr.  Byers,  at 
last  relenting,  opened  his  heart  and  his 
house  and  took  his  daughter  and  her 
children  home. 

The  parson  had  the  biggest  funeral 
that  was  ever  seen  in  the  district,  but 
the  sermon  preached  above  his  open 
grave  was  not  of  justice. 


SAFETY   ON   THE   ATLANTIC. 


By  IVilliam  H.  Rideing. 


T  is  not  when  the  seas 
come  pounding  over 
the  bows  that  the  cap- 
tain's face  lengthens. 
Even  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  pas- 
sengers below,  and  the 
spray  is  carried  as  high  as  the  foretop, 
lus  confidence  in  his  ship  is  unabated. 
His  spirits  do  not  faU  with  the  barom- 
eter, and  though  the  clouds  hang  low, 
and  the  air  is  filled  with  stinging  moist- 
ure flying  like  sleet  from  the  hissing 
sea — even  when  boats  are  torn  out  of 
the  davits,  and  iron  bitts  and  ventilators 
are  snapped  from  their  fastenings  like 
pipe-stems,  he  has  no  misgiving  as  to 
the  ability  of  the  ship  to  weather  the 
gale,  or  the  fiercest  hxuricane  that  can 
blow. 

Give  him  an  open  sea,  without  haze, 
or  fog,  or  snow,  and  neither  wind  nor 
wave  can  alarm  him.  He  knows  verj' 
well,  as  all  who  are  experienced  in  such 
matters  do,  that  the  modern  steamers  of 
the  great  Atlantic  lines  are  so  carefully 
constructed,  and  of  such  strength,  that 
the  foundering  of  one  of  them  through 
stress  of  weather  alone  is  well-nigh  in- 
conceivable. 

But  when  a  fog  descends,  then  it  is 
that  his  face  and  manner  change,  and  he 
who  has  been  the  most  sociable  and 
gayest  of  men  suddenly  becomes  the 
most  anxious  and  taciturn.  His  seat  at 
the  head  of  the  table  is  vacant ;  look 
for  him  and  you  will  not  find  him,  as  in 
fair  weather,  diverting  groups  of  girls 
tucked  up  in  steamer-chairs  on  the 
promenade-deck,  but  pacing  the  bridge 
and  pufiing  a  cigar  which  apparently 
has  not  been  allowed  to  go  out  since  it 
was  lighted  as  the  l)ig  ship  backed  from 
her  wharf  into  the  North  River. 

Wherever  and  whenever  it  occurs,  fog 
is  a  source  of  danger  from  which  neither 


prudence  nor  skill  can  guarantee  im- 
munity ;  and  whether  the  ship  is  slowed 
down  or  going  at  full  speed,  there  is 
cause  for  fear  while  this  gray  blindness 
baffles  the  eyes.  With  plenty  of  sea- 
room  the  danger  is  least,  and  it  increases 
near  land,  especially  where  the  coast  is 
wild  and  broken,  like  that  of  Ireland  and 
Wales,  and  where  there  are  many  ves- 
sels as  well  as  rocks  to  be  passed. 

Probably  the  captain  dreads  but  one 
thing  more  than  a  fog  which  comes  down 
when  he  is  making  land.  When  he  can 
see  the  familiar  lights  and  promontories, 
he  can  verify  the  position  of  the  ship 
and  check  his  daily  observations  of  the 
sun.  Then  it  is  plain  saiHng  into  port. 
But  when  the  strongest  light  is  quenched 
and  every  well-known  landmark  is  hid- 
den, and  he  has  to  feel  his  way  with  only 
the  compass  and  the  sounding  machine 
to  guide  him,  the  consciousness  that 
a  slight  divergence  from  the  proper 
course  may  lead  to  disaster,  keeps  him 
on  the  pins  and  needles  of  anxiety,  and 
sears  his  brain  to  constant  wakefulness, 
as  with  a  branding  iron. 

A  recent  experience  may  be  recalled. 

The  ship  had  swept  down  from  the 
"  nor'ard  "  like  an  arrow  following  the 
curve  of  its  own  bow,  and  it  was  prom- 
ised that  we  should  see  land  early  in  the 
afternoon  and  reach  Queenstown  soon 
after  sundown.  The  weather  could  not 
have  been  better  ;  it  was  clear  and  mild, 
and  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  sky  were 
tinged  with  the  silvery  pinks  and  grays 
which  often  appear,  like  mother-of-pearl, 
in  the  atmospheric  effects  of  that  south- 
em  coast.  Flocks  of  bii'ds  were  resting 
on  the  surface  of  the  calm  sea  and 
wheeling  around  the  ship,  the  gulls 
swinging  within  arm's  length  of  the 
passengers  leaning  against  the  rail.  We 
steamed  in  among  a  fleet  of  fishing- 
boats  with  red  sails  —  close  enough  to 
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hear  the  greetings  of  the  men,  and  these 
voices  made  the  assurance  of  land 
doubl}"  sui'e. 

Then  it  was  whispered  that  land  could 
be  seen,  and  the  seai-chers  swejjt  the 
eastern  horizon  with  their  glasses  to 
find  it.  They  made  many  mistakes 
about  it,  and  explored  the  clouds,  de- 
luding themselves  with  the  idea  that 
forms  of  rosy  vapor  were  the  Keriy 
Mountains.  They  insisted  upon  it,  but 
presently  the  coast  defined  itself  to  a 
certainty,  coming  out  of  the  distance  in 
bold  masses  of  peak  and  precipice, 
fringed  with  a  line  of  surf. 

The  captain  was  in  his  gayest  mood. 
The  baggage  of  the  passengers  for 
Queenstown  was  whipped  out  of  the 
hold  by  the  steam  winch  and  piled  up 
on  the  main  deck,  and  they  themselves 
were  smartly  dressed  to  go  ashore.  Al- 
ready   farcAvells   were   spoken   and   re- 


A  Whittling  Buoy. 

unions  planned.  We  could  see  the 
black-fanged  pyramids  of  the  Blaskets, 
and  the  mountain-bomid  sweep  of  Ban- 
try  Bay.  Fastnet  would  soon  be  visible 
over  the  starboard  bow — perhaps    the 


men  in  the  f  oretop  could  already  see  it 
— and  a  little  to  the  northward  of  that 
lay  Brow  Head,  whence  in  an  hour  or 
so  our  safe  arrival  Avould  be  flashed  in 
an  instant  under  the  capricious  sea 
which  we  had  just  crossed. 

These  were  our  anticipations,  but 
they  were  not  fulfilled.  The  strong, 
piercing  light  of  Fastnet  did  not  reach 
us  that  night,  nor  any  glimpse  of  the 
splendid  beacons  which  blaze,  each  in 
its  own  distinctive  way,  for  the  guidance 
of  the  mariner  along  that  Channel.  We 
were  not  seen  from  Brow  Head,  and  the 
passengers  for  Queenstown  did  not  go 
ashore. 

The  captain's  manner  changed  again 
from  its  wonted  gayety  to  severe  silence. 
Before  it  was  noticed  on  deck,  those  on 
the  bridge  discovered,  rolling  down  the 
Channel,  a  reddish-brown  fog,  like  a 
cloud  from  a  battle-field,  which  swal- 
lowed everything  in  its  path — fishing- 
boats  and  all  vessels  in  sight ;  moun- 
tains, cliffs,  and  surf ;  every  light  and 
every  landmark.  In  half  an  hour  it 
had  enveloped  us  and  washed  out  with 
its  sepia  all  the  pearly  iridescence  which 
had  filmed  the  sea.  Nothing  definite 
remained  ;  all  became  vague,  spectral, 
curtailed.  The  heart  of  the  ship  seemed 
to  cease  beating,  and  then  could  be  heard 
only  in  faint  throbs  as  the  engine  was 
slowed  down. 

For  the  rest  of  the  night  everything 
was  dubious.  The  passengers  gathered  in 
knots  on  the  wet  decks,  talking  in  under- 
tones. You  could  hear  the  swash  of  the 
becalmed  sea  along  the  sides  of  the  ship 
in  the  intervals  of  the  blasts  of  the  fog- 
horn, which  pierced  the  ear  like  a  knife  ; 
it  was  only  when  that  demon  was  raging 
that  the  other  sounds  which  had  become 
familiar  on  board  the  ship  were  not  more 
acute — the  hum  of  the  forced  draft,  the 
asthma  of  escaping  steam,  the  voices  on 
the  bridge,  and  the  whirr  of  the  bell  in 
the  engine-room.  The  bell  had  been  si- 
lent since  it  rang  out,  "Turn  ahead,  full 
speed ! "  when  the  pilot  was  picked  up  by 
the  station  boat  ofi"  Sandy  Hook,  but  now 
the  hand  which  recorded  its  messages 
was  constantly  going  from  side  to  side 
of  the  clock-faced  dial.  At  every  stroke 
a  fresh  apprehension  thrilled  along  the 
deck  and  imaginary  shapes  loomed  up 
in  the  fog,  the  rumors  were  wild  and 
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contradictory,  no  sooner  spoken  than 
discredited.  See  that  blur  of  yellow 
ahead !     That  must  be  a  light — Queens- 


ning  ashore,  deepens  the  silence  of  the 
anxious  groups  along  the  raiL 

The  escaping  steam  roars  out  of  the 


Broken   Bow  of  La  Champagne,  after  her  Collision  outside   New  York  Harbor,  December,  1890. 


town,  perhaps,  and  the  tender  coming 
alongside.  Yes,  the  bell  has  rung  "  Stop 
her !  "  Half  of  the  passengers  can  see 
the  blur  of  yellow,  half  are  not  quite 
certain  —  aU  are  mistaken  :  the  light 
bums  only  in  their  imaginations.  Then 
they  see  the  sails  of  a  ship  blotted  on 
the  fog ;  they  hear  beUs  and  whistles  ; 
they  listen  for  confirmation  from  the 
bridge.  Little  wonder  that  they  are 
confused :  the  engine-room  bell  tells  a 
different  story  every  few  minutes — now 
"  Ahead ! "  then  "  Astern  !  "  now  "  Full 
speed  ! "  then  "  Dead  slow  !  "  Again 
the  engine  stops  altogether ;  in  a  min- 
ute or  two  the  chumings  of  the  screw, 
sweeping  toward  the  bow  instead  of  in 
the  wake,  show  that  the  ship  is  backing, 
and  the  fear  of  reefs,  of  collision,  of  run- 


copper  -  pipes  riveted  to  the  funnel ; 
louder  and  shriller  the  whistle  drives  its 
warning  through  the  obscurity'  which 
surrounds  us.  Then  we  move  "  Ahead ! " 
once  more,  and  at  midnight  all  hope  of 
seeing  Queenstown  is  abandoned.  The 
passengers  retreat  to  their  cabins,  and 
the  decks  are  left  to  the  sailoi's  and 
the  officers,  who  come  in  and  out  of 
the  ghostly  atmosphere — their  oil-skins 
dripping  with  moisture  and  shining 
momentarily  in  the  lamp-light.  Never 
for  an  instant  does  the  captain  leave 
the  bridge  ;  his  cigar  feeds  its  bluish 
wreaths  to  the  fog ;  he  watches  the 
glowing  face  of  the  compass,  and  listens 
to  the  cry  of  the  men  who  are  working 
the  sounding  machine. 

So  the  great  ship  creeps  up  the  Chan- 
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nel.  Once  in  a  while  an  answering 
blast  is  borne  over  the  water,  a  bell  is 
heard  tolling  afar,  but  never  a  thing  is 
in  sight.  It  is  a  weary  night  for  the 
captain,  but  in  the  morning  all  is  clear  ; 
we  are  off  Holyhead  ;  the  pulse  of  the 
engine  has  recovered  its  regularity  ;  the 
faces  of  the  jDassengers  are  beaming,  and 
Snowdon  is  visible  over  the  starboard 
bow,  piled  up  in  white  vapor. 

The  navigation  of  the  Channel  in  foggy 
weather  can  never  be  free  from  danger, 
and  more  fine  steamers  of  the  great 
transatlantic  lines  have  been  lost  between 
Fastnet  and  Liverpool  through  fogs 
than  through  any  other  cause.  It  was 
only  last  summer  that  the  City  of  Eome 


Eddystone  Lighthouse,  English   Channel. 
(Tower  aboat  one  hundred  feet  high.) 

ran  in  a  dense  fog  against  Fastnet  itself 
— that  perilous,  shoreless,  horn-shaped 
rock  which  stands  in  the  direct  pathway 
of  all  ingoing  and  outgoing  ships — and 
barely  escaped  destruction.  A  few  years 
earlier,  when  the  Cunarder  Aurania  was 
approaching  land  in  a  fog,  the  passen- 
gers who  were  smoking  their  after-din- 
ner cigars  suddenly  saw  looming  above 
them,  and  above  the  topmasts,  the  cliffs 
which  were  supposed  to  be  many  miles 


away.  The  captain  was  far  out  of  his 
reckoning,  but  was  going  so  slowly  that 
he  was  able  to  back  into  the  Channel 
with  slight  damage.  A  similar  accident 
to  this  happened  to  the  White  Star 
steamer  Baltic  when  she  was  proceeding 
up  the  Channel  to  Liverpool. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  lights  in  the 
Channel  is  that  of  the  South  Stack,  which 
lies  under  the  flank  of  the  mountainous 
precipice   of  Holyhead.     The  Stack   is 
an  egg  of  rock,  much  higher  and  much 
bolder  than  Fastnet,  which  has  become 
detached   from   the   mainland,  and   its 
apex  is  crowned  with  the  white  tower 
and  crouching  buildings  of   the  light- 
house keepers.    The  sea  is  eating  it  away, 
and  has  already  scooped  out  a  vast 
cavern  which  they  call  the  Parlia- 
ment Hall.     It  is  wider  and  loftier 
than  any  chamber  at  Westminster, 
and  there  is  more  justification  for 
its  name  in  the  babble  of  the  sea- 
birds  flitting  in  and  out  of  it  than 
in  its  dimensions.     From  the  foot 
of  it  to  the  low,  white  wall  which 
encircles  the  light,  it  is  a  sheer 
precipice  of  dark,  exfohating  rock, 
forbidding  and  hopeless,  without 
a  resting-place  for  any  living  thing 
less  secure  than  the  birds,  which 
'  cluster  like  beads  on  a  string  upon 
the  edges  of  the  shale.     The  sea 
frets  itself  around  it  and  gurgles 
in  the  cavern  ;   ledges   and   reefs 
abut  on  it.    All  vessels  aim  to  give 
it  a  wide  berth,  and  usually  keep 
at  such  a  distance  that  a  glass  has 
to  be   used    to    discover  its   de- 
structive points.     To  say  "  ashore 
at  South  Stack  "  is  as  good  as  to 
say   a   "  total   wreck."     There   is 
hardly  one  chance  in  a  hundred 
that  the  luckless  ship  which  strikes 
here  will  live. 

The  Baltic  was  feeling  her  way 
up  the  Channel,  and  was  suj)posed  to  be 
two  or  three  miles  off-shore.  The  cream- 
ing of  the  breakers,  flowing  and  dissolv- 
ing over  the  ledges  like  puffs  of  steam, 
gave  the  first  hint  of  danger,  and  before 
the  warning  was  of  avail  the  dark  shape, 
darker  than  the  fog,  sprang  upon  the 
dimmed  vision  of  those  on  deck — a  prec- 
ipice that  seemed  to  be  toppling  over 
them.  "  Good  God  !  It  is  the  South 
Stack  ! "  a  voice  cried  out,  and  there  wa8 
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Off  Fire  Island,  New  York. 


no  thought  but  of  doom.  The  bells  in 
the  engine-room  and  wheel-house  pealed, 
and  the  reversal  of  the  screw  sent  the 
latherings  surging  toward  the  bow.  A 
moment  of  panic  among  the  passengers ; 
a  scurrying  of  figures  on  the  bridge  ;  the 
resonant,  pistol-like  snap  of  bending  iron 
plates  ;  a  sudden  resistance  to  progress 
suddenly  withdrawn  —  a  confusion  of 
ideas,  a  murmur  of  relief,  comparative 
tranquillity  again.  The  hundredth 
chance  was  in  favor  of  the  Baltic,  and 
backing  into  deep  water,  she  proceeded 
on  her  way  to  Liverpool. 

The  three  accidents  described  were 
without  serious  consequences,  but  in 
most  cases  the  same  difficulty  of  fog  and 
mistaken  reckoning  ends  in  disaster. 
No  less  than  five  large  steamers  of  the 
Guion  Line  have  been  wrecked  between 
Fastnet  and  Liverpool — the  Chicago,  the 
Colorado,  the  Montana,  the  Dakota,  and 
the  Idaho — representing  a  value  of  fully 
two  and  a  half  million  dollars,  without 
cargo.  The  Cunard  line  lost  the  Tripoli 
on  the  Irish  coast,  north  of  Queenstown, 
and  the  City  of  New  York  (the  first  In- 
man  ship  of  that  name)  came  to  grief  on 
Daunt's  Rock,  near  Roche's  Point.  The 
City  of  Bi-uHsels,  of  the  same  line,  had 
nearly  completed  her  voyage  and  was  ly- 


ing off  the  Liverpool  bar,  waiting  for  the 
weather  to  clear,  the  captain  acting  with 
the  utmost  prudence,  when  an  insuf- 
ficiently manned  and  badly  managed 
steamer,  the  Kirby  Hall,  ran  her  down 
and  sank  her.  Account  is  taken  here 
only  of  the  passenger  steamers  of  the 
well-known  lines ;  the  record  would  be 
much  expanded  if  it  included  the  disas- 
ters to  freight  lines,  and  to  those  un- 
cared-for ocean  tramps  which  when  they 
go  down  often  yield  a  better  profit  to 
their  unscrupulous  owners,  through  in- 
surance money,  than  they  do  by  carry- 
ing cargo  while  afloat. 

From  1838,  when  the  Sirius  crossed 
the  ocean,  till  1879,  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  steamers,  counting  all  classes, 
were  lost  in  the  transatlantic  trade. 
The  first  was  the  President,  which  dis- 
appeared mysteriously  in  1841.  During 
the  thirteen  years  following  only  one 
life  was  lost  by  the  wreck  of  an  Atlantic 
steamer,  that  steamer  being  the  Cunard- 
er  Columbia,  which  went  ashore  in  1843. 
In  1854,  however,  the  City  of  Glasgow 
sailed  with  about  four  hundred  and 
eighty  souls  on  board,  and  was  never  seen 
or  heard  from  again  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  the  Collins  line  steamer  Arctic, 
one  of  the  fastest  and  finest  vessels  then 
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afloat,  was  sunk  in  collision  with  the 
steamer  Vesta  during  a  dense  fog,  oflf 
Cape  Race,  and  live  hundred  and  sixty - 
two  persons  perished.  Two  years  later 
the  Pacific,  of  the  same  line,  went  to  sea 
with  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  persons 
on  board  and  was  never  heard  from 
again.  Between  1857  and  1864  the  Allan 
line  lost  no  fewer  than  nine  steamers.  In 
1858  the  Hamburg  -  American  steamer 
Austria  was  burned  at  sea  with  a  loss  of 
four  hundred  and  seventy-one  lives ;  in 
1870  the  City  of  Boston  left  port  with  over 
two  hundred  persons  on  board,  never 
more  to  be  heard  from.  On  a  dark  night 
in  April,  1873,  the  White  Star  steamer 
Atlantic  ran  ashore  near  Sambro,  and  five 
hundred  and  sixty  lives  were  lost — some 
by  drowning  and  some  by  freezing  in  the 
rigging  into  which  they  had  scrambled, 
or  upon  the  ice-bound  shore  upon  which 
they  were  cast.  Note  must  be  made 
also  of  the  wreck  of  the  German  steamer 
Schiller  on  the  Scilly  Rocks,  by  which 
two  hundi'ed  lives  were  lost ;  of  the 
running  ashore  in  the  North  Sea  of  the 
North-German  Llo;^'d  steamer  Deutsch- 
land,  by  which  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  lives  were  lost;  of  the  sinking 
through  collision  of  the  Hambiu'g- Amer- 
ican steamer  Pomerania,  by  which  over 
fifty  lives  were  lost ;  of  a  similar  disaster 
to  the  Cimbria,  of  the  same  line,  by 
which  eighty-four  were  lost ;  and  of  yet 
another  collision,  which  sent  the  beauti- 
ful Ville  du  Havre,  of  the  French  line,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  English  Channel  with 
two  hundred  and  thirty  of  her  passen- 
gers and  crew. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  foi-ty-four 
vessels  lost  up  to  1879,  more  than  one- 
half  were  wrecked.  Twenty-four  never 
reached  the  ports  for  which  they  sailed, 
their  fate  still  being  unknown  ;  ten  were 
burned  at  sea ;  eight  were  sunk  in  col- 
lisions, and  three  were  sunk  by  ice. 

Since  1879,  the  most  memorable  dis- 
asters, besides  those  already  referred  to, 
have  been  the  biu-ning  at  sea  of  the 
Egypt,  of  the  National  line,  and  the 
City  of  Montreal,  of  the  Inman  line,  both 
without  loss  of  life  ;  the  stranding  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  of  the  State  line, 
on  the  quicksands  of  Sable  Island,  which 
quickly  entombed  her  ;  the  sinking  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  of  the  same  hne, 
by  collision  with  a  sailing  ship  ;  the  dis- 


appearance of  the  National  line  steam- 
er Erin,  which  is  supposed  to  have  foun- 
dered at  sea ;  and  the  sinking  of  the 
magnificent  Cunarder  Oregon  in  colli- 
sion with  a  coal  schooner,  oflf  Fire  Isl- 
and. 

No  Une  in  existence  has  been  wholly 
free  fi'om  calamity  ;  no  line  in  existence 
has  not  at  least  one  page  in  its  history 
to  tell  of  anxious  crowds  besieging  its 
whai'ves  and  offices  for  news  of  a  ship 
that  has  never  come  in. 

One  speculates  in  vain  as  to  the  end 
of  those  ships  which,  sailing  from  port 
in  a  seaworthy  condition,  have  disap- 
peared without  leaving  a  survivor  to  re- 
cord their  fate.  Was  it  fire  that  con- 
sumed, or  ice  that  ci-ushed,  or  seas  that 
swallowed  them  ?  It  may  have  been  col- 
lision in  a  fog,  or  an  explosion  of  the 
boilers,  or  the  collapse  of  the  engine, 
or  the  bursting  on  board  of  some  tre- 
mendous wave  from  which  recover}'  has 
been  impossible.  Possibly  boats  and 
rafts  have  been  lowered,  and  when  the 
ship  herself  has  sunk,  there   has   still 


A  Bell  Buoy. 

been  hope  of  reaching  land  ;  days  of  suf- 
fering; glimpses  of  passing  ships  that 
have  failed  to  see  ;  agony  spun  out,  and 
death  at  the  end.  For  all  the  patient 
waiting  and  listening  of  those  ashore  no 
whisper  of  the  secret  has  come,  and  no 
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fuller  account  can  be  written  than  the 
word  "  missing." 

The  region  of  fogs  on  the  Atlantic  is 
also  the  region  of  ice  ;  fog  and  ice  to- 
gether are  a  greater  source  of  peril  than 
fog  alone  is,  even  when  a  ship  is  making 
land.  Under  the  latter  condition  there 
is  the  chance  of  hearing  the  warning 
voice  of  the  "syren,"  the  reverberation 
of  the  signal  gun,  or  the  tolling  of  the 
fog-bell ;  steam  "  syrens,"  guns,  or  explo- 
sives of  some  kind,  and  bells,  are  all 
used  as  auxiliaries  to  the  lighthouses  in 
overcoming,  through  the  medium  of 
sound,  the  difficulties  which  fog  op- 
poses against  the  transmission  of  light. 
The  sovmding  machine  comes  into  play, 
and  by  registering  the  depth  of  water, 
and  bearing  testimony  to  the  character 
of  the  bottom,  aifords  further  j)rotection 
to  the  navigator.  But  the  shoals  and 
islands  of  ice,  which,  with  their  out- 
reaching,  submerged  spurs,  come  drift- 
ing down  from  the  Arctic  into  the  track 
of  the  transatlantic  steamers,  are  un- 
provided with  anything  which  might 
teU  the  ship  bearing  upon  them  in 
thick  weather  of  their  proximity. 
Sometimes  they  may  be  detected  by 
the  echo  from  the  whistle  or  fog-horn, 
and  by  the  rapid  lowering  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  their  vicinity. 
These  signs  cannot  be  always  counted 
on,  however.  The  whistle  may  be  go- 
ing every  twenty  or  thirty  seconds,  and 
the  quartermaster  posted  to  the  lee- 
ward with  the  little  canvas  bag  and  the 
thermometer  with  which  the  sea  is 
tested  for  temperature  ;  all  due  precau- 
tion may  be  taken,  and  yet  no  warning 
come  of  the  ice  that  is  ahead.  On  a 
clear  night  a  berg  rising  above  the  hori- 
zon will  have  the  effulgence  of  a  star  ; 
on  a  clear  daj^  it  will  notch  the  horizon 
with  its  dazzling  whiteness  ;  in  a  fog  it 
looms  up  in  the  gray  like  a  shadow 
upon  a  shadow,  and  is  invisible  till  the 
ship  is  clo.se  upon  it. 

The  Hydrographic  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington, which  is  in  many  ways  useful  in 
transatlantic  navigation,  issues  a  series 
of  charts  of  an  area  of  ocean  reaching 
eastward  from  Newfoundland.  There 
are  twelve  of  them,  one  for  each  month 
of  the  year,  and  they  differ  only  in 
certain  pencillings  which  vaiy  from 
month  to  month.     Let  us  examine  the 


set  issued  for  a  recent  year.  In  the 
chart  for  January  five  little  pyramids 
are  clustered  together  in  the  sea,  with 
a  sixth  to  the  north  of  them  ;  in  Feb- 
ruary the  pyramidal  little  figures  can 
be  counted  by  the  score,  surrounded 
by  zig-zag  Hues — they  look  like  an  en- 
campment ;  in  March  the  zig-zag  lines 
have  disaj)peared,  and  the  tents,  so  to 
speak,  are  more  scattered ;  in  April 
they  are  much  the  same  as  in  March, 
but  in  May  they  have  increased  enor- 
mously and  can  be  counted  by  the 
hundred,  reaching  from  the  far  north 
to  over  a  hundred  miles  southward  of 
the  Grand  Banks.  In  June  they  are 
fewer,  and  in  July  fewer  still.  In  Au- 
gust only  about  twenty  are  visible  ;  in 
September  not  more  than  ten  ;  in  Octo- 
ber two,  in  November  one,  and  in 
December  two.  The  zig-zag  lines  dis- 
appear earlier  than  the  pyramids  ;  the 
former  represent  field-ice,  the  latter  ice- 
bergs ;  and  thus  it  is  seen  that  during 
one  year  there  was  not  a  single  month 
in  which  the  transatlantic  route  was 
entirely  free  from  danger  from  those 
sources.  In  1882  the  bergs  appeared  in 
February'  and  disappeared  in  August ; 
February,  March,  and  April  are  the 
months  for  their  appearance,  and  they 
often  linger  till  October  or  November. 

Field-ice  has  its  source  in  the  Arctic 
basin  and  along  the  coasts  of  Labrador 
and  Newfoundland,  and  is  carried  south 
either  by  the  current  from  the  Arctic 
or  that  from  East  Greenland.  Fully 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  bergs  have  their 
origin  in  West  Greenland,  and  most  of 
them  are  fragments  of  glaciers,  broken 
off  in  a  process  known  as  "  calving,"  as 
the  glaciers  slide  into  the  deep  water 
alongshore.  Thousands  are  thus  set 
adrift  each  year,  and  once  adrift  they 
begin  their  journey  southward.  Only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  number 
ever  reach  the  track  of  the  steamers ; 
some  ground  in  the  Arctic  basin  and 
break  up  in  the  frigid  zone,  to  which 
they  properly  belong  ;  they  are  very 
fragile,  and  the  concussion  of  a  gunshot 
is  occasionally  sufficient  to  shatter  them ; 
some  are  borne  across  from  Greenland 
to  Labrador,  and  lodge  there  until  they 
dissolve,  or  crumble  to  pieces  with  the 
noise  of  thunder.  The  journey  of  those 
that  escape  disintegration  in  the  north 
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is  slow.  If  tliey  drifted  directly  south 
and  met  with  no  obstructions,  they 
would  be  four  or  five  months  in  reach- 
ing the  transatlantic  routes  ;  and  being 
liberated  in  July  and  August  they  would 
consequently  beset    the    path    of    the 


routes  from  year  to  year,  but  in  differ- 
ent years  they  reach  a  different  southern 
limit.  It  is  this  variability  which  causes 
mischief.  If  their  movements  were  al- 
ways the  same,  it  would  be  easy  for  the 
captain  to  choose  a  course  which  would 


The  Lightship,  off  Sandy  Hook. 


steamers  in  December  and  January. 
Few  of  them,  however,  are  not  delayed, 
and  most  of  them  have  been  adrift  at 
least  a  year  from  the  time  of  "  calving  " 
before  they  arrive  south  enough  to  trou- 
ble the  steamers.  Some  are  several 
years  in  making  the  journey ;  they  are 
held  for  a  season  in  a  shallow ;  locked 
up  during  the  Arctic  winter  ;  released 
with  the  return  of  summer ;  caught 
again  for  another  winter,  and  when  once 
again  liberated,  retarded  in  their  soutli- 
ward  course  ])y  the  necessity  of  plough- 
ing through  the  field-ice  before  them. 
Not  only  are  tliere  wide  variations  in  the 
date  of  tlie  ai)pearan(re  and  disappear- 
ance of  the  berga  in  the  transatlantic 


avoid  them,  but  a  course  which  may  be 
entirely  safe  one  year  is  often  beset  the 
next  season  by  large  quantities  of  ice, 
both  in  the  forms  of  bergs  and  of  field- 
ice. 

The  list  of  calamities  from  ice  is  a 
long  one.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  Arizona,  when  going  full  speed, 
crashed  into  a  berg  and  stove  in  her 
bows.  From  her  stem  to  a  point  about 
thii'ty  feet  aft  nothing  remained  of  her 
but  a  tangle  of  shapeless  iron,  and  that 
she  did  not  sink  immediately  was  due 
to  the  smoothness  of  the  sea  and  the 
strength  of  her  forward  bulkhead,  which 
withstood  the  pressure  of  the  water  and 
enabled  her  to  reach  St.  Johns,  New- 
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foundland.  In  the  records  of  the  Hy- 
drographic  Office  it  appears  that,  from 
1882  to  1890,  thirty-six  steamers  were 
more  or  less  injured  by  ice  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  though  some  of  these  were 
freighting  and  coastwise  vessels,  and  not 
of  the  class  to  which  this  article  pai'tic- 
ularly  refers  ;  and  the  commonest  ex- 
planation offered  of  the  fate  of  the  miss- 
ing ships  is  collision  with  ice  in  fog  or 
in  the  darkness  of  night. 

Having  come  to  this  point,  the  reader 
is  probably  of  the  opinion  that  the  head- 
ing of  this  article  is  a  mistake,  but  the 
reverse  of  the  picture  has  yet  to  be 
shown.  Notwithstanding  all  the  peril 
from  fog  and  ice,  and  from  the  fury  of 
cyclones  and  hurricanes,  the  steamers  of 
the  transatlantic  lines  are  so  staunchly 
built  and  so  capably  handled,  that  a  man 
is  less  likely  to  meet  with  accidents  on 
board  one  of  them  than  he  would  be  in 
walking  the  streets  of  a  crowded  city. 
Never  before  have  so  many  passengers 
been  carried  as  are  carried  now.  The 
ships  that  were  regarded  as  leviathans 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  are  as  yachts 
compared  with  more  recent  additions  to 
the  various  fleets.  Scarcely  more  than 
ten  years  have  elapsed  since  sixteen 
knots  was  the  maximum  speed  ;  now  it 
is  twenty  knots,  with  the  certainty  of 
an  almost  immediate  increase  to  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-two  knots.  The  tonnage 
has  been  increased  within  the  same  pe- 
riod from  a  maximum  of  five  thousand 
to  ten  thousand  five  hundred,  and  while 
ten  years  ago  two  hundred  cabin  pas- 
sengers were  as  many  as  any  steamer 
could  accommodate  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  comfort  on  one  voyage,  it  is 
not  uncommon  now  to  find  over  five 
hundred  as  the  complement  of  one 
steamer.  When  steamers  of  sixteen  and 
seventeen  knots  were  built,  it  was  said 
that  they  were  too  large  and  too  fast, 
and  that  they  would  surely  come  to 
grief,  but  experience  has  proved  them 
to  be  as  safe  as  any.  In  fact,  those  who 
are  best  qualified  to  know,  declare  that 
the  augmentation  of  speed  promotes 
safety. 

This  point  was  fully  discussed  by  the 
captains  of  the  principal  lines  not  long 
ago,  and  the  opinions  expressed  were 
almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  fast- 


er ships.  They  not  only  diminish  the 
period  of  exposure  to  such  dangers  as 
there  may  be  in  the  transatlantic  voyage, 
but  from  the  superior  jwwer  of  their 
engines  and  boilei-s  they  are  better  fitted 
for  overcoming  those  dangers.  Tbey 
are  able  to  escape  from  areas  of  fog  and 
storm  sooner  than  slower  vessels,  and 
are  more  easily  handled  in  thick  and  in 
heavy  weather.  From  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  can  be  manoeuvred,  they  can 
avoid  collisions  which  would  be  inevit- 
able under  some  conditions  with  slower 
ships  ;  if  a  collision  becomes  unavoidable 
their  impetus  enables  them  to  cut  the 
obstructing  vessel  in  two  with  compara- 
tively little  injury  to  themselves. 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  element 
of  danger  can  ever  be  wholly  eliminated 
from  the  navigation  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
notwithstanding  the  extentand  difficulty 
of  the  traffic,  and  the  size  and  speed  of 
the  ships,  which,  flying  to  and  fro  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  arrive  in  port  at  all 
seasons  with  a  promptness  and  regularity 
quite  equal  to  that  of  express  trains  on 


Lighthouse,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

land,  the  number  of  accidents  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  passengers  is  con- 
stantly diminishing.  More  cabin  pas- 
sengers are  carried  from  New  York  to 
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Eurojjean  ports  in  one  summer  now  than 
were  carried  in  the  whole  of  the  first  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  steam  navigation  on  this 
ocean ;  but  while  the  latter  period  was 
full  of  disasters,  such  as  the  loss  of  the 
Arctic  with  four  hiindred  and  sixty-two 
lives,  and  the  loss  of  the  Austria,  with 
four  hundred  and  seventy-one  lives,  we 
now  see  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pas- 
sengers crossing,  with  a  sense  of  security 
which  a  remarkable  record  of  immunitj' 
from  accident  fuUy  justifies. 

The  improvements  in  the  character 
of  the  accommodations  have  not  been 
greater  than  the  improvements  designed 
to  reduce  the  dangers  of  the  transatlan- 
tic trip  to  a  minimum  ;  the}'  are  found 
in  the  structure  of  the  hulls,  the  engines, 
and  the  boilers  ;  in  the  apparatus  of 
navigation  ;  in  the  numbers  and  disci- 
pline of  the  crews,  and  in  the  appliances 
for  life-saving,  such  as  rafts  and  life- 
boats. The  old  ships  of  twenty  years 
and  more  ago  were  built  on  the  lines  of 
sailing  vessels,  and  a  poop  extended  with 
scarcely  a  break  from  the  fo'c'sle  to  the 
quarter-deck.  When  a  sea  came  on 
board  it  was  held  as  in  a  sluice  between 
the  high  bulwarks  and  the  poop,  swash- 
ing fore  and  aft  with  the  pitch  of  the 
ship,  until  it  drained  off  through  the 
scuppers.  Most  of  the  state-rooms  were 
then  situated  below  the  main  deck,  and 
after  such  a  sea  they  were  likely  to  be 
flooded  ;  many  old  passengers  wiU  re- 
member how  frequent  an  occurrence  it 
was  to  find  their  cabins  inundated.  This 
was  the  least  mischief  it  did,  and  when 
several  seas  were  shipped  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, the  vessel  was  in  danger  of 
foundering.  The  modem  steamer  is 
much  better  protected  from  incoming 
seas,  and  the  main  deck  is  completely 
covered  in ;  instead  of  the  bulwarks 
there  is  a  simple  rail  and  netting,  and 
any  water  shipped  flows  overboard  as 
quickly  as  it  comes  on  board. 

But  the  greatest  improvement  of  all 
in  the  direction  of  safety  is  the  system 
of  bulkheads  and  double  bottoms  intro- 
duced by  the  builders  of  the  City  of 
New  York  and  the  City  of  Paris.  For 
many  yeai'S  past  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  divide  all  Hteamera  by  transverse 
bulkheads  into  so-called  water-tight 
compartments,  the  puri)ose  of  which  is 
to  increase  their  buoyancy  and  stability 


in  case  of  collision.  The  Etniria,  the 
Umbria,  the  Britannic,  the  Germanic, 
and  the  Arizona  have  nine  compart- 
ments each.  Excellent  as  the  theorj' 
is,  the  feeling  of  everybody  acquainted 
with  the  subject  has  been  distrustful 
of  the  manner  of  its  appUcation,  the 
chief  objection  being  the  inadequacy 
of  the  number  of  subdivisions.  Some- 
times, as  when  the  Arizona  ran  into  thie 
iceberg,  the  bulkheads  have  saved  the 
ship,  but  in  other  cases  they  have  been 
of  little  or  no  use,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Oregon.  The  Oregon  was  divided  into 
ten  compartments,  but  she  sank  in  a 
few  hours  after  her  collision  with  a 
coal  schooner  off  Fire  Island  light.  The 
compartments  have  invariably  proved 
useless  when  the  ship  has  been  struck 
amidships  with  sufiicient  force  to  open 
her  engine  and  boilers  to  the  sea,  though 
when  the  weather  has  been  calm  and 
the  injury  forward  or  astern,  they  have 
kept  her  afloat. 

The  insufficiency  of  their  number  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ships  has 
not  been  their  only  defect,  moreover. 
In  order  to  give  an  unobstructed  pas- 
sage along  the  decks  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  cut  doors  in  the  bulkheads, 
and  it  has  frequently  happened  that  in 
the  confusion  following  a  collision  these 
have  been  left  open,  allowing  the  sea  to 
rush  from  compartment  to  compart- 
ment, either  because  they  were  forgot- 
ten or  because  they  refused  to  work. 

In  the  newest  type  of  ship,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  City  of  Paris  and  the  City 
of  New  York,  there  are  no  fewer  than 
twenty  water-tight  compartments  sepa- 
rated by  solid  transverse  bulkheads, 
which  rise  from  the  keel  to  the  saloon 
deck,  eighteen  feet  above  the  water-line, 
and  which  have  no  doors  or  openings  of 
any  kind  whatever.  A  few  feet  from  the 
stem  there  is  a  collision  bulkhead  of 
extraordinary  strength  to  protect  the 
ship,  should  she  ran  "  bow-on  "  against 
any  obstacle — a  reef,  a  derelict,  or  a  ves- 
sel attempting  to  cross  her  path  ;  next, 
aft  of  this  come  three  compartments  for 
steerage  passengers  or  cargo  ;  then  two 
compartments  for  saloon  passengers ; 
then  four  compartments  for  boilers,  coal 
bunkers,  kitchens,  and  machinery  ;  two 
more  for  saloon  passengers  ;  one  for 
second-cabin  passengers,  and  two,  those 
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farthest  aft  of  all,  for  steerage  passengers 
or  cargo.  Each  compartment  is  thus 
isolated,  and  only  by  a  blow  in  the  line 
of  the  dividing  bulkhead  could  two  com- 
partments be  flooded  at  once  ;  the  bulk- 
heads also  serve  in  case  of  fire  to  prevent 
the  flames  from  spreading. 

Still  another  safeguard  becomes  pos- 
sible through  the  adoption  of  the  twin 
screw.  The  pro- 
pellers are  worked 
by  two  complete 
and  entirely  inde- 
pendent sets  of 
boilers  and  en- 
gines, and  these 
are  separated  by  a 
longitudinal  bulk- 
head in  addition  to 
the  transverse  bulk- 
heads ah-eady  de- 
scribed. In  a  sin- 
gle-screw ship  this 
longitudinal  bulk- 
head is  impossible, 
and  the  space  in 
which  her  engine 
and  boilers  are  sit- 
uated is  her  most 
vulnerable  point ; 
if  she  is  struck 
there  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  make 
a  fissure  large  enough  to  admit  any  con- 
siderable quantity  of  water,  nothing  will 
save  her  from  sinking.  In  the  case  of 
the  twin-screw  ship,  however,  we  have 
had  the  best  of  evidence,  within  the  past 
two  years,  that  with  one  of  her  engine- 
rooms  flooded  and  open  to  the  sea,  she 
will  still  float  and  be  navigable. 

For  many  years  past  the  value  of  the 
twin  screw  has  been  debated  by  the 
builders,  the  managers,  the  captains, 
and  the  engineers  of  the  great  transat- 
lantic lines,  to  whom  it  did  not  com- 
mend itself  so  readily  as  to  the  Admi- 
ralty. It  was  adopted  for  war-ships 
several  years  before  any  of  the  well- 
known  passenger  lines  ventured  to  use 
it,  and  its  first  appearance  in  this  ser- 
vice was  in  the  City  of  New  York,  four 
years  ago.  Since  then  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  White  Star  and  the 
Hamburg-American  lines,  and  though 
the  North  German  Lloyd  has  not  yet 
applied  it  to  the  recent  accessions  to  its 
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fleet,  its  advantages  over  the  single 
screw  for  passenger  vessels,  as  well  as 
for  war-ships,  are  more  generally  con- 
ceded now  than  ever  before.  The  Ad- 
miralty adopted  it  for  the  security  it 
afforded,  and  for  its  superior  capacity 
for  rapid  manoeuvring.  Another  feat- 
ure which  recommends  it  is  that,  should 
one  of  the  two  sets  of  engines  become 
disabled  from  the 
breaking  of  the 
shaft,  or  any  other 
cause,  the  opposite 
engine  would  be 
equal  to  taking  the 
ship  into  port; 
while  a  similar  ac- 
cident on  a  single- 
screw  slii]3  would 
compel  her  to  make 
port  under  sail  (a 
very  difficult  feat 
with  the  modern 
type  of  ocean 
steamers),  or  to 
wait  for  another 
steamer  to  take  her 
in  tow. 

UntU.  quite  re- 
cently, the  break- 
ing of  the  shaft 
was  more  frequent 
than  any  other 
kind  of  accident  to  the  transatlantic 
steamers.  When,  perhaps,  the  ship  was 
sailing  along  at  full-speed,  a  jar  would 
come  and  shake  her  from  end  to  end, 
as  though  a  rock  or  a  submerged  wreck 
had  been  struck.  The  engine  would 
rattle  and  the  sails  flap  loosely  in  the 
wind,  and  the  familiar  tremor  of  pro- 
pulsion change  to  a  softer  heaving  mo- 
tion, like  that  of  a  sailing  vessel.  When 
the  accident  occurred  in  darkness  and 
a  gale,  it  was  more  alai'ming  than  in 
daylight  and  a  calm  sea.  After  a  few 
minutes  of  uncertainty  the  news  would 
fly  that  the  shaft  was  broken,  and  that 
the  captain  and  the  chief  engineer  were 
consulting  in  the  engine-room.  Then 
would  come  days,  and  sometimes  weeks, 
of  drifting,  with  a  corresponding  and 
ever-increasing  alarm  on  shore  as  the 
ship  became  overdue.  Under  favorable 
circumstances  some  headway  could  be 
made  with  sails,  and  occasionally  the 
disabled  vessel  reached  port  without  as- 
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sistance.  Oftener,  however,  she  would 
drift  helplessly  in  the  vacant  sea  until 
she  was  sighted  by  another  steamer 
powerful  enough  to  tow  her.  Left  to 
herself,  she  was  in  danger  of  falling  into 
the  trough  of  the  sea  and  foundering, 
and  near  land  she  was  exposed  to  the 
perils  of  a  strong  current  and  a  lee- 
shore.  Arriving  in  port,  a  claim  for 
salvage  was  sure  to  be  presented  against 
her,  and  in  some  instances  the  amount 
awarded  was  as  much  as  thirty  thousand 
pounds. 

A  broken  shaft  is  still  a  disagreeable 
possibility,  but  if  one  of  the  two  shafts 
in  a  twin-screw  ship  breaks,  the  other, 
as  with  the  engines,  remains  to  avert 
complete  disablement. 

An  ingenious  device  has  lately  been 


negative,  connected  by  a  battery,  an  in- 
dicator, and  an  alarm  -  bell  in  the  en- 
gine-room. The  wires  run  under  the 
shaft  out  through  the  stuflBng-box,  and 
through  the  casing  which  protects  the 
shaft  from  the  sea  ;  then  they  enter  the 
bracket,  where  they  tura  from  the  hori- 
zontal to  the  perpendicular,  and  termi- 
nate about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
from  the  surface  of  the  bearing.  Should 
the  surface  wear  away  so  as  to  imperil 
the  shaft,  the  latter  would  instantly 
come  in  contact  with  the  ends  of  the 
wires,  the  insulation  would  be  broken, 
the  current  closed,  and  the  alarm-bell 
rung.  Then,  of  course,  the  engine 
would  be  stopped  until  an  examination 
could  be  made. 

Though    it   promotes   safety   and   is 


Gedney's  Channel,  outside  New  York  Harbor,  at  Night 
(Lighted  by  electric  buoys.) 


patented  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  one 
of  the  most  serious  of  recent  disasters, 
which  was  caused  by  the  wearing  away 
of  the  bracket  upon  which  rests  the 
final  bearing  of  the  shaft.  As  this 
bracket  is,  in  the  largest  ships,  fulh' 
sixty  feet  from  the  stuffing-box,  a  new 
danger  is  created  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  far  outside  the  hull  and  out  of  sight 
of  the  engineei's.  The  invention  re- 
ferred to  consists  simply  of  a  couple  of 
completely  insulated  wires,  positive  and 


winning  favor,  the  twin  screw  has  been 
applied  so  far  only  to  the  City  of 
Paris,  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
Teutonic,  the  Majestic,  the  Columbia, 
the  Normannia,  the  Fuerst  Bismarck, 
and  the  Augusta-Victoria.  Credit  for 
the  infrequency  of  broken  shafts  does 
not  belong  wholly  to  this  device,  there- 
fore, but  in  a  much  larger  measure  to 
the  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  and 
other  improvements  in  the  form  and 
materials  of  the  marine  engine. 
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The  City  of  New  York  and  the  City 
of  Paris  are  also  provided  with  double 
bottoms,  so  that,  should  the  outer 
skin  be  torn,  the  inner  one  would  still 
exclude  the  sea  ;  and  the  efficacy  of  oil 
in  calming  the  troubled  waters  has  been 
so  well  established  that  apparatus  for 
its  distribution  is  placed  in  the  bows. 
The  number  of  officers  and  seamen  has 
been  augmented,  so  that  the  staff  of 
navigating  officers  now  comprises  the 
captain,  the  chief  officer,  two  second 
officers,  two  third  officers,  and  two 
fourth  officers.  Great  improvements 
have  also  been  made  in  the  mariner's 
compass  and  in  the  patent  log  and 
sounding  machine.  The  latter  can  be 
used  when  the  ship  is  going  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed,  and  it  records  not  only 
the  depth  of  water  but  the  character  of 
the  bottom,  which  is  nearly  always  a 
clue  to  the  position  of  the  ship  when 
other  signs  fail.  Had  these  instruments 
been  less  perfect,  we  could  not  have 
made  our  way,  with  so  little  delay,  past 
Fastnet  and  up  the  Channel  to  Holyhead, 
when  the  fog  descended  as  we  were  mak- 
ing land. 

Still  another  improvement  is  in  the 
material  of  which  the  propellers  are 
cast.  In  the  new  ships  it  is  manganese 
bronze,  which  has  nearly  double  the 
strength  of  steel  and  is  practically  un- 
breakable. 

Sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago  the 
principal  lines  began  to  adopt  th§  sys- 
tem of  "steam  lanes ''  originally  suggest- 
ed by  Professor  M.  F.  Maury,  as  long 
ago  as  1855 — that  is,  to  prescribe  def- 
inite courses  for  their  steamers,  based 
on  calculations  as  to  probable  areas  of 
fog  and  ice.  In  following  these  fixed 
courses  the  steamers  pass  each  other  at 
an  hour  and  a  point  on  the  ocean  which 


can  be  foretold  almost  to  a  certainty, 
and  should  one  of  them  meet  with  an 
accident,  there  is  every  probability  that 
succor  will  reach  her  through  one  of 
her  companion  ships. 

So  keen  is  the  rivalry  between  the  va- 
rious lines,  and  so  much  does  their  suc- 
cess depend  on  a  reputation  for  safety, 
that  self-interest,  in  the  absence  of  a 
higher  motive,  is  sufficient  to  stimulate 
them  to  leave  nothing  undone,  in  the 
construction  and  manning  of  their  ves- 
sels, which  may  in  any  way  be  the  means 
of  averting  disaster.  In  furtherance  of 
their  efforts,  the  British  and  American 
governments  imite  in  giving  them  the 
most  perfect  system  of  lights,  buoys,  and 
fog-signals  in  the  world.  When  twenty 
or  more  miles  at  sea,  the  captain  may 
discern  the  I'ays  of  the  first  light,  and 
as  he  nears  port  and  enters  the  Channel, 
there  are  nearly  as  many  beacons  as 
lamp-posts  in  a  city  street. 

No  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
transatlantic  service  is  more  convincing 
than  the  record  of  1890.  The  steamers 
were  exposed,  as  they  must  be  every 
year,  to  dangers  from  collision,  from 
ice,  from  hurricanes,  from  drifting  dere- 
licts, on  their  way  up  and  down  the 
crowded  Channel  and  through  the  shift- 
ing sands  at  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey  ; 
they  were  constantly  embarrassed  by 
fogs.  Nearly  two  thousand  trips  were 
made  from  New  York  alone  to  various 
European  ports ;  about  two  hundred 
thousand  cabin  passengers  were  carried 
to  and  fro,  in  addition  to  nearly  three 
hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  im- 
migrants who  were  landed  at  Castle 
Garden.  This  enormous  traffic  was  con- 
ducted without  accident,  and  no  more 
comforting  assurance  can  be  given  than 
this  of  safety  on  the  Atlantic. 
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AN   ALABAMA  COURTSHIP. 

By  F.  J.  Stimson. 

PART  II. 


1. 


HE  end  of  our  journey 
lay  upon  the  very  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain 
ridge  ;  twenty  leagues 
of  forest  all  around. 
Here,  with  the  sweep  of  his  gestirre  to 
the  westering  sun,  Judge  Hankinson 
made  the  great  speech  of  the  day.  I 
remember  little  about  it  save  that  he 
likened  Coe  to  Icarus,  referred  to  me 
(General  Higginbotham)  as  one  of  the 
merchant  princes  of  the  Orient,  and  to 
Tim  Healy  as  some  mighty  magician 
"  spinning  his  iron  spell  o'er  mountain 
and  o'er  sea."  The  rusty  iron  rails 
stopped  abruptly  in  a  field  of  stumps ; 
beyond  and  below  us  stretched  "  the 
right  of  way."  Only  a  broad  swathe 
cut  through  the  forest,  the  trees  heaped 
where  they  fell,  like  jackstraws.  At  the 
edge  of  the  clearing  stood  a  three-seated 
wagon  and  a  pair  of  mules. 

Everyone  took  very  simply  to  the 
proposition  that  we  were  not  returning  ; 
and  after  all  the  speech-making  was  over 
and  all  the  whiskey  drunk,  the  train, 
with  prolonged  and  reiterated  tooting, 
began  backing  slowly  down  the  moun- 
tain toward  civilization  again. 

"  Isn't  this  delightful  ?  "  said  Miss  Jea- 
nie.     Tim  Healy  sniiOfed. 

I  had  made  it  all  right  with  Coe  ; 
but  Healy  still  looked  at  the  proceeding 
askance. 

"Last  time  I  rode  through  this  yer 
wood,  I  had  the  pay -chest  with  me  ; 
and  two  bullets  went  through  my  hat. 
And  last  week  they  killed  the  United 
States  mail  and  Jim,  the  storekeeper  of 
Section  Fourteen." 

I  considered  this  to  be  a  story  for  ten- 
derfeet,  so  I  mildly  hinted  that  "  they  " 
would  not  attack  so  large  a  party. 
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"Won't  they,  though?  The  only 
double  mule  team  as  ever  goes  through 
yer,  is  the  month's  pay,  an'  hit's  jest  due 
this  Saturday." 

"  Who  is  '  they '  ?  "  said  L 

"Moonshiners.  But  they're  all  on 
'em  up  to  it.  Hope  you've  got  your 
shooters  ?  " 

By  this  time  we  had  started,  and  were 
driving  through  the  twilight  of  the  for- 
est over  a  trail  hardly  perceptible  where 
the  wood  grew  scantier. 

"  Not  I,"  said  I,  "  I  never  carry  them." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Coe,  "  I  left  'em  on  the 
bureau  at  home." 

"  All  right,"  said  Tim,  gloomily. 
"But  most  fellers  like  a  shot  of  their 
own  afore  they  turn  their  toes  up." 

Miss  Jeanie  produced  a  small,  pearl- 
handled,  silver-mounted  revolver,  and 
begged  me  to  borrow  it.  Miss  May 
handed  the  mate  of  it  to  Coe ;  and  young 
Raoul  displayed  a  formidable  pair  of 
Smith  &  Wesson's,  where  he  was  sitting 
with  her  on  the  back  seat. 

"  All  right,"  said  Tim,  somewhat  mol- 
lified. "But  the  wood's  chock  fuU  of 
chickers  all  the  same." 

At  this  the  ladies  appeared  really  so 
terrified  that  I  asked  what  "  chickers  " 
were,  and  discovered  them  to  be  a  kind 
of  insect. 

"I've  got  my  pennyr'yle,"  said  Mrs. 
Judge  Pennoyer,  who  was  a  woman  of 
resource. 

What  a  drive  it  was !  We  lost  our 
way  ;  and  the  girls  sang.  Tim  swore, 
Mrs.  Judge  Pennoyer  laughed,  and 
May  and  Jeanie  sang  all  the  sweeter. 
Tim  Healy  thought  he  saw  twenty  moon- 
shiners and  emptied  his  revolver  at  one 
of  them ;  a  charred  stump  it  proved  to 
be.  We  passed  one  hut  in  a  clearing, 
and  were  refreshed  by  veritable  whis- 
key ;   i.e.,    "  pinetop "   whiskey,   milky- 
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white  in  color,  and  said  to  be  made  out 
of  the  cones  of  pines.  We  found  the 
trail  once  more,  and  the  stars  came  out, 
and  the  nightiagales  sang,  and  May 
Bruce  and  young  Eaoul  became  more 
silent.  At  last  we  saw  upon  a  hillside 
in  the  forest,  the  burning  pitch-pine 
torches  of  the  great  construction 
"camp."  Hundreds  of  black  forms  sur- 
rounded these  ruddy  fires ;  from  some 
of  the  groups  came  sounds  of  banjos  and 
negroes  singing  ;  and  I  looked  sudden- 
ly up  and  saw  the  starlight  reflected  in 
Miss  Jeanie's  eyes. 

There  was  only  one  tent  in  the  camp 
with  "sides"  to  it — i.e.,  perpendicular 
flaps  making  walls  below  the  roof,  and 
that,  of  course,  was  sacred  to  the  ladies. 
We  lay  beneath  a  mere  V-shaped  canvas 
roof,  stretched  downward  to  end  some 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  our  heads  in 
a  heap  of  pillows  and  our  legs  all  radi- 
ating outward,  like  a  starfish,  to  termi- 
nate in  thirty  booted  feet.  Under  the 
canvas  back  I  could  see  the  starlight, 
and  there  I  lay  awake  some  time  regard- 
ing it,  which  now  seemed  to  bear  some 
reflection  of  Miss  Jeanie's  eyes.  Next 
thing  came  the  sun  and  opened  mine  by 
shining  into  them  ;  then  closed  them  up 
again,  and  I  roUed  into  the  canvas-shade, 
and  up,  and  out  of  doors,  and  followed 
Coe  and  Healy  to  the  "  branch  "  below. 
Big  Bear  Creek  it  was,  of  a  rich  red- 
chocolate  color,  fit,  perhaps,  to  wash  a 
Chinaman  who  could  not  see.  Yet  Coe 
took  a  plunge,  and  looked  up  white 
enough. 

"Come  in,"  he  shouted  to  us,  hesitat- 
ing, "  it  doesn't  come  off." 

The  negroes  had  been  sleeping  all  over 
the  place,  tentless  ;  and  now  they  were 
pulling  themselves  together,  in  groups, 
and  starting  for  the  railroad,  or  rather 
where  the  raih-oad  was  to  be.  On  the 
way  they  stopped  at  the  commissaries' 
to  get  their  breakfast,  standing  in  long 
rows  before  the  counter,  waiting  their 
turn.  The  commissaries*  stores  were 
the  only  wooden  buildings  in  camp  ; 
well  walled  and  bolted,  too,  as  they  had 
to  be,  said  Tim  Healy,  to  withstand  the 
attacks  of  a  riotous  Saturday  night. 
Four  men,  he  said,  were  always  in  them 
armed  ;  and  on  Saturday  nights,  pay 
night,  they  would  often  empty  a  revolv- 
er or  two  into  the  crowd  and  perhaps 


"  drop  "  a  nigger,  before  it  ceased  to 
besiege  their  doors  for  fruit  or  whiskey. 

Then  we  all  went  to  breakfast,  the 
Misses  Bruce  both  fresh  as  dewy  wood- 
flowers  and  Mrs.  Judge  Pennoyer  radi- 
ating amiability.  Only  the  head  com- 
missary and  the  section  contractor  were 
thought  of  sufficient  social  importance 
to  breakfast  with  us,  and  the  former 
from  his  stores  brought  many  delicacies 
in  cans  and  bottles.  Then  after  break- 
fast we  went  to  walk  —  the  ladies  with 
sunshades  and  gloves — upon  the  loca- 
tion ;  a  broad  swath  cut  through  the  roll- 
ing forest  and  tmdulating  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  in  either  direction,  dotted 
with  men  and  mules.  Ahead,  they  were 
still  blowing  out  stumps  with  gunpow- 
der and  dragging  them  away  ;  where 
we  stood  was  being  built  an  embank- 
ment of  gravel ;  and  they  were  drag- 
ging out  gravel  from  the  "cut"  ahead 
and  heaping  it  upon  the  long  mound.  I 
gave  my  hand  to  Miss  Jeanie  and  helped 
her  up.  Each  black  negro  worked  with 
a  splendid  mule ;  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen hands  high  perhaps,  dragging  a  cu- 
rious sort  of  drag-spade,  which  the  mule 
knew  how  to  catch  in  the  gravel,  turn 
out  full,  drag  the  load  eventy  along,  and 
then  tip  it  out  adroitly  at  the  precise 
spot,  a  foot  in  front  of  the  last  dump  ; 
the  negro  hardly  doing  more  than 
standing  by  to  see  the  mule  kept  work- 
ing ;  not,  of  course,  working  himself. 
Thus  each  man-laborer  became  an  over- 
seer, if  only  to  a  mule. 

"  The  mule's  the  finer  animal  of  the 
two,"  said  Coe,  "  and  much  the  more 
moral." 

"But  he's  got  no  vote,"  grunted  Jim. 
"  Ef  we  didn't  keep  them  black  Missis- 
sippi niggers  up  here  off  'm  the  farms, 
they'd  swamp  us  aU." 

"  Are  they  allowed  to  bring  their 
wives  to  camp  with  them  ? "  queried 
Miss  May,  softly ;  and,  following  her 
glance  we  saw  several  coal-black  damsels 
sitting  in  the  warm  sand-bank  at  the 
side  of  the  cut,  their  finery  about  them, 
and  evidently  established  there  for  the 
morning,  basking  in  the  sim. 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  bring  up  their  wives," 
said  Healy,  reluctantly.  "  If  we  didn't, 
they'd  run  away  every  two  or  three  days. 
Nothing  a  contractor  dislikes  so  much 
as  irregular  labor." 
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"  But  it  shows  they  have  some  good 
in  them  to  be  so  devoted,"  said  Miss 
Jeanie. 

"  We  dou't  all  of  us  have  emotions 
stronger  than  money-getting,"  added  I. 

"  I  don't  know  about  emotions,"  said 
Tim.  "  There's  forty  of  their  wives 
and  eighteen  hundred  niggers,  and  ev- 
ery Saturday  night  they  has  a  fight  an' 
a  batch  on  'em  gets  killed,  an'  I  know 
it's  terrible  expensive  on  labor.  Most 
as  bad  as  moonshine." 

"Have  you  got  King  Kelly,  yet?" 
said  Coe,  in  an  imdertone. 

"  Hush  ! "  hissed  Captain  Healy,  dra- 
matically. Just  then  I  noticed  a  file  of 
peculiarly  idle  negroes  sauntering  down 
the  "  right  of  way ; "  they  had  passed 
us  once  or  twice  before,  and  appeared 
to  have  no  occupation.  "  See  anythin' 
peculiar  about  them  niggers  ?  " 

"  They  are  vei*y  lazy,"  said  Coe. 

"  They  look  like  minstrels,"  said  Miss 
May. 

"By  gracious !  "  cried  Healy,  slapping 
his  thigh,  "  if  she  hasn't  hit  it !  "  We 
looked  at  him  inquiringly  ;  he  dropped 
his  voice  to  a  stage  whisper.  "  Come 
up  here,"  and  he  started,  dragging  Mrs. 
Judge  Pennoyer  by  one  hand  up  the 
new  gravel  slope  beside  the  line.  Kaoul 
followed,  with  Miss  May ;  he  had  been 
very  silent  that  morning  ;  and  I  with 
Miss  Jeanie.  Her  little  foot  was  buried 
at  once  in  the  sliding  gravel,  over  the 
dainty  low  shoe  ;  I  wanted  to  carry  her 
up,  had  only  propriety  sanctioned  it. 
At  the  top,  Healy  swept  the  horizon  as 
if  for  spies  ;  then  bending  over  us,  all 
in  a  close  group,  he  said  : 

"Them  ain't  real  niggers  —  them's 
United  States  revenue  officers  from  New 
Orleans,  under  General  McBride." 

"General  McBride?" 

"  He's  in  hidin'  in  my  hut.  He 
wouldn't  black  up.  But  them  deputy- 
marshals  thought  it  was  a  spree.  We 
had  to  do  it.  Every  Saturday  the  nig- 
gers are  paid  off — one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  a  day,  nigh  on  to  ten  dollars 
apiece — an'  then  King  KeUy  he'd  come 
down  from  his  stills  in  the  mountain, 
with  his  men  loaded  with  casks  o'  pine- 
top,  warranted  to  kill — an'  by  svmdown 
eighteen  hundred  niggers  would  be 
blmd-drunk,  an'  fit  for  shootin'.  On 
last  Sunday  we  lost  sixty -two  hands. 


An'  the  head  contractor,  he  swore  nigh 
to  lift  yer  ha'r  offi" 

"  Sixty-two  men  killed  ?  "  cried  Jea- 
nie, in  horror. 

"  Some  killed,  gome  wounded ;  but 
it  teUs  on  the  contract  just  the  same. 
Why,  you  could  have  beared  'em  pop- 
pin'  all  over  camp." 

The  Higginbothams  had  always  been 
abolitionists ;  and  I  felt  my  ancestors 
turn  in  their  complacent  graves. 

"Expect  to  get  Kelly  this  time  ?  "  said 
Coe. 

"Dunno,  well  see  at  twelve  o'clock, 
when  they're  paid  oflE.  Itll  be  quite  a 
thing  to  see,  aU  the  same.  But  the  la- 
dies had  better  stay  in  their  tents.  An' 
it's  eleven  now,  so  I  reckon  well  go 
back  to  camp.  See,  there  go  the  mar- 
shals." 

When  we  got  back  to  camp  Eaoul  re- 
ceived a  telegram.  He  read  it  hastily, 
and  crumpled  it  into  his  pocket ;  but,  I 
thought,  looked  troubled. 

Jeanie  and  I  wandered  down  by  the 
brook  side  before  dinner,  and  afterward 
Eaoul,  Healy,  Coe,  and  I  sallied  forth 
to  "see  the  fun."  We  were  let  into 
the  chief  commissary's  hut,  the  front  of 
which,  above  a  strong  wooden  bar,  was 
open  ;  and  before  it  a  great  crowd  of  ne- 
groes, singing  and  dancing,  and  a  hun- 
dred others,  in  a  long  queue,  waiting  for 
their  pay.  "You  kin  lie  down  on  the 
floor  ef  they  git  to  shootin',"  said  Gen- 
eral McBride,  whom  we  found  there 
smoking  placidly  in  a  cane-seated  chair. 
"Those  revolvers  won't  carry  through 
the  boards." 

It  was  a  curious  spectacle,  that  line 
of  coal-black,  stalwart,  "swamp"  ne- 
groes ;  and  then  to  watch  the  first  hu- 
man expression  —  in  their  case  greed 
— impress  their  stolid  features  as  they 
took  their  pay.  Among  the  crowd  we 
noticed  many  bearded,  well-armed, 
flannel-shirted  mountaineers ;  these  we 
took  to  be  the  moonshiners;  and  near 
each  one,  but  loitering  as  if  to  avoid  at- 
tention, one  of  the  made-up  negroes ;  to 
us  now  obviously  factitious.  It  was  a 
wonder  the  moonshiners  did  not  find 
them  out,  but  that  they  were  intent  on 
other  things. 

"See,  that's  King  Kelly,"  whispered 
General  McBride.  "That  big  fellow 
there  with  the  slouched  hat  and  rifle." 
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Having  said  this,  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  him,  when  the  last  man  had  been 
paid  oflf,  get  up  and  make  a  speech  to 
the  navvies,  in  which  he  congratulated 
them  that  the  camp  had  at  last  been 
freed  from  that  great  pest,  KeUy ;  and 
urged  them  to  save  their  money  and  be 
abstemious.  "  I  am  General  McBride, 
of  New  Orleans " 

"Three  cheers  for  Gineral  McBride, 
of  New  Orleans ! "  cried  a  big  mulatto 
opposite,  I  thought  at  a  sign  from  Healy. 
They  were  given,  not  veiy  heartily. 

"And  I've  come  up  to  see  those 
poisoners  keep  away." 

I  had  seen  the  man  he  said  was  Kelly 
start  and  look  about  him,  as  if  for  other 
enemies  ;  then  he  stood  still  nervously, 
and  fidgetted  at  his  gun.  Meanwhile 
the  General  made  quite  a  speech,  ap- 
parently thinking  the  opportunity  too 
good  a  one  to  remain  unimproved.  He 
took  every  occasion  to  heap  obloquy 
upon  the  head  of  Kelly,  king  of  the 
moonshiners  ;  and  concluded  by  lament- 
ing that  that  "  poor  white  trash  "  would 
not  dare  to  show  his  head  in  camp  while 
even  he,  McBride,  was  there  alone." 

"  Look  yar,"  shouted  Kelly,  striding 
up  to  the  bar  of  the  tent  when  he  had 
got  through,  "I'm  the  man  you  call 
King  KeUy;  an'  I've  got  four  stills  a- 
runnin'  within  a  bit  an'  a  screech  of  this 
yer  camp  ;  an'  I  kin  teU  yer  it's  deuced 
lucky  yer  white-faced,  biled-shirted  rev- 
enue officers  stayed  down  to  New  Or- 
leans." 

"  And  I,"  said  another,  "  I  own  a  still 
myself ;  an'  it  ain't  goin'  ter  stop  up  fur 
no  United  States  Government — though 
we're  mighty  glad  to  see  the  Gineral, 
ez  he  comes  here  sociable  and  pleasant 
like." 

"And  I,"  "and  I,"  "and  I  ;"and  three 
more  strode  forward,  and  I  noticed  a 
pair  of  pseudo  darkies  get  behind  each 
one  as  he  moved. 

"  What'U  yer  take  ter  drink,  Giner- 
al ?  "  said  KeUy.  Quick  as  a  flash,  everj' 
man  had  four  stout  arms  about  his  neck, 
choking  him,  and  the  handcufis  on  bis 
wrists.  Not  a  shot  was  fired ;  and  KeUy 
and  his  gang  were  safely  immured  in  an 
improvised  guardhouse.  The  General 
sank  back  upon  his  cane-seated  chair. 

"  A  pretty  job,  gentlemen,"  said  he. 
"  What  will  you  take  to  drink  ?    None 


of  their  pinetop,  though,"  he  added,  with 
a  laugh.  "  Yet,  I  don't  know  as  you  can 
hardly  blame  'em — corn's  mighty  scarce 
up  here." 

"  May  I  trouble  you,  sir,  with  a  few 
words  in  private  ?  "  The  voice  was  seri- 
ous, but  familiar,  and  appertained  to 
Mr.  Hampton  Raoul. 


2. 


"I  HAVE  appealed  to  you,  sir,"  said 
Raoul,  when  we  had  abandoned  the  stiU 
quiet  camp  for  the  soUtude  of  the  for- 
est, "  to  demand  that  which  every  gen- 
tleman has  the  right  to  ask  of  every 
other." 

I  feared  the  man  had  some  notion  of 
a  duel,  and  his  next  words  did  not  tend 
to  reUeve  me.  "  I  have  long  loved  Miss 
Bruce." 

I  must  have  appeared  disquieted,  for 
he  hastened  to  add,  "Miss  May  Bruce, 
I  mean.  But  untU  yesterday  I  did  not 
know  my  love  was  returned.  We  have 
now  resolved  on  being  married." 

I  expressed  my  congratulations,  but 
intimated  that  I  did  not  yet  see  how  my 
aid  was  necessary. 

"We  have  resolved  to  make  our  bridal 
journey  to  the  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
in  Virginia.  We  shall  be  married  upon 
arrival  there,  and  I  should  esteem  it  a 
favor  initial  of  a  life-long  friendship  if 
you,  sir,  would  consent  to  be  best  man. 
Moreover,  your  escort  may  prove  neces- 
sary to  Miss  Jeanie  to  return." 

My  escort !  to  Miss  Jeanie  !  I  was  to 
travel  with  her  four  hundred  miles — 
meantime  her  sister  philandeiing  with 
this  young  man — perhaps  make  a  visit 
at  a  fashionable  watering-place  —  give 
away  her  sister  in  matrimony — and  then 
make  the  principal  bridesmaid  compan- 
ion of  my  journey  home  !  And  this 
young  Huguenot,  pour  sauver  la  situa- 
tion, called  me  her  escort.  I  looked  at 
Raoul ;  his  attitude  was  impassive  and 
his  manner  stiU  courteous ;  but  evident- 
ly he  thought  there  was  something  iin- 
chivalric  even  in  my  hesitation. 

"I — has  Miss  Jeanie  Bruce,"  I  haz- 
arded, "yet  been  told  of  your  plans?  " 

"  Of  course — and  she  approves  them. 
She  can  hardly  invite  you  herself  to  join 
her  party  ;  it  might  look  foi-wnrd,  as  you 
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and  she,  necessarily,  will  be  left  much 
to  yourselves." 

Absent-mindedly  I  twirled  the  ring 
on  my  finger,  still  there,  that  she  had 
given  me.  Evidently,  as  a  gentleman, 
in  the  eyes  of  him,  of  her,  and  of  her 
sister,  there  was  nothing  else  for  me  to 
do.  "I  must  see  Miss  Bruce  herself," 
I  gasped. 

"Certainly,"  said  Eaoul.  "I  had 
reckoned,  sir,  that  such  would  be  yoiu' 
course.  I  will  meet  you  in  front  of  the 
commissary's  tent  at  three.  We  start 
at  four."  He  stalked  oif,  and  left  me 
under  the  live-oak  tree. 

It  was  two  o'clock.  I  felt  that  I  must 
see  Miss  Jeanie  at  once.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  good-breeding  of  her  greet- 
ing ;  but  she  evidently  expected  me  to 
go.  I  found  the  two  beautiful  young 
girls  in  afternoon  toilette  of  white  mus- 
lin, half  reclining  imder  their  open  tent, 
fanning  themselves.  The  calm  of  her 
gentle  voice  told  me  so.  I  think  I  would 
not  have  been  so  much  in  doubt  had  not 
Jeanie  been  so  very  pretty.  Then,  how 
hazard,  in  the  presence  of  her  sister,  and 
of  her  own  soft  eyes,  the  fear  that  she 
might  be  committing  an  impropriety? 

And  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
and  an  acute  sense  of  my  own  brutality, 
that  I  did  so.  I  began  by  congratulating 
Miss  May,  which  evoked  a  lovable  blush. 
"  You  know  we  have  to  stai-t  after  dark, 
and  drive  twenty  miles  to-night,"  said 
she,  "  to  a  station  on  the  Georgia  road 
— we  cannot  return  the  same  way  ;  Mr. 
Raoul  has  some  reason." 

"  Do  you  think  that  we  four  ought  to 
go  off — ought  to  go  off  just  like  that  ?  " 

Miss  Bruce  looked  at  me,  amazed. 
Jeanie  tried  to  help  her.  "  Do  you  not 
have  wedding-journeys  in  the  North  ?  " 

"Alone,  I  mean,"  I  ended,  desper- 
ately. 

"Alone?  Mrs.  Judge  Pennoyer  is 
going." 

Mrs.  Judge  Pennoyer  had  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  true  sport ;  and  I  went  back 
to  Raoul — (having  had  a  long  walk  down 
the  brook  with  Jeanie ;  her  happiness  in 
her  sister's  prospects  was  quite  charm- 
ing)— an  hour  after  the  time  fixed,  less 
decided — I  think  there  is  some  advent- 
urous blood  in  the  Higginbothams — 
and  found  the  camp  in  a  state  of  vrild 
tumult     Raovd  met  me,  nervously. 


"  General  McBride  paroled  Kelly  and 
his  gang,"  said  he,  "  and  the  moonshin- 
ers have  come  back  from  the  mountains 
a  hundred  strong  and  given  the  revenue 
officers  twenty  minutes  to  leave  for  New 
Orleans." 

"  And  are  they  going  ?"  said  L 

"  They  calculate,  sir,  to  go,"  answered 
Eaoul,  gravely.  "  The  mule  team  will 
take  them  back  to  the  head  of  the  line, 
and  there  we  have  wired  for  a  special  to 
carry  them  back  to  Bagdad.  I  have  de- 
cided it  is  best  for  us  to  go  with  them. 
The  special  train  simplifies  matters.  I 
trust  you  have  come  to  a  decision  ?  " 

"  I — I  do  not  know,"  said  I. 

"  We  certainly  cannot  leave  them  here 
in  camp.  Every  nigger  in  it  will  be 
.blind  drunk  before  midnight,  and  they 
are  fortifying  the  commissary's  store." 

"  What  on  earth  did  McBride  mean 
by  paroling  those  ruffians,"  I  sighed. 
"  It  was  beginning  to  be  so  pleasant." 

"  It  was  an  error  of  judgment.  But 
it  will  be  equally  pleasant  at  White  Sul- 
phur." 

As  we  talked  we  had  returned  to  the 
centre  of  the  camp.  There  we  found  a 
picturesque  scene.  McBride  and  his 
men  were  seated  in  the  glade  of  the  live- 
oak  forest,  no  longer  disguised ;  aroimd 
them  stood  or  lounged  some  forty  beard- 
ed mountaineera  provided  with  long  ri- 
fles. General  McBride  was  sitting  with 
King  Kelly  himself,  amicably  drinking 
his  own  "  pine-top  ; "  as  we  approached 
he  rose  to  meet  us  and  handed  a  tele- 
gram to  Raoul,  who  cast  his  eyes  over  it 
and  gave  it  to  me,  with  the  remark  that 
it  might  assist  my  decision.     It  read  : 

"If  cousins  Miss  Bruce  are  with  you, 
detain  them  and  escorts.  Wire  paren- 
tal authority  to-morrow. 

"Kirk  Bkuce." 

"  I  feel  bound,  sir,  to  ask  you  your 
intentions,"  said  McBride. 

"  Miss  May  Bruce  and  I  are  to  be  mar- 
ried, sir." 

"In  that  case,  sir,"  said  the  General, 
"in  the  absence  of  parental  authority 
I  cannot,  of  course,  interfere.  Permit 
me  to  congratulate  you."  They  shook 
hands. 

"  And  this  Northern  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Goes  with  me,  of  course.  And  Mra 
Judge  Pennoyer." 
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"  A  most  estimable  lady.  I  knew  her 
as  a  girl." 

"We  thought  of  returning  on  your 
special." 

"An  excellent  idea.  Particularly  as  I 
have  an  idea  Mr.  Bruce  may  pass  us  on 
Number  Two.  But  stop — we  have  un- 
luckily only  one  mule-team." 

"  Is  there  no  room  ?  "  I  asked.  For  I, 
myself,  was  beginning  to  see  the  neces- 
sity of  getting  away — to  White  Sulphur 
or  Salem. 

"  Room  enough — but  you  must  re- 
member we  have  nigh  twenty  miles 
through  the  woods.  These  gentlemen — " 
and  the  General  waved  his  hand  at  the 
surrounding  moonshiners — "  will  natur- 
ally take  a  few  shots  at  us." 

We  looked  at  one  another  in  pei-plex- 
ity.  The  colloquy  was  interrupted  by 
the  appearance  of  Jeanie  and  May,  in 
travelling  dress  again,  but  looking  very 
charming,  and  Mrs.  Judge  Pennoyer. 
To  her  the  situation  was  rapidly  ex- 
plained. 

I  have  before  remarked  that  Mrs. 
Pennoyer  was  a  true  sport.  She  rose 
immeciately  to  the  occasion,  and  desired 
to  be  introduced  to  King  Kell}'. 

"Colonel  Kelly,"  said  she,  "these 
young  ladies  are  travelling  under  my 
protection.  One  of  them  is  engaged  to 
be  married  to  Mr.  Raoul,  and  they  are 
desirous  of  going  to  White  Sulphiir  on 
their  wedding-journey.  As  there  is  only 
one  wagon  they  must  return  with  Gen- 
eral McBride's  party.  I  trust  the  jour- 
ney will  be  perfectly  safe." 

Kelly  scratched  his  head.  "  I  can  an- 
swer, of  course,  for  these  gentlemen 
here,"  said  he,  "  but  some  of  my  friends 
are  out'n  the  mountain,  and  it  may  be 
difficult  to  notify  them  of  the  sitooation. 
Let  me  see  yoiir  team,"  he  added,  as  if 
a  bright  idea  struck  him. 

The  General  and  Kelly  walked  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  wagon.  The  ladies 
followed.  Raoul,  Healy,  Coe,  and  I  fol- 
lowed the  ladies.  The  undisguised 
United  States  marshals  followed  us,  and 
the  moonshiners  followed  the  marshals. 
It  was  a  large  wagon  with  high  wooden 
sides,  bound  with  iron,  and  was  used  for 
bringing  supplies  to  camp.  A  team  of 
six  of  the  biggest  mules — some  fully 
eighteen  hands  high — was  already  being 
harnessed  to  it 


"  Reckon  you  can  fix  the  ladies  safe- 
ly," said  Kelly.  "  We  are  good  shots  on 
the  mountain,"  he  added,  significantly, 
to  McBride. 

"  I  see  your  idea,"  said  the  General. 
"Bring  some  straw." 

The  straw  was  brought  and  filled 
the  bottom  of  the  wagon.  Upon  this 
sat  the  three  ladies.  McBride,  Coe,  and 
Healy  went  on  the  high  front  seat ; 
Raoul  and  I  sat  on  the  tail-board  look- 
ing out  behind ;  and  the  eight  revenue 
officers  disposed  themselves,  four  on 
each  side,  sitting  on  the  side-board  with 
their  legs  hanging  over.  They  had 
nothing  but  six-shooters,  which,  how- 
ever, they  displayed  with  some  ostenta- 
tion. 

"  Colonel  Kelly,"  said  Raoul,  slipping 
down  after  he  had  taken  his  seat,  "lend 
me  one  of  your  rifles — I  want  it  verj' 
particularly"  (I  heard  him  add  in  the 
ear  of  that  chief  of  moonshiners),  "and 
I'll  send  it  back  in  Number  Four  to- 
morrow." 

"  By  G —  you  shall  have  it,  sir."  And 
Kelly  gave  him  his  own.  "  I  like  your 
spunk,  sir  ;  an'  if  you'n  Mrs.  Raoul  will 
come  back  here  without  them  darned 
biled-shirted  gov'en'm'nt  men,  I'll  give 
you  a  real  good  time." 

"Thank  you.  Colonel,"  said  RaouL 
"  Good-by — and  fire  high." 

We  departed  amid  quite  a  cheer ; 
lumbering  out  of  the  picturesque  great 
camp  some  two  hours  before  simset, 
and  as  we  passed  the  negroes*  quarters, 
heard  ah-eady  sounds  of  revelry  begin- 
ning. We  felt  the  girls  were  fairly  safe 
between  the  double  rampart  of  men. 
Stni,  the  General  thought  they  had  per- 
haps better  not  sing  (which  they  were 
fond  of  doing),  so  the  long  ride  was 
rather  silent.  Raoul  lay  leaning  back, 
talking  in  whispers  with  May  Bruce, 
and  I  was  left  to  do  the  same  with  Jea- 
nie. Coming  to  the  last  long  hill  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  Hne,  one  or  two 
shots  were  fired ;  but  they  whistled  in 
the  tree-tops  far  above  our  heads.  We 
found  the  "  special "  waiting  for  us,  got 
into  the  one  "  directors'  car,"  and  started 
safely. 

But  when  we  got  to  the  siding  at 
Bear  Creek,  Raoul  asked  the  conductor 
which  train  had  the  right  of  way. 
Learning  that  the  special  had,  he  beck- 
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oned  to  me,  and,  taking  his  rifle,  went 
out  upon  the  rear  platform.  I  followed, 
wondering.  Our  train  was  running 
rather  fast,  the  engine  having  suddenly- 
started  up  after  Raoul's  conversation 
with  the  conductor.  At  Bear  Creek 
the  regular  up-train  stood  side-tracked 
waiting  for  us.  We  rattled  by,  and  on 
its  rear  platform,  in  the  moonlight,  I 
saw  a  tall  frock-coated  figure  standing. 
I  had  hardly  recognized  it  to  be  Kirk 
Bruce  when  Raotd  threw  up  his  rifle, 
and  I  saw  a  flash  of  fire  from  the  plat- 
form of  the  side-tracked  Mr.  Bruce. 
The  reports  were  quite  simultaneous  ; 
but  neither  was  hurt,  for  I  saw  Bruce 
leaning  his  head  out  of  the  shadow  of 
the  platform  to  look  at  us,  while  Raoul 
remarked,  as  we  went  back  into  the  car, 
now  jumping  wildly  on  the  down  grade  : 

"  He  knew  I  was  yere,  and  I  knew  he 
was  thar.  You'd  hardly  see  worse  rifle- 
practice  in  the  North." 

There  was  a  tinge  of  disgust  in  his 
voice,  and  he  went  out  to  smoke  on  the 
engine. 

"Was  it  Cousin  Kirk?  "  said  May  to 
me,  breathlessly. 

I  nodded.     Jeanie  blushed. 


3. 


The  United  States  marshals  from  New 
Orleans  had  kept  rather  quiet  through- 
out the  journey  ;  but  as  we  approached 
the  city  of  Bagdad  their  spirits  rose. 
The  momentary  interest  caused  by  Mr. 
Raoul's  and  Cousin  Kirk's  shots  had  sub- 
sided when  they  learned  there  was  noth- 
ing national  or  professional  in  the  affair. 
Amateur  shooting  was  always  poor. 
But  May  Bruce  was  considered  with 
more  attention ;  and  when  their  "  spe- 
cial "  of  a  "  shirt-tail "  engine  and  a  ca- 
boose backed  up  to  the  Bagdad  plat- 
form, they  all  requested  to  be  presented 
to  her.  General  McBride  performed 
the  ceremony  with  much  formality  ;  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Judge  Pennoyer,  upon 
whom,  I  could  see,  they  looked  with  a 
reverence  that  only  her  years  divided 
from  admiration.  Even  Raoul  came  in 
for  some  passive  applause  ;  but  I  played, 
as  I  saw,  a  very  second  fiddle,  which  is 
why,  perhaps.  Miss  Jeanie  and  I  went 
off  and   took   a    walk,    by    moonlight, 


down  through  the  ravine  where  I  first 
met  her. 

We  returned  to  find  Mrs.  Pennoyer 
slumbering  peacefully  on  a  settee  ;  but 
Raoul  was  walking  up  and  down  ner- 
vously. The  straight  track  stretched 
glistening  away  in  the  moonlight,  but 
not  a  train  nor  engine  was  in  sight. 

"How  long  do  you  think  itll  take 
Mr.  Bruce  to  get  down  back  here  ? " 
says  Raoul  to  me,  nervously. 

"  Train  Number  Two  doesn't  come 
back  till  to-morrow,  they  said." 

"I  know ;  but  the  station  man  here 
tells  me  the  engineer  on  Niunber  Two 
married  a  cousin  of  Kirk  Bruce's  bro- 
ther-in-law. Our  train  doesn't  come 
along  from  Memphis  until  four  in  the 
morning.  And  there's  not  an  engine  to 
be  had  in  Bagdad." 

"  There's  one,"  said  I ;  and  I  pointed 
to  a  distant  shower  of  sparks  above  the 
forest.  At  the  same  moment  the  pecu- 
liar light  rattle  of  a  "  wild  "  engine  was 
audible. 

"  My  God,  sir,  so  it  is  ! "  answered 
RaouL  "And  it's  on  the  line  of  the 
Tennessee  River  and  Gulf." 

"  Number  Two  ?  "  I  answered,  grimly, 
for  I  was  getting  to  understand  the 
ways  of  the  place.  "What  shall  we 
do?" 

"  Do  ?  "  said  Raoul ;  "  why  get  ready, 
of  coiu'se.  He  may  shoot  before  he 
stops  the  engine,  lucky  I've  got  a  rifle. 
You  go  in  and  prepare  the  ladies.  .  .  . 
This  is  my  quarl,"  he  added,  impa- 
tiently, at  my  demur.  "  Besides  you 
ain't  got  only  that  girl's  popgun. 
Reckon  youll  have  a  chance  later,  likely." 

So  I  went  in,  and  told  the  girls ; 
and  we  woke  up  Mrs.  Judge  Pennoyer, 
who,  I  am  bound  to  say,  took  it  more 
calmly  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  lady  of  her  years.  May  was 
tearful ;  but  Jeanie's  eyes  were  very 
bright.  All  this  time  the  rattle  of  the 
engine  was  growing  louder  dovim  the 
grade. 

"Haven't  you  kept'  that  revolver  I 
gave  you  ?  "  said  Jeanie  to  me. 

I  looked  at  her  ;  and  went  out  upon 
the  platform  just  in.  time  to  see  the  en- 
gine dash  up,  and  a  strange  figure  jump 
out  of  the  cab. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  cried  ;  "  drop  your 
iron.     I've   got   a  message   from  King 
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Kelly."  I  observed  the  man  had  a 
blackened  face  and  uncouth  costume  ; 
he  did  not  look  like  an  engineer,  though 
a  negro  fireman  was  on  the  smoking  en- 
gine. The  saturnine  Kaoul  tore  open 
the  envelope,  read  the  letter  twice,  and 
handed  it  to  me  with  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  chuckle  I  had  heard  him 
give.  I  also  read  it,  while  the  negro 
fireman  opened  half  his  head  and  laughed 
aloud. 

"  What  will  you  take,  sir  ?  "  I  heard 
Raoul  say ;  then,  as  the  ladies,  over- 
come by  the  curiosity  this  unexpected 
silence  caused,  came  out  upon  the  plat- 
form, I  heard  him  introducing  the  man 
of  the  charcoal  face  to  each  in  turn. 

The  letter  was  as  follows : 

Raottl,  Esq. 


"  Dear  Sir  :  A  gentleman  have  ar- 
rived here  on  Number  Two,  inkwiring 
for  you,  and  I  take  him  for  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  Mrs.  Raoul's  family,  so  I  got  him 
and  his  ingineer  here  in  Camp  and  reckon 
I  kin  hold  him  about  till  termorrer  sun- 
down. 

"  Yours  trooly, 

"Lucros  R.  Kelly." 
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Beati  possidentes.  I  now  saw  that 
under  the  methods  of  Southern  court- 
ship the  man  who  had  got  the  lady  had 
a  great  advantage.  The  Memphis  ex- 
press pulled  up  at  four  in  the  morning 
in  front  of  a  burning  tar-barrel  on  the 
track,  which  Raoul  had  placed  there  as 
a  hint  to  it  to  stop  at  Bagdad.  How 
our  story  always  got  out  so  quickly,  I 
don't  know  ;  but  two  members  of  Con- 
gress from  Mississippi  turned  out  of 
the  two  end  sections  and  were  accommo- 
dated with  us  with  shakedowns  in  the 
smoking  compartment  of  the  crowded 
PuUman. 

I  did  not  sleep  very  well,  and  at  seven 
in  the  morning  got  out  at  Chattanooga. 
What  was  my  sui-prise  at  seeing  Mrs. 
Judge  Pennoyer  also  emerge,  fully 
dressed,  from  the  sleeping-car. 

"  You  young  people  don't  want  me," 
said  she,  benevolently.  "  I  should  only 
be  in  the  way.  An*  I'm  getting  out  here 
to  take  the  day  train  on  to  Knoxville. 


If  I  got  out  thar,  they  might  stop  ye  be- 
fore the  train  pulled  out  again  ;  now 
ye'U  all  get  by  unbeknownst." 

What  could  I  oppose  to  such  strat- 
egy ?  Moreover,  the  young  ladies  were 
still  in  their  berths,  I  could  not  leave 
Miss  Jeanie  to  come  back  alone,  I 
bowed,  the  train  started  ;  I  got  in  it. 

The  simlight  broadened,  but  it  was 
high  noon  and  we  had  passed  Knoxville 
before  the  two  girls  appeared,  fresher 
than  the  June  morning,  and  rosier,  I  am 
sure,  than  Raoul  or  I.  With  some  trep- 
idation I  told  them  of  Mrs.  Pennoyer's 
evasion. 

"  Dear  Aunt  Emily,"  said  May,  "  she 
has  always  been  like  a  mother  to  me," 
But  Jeanie,  I  fancied,  blushed  ;  and  that 
day  talked  to  Raoul,  while  May  was  left 
to  me. 

The  impending  catastrophe  made  May 
very  gentle  and  silent,  but  we  now  heard 
Jeanie  and  Mr.  Raoul  in  speech  of  much 
light  laughter  at  the  other  end  of  the  car. 

"I  suppose,"  said  I,  "they  are  laugh- 
ing at  the  way  Mr.  Kirk  Bruce's  pursuit 
has  stopped  in  moonshine." 

Miss  May  looked  at  me  inquiringly. 
"  Cousin  Kirk  was  never  attentive  to 
me,"  said  she. 

"He  is  attentive  enough  now,"  1 
laughed ;  and  she  looked  at  me  as  if 
about  to  say  something — but  bit  her  red 
lips. 

Jeanie  certainly  avoided  me .  When 
Raoul  came  back  to  talk  to  his  fiancee, 
her  sister  made  pretext  of  a  headache 
and  lay  down.  The  train  was  not  a  quick 
one,  and  stopped  long  periods  at  several 
stations,  during  which  Raoul  was  obvi- 
ously nervous.  His  brow  only  cleared 
when  we  got  to  Bristol,  Va,,  about  sim- 
set.  Here  we  stopped  an  hour  for  sup- 
per, half  of  which  we  four  devoted  to  a 
walk.  The  town  consisted  principally 
of  a  long  straight  street,  lined  by  low 
two-stoiy  brick  shops  ;  the  one-story 
shops  had  false  fronts  and  presented  an 
appearance  of  uniformity.  Boots,  sad- 
dles, guns,  groceries,  and  drygoods  were 
the  ai'ticles  they  sold. 

I  had  noticed  that  Raoul  kept  persis- 
tently on  one  side  of  the  street,  and 
when  I  started  to  cross  over,  to  look  at 
a  particularly  gorgeous  embroidered 
Mexican  saddle  on  the  other  side,  he 
held  me  back. 
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"  This  street,"  said  he,  "  is  the  State 
line  between  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  I 
think  we  had  better  keep  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side." 

*'  How  odd,"  said  Jeanie,  "  to  have  a 
town  divided  against  itself !  " 

"  It  is  a  great  convenience,"  answered 
Mr.  Raoul.  "When  my  father  and 
Colonel  Carington  had  their  dispute 
about  the  last  constitutional  convention, 
both  were  candidates  for  the  governor- 
ship, my  father  in  Tennessee  and  the 
colonel  in  Virginia.  The  constitution 
of  Tennessee  disqualified  a  man  who 
fought  a  duel  from  holding  office.  So 
my  father  stood  on  the  Virginia  side  of 
the  street  and  the  colonel  in  Tennessee. 
The  distance  between  the  sidewalks  is 
just  about  right,  as  you  see.  There  was 
a  warrant  out  against  my  father  in  Ten- 
nessee and  the  colonel  in  Virginia." 

"  And  did  they  fight  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes — and  the  sheriffs  looked  on, 
but  they  couldn't  cross  the  street.  And 
the  colonel,  he  allowed  lie  was  shot  ac- 
cidentally by  a  bullet  from  another  State. 
The  case  went  up  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  they  allowed  they  couldn't  say  any 
duel  was  fought  in  Tennessee,  and  the 
Constitution  does  not  disqualify  a  man 
for  shooting,  but  only  just  for  duelling." 

At  this  point  a  prolonged  whistling 
recalled  us  to  the  station.  Here  we 
found  an  elegant  Pullman  car  added  to 
the  train  for  our  accommodation,  "  with 
the  superintendent's  compliments  to  Mr. 
Eaoul."  The  darky  porters  in  it  were 
smiling  broadly,  and  on  the  table  was  a 
huge  bouquet  of  orange-blossoms. 

In  the  morning  we  woke  up — or  Ea- 
oul woke  me  up  —  at  the  station  for 
White  Sidphur.  He  had  a  telegram 
signed  "  Emily  Pennoyer,"  which  warned 
him  to  lose  no  time,  that  Kirk  Bruce  was 
on  the  night  express. 

"May  and  I  have  decided  to  go  to 
the  county  Judge  and  get  married  di- 
rectly," said  he.  Our  Pullman  car  had 
been  shunted  on  a  side  track  at  the 
little  station ;  the  rest  of  the  train  had 
gone  on,  and  the  little  village  was  quiet 
and  fi-agrant  as  a  bank  of  wild  flow- 
ers. "  Fortunately,  he  is  a  friend  of  my 
father's." 

We  found  the  Judge,  I  think,  before 
his  breakfast,  smoking  on  his  piazza 
covered  with  jasmine  and  magnolia.     He 


led  UB  directly  across  the  road  to  a  lit- 
tle brick  court-house,  where  we  found 
another  couple  waiting  already,  more 
sheepish  than  ourselves,  who  had  driven 
all  night  in  a  buggy  with  an  old  white 
horse.  The  groom  was  awkward  and 
embaiTassed,  with  his  trousers  tucked 
in  his  boots  ;  the  bride  was  buxom  and 
blushing,  but  seemed  hardly  more  than 
a  child. 

"First  come,  first  served,"  said  the 
Judge,  and  we  all  went  into  the  court- 
house, where  the  clerk  unlocked  his 
register,  and  the  blushing  pair  stood 
up  before  us,  the  groom  having  first 
hitched  the  old  white  horse  to  the  fence 
outside.  We  four  were  accommodated 
with  seats  upon  the  bench. 

"Do  you  think  she's  twenty-one?" 
whispered  the  Judge  to  Raoul,  while 
the  rustic  bride  shuffled  uneasily  upon 
her  new  shoes. 

"  Twenty-one  ?  She's  not  eighteen," 
said  Raoul. 

"Dear  me,"  whispered  the  Judge. 
"Guess  she'll  have  to  be — reckon  I'll 
forget  to  ask  her ! " 

The  pair  were  married  with  us  as 
witnesses ;  Jeanie  gave  the  bride  her 
parasol  for  a  wedding  present,  and  the 
old  white  horse  and  buggy  scrambled 
away.  "And  now,"  said  the  Judge, 
turning  to  Jeanie,  "  how  old  are  you  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause  of  embarrassment ; 
then  Raoul  spoke  up  bravely :  "  It's  not 
Miss  Jeanie — it's  Miss  May  Bruce,  and 
she's  quite  eighteen." 

"  Eighteen  ?  "  said  the  Judge.  "  She 
must  be  twenty-one  —  so  have  you  the 
parents'  consent?" 

"  No,"  said  Raoul.  "  Eighteen  is  old 
enough  in  Alabama." 

"Twenty-one  in  Virginia,"  said  the 
Judge.     "  Give  me  the  Code." 

The  clerk  handed  him  a  musty  leath- 
er volume  from  beneath  a  musty  leather 
Bible.    Twenty-one  it  was,  sure  enough. 

"  Why  did  you  say  she  was  only  eigh- 
teen ?  "  said  the  Judge,  peevishly. 

"But  you  married  the  others,"  an- 
swered L 

"True,"  said  the  Judge,  "but  Tve 
had  a  telegram  for  you — from  a  Mr. 
Kirk  Bruce,  who,  I  take  it,  is  a  relative 
of  the  bride." 

Raoul's  face  maintained  its  customary 
look  of  quiet  determination.      "  Where 
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is  the  nearest  State  where  a  lady  is  free 
to  get  married  at  eighteen  ?  " 

"  South  Carolina,"  said  the  Judge. 

"All  right,"  said  Kaoul.  "  I've  got  a 
car,  and  I  reckon  Colonel  Carington  will 
give  us  transportation." 

"I'll  see  that  he  does,"  said  the  Judge, 
his  face  brightening.  "I  guess  you'd 
better  go  to  Charleston." 

"Spartanburg  is  the  nearest  point," 
said  Raoul.  "He'll  never  think  of 
Spartanburg." 

"  True,"  said  the  Judge,  "  he'll  never 
think  of  Spartanburg.  Lucky,  Colonel 
Carington  is  at  the  Springs." 

In  two  hours  we  had  borrowed  an  old 
freight  engine  and  were  off  on  our  way 
to  Spartanburg. 

5. 

The  freight  engine  had  been  loaned 
us  by  telegram  from  Colonel  Carington, 
and  we  had  found  our  Pullman  car 
pulled  up  on  an  old  rusty  side-track 
that  ran  into  a  bed  of  wild  flowers  ;  on 
the  front  platform,  half  smothered  by 
them,  our  two  darkies  were  asleep. 
They  wakened,  however,  to  greet  us 
with  smiles  of  such  expansive  intimacy 
that  I  felt  bound,  when  we  were  safely 
on  the  way,  to  put  them  aw  courant  of 
the  situation.  The  solemnity  and  sym- 
pathy their  faces  at  once  assumed  guar- 
anteed their  discretion ;  though  I  after- 
ward heard  the  "conductor"  adjuring 
the  engineer  from  the  front  platform  to 
"git  up  that  thar  burro -engine  wif'm 
bacon-ham."  Whereupon  the  engineer 
sanded  the  track  and  blew  off  brakes. 

The  long  journey  was  rather  distress- 
ing, however.  The  brave  girls  did  not 
lose  their  spirits,  but  they  kept  to  them- 
selves, resting  in  the  state-room,  while 
Baoul  and  I  sat  on  the  rear  platform  and 
watched  the  dust  eddy  up  from  the  long 
single  track  behind  us.  We  had  innu- 
merable waits  and  sidings  ;  where  often 
the  girls  and  I  wandered  into  the  woods 
after  wild  flowers,  wliile  Eaoul  stayed 
behind  to  pepper  Mrs.  Judge  Pennoyer 
with  telegrams.  We  were  now  by  the 
highest  mountains  of  the  East ;  Roan 
Mountain  still,  though  it  was  June,  was 
rosy-robed  about  its  shoulders  with  the 
laureL 

The  day  wore  on,  and  I  could  get  no 


speech  with  Jeanie.  I  looked  for  my 
dedommagement  to  the  journey  home. 
This  I  no  longer  dreaded ;  it  was  a  rosy 
hope.  But  Jeanie  was  so  timid,  now — 
or  I  was  bolder.  In  the  evening  we 
had  a  long  wait  for  the  night  express, 
which  rattled  by  our  siding  at  a  wood- 
and-water  station. 

"Perhaps  Mr.  Bruce  is  on  that  train," 
I  laughed. 

"No,"  said  Eaoul,  gravely  (he  never 
had  a  sense  of  humor) ;  "I  am  confident 
he  is  not." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"I  have  had  a  telegram  from  Mrs. 
Judge  Pennoyer." 

"  Is  she  his  confidante  ?  " 

"  She  says  that  he  has  suddenly  de- 
cided to  await  your  return  in  Knox- 
ville." 

"  Await  my  return  ?  " 

"  Certainly — yours  and  Miss  Jeanie's. 
I  conclude  the  Judge  this  morning  wired 
him  an  answer  that  it  was  not  Jeanie 
who  was  getting  mariied." 

I  gasped.  "Then  it  was  not  you, 
after  aU,  he  was  chasing  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course  not." 

"Why  did  you  run  away  so  ?" 

Eaoul  looked  at  me  as  who  should 
say,  "  Oh,  these  Northerners ! " 

"Perhaps  it  wasn't  necessary,"  he 
added,  with  that  faint  tinge  of  sarcasm 
which  is  akin  to  humor.  "Is  that  your 
ring  you  wear  upon  your  finger  ?  " 

I  know  I  started;  and  I  felt  myself 
blush.  "It — it  was  given  to  me  to 
wear,"  I  gasped. 

"  Exactly — and  by  Miss  Jeanie  Bruce 
— and  Mr.  Kirk  Bruce  gave  it  to  Miss 
Jeanie.  Of  course  he  thought — when 
he  heard  a  Miss  Bruce  and  a  gentleman 
had  gone  off  to  get  married " 

"  Kirk  Bruce  gave  it  to  her  ?  "  I  said. 
My  mind  works  slowly  at  such  times. 

"Certainly.  Did  she  not  teU  you 
so?" 

"She  said  a  gentleman  gave  it  her 


"  Well,  he  was  the  gentleman." 

"  Who  had  shot  a  schoolmate  at 
boarding-school " 

"  Same  man,  I  assure  you." 

"  For  being  attentive  to  a  young  lady 
who " 

"  Kirk  Bruce,  to  a  T." 

"  Went  out  without  a  revolver " 
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"  As  you  did  yourself.  I  think,"  con- 
cluded Kooul,  "you  had  better  give 
Miss  Jeanie  her  ring  back." 

"  If  I  do,"  said  I,  "  I'm  damned." 


6. 


They  were  married  the  next  day  in 
the  pretty  little  Episcopal  church  in 
Spartanburg,  by  the  Bishop  of  Georgia, 
They  left  the  same  afternoon  on  their 
wedding  journey  back  to  "  Old  AVhite  " 
and  the  North.  Miss  Jeanie  Bruce  and 
I  accompanied  them — or  rather,  they  us 
— as  far  as  the  junction  station  (I  forget 
its  name)  where  they  met  the  east-bound 
train,  and  we  were  to  keep  on  to  Knox- 
vill^ 

Jeanie 's  sweet  face  was  very  pale,  but 
her  eyes  were  like  deep  wells — so  deep 
now  that  they  indeed  "unravelled  the 
coiled  night  and  saw  the  stars  by  noon." 
She  had  to  sit  by  me  now;  but  her 
silence  appealed  even  to  a  blunted 
Northern  sense  of  chivalry.  I  foresaw 
that  I,  too,  should  have  to  keej)  silence 
until  I  had  brought  her  home  to  Knox- 
ville.  But  not  a  day  longer  !  Not  an 
hour,  I  inly  vowed. 

But  oh,  the  beauty  of  that  immediate 
futxrre !  The  long  twenty  hours'  journey 
after  they  left  us  at  the  junction — where 
she  was  under  my  protection,  and  no 
Kirk  Bruce  could  say  me  nay  !  Even 
chivalry  at  such  times  is  like  a  sordine 
on  one  harp-string — heart-string  I  had 
almost  said.  One's  being  is  so  reso- 
nant that  the  note  of  speech  is  hardly 
missed. 

So,  I  had  my  two-hours'  day-dream, 
and  then  Mrs.  Judge  Pennoyer  turned 
up  on  that  east-bound  train,  as  chaper- 
one  to  bring  us  home. 

**  You  telegraphed  for  her  ?  "  I  said  to 
Jeanie. 

She  did  not  deny  it  ;  and  I  thought 
Mrs.  Pennoyer  cast  one  look  at  me  as 
of  contempt. 

Then  I  saw  her  see  the  ring  upon  my 
finger,  and  her  expression  seemed  to 
change. 

We  saw  the  happy  pair  go  off,  and  we 
went  back  to  our  seats  in  the  returning 
train.  We  three  ;  and  one  of  us  most 
miserable,  and  that  was  I. 

I  had   given  up  all  hope  of  talking 


with  Jeanie  any  more.  She  went  oflP 
with  Mrs.  Pennoyer  to  a  front  seat,  where 
I  saw  them  in  earnest  consultation  ;  and 
that  ancient  relict  of  justice  tempered 
by  mercy  appeared  to  be  speaking  of 
me.  I  watched  them  ;  and  I  heard  the 
words  "Mr.  Bruce"  and  "the  ring;" 
and  I  saw  Jeanie  grow  still  more  pale. 

Finally,  to  my  glad  astonishment,  she 
rose,  and  hke  a  brave  latly — not  like  a 
Northern  girl,  who  wovild  not  throw  a 
man  her  glove  to  save  his  soul  from 
drowning — sweet  and  gracious,  she  came 
back  to  me. 

"  Mr.  Higginbotham  "  (what  a  name 
to  set  by  Kaoul,  or  even  Bruce),  "I 
must  have  my  ring  again,"  said  she. 

"  Never,"  I  answered.  "  It  is  not  your 
ring,  but  mine." 

"  I  only  lent  it  to  you.  I  did  not  give 
it." 

"  Then  lend  it  to  me  a  little  longer — 
till  I  have  seen  you  home,"  I  said. 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  my 
heart  was  drowned  in  them. 

"But  Mrs.  Pennoyer  says  Cousin 
Kirk  is  waiting  for  us  there.  Oh, 
please." 

"  Let  him  wait,"  I  said. 

"But,    please.      I    implore    you — as 

you " 

"  As  I  love  you,"  I  said.  "  As  I  love 
you,  I  shall  keep  it.  Will  you  many 
me?" 

"I — I  do  not  love  you,"  she  answered, 
almost  in  a  whisper.  "Now,  will  you 
give  it  back?" 

"No,"  I  said. 

I  saw  her  tears.  "  He  vrill  kill  you  ;  ** 
and  she  left  me,  sobbing. 

"  Then  you  can  take  it,"  I  called  out, 
after  her. 

Man  can  be  brutal  at  such  times. 

Mrs.  Pennoyer  came  back  and  tried 
to  move  me.  Who  could,  after  Jeanie 
Bruce  had  failed  ?  Moreover,  I  thought 
she  thought  she  woidd  have  done  like  me. 

I  fear  Jeanie  cried  most  of  that  jour- 
ney home.  But  I,  as  is  the  way  of  men, 
was  happy. 

We  got  back  to  Knoxville  in  the  early 
morning.  They  did  not  wish  me  to  go 
home  with  them  from  the  station  ;  so  I 
put  them  in  a  carriage,  and  sat  upon 
the  box.  We  drove  up  to  the  piazza  of 
the  little  house  upon  which  sat  a  man 
in  a  black  frock-coat,  smoking  a  cigar. 
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He  threw  it  away,  and  took  off  his  hat 
to  the  ladies.  We  both  assisted  them 
out ;  and  Jeanie  ran  quickly  into  the 
house,  Mrs.  Judge  Pennoyer  following, 
I  paid  the  carriage,  and  it  drove  away, 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  Mi'.  Kirk  Bruce. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  I. 

"I  will  request  you,  sir,  for  to  give 
me  that  ring  that  is  on  your  finger," 

"  That  ring  does  not  belong  to  me," 

"  That  is  why,  sir,  I  ask  you  as  a  gen- 
tleman, fo'  to  give  it  up," 

"  That  is  why,  sir,  I  am  compelled  as 
a  gentleman,  fo'  to  refuse." 

Insults  to  one's  diction  come  next  to 
those  that  touch  the  heart.  Mr.  Bruce 
had  me,  forthwith,  "  covered  "  with  his 
revolver. 

"Are  you  engaged  to  Miss  Jeanie 
Bruce?" 

"  I  am  not," 

"  Then,  sir,  as  a  gentleman,  you  have 
no  right  to  wear  that  ring." 

I  had  heard  vague  stories  of  firing 
through  one's  coat  pocket ;  and  I  felt  in 
mine  for  the  little  revolver  Jeanie  had 
given  me.  But  the  miserable  little  toy 
was  turned  the  wrong  way,  and  I  could 
not  twist  it  about. 

"He  is  engaged  to  me — he  is,"  cried 
Jeanie,  bursting  out  from  the  front  door. 
"  He  asked  me  on  the  train." 

"  And  you  refused  me,"  I  said,  turn- 
ing my  eyes  for  one  moment  away  from 
Bruce  to  look  at  her. 

"  I  did  not — I  only " 

How  it  happened,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
at  that  instant  the  confounded  revolver 
went  off  in  my  pocket.  With  a  cry, 
Jeanie  threw  up  her  arms  and  fell  upon 
the  floor  of  the  piazza.  Bruce  and  I 
were  at  her  feet  instantly.  Mrs.  Pen- 
noyer rushed  out.  The  neighbors  rushed 
across  from  over  the  way. 


"  Is  she  kOled  ?  "  said  Bruce  and  I,  to- 
gether. 

As  we  spoke  Jeanie  made  a  dart,  and 
picking  up  Bruce's  revolver,  which  he 
had  dropped  upon  the  grass,  threw  it 
over  a  high  board  fence  into  the  neigh- 
boring lot.  Then  turning,  "Give  me 
your  ring,"  said  she. 

I  gave  it  her. 

"And  now,"  she  said,  replacing  it  on 
another  finger,  "  Cousin  Kirk,  let  me  in- 
troduce to  you  the  gentleman  to  whom 
I  am  to  be  married — Mr.  Higginbotham, 
of  Boston." 

"  Salem,"  I  corrected,  in  a  dazed  way. 

"  Of  Salem,  Cousin  Kirk — congratu- 
late him," 

Cousin  Kirk  looked  at  her,  at  me,  and 
at  the  board  fence. 

"  As  a  gentleman,  sir,  I  have  no  other 
thing  to  do.  Of  course — if  my  cousin 
loves  you — you  may  keep  the  ring. 
Though  I  must  aUow,  sir,  you  shoot 
rather  late." 

With  this  one  simple  sarcasm  he  de- 
parted. Jeanie  and  I  watched  him  grop- 
ing in  the  long  grass  of  the  next  lot  for 
his  revolver  and  then  go  slouching  down 
the  road.  We  turned  and  our  eyes  met. 
I  tried  to  take  her  hand  ;  but  suddenly 
her  face  grew  scarlet,  "  Oh,  what  have 
I  done  ?  "  and  she  rushed  into  the  house. 

I  went  back  to  Salem. 

I  stayed  there  just  four  days.  In  New 
York  I  met  Jerry  Sullivan  and  had  a 
talk  with  him. 

Then  I  wrote  and  asked  Jeanie  if  she 
would  accept  me,  save  at  the  pistol's 
mouth. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Eaoul  accompanied  us 
on  our  wedding  journey  ;  and  we  were 
married  at  White  Sulphur  by  the  genial 
justice  de  ceans. 


MOLIERE. 


By  Andrew  Lang. 


SHAKESPEARE  and  MoHcre, 
„  or,  if  anyone  pre- 
I  Tm"  Shakespeare,  are  the 
♦'^^  two  great  names  of 
the  modem  drama. 
We  can  put  no  third 
beside  them  ;  it  is  not 
with  the  Christian  world  as  with  Greece, 
whose  three  poets  shine  like  a  constel- 
lation, with  Aristophanes  and  Menan- 
der  for  scarcely  minor  stars.  We  can- 
not place  Calderon  or  Marlowe,  Ben 
Jonson  or  ComeiUe,  in  the  same  group 
as  the  chief  poet  of  England  and  the 
chief  genius  of  France.  The  fortunes 
of  these  two  men,  both  of  them  ac- 
tors, both  of  them  writers  for  the  stage, 
are,  in  some  ways,  curiously  alike.  Of 
Shakespeare  the  man,  we  know  next  to 
nothing  ;  of  Moliore  the  man,  we  know 
little,  and  that  little  is  often  doubtful 
and  legendary.  Rare  as  are  the  scraps 
of  Shakespeare's  writing,  the  pieces  of 
paper  or  of  parchment  which  his  pen 
had  touched,  those  of  Moliere  are  per- 
haps rarer  still.  Of  neither  have  we 
any  manuscript,  though  Moliere,  at 
least,  must  have  left  several  sketches  of 
dramas  and  his  translation  of  Lucretius. 
They  have  vanished  so  absolutely  that 
some  French  critics  have  invented  a 
priestly  conspiracy  as  the  cause  of  their 
disappearance.  Again,  theorists  fancy 
that  there  is  a  mystery  about  the  grave 
of  Shakespeare,  but  "unknown  is  the 
grave  of"  Moliore.  Still,  the  French 
poet,  living  in  an  age  of  literature  and 
of  literary  gossip,  among  writers  of 
memoirs,  of  ana,  and  of  anecdotes,  is 
really  better  known  to  us  than  Shakes- 
peare. His  portrait  was  painted  by  his 
friend  ISIignard,  and  sketched  in  the 
frontispieces  of  some  of  his  plays.  His 
picture  was  drawn  in  words,  both  by 
his  enemy,  the  author  of  a  spiteful  piece, 
"  Elomire  Hypochondre,"  and  by  the 
daughter  of  an  actor  in  his  company. 
His  doings,  too,  were  chronicled,  loosely 
enough,  by  the  rhyming  gazetteers  of  the 
day.     Boileau  and  Racine  remembered 


anecdotes  about  him,  which  made  their 
way  into  literature.  Members  of  his 
company  wrote  a  brief  life  of  him, 
nearly  ten  years  after  his  death,  in  the 
collected  edition  of  his  plays,  pubUshed 
in  1682.  The  "  Registre  "  of  his  friend 
and  comrade  Lagrange,  is  a  diary  of 
his  later  fortunes,  and  of  the  receipts 
and  performances  of  his  company  in 
Paris.  Moliere  was  also  the  theme  of  a 
scandalous  pamphlet,  "  La  Fameuse  Co- 
medienne," published  in  the  lifetime  of 
his  wife.  By  a  curious  accident  I  chance 
to  possess  Napoleon's  copy  of  this  viru- 
lent and  anonymous,  but  clever,  work, 
marked  with  a  great  imperial  N,  crowned 
with  an  eagle's  head.  Quite  late,  in 
1705,  Grimarest  wrote  a  "  Life  of  Mo- 
liere," full  of  gossip  and  of  inaccuracies, 
but  not  by  any  means  useless.  Later 
lives  were  prefixed  to  editions  in  the 
eighteenth  century ;  one  of  these  is  by 
Voltaire.  Early  in  our  century,  Tas- 
chereau  wrote  a  "  Life,"  which  was  re- 
viewed by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  latest 
edition  is  of  1864.  Then  Bazin,  Soulie, 
Jal,  Loiseleur,  Campardon,  and  others 
made  learned  researches  in  parish  reg- 
isters and  the  documents  of  notaries. 
For  about  ten  or  twelve  years  a  month- 
ly magazine,  Le  Moli^riste,  has  been  de- 
voted, imder  M.  George  Monval,  to 
studies  of  everything  that  bears  on  the 
poet's  life  and  work.  The  Germans 
have  taken  up  the  pursuit  in  their  thor- 
ough fashion.  Manj'  little  volumes  on 
Moliere's  genealogy,  his  professional 
tours,  the  tennis  courts  wherein  he  acted 
when  young,  have  been  put  forth-  M. 
Paul  Lacroix  has  given  the  world  an 
excellent  bibliography  of  all  books  con- 
nected with  Moliere,  and  an  Icono- 
graphy of  portraits  and  prints,  busts 
and  statues.  Finally,  MM.  Hachette 
have  published  the  plays  and  poems  in 
that  admirable  series,  "Les  Grands  ^ficri- 
vains  de  la  France."  The  editors  are  the 
late  M.  Despois  and  M.  Paul  Mesnard, 
and  the  Biography,  in  the  tenth  volume, 
is  by  M.  Mesnard.  This  book  is  writ- 
ten with  singular  sobriety  and  absence 
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of  rhetoric.  It  is  judicial  in  tone,  nay, 
almost  solemn.  But,  for  the  present  at 
least,  it  speaks  the  last  word  on  Mo- 
liere,  and  after  seriously  studying  all  the 
documents,  from  the  plays  and  the 
"Eegistre  "  to  Loiseleur  and  Campardon, 
I  am  convinced  that  M.  Mesnard's  opin- 
ion may  be  taken  as  the  most  probable 
and  the  most  discreet  on  almost  all  the 
many  points  of  dispute.  It  is  not  an 
ideal  life  of  Moliere ;  for  it  wants  charm 
and  elegance.  It  is  conspicuous  for  the 
reserve  which  the  author  shows  in  avoid- 
ing the  descriptive  and  the  picturesque. 
In  brief,  it  is  an  excellent  and  judicial 
summing  up  of  the  whole  case.  The 
reader  who  has  not  the  time,  the  oppor- 
tunity, or  the  inclination  to  make  for 
himself  a  Molieresque  collection,  may 
rely  on  M.  Mesnard  as  a  trusty  guide. 
Following  him,  let  us  examine  the  life 
of  Moliere. 

Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin,  calling  him- 
self, for  an  undiscovered  reason,  by  the 
stage  name  of  Moliere,  was  not  a  Scotch- 
man. Theorists  have  recognized  in  him 
a  Pockling,  descended  from  a  Scottish 
archer  like  Quentin  Durward.  The 
pines  in  a  blason  of  the  Poquelins  have 
been  explained  as  Scottish  firs.  There 
is  nothing,  unluckily,  in  all  this.  The 
Poquelins  of  Beauvais  are  traced  back  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  at  Beauvais 
they  became  extinct  in  1787.  Late  in 
the  sixteenth  century  one  of  the  family 
established  himself  as  an  upholsterer  in 
Paris,  The  house  kept  on  the  business 
till  the  death  of  Mohere's  father,  Jean 
Poquelin.  In  1621,  Jean  Poquelin  mar- 
ried Marie  Cresse,  daughter  of  a  brother 
tapissier.  Their  house  was  in  the  Rue 
St.  Honore,  but  the  exact  site  is  uncer- 
tain. 

The  birthday  of  Moliere  is  equally 
uncertain  ;  he  was  baptized  on  January 
15,  1622.  Of  his  mother,  who  died 
young,  little  is  known  but  that  she  pos- 
sessed a  Bible,  and  Plutarch's  "  Lives." 
There  are  plenty  of  fathers,  mostly 
comic,  in  Moliere 's  plays,  but  there  are 
scarcely  any  mothers.  In  1633,  a  year 
after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Moli6re's 
father  married  again.  He  had  just  be- 
come tapissier  to  the  Royal  household, 
and  held  the  title,  and,  to  some  extent, 
discharged  certain  duties  of  the  King's 
valet  de  chambre.     He  gave  his  son  an 


excellent  education  at  the  College  de 
Clermont  (now  the  College  Louis  le 
Grand),  under  the  Jesuits.  Tradition 
says  that  the  boy's  maternal  grandfather 
used  to  carry  him  to  the  play,  where  the 
actors  of  farce,  such  as  Turlupin,  may 
have  pleased  him  better  than  the  trag- 
edies of  Garnier  and  Hardy.  The  stu- 
pid satirist  who  wrote  "Elomire  Hypo- 
chondre  "  says  that  Moliere  used  to  hang 
about  the  booths  of  cheap  Jacks  and 
quack  salvers,  at  the  fairs,  and  that  he 
actually  studied  under  Fiurelli,  more 
famous  as  Scaramouche.  The  frontis- 
piece of  the  dull  old  libel  shows  him  im- 
itating Scaramouche,  and  observing  his 
own  grimaces  in  a  hand-mirror.  The 
latest  popular  English  life  of  Moliere 
calls  this  play,  "Elomire  Hypochondre," 
a  "ballad,"  which  proves  the  danger  of 
writing  about  books  without  having 
seen  them.  All  this  professional  educa- 
tion of  Moliere  is  dubious  :  as  to  his 
schooling  by  the  Jesuits,  we  know  that 
they  neglected  Greek  in  favor  of  Latin, 
and  that,  like  the  Westminster  scholars, 
the  boys  were  encouraged  to  act  Latin 
plays.  Moliere  learned  to  appreciate 
Terence,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  lower  boy,  the 
Prince  de  Conti,  who  came  later  into 
his  Hfe.  About  1641,  in  company  with 
other  lads  who  were  to  be  famous,  such 
as  Chapelle  and  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
Mohere  studied  philosophy  under  G^s- 
sendi,  an  Epicurean.  The  earlier  biog- 
raphers do  not  mention  this  fact,  which 
is  given  by  Grimarest  (1705),  and  is 
more  or  less  confirmed  by  Moli^re's  ob- 
vious love  of  philosophical  discussion. 
In  a  book  of  the  "Judgments  of  Rhada- 
manthus  on  the  Shades,"  pubHshed  after 
Moliere's  death,  the  poet  is  forbidden 
to  talk  philosophy.  His  lost  translation 
of  Lucretius  also  bore  witness  to  his 
early  studies.  In  Moliere's  comedy  of 
the  "  Mariage  Force,"  there  is  some  amus- 
ing ridicule  of  philosophers,  from  no 
ignorant  pen.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  habits  of  independent  thought  dis- 
played in  "Tariuflfe,"  and  "Le  Festin  de 
Pierre  "  ("  Don  Juan  "),  are  not  uncon- 
nected with  his  much  reading  of  Lucre- 
tius, "  leplus  tloquent  des  blasphemateurs." 
These  lessons  ended  in  1641.  In  1643 
Molidre  entered  the  company  of  young 
players  called  L'lllustre  2%edtre,  and,  for 
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the  future,  his  education  was  written  in 
the  book  of  the  world  and  of  human 
character.  But  he  had  already  received 
an  education  infinitely  more  careful  and 
solid  than  the  crumbs  of  learning  which 
sufficed  for  Shakespeare.  He  had  lived 
with  boys  of  good  family,  had  seen  phil- 
osophers, and  been  in  the  society  of 
yoimg  wits.  He  had  also  begun  his 
legal  studies  at  Orleans,  or  at  least  took 
a  kind  of  legal  degree  there.  Grimarest 
says,  but  the  truth  is  dubious,  that  he 
went  to  Narbonne  with  Louis  XIV.,  as 
a  substitute  for  his  father,  the  calet,  and 
some  boldly  conjecture  that  Moliere  was 
the  young  valet  who  concealed  Cinq- 
Mars  in  a  secret  cabinet.  In  the  south 
he  may  have  met  a  young  lady  of  pleas- 
ure, an  actress,  Madeleine  Be j  art.  With 
her  and  hers  the  whole  life  of  Moliere 
is  inextricably  entangled.  Madeleine 
was  his  friend,  she  may  have  been  his 
mistress  ;  whether  she  was  or  not,  the 
story  was  certain  to  be  circvdated.  Her 
yoiingest  sister,  Armande,  became  his 
wife,  and  even  the  sober  M.  Mesnard  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  Armande  was 
reaUy  the  daughter,  not  the  sister,  of 
Madeleine.  These  circumstances,  in 
after  years,  stirred  up  the  rumor  of  en- 
vious tongues  against  Moliere.  The 
whole  tale  of  Armande's  birth  is  ex- 
tremely obscure.  My  own  opinion,  after 
carefully  studying  the  evidence,  is  that 
she  was  the  sister,  not  the  daughter,  of 
Madeleine  Bejart,  whose  reputation  was 
such  that  she  need  not  have  disavowed 
her  maternal  character,  if  she  really  had 
been  Armande's  mother.  It  is  true  that 
she  left  Armande  her  money,  and  that 
Armande's  putative  mother  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  in  a  position  to  make 
her  the  considerable  dowry  which  she 
brought  to  Moliere.  But  these  things 
are  at  best  bases  for  a  mere  presump- 
tion. Moliere's  marriage  was  still  far 
off  in  the  dim  future,  when  he  made 
acquaintance  with  Madeleine  Bejart  and 
her  family.  He  was  bitten  by  their  love 
of  the  stage,  and  on  January  6,  1643, 
renounced  his  succession  to  his  father's 
business.  At  the  end  of  June,  in  the 
same  year,  he  entered  formally  into  the 
company  of  L'lUustre  Tliedtre. 

Paris  had  then  two  theatres :  the 
Koyal  one  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  and 
the  Theatre  du  Marais,  for  which  Cor- 


neille  wrote.  The  new  company  acted 
here  and  there,  chiefly  in  tennis-courts. 
Their  plays  were  forgotten  pieces,  by 
forgotten  authors ;  the  company  was 
often  in  debt ;  the  actors  were  some- 
times in  prison.  Leaying  Paris,  the  com- 
pany went  strolling  in  the  south  to  Bor- 
deaux, Toulouse,  Carcassonne,  Nantes, 
Pezenas,  leaving  scanty  traces  in  the 
official  papers  of  the  towns.  These  have 
been  collected  and  published  by  anti- 
quaries, but  they  only  show  us  that 
Moliere  was  studying  his  profession  in 
the  provinces,  and  that  he  was  more 
successful  in  amusing  his  old  school- 
fellow, Conti,  than  in  being  paid  by  that 
prince.  It  is  more  important  to  know 
that,  at  Lyons,  in  1G53,  he  had  already 
given  his  play  of  "L'ttourdi,"  with 
which  his  collected  works  usually  open. 
He  had  enlisted,  too,  the  fair  comedian. 
Mile,  du  Pare,  one  of  the  glories  of  his 
company,  and  the  equally  beautiful  and 
celebrated  De  Brie.  There  was  another 
actress,  a  child,  Mile.  Menou,  in  whom 
some  recognize  Moliere's  future  wife, 
Armande  Bejart.  Already  his  friend 
ChapeUe  was  bantering  him  about  his 
affection  for  the  girl,  and  about  the 
jealousy  of  the  more  mature  actresses. 
Light  faUs  more  clearly  on  the  later 
wanderings,  to  Avignon,  Lyon,  Rouen 
(1658),  and  at  Rouen  a  correspondent 
of  Thomas  Coraeille  reports  that  Mad- 
eleine Bejart  is  eager  to  play  once  more 
in  Paris. 

At  Rouen,  the  beautiful  Mile,  du 
Pare  won  the  heart  of  the  great  Cor- 
neille,  who  addressed  her  in  the  stanzas : 

AUez,  belle  marquise,  allez  en  d'autres  lieaz 
Semer  les  doux  perils  qui  naisseut  de  vos  yeux. 

The  lady  did  cany  the  pleasing  perils 
of  her  eyes  to  another  place,  namely,  to 
Paris,  where  Moliere  and  his  troop  ar- 
rived in  October,  1658.  They  obtained 
the  patronage  of  Monsieur,  the  King's 
only  brother,  were  called  his  comedians, 
and  were  promised  a  pension,  which  La 
Grange  observes  "  was  never  paid."  On 
October  24th  Moliere  acted  before  the 
young  King,  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  guard 
room  of  the  old  Louvre.  The  play  was 
the  "  Nicomede  "  of  Comeille,  and  it  is 
murmured  that  the  piece  was  not  very 
successful     Moliere  then  advanced,  and 
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begged  to  be  allowed  to  give  one  of  the 
little  pieces  with  which,  as  he  said,  he 
had  been  wont  to  amuse  the  provinces. 
They  then  acted  the  "  Docteur  Amour- 
eux,"  a  trifle  which,  unlike  the  "Jalousie 
du  Barbouille,"  has  not  survived. 
Doubtless  it  was,  like  the  piece  just 
mentioned,  a  gay  and  noisy  little  farce. 
It  seems  strange  that,  as  Moliere  had 
already  written  the  "  Depit  Amoureux  " 
and  "L'£tourdi,"  he  produced  neither 
of  them.  The  king,  however,  was  moved 
to  laugh,  and  allowed  Moliere  to  act  in 
the  Salle  du  Petit  Bourbon,  on  alter- 
nate days  with  the  Italian  company. 
Here  "L'Etourdi"  and  the  "Depit 
Amoureux"  were  played  for  the  first 
time  in  Paris.  Even  the  author  of  "Elo- 
mire  Hypochondre  "  admits  the  success 
of  Moliere's  first  regular  comed}-. 

"La  voix  de   cent  echos   fait  cent  fois   mes 
eloges ; " 

while  the  "  Depit "  was  "  no  less  fortu- 
nate." 

"  Et  de  tons  les  cotes  chacun  cria  tout  haut, 
'Cast  la  faire  et  jouer  des  pieces  comme  il 
faut.'" 

M,  Mesnard  remarks  that  here  the 
satirist,  like  Balaam,  is  constrained  to 
bless — instead  of  cursing.  Indeed,  the 
two  little  new  comedies  were,  with  the 
exception  of  Corneille's  "Le  Menteur," 
almost  the  first  French  comedies  which 
became  classical  and  still  hold  the  stage. 
In  "L'Etourdi,"  which  was  adapted  from 
the  Itahan,  M.  Coquelin  is  as  amusing 
and  vivacious  in  Mascarille,  as  Moliere 
himself  can  have  been.  The  piece  was 
not  printed  till  1663  ;  Moliere  was  never 
in  a  hurry  to  print,  for  this  good  reason 
among  others,  that,  once  published,  a 
play  at  that  time  became  common  prop- 
erty, and  could  be  acted  by  any  com- 
pany. But  the  success  which  firmly 
established  Moliere  was  that  famous  crit- 
icism of  contemporary  affectation,  "Les 
Precieuses  Ridicules,"  fii*st  acted  on  No- 
vember 18,  1659,  but  then,  thanks  to  the 
opposition  of  persons  in  power,  with- 
drawn till  December  2d.  Everyone 
knows  the  history  of  that  delightful 
comedy,  and  has  heard  how  the  refined 
and  learned  ladies  of  the  Hotel  Bam- 
bouillet  were  declining  into  pedantry, 


how  affectations  like  those  of  our  "aes- 
thetic "  school  prevailed,  and  were  imi- 
tated ;  how  it  was  fashionable  to  prattle 
about  epigrams,  "  portraits,"  madrigals, 
and  to  use  new-fangled  words  and 
phrases.  These  absurdities  are  forever 
appearing  and  dying  out ;  Moliere  prac- 
tically killed  them  for  the  time,  in  "Les 
Precieuses."  All  Paris  went  to  see  the 
piece,  the  prices  of  seats  were  doubled, 
and  the  town  cried  aloud,  like  the  old 
man  of  the  legend,  "  Courage,  Moliere, 
voild  la  bonne  comedie." 

Literary  gossip,  like  what  we  read  in 
the  Athenceum,  literary  absurdity,  the 
humors  of  young  ladies  who,  as  Keats 
says,  would  like  to  be  married  to  a 
novel,  and  given  away  by  a  poem,  were 
never  more  divertingly  ridiculed. 

Mascarille,  in  his  exaggeration  of  an 
exaggerated  fashion,  in  his  clouds  of 
lace  and  ribbons,  with  his  aimy  of  epi- 
grams and  his  Roman  history  written 
in  madrigals,  is  a  figure  of  fun  which 
never  wearies.  The  whole  piece  runs, 
leaps,  babbles  with  wit,  humor,  and 
good  humor,  and  Moliere  was  now,  and 
forever,  the  king  of  the  comedy  of 
manners.  His  success  was  instantly  at- 
tested in  the  usual  and  inevitable  way. 
He  was  accused  of  j)lagiarism,  of  having 
stolen  the  "  Precieuses"  from  the  Italian, 
from  a  piece  by  the  Abbe  de  Pure.  It 
is  extraordinary  that  plays  and  stories 
which  entirely  fail  in  the  hands  of  these 
honest  writers,  are  always  so  triumphant 
after  somebody  has  stolen  them.  Mo- 
liere did  not  deign  to  reply  to  this  envi- 
ous calumny,  when  he  allowed  his  piece 
to  be  published,  in  1660,  the  first  of  all 
his  plays  which  saw  the  light  in  print. 
It  is  a  tiny  duodecimo,  of  the  Elzevir 
size,  with  a  curious  frontispiece,  show- 
ing Mascarille  in  all  his  feathers  and 
furbeloes.* 

Moliere  is  now  in  the  spring  time  of 
his  glory,  already  a  favorite  with  king, 
court,  and  town.  The  "  Precieuses  "  was 
played  before  Mazarin,  then  ill  and  dy- 
ing, while  the  king  looked  on,  leaning 
on  the  back  of  the  statesman's  chair. 
But  if  Moliere  was  triumphant,  he  was 
also  the  butt  of  jealousies  and  cabals. 
He  lost  his  theatre,  the  I'ival  companies 
tried  to  allure  his  actors  and  actresses 

•  Thlrt  front ifiplece  Is  reproduc(!(1  in  my  edition  ot  tho 
play  published  by  the  Clarendou  Pretis. 
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away  ;  but,  as  La  Grange  says,  "  they  all 
loved  their  chief,  whose  extraordinary 
merit  and  genius  were  united  to  the 
greatest  goodness  and  charm  of  man- 
ner." He  got  a  new  theatre  (1661)  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  and  was  soon  to  carry 
the  war  of  ridicule  among  his  adver- 
saries. 

By  this  time  Moli^re  was  a  man  of 
forty,  grave  and  even  melancholy  of  as- 
pect ;  with  heavy  eyebrows  which,  on 
the  stage,  he  could  contort  in  a  singu- 
larly comic  manner,  with  thick  Hps,  a 
swarthy  face,  an  absent-minded  air. 
He  has  told  us  himself  how,  when  in- 
vited to  supper  to  play  the  wit,  he  would 
remain  silent  and  disappoint  his  host- 
ess. One  of  his  detractors  draws  him 
sitting  in  a  lace-vender's  shop,  listening, 
observing,  "  perhaps  with  tablets  in  his 
hand  whereon  he  would  jot  down  a  note 
or  two  of  the  women's  prattle."  He 
was  fond  of  old  books  of  the  play, 
"never  a  comedy  escapes  his  hand," 
and,  in  his  inventory,  it  is  said  that 
when  he  died  he  possessed  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  volumes  of  dramas.  He 
was  kind  and  charitable,  secretly  assist- 
ing his  father,  with  whom,  perhaps,  he 
was  not  on  the  most  familiar  terms. 
We  see  him  dining  with  Boileau,  who 
from  the  first  applauded  him ;  with  Ra- 
cine, not  yet  estranged ;  discussing  phil- 
osophy, laughing  at  Chapelle,  the  author 
of  the  immortally  bad  epic  on  Jeanne 
d'Arc.  We  hear  of  him  alone  sober 
when  all  the  rest  had  drunk  so  much 
wine  that  they  purposed  "solving  the 
great  enigma  "  —  as  Shelley  spoke  of 
doing — and  drowning  themselves  in  the 
river.  Grave  as  he  was,  and  generous, 
he  liked  a  sumptuous  life,  his  wardrobe 
was  richly  supplied,  his  furniture  and 
plate  were  famous.  In  that  courtly  age, 
he  was  of  a  rare  independence  ;  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  king,  his  dedications  to 
the  great,  are  plain,  manly,  and  humor- 
ous. He  could  hit  hard  in  a  literar}' 
war,  but  he  was  without  rancor,  and 
easily  forgave  and  forgot.  Moliere,  in- 
deed, is  a  figure  to  admire,  a  man  to 
love,  and  with  the  puissance  of  a  great 
character,  he  yet  wins  our  affection  as 
well  as  our  admiration.  Styled  Le  Gon- 
templateur,  he  was  ever  watching  human 
life  with  a  melancholy  humor.  A  man  of 
deep  and  serious  thought,  it  was  yet  his 
Vol.  IX.— 75 


business  to  make  the  world  laugh,  and 
well  he  succeeded.  Of  all  men  then 
living,  he  and  Pascal  beheld  life  most 
clearly,  and  then  came  to  opposite  con- 
clusions. "  Outside  religion,  all  is 
naught,"  says  Pascal     "Enjoy  the  spec- 
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tacle  of  the  world,"  says  Moliere.  He 
saw  no  degradation,  as  Boileau  did,  in 
being  cuffed  on  the  stage,  in  rouging 
his  face,  and  corking  his  mustache.  But 
already  his  health  was  failing,  and  all 
the  sweetness  of  his  nature  was  sad- 
dened by  a  heart  too  loving,  and  a  dis- 
position which  studied  the  comic  and 
the  tragic  aspects  of  jealousy  in  love 
with  only  too  keen  and  unfeigned  inter- 
est. As  an  actor  he  excelled  in  comedy, 
by  the  confession  even  of  his  enemies  ; 
they  ridiculed  a  peculiarity  of  his  speech, 
itself  probably  due  to  the  weakness  of 
his  chest,  but  they  had  no  other  charge 
to  make  against  him  here.     In  tragedy 

•  The  titles  given  in  facsimile  are  from  Jules  Le  P^'b 
Bibliographie  des  principales  Editions  origioales  d'Scii* 
vains  Fran^aiB  du  XV«  au  XVIII«  Sidcle  (Paris,  1888). 
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he  was  thought  less  excellent,  but,  as 
we  shall  see,  he  had  his  own  ideas  of 
tragic  speech,  denounced  declamation, 
and  beheved  in  a  "  natural  elocution." 

After  the  "  Precieuses  "  Moliere  pro- 
duced two  plays,  one  in  his  Hghtest  man- 
ner, one  in  a  manner  more  severe  and 
stately  than  he  ever  again  attempted,  but 
both  dealing  with  the  passion  of  jealousy. 

The  first  was  "Le  Cocu  Imaginaire," 
founded  on  an  Italian  original.  The 
groundless  jealousy  of  Sganarelle  was 
probably  more  diverting  when  Moliere 
himself  acted  the  part,  than  it  is  to  read 
about  it  in  quiet.  The  piece  was  ex- 
tremely popular.  A  man  named  Neuf- 
viUenaine  saw  it  so  often  that  he 
learned  it  by  heart,  copied  out  and 
printed  it.  This  he  states  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  piece  to  the  author !  Mo- 
liere does  not  seem  to  have  been  ruffled 
by  this  conduct,  and  when  he  admitted 
"  Le  Cocu  "  among  his  works,  in  1666,  he 
adopted  the  text  of  NeufviUenaine. 
That  editor — that  pirate,  rather — added 
come  curious  comments  on  the  acting. 
"  Sganarelle' s  face  and  gestures  express 
his  jealousy  so  well  that  he  need  not 
speak  a  word.  "We  rank  him  at  once  as 
the  most  jealous  of  men."  As  Moliere 
himself  was  Sganarelle,  this  is  valuable 
testimony  to  his  pantomime  and  expres- 
sion. 

The  second  piece,  "  Don  Garcie  de  Na- 
varre," was  probably  written  at  much 
the  same  time  as  "  Le  Cocu."  MoUere 
here  depicts  the  jealousy  of  a  Spanish 
prince,  in  the  dignified  manner  of  court- 
ly drama.  The  jealous  Don  Garcie  is 
really  as  absurd  as  Sganarelle ;  indeed, 
this  mean  and  hateful  passion  of  jeal- 
ousy has  always  a  drop  of  the  ludicrous 
in  the  cup  of  its  bitterness.  But  as  all 
the  characters  are  "  heroic,"  as  they  aU 
speak  in  what  modem  taste  thinks  a 
stilted  style,  the  piece  was  found  much 
too  serious.  The  public  disliked  it ;  the 
king  received  it  better.  Mohere  again 
tried  it  on  the  stage,  but  the  former 
verdict  was  confirmed.  He  did  not 
persevere,  but,  with  a  curious  economy 
in  one  so  fertile,  he  transplanted  some 
passages  into  later  plays,  especially  into 
the  "  Misanthrope."  Boileau  marvelled 
at  Moliere  8  facility  in  rhyming.  It  is 
odd  that  one  who  wrote  so  easily  should 
have  adapted  his  own  old  and  \msuc- 


cessful  work  to  the  needs  of  his  most 
famous  and  elaborate  piece.  Appar- 
ently, he  thought  the  verses  too  good 
to  be  wasted.  He  never  printed  "Don 
Garcie "  among  his  plays :  it  appeared 
in  the  posthumous  edition.  But  his 
failure  did  not  discourage  him  nearly 
as  much  as  it  must  have  delighted  his 
enemies.  In  the  same  year,  1661,  he 
brought  out  "L'ificole  des  Maris"  and 
"Les  Facheux,"  following  them  up,  in 
1662,  with  "L'  ificole  des  Femmes." 

To  look  for  allusions  to  his  own  af- 
fairs in  the  plays  of  Moliere  is  a  foible 
with  his  commentators.  In  his  come- 
dies they  find  a  kind  of  cypher  history 
of  his  domestic  life,  as  they  discover,  in 
Horace  and  Shakespeare,  pohtical  hints 
of  which  Horace  and  Shakespeare  never 
dreamed.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  they 
should  regard  "  L'jficole  des  Maris " 
(June,  1661)  as  a  kind  of  matrimonial 
programme,  written  by  Moliere  for  the 
information  of  Armande  Bejart.  Every- 
one knew  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind, 
perhaps  with  as  much  difficiilty  as  Pa- 
nurge,  to  risk  himself  in  matrimony.  In 
the  Easter  preceding  the  performance 
of  "  L'Ecole  des  Maris,"  he  had  asked  his 
company  to  allot  him  two  shares  in  the 
theatre,  one  for  himself,  and  one  "for 
his  wife,  if  he  married."  He  did  marry 
Armande  Bejart  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
1662.  But  to  suppose  that  he  meant 
the  girl  to  expect  that  he  would  act  like 
Arisfe,  in  "  L'^^cole  des  Maris,"  is  to  con- 
sider too  curiously.  The  play  is  based 
partly  on  the  "  Adelphi "  of  Terence,  part- 
ly on  an  incident  in  an  Italian  story. 
There  are  two  brothers,  Sganarelle,  who 
is  middle-aged,  and  a  kind  of  vulgar 
Alceste — a  slovenly  curmudgeon  ;  and 
Ariste,  twenty  years  older  than  Sgana- 
relle, who  is  aU  good-humored  sagacity, 
and  is  full  of  sympathy  with  the  young. 
Isabelle  is  the  ward  of  Sganarelle, 
Leonor  of  Ariste.  Both  men  intend  to 
marry  their  wards,  but  Sganarelle  is  all 
for  a  policy  of  secluding  and  lecturing 
the  girl ;  Ariste  lets  Leonor  spend  money 
and  divert  herself  as  she  pleases.  Ariste 
is  one  of  the  first  raisonneurs,  an  easy, 
conversational  philosopher  of  French 
comedy.  We  have  had  many  such  think- 
ers since  from  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  and 
M.  Augier.  Isabelle  falls  in  love  with 
young   Valire,  who  shares  her  passion. 
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By  a  series  of  ingenious  devices  (as  in 
Charles  Bernard's  "Un  Homme  Se- 
rieux")  Isabelle  makes  Sganarelle  act  as 
her  emissary  to  VaUre.  The  young  pair 
go  oflf  and  are  married,  while  Leonor  mar- 
ries Ariste,  who  was  old  enough  to 
know  better,  for  he  must  have  been 
nearly  sixty.  MoUtsre  was  only  forty, 
and  it  really  seems  improbable  that  he 
should  have  chosen  to  pose  before  Ar- 
mande  as  an  easy-going,  tranquil,  indif- 
ferent Ariste.  The  play  is  excellent, 
full  of  movement  and  humorous  in- 
trigue, while  even  fogeys,  who  have  a 
tender  feeling  for  elderly  lovers,  cannot 
pity  Sganarelle.  It  was  the  first  play 
which  Moli^re  printed  of  his  own  accord, 
for  the  "Precieuses  Ridicules"  was  on 
the  point  of  being  pirated,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  publish  in  self-defence. 

His  next  play,  "Les  Facheux,"  like 
"  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  was 
written,  rehearsed,  and  put  on  the  stage 
by  Royal  command.  It  was  first  played 
(August  17, 1661)  at  the  famous  festival 
of  Vaux,  when  Louis  XIV.,  suspecting 
his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Fou- 
quet,  of  making  love  to  Louise  de  La 
VaUi^re,  determined  on  his  disgrace. 
Preluded  to  by  an  address  of  Madeleine 
Bejart,  who  arose  as  a  Nymph  out  of  a 
shell,  and  by  dances  of  Fauns  and  Bac- 
chantes, the  light  comedy  is  only  a  sketch 
of  various  kinds  of  bores.  Moliere,  in  his 
dedication  to  the  king,  says  there  are  few 
more  tedious  bores  than  iin  homme  qui 
dedie  un  livre.  But  the  king  was  really  a 
collaborator.  The  play  is  Les  Facheux, 
jMr  I.  B.  Foquelin  de  Moliere,  et  sa  Maj- 
este  Louis  XIV.,  for  the  king  suggested 
the  character  o£»the  hunter.  Louis  is  said 
to  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  the  di- 
verting little  trifle,  with  its  ballets  be- 
tween the  scenes.  Yet,  when  we  remem- 
ber the  anger  and  suspicion  which  must 
then  have  fiUed  the  royal  breast,  it 
might  well  seem  as  if  the  comedians 
themselves  had  been  Les  Facheux  of 
the  occasion.  In  the  flush  of  aU  these 
successes,  Moliere  married,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  spring  of  1662.  As  to  the 
disputed  question  of  his  wife's  birth, 
enough  has  been  said.  Unless  the  bap- 
tismal register  of  Armande  is  discov- 
ered, we  can  only  rely  on  conjectures. 
I  have  already  admitted  that  I  see  no 
reason  for  doubting  that  she  was  the 


younger  sister  of  Madeleine  B^jari  As 
to  her  conduct,  Mile.  Molidre  was  pur- 
sued, almost  from  the  day  of  her  mar- 
riage, by  the  calumnies  of  people  who 
only  struck  through  her  at  her  husband. 
In  the  literary  skirmishes  which  are 
presently  to  be  described,  Molidre  was 
declared  to  be  in  Sganarelle's  case.  The 
unknown  and  detestable  author  of  "  La 
Fameuse  Comedienne,"  credited  Mile. 
MoUere  with  lovers  for  whom,  as  it  hap- 
pens, a  satisfactory  alibi  can  be  proved. 
They  were  absent  from  the  court  and 
from  France  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  are  said  to  have  been  blighting  the 
happiness  of  Moliere.  Michelet,  in  his 
strange  history  of  France,  adopts  many 
of  these  and  other  scandals  about  Mo- 
liere at  random ;  he  wrote  history  in  the 
spirit  of  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe. 
If  we  can  believe  the  gossip  of  Grimar- 
est,  what  Moliere  had  to  complain  of  in 
his  wife  was  no  more  than  coquetry,  van- 
ity, lack  of  tenderness,  of  sympathy,  of 
love.  No  criminal  indictment  this,  but 
the  sorrow  was  nearly  enough  to  break 
that  great  and  loving  heart,  which,  ap- 
parently, had  cherished  Armande  when, 
as  Sedley  sings, 

"  Her  infant  beauty  could  beget 
Nor  pleasure,  yet,  nor  pain." 

It  is  always  foolish  to  set  our  hearts 
on  children,  for  others  may  leave  us,  but 
they  must.  The  child  grows  into  the 
woman,  and  MoHere  hoped,  perhaps,  in 
marrying  Armande,  to  keep  with  him, 
not  only  the  woman  he  loved,  but  the 
child  who  had  been  and  was  not.  The 
child  that  each  of  us  once  was,  the  chil- 
dren that  we  may  have  loved,  no  longer 
exist  in  this  world,  and  we  have  no  hope 
but  in  a  rendering,  perhaps  fanciful, 
of  a  certain  text  about  "  their  angela" 
Perhaps  to  find  them  again,  maybe, 
among  those  pleasures  which  it  has  not 
entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive. 
If  Moliere's  affection  was  of  this  kind — 
a  blending  of  old  love,  tender  and  true, 
for  the  child  of  the  troop,  with  a  man's 
passion  for  a  woman,  the  passion  of  a 
man  now  mature,  who  has  had  his  day, 
and  who  would  rest ;  and  if  Armande 
was  nothing  worse  than  a  pretty,  vain, 
feather-brained  minx  (to  use  Keats's 
words),  then  here  was  such  stuff  as  mis- 
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ery  is  made  of.  "  Call  no  man  unhap- 
py until  he  is  married,"  says  the  sage  : 
after  his  marriage  we  may  probably  call 
Moliere  unhappy,  and  yet  we  need  not 
believe  the  libels  on  his  wife.     Accord- 


Thle-page  of  the  Works  of  Moliere,  Edition  of  1666,  Vol.  I. 
(The  figure  on  the  left  of  the  design  is  "  Mascarille.") 

ing  to  Grimarest,  who  perhaps  is  only 
making  a  speech  for  his  hero  in  the 
manner  of  Livy,  Moliere  said:  "She  is 
fifty  times  more  reasonable  than  I  am  ; 
she  only  wants  to  enjoy  life,  and  she  is 
so  confident  in  her  innocence  that  she 
disdains  all  the  precautions  which  I  sug- 
gest. .  .  .  But  she  is  pitiless  and 
leaves  me  in  my  pain,"  the  pain  of  Don 
Garcie  de  Navarre.  Moliere  is  thought 
to  have  described  his  vsdfe  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Celim^ne  in  the  "  Misanthrope  : " 

"  Elle  a  I'art  de  me  plaire. 
J'ai  beau  voir  ses  d6faut8,  et  j'ai  beau  Ten 

blamer, 
En  d^pit  qa'on  en  ait,  elle  se  fait  aimer." 

Again,  Cleonte  is  believed  to  draw  her 
portrait  in  "Le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
nomme :"  "  Her  eyes  are  small,  it  is  true, 


but  they  have  more  fire,  more  brilliance, 
more  softness  than  any  others  in  the 
world,"  while  her  mouth,  though  large, 
"is  the  most  amorous,  the  most  attrac- 
tive, and  her  conversation  is  charming  ; 
while,  if  she  be  capricious,  '  tout  sied 
bien  aux  belles,  on  souffre  tout  des 
beUes.'" 

This  is  a  lover's  description,  but  there 
is  really  great  eloquence  and  charm  in 
the  tiny  portrait  of  Mile.  Moliere,  the 
frontispiece  of  the  rare  edition  of  1666. 
She  was  certainly  admired  in  court  and 
city,  both  as  a  beauty  and  as  an  ac- 
tress.* According  to  M.  Mesnard,  the 
new  actress  did  not  create  the  part  of 
Agnes  in  Moliere's  next  play,  "  L'ficole 
des  Femmes."  The  frontispiece  to  the 
first  edition  of  the  piece  is  usually  said 
to  represent  Moliere,  as  Arnolphe,  lec- 
turing Agn^s,  his  idiotically  innocent 
ward.  Armande,  however,  had  no  part 
in  this  comedy  as  originally  performed 
(December  26,  1662).  "L'Ecole  des 
Femmes "  was  a  point  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  career  of  Moliere.  It  was 
so  successful  that  the  critics  attacked  it 
(as  they  usually  do  when  any  work  suc- 
ceeds) in  the  names,  at  once,  of  moral- 
ity, of  grammar,  of  decency,  and  of  re- 
ligion. If  we  w^ere  aU  as  grammatical, 
moral,  delicate  and  pious  as  many  re- 
viewers can  be  on  occasion,  the  millen- 
nium would  have  begun. 

A  number  of  literary  gentlemen,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  opportunity, 
wrote  themselves  down  asses — envious, 
malignant,  incompetent  asses — in  letters 
so  large  and  ink  so  durable  that  their 
names  still  survive.  Had  they  but 
acquiesced  in  the  almost  universal 
praise  of  "L'^ficole  des  Femmes,"  they 
would  now  be  forgotten  and  unknown. 
But  they  live  with  a  crepuscular  life — 
shadows  in  the  glory  of  Moliere. 

"  L';£cole  des  Femmes  "  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a  whole  literary  and  social  cam- 
paign, of  which  it  is  difiicult,  in  brief 
space,  to  give  a  clear  account.  The  relig- 
ious— like  the  now  converted  rake,  Conti 
— were  shocked  hy  Amolphe's  sermon  to 
his  wife,  and  by  his  burlesque  description 
of  future  punishment.  This  is  the  first 
sign  of  what  was  then  called  Libertin- 
ism, or  Free  Thinking  in  Moli6re.     The 

•  The  portraits  published  by  Soleirol  and  by  M.  Arsene 
Ilonssaye  seem  to  do  Ib  nowise  authentic. 
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"'Pr6cieu8es  "  were  offended  by  passages 
which  they  called  "improper,"  for  at 
that  time  the  French  comedy  was  very 
demure,  and  English  adapters,  like  Dry- 
den,  had  to  add  coarse  jests  to  what 
they  stole  from  France.  To  these  and 
other  criticisms,  Moli6re  replied  in  his 
"  Critique  de  L'ficole  des  Femmes  "  ( Jime 
1,  1663).  The  play  is  a  mere  conversa- 
tion on  the  former  piece  between  ladies, 
a  Marquis,  and  Lysidas,  a  poet,  a  jealous 
poet,  supposed  to  be  Boursault,  who 
later  wrote  a  counterpiece,  "Le  Portrait 
du  Peintre,"  to  which  Moli^re  retorted 
by  "  L'Impromptu  de  Versailles."  Lysi- 
das, like  the  venerable  archdeacon  Far- 
rar,  says,  "  Ce  n'est  pas  ma  coutume  de 
rien  blamer,"  but  he  finds  Molifere's  suc- 
cess to  be  "a  shame  to  France."  Bour- 
sault or  Lysidas  had  an  ally,  De  Vise, 
who  wrote  a  piece  called  "Zelinde," 
which,  less  fortunate  than  Boursault's, 
never  was  acted.  Moli5re  went  to  see 
•'  The  Great  Comedians  "  of  the  Hotel 
Bourgogne  act  the  piece  in  which  he  was 
ridiculed.  He  repUed,  possibly  to  the 
reports  of  Boursault's  intention  which 
had  reached  him,  possibly  to  the  actual 
attack  (the  dates  are  confused)  by 
"  L'Impromptu."  In  this  ingenious  and 
diverting  piece,  he  and  his  company 
appear  in  their  proper  persons,  and  he 
exclaims : 

"  Ah !  les  etranges  animaux  a  con- 
duire  que  les  comediens."  The  king  is 
coming  in  two  hours,  they  are  to  re- 
hearse a  play  ;  they  do  not  know  their 
parts  ;  they  begin  to  chatter  at  random, 
Moliere  talks  of  caricaturing  the  style 
of  "The  Great  Comedians,"  his  rivals. 
He  banters  the  huge  bulk  of  Montfleury, 
the  "  demoniac  "  tone  of  his  elocution. 
Unlike  a  great  English  actress  of  the 
last  generation,  he  pronounces  in  favor 
of  a  natural  delivery,  of  speaking  the 
words  "  le  plus  naturellement  qu'il  lui 
aurait  ete  possible."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lady  to  whom  I  refer  speaks  of 
"that  nerveless  and  colorless  thing 
called  'natural  acting.'"  For  one  I 
venture  to  be  strong  in  the  opinion  of 
Moliere  He  runs  on,  laughing  at  his 
rivals — laughing  at  the  marquises,  who 
are  now  the  "  common  butt  of  the  stage." 
This  was  more  than  a  himdred  years 
before  the  Revolution,  The  monarchy 
had  degraded  the  nobles;    the  people 


were  to  destroy  them.  Moli6re  then 
gives  his  troop  good  adyice,  paying  La 
Grange  the  compliment  of  saving, 
"  Pour  vouB,  je  n'ai  rien  ii  vous  dire. " 
He  defends  himself  against  the  danger- 
ous charge  of  attacking  individuals,  for 
he  had  actually  been  assaulted,  it  seems, 
by  an  angry  noble.  He  then  touches 
on  Boursault's  comedy,  and  on  the  gen- 
eral conspiring  of  ail  authors  against 
himself,  "from  the  cedar"  (Comeille?) 
"to  the  hyssop"  (Boursault).  Still  he 
had  Boileau  and  La  Fontaine  on  his 
side — "  great  allies."  He  gives  his  ene- 
mies leave  to  attack  his  works,  his 
words,  his  person,  his  manner,  but  there 
are  points  on  which  an  attack  will  be 
unfair — meaning,  probably,  his  reUgion, 
his  domestic  afiairs,  and  his  honor,  in 
not  assailing  private  persons. 

Moli^re's     estrangement    from    Cor- 


THIa-page  of  Vol.  II.,  same  edition. 

(The  flgare  on  the  left  is  Bnpposed  to  be  Amumde  B6- 
jart,  in  the  role  ot  '*  Agnes.") 

neille,  whose  old  age  may  have  been  jeal- 
ous, did  not  last  long.  They  became 
collaborators.     The  smaller  rivals  went 
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on  with  their  tedious  campaign,  but  the 
king  now  as  ever  was  on  Moliere's  side, 
and  gave  him  a  pension.  Nor  would 
Louis  listen  to  Slontfleury,  when  he 
tried  to  urge  against  Moliere  the  base 
charges  of  which  at  least  enough  has 
been  already  said.  The  other  angry 
authors  rejected  Moliere's  warning,  and 
in  such  pieces  as  "La  Vengeance  des 
Marquis,"  taunted  him  with  the  alleged 
infidelity  of  his  wife. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  linger  over  the 
fortunes  of  all  Moliere's  later  plays. 
Some  were  purely  farcical,  as  "  Le  Ma- 
nage Force,"  some  were  mixed  with 
courtly  spectacle,  as  "La  Princesse 
d'Elide  ; "  some  were  masterpieces,  and 
his  greatest  glory,  such  as  "Tartuffe," 
"Le  Festin  de  Pierre,"  and  " Le  Misan- 
thrope." "  Tartuffe,"  or  rather  three 
acts  of  that  then  unfinished  work,  was 
first  acted  in  May,  1664,  at  the  fetes  of 
Versailles.  Doubtless,  this  satire  on  hy- 
pocrisy was  suggested  by  the  hypocriti- 
cal attacks  on  himself.  Others,  like  Sorel 
and  Scaron,  had  assailed  hypocrisy  be- 
fore, but  none  with  the  boldness  of  Mo- 
liere. Those  who  saw  the  half-finished 
piece,  like  Loret,  the  author  of  a  rhyming 
gazette,  thought  it  prudent  to  be  silent. 
Clouds  were  gathering,  the  bigots  were 
mustering — how  the  king  would  decide 
was  uncertain. 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Perefixe, 
implored  the  king  to  stop  the  piece. 
The  king  assented,  but  Moliere  followed 
him  to  Fontainebleau,  and  implored  him 
to  alter  his  mind  about  "  L'Hypocrite," 
as  "  Tartuffe  "  was  then  styled.  Nothing 
was  gained,  but  when  the  Papal  legate 
was  at  Fontainebleau  (July  21-28),  Mo- 
liere obtained  leave  to  act  "Tartuffe" 
before  that  pontifical  representative. 
Soon  after  a  furious  cure  demanded  that 
Moliere  should  be  burned  at  the  stake. 
"  Tartuffe  "  was  frequently  read  by  Mo- 
liere, among  the  great,  and,  on  Septem- 
ber 25th,  three  acts  were  played  before 
the  great  Conde  atVillers-Cotterets,  and 
again,  complete  at  Raincy,  in  presence  of 
the  Princesse  Palatine.  Recent  evidence 
makes  it  probable  that  the  play  now 
complete  did  not  stand  as  we  read  it  at 
present,  that  Moliere  had  to  re-write 
many  passages.  But  the  piece  was  not 
licensed  for  the  public  stage,  as  it  were, 
till  1667.     In  1665  Moliere  produced  his 


version  of  the  Don  Juan  legend,  "  Le 
Festin  de  Pierre."  Now,  this  piece  is 
really  much  more  audacious  than  the 
"  Tartuffe  "  as  it  stands.  Moliere  makes 
Don  Juan  an  atheist,  puts  the  ordinary 
and  the  stoical  arguments  in  favor  of  re- 
Hgion  into  the  mouth  of  a  clownish 
valet,  hits  hypocrisy  as  hard  as  in  "  Tar- 
tuffe," and  makes  the  purgatorial  flames 
sufficiently  ridiculous  ;  for  the  valet  runs 
to  the  edge  of  the  abyss,  and  clamors 
for  his  wages.  Some  passages,  such  as 
the  scene  with  the  beggar,  to  whom 
Don  Juan  refuses  alms  in  the  name  of 
God,  while  he  gives  them  in  the  name 
of  humanity,  were  excised  from  the  El- 
zevir edition  published  after  the  poet's 
death.  MoHere  was  attacked,  and  no 
wonder,  by  a  pamphleteer,  who  said 
that  "  he  makes  the  divine  majesty  the 
butt  of  a  valet  and  his  master — of  an 
atheist  who  mocks  at  heaven,  and  of  a 
valet,  more  impious  than  his  master, 
who  makes  others  laugh."  The  actual 
beliefs  of  Moliere  are  unknown.  M. 
Mesnard  thinks  that  he  agreed  with  the 
apologetics  of  the  valet ;  that  he  said,  as 
it  were,  "  even  a  fool  can  see  the  argu- 
ments for  religion  which  must  also  suf- 
fice the  wise."  But  it  was  a  very  peril- 
ous way  of  displaying  his  orthodoxy. 
The  piece  was  dropped  in  Mohere's  life- 
time, if  not  suppressed.  It  is  a  won- 
derful mixture  of  mockery  and  romance ; 
perhaps  the  most  astonishing  proof  of 
the  range  of  Moliere's  genius.  Here  he 
approaches  nearer  to  poetry,  as  we  find 
it  in  Shakespeare,  than  in  any  of  his 
other  works.  Here,  alone,  Moliere  is,  as 
one  may  say,  seriously  and  not  gro- 
tesquely fantastic ;  here  is  a  forerunner 
of  Byron  and  of  "Faust."  The  Spanish 
legend  of  the  libertine  has  passed  out 
of  the  hands  and  the  age  of  the  faithful 
into  those  of  the  contemplateur,  of  I'in- 
diff event,  as  Pascal  would  have  said  ;  of 
the  man  whose  mind  is  in  a  balance 
about  religion,  and  who  finds  in  this 
mediaeval  religious  myth  the  elements 
of  doubt,  of  melancholy,  of  humor,  al- 
most of  despair.  We  never  meet  Mo- 
Here  again  in  this  mood. 

The  piece,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not 
allowed  to  nin  long,  though  the  re- 
ceipts while  it  did  run  were  very  large. 
It  was  never  acted  again  in  Moliere's 
life,  and  was  mutilated  when  it  appeared 
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in  his  posthumous  worka  A  versified 
rendering  of  it  by  Thomas  Corneille 
was  played  by  Moliere's  troop  after  his 
death. 

Whoever  was  scandaHzed,  Louis  XIV. 
was  not.  The  days  when  he  should  say 
"  there  is  no  pleasure  in  them,"  had  not 
yet  come — the  days  of  devotion,  and  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  The  king  asked 
Monsieur  to  let  the  troop  be  called  by 
his  name,  and  gave  them,  as  we  saw,  a 
pension.  Molicre's  next  play,  "  L' Amour 
Medecin,"  shows  him  for  the  first  time  as 
the  satirist  of  physicians.  His  own 
health,  and  their  helpless  efforts  to  estab- 
lish it,  made  him  understand  doctors  as 
well  as  his  wife  taught  him  to  understand 
jealousy.  Moliere  had  a  serious  illness 
while  "  L' Amour  Medecin  "  was  running  ; 
from  this  time  (February  21,  1666)  till 
his  death,  six  years  later,  his  health  was 
always  precarious.  He  remained,  like 
Sganarelle's  master,  Don  Juan,  impie  en 
medecine.  The  doctors  of  that  age  with 
their  prescriptions  of  gold  and  mummy 
dust,  their  copious  bleeding,  and  the 
instruments  with  which  they  pursued 
M.  de  Pourceaugnac,  made  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  be  orthodox  in  medicine  than 
in  religion.  The  poet  recovered  for  the 
time  from  doctors  and  disease.  In  June, 
1666,  he  produced  "Le  Misanthrope," 
which  all  the  world  confesses  to  be  a 
masterpiece,  and  all  the  world  judges 
differently.  Is  Alceste  tragic  or  comic, 
"  more  diverting  than  he  intends  to  be," 
or  more  serious  than  the  age  conceived 
him  ?  To  my  own  mind,  he  was  meant  to 
reflect  a  mood  of  Moliere's  which  was  se- 
rious enough :  the  mood  of  chagrin,  of 
weariness  of  human  nature,  the  desire 
for  escape  to  some  "undiscovered  isle 
in  far-off  seas."  Man  delights  him  not, 
nor  woman  either,  except,  by  the  at- 
traction of  contrasts,  the  unattainable, 
gay  Celim^ne.  The  mood  is  as  that  of 
Kousseau,  or  of  Obermann,  but  it  is  a 
moment  in  the  experience  of  a  far 
stronger  nature.  Thus,  earnest  as  Mo- 
liere may  be  in  this  disposition,  he  sees 
its  impossibility,  its  essential  inhuman- 
ity, its  essential  absurdity,  and,  with 
delicate  humor,  he  laughs  at  his  momen- 
tary self,  at  the  man  in  green  ribbon,  at 
Alceste.  He  is  a  comic  character  for 
the  stage  and  the  pit,  a  tragic  character 
in  his  creator's  private  thought.     He  is 


aware  of  the  vanity  of  his  own  melan- 
choly, and  lightly  mocks  it,  for  to  act 
thus  is  of  the  very  essence  of  humor. 
"  Mis,  parterre,"  "  LAngh  away,  pit,"  he 
exclaims,  like  the  angry  marqms  at  the 
performance  of  "  L'Ecole  des  Femmes," 
but  he  knows  that  it  is  not  whoUy  a 
laughing  matter. 

The  charming  scenes  in  C'Mmene's 
salon  are  the  originals  of  much  that  is 
good  in  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  and 
Oronte  is  the  deathless  type  of  the 
minor  poet.  Mohere  never  fails  with 
his  caricatures  of  literary  folly  ;  Vadius 
and  Trissotin  in  the  "Femmes  Savantes " 
are  equals  of  Oronte,  who,  again,  may 
have  suggested  the  poetical  essays  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Backbite.  The  "Misan- 
thrope "  was  no  great  success  with  play- 
goers. They  were  not  Ibsenites  then. 
They  went  to  the  play  to  be  amused, 
not  to  hear  "  an  indictment  of  society." 
Probably  Alceste' s  indictment  bored  or 
puzzled  them  more  than  Oronte  and 
Gelimlne  amused  them — worthy  people, 
they  looked  not  forward  to  an  author 
who  would  be  all  Alceste,  only  vrithout 
Alceste's  humor,  and  who  could  no  more 
create  Oronte  than  he  could  create  the 
Cassandra  of  .^Eschylus.  People  tried 
to  please  Racine  by  telling  him  that 
the  "  Misanthrope  "  was  a  failure.  The 
younger  poet  was  at  this  time  on  ill 
terms  with  Moliere,  to  whom  he  had  be- 
haved shabbily  about  a  play.  But  he 
was  not  so  spiteful  as  to  believe  the  re- 
port he  heard.  "  It  is  not  possible  that 
Moliere  should  have  written  a  bad  piece," 
he  replied  ;  "  go  back  and  see  it  again." 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Racine's  very 
dishonorable  conduct,  and  that  domestic 
troubles,  which  were  now  serious,  and 
his  own  illness,  may  have  brought  Mo- 
liere to  a  condition  in  which  Alceste's 
temper  seemed  not  much  exaggerated. 
But  he  spurred  his  flagging  spirits,  and, 
as  usual,  when  a  serious  masterpiece 
did  not  please,  he  gave  a  new  farce,  the 
"Medecin  malgre  Lui."  (August  6, 
1666.)  He  then  contributed  "  Le  Sici- 
lien "  to  some  Royal  gaieties,  and  was 
about  to  produce  "Tartuffe"  at  last. 
But  the  president  of  the  parlement 
forbade  it,  and  Moliere  had  to  send  La 
Grange  and  another  actor  to  petition 
the  king,  then  besieging  Lille.  But 
other  interruptions  from  the  archbish- 
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op  of  Paris  occurred.  Moli^re,  in  Au- 
gust, 1667,  retired,  ill  and  dispirited,  to 
Auteuil,  where  he  was  visited  by  Boi- 
leau  and  La  Fontaine.  Now  occurred 
the  celebrated  supper,  after  which  all 
but  Moliere  were   in  the  Wertherian 
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stage  of  drink,  and  wished  to  solve 
"  the  Great  Enigma." 

Early  in  January,  1668,  the  King  had 
returned  and  saw  the  new  play  of  "  Am- 
phitryon," based  on  Plautus.  Michelet 
pretends  that  this  was  a  comic  excuse 
for  the  King's  amours.  Michelet  is 
often  too  ingenious.  M.  Mesnard  shows 
that  dates  disprove  the  historian's  hy- 
pothesis, and  that  the  hel  emploi  of  Mer- 
cury was  not  his. 

The  same  year  saw  the  delightful 
"George  Dandin"  and  the  severe 
"  Avare,"more  admired  by  Boileau  than 
by  the  skittish  public.  Molit-re  lost  his 
father,  whom  he  may  not  have  mourned 
very  deeply,  but  whose  debts  he  dis- 
charged.     At  last,  in  February,   1669, 


"  Tartuffe  "  was  licensed,  and  had,  after 
so  much  talk  and  such  long  waiting,  an 
enormous  public  success.  This  is  the 
most  famous,  perhaps  the  most  classi- 
cal, piece  of  Moliere.  As  it  stands,  espe- 
cially in  its  conclusion,  we  may  see  traces 
of  change  and  indecision.  Our  "Tar- 
tuffe "  must  be  a  thing  of  compromises. 
For  a  kind  of  tragic  force,  for  an  emi- 
nent example  of  a  villain,  for  studies  of 
ordinary  folly  in  Orgon,  of  a  gay  sou- 
hrette  in  Dorine,  of  a  stately  and  hon- 
orable, yet  astute,  woman  of  the  world 
in  Elmire,  the  play  is  "of  the  centre," 
is  Moliere's  work  at  Moliere's  best  and 
most  earnest.  There  have  been  inter- 
minable discussions  both  over  "Tar- 
tuffe's  "  social  position  (which  is  proba- 
bly a  compromise)  and  over  his  psycho- 
logical condition.  Is  he  a  hypocrite 
who  has  deceived  himself?  Probably 
he  is  :  most  eminent  hypocrites,  in  poli- 
tics as  in  religion,  enjoy  the  happy  fac- 
ulty of  taking  in  themselves. 

The  last  years  of  Moliere  were  especi- 
ally fertile,  despite  a  harassing  quarrel 
in  which  Lulli,  the  composer,  and  his 
old  ally,  became  his  enemy  and  sup- 
planter.  He  produced  the  "Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,"  "Pourceaugnac,"  "  La 
Comtesse  d'Escarbagnas,"  "Psyche," 
"Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,"  "Les 
Femmes  Savantes."  But  the  shadows 
gathered  round  him.  Madeleine  Be j  art 
died.  His  son  died.  His  own  health 
turned  from  bad  to  worse.  Boileau  in 
vain  persuaded  him  to  spare  himself. 
He  must  think  of  his  company  first, 
he  said,  and  of  the  stage  people  who 
depended  on  him  for  their  bread.  His 
last  piece  was  written  ;  in  his  own  un- 
availing sufferings  at  the  hands  of  ph}'- 
sicians  he  found  the  material  for  his 
"Malade  Imaginaire."  "How  much  a 
man  suffers  ere  he  dies,"  he  said,  be- 
fore the  fourth  representation  of  that 
comedy.  It  was  on  February  17,  1673, 
that  he  made  this  remark,  reported, 
probably  by  Baron,  the  actor,  to  Grima- 
rest.  After  the  play  he  coughed,  broke 
a  blood-vessel,  and  died  in  less  than  an 
hour.  No  priest  received  his  confession, 
though  his  wife  sent  messengers  to  find 
a  priest.  Two  sisters  in  religion  were 
at  his  death-bed. 

"  Woe  unto  you  who  laugh,  for  ye 
shall  weep,"  said  Bossuet,  later,  speak- 
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ing  of  Moli^re's  death.  The  Church  had 
not  forgiven  "  Tartuffe"  and  "  Le  Festin 
de  Pierre."  The  cure  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Eustache  refused  him  burial.  Mile. 
Moliere  appealed  to  the  archbishop  of 
Paris  ;  while  he  deliberated,  she  went  to 
ask  grace  of  the  king.  The  king  sent  her 
back  to  the  archbishop.  Finally,  leave 
was  obtained  for  a  funeral  by  night. 
The  exact  spot  of  the  tomb  is  unknown, 
and  when  the  Revolution  moved  certain 
mortal  remains  to  the  Pantheon,  they 
probably  were  not  those  of  Moliere. 

We  have  hurried  through  the  main 
events  which  are  certain  in  a  life  full  of 
obscurity.  We  have  neglected  apocry- 
phal anecdotes,  which  abound,  and  are 
content  with  the  large  outlines  of  a  good 
and  noble  man's  existence.  Whatever 
has  been  said  of  Moliere  invidiously  and 
ignorantly,  no  man  has  disparaged  his 
charity,  his  generosity,  his  kindness,  and 
unselfishness.  He  bore  no  rancor,  he 
neither  fawned  nor  flattered  in  an  age 
of  flattery  ;  he  was  beloved  by  his  com- 
pany ;  he  gave,  as  Baron,  his  friend  and 
pupil,  shows,  an  example  of  the  most 
hearty  benevolence.  There  is  some- 
thing in  Moliere  which,  to  English 
readers,  is  unusually  attractive  and  sym- 
pathetic. With  all  the  wit  of  his  own 
nation,  he  had  a  humor  and  a  manly 
melancholy  which  we  please  ourselves  by 
thinking  more  notable  in  our  own  great- 
est writers — in  Shakespeare  and  Thack- 
eray and  Scott — than  in  the  poets  of 
France.  No  man  with  so  great  and  ten- 
der a  heart  could  find  in  life  much  hap- 
piness.    But  how  much  he  has  added  to 


ours !  what  a  brave  and  generous  wisdom 
is  his !  what  fortitude  is  in  his  laughter. 
The  comedy  of  manners  finds  in  Moliere 
her  chief.  We  have  lost  Menander,  but 
if  in  Terence 

"  the  excellent 
Adjusted  folds  betray 
The  way  Meuander  went," 

then  not  even  the  Greek  was  the  master 
— probably  he  was  not  even  the  rival  of 
Moliere.  It  is  ill  work,  measuring  and 
weighing  great  men  together  as  if  they 
were  boys  competing  for  a  prize.  I 
have  been  accused  of  provincial  patri- 
otism, by  a  French  critic,  for  speaking 
of  Shakespeare  as  if  he  were  Molifere's 
superior.  Yet  we  cannot  but  admit, 
surely,  that  the  range  of  Shakespeare  is 
far  wider,  and  deeper,  and  higher  ;  that 
he  treads  where  Moliere  never  ventured  ; 
that  he,  like  Virgil,  is  master  of  a  style 
truly  magical,  and  unanalyzable,  and 
incomparable.  To  say  so  much  is  not 
to  speak  as  a  bigoted  Briton.  But,  if 
Shakespeare  passes  where  Moliere  never 
risks  himself,  on  the  other  hand  Moliere 
goes  with  a  sure  foot  where  Shakespeare 
seldom  comes  ;  in  the  world  of  a  civil- 
ized, witty,  and  courtly  modem  society, 
Celim^ne  is  not  so  dear  to  us  as  Rosalind 
or  Beatrice,  but  Gelimhne's  society  is 
nearer  to  us  than  the  court  of  Messina, 
or  the  Forest  of  Arden,  and  her  wit  is 
not,  like  that  of  Beatrice,  too  often  a 
broad,  barbaric  waggery.  We  cannot  de- 
throne Shakespeare,  but  if  Shakespeare 
has  an  assessor,  his  companion  is  Mo- 
liere. 


Arms  adopted  by  Moliere. 


IN  CAMP. 
By  Charles  F.  Lummis. 


Skyward  Pine,  that  saw  it  all, 

WMsper  never  what  thou  knowest ! 
Many,  many  things  befall 
When  the  coaxing  moon  is  tall 

Through  the  tender  shade  thou  throw- 
est. 

Blame  not  me,  O  Pine,  too  soon  ! 

I — ye  all  beguiled  me  to  it ! 
Had  it  not  been  night  and  June, 
With  the  pine-breath  and  the  moon, 

I  had  ne'er  been  bold  to  do  it. 


Ah,  her  forehead  was  so  white 

Where  that  soft  ray  came  and  kissed 
her ; 
Where  the  happy  heaven's  light 
Lingered  wdth  her  as  of  right — 
As  of  sister  with  a  sister ! 

All  our  little  camp  asleep  ; 

Only  I  at  midnight  waking — 
Waking  to  the  moon — to  creep, 
Kiss  her  silent  brow — and  keep 

Lips  aye  holier  for  that   slaking. 


She,  O  Pine,  will  never  know — 

Never  blush  amid  her  laughter. 
She  is  nothing  poorer  so, 
I  so  rich — as  who  shall  go 
Dreaming  it  forever  after! 


BOYS'   CLUBS. 

By  Evert  Jansen  Wendell. 


NYONE  who  has 
been  down  to  the 
tenement-house  dis- 
tricts on  either  side 
of  our  city  of  New 
York,  knows  how 
overrun  they  are 
with  boys  of  all  de- 
scriptions, races, 
and  sizes.  Every 
doorway  pours  forth 
its  little  quota,  and 
it  is  sometimes  with 
difficulty  that  one  can  thread  one's  way 
through  the  crowds  that  literally  swarm 
about  the  sidewalks.  Some  are  playing 
quietly ;  some  are  fighting ;  some  are 
"  passing "  ball  when  the  policeman  on 
the  beat  is  not  in  sight ;  and  others  are 
gathered  in  little  groups  smoking  cigar- 
ettes, pitching  pennies,  or  hatching  some 
scheme  for  fun  when  night  comes. 

Night  is  the  great  time !  In  the  morn- 
ing many  of  them  are  at  school,  and  the 
streets  are  comparatively  deserted ;  but 


in  the  afternoon,  when  the  schools  let 
out,  the  children,  with  all  the  pent-up 
energy  produced  by  six  hours  of  repres- 
sion, descend  upon  them  and  make  them 
resound,  only  taking  time  to  rush  in  for 
a  few  moments  at  supper -time,  and 
then  out  again,  to  remain  as  late  as 
is  consistent  with  escaping  a  spanking 
when  they  finally  come  in  for  the  night. 
It  is  not  strange  that  they  seek  the 
streets  when  one  reaHzes  that  the  homes 
of  many  of  them  consist  only  of  one  or 
two  small  rooms  in  a  tenement-house, 
which  have  to  serve  as  parlor,  bedroom, 
and  kitchen,  for  father,  mother,  and  all 
the  children — and  families  are  not  apt 
to  be  small  in  the  tenement-house  dis- 
trict. A  few  of  the  more  sober-minded 
stay  in  at  night  to  prepare  their  lessons 
for  the  next  day,  or  to  help  the  mother 
care  for  the  smaller  children,  or  wash 
the  dishes  ;  but  often  they  would  only 
be  in  the  way,  and  it  is  more  convenient 
for  the  mother  to  have  them  oflf  some- 
where, amusing  themselves,  than  under 
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her  feet,  as  she  sets  the  little  home  to 
rights,  and  the  father  wants  a  quiet  rest 
after  his  hard  day's  work ;  so  the  greater 
part  of  the  children  naturally  seek  the 
streets  at  night — good  and  bad  alike — 
and  strong  must  the  character  be  that 
can  long  remain  untarnished  in  the 
midst  of  all  that  goes  on  there. 

Many  of  them  are  children  with  in- 
stincts as  pure  and  high-minded  as 
your  own,  if  only  they  could  be  rightly 
trained;  children  of  honest  and  hard- 
working parents  whose  influence  on 
them  during  the  short  time  that  their 
daily  labor  permits  them  to  be  together 
is  all  that  need  be  asked.  But  these  chil- 
dren, from  force  of  circumstances,  have 
to  play  side  by  side  with  children  low  in 
mind  and  expression,  unwashed,  whose 
home  influences  are  of  the  worst,  and 
who  drink,  smoke,  chew,  swear,  or  steal, 
when  they  are  not  in  the  gallery  of  some 
cheap  theatre,  in  one  of  the  many  small 
gambling-dens  in  the  rear  of  an  inno- 
cent-looking candy  or  grocery  store,  or 
"scrapping"  in  some  dark  comer  far 
enough  removed  from  the  glare  of  the 
saloons  to  render  their  movements  in- 
distinct. All  about,  too,  are  groups  of 
older  boys  just  approaching  manhood, 
or  its  age,  loafing  about  the  comers,  go- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  pool-rooms,  teUing 
low  stories,  and  making  careless  remarks 
to  the  women  who  pass  by ;  while  the  not 
unusual  spectacle  of  the  men,  and  some- 
times women,  rolling  home  from  the 
grog-shops,  completes  a  picture  which 
makes  it  patent  that  if  these  boys  are  to 
have  a  fair  chance  to  develop  good, 
wholesome  characters,  some  other  alter- 
native must  be  offered  to  them  for  the 
passing  of  their  evenings. 

Something  must  be  provided  which 
wiU  attract  them  from  the  dirt  and 
crime  of  the  streets  to  places  where 
they  will,  instead,  be  surrounded  by 
simple  cleanliness  and  good  breeding  ; 
where  a  cordial  welcome  wUl  take  the 
place  of  the  rough  greetings  of  their 
street  companions,  and  where  they  will 
have  every  opportunity  to  pass  an  even- 
ing of  innocent  enjoyment,  restrained 
only  by  having  to  consider  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  the  other  boys  about 
them. 

It  is  from  force  of  circumstances  that 
many  a  small  boy  has  found  himself  in 


court  on  a  charge  of  theft,  unmanage- 
able conduct,  or  vagrancy — the  three 
great  heads  under  which  our  juvenile 
dehnquents  are  arraigned  !  Many  a  boy 
has  been  taught  to  steal  by  an  older 
companion  of  the  streets,  who  draws  a 
wily  picture  of  how  easy  it  will  be  for 
him  to  tap  a  till  or  snatch  from  the 
front  of  a  store  the  coat  or  pair  of  shoes 
he  can  exchange  at  the  pawnshop  for 
the  pennies  he  gets  so  few  of  at  home ; 
who  shares  the  pennies,  if  the  plan  prove 
a  success,  and  who  leaves  him  to  his  fate 
if  he  is  caught.  Many  a  boy  has  become 
unmanageable  at  home  because  he  has 
had  so  httle  home  influence,  and  be- 
cause on  the  street  he  has  been  contin- 
ually surroimded  by  boys  whose  disre- 
gard for  home  resti-aint,  and  contempt 
for  those  who  are  bound  by  it,  are  very 
infectious  when  no  one  is  by  to  say  a 
word  on  the  other  side.  Many  a  boy 
has  been  found  sleeping  in  a  box  or  a 
wagon  because  he  has  been  beguiled  by 
flaring  advertisements  to  go  with  "  the 
rest  of  the  f eUers  "  into  the  top  gallery 
of  a  cheap  theatre,  and  has  emerged 
again,  after  having  had  his  curiosity  im- 
properly satisfied,  at  so  late  an  hour 
that  he  honestly  feared  to  go  to  the 
home  he  ought  to  have  gone  to  two  or 
three  hours  earlier,  and  face  his  angry 
father — and  in  each  case  the  trouble  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  influences  of 
the  street,  with  no  one  by  to  counter- 
act them  or  to  offer  any  proper  alterna- 
tive in  place  of  their  attractions. 

Dirt  and  crime  go  hand  in  hand  ;  and 
if  you  can  teach  a  boy  that  cleanliness 
of  body  and  courtesy  of  manner  are 
preferable  to  unwashed  hands  and  sur- 
liness of  speech,  you  will  have  helped 
him  forward  further  than  you  know  on 
his  road  to  respectable  manhood. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1878  that  the 
small  boys  about  Tompkins  Square, 
having  exhausted  the  ordinary  methods 
of  street  enjoyment,  began  to  amuse 
themselves  by  throwing  stones  through 
the  windows  of  the  Wilson  Mission  at 
No.  125  St.  Mark's  Place,  and  by  jeer- 
ing at  the  various  people  connected 
vnth  it  as  they  passed  in  and  out  of 
the  building.  These  customs  proving  in 
time  both  expensive  and  annoying  to 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  connected 
vnth  the  mission,  and  complaints  to  the 
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Police  Department  only  resulting  in  a 
temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  when- 
ever the  lynx-eyed  policeman  on  the 
beat  appeared,  and  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  sight,  one  of  the  ladies  deter- 
mined to  try  the  soothing  effects  of  coals 
of  fire,  poured  metaphorically  upon  the 
heads  of  the  offending  boys.  So  one 
evening  she  answered  an  especially  irri- 
tating volley  of  stones  by  appearing  on 
the  door-steps,  and  taking  advantage  of 
a  momentary  lull  in  the  cat-calls  which 
her  appearance  had  excited,  asked  the 
boys  if  they  would  not  come  in  and 
have  some  coffee  and  cakes.  Visions  of 
"cops"  with  big  clubs  behind  the  door 
naturally  occurred  to  the  minds  of  the 
prospective  guests  ;  but  when  a  few  of 
the  more  venturesome  had  sidled  in, 
and  no  attacks,  apparently,  had  been 
made  on  them,  the  others  took  courage 
and  followed  them,  to  find  themselves 
quietly  welcomed  to  the  simple  repast 
which  the  lady  had  plenteously  pro- 
vided as  the  most  practical  form  in 
which  to  administer  her  coals  of  fire. 
Everyone  had  as  much  as  he  wanted,  no 
reference  was  made  to  the  cause  of  the 
broken  glass,  and  each  boy  was  treated 
with  a  kindness  and  courtesy  quite  un- 
expected, in  view  of  the  fact  that  within 
a  few  moments  he  had  been  engaged  in 
smashing  his  hostess's  windows.  When 
the  supper  had  all  been  absorbed,  the 
boys  were  sent  forth  with  a  pleasant 
good-night  to  ruminate  on  their  even- 
ing's experiences,  and  to  decide  which 
part  of  the  evening  had  been  the  more 
enjoyable — defacing  the  exterior  of  the 
mission  building,  or  being  treated  with 
kindness  and  courtesy  within  its  walls  ; 
and  their  decision  soon  became  appar- 
ent, for  not  only  did  the  annoyances 
cease,  but  the  boys  were  soon  back 
again,  not  for  coffee  and  cakes,  but  to 
ask  if  they  could  not  come  in  and  play 
games — though  there  was  little  in  the 
room  but  an  atmosphere  of  kindness  and 
good-breeding. 

Then  more  boys  came  and  were  wel- 
comed, interested  friends  sent  down 
chairs  and  tables  and  games,  a  board  of 
managers  was  instituted,  and  so  the 
first  boys'  club  was  started  on  the  broad 
principle  which  should  underlie  them 
all,  of  hearty  welcome  for  any  boy,  what- 
ever his  condition  or  belief,  who  pre- 


fers an  evening  of  innocent  enjoyment 
in  a  place  where  he  must  show  respect 
and  courtesy  to  all  about  him,  to  the 
thoughtlessness  and  hidden  dangers  of 
an  evening  in  the  street. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  a  boy's 
religion  is — or  if  he  has  any !  That  is 
a  question  which  should  never  come  up 
in  a  club  drawn  from  all  classes  in  a 
crowded  district,  where  all  beliefs  and 
no  beliefs  are  all  about  one.  Make  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  clubs  that  will 
teach  boys  rather  to  be  good  citizens ; 
that  will  teach  them  they  have  duties 
not  only  to  themselves  but  to  others  ; 
that  wiU  teach  them  to  stick  to  their 
own  ideas  and  yet  to  respect  the  ideas 
of  other  people,  and  to  feel  that  they 
have  not  done  their  part  if  they  have 
failed  to  show  consideration  and  cour- 
tesy to  everyone  with  whom  they  are 
brought  in  contact — be  he  millionaire 
or  be  he  newsboy !  This  is  Christian 
love  and  sympathy  in  its  most  practical 
sense ;  and  its  teaching  does  not  breed 
dissension. 

The  Boys'  Club  is  now  in  its  thirteenth 
year  of  work,  and  an  average  attendance 
of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys  a 
night  was  the  result  of  the  season's  first 
three  months. 

When  boys  first  come  to  the  club  the 
dirt  of  the  street  has  often  rendered 
them  quite  unprepared  to  handle  a  book 
or  a  game  without  seriously  damaging 
its  condition  ;  but  the  desire  to  join  the 
other  boys  soon  leads  them  to  retire  to 
the  neat  wash-room  adjoining  the  club- 
room  and  to  submit  to  the  temporary 
discomfort  of  washing  their  hands  ;  and 
after  a  short  time  they  begin  to  prefer  a 
condition  of  mild  cleanliness,  and  either 
come  with  clean  hands  to  the  club,  or 
retire  at  once  to  the  wash-room  on  their 
arrival,  without  waiting  for  the  superin- 
tendent's hint  to  do  so. 

Occasionally,  too,  you  find  a  small  boy 
who  has  been  beaten  at  checkers  or  par- 
chesi,  and  who  has  been  asked  by  his 
victorious  opponent  if  he  can  play  any 
other  game  better,  replying  to  the  query 
by  "  batting  "  the  other  small  boy  over 
the  head ;  but  the  assault  is  usually  com- 
mitted with  as  much  self-restraint  as  is 
possible  under  the  circumstances,  and 
with  a  feeling  of  considerable  regret  on 
the  part  of  the  assailant  that  he  is  forced 
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to  avenge  the  insult  within  the  walls  of 
the  Boys'  Club. 

A  nicer,  brighter  lot  of  boys  you  will 
not  find  anywhere  than  you  can  see 
there  of  an  evening.  Theii'  clothes  are 
not  made  at  Poole's,  nor  is  their  linen 
of  the  finest,  when  they  substitute  it  for 
tbe  cotton  or  flannel  shirts  in  which 
they  look  so  much  more  picturesque  ; 
but  their  bright  smiles  and  cheery  greet- 
ings show  that  their  hearts  are  in  the 
right  place,  and  that  the  influences  of 
the  Boys'  Club  have  not  been  exerted  in 
vain. 

There  are  classes  in  singing,  writing, 
and  book-keeping  for  those  who  care  to 
avail  of  them.  A  class  in  modelling  a 
year  or  two  ago  developed  a  latent  geni- 
us who  is  now  working  at  a  good  salary  in 
an  art  museum,  and  has  almost  enough 
laid  aside  to  go  abroad  and  pursue  his 
studies.  There  is  a  separate  meeting- 
room  for  the  older  boys  whose  records 
at  the  club  entitle  them  to  use  it ;  and 
a  penny  savings-bank  is  in  active  and 
successful  operation.  But  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  club  has  always  been  simply 
to  provide  quiet  and  innocent  amuse- 
ment sufficiently  attractive  to  draw  the 
boys  away  from  the  danger  of  the  streets, 
and  to  put  into  their  lives  the  softening 
influences  they  are  not  apt  to  find  else- 
where. 

Those  who  knew  Tompkins  Square 
before  the  club  was  started  have  only  to 
walk  through  it  now  to  see  at  once  the 
different  character  of  the  boys  there  ; 
and  those  who  did  not  know  it  before 
need  only  talk  with  the  neighbors  and 
the  policemen  on  duty  near  by,  to  con- 
vince themselves  of  the  splendid  work 
it  has  accomplished. 

The  Avenue  C  Working  Boys'  Club, 
at  No.  650  East  Fourteenth  Street,  was 
started  in  1884,  under  the  name  of  the 
St.  George's  Boys'  Club,  and  in  its  first 
two  years  of  existence  occupied  the 
basement  of  the  building  No.  207  East 
Sixteenth  Street,  which  was  then  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  the  St.  George's 
Memorial  House  that  now  stands  upon 
the  same  site  when  the  club  moved  to 
No.  237  East  Twenty-first  Street,  stiU 
retaining  the  old  name,  though  at  that 
time  it  had  no  real  connection  with  St. 
George's  Church.  This  new  house  was 
of  four  stories,  of  which  the  basement 


was  given  to  the  janitor  and  his  family, 
the  parlor  floor  and  the  second  story 
were  devoted  to  club  purposes,  and  the 
upper  floor  was  rented  to  unhappy  ten- 
ants. 

At  first  the  club  was  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  the  Boys'  Club  of  St.  Mark's 
Place,  and  aimed  only  to  offer  coun- 
ter-attractions to  those  of  the  street ; 
but  the  signal  success  of  a  class  in  type- 
setting, which  had  been  started  as  an 
experiment,  so  impressed  the  managers 
that  they  decided  to  concentrate  their 
energies  on  the  teaching  of  trades ;  and 
a  kindly  offer  being  made  to  them  by 
the  Avenue  C  Industrial  Schools  of  the 
use  of  a  beautifully  appointed  Httle  car- 
penter shop,  with  benches  and  tools 
complete,  in  the  new  building  at  the 
corner  of  Fourteenth  Street  and  Avenue 
C,  they  decided  to  leave  the  house  in 
Twenty-first  Street,  after  two  very  suc- 
cessful seasons,  and  moved  to  their 
present  quarters,  where  classes  are  now 
held  in  carpentering  and  type-setting. 
There  are  fifty  boys  in  the  classes,  each 
of  whom  receives  two  lessons  a  week  in 
either  one  of  these  trades,  from  skilled 
and  practical  instructors. 

The  carpenter's  shop  is  beautifully 
appointed,  there  being  six  benches,  each 
one  large  enough  to  accommodate  two 
boys  ;  each  boy  has  his  kit  of  tools,  as 
good  in  every  respect  as  those  used  by 
regular  carpenters  ;  and  the  chairs  and 
tables  and  book-cases  they  turn  out,  not 
to  speak  of  brackets  and  smaller  arti- 
cles of  furniture  and  decoration,  many 
a  man  might  well  feel  proud  of  having 
made. 

The  printing  class  is  also  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  the  boys  having  so  far 
mastered  the  intricacies  of  setting  and 
distributing  type  that  they  have  lately 
begun  to  take  in  job  printing,  with  most 
creditable  results  ;  and  it  is  purposed  a 
little  later  to  publish  a  small  paper,  to 
appear  monthly,  an  experiment  which 
had  been  instituted  with  success  in  the 
old  Twenty-first  Street  house,  but  which 
had  been  discontinued  on  moving  to 
the  present  quarters  on  accoimt  of  so 
many  of  the  boys  being  new  to  the 
work. 

A  number  of  the  boys  in  the  classes 
have  regular  work  at  these  same  trades 
in  the  daytime,  and  the  instruction  in 
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the  club  has  led,  in  many  cases,  to  a  de- 
cided increase  in  their  weekly  salaries. 
One  of  the  managers  takes  charge  of  the 
savings  of  such  boys  as  desire  it,  and, 
when  they  have  enough,  helps  them  to 
open  accounts  in  a  savings-bank ;  and 
some  of  the  boys  who  have  started  in 
this  way,  now  have  two  or  three  hun- 
dred dollars  to  their  credit.  There  is 
always  a  list  of  boys  waiting  to  get  into 
the  classes,  and  if  a  boy  fails  to  attend 
regularly,  or  to  do  his  best  work,  his 
place  is  filled  by  someone  who  will  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  more  ;  but  these 
cases  do  not  often  occur.  The  boys 
like  the  classes  too  well  to  want  to  leave 
them.  Medals  are  given  at  the  end  of 
each  year  to  the  boys  who  have  done 
the  best  work  in  the  classes ;  and  on 
some  holiday  in  the  spring,  usually  on 
Decoration  Day,  the  managers  take  the 
boys  for  an  excursion  to  the  country, 
the  pleasure  of  which  lasts  in  remem- 
brance far  into  the  winter. 

On  one  of  these  excursions  to  Scars- 
dale,  one  of  the  oldest  boys  in  the  par- 
ty, and  one  of  the  best  workers  in  his 
class,  appeared  to  be  especially  happy, 
and  finally  confided  to  one  of  the  mana- 
gers that  he  never  had  seen  a  real  green 
field  before,  excepting  in  the  Park,  his 
experience  having  been  confined  to  the 
vacant  lots  in  the  city,  filled  with  stones 
and  broken  bottles,  in  which  the  boys 
played  ball ;  and  the  idea  of  a  natural 
field  of  green  grass  in  which  he  could 
disport  at  pleasure  with  no  sparrow  po- 
liceman to  chase  him  off,  was  an  entirely 
new  sensation.  This  was  a  boy  nearly 
sixteen  years  old. 

On  another  occasion  when  the  boys 
of  the  old  club  were  being  taken  in  a 
special  car  to  Eockaway,  the  candy  and 
pop-corn  boy  on  the  train,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  a  demure  Sunday- 
school  picnic,  entered,  as  usual,  and 
tossed  his  packages  right  and  left  with 
that  amiable  lack  of  care  so  familiar 
to  travellers  on  the  suburban  railways, 
and  with  every  expectation  of  reaping  a 
rich  harvest.  After  allowing  the  usual 
two  or  three  minutes  for  reflection  he 
again  entered  the  car,  to  find  every  can- 
dy-box empty  on  the  floor,  and  their 
contents  being  rapidly  consumed  by  the 
boys,  who  proceeded  at  once  to  mob  him 
when  he  attempted  to  collect  the  value 


of  his  indigestible  confections.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  was  rescued,  and 
with  more  difficulty  that  a  small  collec- 
tion from  the  managers  restored  his 
equanimity,  and  consoled  him  for  his 
broken  hat  and  the  total  loss  of  his  dig- 
nity. 

Another  of  the  excursions  was  by 
water  to  Staten  Island,  to  see  "  Buffalo 
Bill,"  on  a  large  excursion  boat  carry- 
ing several  hundred  passengers,  the 
captain  entering  thoroughly  into  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion,  and  taking  a  sort 
of  parental  interest  in  the  boys,  who 
were  all  gathered  together  in  the  bow 
of  the  boat,  as  quiet  as  lambs. 

When  the  show  was  over  and  the  ex- 
cursionists began  to  return,  the  captain 
stood  on  the  gang-plank,  complacently 
patting  his  waistcoat,  and  wanting  to 
know  if  "  our  boys  "  were  all  right,  and 
not  wanting  to  start  quite  on  time  for 
fear  that  some  of  them  would  be  left  be- 
hind— which  it  afterward  turned  out 
was  the  case  with  two  or  three.  By  the 
time  this  was  discovered  however  it  was 
no  longer  a  source  of  regret  to  the  cap- 
tain, for  the  boys  (who  had  become 
somewhat  excited  by  two  hours  of  guns 
and  bucking-horses  and  Comanche  Ind- 
ians, and  who  were  standing  around  the 
brass  band  that  was  playing  on  the  deck) 
were  somewhat  more  restless  than  they 
had  been  on  the  trip  down  ;  and  one  of 
them  attempted  to  relieve  his  pent-up 
emotions  by  sticking  a  button  into  the 
big  trombone,  with  the  effect  of  nearly 
strangling  the  stoiit  gentleman  who  was 
playing  on  it.  The  infuriated  musician 
made  a  wild  dive  for  the  boy,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  defend  himself  with  a  chair, 
and  in  a  moment  there  was  as  pretty  a 
riot  as  one  would  care  to  see  all  over  the 
forward  deck — chairs  flying,  the  band- 
men  swearing,  and  the  boys  yelling  like 
steam-whistles.  When  quiet  finally  was 
restored  by  the  extraction  of  the  but- 
ton from  the  trombone,  and  the  relega- 
tion of  the  boys  to  the  after-deck,  the 
captain,  whose  ideas  had  undergone  a 
sudden  change,  and  who  had  become 
very  red   in    the   face,    remarked   that 

he  "wouldn't  take  those  d d  boys 

down  to  Staten  Island  again  for  ten  dol- 
lars a  head." 

The  question  often  is  asked  as  to 
which  kind  of  club  is  the  more  desir- 
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able — one  in  which  trades  are  taught, 
or  one  in  which  the  boys  are  simply  en- 
tertained ;  but  they  are  so  different  in 
character  that  a  fair  comparison  would 
be  as  difficult  as  it  would  be  unnecessary. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  teaching  of 
trades  is  of  great  importance,  and  that 
the  work  done  by  a  club  of  that  charac- 
ter meets  a  very  important  need ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  boys  who  do 
not  care  to  work  who  are  much  more 
apt  to  get  into  mischief  at  night  on  the 
street,  and  clubs  devoted  to  drawing 
them  in  and  providing  them  with  inno- 
cent amusements  fill  a  different  need, 
but  hardly  a  less  important  one. 

The  Boys'  Club  of  Calvary  Parish,  at 
No.  344  East  Twenty-third  Street,  was 
started  about  two  years  ago,  shortly 
after  the  present  Avenue  C  Working 
Boys'  Club  left  that  district ;  and  it  has 
met  with  great  success,  many  of  the  boys 
of  the  old  club,  and  no  end  of  others, 
having  enjoyed  its  privileges.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  room  for  books  and  games, 
they  have  a  second  room  fitted  up  as  a 
gymnasium  with  trapezes,  horizontal  and 
parallel  bars,  and  other  gymnastic  appli- 
ances, and  the  evening  is  usually  divided 
between  the  two,  the  first  half  being  de- 
voted to  the  reading-room  and  the  second 
half  to  the  gymnasium,  the  boys  form- 
ing in  line  at  a  given  signal  and  being 
admitted  one  by  one  to  the  gymnasium 
on  showing  their  tickets.  Then  the  rest 
of  the  evening  is  given  up  to  exercise 
of  all  kinds,  some  going  in  for  using 
the  apparatus,  and  others  preferring 
boxing,  single  stick,  or  wrestling,  for 
which  the  gloves,  sticks,  and  mattresses 
are  provided,  if  the  superintendent  has 
time  to  oversee  the  exercise  and  keep  it 
within  proper  bounds.  Good-nature  is 
the  one  thing  insisted  on,  and  many  a 
boy  receives  there  a  valuable  lesson  in 
seH-control,  in  connection  with  a  mildly 
bruised  nose. 

They  also  have  a  small  printing  class, 
and  it  is  purposed  to  issue  periodically 
a  small  paper  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  boys'  clubs  in  general,  which,  if  per- 
sisted in,  will  do  much  good  to  the 
cause. 

I  have  devoted  considerable  space  to 
these  three  clubs  from  their  being  the 
oldest  and  most  complete  of  their  re- 
spective classes;   but  other  clubs  that 


are  doing  splendid  work  are  the  Free 
lieading-Room  for  Boys,  at  No.  8  West 
Fourteenth  Street,  formerly  at  18  West 
Seventeenth  Street,  which  was  founded 
in  1883,  and  at  which  the  total  attend- 
ance during  the  last  eight  years  has 
reached  the  enormous  number  of  200,532 
boys  ;  the  Manor  Chapel  Boys'  Club,  at 
No.  348  West  Twenty-sixth  Street,  which 
has  an  average  attendance  of  about  fifty 
boys  a  night,  and  would  have  as  many 
more  if  its  rooms  were  larger ;  the  Boys* 
Club  of  St.  George's  Church,  at  the  St. 
George's  Memorial  House  in  East  Six- 
teenth Street  near  Third  Avenue,  a  flour- 
ishing organization  with  about  three 
hundred  members,  open  every  night, 
but  so  arranged  that  different  boys  come 
on  each  evening,  excepting  on  Wednes- 
days, when  they  all  come  together  ;  the 
North  Side  Boys'  Club,  at  No.  *  149 
Bleecker  Street,  which  was  opened  this 
year,  and  which  had  an  average  of  over 
one  hundred  boys  a  night  in  its  second 
week;  the  West  Side  Working  Boys* 
Club,  at  No.  794  Tenth  Avenue,  formerly 
in  West  Forty-Seventh  Street ;  the  Boys' 
Club  of  the  Neighborhood  Guild,  at  No. 
146  Forsyth  Street ;  and  the  Boys'  Club 
of  Grace  Mission,  at  No.  540  East  Thir- 
teenth Street,  which  also  has  been  start- 
ed this  year,  and  with  which  the  Way- 
side Boys'  Club,  formerly  in  East  Twen- 
tieth Street,  and  later  at  the  Bible 
House,  has  been  consolidated. 

This  consolidation,  however,  was  not 
accomplished  without  some  friction,  as 
the  following  pathetic  little  letter,  which 
is  before  me  as  I  write,  and  which  was 
received  about  a  week  after  the  new 
club  had  opened,  by  the  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Wayside  Boys*  Club,  will 
show.  It  is  given  without  change  of 
any  kind  excepting  the  omission  of  the 
signers'  names  and  the  name  of  the  lady 
to  whom  it  is  addressed : 

"  New  York.  Dec.  15,  1890. 


"  Deab  Mrs. 

"  Would  you  please  come  and  see  to 
our  Wayside  Boys'  Club  ;  that  the  first 
time  it  was  open  it  was  very  nice,  and 
after  that  near  every  boy  in  that  neigh- 
borhood came  walking  in.  And  if  you 
would  be  so  kind  to  come  and  put  them 
out  it  wovild  be  a  great  pleasure  to  us. 

"Mrs. ,  the  club  is  not  nice  any 
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more,  and  when  we  want  to  go  home, 
the  boys  would  wait  for  us  outside,  and 
hit  you. 

"Mrs. ,  since  them  boys  are  in 

the  club  we  don't  have  any  games  to 
play  with,  and  if  we  do  play  with  the 
games,  they  come  over  to  us  and  take 
it  off  us. 

"  And  by  so  doing  please  oblige, 

,  President, 

,  Vice  President, 

,  Treasurer, 

Secretary, 


,  Floor  Manager. 

"  Please  excuse  the  writing.  I  was  in 
haste. 

" ,  Treasurer." 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  inter- 
ests- of  the  little  fellows — for  none  of 
the  signers  are  more  than  twelve  years 
old,  and  most  of  them  younger — were 
protected,  and  that  the  club  is  now  run- 
ning to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

All  these  clubs  are  open  every  night 
excepting  in  summer,  and  gladly  re- 
ceive as  members  any  boys  who  are 
willing  to  conduct  themselves  properly 
while  in  the  club-rooms — the  only  limit 
being  space. 

In  addition  there  are  the  Covenant 
Chapel  Boys'  Club,  at  No.  310  East 
Forty-second  Street ;  the  Boys'  Club 
of  Bethany  Church,  on  Tenth  Avenue, 
between  Thirty-fifth  and  Thirty-sixth 
Streets  ;  and  the  Boys'  Club  of  Christ 
Chapel,  on  West  Sixty-sixth  Street,  near 
Tenth  Avenue — each  open  two  or  three 
evenings  in  the  week. 

The  membership  of  these  clubs  is 
largely  composed  of  boys  connected  with 
the  Simday-schools  of  these  churches — 
although,  occasionally,  some  of  the  boys' 
friends  are  admitted  also. 

In  summer,  from  June  to  October, 
all  the  clubs  are  closed,  for  no  one  wants 
to  stay  indoors  during  the  hot  weather, 
and  the  boys  naturally  seek  the  open  air ; 
but  the  streets  then  are  much  less  dan- 
gerous, both  on  account  of  darkness 
coming  on  so  much  later  than  in  winter, 
and  because  hundreds  of  respectable 
people,  who  in  winter  stay  in  their  rooms, 
sit,  in  summer,  out  in  front  of  their 
houses,  and  thus  render  questionable 
practices  in  the  streets  much  less  easy. 


All  the  clubs  have  libraries,  more  or 
less  good ;  some  of  them  let  the  boys 
take  books  home,  when  they  have  shown 
themselves,  by  good  behavior,  to  be 
worthy  of  confidence;  many  of  them 
have  a  class  in  something,  to  interest  the 
boys  who  care  to  work  ;  several  have 
penny  savings-banks ;  all  of  them  have 
games,  excepting  the  Avenue  C  Work- 
ing Boys'  Club,  which  admits  only  the 
boys  who  come  to  attend  the  trade 
classes  ;  a  number  have  debating  socie- 
ties, in  which  weighty  matters  of  world- 
wide interest  are  discussed  and  dis- 
missed with  a  rapidity  which  would 
greatly  expedite  our  national  legislation 
if  the  system  could  be  successfully  in- 
troduced at  Washington,  two  or  three 
of  them  give  their  members  an  excursion 
in  summer  ;  and  they  all  give  the  boys 
periodical  entertainments,  some  as  often 
as  once  a  week,  and  others  once  a  month 
or  at  longer  intervals. 

An  entertainment  is  the  boys'  great- 
est delight,  especially  when  it  is  accom- 
panied by  ice-cream,  some  of  which  a 
number  always  wrap  up  in  paper — or 
stick  a  piece  into  their  pockets  with- 
out any  wrapper — to  take  to  the  httle 
brother  or  sister  at  home.  I  only  re- 
member one  boy  who  ever  refused 
ice-cream  at  an  entertainment,  and  he 
apologized  by  explaining  that  he  had 
had  the  colic  all  day,  and  his  mother 
had  told  him  "  she'd  lick  him  if  he  took 
any." 

They  like  anything  in  the  form  of  an 
entertainment — magic-lantern,  stereop- 
ticon  lecture,  banjo-playing,  ventrilo- 
quism, legerdemain,  any  kind  of  instru- 
mental music  that  is  not  too  classical, 
heroic  or  humorous  recitations,  and  es- 
pecially comic  or  sentimental  songs  in 
which  they  can  join  in  the  chorus.  You 
have  never  heard  "Annie  Eooney"  or 
"  McGinty  "  sung  imless  you  have  heard 
it  sung  at  a  boys'  club  ;  nor  have  you 
ever  heard  "America  "  sung  as  they  can 
sing  it.  Thanks  to  the  public  schools, 
they  know  nearly  all  the  more  familiar 
national  and  patriotic  songs,  "My  Coun- 
try, 'tis  of  Thee,"  "The  Bed,  White,  and 
Blue,"  "Marching  thro'  Georgia,"  "Hail, 
Columbia,"  and  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner  ; "  and  the  hfe  and  earnestness 
they  put  into  the  singing  of  them  cannot 
but  impress  anyone  who  hears  it  with 
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the  importance  of  surrounding  them, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  clone,  with  influences 
which  will  tend  to  turn  their  enthusiasm 
into  the  right  channels  and  which  will 
prevent  their  becoming  the  foes  to  soci- 
ety which  the  roughness  of  street  life  is 
so  apt  to  produce  when  they  have  not 
had  a  fair  chance  to  see  the  gentler  side 
of  life. 

Sometimes  they  parody  the  senti- 
mental songs  very  amusingly.  One  of 
the  popular  favorites  not  long  ago  was 
a  song  with  a  very  taking  air,  called 
"Don't  Leave  your  Mother,  Tom,"  of 
which  the  words  of  the  chorus  ran  as 
follows : 


"  Stick  to  your  mother,  Tom.  when  I  am  gone! 
Don't  let  lier  worry,  lad  ;  don't  let  her  mourn. 
Remember  that  slie  nursed  you  when  I  was 

far  away ; 
Stick  to  your  mother  wlien  her  hair  turns  gray." 

One  night  there  seemed  to  be  a  cer- 
tain disparity  in  the  rhyming  of  the  cho- 
rus, and  the  gentleman  who  was  playing 
on  the  piano  soon  became  aware  that 
the  boys  were  singing  a  different  version 
of  it  from  the  ordinary,  which,  on  per- 
sistent investigation,  he  discovered  to  be 

"Stick  to  your  mother,  Tom,   while  she  has 
wealth. 
Don't  do  a  stroke  of  work;  its  bad  for  the 
health  ; 
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Be  a  comer  loafer— roam  around  all  day, 
And  hit  her  with  a  shovel  when  her  hair  turns 
gray." 

The  boys  are  usually  in  fine  form  at 
an  entertainment,  especially  an  enter- 
tainment given  by  themselves,  when  so- 
los on  the  harmonicon,  piccolo,  and  clap- 
pers are  interspersed  with  clog-dances, 
vocal  solos,  and  recitations  ;  and  they 
guy  each  other  unmercifully,  though 
not  more  so  than  I  have  heard  them 
guy  other  people  who  have  come  down 
to  entertain  clubs  that  are  just  starting. 

I  once  heard  a  boys'  club  audience, 
which  was  being  entertained  by  a  ladj- 
jjlaying  on  the  banjo,  take  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  her  dress  did  not  quite 
reach  to  the  ground  to  comment  audibly 
upon  the  color  of  her  stockings ;  and 
not  long  ago  I  heard  a  dignified  mis- 
sionary, who  had  been  describing  the 
spread  of  the  Gosj)el  in  the  Far  East, 
and  who  proposed  to  illustrate  Eastern 
customs  by  displaying  some  native  cos- 
tumes he  had  brought  with  him,  in- 
stantly cautioned  by  one  of 
the  boys  "  to  keep  his  shirt 


Not  many  weeks  back  a 
distinguished  financier  in 
this  city  became  possessed 
of  a  large  magic  lantern, 
with  which  on  festive  occa- 
sions he  was  wont  to  enter- 
tain the  admiring  children 
of  his  family ;  and  after 
considerable  diflficulty  he 
was  induced  one  day  by 
one  of  his  daughters,  who 
had  become  interested  in 
a  boj's'  club,  to  display  it 
before  the  club's  mem- 
bers. 

The  show  was  progress- 
ing famously,  and  the 
daughter  was  beaming  with 
pride,  when  one  of  the  boys 
suddenly  beckoned  to  her, 
and  pointing  to  the  distin- 
guished financier  re- 
marked : 

"  What  der  yer  call  dat 
bloke  ?  " 

"Whom  do  you  mean?" 
asked  the  proud  daughter, 
in  a  tone  of  much  surprise, 
being  quite  unaccustomed 


to  hearing  the  distinguished  financier 
described  as  a  "  bloke." 

"  I  mean  dat  bloke  over  dere,  settin' 
oflf  dem  picturs  !  "  replied  the  lioy. 

"  What  do  you  desire  to  know  about 
him  ? "  inquired  the  proud  daughter, 
with  freezing  dignity. 

"  I  want  ter  know  what  yer  call  one 
of  them  fellers  dat  sets  off  picturs?" 
persisted  the  boy. 

"That  gentleman,"  said  the  proud 
daughter,  in  her  most  impressive  tone, 
"is  my  father." 

"  Well ! "  said  the  boy,  surveying  her 
with  supreme  contempt,  "don't  yer 
know  yer  own  father's  trade?  " 

At  an  entertainment  recently  given  at 
the  Boys'  Club  of  St.  Mark's  Place,  one 
of  the  managers  discovered,  when  he 
came  to  go  home,  that  his  overcoat  had 
been  taken  from  the  nail  on  which  it  had 
been  hung.  The  boys  had  all  gone, 
and  there  was  no  possible  way  of  discov- 
ering the  culprit,  so  the  gentleman  went 
home  without  his  coat,  and  had  gotten 
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over  his  temporary  annoyance  and  dis- 
missed the  matter  from  his  mind  when, 
one  day,  most  unexpectedly,  the  overcoat 
was  left  at  his  house,  accompanied  by 
a  communication  signed  by  more  than 
two  hundred  boys  of  the  club,  who,  at 
the  instance  of  the  superintendent,  had 
quietly  taken  the  matter  in  charge,  had 
traced  the  coat  to  a  pawnshop  where 
the  thief  had  left  it,  and  had  taken  up  a 
collection  among  themselves  to  get  it 
out  of  pawn  and  restore  it  to  the  owner, 
that  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  the 
club  members  might  be  restored. 

The  gentleman  lent  me  the  communi- 
cation, which  also  is  before  me  as  I 
write,  and  which  reads  as  follows,  again 
the  only  change  being  the  omission  of 
the  names : 

"January  15,  1891. 
"  Dear  Sir  : 

"  We,  the  undersigned  members  of 
the  Boys'  Club,  have  taken  the  matter 


beg  to  state  that  one  of  the  members  of 
the  club  has  succeeded  in  getting  the 
pawn -ticket  for  same.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  anything  of  the  kind  has  oc- 
curred in  these  rooms,  and  it  was  through 
the  utmost  work  of  Mr.  Rivolta  (the 
superintendent)  that  we  succeeded  in 
restoring  the  ovei'coat  back  to  j-ou. 

"  Trusting  that  anything  of  the  sort 
will  not  occur  again,  we  are, 

"  Very  truly  yours," 

and  then  follow  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two signatures. 

Could  anyone  ask  a  more  striking 
example  of  the  civilizing  and  elevating 
effects  of  hojB'  clubs  on  the  charac- 
ters of  the  little  chaps  who  enjoy  their 
privileges  than  is  afforded  by  this  let- 
ter ! 

The  coat  was  gone,  there  was  no  way 
of  getting  it  back,  and  the  name  of  the 
thief  was  not  known  ;  yet  the  boys  could 


A   sTeteopTicon   uecTure     ine    onys     i-iuD  ot  the   Wilson    Mission. 


regarding  the  overcoat  which  was  taken 
from  the  club-rooms  the  night  of  the  en- 
tertainment, into  consideration,  and  re- 
gret to  say  that  it  makes  a  man  of  your 
rank  feel  very  uncomfortable  to  have 
anything  like  that  occur  to  him.     We 


not  stand  the  idea  that  anyone  who  had 
been  kind  to  them  had  been  shabbily 
treated,  or  that  a  stain  should  rest  upon 
the  reputation  of  their  club  ;  and  they 
left  no  stone  unturned  until  their  own 
exertions  and  pockets  had  made   the 
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wrong  good  and  thus  their  self-respect 
had  been  restored. 

The  influences  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  boys  often  are  not  merely  temporary 
ones.     Many  of  the   managers  become 


had  become  so  fond ;  and  many  of  the 
assistants  in  the  clubs  to-day  are  lx)y8 
who  have  graduated  from  them,  and  who 
often  in  their  early  days  were  among 
their  most  troublesome  members. 


Entrance  to   Boys    Ciub  of  the  Wilson   Mission,  125  St.  Mark's  Place. 


so  interested  in  certaiii  boys  that  the 
friendship  is  a  lasting  one  ;  and  long 
after  the  bo^-s  have  outgrown  the  clubs 
they  come  to  see  the  managers  or  cor- 
respond with  them,  so  that  the  active  in- 
fluence on  their  characters  is  often  kept 
up  until  long  after  the  age  of  young 
manhood  has  been  passed.  Several 
yoimg  men's  clubs  have  been  voluntar- 
ily formed,  based  on  the  broad  princi- 
ples of  temperance  and  respectability, 
by  boys  who  had  become  too  old  for  the 
boys'  clubs,  but  who  were  not  willing  to 
give  up  the  quiet  evenings  of  which  they 


Almost  seven  years  ago  there  was  a 
boy  in  one  of  the  clubs  in  whom  one 
of  the  managers  took  a  great  interest — 
though  his  natural  wildness  caused  con- 
siderable anxiety  at  home — but  who  sud- 
denly ceased  to  come  to  the  club,  and 
sent  no  word  as  to  the  cause  of  his  sud- 
den absence. 

For  several  weeks  the  manager  in- 
quired for  him  and  looked  for  him,  but 
without  success,  until  one  day  he  heard 
from  a  companion  that  the  boy  had 
been  committed  to  one  of  the  public 
institutions    for    some    especially    un- 
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bridled  demonstration  of  mischief,  and 
was  there  serving  out  his  term.  The 
gentleman  went  to  the  institution  and 
found  the  boy,  who  was  delighted  to 
see  him,  and  who,  after  a  time,  confided 
to  him  the  cause  for  which  he  had  been 
sent  there,  which  was  of  a  much  more 
serious  nature  than  the  gentleman  had 
supposed.  He  talked  to  the  boy,  how- 
ever, and  wrote  to  him  every  little  while, 
and  though  he  continually  got  into 
harmless  little  8craj)es,  from  his  un- 
bounded fund  of  animal  spirits,  still 
everything  seemed  to  be  going  on  most 
favorably  until,  on  one  of  the  gentle- 
man's visits,  he  found  the  boy  in  a  state 
of    considerable   excitement   (produced 


should  leave  the  institution,  a  record  so 
clear  that  anyone  who  ever  should  want 
to  consult  it  afterward  could  find  noth- 
ing in  it  to  his  discredit. 

In  time  the  argument  so  impressed 
the  boy  that  he  determined  to  follow 
the  advice,  and  from  that  time  forward 
he  became  as  earnest  a  worker  in  the 
school  and  in  the  shops  as  any  boy  in 
the  institution,  and  finally  ended  his 
term  and  left  there  with  the  heartiest 
good  wishes  of  everj^one  connected  with 
it,  all  having  a  good  word  to  say  of  him. 
Since  leaving  he  has  come  constantly 
to  the  gentleman  for  advice  and  coun- 
sel, and  now  is  settling  down  into  a 
quiet,  hard-working  fellow,  with  every 
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by  having  been  punished,  as  he  thought, 
unfairly),  and  with  all  his  plans  made  to 
run  away  from  the  institution. 

He  detailed  these  plans  to  the  gentle- 
man, who  told  him,  of  course,  that  he 
would  consider  the  information  confi- 
dential, and  certainly  would  not  make 
use  of  it  to  stop  him  if  the  boy  per- 
sisted in  his  plan  ;  that  he  advised  him, 
however,  very  strongly  not  to  do  so, 
but  to  stay  there,  and  so  conduct  him- 
self as  to  leave  behind  him,  when  he 


indication  of  becoming  a  comfort  to  his 
parents  and  a  useful  member  of  society. 
About  six  months  ago  the  same  gen- 
tleman found,  in  another  institution  of 
the  kind,  a  bright  little  fellow,  who  had 
been  sent  there  by  his  parents  more 
than  two  years  before  for  being  unman- 
ageable at  home ;  and  whose  record 
there,  both  in  work  and  in  conduct,  had 
been  of  too  low  a  grade  for  him  to  get 
his  discharge,  altliough  api^arently  he 
really  had  no  vicious  traits.   The  gentle- 
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man  took  an  interest  in  him,  talked  to 
him  in  a  friendly  way,  and  soon  con- 
vinced him  that  it  was  a  thing  to  be 
heartily  ashamed  of  for  a  boy  with  his 
evident  natural  brightness  to  have  so 


exhibition  of  spirit  of  which  the  gentle- 
man heartily  approved ;  and  within  a 
week  of  this  writing,  the  boy  has  re- 
ceived his  honorable  discharge  from  the 
institution,  and  has  gone  home  to  help 
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poor  a  record,  as  a  result  solely  of  his 
indifference. 

Two  or  three  times  they  talked  to- 
gether on  the  subject ;  and  on  coming 
for  the  fourth  time  the  gentleman  found 
the  boy  i-adiant  at  having  attained  the 
highest  grade.  For  over  five  months 
he  kept  it,  only  losing  it  once  for  "slug- 
ging" a  boy  who  had  kicked  him — an 


his  father  at  a  trade,  with  a  record  of 
excellence  behind  him  that  he  never 
would  have  attained  had  not  his  ambi- 
tion been  stirred  by  the  eridence  of 
friendly  sympathy  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  feeling  that  some  one  else  really 
cared  whether  or  not  he  did  himself  and 
his  abilities  full  justice  —  an  impulse 
which   the   boys'   clubs   are  giving  to- 
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day  to  hundreds  of  boys  just  like  liiin. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  been 
a  most  powerful  factor  in  the  encourag- 
ing decrease  in  juvenile  delinquency  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years ;  and  the  President 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  in  his  last  annual 
report,  expresses  the  hope  that  soon 
there  may  be  a  free  club  for  boys  in 
every  ward  of  the  city. 

Every  club  has  had  trouble  when  it 
started  ;  furniture  has  been  upset,  win- 
dows have  been  broken,  and  the  mana- 
gers have  been  assaulted  with  potatoes 
and  onions  and  mud  ;  but  there  is  not 
one  which  has  not  the  most  satisfactory 
results  to  tell  of  as  soon  as  it  has  become 
known  that  the  managers  had  come 
there  with  no  intention  of  patronizing 
the  boys,  but  with  every  intention  of 
being  their  friends.  The  boys  will  not 
stand  patronage — and  the  more  credit 
to  them  for  it — but  they  quickly  find 


out  whether  a  man  is  really  in  sympathy 
with  them  or  not. 

Don't  go  in  for  boys'  club  work  un- 
less you  can  feel  a  genuine  personal 
interest  in  the  boys  themselves )  don't 
go  in  for  it  if  occasional  dirty  hands 
and  faces  will  hopelessly  offend  your 
taste  ;  don't  go  in  for  it  if  ragged  clothes 
and  tattered  shirts  will  antagonize  you, 
for  all  these  will  continually  confront 
you  ;  but  if  you  care  enough  for  boys 
to  look  below  the  surface,  you  will  find 
under  those  little  breasts  hearts  as 
true  and  affections  as  deep  as  you  wiU 
ever  meet  with  anywhere,  ready  to  be 
influenced  by  an  interest  they  feel  to  be 
sincere,  and  eager  to  respond  to  the 
love  and  sympathy  of  which  they  get 
so  little  elsewhere,  and  which  will  do 
more  than  anything  else  ever  can  to 
counteract  the  dangerous  influences  of 
the  streets,  and  make  them  honest,  true, 
and  law-abiding  citizens. 


Lining  Up  to  go  into  Gymnasium. 
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By  Bliss  Perry. 
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IN  the  heart  of  Old  Ber- 
lin, hid  away  behind 
the  Borse,  there  stood 
until  very  lately  a  tiny 
Gothic  church.  It  was 
so  small,  and  the  street 
upon  which  it  faced 
was  so  in  significant, 
that  one  might  live  in  Berlin  all  his 
life  and  never  hear  of  it.  It  was  very 
old,  much  the  oldest  church  in  the 
city,  though  no  one  knew  exactly  the 
time  when  its  stout  walls  and  quaint, 
pointed  arches  had  been  raised.  Yet 
this  spot,  at  least,  had  once  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  chapel  of  a  hospital  built 
for  the  crusaders,  who  brought  back 
from  the  Holy  Land  the  pestUence  and 
leprosy.  Eecords  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury teU  of  this,  and  all  through  the 
Middle  Ages  the  hospital  and  its  chapel 
stood  there,  the  latter  always  bearing 
the  same  name,  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  A  hundred  years  ago  three  aged 
lindens  were  still  to  be  seen  in  front  of 
it ;  and  the  tradition  was  that  these  had 
been  planted  twigs  downward  by  three 
falsely  accused  persons,  who  proved, 
through  the  miraculous  growth,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  mediaeval  law,  that  they 
were  guiltless  before  God.  Here  the 
orphans  of  the  city  used  to  come  for 
worship,  after  there  were  no  more  cru- 
saders ;  and  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  a  powder  explosion  had  shattered 
the  great  garrison  church  near  by,  the 
soldiers  of  the  father  of  the  great  Fred- 
erick were  marched  in  here  on  Sunday 
mornings  to  listen  to  the  reformed 
faith.  Some  old  people  now  living  can 
Vol.  IX.— 77 


remember  when  a  congregation  of  con- 
verted Jews  used  to  gather  in  the  chap- 
el ;  after  the  Hebrews  came  an  organi- 
zation of  Reformed  Catholics  ;  and  thir- 
ty years  ago  there  were  special  services 
here  for  droschke  drivers.  The  old  walls, 
therefore,  have  harbored  strange  assem- 
blies, first  and  last,  though  in  the  lat- 
ter years  there  has  been  hardly  any  con- 
gregation at  all.  Precisely  at  noon, 
each  Sunday,  the  sexton  carried  out 
two  little  standards  and  placed  them 
on  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  chapel, 
for  a  sign  that  wagons  must  go  through 
a  neighboring  street  and  make  the  spot 
even  quieter ;  and  then  a  few  persons, 
never  more  than  twenty  or  thirty,  most 
of  them  old  people  who  lived  near  by, 
came  in  to  the  service.  There  was  a 
little  organ  in  the  gallery,  and  two  or 
three  students  of  theology  usually  at- 
tended in  order  to  help  along  the  fee- 
ble singing.  But  the  Lutheran  pastor 
preached  with  strange  earnestness,  and 
it  may  be  that  there  was  just  as  sincere 
worship  in  the  chapel  as  there  was  in 
the  crowded  Dom,  not  far  distant  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Spree. 

Nevertheless,  the  time  came  at  last  for 
the  abandonment  of  the  old  buUding, 
and  the  removal  of  the  congregation  to 
a  brand-new  chapel.  One  bright  March 
midday  the  closing  service  was  held,  and 
the  good  pastor's  voice  trembled  some- 
what as  he  preached  from  the  text: 
"  Except  ye  turn  and  become  as  little 
children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven."  His  auditors 
were  more  numerous  than  usual,  and 
among  them  were  an  elderly  man  and  a 
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little  girl,  who  for  months  past  could 
have  been  seen  every  Sunday  upon  a 
front  seat  in  the  queer  old  gallery.  The 
pastor  had  inquired  once  of  the  sexton 
who  these  persons  were,  but  all  the  sex- 
ton could  ascertain  was  that  the  man's 
name  was  Engel,  and  that  the  yellow- 
haired  girl  was  a  daughter  of  Engel's 
landlady.  Herr  Engel  always  watched 
the  preacher  with  grave  attention.  He 
wore  usually  a  skull-cap,  he  had  a  square, 
immobile  face,  smoothly  shaven,  his  fig- 
lure  was  rather  short  and  heavy,  and  he 
was  forced  to  cHmb  slowly  up  and  down 
the  gallery  stairs,  seeming  to  like  to 
hold  the  girl's  hand  as  he  did  so.  To 
see  him  upon  this  March  day,  one  would 
have  guessed  that  the  elderly  church- 
goer was  a  retired  artisan  or  man  of 
some  petty  business,  ending  his  days  in 
peace,  and  preparing  his  soul  for  the 
close  by  hstening  to  the  serious  words 
of  the  thin-faced  pastor.  The  guess 
would  have  been  partly  right.  Herr 
Engel  was  ending  his  days,  and  he  came 
to  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  seek 
his  soul's  good  ;  but  behind  his  tranquil 
face  there  was  a  mind  tortured  by  mem- 
oiy,  a  wiU  wrestling  ever,  and  ever  over- 
come and  growing  weaker  ;  for  the  man 
was  not  what  he  seemed  to  be.  He  was 
an  Englishman  and  a  thief. 

In  the  spring  of  1854  a  clever  theft  of 
imperial  diamonds  at  St.  Petersburg 
was  for  a  day  or  two  the  theme  of  com- 
ment in  the  European  press.  The  out- 
break of  war  in  the  Crimea  had  thrown 
the  Czar's  palace  into  momentary  con- 
fusion, and  the  robbery  was  so  skilfully 
executed  that  only  the  merest  accident 
gave  the  clue  by  which  the  thieves  were 
caught.  All  the  jewels  were  recovered 
except  one,  a  stone  of  high  value.  The 
criminals  were  promptly  dealt  with,  and 
though  the  police  never  found  what  was 
done  with  the  missing  diamond,  yet  what 
mattered  a  single  stone,  worth  six  thou- 
sand rubles  though  it  were,  in  that  bat- 
tle summer  ?  When  those  members  of 
the  small  English  colony  who  wished  to 
leave  the  city  were  allowed  to  do  so,  no 
one  thought  of  searching  Richard  An- 
gell,  an  ingenious  locksmith  of  thirty, 
who  had  gained  high  wages  in  Russia, 
but  whose  highest  wage  of  all  was  the 
diamond  conveyed  to  him  for  his  secret 
share  in  the  robbery  at  the  palace.     He 


brought  this  diamond  with  him  to  Ber- 
lin, he  had  kept  it  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  it  gleamed  now  with  an  evil 
light  in  his  memory,  as  he  sat  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  sought  in 
vain  to  find  his  peace  with  God. 

To  think  that  one  thing  will  spoil  a 
man's  life!  All  he  had  done  was  to 
make  some  duplicate  keys.  The  other 
thieves  had  been  honest  with  him  and 
had  given  him  what  they  promised :  this 
one  stone.  At  first,  after  coming  to  Ber- 
lin and  securing  work  at  his  trade,  he 
did  not  dare  to  sell  the  jewel,  for  the 
risk  would  have  been  too  great.  He 
used,  nevertheless,  to  speculate  about 
the  price  and  to  plan  what  he  would  do 
with  the  money.  The  diamond  ought 
to  be  precious,  he  thought  to  himself, 
with  a  kind  of  humor,  for  he  had  bought 
it  with  his  honesty.  Little  by  little  he 
shrank  from  the  idea  of  selling  it,  at 
least  for  the  present.  Often  he  took  it 
at  night  from  its  hiding-place,  and  for 
hours  watched  how  the  candle  flame  was 
flashed  back  from  its  facets,  how  the 
stone  grew  luminous  within,  shining 
now  white  and  cold  like  snow,  then  warm 
as  Crimean  sunlight.  This  Russian  dia- 
mond seemed  a  live  thing,  and  fasci- 
nated him.  The  months  went  by  and 
then  the  years,  before  he  knew  it ;  the 
diamond  became  a  part  of  his  life,  and 
he  grew  to  love  it  as  other  men  love 
women.  He  used  to  laugh  at  himself 
sometimes,  and  wonder  what  would 
come  of  it  all.  It  was  absurd  enough  : 
a  young  fellow,  all  alone  in  the  world, 
with  no  one  dependent  upon  him — he 
might  travel  and  see  Europe,  he  might 
do  so  many  things  with  the  price  of  that 
stone — and  yet  here  he  filed  away  in  the 
German  workshop,  amused  himself  at 
night  by  looking  at  his  big  diamond, 
and  did  not  even  care  to  see  England 
again  !  But  so  he  went  on  years  and 
years.  The  steady,  silent  workman  felt 
a  gulf  opening  between  himself  and  oth- 
er men  ;  he  had  something  that  was  all 
his  own.  The  Engels  were  a  lonely 
folk,  his  grandmother  had  once  told  him, 
and  did  not  need  other  people  so  much 
as  most.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  par- 
ticularly that  he  wanted  friends.  He 
was  on  good  terms  enough  with  his  fel- 
low-workmen, to  be  sure,  and  every 
Thursday  night  for  a  long  time  had  hia 
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regular  seat  at  a  Stammtisrh  with  them, 
in  a  quiet  little  place  in  the  Spandauer 
Strasse.  But  he  never  added  much  to 
the  joviality  of  the  company,  and  when, 
shortly  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
the  new  Rathhaus  was  completed,  and 
the  other  locksmiths  decided  to  set  up 
their  Slammtisch  in  the  huge,  crowded 
Rathskeller,  Engel  slipped  out  of  the 
circle,  almost  without  their  knowing  he 
was  gone.  Occasionally  he  took  a  stroll 
with  an  acquaintance  in  the  Thiergarten 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  but  more  com- 
monly he  went  alone,  sometimes  walking 
as  far  as  Charlottenburg,  where  he  would 
hunt  out  a  corner  in  some  garden,  un- 
der the  horse-chestnut  trees,  and  have  a 
glass  of  Moabit  beer  with  a  bit  of  bread 
and  cheese,  before  tramping  back  to  his 
lodgings.  He  used  to  watch  the  Sunday 
crowds  with  some  curiosity,  but  with  no 
great  interest.  All  those  men  and  wom- 
en had  their  own  affairs  ;  they  did  not 
care  for  him.  Well,  he  did  not  care  for 
them  ;  he  had  his  own  affairs,  too. 

Gradually  he  came  to  wonder  how  he 
could  ever  have  thought  of  selling  the 
diamond.  As  well  sell  himself ;  nay, 
the  stone  was  himself :  had  he  not  sold 
liimself  to  gain  it  ?  There  was  a  dreary 
sort  of  amusement  in  this  thought  of 
the  identity  of  himself  with  the  stone, 
when  the  idea  first  occurred  to  him,  and 
it  amused  him  twenty  years.  He  smiled 
at  it  sometimes  while  working  at  his 
bench,  and "  murmured  something  in 
English ;  then  the  other  workmen  would 
eye  him  and  whisper  among  themselves. 
As  he  grew  older  he  stooped  more,  got 
lieavier  in  figure,  and  walked  less  on 
Sundays.  He  had  always  been  a  diligent 
hand  at  his  trade,  but  at  last  he  took  so 
few  holidays,  and  hammered  away  so 
taciturnly,  that  even  those  who  had  been 
on  friendly  terms  with  him  were  in- 
clined to  grow  provoked  at  his  lack  of 
sociability,  and  to  discover  that  he  was 
queer.  Richard  Engel  only  dropped 
his  head  lower  over  his  work  and  talked 
less  than  ever.  But  one  day  he  felt  a 
terrible  pain  at  his  heart,  and  went  to 
see  a  doctor.  The  doctor  examined  him 
carefully. 

"  You  are  a  locksmith,  you  say  ?  You 
have  been  bending  over  your  table  too 
much.  You  should  stop  work,  or  if  you 
will   go   on,  it  must  be  at  your  risk. 


Have  you  anything  laid  up,  Herr  En- 
gel ?  "  It  was  the  most  natural  question 
in  the  world,  but  the  patient's  face  paled 
with  terror.  If  he  had  anything  laid 
up  1     "  No,"  he  stammered,  "  not  much." 

For  months  he  remained  idle,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  his  conscience 
gave  him  real  iineasiness.  He  was  not 
so  very  old  ;  he  had  never  thought  much 
of  how  the  matter  might  end  ;  of  course 
it  was  a  sin,  this  queer  adventure  with 
a  diamond,  yet  the  thing  seemed  more 
strange  than  sinful  But  that  sudden 
pain  in  his  chest  woke  him.  Death, 
then,  was  waiting  at  the  end  of  his  ex- 
periment. He  found  that  he  had  been 
playing  a  cimning  secret  game,  with  hia 
sold  for  stake,  and  had  all  these  years 
been  losing.  The  months  that  he  was 
out  of  the  shop  were  a  torture  to  him  ; 
he  grew  restless,  nervous,  imaginative. 
He  thought  of  restitution,  but  when  he 
drew  the  brilliant  from  its  case  to  look 
at  it,  he  learned  how  he  had  grown  to 
love  this  stone  that  had  mastered  his 
life.  He  could  not  give  it  up.  It  was 
possible  to  sell  it  now,  and  to  live  the 
rest  of  his  days  upon  the  money,  with- 
out risking  again  the  terrible  pain  ia 
his  chest  that  came  from  the  locksmith 
work,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
the  thought  of  parting  with  it.  Sell  that 
diamond  ?  No  !  Nevertheless  his  con- 
science stung  him  so  in  these  idle  days 
of  brooding  that  he  went  back  to  his 
old  place.  Here  he  found  employment 
for  his  hands,  but  the  sharp  twitches  in 
his  chest  kept  warning  him  and  turned 
his  thoughts  to  death  ;  death  led  him  to 
the  fear  of  judgment ;  this  brought  him 
back  to  the  diamond,  and  the  diamond 
to  his  spoiled  life,  and  his  life  to  the  in- 
evitable death  ;  such  was  the  inexorable 
circle  in  which  Herr  Engel's  mind  trav- 
elled, and  his  will  had  become  too  weak 
to  break  the  circuit,  and  still  one  year 
after  another  slipped  by. 

It  was  of  all  this  that  he  was  thinking, 
on  that  sunny  March  noon,  in  the  gallery 
of  the  chapel,  while  gazing  vacantly  at 
the  pastor.  Is  it  a  good  deal  ?  A  drown- 
ing man  will  think  of  all  that  in  a  single 
moment's  time,  and  Herr  Engel  felt  like 
a  drowning  man.  It  was  the  last  service 
in  the  old  chapel,  and  he  felt  that  he 
would  not  attend  one  in  the  new.  He 
had  come  here  at  first  with  Gretel,  the 
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ten-year-old  daughter  of  his  landlady, 
on  the  Miihlendamm,  and  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
It  reminded  him  of  a  country  church  in 
Kent  where  he  had  always  gone  in  boy- 
hood, and  he  feU  into  the  habit  of  com- 
ing regularly,  hoping,  in  a  puzzled  and 
indefinite  sort  of  way,  to  find  here  some 
reconciliation  ;  but  he  had  found  noth- 
ing ;  he  was  a  thief,  and  he  knew  it ;  he 
covild  not  part  with  the  diamond,  and 
he  knew  it ;  he  dared  not  die  and  face 
God  without  making  some  reparation 
for  his  sin,  and  yet  he  could  not  even 
make  up  his  mind  to  confess.  Though 
he  tried  to  listen  now,  he  heard  but 
little  of  the  pastor's  last  sermon,  and  the 
little  that  he  heard  he  could  not  under- 
stand. It  was  about  children  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

When  the  discourse  was  finished,  and 
the  clergyman  had  dismissed  his  people 
in  peace,  Engel  felt  as  if  the  waters  were 
closing  above  his  head ;  but  the  blue 
eyes  of  the  child  with  him  seemed  even 
happier  than  usual.  She  jumped  upon 
the  seat  and  helped  him  on  with  his 
overcoat,  and  then  kept  tight  hold  of 
his  hand  as  they  came  down  the  narrow 
stairs.  His  heart  had  fluttered  hard  as 
he  climbed  up  them,  and  he  crept  down 
slowly,  fearfully.  He  found  himself 
wondering  as  never  before  about  the 
life  of  a  child ;  it  seemed  such  a  strange 
thing.  There  was  to  him  something  pa- 
thetic about  this  German  maiden's  hold- 
ing his  hand ;  something  incomprehen- 
sible in  the  fact  that  they  two  shoidd  be 
coming  out  of  the  chapel  together.  They 
stopped  in  the  porch  and  Gretel  spelled 
out  once  more  the  inscription  upon  a 
tablet  that  commemorated  the  repair  of 
the  chapel  in  1597.  Then  they  dropped 
some  pfennigs  into  the  battered  tin  box 
for  the  poor. 

"  We  ought  to  give  a  great  deal  to- 
day, Herr  Engel." 

"  Yes,  Gretel,"  he  answered,  "  for  it  is 
the  last  time." 

"But  next  week  we  shall  go  to  the 
new  chapel ;  won't  we  ?  And  perhaps 
there  wiU  be  a  new  box." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Engel. 

They  turned  down  a  narrow  street 
and  came  out  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Spree,  along  which  lay  their  route  home- 
ward to  the  old  house  on  the  Miihlen- 


damm. It  was  not  a  long  distance,  but 
they  usually  walked  slowly,  and  Gretel 
found  so  much  to  amuse  her  on  the  way, 
and  so  many  questions  to  ask,  that  the 
walk  seemed  quite  an  adventure  in  itself. 
There  were  never  such  gay  throngs  of 
people  on  this  side  of  the  Spree  as  on  the 
other,  where  the  museums  and  the  palace 
were,  and  yet  Engel  and  the  child  were 
always  sure  of  seeing  some  smartly-at- 
tired young  lieutenant  stalking  stiffly 
along  the  pavement,  or  a  merry  droschke 
load  of  corps-students  in  colored  caps, 
or  perhaps  a  stray  peasant  from  the 
Spreewald,  in  his  Sunday  best.  The 
child  noticed  everything ;  sometimes 
she  would  make  Engel  stop  by  the  land- 
ing over  the  river  to  see  the  fishermen 
empty  the  living  freight  of  their  black 
boats  into  the  great  water-tubs  sent  from 
the  fish-market  to  receive  them  ;  and  she 
woiild  clap  her  hands  when  a  reluctant 
eel  wound  himself  skilfully  into  the 
meshes  of  the  landing-net  and  refused 
to  be  shaken  into  the  tub,  as  if  he  had  a 
premonition  of  his  fate.  But  even  when 
there  was  nothing  to  see  upon  the  street, 
Gretel  was  still  satisfied,  for  then  she 
made  Engel  tell  her  stories.  He  told 
her  all  the  fairy  stories  he  ever  had 
heard  in  his  boyhood,  though  many  of 
them  she  knew  as  well  as  he,  only  that 
they  were  changed  a  little.  When  he 
cotdd  remember  no  more,  he  began  in- 
venting, and  this  habit  had  grown  upon 
him  in  the  months  immediately  preced- 
ing that  March  day,  until  he  found  a 
certain  pleasure  in  it.  The  girl  always 
stood  ready  to  help  him  if  his  wits  gave 
out,  and  indeed  they  called  it  sometimes 
just  making  up  stories  together.  But 
to-day,  as  they  walked  along,  his  mind 
was  fixed  elsewhere  than  upon  her 
amusement. 

"  Tell  me,  Gretel,"  he  said,  absently, 
"  could  you  understand  the  sermon  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  It  was  beautiful,  but  just 
once  I  was  a  bad  girl ;  I  did  not  listen. 
I  was  thinking  of  something  else." 

"  You  were? "  he  remarked. 

"Yes,  and  you  must  guess  what  it  was, 
and  then  I  will  tell  you." 

"But  I  am  stupid,  Gretel." 

"Oh,  then  I  will  help  you.  It  is 
small,  and  yellow.  Can't  you  guess? 
And  lives  in  a  cage — of  course  you  can 
guess  now." 
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"  It  is  the  canary  bird  you  are  going 
to  Lave." 

"  Right !  right !  "  she  cried,  gleefully, 
*'  You  are  not  stupid  at  all,  Herr  Engel. 
But  I  would  have  told  you,  even  if  you 
hadn't  guessed  ;"  and  Gretel  added  de- 
murely, '•  So  I  was  thinking  of  my  ca- 
nary bird,  and  forgot  about  part  of  the 
sermon." 

"  That  was  not  nice,"  he  ventured. 

"  Oh,  there  will  be  so  many  sermons 
more,"  she  said,  gayly.  "But  did  not 
you  understand  it,  Herr  Engel  ?  " 

"No,"  answered  Engel,  bluntly.  What 
was  the  harm  in  telling  the  truth  to  the 
chUd? 

"Were  you  thinking  of  something, 
too  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  was  silent. 

"Oh,  you  were,  you  were,  HerrEngeL 
I  will  guess,  and  you  must  tell  me,  just 
as  I  did  you." 

"  No !  no ! "  he  said,  sharply,  and  his 
heart  beat  fast  and  gave  him  an  exquis- 
ite pain.  "I  will  tell  you  something 
else — I  will  tell  you  a  storj'." 

It  was  the  readiest  escape  that  oc- 
curred to  him.  She  saw  that  his  breath 
was  hurried,  and  remembered  that  her 
mother  had  told  her  that  Herr  Engel 
must  not  walk  rapidly. 

"Let  us  stop  a  minute,"  she  sug- 
gested, with  a  quaint  air  of  motherli- 
ness,  "  we  have  been  going  so  fast,  Herr 
Engel." 

•  They  leaned  on  the  iron  railing  which 
runs  along  the  stone  embankment  of  the 
Spree  and  looked  down  at  the  water. 
Several  people  were  already  at  the  rail- 
ing near  them,  watching  some  of  the 
white  sea-birds  that  find  their  way  up 
the  Spree  at  the  end  of  every  winter, 
and  that  were  fluttering  in  the  March 
sunlight  from  one  perch  to  another,  now 
resting  on  a  pole  stuck  in  the  river's  bed, 
now  on  the  fishermen's  boats  drawn  up 
above  the  Friedrich  bridge,  now  float- 
ing on  the  water  itself — wild,  free  things, 
oddly  out  of  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  city.  Gretel  was  enchanted  with 
them,  and  it  was  only  after  some  minutes 
that  she  asked  for  the  story. 

"  The  story  ?  Oh,  yes,  let  me  think," 
he  replied. 

He  searched  his  brain,  but  there  was 
only  one  story  there,  and  that  was  his 
own.     The  girl  had  just  confessed  her 


little  secret  to  him.  They  stood  to- 
gether by  the  water,  she  still  holding 
his  hand.  He  felt  as  he  had  never  done 
before  that  he  was  on  a  level  with  some- 
one. He  was  conscious  of  a  sudden 
curiosity  to  know  what  the  child  would 
think  of  his  secret  It  had  always 
seemed  to  him  an  unnatural  thing  to 
confess  a  crime  to  a  friend,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  had  had  no  friend  to  whom  he 
could  unbosom  himself,  and  he  had 
known,  too,  that  to  confess  would  be  to 
lose  the  diamond  ;  but  now  this  curiosity 
gained  hold  upon  him.  A  child  was 
such  a  strange  thing,  and  his  life  was 
such  a  strange  thing ;  perhaps  a  child 
would  understand  it  as  well  as  he.  But 
of  course  he  would  not  really  tell  about 
himself ;  he  would  tell  only  a  story ; 
and  this  appeared  to  form  itself  without 
his  will. 

"Yes,  Gretel,  it  is  a  story  about — 
about  one  of  those  white  sea-birds." 

"  Good !  I  have  never  heard  that,"  she 
cried. 

"  No,"  he  answered. 

"  Is  it  long  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Because 
if  it  is,  you  can  tell  it  after  dinner." 

"  Yes,  it  is  long,"  replied  EngeL  He 
wanted  to  say :  "  thirty  years  long." 
"  No,"  he  added  quickly,  "  not  so  very 
long  either."    She  looked  puzzled. 

"One  of  those  white  sea-birds,"  he 
went  on.  "  No,  that  is  not  the  way  to 
begin.  There  was  once  a  little  girl, 
who  saw  one  of  those  birds,  and  thought 
she  would  like  to  have  it  for  her  own. 
So  she  caught  it." 

"How?"  asked  GreteL 

"  That — that  is  not  in  the  story.  But 
she  caught  it,  and  to  keep  it  from  flying 
away  she  tied  it  to  her  with  a  string,  so 
that  the  bird  flew  over  her  head  where- 
ever  she  went.  It  was  such  a  beautiful 
bird  ;  only  it  was  not  good,  and  it  used 
to  peck  at  the  little  girl's  fingers  and 
eyes,  and  so  made  her  trouble  always 
after  a  while,  oh,  so  much  trouble ! " 

"  Why  didn't  she  let  it  go  again  ?  " 

"Because  she  couldn't  untie  the 
string." 

"  That  was  funny,"  said  Gretel.  "  But 
go  on,  Herr  Engel ;  what  did  she  do 
then?" 

"She  didn't  do  anything.  What 
could  she  do  ?  I  said  she  couldn't  untie 
the  string.     What  could  you  do,  Gretel, 
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supposing  it  were  you,  or  I ;  yes,  sup- 
pose now  it  were  I  ?  " 

The  child  laughed  ;  it  was  an  odd 
story.  Then  she  had  an  idea,  and  cried 
triumphantly.  "  You  could  cut  the 
string ! " 

"  But  I  can't  cut  it ! "  he  exclaimed, 
with  inward  agony. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  she  asked,  disappointed- 
ly, her  mind  too  fuU  of  the  problem  to 
notice  anything  peculiar  in  the  wistful 
cunning  with  which  he  had  substituted 
himself  as  the  actor  in  the  narrative, 

"  But  I  can't !  I  can't — nor  you — 
suppose  it  were  you — or  the  little  girl." 

Once  more  Gretel's  blue  eyes  spark- 
led. "  No,  suppose  it  were  you,  Herr 
Engel.  Do  you  know  what  we  would 
do  ?  I  would  take  my  scissors  and  cut 
it  for  you,  so  !  snip  !  " 

He  looked  down  at  his  companion  in 
wonder.  Would  she  really?  He  for- 
got her  ignorance  and  innocence,  and 
that  he  was  a  man  and  she  a  child. 

"  But  what  became  of  the  girl  in  the 
story  ?  "  she  questioned. 

"I  don't  know  —  yet,"  he  replied. 
"  Come,  Gretel." 

They  went  on  again  down  the  sunny 
street,  which  was  filled  with  peoi^le  en- 
joying a  Sunday  holiday.  Rather  a 
pleasant-looking  pair  of  companions 
were  these  ;  the  elderly,  grave  man,  neat- 
ly dressed,  stepping  carefully,  and  by 
his  side  the  decorous  German  maiden, 
in  her  pink  hood,  cheap  cloak,  and  heavy 
shoes,  with  her  long  braid  of  yellow  hair 
down  her  back,  and  the  Lutheran  hymn- 
book  in  her  red-mittened  hand.  More 
than  one  person  smiled  benevolently  at 
them,  as  they  passed. 

"  But  didn't  anyone  ever  teU  you  the 
end  of  the  story  ?  "  Gretel  protested. 

Engel  did  not  hear  her.  "  Suppose," 
he  said,  slowly,  "  it  were  a  stone." 

"  Suppose  what  were  a  stone  ?  " 

"In  the  story,"  he  answered.  "Sup- 
pose it  were  not  a  bird  at  all,  but  just  a 
stone.  What  could  we  do  then — sup- 
posing it  were  I,  and  you?  Tell  me, 
Gretel,  what  could  we  do  ?  " 

She  looked  up  in  his  face,  a  little 
frightened  by  the  tone  of  his  voice. 
"You  are  so  funny  to-day,  Herr  Engel." 
Yet  he  held  her  hand  so  closely  that  she 
was  reassured,  and  she  repeated,  medi- 
tatively :  "  Suppose  it  were   a   stone — 


and  it  were  you — and  I ;  what  could  we 
do  ?  Oh,  we  could  do  something,  you  and 
I,  Herr  Engel !  Let  us  see."  And  she 
nodded  wisely,  amused  at  the  novel 
idea. 

But  they  had  reached  home  :  one  of 
the  huge  old  houses  over  the  Spree, 
upon  the  Mtihlendamm.  There  had 
once  been  a  long  line  of  them  here,  but 
almost  all  were  now  demolished.  They 
went  under  a  black  archway,  across  a 
stone-paved,  dismal  court,  where  the 
snow  was  fast  melting.  The  locksmith 
glanced  up  at  the  north  wall,  where  hung 
an  ancient  w^ooden  sun-dial,  under  which 
was  painted  an  hour-glass  surmounting 
a  skull,  and  the  legend  "  Mors  certa  sed 
hora  incerta."  It  was  nearly  two  o'clock. 
Herr  Engel's  chest  hurt  cruelly  as  he 
climbed  the  stairs,  but  he  scarcely  no- 
ticed it ;  he  was  intent  upon  a  last  vague 
chance,  and  he  had  put  that  chance  into 
the  hands  of  a  child.  They  stood  an  in- 
stant in  the  dark  entry. 

"Put  your  hymn-book  and  cloak 
away,"  he  said,  "and  then  come  into 
my  room." 

He  wished  to  have  a  moment's  time, 
and  shut  the  door  of  his  room  behind 
him.  Then  he  took  from  its  secret  place 
the  leathern  case  which  he  had  made 
long  before  to  cover  the  diamond,  and 
laid  it  on  the  table  by  the  window.  Not 
two  minutes  had  passed  since  the  girl's 
hand  left  his,  and  he  felt  akeady  the  old 
irresolution.  He  hesitated  for  a  terri- 
ble second  ;  then  Gretel  knocked  at  the 
door  and  came  in,  and  he  knew  that  he 
had  put  his  affair — partly  at  least — out 
of  his  own  hands,  and  he  felt  childishly 
weak  and  irresponsible.  He  was  trem- 
bling so  that  he  had  to  sink  into  his  great 
chair  by  the  table.  The  room  seemed 
stiflingly  hot,  and  he  breathed  with  dif- 
ficulty. 

"  Open  the  window  ;  it  is  so  close, 
Gretel,"  he  murmured. 

She  obeyed,  although  to  her  the  room 
seemed  cool  enough.  The  spring  sun- 
light was  streaming  in  at  the  window 
and  resting  upon  the  table  where  lay 
the  leathern  case.  Gretel  eyed  the  lat- 
ter curiously  for  an  instant,  and  then 
pulled  her  chair  near  Engel's. 

"And  now  shall  we  finish  our  story, 
Herr  Engel  ?  Let's  make  it  up  togeth- 
er.    What  kind  of  a  stone  must  it  be  ?  " 
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"It  belongs  to  someone  else,"  was 
his  broken  answer,  "  and  it  has  cursed 
my  life,  but  I  cannot  give  it  up.  You 
see,  Gretel,"  he  added,  drearily,  "  I  can't 
cut  the  string." 

She  could  not  understand  him,  and 
his  words  perplexed  and  alarmed  her. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  see  it,  Gretel  ? 
Open  the  case."  It  did  not  seem  to  him 
that  he  could  stir. 

She  did  as  he  ordered,  and  unfasten- 
ing the  case  with  her  slender  fingers, 
saw  the  glistening  stone  ;  she  had  seen 
hundreds  of  them  in  the  windows  on 
the  Friedrich  Strasse,  some  that  were 
shinier  than  this,  if  not  so  large  ;  and 
her  courage  came  back  to  her.  Engel 
sat  gazing  steadily  at  the  diamond.  It 
appeared  to  him  duller  than  it  should 
be,  with  sunlight  on  it. 

"  Whose  is  it  ?  "  the  girl  asked,  in  a 
subdued  voice. 

"He  is  dead,"  Engel  replied.  "It 
was  a  long  time  ago — and  his  son  is 
dead  too." 

She  comprehended  more  clearly  than 
before,  that  a  wrong  had  been  done. 

"But  the  family?"  she  whispered. 
"  Ai*e  they  very  poor — as  poor  as  we 
are  ?  "  She  was  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
the  stone,  but  she  knew  that  such  things 
cost  a  good  deal,  as  much  as  a  dress, 
perhaps,  or  a  great  many  baskets  of  coal. 

"The  family,"  said  Engel,  bitterly, 
"  are  richer  than  the  Kaiser."  She  was 
silent.  Kicher  than  the  Kaiser  ?  They 
must  be  the  fairies.  Then  she  asked, 
with  a  child's  persistency : 


"  Why  do  you  want  to  keep  it,  if  it 
does  you  harm  ?  " 

"  Because  I  can't  cut  the  string,"  he 
groaned.  "You  have  forgotten  the 
storj'.  What  can  we  do,  Gretel  ?  "  He 
stared  at  her  with  imploring  eyes. 

She  began  to  be  terrified  again.  She 
could  not  grasp  his  meaning  altogether, 
yet  she  was  sure  of  this :  Herr  Engel 
hated  the  stone,  but  he  was  not  able  to 
get  rid  of  it.  It  must  be  a  bad  stone, 
and  as  she  looked  at  it,  she  found  her- 
self afraid.  Yet  the  whole  adventure 
seemed  to  her  a  kind  of  fairy  story  in 
which  she  had  a  part,  and  that  gave 
her  a  daring  which  otherwise  she  never 
could  have  had.  With  a  sudden  im- 
pulse she  took  the  smooth,  cold  thing 
in  her  fingers.     Engel  did  not  move. 

"See,  Herr  Engel,"  she  cried,  "let 
us  throw  it  in  the  river  ! "  and  she  tossed 
it  out  of  the  window,  and  leaping  to  her 
feet  saw  it  go  flashing  down  into  the 
muddy  water. 

With  heart  beating  fast  at  her  own 
boldness,  she  turned  to  Richard  Angell. 
He  was  sobbing,  his  face  covered  with 
his  hands.  There  was  a  long  silence. 
Then  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  she  saw 
his  happy  tears. 

"  How  bright  the  stm  is,  Gretel !  " 
he  exclaimed.  "  The  summer  must  be 
coming,    and   this   summer — this  sum- 


But  he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  left 
side ;  his  face  flushed  swiftly  and  then 
turned  white,  and  Gretel  was  frightened 
and  ran  to  call  her  mother. 
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I  HAVE  never  been  in  love  with  a  wom- 
an ;  at  least,  not  enough  in  love  to  ask 
any  woman  to  marry  me.  I  do  not  know 
what  that  is  like,  nor  do  I  fancy  that  any 
people  know  except  those  who  have 
themselves  experienced  it.  Love  is  like 
war,  they  say,  and  you  cannot  possibly 
know  anything  about  real  war  until  you 
actually  smeU  the  powder.  It  is  all  a 
fiction  until  that  acrid  odor  is  in  your 
nostrils,  and  the  singing  of  the  bullets 
is  in  your  ears.  WTien  I  was  a  boy,  in 
North  Carolina,  I  remember  running  to 
the  pine  woods  one  day  with  my  mother 
and  older  brother,  and  hearing  some- 


thing about  General  Sherman,  and  see- 
ing our  bams  a-blazing  up  merrily,  but 
though  my  poor  mother  said,  "  Ran- 
dolph, you  will  always  know  now  what 
war  is,"  and  the  sentence  somehow  stuck 
in  my  memory,  I  did  not,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  know  what  war  was  at  alL  Nor  do 
I  know  to-day  any  better,  never  having 
heard  the  bullets  nor  smelt  the  powder. 
No,  war  and  love  are  not  to  be  talked 
about  by  civiUans  and  outsiders.  Yet 
once  upon  a  time  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  knew  what  they  both  were  like,  civihan 
and  outsider  though  I  may  have  been. 
It  was  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  one  June, 
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ten  years  ago.  Many  a  dragging  month 
I  had  been  "  oxing  "  Sanscrit  and  Greek 
for  my  doctor's  degree  at  Strasburg, 
and  when  the  thesis  had  been  accepted 
and  the  official  invitation  to  the  final 
examination  and  disputation  of  "  Ran- 
dolph Merivale,  from  America,"  had  been 
duly  posted  upon  the  university  bulle- 
tin board,  the  old  trouble  with  my  eyes 
came  back  and  I  was  forced  to  quit  work 
altogether.  For  a  few  days  I  kept  to 
my  lodging  in  the  Hennengasse,  to  avoid 
the  bright  light  of  the  streets,  but  it 
grew  insufferably  hot  and  malodorous 
in  that  ancient  alley-way,  and  so  one 
day  I  packed  my  tramping  knapsack, 
put  on  a  big  pair  of  goggles,  and  march- 
ing out  of  Strasburg  by  the  Euprechts- 
auer  Allee,  struck  off  through  the  coun- 
try toward  Fuchs  am  BuckeL 

One  can  never  get  to  Fuchs  am  Buckel 
twice  by  the  same  way,  so  perhaps  it  is 
useless  to  say  how  one  gets  there  at  all. 
Ton  follow  the  road  easily  enough 
through  the  village  of  Ruprechtsau,  be- 
tween the  high  walls  of  plastered  brick 
which  enclose  fruit  gardens  and  vegeta- 
ble plots,  and  here  and  there  the  groiinds 
of  some  old  manor  house,  with  weather- 
stained  and  broken-nosed  goddesses  still 
gleaming  in  the  tangled  shrubbery.  But 
beyond  the  straggling  village  the  white 
hard  roads  curve  and  intersect  so  curi- 
ously that  I  should  have  despaired  of 
following  them,  even  had  the  glare  not 
been  painful  to  vaj  eyes.  So,  knowing 
the  general  direction,  and  that  any  one 
of  a  half-dozen  foot-paths  would  serve 
my  turn,  I  struck  into  the  first  that  of- 
fered itself,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
traversed  leisurely  the  rank  fields  of 
grain,  the  back  yards  of  thrifty  Alsatian 
vegetable-growers,  and  then  along  under 
endless  lines  of  poplars,  until  a  sudden 
turn  brought  me  out  upon  the  high  road 
again,  and  across  the  wide  meadows  I 
caught  sight  of  the  heavy  clump  of  wood- 
land against  which  were  the  big  sloping 
roofs  of  Fuchs  am  Buckel.  In  spite 
of  the  goggles  the  light  was  so  briUiant 
that  when  I  reached  the  familiar  goal  of 
student  excursions,  I  could  scarcely  read 
the  C.  FUCHS,  EESTAURATION,  paint- 
ed on  the  sign.  The  proprietor  of  the 
place  remembered  me,  was  able  to  give 
me  one  of  the  few  rooms  he  kept  at  the 
disposal  of  an   occasional  lodger,  and 


having  darkened  the  windows  and  rested 
a  couple  of  hours,  the  inflammation  in 
my  eyes  seemed  somewhat  relieved,  and 
I  was  able  toward  sunset  to  get  down  to 
the  garden. 

By  my  favorite  table,  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  garden,  where  the  black  lU 
swept  close  under  the  big  willow  that 
shaded  my  usual  seat,  there  was  a  wom- 
an. She  was  seated  with  her  back  to 
me,  looking  up  the  river  toward  the 
west,  as  I  had  sat  a  dozen  times  before 
starting  back  to  Strasburg  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening.  There  was  a  broad 
glare  upon  the  glassy  water,  and  per- 
haps that  was  why  I  did  not  notice  her 
until  I  was  just  upon  her.  That  end  ta- 
ble had  never  been  a  favorite  one  among 
the  social  patrons  of  the  Bestauration, 
and  I  had  rarely  found  it  occupied  be- 
fore. I  remember  feeling  somewhat  dis- 
appointed as  I  took  a  chair  at  the  next 
table  and  rapped  for  the  waitress. 
"While  she  was  getting  me  some  black 
bread  and  Miinster  cheese,  a  cutlet  and 
a  glass  of  thin  white  Alsatian  wine,  the 
blaze  died  off  from  the  water,  and  I 
pulled  my  chair  around  so  that  I,  too, 
faced  the  west.  The  woman  at  the  last 
table  had  apparently  finished  her  sup- 
per, for  a  slender  jug  of  seltzer  water 
stood  there,  surrounded  by  some  plates, 
from  one  of  which  she  was  gathering 
bread-crumbs  to  toss  to  the  ducks  in 
the  river.  She  scarcely  turned  her  head 
as  she  snapped  the  tiny  morsels  into  the 
current,  and  I  remember  that  I  did  not 
see  her  face.  She  had  a  short  figure, 
with  finely  modelled  shoulders,  and  as 
she  swept  the  last  cnmibs  from  her  plate 
over  to  the  strugghng,  quacking  creat- 
ures in  the  river,  I  noticed  that  her  black 
dress  fitted  her  extremely  well,  and  that 
there  was  a  plain  ring  upon  her  finger. 
When  the  waitress  brought  my  supper 
the  lady  had  her  table  cleared,  but  she 
paid  nothing.  She  sat  there  still,  and 
no  one  came  to  join  her.  I  finished  my 
own  meal,  stretched  my  legs  out,  Amer- 
ican fashion,  on  an  empty  chair  in  front 
of  me,  lighted  a  wretched  cigar,  and 
watched  the  opal  tints  in  the  west  lose 
their  fire  and  turn  gray.  It  was  nearly 
dusk,  and  everyone  but  ourselves  must 
have  left  the  garden,  when  old  Fuchs 
made  the  circuit  of  the  empty  tables, 
gathering  up  here  and  there  a  beer-mug 
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that  had  been  overlooked.  He  gave  me, 
as  usual,  a  professional  "  Guten  Abend, 
Herr  Doctor"  then  stopped  a  moment  at 
the  table  in  front  of  me,  and  looking 
down  at  the  black-dressed  woman,  said 
cheerily  :  "Eh,  comment^  vaf  Oeht's 
guet  ?  "  "  Qanz  guet,"  she  answered,  in 
a  deep  full  voice,  with  a  marked  Alsatian 
accent.  "Mais  comme  c'est  charmant 
id  !  "  she  added.  Then,  in  a  still  lower 
tone,  she  repeated,  "  Charmant  comme 
toujours." 

"  Tu  as  raison,"  said  Fuchs,  with  a 
satisfied  shrug,  and  passed  on. 

The  evening  darkened  slowly,  and 
still  she  did  not  move.  Her  head  and 
shoulders  were  sharply  cut  against  the 
last  pulsation  of  color  on  the  horizon. 
A  fog  began  to  creep  over  the  surface  of 
the  fil.  I  was  at  the  end  of  the  second 
cigar.  Suddenly  she  rose  and  started 
toward  the  house  ;  in  passing  my  table 
she  stumbled  against  the  chair  that 
upheld  my  awkwardly  extended  feet. 
•'  Pardon,  monsieur,"  she  murmured,  and 
before  I  could  touch  my  hat  and  mutter 
an  apology  she  had  disappeared. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  came  down 
for  my  coffee  to  the  main  room  of  the 
Restauration,  old  Fuchs  presented  me  to 
her  as  his  niece.  Mademoiselle  Aube- 
pine.  Finding  that  I  was  an  Ameri- 
can student,  she  addressed  me  frankly 
enough  in  German,  though  hesitating 
now  and  then  for  a  word,  and  betray- 
ing the  Alsatian  accent  I  had  noticed 
the  evening  before.  On  my  asking  her 
whether  she  knew  Strasburg  well,  she 
replied  simply  that  she  was  bom  in  the 
Blauwolkengasse,  which  certainly,  as  I 
ventured  to  remark,  ought  to  have  given 
her  an  immistakable  Strasburg  birth- 
right, and  thereupon  Fuchs  interrupted 
us  with  a  long-winded  disquisition  upon 
her  relationship  to  an  Alsatian  politician 
who,  during  the  preceding  winter,  had 
exhibited  himself  as  a  peculiarly  ardent 
member  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Reich- 
stag. While  he  was  talking,  I  looked  at 
her.  She  was  a  woman  of  thirty,  appar- 
ently, and  thinking  of  her  now,  after 
ten  years,  I  do  not  remember  anything 
about  her  that  was  really  beautiful,  ex- 
cept her  perfectly  developed  figure  and 
the  depth  and  purity  of  her  voice.  Her 
hazel  eyes  seemed  old,  and  her  hands 
were  old  ;  she  talked  with  the  directness 


and  unguardedness  of  a  married  woman, 
looked  me  straight  in  the  face,  gave  me 
the  right  word  when  I  groped  fer  it — 
and  I  liked  her. 

That  afternoon  I  liked  her  still  better. 
The  imprudence  of  the  day  before  af- 
fected my  eyes  seriously,  and  I  was  ob- 
liged to  keep  indoors.  Mademoiselle 
Aubepine,  after  a  whispered  dialogue 
with  Fuchs,  came  up  to  me  as  I  was  sit- 
ting disconsolately  in  a  dark  comer  of 
the  inn,  and  asked  me  if  I  cared  to  hear 
some  singing.  Now,  the  Merivales  were 
never  musical,  but  I  should  have  been 
stupider  than  I  seemed  had  I  not  eager- 
ly assented.  We  went  into  a  sort  of  pri- 
vate sitting-room  in  the  rear  of  the  high 
seat  where  Madame  Fuchs  presided  over 
the  aflGiirs  of  the  Restauration,  and  where 
she  could  still  have  us  under  her  eye  if 
she  wished.  For  an  hour  Mademoiselle 
Aubepine  sang  ;  French  chansons  most- 
ly, with  a  couple  of  Italian  operatic  airs, 
and  particularly  some  PoHsh  slumber 
songs,  to  French  words ;  strange  melo- 
dies which  I  did  not  imderstand,  but 
which  better  than  all  the  rest  suited 
her  contralto  voice,  with  its  somnolent 
crooning  quality.  I  remember  asking 
her  if  she  did  not  sing  any  German 
songs,  and  she  gave  the  slightest  ex- 
pression to  her  shoulders  —  she  was 
seated  at  the  old  piano  with  her  back 
turned  to  me — and  said,  to  my  wonder- 
ment, that  she  did  not.  Soon  after  she 
stopped  singing.  She  would  hsten  to 
none  of  my  awkward  thanks,  saying 
simply  that  singing  was  her  business. 
I  was  puzzled  by  this,  vmtil  old  Fuchs 
informed  me  confidentially,  that  even- 
ing, that  his  niece  was  a  grande  ar- 
tiste and  could  go  upon  the  stage  if  she 
wished.  As  it  was,  she  was  only  a  sing- 
ing-teacher in  Nancy,  but  pupils  came 
to  her  from  LuneviUe,  and  even  from 
Metz,  and  once  there  had  been  talk  of 
her  singing  in  oratorio  at  Paris ! 

Yes,  I  liked  Mademoiselle  Aubepine. 
I  have  never  been  in  love  with  a  woman, 
as  I  think  I  said  at  the  beginning,  and 
it  is  not  my  own  love-story  that  I  have 
started  to  tell.  Perhaps  it  will  not  even 
be  called  a  love-story  at  all,  but  yet  it 
was  about  love  and  war. 

I  had  been  at  Fuchs  am  Buckel  ten 
days,  and  was  to  leave  on  the  morrow. 
For  the  fact  that  the  time  had  been  en- 
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durable,  I  was  indebted  to  Mademoiselle 
Aubepine.  It  was  she  who  in  the  long 
forenoons,  under  the  great  horse-chest- 
nut trees  that  shaded  the  central  part  of 
the  garden,  had  read  Lamartine  and  Cha- 
teaubriand to  me ;  these  works  had  been 
recommended  by  Madame  Fuchs,  and 
indeed  they  are  not  so  bad.  We  always 
talked  French  after  that  first  morning, 
and  she  insisted  upon  calling  me  Mon- 
sieur Merveille,  that  being  as  near  to 
Merivale  as  she  declared  she  could  ever 
hope  to  come.  Her  English  was  rudi- 
mentary, without  doubt.  For  days  I 
tried  to  teach  her  one  English  line — a 
line  that  always  murmured  itself  gently 
to  me  as  we  sat  at  the  end  of  the  garden 
imder  the  willow  and  watched  the  HI 
move  straight  toward  us  and  then  past, 
scarcely  bending  the  rushes,  so  even  was 
its  flow — 

"Where  yon  broad  water  sweetly,  slowly 
glides." 

At  last  she  could  say  it  all  except 
"  gUdes,"  and  though  she  could  never 
pronounce  that,  her  attempt  resulted  in 
a  word  of  her  own,  which  was  to  me  as 
musical.  Once  or  twice,  accompanied 
by  Madame  Fuchs,  we  walked  in  the 
deep  woods,  beyond  the  stone  bridge 
under  which  half  of  the  HI  shot  on  its 
sudden  plunge  for  the  Khine,  and  she 
sang  each  time  in  the  woodland  such 
songs  as  I  have  never  heard  since.  But 
I  never  knew  why  she  was  a  singing- 
teacher,  and  why  she  wore  a  black  dress 
and  a  ring,  until  the  night  before  I  left. 

We  had  had  a  sort  of  family  supper 
together,  and  out  of  deference  to  my 
choice  we  were  at  the  end  table  of  the 
garden.  There  were  four  of  us  :  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  Fuchs,  Mademoiselle 
Aubepine,  and  I.  We  had  had  a  viva- 
cious time,  and  Fuchs  had  insisted  upon 
opening  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  in  honor 
of  my  departure  on  the  morrow.  He 
toasted  "America,"  and  I  ventured,  in 
response,  upon  a  toast  I  had  never  dared 
propose  to  an  Alsatian:  "Alsace-Lor- 
raine." This  was  in  1880,  but  all  three 
glanced  furtively  around  before  they 
raised  the  full  glasses  to  their  lips  and 
drained  the  Burgundy  to  the  last  drop. 
No  one  spoke  ;  I  suspected  that  I  had 
been  indiscreet,  and  was  glad  when  one 
of  the  waitresses  called  Fuchs  away  on 


some  matter  of  business,  which  in  a  mo- 
ment required  also  the  presence  of  his 
wife.  Mademoiselle  Aubepine  and  I  were 
left  then  at  the  table  where  she  had  been 
sitting  alone  the  night  I  came  to  Fuchs 
am  Buckel.  The  sun  now,  as  then, 
gleamed  down  the  broad  polished  sur- 
face of  the  HI  and  was  full  in  my  face. 
She  sat  at  my  left,  and  I,  with  eyes  still 
too  weak  to  look  up  the  river,  stared 
down  at  the  table,  or,  more  accurately, 
at  the  blue  veins  of  her  hand  as  she  toyed 
with  the  empty  wine-glass,  and  at  the  ring 
upon  her  finger.  I  pitied  her,  vaguely, 
and  wished  I  had  not  toasted  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  wished  too — a  Uttle — that 
I  was  not  going  away  the  next  morning. 
And  I  said  something  of  this,  clumsily 
enough,  for  she  flushed,  and  doubtless 
thought  I  meant  something  other,  or 
something  more,  than  I  did.  At  any 
rate  she  stopped  me  with  a  "Pardon, 
3Ionsieur,"  which  were  the  first  words 
she  had  ever  addressed  to  me. 

"  Pardon  me.  Monsieur  Merveille,  but 
you  do  not  understand.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  you  will  not  iinderstand  ;  yet 
I  shall  tell  you  because  you  are  an  Amer- 
ican and  a  hon  camarade.  But  one 
should  not  speak  of  Alsace-Lorraine  any 
more.  She  is  dead.  '  Deutsche,  Deutsche 
sind  wir  alle.' "  She  hummed  bitterly 
the  opening  line  of  a  German  patriotic 
song. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  with  a  foolish  effort  at 
sympathetic  philosophy,  "I  suppose 
you  must  accept  facts  as  they  are." 

"  Accept  ?  "  she  cried,  in  her  i*apid, 
impassioned  French.  "  Of  course. 
That  is  the  worst  of  it,  that  one  must 
accept.  Those  are  fools  at  Nancy — at 
Paris — who  talk  of  the  revanche.  We 
know  better,  here  at  Strasburg.  What 
is  done,  is  done.  Look  at  those  walls  !  " 
she  exclaimed,  with  an  unsuccessful  ef- 
fort to  restrain  her  growing  excitement. 
Her  hazel  eyes  were  changing  color,  and 
following  their  gaze  across  the  sedge- 
bordered  meadows  beyond  the  111,  past 
a  clump  of  woods  and  a  line  of  solemn 
poplars,  I  saw  the  long  low  parapet  of 
Fort  Fransecky. 

"  Do  you  know  why  that  fort  is  im- 
pregnable ?  "  she  demanded.  "  It  is  be- 
cause its  walls  are  laid  in  blood." 

I  felt  more  awkward  than  ever,  and 
not  knowing  anything  to  say,  snapped 
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some  pieces  of  biscuit  over  to  the  ducks 
in  the  UL  What  was  there  for  me  to 
say? 

"Listen,  Monsieur  Merveille,"  she 
•went  on.  "  You  have  no  right  to  speak 
to  me  as  you  did.  I  did  not  know  but 
Madame  Fuchs  had  told  you  ;  I  thought 
you  knew  why  I  let  myself  treat  you  en 
camarade." 

"But  I  knew  nothing,"  I  answered, 
hastily  ;  "  though  I  had  supposed  " — I 
hesitated,  my  eyes  fixed  again  upon  her 
ring. 

"  That  I  had  been  fianc^  ?  It  is  true. 
And  he  is  dead.  It  is  very  true.  But 
how  ?  Listen  to  me.  You  are  going  in 
the  morning  ;  I  shall  not  see  you  again. 
I  have  thought  of  speaking  to  you  more 
than  once,  because  I  began  to  fear  you 
were  still  too  young  to  understand 
camaraderie.  You  are  twenty-five.  Mon- 
sieur Merveille  ?  " 

I  nodded.  There  was  a  fierce  light- 
ness in  her  tone,  and  I  dared  not  inter- 
rupt her. 

"  Well,  I  am  thirty,  old  enough  to  say 
to  you  what  I  please.  Only,  I  wish  I 
had  told  you  before — before  to-night." 

The  brightness  had  disappeared  from 
the  water  now,  and  I  looked  up  at  her 
steadily.  There  were  contracted  lines 
upon  the  low  forehead,  a  stem  set  ex- 
pression about  the  mouth,  though  the 
round  lips  were  trembling.  I  had  never 
seen  Mademoiselle  Aubepine  look  at 
once  so  old  and  so  young.  Her  eyes 
flashed  in  the  growing  twilight  like  the 
eyes  of  a  girl. 

"I  was  only  twenty  that  August  of 
1870,  and  I  had  been  a  fiancee  six 
months.  He  Hved  in  Kehl,  just  across 
the  river  from  Strasburg,  you  know, 
but  in  Baden.  I  met  him  here,  at 
Fuchs  am  Buckel.  He  was  second 
lieutenant  in  a  Baden  regiment,  but  he 
would  have  been  free  that  autumn.  He 
never  loved  the  Prussians — you  know 
how  it  was  in  Baden — but  he  went  >vith 
the  rest,  like  a  soldier.  I  saw  him  in 
July,  not  ten  days  before  Reichshoffen, 
and  yet  we  suspected  nothing  ;  our  own 
little  plans  were  enough  for  us,  you  see. 

"  I  was  in  the  country'  when  the  war 
was  declared — out  beyond  Reichshoffen. 
I  covdd  not  get  back  to  Strasburg.  I 
saw  the  last  of  the  French  driven  down 
the   road  behind  Elsasshausen — I  have 


seen — Mon  Dieu  !  what  have  I  not  seen 
in  those  ten  days  before  I  could  get 
through  the  lines  to  Nancy  !  I  had  an 
aunt  there,  and,  can  you  imagine,  when 
I  reached  Nancy  at  last  it  was  August 
16th,  the  day  the  Germans  occupied  the 
town,  and  my  aunt  had  left  for  Paris  the 
night  before!  What  could  I  do?  I 
went  straight  to  the  Red  Lion,  and 
asked  for  a  room.  They  said  there 
were  no  rooms;  there  were  fifty  Ger- 
mans there,  and  the  officers  were  drink- 
ing in  the  dining-room  and  the  landlady 
was  hidden  imder  her  bed.  I  do  not 
know  what  was  in  me  that  day  ;  it  was 
seven  o'clock,  and  I  had  had  no  food 
since  morning,  but  I  was  strong  and  I 
had  seen  so  much  that  I  had  no  fear  left. 

" '  Why  are  the  Germans  allowed  to 
carouse  in  the  dining-room  ? '  I  asked. 
'  Who  is  the  commanding  officer  ? ' 

" '  The  Colonel  is  in  No.  14,'  blubbered 
the  garpon — they  were  all  frightened  out 
of  their  senses — '  but  no  one  dares  dis- 
turb him,  and  I  do  not  speak  German.' 

"  I  knew  he  lied  about  that,  but  I  said, 
'  Show  me  No.  14  !  I  speak  German.' 

"We  rapped  at  the  door.  The  Colonel 
came  in  his  stocking  feet  and  with  a 
blanket  wrapped  around  his  shoulders  ; 
he  had  had  no  rest  for  forty  hovuB. 

"  '  I  must  have  a  room  here  in  this  inn,' 
said  I,  '  and  I  must  sleep.  I  have  come 
through  the  lines.  Here  is  my  pass. 
Your  officers  are  drinking  in  the  dining- 
room  and  ten-ifying  the  house.  Can 
you  not  quiet  them  ? ' 

"  He  looked  at  me  and  swallowed  a 
curse.  Then,  '  Sie  sind  ein  braves 
Mddchen,'  he  cried,  and  ran  down- 
stairs, and  the  garpon  and  I  were  close 
behind  him.  He  flimg  open  the  dining- 
room  door.  There  were  three  young 
officers  there,  who  had  been  drmking 
champagne  since  four  o'clock.  They 
too  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for  a  whole 
day.  The  empty  champagne  bottles 
were  piled  in  a  pyramid  upon  the  table, 
and  the  men  were  quarrelling.  Just  as 
we  opened  the  door  the  lieutenant  with 
his  back  to  us — with  his  back  to  us — 
struck  his  feUow-officer  in  the  face. 
The  colonel  saw  it  and  he  threw  the 
door  together  behind  him  and  thundered 
out  an  order,  and  left  me  standing  out- 
side. I  did  not  see  the  blow  given — it 
was  the  garden  who  told  me. 
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"  I  do  not  remember  anything  more, 
except  a  great  drowsiness.  I  was  at  the 
end.  I  believe  the  gar^on  showed  me 
to  a  room  next  the  landlady's  ;  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  was  not  carried  into  it. 
But  there  I  fell  on  the  bed  and  slept ;  I 
did  not  even  lock  the  door.  I  did  not 
dream  until  just  before  I  woke,  and 
then  I  saw  Friedrich  sitting  in  a  cloud 
of  smoke  with  his  back  to  me. 

"  The  gar^on  was  pounding  on  the 
door.  He  put  his  head  in  and  saw  me 
lying  there. 

"  '  You  are  ill  ? '  said  he. 

" '  No,'  I  answered. 

"  '  Mademoiselle  can  have  breakfast. 
The  Badeners  are  gone  long  ago  ;  they 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Black  Dog.' 

"  *  The  Badeners  ?  '  I  cried. 

"  '  You  are  ill,  Mademoiselle,'  he  said. 

" '  No  !     The  Badeners  ?  ' 

" '  Yes.  They  are  all  at  the  Black  Dog 
— except  the  one  with  his  back  to  us ; 
the  one  we  saw  strike  his  friend.' 

"  '  And  he  ? '  I  leaped  toward  the 
door. 

"  '  They  have  just  shot  him.' 

"  They  shot  him.  He  was  my  fiance, 
and  it  was  I  that  killed  him,  killed  him 
in  the  war.  Do  you  know  what  is  in 
our  hearts  when  you  toast  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Monsieur  MerveHle?  What 
can  you  know  about  1870?  You  were 
only  fourteen  years  old.     Btit  I  know." 

Mademoiselle  Aubepine  had  risen,  and 
was  grasping  the  end  of  the  little  table 
to  steady  herself.  Her  eyes  seemed  to 
be  closed. 

"  That  is  why  I  am  a  singing-teacher. 
It  is   all   over — forever  —  but  I   toast 


Alsace-Lorraine.  Come,  Monsieur  Mer- 
veille." 

She  filled  her  glass  and  my  own. 

"To  the  dead,"  she  said,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper  ;  "  Austrinken !  " 

Then  she  turned,  gazed  at  me  a  mo- 
ment with  eyes  from  which  the  horror 
of  that  memory  had  not  yet  disappeared, 
and  with  a  low,  swift  "  Pardon,  Mon- 
sieur," her  black  dress  brushed  by  me 
in  the  twiHght,  and  she  was  gone. 

I  never  saw  Mademoiselle  Aubepine 
again.  When  I  left  in  the  morning,  she 
had  not  come  down  from  her  room,  and  I 
thought  the  worthy  innkeeper  and  his 
wife  appeared  somewhat  troubled  when 
I  desired  them  to  present  my  remem- 
brances to  Mademoiselle.  Perhaps  they 
had  fancied,  between  themselves,  that 
the  acquaintance  of  the  young  people 
would  not  end  in  remembrances  merely. 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  know  that  aU  the 
way  back  to  Strasburg  the  sight  of  the 
blood-red  poppies  in  the  green  wheat 
made  me  shudder,  and  I  fancied  that 
everywhere  in  those  lovely  June  fields, 
the  beau  jar  din,  as  Louis  XIV  called 
them  long  ago,  I  could  trace  the  lines 
of  battle -trenches  ;  and  the  first  thing  I 
saw  on  cHmbing  to  my  lodging  in  the 
Hennengasse  and  looking  out  of  the 
window,  was  a  Baden  regiment  march- 
ing by,  fiUing  the  narrow  street  with 
their  elastic  onward  motion,  while  the 
sun  gleamed  on  their  helmets  and  rifle- 
tips  and  yellow-skinned  knapsacks  in 
shifting  lines  and  blotches  of  scaly 
gold,  and  the  black  shadows  of  the 
crooked  street  fell  in  bars  across  the 
glistening,  sinuous,  living  mass,  until  it 
seemed  like  the  undulation  of  a  serpent. 


4. 


Portrait  Made  by  Lamp-light — exposure  four  minutes. 
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By  Wallace  Goold  Levison. 

THE  photography  of  luminous  objects  has  been  for  some  years  an  important 
factor  in  astronomical  studies,  as,  for  example,  in  the  mapping  of  the  stars, 
and  the  recording  of  solar  and  stellar  spectra,  and  the  phenomena  of 
eclipses,  but  of  late  it  has  been  brought  to  embrace  a  broad  range  of  subjects 
within  easy  reach  of  the  amateur,  and  of  these  I  have  beheved  that  some  exam- 
ples, such  as  are  given  in  the  accompanying  illustrations  from  studies  in  this 
special  direction,  might  interest  many  in  a  branch  of  photography  hitherto  sel- 
dom followed  except  in  scientific  research.  These  are  reproductions  by  mechan- 
ical processes  di- 
rectly from  the 
negatives,  without 
being  retouched  or 
changed  in  any 
way;  and  I  shall 
confine  my  text  to 
simple  explanation 
of  them. 

Plate  1  was  made 
from  a  negative 
taken  at  Manhat- 
tan Beach  in  1887 
from  a  device  in 
fireworks,  design- 
ed to  represent  the 
battle  between  the 
Monitor  and  Mer- 
rimac.  The  torrent 
of  fire  which  the 
Vol.  IX— 78 
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Merrimac  appears  to  be  pouring  upon 
the  Monitor  is  the  accumulated  effect 
of  many  Koman-candle  balls  separately 
thrown  during  the  fight,  each  of  which 
in  succession  has  made  its  impression 
upon  the  plate  exposed  in  the  camera. 

Plate  2,  from  a  portion  of  a  negative 
representing  the  chief  features  of  the 
"Siege  of  Vera  Cruz,"  as  it  was  pre- 
sented last  summer  in  fireworks  at  Man- 
hattan Beach,  shows  the  trajectories  of 
numerous  Roman-candle   balls     of   all 


Plat*  2. 


colors    from  the  exploding  forts,  the 
flames  of  the  burning  houses,  an  elec- 


tric light,  Bengola  lights,  and  the  im- 
pressions from  detonating  maroons 
which  liberally  dot  the  sky. 

The  manufacturers  of  fireworks  ap- 
pear to  take  especial  pride  in  the  small 
wheels  called  Catharine  wheels,  which 
sell  for  a  few  cents  each.  During  their 
discharge  these  wheels  change  aspect 
frequently,  burn  a  long  time,  and  throw 
out  sparks  that  seem  as  large  as  a  three- 
cent  piece  and  fall  in  graceful  curves  to 
the  ground.  At  any  one  moment  dur- 
ing its  operation,  such  a  wheel 
shows  but  a  meagre  shower  of 
sparks,  but  photographed  by  a 
lens  uncapped  throughout  its 
duration,  a  wheel  of  this  kind 
affords  a  cumulative  effect  that 
is  quite  surprising,  as  every 
spark  traces  its  course  upon  the 
plate. 

Triangles,  although  more  ex- 
pensive, are  less  satisfactory  sub- 
jects for  the  camera,  as  the  sparks 
they  emit,  which  are  particles  of 
burning  willow  charcoal,  are  so 
light  that  they  do  not  fall  to  the 
ground  in  graceful  curves,  but 
produce  upon  the  plate  an  intri- 
cate tracery  of  fine  hair-lines,  the 
aggregate  effect  of  which  is  much 
less  brilliant  than  the  greater  size 
of  the  triangle  would  lead  one  to 
expect. 

The  beautiful  wheels  used  in 
public  exhibitions  owe  their  chief 
brilliancy  to  steel  filings  mixed 
with  the  composition  used  to 
charge  their  driving  cases.  Ow- 
ing to  their  liability  to  rust,  these 
steel  filings  are  not  put  in  ordi- 
nary commercial  wheels,  'which 
are  seldom  promptly  used.  But 
the  burning  filings  afford  sparks 
which  produce  particularly  dis- 
tinct impressions  in  the  photo- 
graph. 

Plate  3  was  made  from  a  nega- 
tive exposed  during  the  discharge 
of  two  of  the  cases  of  a  wheel 
charged  with  steel  filings  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose,  while 
Plate  4  shows  the  effect  obtained 
by  exposing  a  plate  during  one 
complete  revolution  of  an  exhi- 
bition wheel  about  twenty -five  feet  in 
diameter. 
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Plate  5. 


Plate  3. 


If,  in  taking  the  view  of  this  wheel 
the  camera  had  been  so  pointed  that  the 
central  rosette  had  appeared  near  the 
left  edge  of  the  plate  instead  of  in  the 
middle,  there  would  probably  have  been 
seen  a  circular  image  resembling  this 
rosette  near  the  opposite  edge.  Such  an 
effect  arises  from  a  certain  property  of 
lenses,  in  the  nature  of  a  defect,  which  is 
commonl}'  ignored  by  the  ordinary  oper- 


Plate  6. 

ator,  but  respected  by  the  expert.  It 
has  been  observed  that  every  bright  ob- 
ject in  an  ordinary  photograph  produces 
such  a  secondary  impression  in  a  pro- 
poi-tionate  degree.  This  phenomenon 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  fireworks 
photography  on  account  of  the  darkness 
of  the  field  of  the  picture,  which  allows 
the  secondary  image  to  be  more  dis- 
tinctly seen.     The  shape  of  this  image 
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Plate  7. 

is  usually  circular,  and  does  not  seem 
to  depend  upon  the  shape  of  the  prima- 
ry object ;  for  instance,  a  candle-flame, 
although  an  elongated  object,  affords, 
•with  an  Optinms  lens,  the  circular  halo 
shown  in  Plate  5. 

"When  the  plate  is  truly  vertical  to 
the  lens  and  object,  and  the  latter  faUs 
upon  its  centre,  this  image  forms  the 
surrounding  halo  which  is  so  familiar 


in  pictures  of  the  sun  ;  but  in  propor- 
tion as  the  primary  image  is  moved 
above,  below,  or  to  either  side  of  the 
plate,  the  halo  moves  a  corresponding 
distance  from  the  centre  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this 
peculiarity  of  the  image  in  making  this 
picture  of  the  candle  -  flame.  A  paper 
screen  was  placed  close  to  the  plate  to 
cover  that  half  upon  which  the  primary 
image  fell.  An  exposure  of  four  min- 
utes having  been  allowed  for  the  halo, 
the  screen  was  removed,  and  a  very 
quick  exposure,  about  one-quarter  of  a 
second,  made  for  the  candle-flame. 

This  halo  is  an  impediment  in  the 
production  of  pictures  in  which  the  sub- 
ject and  the  light  which  illuminates  it 
are  both  included,  because  the  halo  is 
very  apt  to  fall  upon  the  illuminated  ob- 
ject and  deface  it.  By  arranging  both 
light  and  subject  upon  one  side  of  a 
plate  the  halo  is  thrown  out  of  the  way 
and  a  perfect  picture  maj^  be  produced. 
The  plate  at  the  head  of  this  article  [p. 
765]  shows  a  portrait  thus  obtained  by 
the  light  of  a  table-lamp  during  an  ex- 
posure of  four  minutes  on  an  ordinary 
plate.  During  this  time  the  lamp-globe 
would  have  become  over-exposed.  To 
prevent  this  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
plate  on  which  the  lamp  appears  was 
covered  while  the  portrait  was  made. 
The  left  side  was  then  covered  and  the 
right  exposed  one  quarter  of  a  second, 
the  lamp-shade  being  thereby  taken  by 
its  own  light. 

Halos  fi'om  various  lenses  differ  in 
appearance ;  the  halo  from  a  Wale  lens, 
for  instance,  differs  from  that  of  the 
Optimus  lens.  In  making  the  exposui*e 
for  Plate  6  the  camera  was  turned  to- 
ward the  sun,  so  that  the  secondary 
image  fell  upon  the  foreground,  as  it 
would  be  invisible  upon  the  sky  jjortion 
of  the  plate,  since  the  brilliancy  of  this 
halo  is  about  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  clear  blue  sky. 

An  actual  sun-dog  was  photographed 
recently  (Plate  7)  in  two  exposures  up- 
on separate  plates.  These  were  joined 
in  making  the  engraving,  and  the  sun  in 
one  appears  lower  than  in  the  other,  ow- 
ing to  its  movement  between  the  expo- 
sures. The  phenomenon  presented  a 
luminous  circle,  with  the  sun  as  a  cen- 
tre, particularly  bright  on  each  side  on 
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Plate  8. 

about  the  same  horizontal  plane  as  the' 
sun.  These  brightest  portions  may  be 
seen  in  the  illustration  at  about  two  and 
one-eighth  inches  distant  from  the  sun. 
In  the  left  half  of  this  picture  a  part  of 
the  secondary  image  of  the  sun  may  be 
seen  just  where  the  largest  tree  stands, 
its  lowest  part  cutting  against  the  low 
distant  hills,  and  also  partially  affecting 
the  definition  of  that  tree. 

Such  effects  as  this  may  be  a  source 
of  trouble  in  photographing  landscapes, 
and  in  any  case  where  there  are  very 
bright  objects  within  the  field  of  the 
lens,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
secondary  image  of  a  brilliant  star  might 
be  mistaken  for  an  unknoAvn  nebula. 

In  a  photograph  of  a  sunset  upon  an 
ordinary  plate,  the  disk  of  the  setting 
sun  maj'  produce  three  different  effects, 
as  its  color  deepens  from  pale  yellow  to 
red.  While  still  pale  yellow  it  reverses 
its  own  image,  and  produces  a  black 
disk  like  that  in  the  illustration  of  the 
sun-dog.  When  it  is  close  to  the  hori- 
zon and  has  acquired  a  deep  red  color, 
the  disk  of  the  sun,  although  beauti- 
fully distin'ct  to  the  eye,  cannot  be  de- 
lineated, because  it  affects  the  plate 
equally  with  the  surrounding  sky.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  there  is  a 
time  when  the  sun  has  such  a  tint  and 
actinic  effect  that  in  a  siinrise  or  sunset 
view  judiciously  taken,  the  sun  itself 
will  produce  a  normal  effect  and  no  halo 
appear  upon  the  plate.  Plate  8  illus- 
trates this.     It  is  an  instantaneous  view 


of  the  seasbore  at 
sunset,  and  clearly 
shows  the  disk  of 
the  sun  and  the 
forms  of  the  waves. 
Electric  dis- 
charges in  Geiss- 
ler  and  other  high 
vacuum  tubes  af- 
ford interesting 
subjects  for  the 
camera.  Plate  9 
shows  a  photo- 
graph, made  by 
an  exposure  of  five 
seconds,  of  a 
Geissler  tube  filled 
with  hydrogen  gas 
through  which  the 
electric  discharge 
passed.  The  form  of  the  bands  of  light 
in  such  a  picture  is  modified  because 
they  constantly  shift  their  position.  If, 
however,  the  primary  current  be  opened 
and  closed  at  less  frequent  intervals, 
from  twenty-four  to  fifty  separate  flashes 
so  produced  give  a  picture  showing  the 
details  of  the  bands  more  accuratelv  but 


Plate  9. 
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less  brightly.  In  j)liotographing  incandescent  objects  it  is  observed  that  they 
are  very  easily  over-exposed,  so  as  to  afford  many  instances  of  the  reversal  of  the 
image,  that  is,  very  bright  objects  appear  in  the  photograph  as  very  dark.  In 
Plate  7,  as  previously  observed,  the  disk  of  the  sun  appears  black  instead  of  white. 
Not  only  the  sun,  but  electric  lights,  fireworks,  and  many  ordinary  flames  readily 


show  examples  of  this  reversal.     It  has  been  suspected  that  this  is  due  largely  to 
an  antagonistic  action  of  the  upper  and  lower  registers  of  the  spectrum,  the  red 
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rays  being  credited  with  the  power  of 
slowly  undoing  the  effect  of  the  blue. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  monochro- 
matic lights  would  offer  a  probable 
means  of  investigating  their  origin. 
The    useful   applications   which    can 


Plate  10,  showing  the  interior  of  a 
foundry  at  casting-time,  is  an  example 
of  the  results  which  can  be  obtained  in 
this  wa}'.  The  figures  were  taken  by 
flash-light,  and  the  molten  metal  made 
its  own  picture  at  the  same  time,  the 


be  made  of  the  photography  of  lumi- 
nous objects  are  very  much  increased 
in  number  by  combination  exposures, 
that  is,  by  the  use  of  a  flash-light,  or 
day-light,  or  lamp-light,  or  any  other 
light,  to  photogi-aph  the  opaque  and 
non-luminous  features,  while  the  incan- 
descent object  makes  its  picture  by  its 
own  light. 

It  is  in  this  way  possible  to  pro- 
duce accurate  illustrations  of  iron,  zinc, 
and  other  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  and 
foundries,  in  actual  operation,  showing 
the  flames  from  the  furnaces,  the  white 
hot  metal,  and  the  sparks  that  fly  from 
it  under  the  great  trip-hammers,  and 
molten  metal  actually  flowing  from  the 
Bessemer  retorts,  or  being  poured  into 
moulds  from  hand-ladles  by  the  work- 
men. 


exposure  being  practically  instantane- 
ous, as  the  poxmng  of  the  metal  and 
movement  of  the  workmen  could  not  be 
suspended.  The  most  explosive  flash 
cartridges  are  required  for  such  sub- 
jects, as  the  ordinary  flash-light  is  hard- 
ly quick  enough  to  afford  a  picture  of  a 
person  walking  across  a  room. 

Ingenious  and  often  artistic  effects 
can  be  j)roduced  by  these  combination 
exposures  in  interiors,  the  completed 
photograph  showing  a  lamp,  candle,  or 
gas-light  burning,  and  the  surrotmding 
objects  as  though  illuminated  by  it. 
An  effect  thus  obtained  is  reproduce'd  in 
Plate  11,  where  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  a 
blazing  match,  and  smoke  curling  from 
a  pipe  are  distinctly  shown.  The  match 
and  lamp-flame  were  taken  by  an  expo- 
sure of  about  one-twentieth  of  a  second. 
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and  then  the  remaining  objects  were  made  by  a  flash-light,  the  lamp  and  match 
having  been  extinguished. 

Plate  12  shows  an  election-night  scene  familiar  in  New  York,  taken  in  a  similar 


way.  The  figures  of  the  boys  and  other  non-luminous  parts  of  the  picture  were 
taken  by  flash-light,  and  at  the  same  time  the  flame  from  the  burning  barrels 
was  photographed  by  its  own  light,  the  plate  being  exposed  about  one-half  of 
a  second. 

To  the  ingenious  amateur  many  devices  will  suggest  themselves  by  which  hap- 
py eflfects  may  be  produced.     In  Plate  13  the  interior  and  figure  seem  to  be  illu- 


Plate   14. 


minated  by  a  fire  burning  brightly  upon  the  hearth.  This  effect  was  produced 
by  burning  flash-light  powder  in  the  fireplace  during  a  quick  exposure  of  the 
plate,  the  flame  of  the  fire  making  its  own  picture  at  the  same  time. 


DE  MORTUIS. 
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No  method  of  depicting  nocturnal 
events,  however  important  they  may  be 
in  an  historical  way,  has  been  hitherto 
available  except  the  brush  or  pencil  of 
the  artist.  An  accurate  record  of  them 
can  now  be  made  by  photography,  and 
Plates  14  and  15  (from  photographs 
taken  by  Mr.  Albert  Londe)  show  such 
subjects.  They  represent  the  display  of 
fireworks  from  the  second  story  of  the 
Eiflfel  Tower  on  July  14,  1888,  and  the 
electrical  illumination  of  the  Trocadero 
at  the  opening  of  the  Paris  Exposition. 

Indeed  every  advance  in  the  art  of 
photography  develops  important  appli- 


cations of  it  in  entirely  new  and  unex- 
pected directions.  Not  only  a  small 
body  of  professional  photographers  is 
intensely  interested  in  important  exper- 
iments, but  a  body  of  amateurs,  so  large 
as  to  include  almost  every  section  of  a 
community,  is  busily  at  work  with  new 
devices  and  new  methods,  supplementing 
private  letters,  diaries,  newspaper  cor- 
respondence, and  literary  work  with  ac- 
curate and  picturesque  records  of  events 
of  every  degree  of  importance.  The  re- 
sult will  be  that  this  age,  as  no  previous 
one,  will  leave  a  complete  pictorial  rep- 
resentation of  all  phases  of  its  varied  life. 


Plate  15. 


DE   MORTUIS. 
By  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

They  read  upon  a  tomb  in  Samarcand, 
If  I  ivere  living,  none  were  glad  thereof. 

This  legend  two  alone  can  understand, — 
Who  loves  no  more — who  is  forgot  by  love. 
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VERGNIAUD   IN   THE  TUMBRIL. 

By  Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 

The  wheels  are  silent,  the  cords  are  slack, 

The  terrible  faces  are  surging  back. 

France,  they  too  love  thee !  bid  that  keep  plain ; 

The  wrath  and  the  carnage  I  stayed  afar 
Colleagues  of  my  white  conscience  are  : 
Accept  my  slayers,  accept  me  slain! 

Shed  for  days,  in  its  olden  guise 
The  quiet,  delicate  snake-skin  lies 
To  cheat  a  boy  on  his  woodland  stroll : 

What  if  he  crush  it?     Others  see 

Beauty's  miracle  under  a  tree, 

Supple  in  mail,  and  adroit,  and  whole; 

The  shaper  rid  of  a  shape,  and  thence 
(Growth  of  an  outgrown  excellence). 
Mounted  with  infinite  might  and  speed. 

Freed  like  a  soul  to  the  heaven  it  dreamed ; 
Over  life  that  was  and  death  that  seemed 
A  victory  and  a  revenge  indeed ! 

As  the  serpent  moves  to  the  open  spring 
The  while  a  mock,  a  delusive  thing, 
Sole  in  sight  of  the  crowd  may  be. 

So  ye,  my  mai'tjTS,  arise,  advance ! 
For  what  is  left  at  the  feet  of  France 
It  is  our  failure,  it  is  not  we. 


Not  to  ourselves  our  strength  we  brought: 
Inexpiable  the  Hand  that  wrought 
In  us  the  ruin  of  no  redress, 

The  storm,  the  effort,  the  pang,  the  fire, 
The  premonition,  the  vast  desire  ; 
In  us  the  passion  of  righteousness  I 
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Scarce  by  the  pitiful  thwarted  plan, 
The  haste,  or  the  studious  fears  of  man 
Drawing  a  discord  from  best  delight, 

The  measure  is  meted  of  God  most  wise  ; 
Nor  the  future,  with  her  adjusted  eyes, 
Shall  speak  us  false  in  our  dying  fight. 

But  e'en  to  me  now  some  use  is  clear 
In  the  builded  truth  down-beaten  here 
For  any  along  the  way  to  spurn, 

Since  ever  our  broken  task  may  stand 
Disaster's  college  in  one  saved  land. 
Whence  many  a  stripling  state  shall  learn. 

Out  of  the  human  shoots  the  divine  : 

Be  the  Republic  our  only  sign, 

For  whose  life's  glory  our  lives  have  been 

Ambassadors  on  a  noble  way 
Tempest-driven,  and  sent  astray 
The  first  and  the  final  good  between. 

Close  to  the  vision  undestroyed. 

The  hope  not  compassed  and  yet  not  void, 

"We  perish  so  :  but  the  world  shall  mark 

On  the  hill-top  of  our  work  we  died 
With  joy  of  the  groom  before  the  bride, 
With  a  dawn-cry  thro*  the  battle's  dark. 

O  !  last  save  me  on  the  scaffold's  round  ! 
Take  heart  that  after  a  thirst  profound 
The  cup  of  delicious  death  is  near, 

And  whoso  hold  it,  or  whence  it  flow, 

O  drink  it  to  France,  to  France!  and  know 

For  the  gift  thou  givest,  thou  hast  her  tear. 

True  seed  thou  wert  of  the  sunnier  hour. 
Honorable,  and  burst  to  flower 
Late  in  a  hell-pit  poison- walled : 

Farewell,  mortality  lopped  and  pale, 
Thou  body  that  wast  my  friend !  and  Hail, 
Dear  spirit  already !  .  .  My  name  is  called. 


THE   WAR  AS   WE   SEE   IT   NOW. 
By  John  C.  Ropes. 


HE  death  of  General 
Sherman  removes  the 
last  of  the  conspicuous- 
ly successful  generals  of 
the  Union  forces.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  still 
living  in  the  North 
generals  who  have  commanded  large  ar- 
mies with  distinction,  who  have  fought 
and  won  great  battles.  But  neither 
Buell  nor  Rosecrans,  neither  Pope  nor 
Banks,  remained  in  active  command  till 
the  close  of  the  war.  The  day  of  final 
triumph  found  others  in  their  places. 
Hence  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  at 
this  time,  when,  arrested  by  the  death 
of  the  brilliant  officer  who  has  so  re- 
cently left  us,  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  lived  through  the  war  naturally 
turn  to  the  scenes  they  have  witnessed 
and  the  experience  they  have  passed 
through,  to  glance  at  some  of  the  more 
salient  features  and  characteristics  of 
our  late  struggle. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  which  the 
North  proposed  to  itself —the  conquest 
of  such  a  vast  territory,  defended  by 
such  an  able,  resolute,  and  gallant  popu- 
lation— was  not  fully  seen  at  the  be- 
ginning. Many  were  the  oflfers  of 
troops  which  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment refused  in  the  spring  of  18G1. 
The  splendid  opportunity,  which  then 
existed  and  never  came  again,  of  in- 
creasing the  regular  army  to  a  force 
exceeding  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
was  carelessly  thrown  away.  Sherman, 
who  insisted  that  at  least  two  hundred 


thousand  men  would  be  required  for 
the  single  task  of  opening  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  was  regarded,  even  as  late 
as  the  fall  of  1861,  by  the  then  Secretary 
of  War,  as  almost  insane. 

Similar  misconceptions  prevailed 
among  our  Southern  neighbors.  Their 
authorities  made  no  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  existed  at  the  outset  of 
the  war  of  carrying  cotton  to  England 
and  drawing  bills  against  it  for  the 
financial  needs  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  orders  which  they  sent  to  Europe 
for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion were  wholly  inadequate  to  their 
needs.  Their  preparations  for  defend- 
ing their  borders  against  the  threatened 
invasion  of  the  North  were  exceedingly 
imperfect. 

Nor  was  this  to  be  wondered  at.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  then  were 
and  are  still  an  unmUitary  people — 
like  their  cousins  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water.  They  are,  it  is  true,  by  no 
means  averse  to  fighting  ;  they  are  un- 
questionably as  obstinate  and  resolute 
fighters  as  any  people  on  earth.  But 
that  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  be- 
ing a  military  people.  The  "art  mili- 
tary "  was  cultivated  by  but  few  of  the 
officers  of  the  regular  army ;  to  the 
major  part  of  them  and  to  the  public  at 
large  it  was  nearly  unknown.  Hence, 
the  recommendations  of  sagacious  mili- 
tary men,  like  Sherman,  on  our  side, 
and  J.  E.  Johnston,  on  the  other,  were 
made  to  ud receptive  ears,  and  were  re- 
ceived  with  that  peculiar    impatience 
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with  which  people  of  average  abilities 
and  fair  success  in  life  hear  unwelcome 
advice  on  a  subject  of  which  they  know 
nothing,  but  which  in  their  hearts  they 
believe  to  be  a  very  simple  matter. 

The  North  was  the  first  to  rise  to  the 
height  of  the  situation.  Not  only  did 
the  mortifying  issue  of  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run  put  an  end  to  the  easy-go- 
ing confidence  with  which  up  to  that 
time  her  prosperous  communities  had 
anticipated  a  speedy  victory,  but  it  had 
the  effect  also  of  rousing  that  strong 
and  determined  purpose  to  achieve  suc- 
cess, which  had  always  characterized 
the  energetic,  indefatigable,  resolute 
workers  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
States  from  Maine  to  Minnesota.  The 
Northern  people,  accustomed  to  the 
control  of  ample  resources  and  to  the 
carrying  on  of  large  business  under- 
takings, made  their  preparations  in  the 
winter  of  1861  and  1862  on  a  large 
scale.  There  was  no  stint  anywhere. 
Men,  money,  ships,  guns,  horses,  equip- 
ment of  every  kind,  were  freely  forth- 
coming. The  spring  of  1862  saw  large 
armies,  admirably  appointed,  well- 
driUed,  and  well-officered,  standing  on 
the  borders  of  the  Confederacy,  wait- 
ing only  the  order  to  march ;  a  well- 
equipped  navy,  not  only  held  all  the 
Southern  coast  in  the  grip  of  its  block- 
ade, but  dominated  the  great  rivers 
which  commanded  the  communications 
of  all  the  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy 
in  the  West.  And  these  vast  hosts 
were  full  of  a  genuine  and  strong  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  their  country. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  line  there 
was  little  at  this  time  to  encourage  the 
friends  of  the  South.  A  careless  confi- 
dence, degenerating  often  into  contempt 
for  their  adversaries,  combined  with  the 
unfamiHarity  of  the  Southern  planter 
with  the  conduct  of  great  business  en- 
terprises, was  evidenced  in  the  weak 
army  which  J.  E.  Johnston  opposed  to 
that  of  McClellan  in  the  East,  in  the 
wholly  inadequate  preparations  of  A.  S. 
Johnston  to  maintain  the  hold  of  the 
Confederacy  in  the  States  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  in  the  insufficient  de- 
fences of  New  Orleans.  When  the 
storm  had  passed  away.  New  Orleans 
had  fallen ;  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
were  under  Federal  control ;  the  Missis- 


sippi was  free  as  far  as  Vicksburg ;  and 
it  was  Bichmond  and  not  Washington 
that  was  in  imminent  periL 

But  the  series  of  disasters  with  which 
the  year  1862  opened  did  not  daunt  the 
spirit  of  the  South ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
soldiers  and  people  of  the  Confederacy, 
now  realizing  for  the  first  time  the  des- 
perate nature  of  the  contest,  strength- 
ened themselves  in  their  determination 
never  to  yield,  and  redoubled  their  ef- 
forts. The  levies  of  the  North  were  met 
by  nearly  the  entire  military  strength 
of  the  South.  In  place  of  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  which  were  ruthlessly 
taken  away  by  the  invasion  and  the 
blockade,  was  now  to  be  seen  the  pa- 
tient and  enduring  temper  which  can 
dispense  with  all  that  is  not  of  absolute 
necessity.  The  Southern  generals  met 
the  superior  numbers  of  their  foes  with 
an  audacity  and  enterprise  which  they 
had  not  hitherto  shovpn  that  they  pos- 
sessed. Six  weeks  after  Fort  Donelson 
had  surrendered  with  fifteen  thousand 
men,  and  Kentucky  and  the  greater  part 
of  Tennessee  had  been  abandoned  to  the 
Union  arms,  the  scattered  and  demoral- 
ized forces  of  the  Confederacy  in  the 
West  were  united  under  the  lead  of 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  That  able  and 
daring  officer  at  once  took  the  initiative. 
Grant  at  Shiloh  was  surprised  by  one  of 
the  most  sudden,  fierce,  and  determined 
onslaughts  known  to  military  history; 
and  although  he,  with  the  aid  of  a  por- 
tion of  Buell's  army,  held  his  own,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  forcing  his  opponent 
to  retire,  the  whole  aflfair  showed  how 
far  the  South  was  from  being  willing  to 
accept  defeat.  So  in  Virginia,  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  by  his  marvellous  sagacity 
and  daring  enterprise,  entirely  discon- 
certed the  plans  of  the  Washington  Gov- 
ernment for  massing  an  overwhelming 
force  against  Richmond ;  and,  on  Jack- 
son's fiially  uniting  his  force  to  that  of 
Lee,  McClellan,  whose  peculiar  charac- 
teristics were  ill  suited  to  deal  with  such 
emergencies,  was  forced  to  undertake  a 
dangerous  and  difficult  retreat  from  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Richmond 
to  Harrison's  Landing  on  the  river 
James. 

The  Federal  Government,  with  a 
praiseworthy  desire  to  stop  unnecessa- 
ry expense  and  a  happy  credulity  as  to 
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the  certainty  of  the  success  which  they 
were  sure  must  result  from  their  really 
enormous  military  preparations  for  the 
spring  campaign,  had,  early  in  April, 
1862,  actually  stopped  recruiting,  and 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  now  urgently 
needed  reinforcements.  But  the  people 
of  the  North  were  in  their  comprehen- 
sion of  the  situation  far  ahead  of  their 
rulers.  The  governors  of  the  Northern 
States  met  together,  and  begged  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  to  call  for  three  hundred 
thousand  men.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  really 
astounded  at  the  size  of  the  requisition 
which  he  was  desired  to  make  upon  the 
patriotism  of  the  country.  He  thought 
at  first  that  half  the  number  would  do. 
But  the  governors,  Andrew,  Morgan, 
Curtin,  Morton,  and  the  others,  able  men 
of  affairs  and  of  large  experience,  and 
who  were  moreover  the  representatives 
and  spokesmen  of  the  business  men  of 
the  North  and  West,  knew  better,  and 
three  hundred  thousand  it  was. 

These  illustrations  show  how  the 
emergencies  of  the  war  served  to  bring 
out  the  resolute  and  unyielding  traits 
belonging  to  our  race — the  unconquer- 
able determination  to  meet  and  conquer 
every  difficulty,  either  by  some  new  con- 
tribution of  force,  or  by  some  desperate 
and  daring  expedient,  or  by  patience 
and  perseverance  under  existing  circum- 
stances. The  war  thus  becomes  psycho- 
logically interesting  as  an  exhibition  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  trial,  and  on  a 
grand  theatre. 

What  we  have  just  said  about  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  Northern  States  and  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  leads  naturally  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  latter's  administra- 
tion during  the  war.  It  certainly  can- 
not be  said  to  have  been  a  briUiant  ad- 
ministration. There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  an  enormous  amount  of  money  was 
unnecessarily  spent,  a  great  many  men 
needlessly  sacrificed,  and  a  great  deal  of 
time  uselessly  consumed.  The  resources 
of  the  North  were  vast,  and  they  were 
tendered  to  the  Government  with  a  pa- 
triotism and  liberality  that  knew  no 
measure.  But  the  task  was  one  that 
would  have  taxed  the  abilities  of  the 
most  experienced  ruler,  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  anything  but  an  experienced 
ruler.  Wisely,  economically,  and  judi- 
ciously to  collect   and   dispose  of  the 


enormous  resources  of  the  United  States 
required  a  familiarity  with  the  conduct 
of  affiairs  on  a  large  scale,  utterly  beyond 
anything  with  which  the  President  had 
ever  had  anything  to  do  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
though  new  to  public  office,  was  prob- 
ably the  wisest  and  most  sagacious 
statesman  we  have  ever  had  in  this  coun- 
try ;  his  political  management  of  affairs 
during  the  war  illustrated  his  great  qual- 
ities and  won  the  admiration  of  all  men. 
But  the  military  tasks  imposed  by  the 
war  were  not  only  entirely  outside  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  previous  experience,  but 
even  he,  wise  and  sensible  as  he  was,  did 
not  at  first  realize  that  in  such  matters 
he  had  better  consult  experts,  and  be 
guided  by  them.  His  first  appointments 
in  the  army  were  made  almost  at  ran- 
dom. Major-generals,  brigadier-gener- 
als, colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  without 
technical  training  and  of  no  military 
experience,  appeared  like  comets  at  the 
head  of  armies  and  departments,  or  in- 
vaded the  hitherto  sacred  quarters  of 
the  officers  of  the  regular  army,  and 
many  were  the  blunders  with  which  the 
fates  avenged  these  uncalled-for  and  in- 
judicious vagaries  of  the  new  President. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  diffierence  between  the  mis- 
takes into  which  President  Lincoln  fell 
in  his  management  of  military  affairs, 
and  those  made  by  his  rival  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line.  The  Dlinois  lawyer  was, 
as  we  have  just  said,  absolutely  without 
any  knowledge  of  military  matters,  and, 
what  was  quite  as  important,  he  was  en- 
tirely unacquainted  with  the  personnel 
of  the  army.  Mr.  Davis,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  been  educated  at  West  Point, 
and  had  moreover  been  Secretary  of  War. 
To  him  the  officers  of  the  army  were  as 
well  known  as  are  the  members  of  the 
bar  to  a  lawyer  in  large  practice.  The 
characters,  special  acquirements,  abili- 
ties, defects,  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  a 
great  city  are  always  more  or  less  accu- 
rately known  to  their  brethren,  while 
a  layman  coming  from  another  city  must 
pick  up  his  information  about  them  as 
best  he  can.  So  it  was  with  the  two 
Presidents.  Mr.  Lincoln's  want  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  army  displayed  it- 
self in  sundry  astonishing  appointments 
to  high  commands.     Mr.  Davis,  on  the 
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other  hand,  not  only  knew  his  men  per- 
fectly well,  but  he  had  the  great  advan- 
tage of  making  out  his  own  rank  list — 
an  advantage  which  was  really  unique. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  disad- 
vantages, and  those  real  ones,  which 
were  inseparable  from  the  relation  in 
which  the  President  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  stood  to  the  high  officers 
in  its  sei-vice.  There  was  first,  the  al- 
most inevitable  tendency  of  a  man  in  his 
position,  who  has  been  educated  for  the 
army,  to  meddle  in  the  actual  conduct 
of  military  operations,  a  tendency  to 
which  Mr.  Davis  not  infrequently  yield- 
ed, and  from  which  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  generals  of  the  South  suf- 
fered from  time  to  time  ;  and,  second- 
ly, there  was  the  personal  relation  be- 
tween Mr.  Davis  and  the  leading  officers, 
men  of  somewhere  near  his  own  age, 
and  in  regard  to  whom  he,  naturally 
enough,  entertained  the  usual  personal 
feelings  that  everyone  has  for  those 
whom  one  has  always  known.  Hence, 
while  it  cost  Mr.  Lincoln  nothing  to  re- 
lieve any  officer  whom  he  thought  to  be 
unfit  for  his  work,  or  to  sustain  one  who 
was,  as  he  thought,  doing  it  well — they 
being  all,  or  nearly  all,  personally  un- 
known to  him — it  was  an  open  secret 
that  Mr.  Davis's  preferences  and  dis- 
likes interfered,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
good  judges,  with  his  management  of 
the  military  affairs  of  the  Confederacy. 
It  is  plain  from  what  has  just  been 
said,  that  the  errors  of  the  Northern 
President  were  of  a  kind  that  experience 
could  be  expected  to  cure — that  is,  if  he 
were  at  bottom  a  man  of  sense,  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  certainly  was,  while  those 
peculiar  to  Mr.  Davis's  administration 
were  not  likely  to  become  ameliorated 
by  lapse  of  time.  And  this  turned  out 
to  be  the  fact.  Mr.  Lincoln's  ability  to 
select  men  for  high  military  command 
increased  visibly  from  year  to  year  dur- 
ing the  war  ;  and  not  only  was  this  the 
case,  but  his  ability  to  give  them  an  in- 
telligent and  appreciative  support  and 
encouragement,  if  they  deserved  it  at 
his  hands,  became  with  every  year  more 
and  more  apparent.  The  President  be- 
came, in  fact,  a  diligent  student  of  the 
war.  He  found  in  time  that  the  rules 
of  war  were  only  the  rules  of  sotmd 
sense  and  experience  applied  to  a  sub- 


ject the  general  principles  of  which,  al- 
though he  knew  nothing  of  them  at 
the  laeginning  of  his  administration,  he 
found  himself  able  without  great  diffi- 
culty to  acquire  and  act  upon.  Hence 
his  conduct  of  affairs  became  with  each 
year  more  judicious  and  capable.  No 
generals  could  ask  from  any  govern- 
ment for  more  considerate  and  intelli- 
gent support  than  that  usually  accord- 
ed by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  General  Grant 
and  General  Sherman. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Davis's  pecul- 
iarities grew  every  year  more  and  more 
pronounced.  It  is  not  necessar}'  to  give 
illustrations  at  length;  it  will  suffice 
to  compare  the  steady  and  unwaver- 
ing backing  which  General  Sherman  re- 
ceived in  his  Atlanta  campaign  with 
the  treatment  of  General  Johnston  by 
the  Confederate  Government. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  foolish 
and  useless  to  deny  that  in  one  respect, 
and  that  a  very  important  one,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's administration  of  military  affairs 
cannot  be  said  to  have  improved  with 
the  progress  of  the  war.  We  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  influence  which  the  sup- 
posed necessities  of  politics  had  upon 
appointments  to  high  command  and 
assignments  to  duty  in  the  field.  Not 
even  the  most  devoted  admirers  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  would  undertake  to  main- 
tain that  he  always  acted  up  to  his  lights 
as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States  in  all  the 
commissions  which  he  conferred,  or  in 
all  the  tasks  which  he  laid  out  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  soldiers  and  sailors.  For 
instance,  it  will  hardly  be  pretended 
that  Mr.  Lincoln's  military  judgment 
had  not  in  the  spring  of  1864  reached  a 
point  of  development  quite  adequate  to 
the  task  of  refusing  to  General  Butler 
the  command  of  the  two  corps  destined 
to  make  the  co-ojjerative  movement  on 
Richmond.  To  suppose  that  Mr,  Lin- 
coln did  not  know  better  than  this,  is  to 
do  gross  injustice  to  his  mental  facul- 
ties. Everybody  in  the  United  States 
who  knew  anytMng  about  mihtary  mat- 
ters, who  had  followed  with  the  sUght- 
est  attention  the  course  of  war,  was 
amazed  at  the  selection  of  Butler,  not 
because  he  was  not  an  able  man,  or  a 
patriotic  man,  but  because  he  had  given 
no  evidence  of  capacity  for  such  a  re- 
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sponsible  task,  and  because  there  were 
plenty  of  men  to  be  had  who  had  shown 
talent  of  a  high  order.  Mr.  Lincoln 
must  have  known,  we  repeat,  that  to  in- 
trust this  important  duty  to  Butler  was 
not  a  thing  which  could  be  defended  on 
purely  military  grounds ;  more  than 
this,  he  knew  as  well  as  anybody  that  it 
was  not  common  sense  to  do  it.  But  he 
did  it,  nevertheless ;  and  against  the 
known  wishes  of  the  officer  who  had 
just  been  called  by  Congress  to  take 
the  general  charge  and  management  of 
all  the  military  operations.  For  Grant 
desired  that  this  important  command 
should  be  given  to  General  William  F. 
Smith,  whose  briUiant  operations  near 
Chattanooga  had  deservedly  won  the 
highest  encomiums.  Whether  any  sup- 
posed political  necessity  could  justify 
the  course  which  Mr.  Lincoln  saw  fit  to 
pursue  on  this  and  similar  occasions,  is, 
to  make  the  best  of  it,  exceedingly 
doubtful.  Certainly  no  political  crisis 
at  that  time  was  impending  which  could 
serve  as  such  a  justification.  Common 
sense  and  the  plainest  principles  of 
duty  alike  demand  that  the  conduct  of 
military  movements  shall  be  intrusted 
to  the  most  skilful  and  competent  offi- 
cers who  can  be  found.  And  although 
the  American  people,  with  their  wonted 
tolerance  and  charity,  have  long  since 
forgotten  and  forgiven  these  acts  of  a 
president  whose  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  his  country  was  so  conspicuous  and 
sincere,  yet  some  consideration  of  them 
cannot  be  omitted  in  making  an  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration  of 
our  miHtary  affairs. 

Li  looking  back  at  the  war  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years,  its  characteris- 
tic features  stand  out  far  more  clearly 
than  they  did  at  the  time.  We  must 
acknowledge  that  the  lack  of  a  sound 
military  direction  at  Washington  for  the 
first  three  years  protracted  the  struggle 
by  expending  our  efforts  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  in  useless  or  ill-con- 
sidered plans.  Things  certainly  went 
better  when  Grant  was  called  to  take 
the  entire  control ;  but  even  under  him 
there  were  costly  and  unnecessary  expe- 
ditions, and  not  a  little  scattering  of 
forces  which  might  have  been  concen- 
trated to  give  additional  strength  to  the 
blows  which  be  was  preparing  to  strike. 


On  the  other  side,  also,  we  see  the  same 
faults.  If  the  trans-Mississippi  troops 
had  been  placed  under  Johnston's 
orders,  who  can  tell  how  long  that  able 
soldier  might  not  have  held  Vicksburg  ? 
Had  Beauregard's  and  Johnston's  advice 
been  heeded  in  the  last  few  months 
even,  it  is  possible  that  a  really  formid- 
able army  might  have  been  collected  to 
confront  Sherman  in  the  Carolinas.  But 
the  very  natural  tendency  of  the  invader 
to  attack  many  points  at  once,  and  the 
equally  natural  tendency  of  his  antago- 
nist to  be  prepared  for  defence  at  all 
points,  operated  to  multiply  occasions 
of  conflict  and  rendered  the  main  opera- 
tions of  the  war  less  formidable  and 
striking  than  they  might  have  been 
made. 

In  the  conduct  of  their  campaigns 
the  generals  in  our  war,  on  both  sides, 
showed  themselves  better  strategists 
than  tacticians.  The  safety  of  the  ar- 
mies was  very  rarely  compromised  by 
lack  of  due  precautions  to  keep  up  the 
communications.  The  manoeuvring 
was  sometimes  very  skilful.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  Atlanta  campaign  contain 
admirable  illustrations  of  good  strategy 
on  the  part  of  both  commanders,*  and 
there  are  other  instances  in  plenty,  of 
which  the  operations  of  Jackson  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  in  the  spring  of  1862 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicuous. 
But,  mainly  owing,  we  suspect,  to  the 
absolute  lack  of  experience  before  the 
war  in  seeing  large  bodies  of  men  and 
observing  their  movements,  it  certainly 
seemed  to  be  well-nigh  impossible  for 
the  American  general  when  he  took  the 
offensive,  to  get  his  battle  fought  as  he 
intended  it  should  be  fought.  Witness 
General  J.  E.  Johnston's  battle  at  Seven 
Pines  ;  f  General  Lee's  battles  at  Malvern 
HiU  and  at  Gettysburg  ;  General  Mc- 
Clellan's  battle  at  Antietam.  These  are 
instances  of  battles  undertaken  with 
preparation — though  this  is  not  so  true 
of  Malvern  Hill  as  of  the  others — and 
with  a  plan  in  each  case  deliberately 
adopted,  to  carry  out  which  the  com- 
manding general  used  his  best  endeav- 
ors.    Yet  the  result  was  notoriously  far 

•  While  thl8  Ih  bc^lnc  written  the  news  arrives  that  Oen- 
enil  .Jow^ph  K.  .TohuHton,  Sherman's  erjeat  antaponlHt  In 
that  canipniKn,  Iiub  panscd  away.  Oi  the  Confederate 
ofllcers,  he  wbh  cecond  only  to  Lee. 

t  As  the  ConfederatcB  term  the  action  of  May  81, 186S. 
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from  satisfying  his  just  expectations. 
General  Thomas's  battle  of  Nashville 
constitutes  a  brilliant  exception  to  these 
remarks.  The  easier  tactical  task  of 
repelling  an  attack  was  often  most  ably 
performed,  as,  for  instance,  by  Lee  at 
Antietam  and  Fredericksburg,  and  by 
Meade  at  Gettysburg.  Then  there  were 
generals,  the  most  conspicuous  of  whom 
were  Grant  and  Sherman,  who,  though 
brilliant  strategists,  never  paid  great 
heed  to  directing  the  details  of  the  con- 
flicts which  their  manoeuvres  had  ren- 
dered certain  to  occur.  The  battles 
near  Atlanta  in  July,  1864,  and  the  series 
of  bloody  actions  in  May  and  June,  of 
the  same  year,  in  Virginia,  illustrate  this. 
The  mode  in  which  cavalry  was  em- 
ployed in  our  war  varied  a  good  deal 
with  different  commanders,  and  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  war.  From  the 
time  when  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry 
struck  terror  into  the  demoralized  three 
months'  volunteers  at  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run  to  the  day  when  Sheridan's 
powerfid  cavalry  corps  held  Lee's  line 
of  retreat  from  Appomattox  Court 
House,  both  sides  doubtless  learned 
much  regarding  the  employment  and 
functions  of  mounted  men.  But  Amer- 
ican generals  did  not,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, take  readily  to  the  task  of  hand- 
ling properly  this  arm  of  the  service. 
Very  likely  the  fact  that  cavalry  could 
no  longer  be  expected  to  perform  on 
the  field  of  battle  the  duties  which  had 
hitherto  constituted  their  chief  and 
most  glorious  function,  rendered  our 
officers  doubtful  as  to  the  new  uses  to 
which  they  should  put  their  horse.  At 
first,  picket  duty  seemed  most  attrac- 
tive— not  to  the  cavalry,  of  course,  but 
to  the  general  commanding  the  army — 
and  horses  and  men  were  freely  and 
ruthlessly  sacrificed  in  this  way.  Then 
there  was  the  important  but  humble 
task  of  guarding  trains.  But  what  fas- 
cinated alike  the  imagination  of  the 
trooper  and  the  ingenious  mind  of  the 
American  general,  was  a  raid,  designed 
to  bum  bridges  and  tear  up  railroad 
tracks,  to  destroy  suppHes,  capture 
trains,  and  the  like.  An  operation  of 
this  kind  necessarily  involved  great 
risks,  but,  bordering,  as  it  did,  in  its 
characteristic  features,  on  partisan  war- 
fare, it  possessed  great  attractions  for 


the  cavalry  themselves.  What  good 
was  accomplished  in  this  way  has  nerer 
been  figured  up.  Stuart's  raid  around 
McCleUan's  lines  in  June,  18G2,  may 
have  served  a  useful  purpose  in  creat- 
ing a  feeling  of  insecurity  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  ;  but  the  only  tangible 
result  of  the  repetition  of  the  perform- 
ance in  August  of  the  same  year,  was 
the  capture  of  the  overcoat  of  the  Fed- 
eral commander ;  while,  when  for  the 
third  time  the  manoeuvre  was  tried,  in 
the  Gettysburg  campaign  the  next  sum- 
mer, the  march  of  the  Federal  army 
northward  actually  prevented  the  Con- 
federate cavalry  from  rejoining  their 
main  army  and  reporting  the  move- 
ments of  the  Federals.  It  was  much  the 
same  thing  in  our  experience.  Hook- 
er, the  first  general  to  set  a  proper 
value  on  his  cavalry,  no  sooner  got  a 
large  and  finely  mounted  and  equipped 
body  of  cavaL^  together,  than  he  sent 
them  off,  a  fortnight  before  he  com- 
menced his  oven  campaign,  to  destroy 
the  enemy's  communications  and  sup- 
plies, and  to  render  their  retreat,  in 
the  event  of  a  Federal  success  in  the 
impending  struggle  between  the  two 
armies,  more  disastrous  than  it  other- 
wise could  be.  The  result  of  this  far- 
seeing  move  was  to  deprive  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  of  the  information 
which  would  have  prevented  the  great 
disaster  of  the  campaign  of  Chancellors- 
ville. 

In  the  march  on  Gettysburg,  in  the 
summer  of  1863,  General  Meade  em- 
ployed his  cavalry  with  excellent  judg- 
ment. The  signal  services  rendered  by 
Buford  on  July  1st,  and  the  gallant  and 
successful  fight  on  our  right  flank  on 
July  3d,  fvilly  justified  his  policy  of 
keeping  his  cavalry  well  in  hand,  and 
under  his  own  eye.  But  this  policy 
was  entirely  reversed  by  General  Grant. 
The  campaign  of  1864  had  hardly 
opened  when  Sheridan  was  allowed  to 
go  off,  on  his  own  suggestion  and  evi- 
dently against  Meade's  judgment,  with 
nearly  all  the  cavalry  of  the  army,  on 
a  raid  toward  Richmond,  and  it  was  not 
until  Grant  had  crossed  the  Pamunkej 
that  the  cavalry  rejoined  the  main  body. 
Then,  for  a  very  few  days,  they  re- 
mained with  the  army,  and  rendered 
excellent  service,    among  other   things 
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capturing  and  holding  Cold  Harbor. 
But  when,  a  fortnight  later,  the  army 
had  got  down  before  Petersbiu'g,  Sheri- 
dan was  on  another  raid,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity which  reaUy  existed  during  the 
16th  and  17th  of  June  of  taking  Peters- 
burg when  its  defenders  numbered  less 
than  fifteen  thousand  men  was  unknown 
at  headquarters,  simpty  for  lack  of  cav- 
alry to  make  the  needed  reconnois- 
sances. 

It  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  the 
conspicuous  successes  which  Sheridan 
won  in  the  Appomattox  campaign  have 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt  or  cavil 
that  the  best  service  to  which  cavalry 
can  be  put  in  modem  warfare,  is  to  be 
rendered  in  conjunction  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  main  army.  But  that  this 
service  was  rendered  in  this  campaign 
by  Sheridan's  cavalry  was  certainly  not 
due  to  General  Grant.  He  had  planned 
for  Sheridan,  and  had  ordered  him  to 
execute,  a  movement  on  the  upper 
James,  with  a  view  of  destroying  the 
enemy's  supplies  and  communications, 
and,  after  having  accomplished  these 
tasks,  he  was  to  join  Sherman  in  the 
Carolinas,  or  else,  if  that  were  found 
impracticable,  he  was  to  fall  back  to 
Winchester  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
Fortunately  for  the  country,  Sheridan 
found  it  impossible  to  carry  out  his 
orders,  and  he  therefore  made  his  way 
to  General  Grant  at  City  Point.  Even 
here,  both  Sheridan  and  Rawlins, 
Grant's  chief  of  staff,  a  thoroughly 
practical  and  able  man,  were  by  no 
means  sure  at  first  that  Grant  intended 
to  have  Sheridan's  command  included 
in  the  force  which  was  destined  for  the 
campaign  which  was  then  just  about  to 
open  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  Grant 
inclined  even  at  this  period  to  the  opin- 
ion that  Sheridan  would  do  well  to  cut 
loose  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
and  join  Sherman  in  North  CaroHna. 

Other  instances  of  this  strange  inabil- 
ity or  unwillingness  of  the  American 
general  to  make  use  of  cavalry  in  con- 
nection with  the  operations  of  the  main 
army  readily  occur.  Sherman,  as  is 
weU  known,  in  his  Atlanta  campaign,  did 
not  rely  to  any  great  extent  on  his  horse, 
although  the  opportunities  for  employ- 
ing cavalry  to  advantage  must  have  been 
of  constant  occurrence  from  the  time  he 


left  Dalton.  And  in  his  march  across  the 
country  to  Savannah  he  took  with  him 
only  two  brigades,  in  all  about  five  thou- 
sand men. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  however,  this 
arm  of  the  service  had  gained  due  rec- 
ognition. Not  only  was  the  country 
ringing  with  the  achievements  which 
Sheridan,  at  the  head  of  his  ten  thou- 
sand horse,  had  obtained  in  the  Appo- 
mattox campaign  in  co-operation  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  but  Wilson, 
at  the  head  of  a  similar  force,  fresh  and 
admirably  mounted  and  equipped,  was 
overrunning  the  now  almost  deserted 
States  of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  destroy- 
ing and  defeating  everything  that  came 
in  his  way.  In  this  case  there  was,  it  is 
true,  no  army  for  the  cavalry  com- 
mander to  co-operate  with.  But  this 
movement  of  Wilson's  was  no  ordinary 
raid,  for  he  was  practically  sure  of  meet- 
ing no  opposition  which  his  force  was 
not  quite  adequate  to  overcome  ;  it  was 
rather  the  march  of  an  invading  column. 

The  views  above  given  as  to  the  em- 
ployment of  cavalry  on  raids  differ,  we 
presume,  from  those  entertained  during 
the  war  by  most  of  the  leading  generals 
on  both  sides.  Yet  there  is  nothing,  we 
submit  with  confidence,  in  which  the 
effect  of  the  lapse  of  time  is  more  dis- 
cernible than  in  changing  our  views  of 
cavalry  raids.  It  is  almost  inconceivable 
to  us  now,  that  General  Lee  should  have 
sent  Stuart,  with  less  than  two  thousand 
cavalry,  in  October,  1862,  just  after  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  to  ride  through  the 
towns  and  counties  of  central  Pennsyl- 
vania, picking  up  horses,  clothing,  boots 
and  shoes,  a  few  prisoners,  and  what 
not,  and  running  the  most  imminent 
risk  of  being  captured  with  his  whole 
command.  What  possible  good  could 
Stuart  do  to  the  Confederacy  with  his 
petty  booty,  which  could  be  com- 
pared for  a  moment  with  the  exultation 
with  which  the  news  of  his  capture 
would  have  been  received  at  the  North, 
and  the  injury  which  it  would  have  been 
to  General  Lee's  army  to  have  lost  its 
great  cavalry  leader  ?  So  in  the  Getty s-* 
burg  campaign — when  Lee  actually  gave 
Stuart  carte  blanche  to  do  as  he  liked — 
whether  to  keep  between  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  and  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  or  to  attempt  to  make  the  cir- 
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cuit  of  the  latter  army.  What  Lee  and 
Stuart  had  in  their  minds  as  conceiva- 
bly— by  any  effort  of  the  imagination 
— of  more  importance  than  the  ascer- 
tainment by  the  Confederate  cavalry 
from  day  to  day  of  the  movements  of 
the  Federal  army  and  the  conveyance  of 
this  information  promptly  to  General 
Lee's  headquarters — it  is  certainly  not 
easy  to  imagine.  At  that  stage  in  the 
war,  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  the 
Federal  Army  should  be  "rattled"  by 
any  such  game  as  this.  Both  officers 
and  men  were  altogether  too  well  sea- 
soned to  war  to  care  very  much  where 
Stuart's  four  or  five  thousand  men 
might  be.  The  trains  were  well  guard- 
ed ;  all  Stuart  succeeded  in  bagging 
were  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  wagons 
and  four  or  five  hundred  prisoners ; 
but,  as  this  was  all  he  had  to  show  in 
justification  of  his  course,  he  brought 
them  all  in,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tinual delays  caused  by  such  imped- 
imenta. General  Halleck  was  probably 
the  only  Federal  officer  at  all  worried 
by  this  eccentric  movement  of  Stuart's, 
and  he  kept  telegraphing  Meade,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  to  take  measures  to  capture 
Stuart's  column,  which  might,  so  Hal- 
leck thought,  do  unknown  damage  some- 
where. But  Meade,  intent  on  the  great 
task  before  him,  was  not  to  be  diverted 
by  any  side-show  like  this.  "  My  main 
point,"  he  coolly  and  dryly  wrote  to  Hal- 
leck, "being  to  find  out  and  fight  the 
enemy,  I  shall  have  to  submit  to  the 
cavalry  raids  around  me  in  some  meas- 
ure." 

The  truth  is,  that,  considering  the 
great  difficulties  which,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  our  war,  attended  the  raising  of 
a  well-drilled,  well-equipped,  and  well- 
mounted  body  of  horse,  it  was  not  good 
policy  for  any  commander,  and  especial- 
ly for  any  Confederate  commander,  to 
take  needless  risks  with  his  cavahy,  or 
to  subject  it  to  unnecessary  hardship 
and  loss.  While  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
occasions  where  a  body  of  horse  could 
be  utilized  in  actual  combat  were  infre- 
quent, it  must  be  remembered  that  cav- 
alry had  other  and  often  much  more  im- 
portant functions  to  perform  than  tak- 
ing part  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  that 
for  the  due  performance  of  these  duties 


the  utmost  efficiency  of  lx)th  horses  and 
men  was  required.  Take  as  an  illustrft- 
tion  the  work  of  Sheridan's  command  in 
the  last  campaign.  Here  was  a  corps  of 
cavalrj',  admirably  commanded  and  suf- 
ficiently large  to  take  care  of  itself  for  a 
moderate  time.  Preceding  and  cover- 
ing the  march  of  the  infantry,  ascertain- 
ing the  right  roads,  seizing  the  impor- 
tant points  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of 
the  main  columns  and  holding  them  un- 
til sui^port  arrived,  it  rendered  the  task 
of  the  infantry  and  artillery,  which  con- 
stituted the  main  army,  immeasurably 
easier  and  much  surer  of  successful  ac- 
complishment. FinaD}',  in  actuaUy  get- 
ting ahead  of  the  flying  foe  and  barring 
his  retreat,  Sheridan's  horse  showed  to 
perfection  what  cavalry  can  do  in  mod- 
em war.  But  in  order  that  cavalry  can 
render  such  service  as  this,  their  strength 
and  efficiency  must  be  carefully  pre- 
served until  the  decisive  moment  ar- 
rives. And  the  decisive  moment  is  the 
moment  when  the  great  collision  be- 
tween the  two  armies  takes  place.  For 
in  spite  of  all  the  railroad  ties  that  were 
torn  up,  and  of  all  the  bams  that  were 
burned,  General  Lee  did  not  leave  Pe- 
tersburg and  Richmond  until  the  result 
of  the  battle  of  Five  Forks  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  remain  in  his 
lines  ;  and  the  battle  of  Five  Forks  was 
won  by  infantry  and  cavahy  acting  to- 
gether. 

Whatever  doubts  may  have  existed  in 
the  minds  of  American  generals  in  re- 
gard to  the  proper  modes  of  employing 
cavalry,  there  was  never  any  question  of 
a  similar  nature  as  to  the  proper  func- 
tion of  artillery.  Differences  of  opinion 
there  certainly  were  as  to  the  organi- 
zation of  this  arm  ;  attention  has  re- 
cently been  called  to  them  in  an  able  pa- 
per by  the  late  General  Hunt,  Chief  of 
Artillery  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
read  before  the  Mihtary  Historical  Soci- 
ety of  Massachusetts  about  a  year  before 
he  died,  and  printed  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Military  Service 
Institution  for  March,  1891.  His  con- 
clusion is  unquestionably  soimd  ;  it  is 
"  that  with  proper  organization  and  ad- 
ministration our  artillery  in  the  Civil 
War,  good  as  it  was,  might  have  been 
made  more  serviceable  and  produced 
greater  results  ; "  but  he  admits,  and  in 
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fact  claims,  that  the  efficiency  of  this  arm 
of  the  service  in  the  late  war  was  most 
marked.  This  was,  by  the  way,  as  true 
of  our  adversaries  as  of  ourselves.  The 
American  soldier  seems,  in  fact,  to  take 
naturally  to  artillery.  From  the  begin- 
ning, the  guns  were  well  served.  In 
process  of  time,  the  chiefs  of  artillery, 
as  well  of  the  various  corps  as  of  the 
armies  themselves,  came  to  be  famous 
men.  It  was  a  pity  that  the  full  rank  to 
which  the  Federal  officers  performing 
these  duties  were  fairly  entitled  was 
never  accorded  to  them  by  their  Gov- 
ernment. But  the  matter  being  a  some- 
what complicated  one,  Congress  could 
never  be  got  to  pay  proper  attention  to 
the  organization  of  the  artillery. 

Infantry,  of  course,  constitutes  the 
main  body  of  all  modern  armies,  and  by 
the  quality  of  its  infantry  an  army  must 
be  judged.  The  capacity  of  Americans 
to  make  excellent  soldiers  was  proved 
in  the  war  beyond  a  question.  That 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  most  of 
them  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
elements  even  of  discipline  and  drill, 
were  transformed  in  so  brief  a  period 
into  officers  and  soldiers  was  certainly 
one  of  the  wonders  of  our  time.  But 
the  material  was  in  the  main  of  the 
best ;  the  desire  to  master  the  new  trade 
well-nigh  universal  and  very  strong ; 
and  there  were  from  the  beginning 
many  opportunities  for  practising  what 
had  been  learned.  The  armies  of  1862 
were  far  and  away  superior  to  the  levies 
of  1861.  The  armies  of  1863  were 
decidedly  superior  to  those  of  1862. 
But  in  1863  it  is  probable  that  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency  was  reached 
in  both  the  Federal  and  Confederate 
armies  in  the  East,  and  certainly  in  the 
Western  army  of  the  Confederacy. 
From  the  autumn  of  1863  these  three 
great  armies  began  to  become  less 
serviceable.     Let  us  see  why. 

Take,  first,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
This  army,  when  it  fought  at  Gettys- 
burg, in  July,  1863,  contained,  it  is 
true,  some  poor  troops,  but  it  contained 
few  or  no  green  regiments,  and  no  raw 
recruits  whatever.  The  officers  and 
men  were  veterans,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  had  had  two  years  service  in  the 
field.  They  had  known  victory  and 
defeat ;    they    could    march   and  they 


could  fight ;  they  had  had  all  sorts  of 
experiences,  and  were  not  to  be  aston- 
ished nor  greatly  troubled  by  anything 
that  could  happen  to  them.  Had  a 
proper  policy  been  pursued  in  regard 
to  the  inevitable  losses — had  the  old 
regiments  been  kept  up  assiduously  to 
the  maximum  strength,  or  to  anything 
like  the  maximum  strength,  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  would  not  only  have 
been  stronger  at  Gettysburg,  but  it 
would  have  gained  in  every  way  during 
the  winter  which  ensued.  It  would 
have  been  superior  in  point  of  efficiency 
when  it  entered  on  the  campaign  of  1864 
to  the  army  which  fought  at  Gettys- 
burg, for  the  prestige  of  that  great 
victory  wotdd  have  been  the  heritage  of 
all  its  regiments,  and  would  have  in- 
spired the  new  recruits  as  well  as  the 
old  soldiers.  But  this  great  advantage 
was  thrown  away  by  the  people  of  the 
North,  or  at  least  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  Northern  States.  Instead  of 
building  up  the  old  regiments,  new 
ones  were  raised.  Instead  of  utilizing 
the  army's  capital,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
of  long  service,  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  duties  of  officers  and  soldiers, 
memories  of  labors,  dangers,  and  suffer- 
ings shared  in  common,  of  dark  and 
bloody  days  of  defeat  manfully  and 
patiently  borne,  of  glorious  scenes  of 
victory  rewarding  steadfast  valor  and 
unremitting  energy — the  greater  part 
of  the  North  bllndl}'  and  recklessly 
threw  it  away.  Veteran  regiments, 
whose  names  and  numbers  had  be- 
come deservedly  famous,  whose  very 
traditions  would  forever  have  secured 
their  efficiency,  were  allowed  to  waste 
away  until  they  scarcely  equalled  a 
couple  of  full  companies,  and  their 
places  were  taken  by  troops  who  had 
never  smelt  powder  nor  seen  the  face  of 
the  enemy.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  with 
patience  of  this  wretched  business.  It 
is  pleasanter  to  turn  to  those  few  States, 
which,  like  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  kept 
up  to  their  full  strength  the  regiments 
which  had  first  gone  out,  and  with 
whose  names  were  associated  the  honor 
due  from  the  State  to  the  steadfast 
performance  of  duty  and  to  gallant 
deeds  of  arms.  But  it  is  plain  that  no 
army  reinforced  in  numbers  as  was  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  after  the  battle  of 
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Gettysburg  could  be  expected  to  im- 
prove in  efficiency — on  the  contrary,  it 
is  but  too  evident  that  it  must  sensibly 
decline.  The  army  with  which  Grant 
crossed  the  Rapidan  on  May  3,  1864, 
was  no  doubt  larger  by  some  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  men  than  that  which 
began  the  battle  of  Gettysburg ;  but 
among  the  old  regiments  was  much 
worthless  material — men  whose  enlist- 
ments had  been  induced  by  the  extrava- 
gant bounties  then  paid  by  the  States 
and  cities  of  the  East  to  get  their  quo- 
tas filled — and  then  there  were  plenty  of 
absolutely  new  regiments,  which  had 
not  been  organized  six  months. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  the 
army  of  Lee  was  weaker  than  it  was  at 
Gettysburg,  for  the  very  decisive  reason 
that  it  had  not  been  able  to  make  up 
its  losses  in  that  terrible  fight.  It  had 
seen  its  best  days.  And  the  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  main  Confederate 
army  in  the  West.  The  sanguinary' 
struggle  of  Chickamauga  had  cost  the 
Confederates  dear  ;  and,  followed,  as  it 
was,  by  the  recall  of  Longstreet's  corps 
to  Virginia,  and  also  by  the  rout  of 
Missionary  Ridge,  it  was  not  possible 
for  J.  E.  Johnston,  who  replaced  the 
unfortunate  Bragg,  to  take  the  field 
with  a  force  anything  like  as  efficient 
as  that  which  so  fiercely  attacked  Rose- 
crans  in  September,  1863. 

The  national  instinct  on  this  subject  is 
perfectly  correct.  It  was  at  Gettysburg 
and  Chickamauga  that  our  American 
armies  were  at  their  best  and  did  their 
best.  Never  were  they — either  before 
or  after  those  memorable  engagements — 
so  strong,  so  well  officered,  so  fierce,  so 
determined  to  win,  so  resolved  not  to 
yield.  They  were  then,  we  repeat,  at 
their  best— containing  none  but  sea- 
soned troops,  under  veteran  officers,  in- 
ured to  war,  both  armies  confident  of 
victory,  and  pretty  nearly,  taking  all 
things  together,  equally  matched.  And 
no  one  can  read  the  story  of  those  great 
battles  without  being  proud  of  his  coun- 
try and  his  race,  for  never  was  there 
more  resolute  and  obstinate  and  gal- 
lant fighting  done,  nor  ever  were  severe 
losses  more  unshrinkingly  borne.  Nor 
can  it  be  truly  said  of  either  of  these 
battles  that  the  beaten  army  did  not 
fight  as  hard  and  as  long  as  its  more 


successful  antagonist.  There  is  glory 
enough  for  alL  Hence  it  is  fitting  that 
both  fields — Gettysburg  and  Chicka- 
mauga— should  be  dedicated  to  the  per- 
petual remembrance  of  the  great  battles 
so  worthily  fought  there. 

It  may  have  been  noticed  that  the 
Federal  army  of  the  West  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing  estimate.  We 
are  disposed  to  think  that,  unlike  the 
armies  of  Johnston,  Lee,  and  Grant,  the 
army  commanded  by  Sherman  entered 
upon  the  campaign  of  1864  in  better 
condition  in  every  respect  than  it  ever 
was  in  before.  It  had  had  ample  time 
to  repair  the  losses  of  Chickamauga  ;  it 
had  not  been  weakened,  as  had  its  an- 
tagonist, by  the  withdrawal  of  a  part 
of  its  force  for  service  elsewhere  ;  its 
losses  at  Missionary  Ridge  had  not  been 
large,  and  its  success  there  had  been 
of  the  most  striking  and  brilliant  kind. 
It  was  composed  in  the  main  of  Western 
regiments  that  had  enlisted  in  1861,  and 
had,  to  a  great  extent,  at  least,  been 
kept  up  to  a  fair  average  of  strength  bj' 
the  wiser  and  more  military  policy 
which  the  Western  States  genei-ally 
adopted  in  the  matter  of  recruiting  their 
contingents,  of  which  we  have  spoken 
above.  Hence  General  Sherman's  army 
reaped  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  most 
favorable  military  conditions  that  can 
affect  the  efficiency  of  an  army.  Its 
unity  had  been  strictly  preserved  ;  it 
had  not  been  depleted  by  losses  or  by 
detachments,  it  had  not  been  "  watered  " 
by  the  addition  of  raw  troops.  It  was 
under  a  commander  who  was  the  idol 
of  his  men,  whose  great  abilities  were 
universally  and  cheerfully  acknowledged, 
and  who  possessed  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  general-in-chief  and  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington.  And  these  favor- 
able conditions  continued  to  the  close 
of  the  war.  In  Sherman's  progress 
toward  Atlanta,  although  it  was  marked 
at  times  by  severe  fighting,  the  losses 
were  never  excessive,  considering  the 
size  of  the  army.  While  Grant,  by  his 
reckless  and  wasteful  attacks,  was  throw- 
ing away  his  veterans  ten  thousand  at  a 
time,  and  in  fact  actually  changing  the 
very  structure  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, his  lieutenant  in  the  West 
marched  into  Atlanta  with  practically 
the  same  army  with  which  he  had  set 
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out  from  Dalton.  There  had  been  suf- 
fered, it  is  true,  some  losses  that  might 
have  been  avoided,  but  neither  these 
nor  the  unavoidable  casualties  of  the 
campaign,  materially  affected  the  iden- 
tity or  the  strength  of  the  command. 
The  army  which  entered  Atlanta  was  the 
army  of  Chickamauga  and  Missionary 
Kidge,  of  Peach  Tree  Creek  and  Deca- 
tur. Its  career  had  been  one  of  almost 
uniform  success.  The  veteran  troops 
had  had  their  confidence  in  their  lead- 
er and  in  themselves  largely  augmented 
by  their  experience  in  this  campaign. 
They  felt  themselves  strong  enough  for 
anything.  They  were  ready  for  new 
tasks.  They  were  full  of  enterprise  and 
hope.  And  not  only  the  admirably  con- 
ducted march  of  Sherman  to  Savannah, 
and  his  stiU  more  brilliant  march  from 
Savannah  to  Goldsboro',  but  the  reso- 
lute and  steady  resistance  which  Thomas 
was  at  the  same  time  making  to  Hood's 
invasion  of  Tennessee,  crowned  as  it 
was  by  the  decisive  victory  of  Nash- 
ville, show,  perhaps  better  than  any 
other  events  in  the  war,  what  an  Amer- 
ican army,  well  kept  up  in  strength,  and 
boldly  but  judiciously  managed,  can  ac- 
complish. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  paper  we 
spoke  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which 
the  North  proposed  to  itself.  It  was 
not  without  apparent  reason  that  the 
world  doubted  and  smiled  in  derision 
at  the  presumption  of  the  Northern 
Government  in  thinking  that  it  could 
succeed  in  such  a  gigantic  undertaking. 
Was  it  possible  that  a  nation  with  such 
an  insignificant  navy  could  establish  an 
effective  blockade  over  three  thousand 
miles  of  sea-coast  ?  Did  the  Northern 
generals  suppose  that  armies  large 
enough  to  overcome  the  fierce  and  uni- 
versal resistance  which  was  to  be  ex- 
pected could  Uve  on  the  country  they 
were  invading  ?  And  if  not,  did  not  the 
great  distances  to  be  traversed  render 
the  problem  of  transportation  and  sub- 
sistence well  nigh  an  insurmountable 
one?  Some  successes,  no  doubt,  the 
great  superiority  of  the  North  in  men 
and  material  might  enable  it  to  win  ; 
very  possibly  the  boundary  might  be 
pushed  back  a  certain  distance.  But 
for  the  Northern  forces  to  overrun  the 
South,  or  to  follow  up  the  Southern 


armies  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
and  there  to  maintain  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  an  unfriendly  population  and 
on  a  soil  in  great  part  destitute  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  as  a  great  portion 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  unques- 
tionably was,  seemed  to  many  disinter- 
ested and  clear-headed  men  of  those 
days  well-nigh  impracticable.  It  is  true 
that  neither  Lord  Palmerston  nor  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  the  Third  inclined 
to  the  side  of  the  North ;  nevertheless 
we  believe  that  it  was  not  by  any  means 
wholly  due  to  their  iinwiUingness  to  see 
us  succeed  that  they  predicted  our  fail- 
ure. We  believe  that  they  judged  the 
probabihties  of  the  case  by  the  light  of 
experience ;  and,  judging  by  the  light  of 
experience,  it  was  not  likely  that  the 
North  wotdd  succeed  if  the  South  should 
resolutely  persist  in  endeavoring  to 
maintain  her  independence  by  force  of 
arms.  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  were  probably  as 
well  quahfied  to  have  an  opinion  on  this 
subject  as  any  two  men  in  Europe  ;  the 
one  had  been  Secretary  at  War  from 
1809  to  1815,  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Napoleon  ;  the  other,  although  not  a  sol- 
dier himself,  had  been  a  diligent  and  in- 
telligent student  of  the  campaigns  of 
his  great  uncle.  Both  these  experts  pre- 
dicted the  failure  of  the  North.  And  it 
may  safely  be  admitted  that  if  the  con- 
ditions of  warfare  had  been  the  same  in 
1861  as  they  were  in  1815,  or,  in  our 
judgment,  as  late  as  1850,  their  predic- 
tion would  in  all  probability  have  been 
fulfiUed. 

But  the  conditions  were  not  the  same. 
Steam  and  electricity  had  in  the  inter- 
vening time  asserted  their  power,  and 
had  rendered  possible  for  a  McCleUan 
or  a  Grant  what  had  been  impossible  for 
a  Napoleon.  It  was  found  that  the 
capacity  of  the  territory,  through  which 
it  was  proposed  to  move  an  army,  for 
the  task  of  supporting  that  army  might 
generally  be  disregarded.  It  was  found 
perfectly  feasible  to  maintain  a  large 
force  for  any  length  of  time  in  regions 
where  no  subsistence  of  any  sort  or  kind 
was  furnished  by  the  soil.  It  was  found 
that  water-transportation  of  men  and 
supplies  was  as  certain  and  uniform,  as 
much  to  be  relied  upon,  as  transporta- 
tion by  land  ;  that  the  winds  and  waves 
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of  the  ocean  and  the  strength  and  direc- 
tion of  the  flow  of  rivers  could  equally 
be  ignored  when  it  was  proposed  to 
transport  troops,  or  subsistence,  or  am- 
munition, to  a  given  spot.  It  was  found 
that  a  blockade  maintained  by  steam 
vessels,  though  not  absolutely  perfect, 
was  a  far  more  certain  and  constant 
check  on  foreign  intercourse  than  could 
be  eft'ected  by  any  employment  of  sail- 
ing vessels.  By  the  telegraph  all  avail- 
able resources  could  be  utilized  without 
the  loss  of  a  moment,  and  all  informa- 
tion instantaneously  communicated  to 
or  from  headquarters  to  or  from  any 
pai-t  of  the  theatre  of  war. 

In  other  words,  machinery  had  in  the 
progress  of  time  become  one  of  the 
great  factors  in  military  operations,  and 
its  introduction  worked  as  marked  a 
revolution  in  the  practice  of  command- 
ers on  land  and  sea,  as  its  adoption  for 
purposes  of  manufacture  or  of  inter- 
communication had  worked  in  the  world 
of  business  and  ordinary  life.  And, 
what  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  North,  the  advantages  of  this  great 
change  in  matters  of  warfare  were  abso- 
lutely at  the  call  of  the  stronger  and 
more  wealthy  of  the  two  combatants. 

There  had  been  but  little  in  the  way 
of  example  to  follow.  Steam-vessels 
had,  it  is  true,  supplied  in  great  part 
the  allied  armies  in  the  Crimea.  There 
had  also  been  a  short  railroad  con- 
structed for  the  accommodation  of  the 
English  from  Balaklava  to  the  front, 
but  it  had  taken  a  great  while  to  build, 
and  it  was  not  very  serviceable  after  it 
was  built.  The  French  and  Austrians 
had  also  used  their  railroads  in  the 
short  Italian  war  of  1859.  But  there 
was  really  not  much  to  serve  as  a  prece- 
dent. 

The  task  of  developing  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  use  of  steam  and  electricity 
in  warfare  was,  therefore,  first  tried  on 
a  large  scale  in  the  war  of  secession. 
Naturally  and  inevitably  it  fell  to  the 
North  to  deal  with  the  subject  with  the 
greater  thoroughness  and  ingenuity  of 
application.  For  the  North  could  over- 
come the  great  natural  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  geographical  conditions 
Tinder  which  the  war  was  to  be  car- 
ried into  the  Confederacy  only  by  util- 
izing   to   the    full  the    vast    resources 


it  possessed  through  the  powerful 
agency  of  steam,  and  the  incalculable 
assistance  afiforded  by  the  electric 
telegraph.  And  it  will  probably  be 
conceded  without  demur,  that  no  people 
ever  lived  more  capable  of  making  in- 
genious and  useful  applications  of 
steam  and  electricity  to  war  or  to  any- 
thing else,  than  the  people  of  the  North- 
em  States. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  enlarge 
the  navy  so  as  to  compass  a  blockade  of 
the  Southern  coast,  and  the  next  thing 
was  to  build  a  navy  for  use  on  the  great 
rivers  which  run  through  the  heart  of 
the  Confederacy.  That  both  tasks  were 
successfully  accomplished  in  a  very 
brief  period  reflects  the  greatest  credit 
on  the  officers  of  the  navy.  We  have 
not  time  here,  nor  is  this  the  place,  to 
give  the  details  ;  but  in  a  couple  of 
months  or  thereabouts  the  blockade 
had  become  reasonably  effective  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  ;  and,  partly  by  purchasing 
river  steamers  and  refitting  them,  and 
partly  by  building  new  and  armor- 
plated  vessels,  the  Federal  Government, 
early  in  1862,  had  procured  a  fleet  on 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
which  laid  those  great  avenues  into  the 
interior  of  the  South  open  to  the  North- 
ern invaders.  The  first  fruit  of  the 
employment  of  this  naval  force  in  con- 
junction with  the  army  was  the  capture 
of  Fort  Donelson  in  February,  1862, 
with  its  entire  garrison,  entailing  the 
evacuation  by  the  Confederate  General 
A.  S.  Johnston,  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

The  task  of  providing  subsistence  and 
forage  for  the  armies  of  both  the  North 
and  South  during  the  long  months  of 
winter  and  spring,  when  the  roads  were 
well-nigh  impassable  and  the  sui-round- 
ing  country  aflforded  next  to  nothing 
which  could  be  of  service,  was  immense- 
ly simplified  by  railroads.  It  might  be 
thought  at  first  sight  that  the  advantage 
of  this  arrangement  lay  with  the  army 
which  was  on  the  defensive,  as  their  op- 
ponents would  naturally  be  obliged  to 
cut  loose  from  their  raUroad  communi- 
cations in  any  forward  movement.  But 
it  should  be  considered  that  the  all-im- 
portant thing  for  the  North,  whose  re- 
sources so  immeasurably  exceeded  those 
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of  the  South,  was  to  maintain  as  large 
an  army  as  it  could  get  together  at  a 
point  from  which,  as  soon  as  the  season 
opened,  operations  could  be  successfully 
commenced  ;  and  that  railroads  and 
steamboats  made  it  always  possible  for 
the  North  to  accomplish  this.  Thus, 
during  the  winter  of  1864  and  1865, 
somewhere  near  130,000  men  were  com- 
fortably quartered  and  supplied  in  the 
Federal  lines  from  Bermuda  Hundred 
to  Petersburg,  in  a  country  where  abso- 
lutely nothing  was  furnished  from  the 
soil  or  b}'  the  inhabitants  ;  and  when 
the  time  came.  Grant  was  able  to  open 
the  campaign  with  an  overwhelming 
supei-iority  of  force.  If  the  railroads 
now  in  operation  in  Russia  had  existed 
in  Napoleon's  day,  it  may  weU  be  be- 
lieved that  he  would  have  supplied  his 
immense  army  with  subsistence  and  for- 
age during  the  winter  of  1812  and  1813, 
and  would  have  made  a  success  of  his 
invasion.  And,  it  may  equally  well  be 
believed,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
railroads  in  France,  the  Prussians  could 
never  have  maintained  during  the  winter 


of  1870  and  1871  the  enormous  army 
which  surrounded  and  finally  reduced 
Paris. 

We  must  bring  these  remarks  to  a 
close.  The  war  is  now  receiving  at  the 
hands  of  the  American  people  its  due 
measure  of  attention.  Much  of  this  is 
natiirally  devoted  to  the  accumulation 
and  arrangement  of  evidence,  and  to 
the  elucidation  of  disputed  questions  of 
facts.  Much  of  it  is  given  to  the  study 
of  the  characters  and  actions  of  the 
prominent  leaders,  and  to  forming  cor- 
rect estimates  of  their  respective  shares 
in  bringing  about  the  great  events  of 
the  time.  Our  principal  object  in  wi'it- 
ing  the  foregoing  pages  has  been  to 
draw  a  few  of  the  military  inferences 
and  conclusions  which,  it  seems  to  us, 
the  narrative  of  the  admitted  facts  war- 
rants. This  task  of  criticism  has  an 
importance  of  its  own.  For  it  is  only 
by  clearly  perceiving  and  frankly  recog- 
nizing the  lessons  taught  by  our  own 
experience  that  we  can  hope  to  appre- 
hend correctly  the  military  problems  of 
the  future. 
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A  book's  prosperity  with  the  reader  may 
be  promoted  not  simply  by  heeding  the 
familiar  caution  of  leaving  something  to  his 
imagination,  but  still  more  by  leaving  some- 
thing to  his  vanity.  However  we  may  scoflf 
at  and  denounce  the  book  that  proves 
worse  informed  than  ourselves,  it  really 
affords  us  a  livelier  pleasure  than  another, 
if  it  but  come  from  a  hand  of  some  repute. 
Mr.  John  Morley,  with  his  breadth  and 
accuracy  of  learning,  is  not  the  man  to 
look  to  for  this  last  perfection  in  a  book ; 
but  he  has  kindly  provided  one  little  slip 
in  his  latest  volume,  the  ' '  Studies  in  Liter- 
ature." It  occurs  in  the  review  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  Macvey  Napier,  where  Mr. 
Morley  quotes  from  letters  of  Carlyle's  to 
Napier  bemoaning  the  inability  of  some 
"poor  little  book"  of  his  to  find  a  publisher, 
and  its  having,  in  consequence,  to  lie 
"quiet  in  its  drawer,  waiting  for  a  better 
day."  This  little  book,  Mr.  Morley  adds, 
"  was  nothing  less  than  the  '  History  of 
the  French  Revolution.'"  As  the  letters 
quoted  from  were  written,  by  Mr.  Moriey's 
statement,  in  1831,  the  "History  of  the 
French  Revolution "  cannot  be  the  book 
referred  to ;  for  that  was  not  even  begun 
until  1834,  and  it  did  not,  so  far  as  appears 
in  Carlyle's  biography,  encounter  when 
finished  any  special  delays  in  getting  pub- 
lished. The  retarded  book  must  have  been 
the  "  Sartor  Resartus."  That  Carlyle  fin- 
ished about  the  middle  of  the  very  year  of 
the  letters ;  and,  despite  the  prompt  judg- 
ment of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  "  It's  a  work  of 
genius,  dear,"  it  did,  as  we  know  very  well 
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from  other  sources,  lie  quiet  in  its  drawer 
awaiting  a  better  day  for  something  above 
two  years. 

Setting  Mr.  Morley  right  in  this  small 
matter  was  not,  though,  the  object  I  had 
chiefly  in  mind  in  this  ascent  to  a  Point  of 
View.  I  have,  indeed,  put  that  foremost ; 
but  doing  so  is  a  subtle  device  by  which  I 
hope  to  overcome  the  lapse  of  the  conven- 
tional time  for  bringing  Mr.  Moriey's  book 
under  review  and  to  still  find  opiwrtunity 
for  pointing  out  a  very  particular  virtue 
that  I  have  found  in  it.  This  virtue  is 
the  cordial  recognition  given  by  Mr.  Morley 
to  the  high  spiritual  value  of  literature  pure 
and  simple. 

Wliat  ?  Cordial  recognition  of  the  high 
spiritual  value  of  literature  :  is  that  a  very 
particular  virtue  ?  Not,  perhaps,  in  George 
Chapman  writing  a  preface  to  the  most  poet- 
ical of  the  English  versions  of  Homer,  or 
in  George  Eliot  writing  "Adam  Bedes"  and 
"Daniel  Derondas"  with  conscious  spiritual 
intention.  But  Mi-.  Morley,  while  himself 
of  the  fi-atemity  of  letters  along  with  these, 
is  of  a  widely  different  cast  of  mind  from 
either.  Chapman  held  in  the  highest  dis- 
dain the  devotees  of  "  honors,  riches,  and 
magistracy,"  and  valued  all  their  "  poor 
policies  "  and  ' '  wisdoms  "  no  more  than 
"a  musty  nut"  beside  "divine  poesy." 
And  George  Eliot  was  so  well  persuaded  of 
the  superior  usefulness  of  the  field  of  let- 
ters for  a  man  like  John  Stuart  MiU  that 
she  could  not  repress  her  regret  when  Mill 
consented  to  stand  for  parliament.  Mr. 
Morley,  on  the  other  hand,  while  pursuing 
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strictly  the  vocation  of  a  student  and  critic 
of  literature,  manifested  from  the  first  a 
marked   graciousness    to    magistracy.      It 
•was,  he  said,  the  foible  of  men  of  letters 
to  be  "  usually  unable  to  conceive  loftier 
seiTices  to  mankind  or  more  attractive  aims 
to  persons  of  cajaacity  than  the  composi- 
tion of  books."    And  in  one  of  his  earlier 
essays  he  went  so  far  as  to  aflSrm  that  "most 
literature,  nearly  all  literature,  is  distinctly 
subordinate  and  secondaiy  "  to  the  work  of 
the  administrator.     So  clear,  indeed,  was 
this   predisposition    to    affairs  and   action 
that  no  careful  reader  of  Mr.  Morley's  writ- 
ings could  have  been  much  surprised  when, 
at  length,  in  his  own  phrase,  he  "sti-ayed 
from  literature  into  the  region  of  politics." 
Having  thus  strayed,  it  would  be  scarcely 
suri^rising  now  if  Mr.  Morley  were  found  at 
least  casting  friendly  glances  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  strenuously  practical  party  that 
■wants  education  made  severely  scientific  and 
industrial;   and  which  holds  that  the  day 
of  ' '  divine  poesy "  is  passing,  if  not  past, 
and  that  the  novel  can  save  its  day  only  by 
becoming  a  sugaiy  globule  for  the  convey- 
ance of  doses  of  bitter  regulative  fact  down 
infantile  and  other  reluctant  gullets.    Quite 
the  opposite  of  this,  however,  Mr.  Morley 
is   found   doing.     All   of    the   contents  of 
"  Studies  in  Literature  "  have  been  in  print 
before,  and  some  of  the  pieces  date  back 
several  years.     But  all  were  written  since 
Mr.  Morley  entered  public  life.     Nowhere 
in  them  have  I  detected  any  recurrence  of 
Mr.  Morley's  earlier  disposition  to  question 
the   exalted  claims   of  literature,   and    in 
several  of  them  he  is  at  pains  to  accord  it 
almost  the  highest  value.     And  the  nature 
of  its  value,  the  mode  of  its  utility  he  has 
once  or  twice  stated  with  a  precision  and 
compactness  that  ought  to  satisfy  the  hard- 
est headed  of  the  utilitarians. 

I  hope  I  do  not  convey  the  impression 
that  this  is  a  new  position  for  Mr.  Morley. 
New  it  is  not.  But  it  is  a  position  wherein, 
having  shown  some  passing  weakness  be- 
fore, his  absorption  in  politics  might  have 
been  expected  to  weaken  him  still  further, 
whereas  it  seems  to  have  strengthened  him. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts 
lately  recommended  to  the  legislature  of 
that  commonwealth  to  make  a  law  provid- 
ing that  all  persons  engaged  iu  the  healing 


art  in  any  form,  except  dentistry,  shall 
register  within  a  certain  time  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  town  where  they  propose 
to  practice,  describing  themselves,  and  giv- 
ing, under  oath,  in  detail,  their  courses  of 
instruction  in  medicine  and  the  names  of 
their  colleges  ;  false  entries  to  be  subject 
to  the  penalties  for  perjury,  and  failure  to 
register,  to  fines  or  imprisonment.  It  seems 
that  there  are  too  many  quacks  and  irregu- 
lar healers  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  regu- 
lar doctors  think  it  time  that  they  were 
suppressed. 

Without  any  pretence  of  faith  in  any  doc- 
tor who  is  not  regular,  and  without  preju- 
dice to  a  sincere  intention  of  calling  in  a 
thoroughly  instructed  and  expert  practi- 
tioner whenever  occasion  demands,  it  is 
still  permissible  to  smile  amiably  at  the 
professional  jealousy  of  quacks.  The  suc- 
cessful physician,  with  exceptions  which 
happily  are  much  more  numerous  than  they 
were,  is  the  most  intolerant  despot  on 
earth.  And  we  encourage  him  to  be  so.  We 
are  vaguely  aware  of  the  limitations  of  his 
knowledge ;  we  know  that  he  has  to  guess 
first  what  is  the  matter  with  us,  and  next 
what  will  do  us  good,  and  that  though  there 
are  facts  his  acquaintance  with  which  helps 
him  to  guess  right,  many  theories  that  regu- 
late his  professional  action  are  still  hypo- 
thetical, and  may  or  may  not  be  correct. 
We  know  that  he  has  discovered  that  many 
of  the  methods  his  father  used  were  unwise 
and  deleterious,  and  that  the  doses  his 
grandfather  gave  often  hastened  the  result 
they  were  intended  to  prevent,  and  hindered 
what  they  were  designed  to  induce.  We 
know  not  only  that  he  is  a  man,  and  there- 
fore fallible,  but  that  his  professional  sci- 
ence, like  his  father's  and  grandfather's,  is 
progressive,  and  is  still  very  far  from  being 
exact.  Nevertheless,  when  anything  ails  us, 
in  spite  of  all  we  know  of  his  limitations, 
we  fly  to  him  as  though  he  were  all-wise, 
and  do  as  nearly  what  he  tells  us  to  as  our 
flesh  and  our  pockets  permit.  For  we  be- 
lieve that,  erring  and  inadequate  as  he  is, 
he  knows  more  than  we  do,  and  that  his 
knowledge  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  that  is 
at  our  command. 

This  childlike  tinist  in  our  physicians  is 
a  phenomenon  which  is  creditable  to  us  and 
to  our  doctors,  and  from  which  we  both  get 
benefit.     Undoubtedly   our   physicians   do 
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ns  good ;  and  indeed  they  ought  to,  even  if 
they  knew  less  and  guessed  less  fortunately 
than  they  do,  else  were  faith  a  much  less 
potent  virtue  than  it  is  declared  to  be. 
But  it  is  one  thing  for  us  to  flock  of  our 
own  accord  to  the  doctors,  and  quite  an- 
other thing  for  those  professional  gentle- 
men to  hold  that  we  shall  come  to  them 
and  to  none  else,  and  that  we  may  neither 
be  legitimately  born,  nor  die  legally,  except 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  learned  fac- 
ulty. If  we,  being  adults  and  possibly  vot- 
ers, want  to  prescribe  for  our  own  infirmi- 
ties, or  have  our  neighboi's  presciibe  for  us, 
or  try  our  luck  with  patent  medicines,  or 
have  in  faith- curers,  Christian  scientists, 
mind-curers,  hypnotizers  or  the  represent- 
atives of  any  other  school  of  therapeutic 
endeavor,  does  not  our  constitutional  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  warrant  us  in 
such  experiments  ?  There  are  many  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  is  wiser  to  trust  a  regu- 
larly educated  physician  than  one  that  is 
iiTCgularly  educated  or  not  educated  at  all ; 
and  unless  the  in*egulars  are  in  at  the  cure 
reasonably  often  they  need  not  be  much 
dreaded,  for  they  will  not  get  much  custom. 
If  it  relieves  us  to  turn  now  and  then 
from  the  traditional  dangers  of  the  regular 
physician's  half-knowledge  to  the  confident 
ignorance  of  the  quack,  is  it  quite  fair  to 
rule  that  there  shall  be  no  quacks  for  us  to 
turn  to?  Eveiy  person  .with  a  new  theory 
is  a  quack  until  the  value  of  the  theoiy  is 
demonstrated,  but  if  all  the  quacks  are 
arbitrarily  suppressed  how  are  their  theories 
to  be  tested  ?  It  is  right  enough  that  the 
medical  profession  should  be  a  despotism, 
but  in  the  name  of  much  that  we  know  and 
much  more  that  we  hope  to  know,  let  Mas- 
sachusetts hesitate  before  she  forbids  it  to 
be  a  despotism  tempered  by  quacks. 

A  CERTAIN  native  critic  of  our  day,  whose 
wide  experience  of  the  world  and  fine  enthu- 
siasms in  art  and  literature  entitle  him  to 
respect,  is  apt  to  point  his  moral  with  a 
reference  to  the  "  average  American,"  of 
whom  he  too  obviously  thinks  unutterable 
things.  If  he  were  called  upon  to  make  an 
ideal  composite  photograph  of  this  hydra- 
headed  personality,  it  would  probably  re- 
semble Mark  Tapley's  once-famous  sugges- 
tion for  a  drawing  of  the  American  Eagle 
without  the  saving  clause  of  Martin  Chuz- 


zlowit ;  the  bat,  the  bantam,  the  magpie, 
the  peacock,  and  the  ostrich  would  all  assert 
themselves  more  or  less  vividly  in  the  com- 
position, and  there  would  be  very  little  of 
the  phoenix  left  to  redeem  it.  That  bis 
view  is  a  distorted  one,  taken  merely  for 
purposes  of  argument,  we  do  not  need  to  be 
told  even  while  he  maintains  it.  If  driven 
to  the  wall,  he  will  frankly  admit  that,  in 
the  half-century  since  "Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit "  was  written,  the  Bird  of  Freedom  has 
screamed  and  spread  himself  to  some  pur- 
pose, and  without  Chauvinism  may  be  said 
to  have  given  proof  of  indomitable  courage, 
if  of  no  other  cardinal  virtue  ;  so  that,  even 
by  the  cynic's  own  showing,  we  can  still 
rejoice  in  the  bird,  as  birds  go.  If  ours  has 
dull  spots  in  its  retina,  all  eyes  that  ever 
were  have  had  them  too  ;  and  even  the  eye 
of  day  is  not  irreproachable  in  this  regard. 
But  when  we  come  to  consider  him  in  his 
relation  to  art  and  literature,  and  to  matters 
of  taste  generally,  we  must  sorrowfully 
agree  with  the  schoolman  in  thinking  that 
the  average  American  is  often  wholly  want- 
ing in  discrimination,  often  stolidly  indif- 
ferent. Even  the  Parisian  ouvrier,  poorly 
paid,  poorly  fed,  and  poorly  clothed,  has 
clearer  perceptions  of  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things  than  he.  The  Frenchman,  in  the 
first  place,  knows  his  own  ignorance,  and  is 
constantly  confronted  with  noble  examples 
to  influence  his  judgment.  Through  these 
he  unconsciously  improves  his  standard,  and 
develops  a  desire  to  learn,  with  a  keen  in- 
terest in  aspirations  of  the  day.  Excep- 
tional opportunities  for  study  are  thrust 
upon  him,  it  is  true.  The  gi'eat  French  gal- 
leries of  art  are  free  to  all  on  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  no  amount  of  legislation  to 
increase  the  State  revenues  has  ever  ham- 
pered them  with  an  admission  fee.  Here 
all  is  different ;  our  people  suffer  from  the 
want  of  these  inspiring  influences ;  they 
have  no  standard  at  all.  If  it  were  only 
possible,  through  some  unlimited  "fresh- 
air  fund,"  to  give  each  average  American 
his  morning  in  the  Louvre,  his  afternoon  in 
Florence,  his  evening  at  the  Theatre  Fran- 
^ais,  what  a  regeneration  there  would  be 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Eagle,  from  beak 
to  tail-feathers,  from  tip  to  tip  of  his  out- 
spread wings !  The  patient  would  come 
back  to  his  money-getting,  but  he  would 
never  be  precisely  as  he  was  before.    He 
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might  even  be  drawn  into  a  faint  suspicion 
that  all  was  not  right  with  him,  and  might 
leave  his  work  for  half  an  hour  to  consult 
the  doctor  about  his  case. 

These  radical  measures  being  just  now 
impossible,  we  can  only  leave  him  to  time, 
circumstance,  and  private  enterprise,  thank- 
ing our  lucky  stars  for  those  modern  dif- 
fusers  of  enlightenment  —  the  steamship 
and  the  railway.  "Patience,  and  shuffle 
the  cards  !  "  The  world  is  not  yet  perfect. 
Even  in  France,  where  they  do  these  things 
so  well,  Philistia  has  set  up  her  immigra- 
tion bureau,  and  sustains  a  stmggling  col- 
ony of  those  who  will  neither  hear  nor  see ; 
as  for  England,  that  tight  little  island  has 
long  been  her  chief  European  stronghold  ; 
but  it  is  a  poor  consolation  to  reflect  that 
the  English  in  affairs  of  "  sweetness  and 
light"  are  only  a  little  worse  off  than  we 
discover  ourselves  to  be.  Lowell,  in  con- 
cluding his  essay  on  Spenser,  which  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  of  us  ought  to  read 
at  least  once  a  year,  says  that  the  Eliza- 
bethan poet  is  "  a  standing  protest  against 
the  tyranny  of  Commonplace,  and  sows  the 
seeds  of  a  noble  discontent  with  prosaic 
views  of  life  and  the  dull  uses  to  which 
it  may  be  put."  It  is  this  "tyranny  of 
Commonplace,"  of  "pots  and  pans  and 
stocks  and  futile  gossip  and  inch-long  poli- 
tics," which  an  American  renaissance  has 
yet  to  overcome. 

An  accomplished  critic,  who  recently  dis- 
cussed in  a  contemporary  magazine  the 
needs  and  possibilities  of  American  fiction, 
declared  that  the  coming  woman  in  American 
novels  was  the  married  woman.  The  novel 
of  the  future,  this  gentleman  thinks,  will 
begin  where  the  contemporary  novel  ends,  at 
marriage.  He  declares  that  it  is  vain  to 
hope  to  make  great  stories  about  young 
maidens  whose  experience  of  life  is  neces- 
sarily limited,  and  whose  ideas  and  emotions 
are  bounded  by  their  experience.  Women 
of  maturity,  the  wives  and  mothers  of  hu- 
manity, are  bound  to  be  a  great  deal  more 
interesting  from  their  greater  experience  of 
life,  and  are  vastly  fitter  to  be  the  leading 
figures  in  the  searching  and  comprehensive 
fiction  soon  to  come.    The  married  woman, 


our  critic  insists,  is  not  only  to  be  the 
heroine  of  the  future  American  novel,  but 
she  is  to  write  it  too ;  since  in  the  polite 
circles,  it  seems,  where  married  women  have 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  make  themselves 
of  interest,  women  are  the  only  members  in 
whom  are  combined  the  knowledge,  taste, 
and  leisure  requisite  for  the  task. 

It  is  undeniable  that  married  women  of 
reasonable  maturity  have  commonly  seen 
more  of  life,  and  know  more  that  is  worth 
narrating  than  the  damsels  whose  wooing 
forms  the  staple  of  modern  tales.  None  the 
less,  as  a  subject  of  fiction  the  maid  has 
several  decided  advantages  over  the  matron. 
In  stories  where  the  heroine  is  to  scour  the 
Spanish  Main  for  pirates,  or  head  exciting 
quests  for  buried  treasure,  a  previous  matri- 
monial experience  is  a  matter  of  indifference, 
and  a  matron  will  do  at  least  as  well  as  a 
maid.  But  where  the  substance  of  the  story 
concerns  the  development  of  affection  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  woman,  to  start  with  a 
marriage  is  apt  to  make  awkward  work. 
Who  is  the  heroine  to  fall  in  love  with  ? 
Her  husband  ?  No ;  that  seems  not  to  be 
the  intention.  Some  other  woman's  hus- 
band ?  More  than  likely ;  or  if  not,  with 
some  single  gentleman  of  means  and  defec- 
tive occupation.  But  for  a  married  woman 
to  have  a  man  in  love  with  her  whom  she 
cannot  marry  is  a  misfortune,  and  for  her 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  man  not  her  husband 
is  mischievous.  Such  a  predicament  may 
be  excusable  in  an  occasional  story,  as  such 
predicaments  are  occasionally  excusable  in 
real  life ;  but  that  the  American  fiction  of 
the  future  is  to  be  a  record  of  this  type  of 
hazardous  experience  of  women  is  a  gloomy 
prospect  indeed,  and  one  in  which  we  do 
not  believe.  If  the  married  woman  is  to  be 
the  heroine  of  the  coming  novel  it  must 
turn  on  something  besides  love-making.  It 
must  be  the  story  of  her  career ;  of  her  pro- 
fessional or  political  success ;  of  her  painful 
accession  through  toilsome  decades  to  the 
front  rank  of  the  doctors  ;  of  the  money  she 
made  and  what  she  did  with  it.  American 
women  are  very  much  alive  in  these  days. 
There  is  no  special  difficulty  about  writing 
interesting  books  about  them  without  using 
men  at  all  except  as  puppets  or  lay  figures. 


End  of  Volumb  IX. 
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